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Vi.  Aldkoh,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance^  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bUl  H.  B.  9051.  ] 

The  Committee  on  Finance^  to  whom  was  ref erred  the  HU  {H.  B.  9061)  to 
redttee  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  eollection  of  the 
rerenuej  respectfully  report: 

The  demand  for  a  carefal  and  thorough  revision  of  our  revenue  laws 
is  impeiative.    This  revision  is  necessary : 

(1)  To  reduce  the  national  revenues,  which  are  now  excessive. 

No  valid  reason  can  be  given  why  we  should,  under  existing  circum- 
staiiues,  continue  to  collect  annually  a  sum  approximating  $60,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  administer  the  Government  eco- 
Domically  and  to  keep  the  pledges  of  public  faith. 

(2)  To  protect  honest  importers  and  domestic  producers,  from  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  resulting  from  fraudulent  undervaluations  of  im- 
ported merchandise,  on  which  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  are  levied. 

The  alarming  extent  of  this  dishonest  practice,  aud  its  demoralizing 

ud  destructive  effect  upon  public  and  private  interests,  and  the  neces* 

Atjfor  prompt  adoption  of  remedial  legislation,  have  been  repeatedly 

biOQght  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  successive  Secretaries  of  the 

Treasuiy.    The  enormous  increase  from  year  to  year,  in  the  quantity  of 

importations  of  manufactured  and  other  articles  of  merchandise,  which 

v«  Babject  to  a    valorem  duties,  is  largely  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Duties  which  are  nominally  protective  to  American  industries,  and 

Thich  would  be  actually  so  if  honestly  collected,  prove  both  delusive 

and  destructive  Then,  through  defective  laws  and  negligent  or  corrupt 

^ministration,  but  a  fraction  of  the  amounts  lawfully  due  are  levied 

aod  colleeted. 

(3)  To  remedy  the  defects,  anomalies,  and  incongruities  which  have 

bwn  from  time  to  time  discovered  in  the  tariff  schedules  or  which  have 

^  created  by  erroneous  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Tlie  interpretation  given  to  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 

^,  by  which  the  cost  of  coverings  and  charges  of  all  kinds  is  ex- 

<aKled  from  consideration  in  the  assessment  of  dutiable  values,  has 

^the  effect,  without  changing  nominal  rates,  to  reduce  largely,  but 

ifitt  irregular  and  unequal  manneri  the  amount  of  duties  collected  ou 
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(4)  To  secare  the  proper  re-adjastment  and  eqaalizatlou  of  tariff  rates, 
reudered  necessary  by  modified  basiuess  coDditions,  improvemeDts  in 
methods  of  productioo,  radical  changes  in  prices^  or  by  new  elements  or 
soarces  of  competition. 

(5)  To  give  relief  and  protection  to  many  industries  which  are  now 
Bufiferiug  on  accoant  of  the  inadequate  rates  levied  on  oompetingf  prod- 
ucts. 

The  public  demand  for  a  reduction  of  revenue  is  more  urgent  on 
account  of  the  inexcusable  retention  in  the  national  Treasury,  or  ou  de- 
posit in  national  banks,  of  vast  sums  of  money  in  excess  of  the  amonut 
required  to  pay  the  current  demands  upon  the  Treasury  and  to  meet 
the  maturing  obligations  of  the  Government.  This  sum,  with  the  addi- 
tions which  will  accrue  within  the  next  four  months  and  bntbre  any 
legislative  action  reducing  the  revenues  can  be  effective,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  in  full  the  outstanding  4^  per  cent,  bonds  due  in  1891, 
•221,000,000. 

The  existence  of  this  immense  surplus  furnishes  occasion  for  constant 
anxiety  and  apprehension  of  possible  financial  disaster.  The  failure  to 
prevent  this  dangerous  accumulation,  inciting,  as  it  does,  extravagant 
expenditures,  and  constituting  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  pros- 
perity and  enterprise  of  all  our  people,  can  not  be  too  severely  con- 
demned; but  it  is  a  failure  for  which  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  is  alone  responsible. 

This  accumulation  could  and  should  have  been  profitably  avoided, 
and  the  possibility  of  business  disaster  averted,  by  a  prompt  return  of 
the  money  collected  from  the  people,  to  the  channels  of  trade,  through 
the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds  that  could  at  all  times  have  been 
obtained  for  prices  which,  to  the  Government,  would  have  been  equal 
to  an  investment,  of  otherwise  unprofitable  funds,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
of  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  $60,000,000  deposited  in  national  banks 
can  not  now  be  withdrawn  without  peril  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  respective  communities  where  the  banks  are  located,  and  that  this 
sum- must  remain,  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  permanent  loan  to  favored 
institutions  without  interest.  This  unfortunate  situation,  however, 
must  have  been  foreseen  when  the  deposits  were  made,  and  it  should 
not  be  aggravated  by  further  deposits,  nor  should  it  furnish  an  excuse 
for  the  failure  to  promptly  dispose  of  the  much  larger  sum  remain- 
ing in  the  Treasury  in  the  manner  indicated. 

To  amend  the  provisions  of  law  which  enforce  the  collection  of  ex- 
cessive revenue,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  which  we  have  enumerated 
are  within  the  scope  of  legislative  relief,  and  Oongress  may  properly 
be  held  responsible  for  any  evils  resulting  from  a  continuance  of  exist- 
ing conditions.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  said  that  responsibility  for 
delay  in  the  adoption  of  legislative  remedies  rests  upon  the  party  in 
control  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  which  by  the  Constitution  has 
M>le  power  to  originate  revenue  bills.    The  participation  of  the  Sefiate 
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in  any  effort  to  cut©  existing  evils  by  proper  legislation  has  not  been 
possible,  from  the  fact  that  the  bill  under  consideration  is  the  first  that 
bas  reached  the  Senate  in  more  than  five  years  giving  them  jarisdiction 
over  the  subject. 

lu  view  of  the  universal  demand  for  relief  from  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the  inaction  of  those  whose  anxiety 
for  reform  has  been  manifested  by  repeated  declarations  is  remarkable. 
It  woold  have  been  easy  at  any  time  when  Congress  has  been  in  session 
since  the  3d  of  March,  lS85^and  its  sessions  have  covered  at  least 
twenty  months  of  that  period — to  have  secured  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  Houses  upon  a  measure  which  would  have  reduced  the  revenue, 
and  amended  the  administrative  features  of  our  customs  laws  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  refusal  to  adopt,  or  even  to  consider  a  measure  of  this  kind,  has 
been  publicly  declared  by  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall),  to  have  been  '*  owing  to  the  fact 
ihat  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  seem  to  have 
determined  that,  unless  their  own  peculiar  views  can  be  incorporated 
into  law  in  regard  to  customs  taxation,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
internal-revenue  system  without  reduction  or  modification,  they  will 
prevent  any  reform  in. this  direction." 

It  has  been  the  evident  purpose  of  those  wTio  have  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  party  in  power,  to  delay  action,  to  magnify  causes  for  un- 
easiness, and  to  multiply  and  intensify  evils  until  the  people  of  the 
country  should  imperativ^ely  demand  relief,  and  then  to  assume  that  the 
evils  and  embarrassments  from  which  we  are  suffering  are  the  neces- 
sary incidents  of  the  protective  system,  and  that  relief  can  only  be  found 
in  the  emasculation  or  destruction  of  that  system. 

The  known  attachment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
oouDtry  to  a  system  which  has  been  productive  to  them  of  unexampled 
prosperity  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  open  attack,  and  made 
it  necessary  that  some  plausible  reason  should  bed'ound  for  the  stealthy 
accomplishment  of  their  destructive  designs. 

Yourcommittee,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  9051)  referred  to  them  by  the  Senate,  have  become  convinced 
of  its  inadequacy  as  a  remedial  measure  in  view  of  the  condition  which 
confronts  us. 

(1)  Its  adoption  would  probably  result  in  an  increase,  instead  of  a 
redaction,  of  the  revenue  from  customs. 

If  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  that  the  reduction  of  revenue 
&om  this  source  would  amount  to  $49,486,240.75,  but  we  are  confident 
ihat  the  large  redaction  in  rates  proposed  would  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased importations.  When  American  producers  supply  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  market  with  articles  in  general  use  and  the  rates  on  these 
are  reduced  below  the  protective  point,  both  importations  and  revenue 
most  increase. 
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By  tbe  acts  of  July  14^  1870,  May  1  and  June  6, 1872,  important  re- 
ductions in  tariff  rates  were  made  and  the  free  list  greatly  enlarged. 
It  was  officially  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  various 
9cts  that  these  changes  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  revenne  from 
customs  of  $57,227,510.  The  revenue  from  this  source  in  1869  was 
$176,114,904,  and  in  1873  it  was  $184,929,542,  or  an  increase  of  $8,814,138, 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  $57,227,5iO.  This  increase  took  place  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  free  importations  increased  in  value  $157,707,264 
between  1869  and  1873.  Similar  results  may  be  reasonably  expected 
should  the  House  bill  become  a  law. 

If  foreign  manufacturers  should,  through  the  changes  made  in  the 
cotton  and  woolen  schedules,  secure  a  quarter  of  the  market  now  held 
by  our  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers — and  this  is  certainly  a  very 
conservative  estimate — ^the  additional  amount  of  duty  collected  from 
increased  importations  would  amount  to  at  least  $60,000,000  annually. 
The  expansion  of  imports  which  would  surely  follow  the  reduction  of 
rates  on  china,  porcelain,  common  window-glass,  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  flax,  jute,  hemp,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  manufactures, 
would  greatly  augment  the  revenue. 

(2)  It  provides  no  remedy  for  undervaluations,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  invites  and  gives  immunity  to  unlimited  fraud  by  the  substitution  of 
ad  valorem  for  speciflc  duties. 

(3)  It  does  not  remedy  any  of  the  inequalities  or  anomalies,  or  cure 
any  of  tbe  defects  of  existing  law.  While  it  perpetuates  existing  in- 
firmities, it  creates,  by  its  obscurities  of  purpose  and  phraseology,  and 
by  its  faulty  construction,  doubts  and  ambiguities  which  must  multiply 
indefinitely  the  confusion  now  existing.  The  bill  does  not  preserve  the 
chissification  of  dutiable  articles  in  schedules,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  in  many  instances  to  what  clause  of  existing  law  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  bill  were  intended  to  apply,  or  what  their  effect  would 
be.  Although  the  different  paragraphia  in  the  various  schedules  have 
been  numbered  for  reference  at  the  Treasury  Department,  they  have 
never  received  any  such  legal  designation  as  would  permit  accurate  de- 
scription or  identification  for  purposes  of  amendment  or  repeal,  and  the 
difficulties  which  would  certainly  iirise  in  the  interpretation  of  various 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  unavoidably  lead  to  endless  litigation  and 
serious  loss  to  the  Treasury.  Some  of  the  defective  provisions  now  in 
force  have  caused  great  injury  to  important  industries.  For  instance, 
the  paragraph  fixing  rates  on  hat  materials,  reads  as  follows : 

Hats,  and  so  forth,  materials  for:  Braids,  plaits,  flats,  laces,  trimmings,  tissaes, 
willow-sheets  and  squares,  used  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods, 
composed  of  straw,  chip,  gross,  palm,  leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  other 
substance  or  material,  nofi  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  ihis  act,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  has  been  construed  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  courts 
to  admit  silks,  sa^tios,  Ia<^es,  w^  ^  torge  variety  of  other  expensive  a^ 
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tides  as  ^<  materials  for  hats,"  which  are  really  used  for  other  purposes, 
at  the  low  rate  of  duty  of  20  lyev  cent,  ad  valorem,  when  for  other  uses 
rbe  same  articles  are  dutiable  at  40  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
ciaase  in  the  bill  under  consideration  which  provides  for  the  duty  on 
bat  materials  reads  as  follows : 

H^t^  materials  for :  Braids,  plaits,  flats,  willow-sheets  and  squares,  fit  only  for  use 
in  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass, 
palm-leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalehone,  or  any  Tegetable  material,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  prov^ided  for,  twenty  per  centum  ad  yalorem. 

it  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  ;£ramers  of  the  bill  to  remedy 
the  defects  alluded  to,  but  it  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
paragraphs  that  the  provision  of  existing  law  in  regard  to  materials 
for  hats,  compesed  of  ^'  any  other  substance  or  material  ^  than  straw, 
chip,  etc,  would  still  remain  in  force  and  unrepealed,  and  the  practice 
of  importing  silks,  laces,  etc.,  as  hat  materials,  at  20  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem would  continue.  Similar  failures  of  amendments  to  amend  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  bill.  To  illustrate  cases  of  this  kind  we  have 
appended  to  our  report  (Appendix  F)  a  list  of  paragraphs  of  doubt- 
fnl  meaning,  together  with  some  of  those  where  any  probable  inter- 
pretation would  increase  existing  confusion. 

The  results,  however,  which  would  flow  from  the  failures  of  the  bill 
as  a  corrective  measure  would  be  much  less  disastrous  to  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country  than  those  which  must  surely  follow  the 
adoption  of  its  vicious  affirmative  propositions. 

AD  TALOBEM  DUTIES. 

The  feature  of  the  bill  which  most  clearly  indicates  its  purpose  is 
tbe  proi)osed  substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties.  This  sub- 
stitution could  have  no  other  result  than  to  change  rates  now  pro- 
tective for  others  which  would  not  protect.  The  promoters  of  this 
bSl  must  have  been  £»miliar  with  the  testimony  submitted  to  Congress 
by  Secretary  Manning  disclosing  enormous  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
and  honest  merchants  through  the  use  of  ad  valorem  rates.  The  fre- 
qoency  and  notoriety  of  these  frauds  and  the  wide-spread  demoralization 
resolting  from  them  should  have  prevented  any  attempts  to  extend  the 
system. 

The  use  of  ad  valorem  rates  has  been  condemned  by  the  experience 
of  every  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  by  the  judgment  of  those  who 
bave  been  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  customs  administration, 
and  by  honest  importers  and  merchants,  as  well  as  by  intelligent  polit- 
ical economists  and  legislators  of  every  shade  of  economic  belief.  The 
i^casoDs  for  this  general  and  sweeping  condemnation  are  obvious ;  ad 
^orem  rates  are  equally  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  whether  levied 
for  revenue  or  for  protective  purposes ;  duties  based  on  foreign  market 
^neaie,  ev^i  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  with  honesty  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  importer  and  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge 
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and  an(]ae8tioned  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  appraising  officers,  neces- 
sarily uncertain  and  uueqaal;  but  when,  as  now,  many  foreign  import- 
ers deem  the  successful  evasion  of  our  revenue  laws  by  unscrapalous 
methods  the  highest  evidence  of  business  capacity,  ad  valorem  rates 
fkil  lamentably  of  their  purpose.  They  greatly  exaggerate  variations 
in  foreign  prices.  When  business  is  depressed  and  foreign  prices  are 
abnormally  low,  when  foreign  competition  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  and 
when  a  defensive  barrier  is  most  needed  by  domestic  producers,  then 
ad  valorem  rates  are  lowest,  protection  is  reduced,  and  depression  is 
intensified.  On  the  other  hatld,  when  foreign  values  are  highest  rates 
are  highest,  and  restriction  enlarges  into  prohibition. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  should  be  adopted,  rates 
should  increase  as  foreign  prices  diminish.  Ad  valorem  rates  afford 
fociiities  for  the  grossest  frauds  upon  the  revenue ;  through  underval- 
uations they  invite  evasions  of  the  law  and  reward  dishonest  import- 
ers, while  they  destroy  the  business  alike  of  honest  importers  and  of  do- 
mestic manufacturers.  The  foreign  manufacturer  practically  fixes  the 
duty  which  he  is  willing  to  pay,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  foreign  importations  is  the  extent  to  which  the  fear 
of  detection  influences  the  persons  who  make  the  invoices.  The  evils 
which  flow  from  ad  valorem  rates  are  so  great  and  so  manifest  that  this 
plan  of  collecting  duties  has  no  advocates  but  professional  and  political 
revenue  reformers  and  dishonest  consignors. 

In  illustration  of  the  efi;'ect  of  the  House  bill  to  increase  im- 
portations and  break  down  domestic  producers,  we  cite  the  application 
of  ad  valorem  rates  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  cloths.  The  spe- 
cific rates  now  levied  upon  cotton  cloths  furnish  no  reasonable  grounds 
for  adverse  criticism,  either  by  the  producers  or  consumers  of  cotton 
manufactures.  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  substitution  would  be  to 
largely  increase  the  importation  of  all  the  finer  and  more  expensive 
classes  of  these  goods,  and  to  produce  disorganization  and  depression 
in  thisimportant  industry.  The  uniform  rate  of  40  per  centum  proposed, 
bears  very  unevenly  upon  the  various  grades  of  goods.  It  would  be,  if 
collected  upon  an  honest  valuation  protective  upon  the  coarser  and  com- 
moner kinds  which  are  largely  consumed  by  all  classes  of  our  people, 
but  it  would  encourage  the  importation  without  restraint  of  those  flue 
fabrics  which  may  be  properly  designated  as  luxuries. 

The  leading  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  country  joined  in  an  em- 
phatic protest  to  the  framers  of  the  bill  against  the  adoption  of  ad 
valorem  rates,  and  submitted  the  following  strojig  statement  of  their 
objections  to  the  system : 

While  the  ad  valorem  method  seems  to  theoretically  have  the  merits  of  simplicitj 
and  equity,  it  is  in  practice  foand  to  bo  nnroliable,  a  prolitic  source  of  undervalua- 
tion, false  iuvoicing,  and  false  oaths,  and  a  premium  upou  commercial  disonesty,  and 
to  tend  toward  a  transfer  of  legitimate  business  from  honorable  importers  to  the 
most  irresponsible  and  unscrupulous  class  of  foreign  trailers.  A  reference  to  the 
reoords  of  revenue  from  the  customs  department  and  the  United  States  ooaits,  or  in- 
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qnJrj  ainon£^  importing  hoases,  will  convince  yon,  it  is  believed,  of  the  trath  of  the 
foregoing  assertion,  and  that  the  gravity  of  the  danger  inherent  from  the  ad  valorem 
9Y»tem  ie  not  exaggerated. 

It  is  therefore  thonght  to  be  proper  to  call  yonr  attention  to  tide  proposition  of 
the  adoption  of  ad  valorem  rates  pnre  and  simple,  and  to  urge  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner that  no  SQch  backward  step  be  taken,  however  enticing  it  may  appear  theoreti*> 
eally,  bat  that  the  ad  valorem  rates  be  used  only  where  the  specific  form  is  inapplica- 
ble, or  to  enpplement  the  latter  in  order  to  better  equaliae  rates,  as  it  is  wisely  ap« 
plied  in  the  preeent  tariff. 

While  no  olasaiflcation  of  cotton  olotha  can  be  equitable,  and  discrepancies  will  from 
Time  to  time  appear  and  disappear,  consequent  on  changes  in  processes  and  the  fickle- ' 
neas  of  fashion,  these  inequalities  are  found  in  practice  under  the  specific  form  to  be 
so  inconsiderable  in  amount  as  to  have  but  an  insignificant  bearing  upon  the  princi- 
ple and  a  trifling  effect  upon  the  revenue  or  volume  of  business,  and  any  objection 
liaaed  upon  aach  inequalities  would  be  found  to  be  imaginary  rather  than  reaL 

The  proposal  to  apply  this  principle  to  all  maDafactares  of  wool  woald 
be  equally  unsatisfiEictory  and  destructive.    The  rate  proposed  in  th0 
woolen  schedule  would  prevent  importation  of  the  low  grades  of  flannels, 
blankets,  and  hats  of  wool,  and  all  low  and  medium  grades  of  cassimeres 
and  other  cloths  which  enter  into  the  clothing  of  the  great  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple, but  would  be  insuMcient  upon  all  the  finer  classes  of  dress  goods 
and  cloths  for  men's  wear.    All  the  articles  in  both  these  schedules 
which  coald  be  classed  as  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  are  worn  by  our 
working  men  and  women,  would  be  protected  by  the  rates  proposed  to  the 
extent  of  ej^clnsion  of  the  foreign  article,  while  upon  all  the   finer 
and  more  expensive  products,  which  are  in  the  natnre  of  luxuries  and 
purchased  largely  by  the  rich,  the  rates  wouM  place  no  restraint  upon 
importations  and  would  furnish  no  protection  to  the  American  producer. 
Specific  duties  have  been  advocated  by  all  our  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  with  one  notable  exception,  Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  from 
Hamilton,  to  the  present  incumbent  of  the  ofSce.    The  opinions  of 
these  officers  are  given  in  Appendix  A.     All  the  leading  statesmen 
and  financiers  of  Europe,  and  all  acknowledged  authorities  on  taxation 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  advocated  specific  duties.    They 
have  been  commended  by  all  the  principal  administrative  officers  of 
customs,  by  the  leading  merchants,  and  by  the  chambers  oC  commerce, 
in  all  of  our  large  cities,  for  their  simplicity  and  certainty  in  execution. 
No  expert  knowledge  is  required  for  their  enforcement  by  customs 
officials,  as  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  levied  have  only  to  be 
counted,  weighed,  or  measured.    While  specific  duties  are  less  liable 
to  evasion  and  are  certain  and  uniform  in  their  operations,  giving 
greater  stability  to  the  revenues,  they  also  have  the  beneficial  tendeny 
to  exclode  from  the  country  inferior,  adulterated,  and  worth  less  goods. 

INJURIOUS  EEBUOTIONS  IN  BA.TES  MADE  BY  THE  HOUSE  BILL. 

TiKit  the  Senate  may  be  fully  advised  of  the  injurious  cli  iriJiti^r  of 
1^6 radical  reductions  iu  rates  which  are  proposed  by  the  llotise  bill,  a 
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table  is  appended  to  this  report  (Appendix  G)  which  shows  in  parallel 
columns  existing  rates,  the  rates  proposed,  and  the  percentage  of  re* 
dnction  in  each  case. 

The  rates  proposed  in  the  schedules  imposing  duties  on  silks,  wines, 
liquors,  and  tobacco  are  not  changed  by  the  terms  of  the  House  bill, 
and  but  slight  reduction  is  made  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar. 

With  the  exceptions  named,  every  tariff  schedule  is  invaded  by  alter- 
ations made  with  the  hostile  spirit  which  pervades  the  bill,  and  nearly 
all  of  our  industries  would  feel  the  blighting  effect  of  changes  which 
are  either  inconsiderate  or  purposely  destructive.  The  following  list 
contains  a  statement  of  some  of  the  manu&ctures  which  would  be  se- 
riously injured  by  these  reductions: 

Artiole$  <m  the  duHahle  lUt  injnriauily  affected  hy  the  MilU  hUL 


Mannfaotares  of  ootton. 

All  mannfaotares  of  wooL 

All  mannfEMStnres  of  hemp,  flax,  and  Jnte. 

Paper  envelopes  and  other  mannfiMtnres 
of  paper. 

Steel  railway  bars. 

Mannfaotares,  artioles,  and  wares  of  iron, 
steel,  and  other  metals. 

All  mannfaotares  of  manila,  sisal  grass, 
and  other  vegetable  fibers. 

China,  porcelain,  Parian,  and  other  wares. 

Common  window-glass  and  the  mannfaot- 
ares of  glass. 

Lead  products. 

Paints  and  colors. 

Iron  and  steel  rivets,  bolts,  eto. 

Wroaght-iron  and  steel  spikes,  eto. 

Horse,  mnle,  and  ox  shoes,  eto. 

Cat  tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs. 

Horseshoe,  hob,  and  wire  nails,  eto. 

Boiler  and  other  tnbes. 


Chains  of  all  kinds. 

Files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  eto. 

Iron  and  steel  beams,  eto. 

Lead  in  ore  and  in  pigs. 

Needles.       * 

Metallic  pens. 

Type-metal. 

Blacking  of  all  kinds. 

Mannfaotares  of  gntta-percha,  hard  rub- 
ber, eto. 

Mannfaotares  of  hair. 

Ink  of  all  kinds. 

Brashes  of  all  kinds. 

Marble  sawed  and  dressed,  and  mannfiiot- 
ures  of  marble. 

Biannfaotores  of  papier-mach6. 

Philosophical  instmments  and  apparatus. 

Webbing  composed  of  ootton,  flax,  and 
other  materials. 

Zinc,  dry  and  ground  in  oil. 

Confectionery  of  all  kinds. 


The  committee  estimate  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  these 
industries  to  be  at  least  $2,000,000,000,  and  that  in  their  prosecution 
employment  is  griven  to  not  less  than  1,250,000  persons,  while  at  least 
5,650,000  are  directly  dependent  for  support  on  their  continued  existence 
and  prosperity. 

The  testimony  taken  by  your  committee  and  herewith  submitted  to 
the  Senate  contains  abundant  evidence  in  detail  from  manufacturers 
and  workmen  alike  of  the  destructive  results  sure  to  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  the  House  bill. 

From  the  representatives  of  imperiled  industries  a  voice  of  universal 
protest  h}\s  been  raised  and  the  action  of  the  Senate  has  been  earnestly 
invoked  to  preserve  great  enterprises  firom  ruthless  and  unnecessary 
ruin. 

For  week^  we  have  patiently  listened  to  persons  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous pursuits  and  from  every  section,  and  with  dooss  open  to  all,  we  have 
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reeelTed  the  advice  and  coansel  of  the  men  whose  labor,  enterprise,  and 
skill  hare  made  the  United  States  the  foremost  industrial  coantry  of 
the  world,  and  not  one  person  has  appeared  to  approve  or  to  advocate 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  firee-trade  tendencies  which  are  partly  concealed  in  these  prOposi- 
tioDs  to  cripple  or  destroy  nnmerons  indnstries  are  clearly  brought  into 
view  by  an  examination  of  the  list  of  articles  which  the  bill  proposes 
to  place  npon  the  free  list.  Of  the  104  items  from  which  the  duties  are 
removed  nearly  one-half,  48  in  number,  are  manufactured  articles,  16  are 
ai^cultural  products,  11  are  articles  which  are  now  firee  of  duty,  oi:  with- 
oat  commercial  importance,  and  21  are  articles  which  now  pay  a  small 
levenne  duty,  but  which  are  of  such  a  character  that  removal  of  duties 
is  unobjectionable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  manufactured  articles  from  which  the 
duties  are  removed : 


Timber,  hewn,  sawed,  or  need  for  span 

or  wharves. 
Tim\)er,  sqaared  or  sided. 
Sawed  boards,    planks,  deals,  and   all 

other  sawed  lumber. 
Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  and  aU  kinds  of 

blocks,  roQgh-hewn  or  sawed. 
StsTu  of  wood. 
Uichinery  for  the  manafacture  or  cotton 

^•gging. 
Iron  or  steel  sheets  coated  with  tin  or 

leid,  known  as  tin-plates,  teme-plates, 

or  taggers'  tin.  * 
Qlycehne. 
PboBphoros. 
Sosp,  hard  or  soft. 
Extracts  for  tanning. 
Indigo,  extracts  of  and  carmined. 
Iodine,  resablimed. 
Oil: 

Croton. 

Hempseed  and  rapeseed. 

Oils: 

OUve  oil. 

Cotton-seed  oU. 

Salad  oiL 

Keatsfoot  oil. 

Whale  oil. 

Seal  oil. 
^ks,  beans,  berries,  etc.,  advanced  by 

Rfiniog  or  grinding. 
^toQ  ties  or  hoo])s  for  baling  or  other 

pQtposes. 
Keedles. 

I^^duts  and  palings. 
Litk 


Shingles. 

Clapboards,  pine  or  sprace. 

Salt  in  packages  or  in  balk. 

Borlaps,   not    exceeding   60   inches   is 
width. 

Bags  of  J  ate  for  grain. 

Alnmina,  alam,  etc. 

Borax  and  boracio  acid. 

Copper,  solphate  of,  orl>lae  vitriol. 

Iron,  solphate  of,  or  copperas. 

Soda: 

Sulphate  of,  or  niter  cake. 
Salphate  of,  or  Qlaaber's  salt. 

Salphar,  refined,  in  rolls. 

Coal-tar  prodacts. 

Coal-tars,  not  colors  or  dyes. 

Logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  extracts 
of. 

Quicksilver. 

Brick. 

Qerman  looking-glass  plates. 

Chicory,  roasted  and  ground. 

Cocoa  and  chocoJate,  prepared. 

Grindstones,  flniKhed. 

Ocher  aud  ochcry  earths,  etc.,  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

Acorns  and   substitutes   for  coffee,  pre- 
pnred. 

Obier  aud  willow,  prepared,  for  basket- 
makers'  use. 

Curled  hair  for  bods  and  mattresses. 

Manufactures   from    non-dutiable  crude 
minerals,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Finishing  powder. 

Rattans  and  reeds,  manufactured. 
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This  ifl  free  trade  ia  the  concrete,  and  the  list  furnishes  coDclasive 
evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  House  bill,  which  cannot  be  neutralized  by  ^ 
the  eleventh  hour  disclaimers  of  its  supporters. 

Upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  tin' 
plates,  the  supply  of  the  above  articles  for  home  consumption  is  now 
furnished  to  a  great  extent  by  domestic  producers,  whose  business  would 
be,  in  most  instances,  at  once  destroyed  by  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

The  committee  have  not  been  able  to  secure  accurate  statistics  of  the 
BiggregSite  value  of  these  manufactures,  or  of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployeifl  in  their  production.  It  is  evident,  however,  firom  an  examination 
of  the  list  and  of  the  testimony  taken  by  your  committee  and  the  reported 
value  of  the  products  of  1880,  that  at  least  $600,000,000  of  capital  and 
'  300,000  workingmen  are  now  so  employed.  These  items  seem  to  have 
been  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  present  dutiable  list,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  removal  of  duties  upon  them  which  would  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  hundreds  of  other  manufactures  which  are  now 
dutiable.  They  owe  the  distinction  of  having  been  designated  for  the 
first  sacrifice  on  the  free-trade  altar  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  interests 
of  a  section  nor  the  political  control  of  a  District  demanded  their  pres-  , 
ervation. 

In  many  cases  where  the  manufactured  article  is  placed  on  the  free 
list  a  duty  is  retained  on  the  materials  from  which  it  is  manufa<$  tared. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  discrimination  would  act  as  a  prohibition 
upon  production  in  this  country. 

Soap  is  placed  on  the  free  list  while  duties  are  retained  upon  caustic 
soda  and  essential  oils,  and  a  tax  is  retained  upon  alcohol.  This  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  industry  which  gives 
employment  to  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  persons. 

German  looking-glass  plates  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  while  a  duty 
is  maintained  on  polished  cylinder  an^  plate  glass,  not  silvered,  of 
from  2.5  to  45  cents  per  square  foot,  equal  in  some  cases  to  152  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  A  duty  is  also  retained  on  nitrate  of  silver  and  tin-foil 
used  in  the  silvering  process. 

Tin-plates,  or  iron  and  steel  sheets  coated,  with  tin  or  lead,  are  placed 
on  the  free  list;  while  iron-ore  and  pig- iron,  as  well  as  the  iron-bars  or 
steel  billets  and  slabs,  from  which  these  sheets  must  be  rolled,  are  duti- 
able at  from  45  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  duty  is  also  placed  by  the 
bill  on  common  black  sheet-iron  of  from  1  to  1.4  cents  a  pound,  and  iron 
and  steel  sheets,  when  galvanized  with  zinc  or  coated  with  any  other 
metal  except  tin  or  lead,  are  required  to  pay  an  additional  duty  of  from 
^  to  f  of  a  cent  a  pound  above  these  rates.  There  is  also  a  duty  levied 
of  1^  cents  a  pound  upon  pig-lead. 

Iron  and  steel  cotton-ties  and  hoops  for  baling  or  other  purposes,  not 
thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  are  made  free;  while  other  hoop,  baud, 
or  scroll  iron  is  dutiable  at  rates  varying  from  1  to  1  3  cents  a  pound, 
and  an  additional  rate  of  |  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  levied  on  articles 
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wholly  or  partially  tnaniifactared  from  hoop  iron.  The  iron  bars  or 
stei'l  slabs  (voia  which  cotton  ties  or  hoops  must  be  mauufactured  are 
dutiable  at  from  45  to  60  per  cent. 

Needles  are  placed  upon  the  free  list,  while  the  duties  on  steel  remain 
unchanged  at  not  less  than  45  xier  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  is  removed  from  ocher  and  ochery  earths,  and  umber  and 
umbery  earths,  dry  and  ground  in  oil,  while  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon 
is  retained  on  linseed  oU. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  chemical  and  other  products  which  are 
placed  on  the  free  list  the  use  of  expensive  apparatus  and  machinery 
is  required,  and  these  remain  dutiable.  Alcohol,  upon  which  a  tax  of 
nearly  400  jyer  cent,  ad  valorem  is  retained,  is  largely  used  in  some  of 
the  products  on  which  the  duties  are  removed  or  greatly  reduced. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  admission  of  important  manu- 
factured products  free  of  duty  while  a  duty  is  retained  on  materials^ 
would  not  only  extinguish  the  industry  directly  affected,  but  would 
effectually  destroy  important  collateral  industries. 

The  free  admission  of  iron  or  steel  sheets  of  all  thicknesses  coated 
with  tin  or  lead  would  not  only  prevent  the  production  of  tin  plates  iu 
this  country,  but  it  would  cause  a  substitution  of  imported  tin  plates 
or  sheets  in  most  cases  for  roofing,  and  other  building  purposes,  and 
for  domestic  uses,  where  galvanized  or  other  sheet  iron  or  steel  is  now 
ased,  and  thus  large  and  important  American  industries,  now  fully  es- 
tabiii>hed,  would  be  annihilated. 

The  provision  to  admit  German  looking-glass  plates  free  of  duty 
would  not  only  destroy  the  business  of  silvering  plates  in  this  country, 
but  the  much  larger  and  more  important  industry  of  manufacturing 
plate  or  other  polished  glass  for  all  purposes.  As  the  glass  referred  to 
is  of  the  finest  quality  and  highly  polished,  it  would  not  only  take  the 
place  of  plate  or  other  polished  glass  for  looking-glasses,  but  of  glass  for 
other  purposes,  as  it  could  be  cheaply  silvered  and  the  silver  removed  at 
an  expense  which  would  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  duty  on  for- 
eign glass.  This  provision  also  contains,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt 
which  has  been  made  iti  an  American  tariff  to  discriminate  between  the 
productions  of  various  foreign  States,  and  it  can  be  safely  assumed 
tbat  the  producers  of  France,  Belgium,  and  England  would  not  con- 
sent to  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  German  manufacturers. 

Placing  curled  hair  upon  the  free  list  would  ruin  a  useful  trade,  and 
it  woald  also  deprive  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  of  a  profitable 
market  for  millions  of  pounds  of  hair. 

lo  many  cases  the  duty  is  removed  not  only  from  materials,  but  also 
from  the  manufactured  product  in  various  stages  as  well.  Raw  wool  is 
free  of  duty,  and  no  duty  is  levied  on  washed  or  scoured  wool,  or  on 
wool  tops  or  other  manufishctures  of  wool  less  advanced  in  condition 
than  yams. 
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Jate  is  pat  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  duties  are  also  removed  from 
burlaps,  and  bags  of  jute  for  grain. 

If  Ganada  consents,  ronnd  and  sqnare  timber  and  sawed  boards  are 
all  free  from  duty,  while  the  duty  on  planed  lumber  is  left  an  uncer- 
tain quantity. 

Several  important  crude  minerals,  like  copper,  quick-silver,  and  anti- 
mony, are  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  the  duty  is  also  removed  from  the 
unenumerated  manufactured  products  of  these  and  of  the  crude  min- 
erals, gold,  silver,  aluminum,  bromine,  bismuth,  and  many  others  of 
importance  which  are  now  free.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  effect 
of  this  sweeping  provision  would  be ;  it  certainly  would  admit  free  of 
duty  a  large  number  of  valuable  manufactured  articles  which  are  now 
dutiable. 

Crude  and  refined  borax  and  boracic  acid,  coal-tar,  and  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts, and  grindstones,  finished  and  unfinished,  are  placed  on  the  free 
list. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these,  and  in  many  similar  cases,  free  raw  ma- 
terials would  not  benefit  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

In  several  cases  articles  are  free  under  ono  description  and  dutiable 
uuder  another,  for  example: 

Iron  hoops  for  other  purposes  than  baling  are  free,  while  iron  hoops 
for  all  purposes  except  cotton-ties,  which  are  specially  provided  for,  are 
dutiable  at  from  1  to  1.3  cents  a  pound.  All  vegetable  fibers,  including 
flax,  are  free,  while  hackled  flax  is  also  dutiable  at  $10  per  ton.  All 
earths  and  clays  unwrought  are  free,  while  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  un- 
wrougbt  is  dutiable.  All  unmanufactured  or  undressed  monumental  or 
building  stone,  including  marble,  isfree^  while  undressed  marble  is  also 
dutiable  at  40  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Oocoa  prepared  and  manufactured 
is  free,  while  chocolate,  a  preparation  of  cocoa,  is  dutiable  at  2  oents  a 
pound. 

lu  a  great  number  of  instances  materials  used  by  the  manufacturer 
are  dutiable  at  one  rate,  while  the  finished  product  is  dutiable  at  a 
lower  rate.  This  want  of  relation  in  rates,  which  extends  to  every 
schedule  in  which  changes  are  made,  will  affect  injuriously  all  of  our 
important  industries. 

For  instance,  white  lead  when  dry,  ground,  or  mixed  in  oil  is  duti- 
able at  2  cents  a  pound,  while  orange  mineral,  a  manufactured  product 
of  white  lead,  is  dutiable  at  1^  cents  a  pound ;  the  rate  on  red  lead 
and  litharge,  two  other  lead  products,  is  but  one-fourth  of  a  cent  above 
the  duty  on  pig  lead ;  while  the  rates  on  brown  and  white  acetates  of 
lead  are  so  low  that  production  would  cease  iu  the  United  States  if 
this  bill  should  become  a  law.  The  rates  on  structural  iron  and  steel 
are  reduced  to  ^^  of  a  cent  a  pound,  while  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound 
is  retained  on  bar  iron,  from  which  iron  beams  must  be  manufactured. 

The  duty  on  sugar  above  No.  20  Dutch  Standard  in  color  is  fixed  by 
the  bill  at  2.8  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  85  per  cent^ 
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ad  Talorem.  The  doty  on  colored  and  other  confectionery,  is  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Eeflned  sugar  could  be  manufactured  into  confec- 
tioDeiy  by  machinery  at  an  additional  cost  of  i  cent  a  pound,  and  im- 
ported at  a  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  about  one-half  of  that  imposed 
on  the  sugar  before  it  was  manufactured.  Prepared  and  manufactured 
ooco>a,  which  contains  75  per  cent,  of  pure  sugar,  is  admitted  free,  and 
under  this  description  chocolate  confeotionery  would  also  be  admitted 
free.  We  should  have  then  under  the  House  bill  refined  sugar  dutiable 
at  2«8  cents  a  pound  as  sugar,  dutiable  at  half  this  amount  as  confection- 
ery, and  free  as  manufactured  cocoa.  The  effect  of  these  provisions 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  confectionery,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,  and 
upon  the  business  of  refining  sugar  in  this  country  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood. The  value  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  these  articles  by 
the  census  of  1880  was  $182,424,602.  * 

Several  important  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  including  files  and 
file-blanks,  cut  tacks  and  brads,  and  steel  pens,  which  now  have  a 
specific  rate,  are  given  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent.,  while  the 
steel  from  which  they  are  made  is  dutiable  at  not  less  than  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  •  * 

l^pe-metal  is  dutiable  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  the  lead  of 
which  it  is  largely  composed  is  dutiable  at  1 J  cents  a  pound,  or  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Lead  imported  as  type-metal  would  pay  a  duty  of 
}  of  a  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  1^  cents  if  imported  as  pig-lead.  The 
lead  could  be  recovered  by  the  sweating  process  at  a  cost  of  about  one- 
half  of  a  cent  -pet  pound,  and  still  a  saving  of  f  of  a  cent  per  pound 
eonld  be  made  in  duties. 

JUaehinery,  hardware,  and  other  articles  and  wares  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  copper,  are  dutiable  by  the  bill  under  consideration  at  35 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  machinery,  hardware,  and  other  manufact- 
ures of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metals,  or  of  which  these  metals  are  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  are  dutiable  at  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Very  much  the  larger  portion  of  all  the  machinery  and  hard- 
ware now  manufactured  is  composed  in  part  of  copper  or  brass,  and  if 
this  hill  should  become  a  law  all  machinery  and  hardware  would  con- 
tain copper  or  brass,  and  in  this  way  the  duty  on  all  such  manufactures 
wonld  be  reduced  from  45  per  centum  ad  valorem,  the  present  rate,  to 
^  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  large  reduction  on  the  finest  manufact- 
ned  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals,  while  the  duty  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed  remains  practically  unchanged  at 
Quch  higher  rates,  would  certainly  be  disastrous  to  many  very  impor- 
tant American  industries.  Machinery  is  still  further  discriminated 
against  in  the  section  authorizing  the  collection  of  a  duty  upon  pack 
ages. 

A  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  placed  on  paper,  while  the  duty 
<m  pqier  envelopes,  the  raw  material  of  which  is  paper,  is  reduced  to 
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20  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  on  the  various  manufactures  of  paper  not 
otherwise  provided  for  is  fixed  at  15  per  cent. 

Buttons,  braids,  fringes,  and  trimmings  of  all  kinds,  of  wool  or  silk, 
are  dutiable  at  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  cloaks  and  other  gar- 
ments for  ladies'  and  children's  wear,  made  up,  are  dutiable  at  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ground  rice  and  rice  meal  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
while  paddy,  or  rice  with  the  outer  hull  on,  is  dutiable  at  1  ceut  a 
pound,  or  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Sice  starch,  an  advanced  manu- 
facture of  rice,  is  also  dutiable  at  I  cent  a  pound,  while  by  a  change  in 
classification  the  rate  on  uncleaned  rice  is  advanced  one-half  a  cent  per 
pound  beyond  existing  rates. 

Oil-cloths  ace  dutiable  at  25  per  cent. ;  oil-cloth  foundations  bear  the 
same  rate,  while  linseed-oil  and  many  other  materials  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oil-cloth  are  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate. 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  bill  are  numberless. 

Cotton  bagging  is  dutiable  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  while 
a  portion  of  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  cotton  bagging  is  ad- 
mitted free.  Jute  bags  and  burlaps  which  can  be  used  for  covering 
cotton  are  free,  while  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  burlaps  or 
jute  bags  is  dutiable  at  35  or  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Bags  of  jute  for 
grain  are  free,  while  bags  of  jute  for  flour,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other 
purposes  are  dutiable  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Burlaps  not 
exceeding  60  inches  in  width  are  free,  while  burlaps  exceeding  60  inches 
in  width  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Bibles  and  other  books  in  foreign  languages,  printed' for  gratuitous 
distribution,  are  free,  while  Bibles  and  other  books  in  foreign  languages, 
if  printed  for  sale,  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Keedles  and  looking-glass  plates  are  free,  while  protective  duties  are 
levied  on  iron-ore  and  soda-ash. 

Extract  of  hemlock  bark  is  free,  and  extract  of  sumac  is  dutiable. 

Beans  and  peas  are  free,  while  rice  is  dutiable  at  $1.28  per  bushel. 

Wool  and  salt  are  free,  while  sugar  and  coal  are  given  high  duties. 

Copper-ore  is  free,  and  nickel  and  zinc  ores  are  protected. 

One  clause  of  the  bill  fixes  the  duties  on  screens,  covers,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  articles  of  silk,  jiite,  or  vegetable  material,  at  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  while  other  provisions  of  the  bill  fix  rates  on  the  same 
articles  at  from  15  to  50  per  cent. 

We  have  enumerated  but  a  few  of  the  many  defects  and  incongrui- 
ties of  the  House  bill,  as  every  correct  principle  of  tariff  construction 
has  been  violated  in  selecting  articles  for  the  free  list  and  those  upon 
which  large  reductions  in  rates  are  made. 

FREE  RAW  SIATERIALS. 

We  have  shown  the  deceptive  character  of  the  claim  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  House  bill  to  place  certain  materials  on  the  free  list  would 
stimulate  manufactures. 
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All  protectionists  agree  that  cmde  materials  used  in  mannfactnres,  or 
articles  of  any  description  which  can  not  be  produced  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  this  country,  or  which,  from  climatic  or  other  causes  (not 
depending  upon  the  cost  of  labor),  can  not  be  produced  here  under  as 
favorable  conditions  as  elsewhere,  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
With  few  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  materials  which  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  included  in  this  description  are  now  free.  Those  upon  which 
a  revenue  duty  is  now  retained  are  transferred  to  the  free  list  in  the  sub- 
stitute to  the  House  bin  proposed  by  your  committee.  The  great  num- 
ber of  articles  which  have  been  added  to  the  free  list  since  1870  in  pur- 
saaace  of  this  policy  is  elsewhere  alluded  to.  The  percentage  of  im- 
portations of  free  and  dutiable  articles  under  the  various  tariffs  which 
have  been  in  existence  from  1846,  inclusive,  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


1847  to  1857 
1868  to  1861 
1879  to  1888 
1884  to  1887 


Ihitiftblo. 


88 
78 
70 
66 


P«ro0nC 
It 
23 
80 
84 


It  will  be  seen  that  with  protective  legislation  we  have  had  a  much 

larger  and  constantly  increasing  amount  of  free  importations.     The 

protective  policy  contemplates  the  free  admission  of  all  non-competing 

articles  and  of  all  those  in  the  production  of  which  the  benefactions  of 

nature  have  given  other  countries  permanent  advantages  over  our  own. 

The  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials,  as  advocated  by  tariff  reformers, 
is  a  difficult  one  to  enforce  in  legislation.  In  the  usual  division  of  labor 
the  finished  product  of  one  man  becomes  the  raw  material  of  his  indus- 
trial successor.  If  each  man  in  this  series  becomes  a  tariff  reformer, 
and  insists  that  every  article  which  he  buys  shall  be  considered  a  raw 
material  and  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  that  every  article  which  he  sells 
shall  be  deemed  a  manufactured  product  and  protected,  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  tariff  construction  is  impossible. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  but  very  few  of  the  articles  placed  on  the 
free  list  by  the  House  bill  can  possibly  be  classed  as  raw  materials. 

In  the  small  number  of  cases  where  duties  have  been  proi)erly  re- 
Boved  from  crude  materials,  such  a  reduction  has  been  made  on  the 
Banofactared  product  that  the  change  would  prove  an  injury  rather 
tJian  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  bill  seeks  to  reduce  the  duties  on  th^  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  the  fact  is  that,  of  the  long  list  of  articles  put  upon 
thefiree  list,  salt  is  the  only  one  which  could  be  called  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  of  the  changes  made  in  the  dutiable  list  the  insignificant  reduc- 
tioDs  on  sugar  and  rice  are  the  only  ones  which  could  be  credited  to 
tins  {Nirpoee.    In  marked  contrast  with  these  trivial  reductions  is  the 
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action  taken  in  reducing  rates  of  duty  on  luxuries,  as  shown,  by  Hie 
following  table : 


Artioles. 


Sxisting  datlM. 


Proposed  dntlea. 


Artifloial  fefttbers,  flowers,  and  mflUnery  ontune&ts 

DoUsand  toys 

KidgloTea 

Cosmetics,  pomades,  and  toilet  powders 

Cot,  engraved,  and  stained  glass 

Hannfactnree  of  rosewood,  mahogany,  mid  satin  wood 

Proprietazy  preparations,  pills,  etc 

Olive,  salad,  aao  other  oils 

Fine  confectionery f 

Prepared  cocoa  and  chocolate  ,i 

Manofactures  of  marble 

Percnssion  caps 

Fine  linen  cloths  of  aU  kinds • 


60  per  cent 

85  per  cent 

60  per  cent 

60  percent 

45  per  cent 

85  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

Varioos 

10  ceptsper  poond 

60  per  cent 

2  cents  per  ponnd 

60  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

85  per  cent , 


SOperoent. 

80  percent. 

40  per  oentb 

80  per  oentb 

40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

80  per  oent^ 

Free. 

5  cents  per  poand. 

40  per  cent. 

Free. 

80  per  oent. 

80  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


FREE  WOOL. 

We  have  been  recently  advised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  in  any  tariff  revision  ^^  such  reliance  upon  present  revenue  arrange- 
ments as  has  been  invited  or  encouraged  should  be  fairly  and  justly  re- 
garded,'' and  assured  that  in  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  his  party  friends 
^'abrupt  and  radical  changes  which  might  endanger  such  enterprises 
and  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  labor  dependent  upon  their  sucoess 
and  continuance  are  not  contemplated  or  intended.'' 

There  can  be  no  better  test  of  the  sincerity  of  these  sounding  decla- 
rations than  the  proposition  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list.    Wool  has 
been  dutiable  since  1816,  and  through  all  the  tariff  mutations  which 
have  taken  place  since  no  suggestion  has  been  made  py  any  political 
party,  up  to  the  inanguration  of  the  present  administration,  for  the  re- 
moval of  duties.    The  wool-growers  of  the  country  produce  annually 
300,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $100,000,000.    They  supply  nine- 
tenths  of  the  clothing  wool  used  by  American  manufacturers,  and 
they  have    raised  the   United    States  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
wool-prodacing   countries  of  the  world.    Those  who  have,  by  their 
patient  labor  and  intelligent  efforts  built  up  this  great  industry,  rely- 
ing for  security  upon  the  protection  of  '<  present  revenue  arrange- 
ments," are   certainly    entitled    to   fair   treatment   and   reasonable 
consideration.     They    are   refused   either    by  this   proposal.    It   is 
neither  fair  nor  reasonable  to  suddenly  force  this    large  portion  of 
Qur  people  into  unequal  and  ruinous  competition  with  the  underpaid 
or  semi- barbaric  labor  of  other  wool-producing  countries.    It  will  afford 
no  consolation  to  the  numerous  wool-growers  of  the  country  to  tell 
them  that  their  ruin  may  benefit  the  woolen  manufacturers,  or  that  we 
must  have  free  wool  because  England,  Germany,  and  Prance,  under 
circumstances  and  conditioDS  entirely  different  from  ours,  have  removed 
the  duties.     If  we  are  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  alone,  and  to  have  in  view  the  development  of  our  own  great 
natural  resources,  the  adequate  protection  and  care  of  wool  producing 
must  continue  a  feature  of  our  American  policy.    Even  the  govern* 
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meat  of  the  Southern  Gonfederaoy,  with  a  provision  in  its  oonstitation 
which  forbade  the  imposition  of  protective  daties,  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  wool  production,  and  levied  a  duty  on  raw 
vooL 

Scarcely  any  other  branch  of  American  Industry  is  more  important  to 
the  American  people  or  more  necessary  to  their  industrial  prosperity  and 
independence  than  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing.  Scarcely 
aay  other  branch  has  so  fully  vindicated  the  policy  of  protective  duties 
Dy  remarkable  growth  since  the  enactment  of  the  protective  tariff  of 
1861.  In  selecting  these  branches  of  industry  fbr  the  radical  changes 
which  finee-trade  theories  enforce,  the  President  and  his  party  have 
made  it  perfectly  understood,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  th^t  their  ac- 
ceptance of  these  theories  is  complete,  and  that  they  intend  to  put  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  protective  system. 

The  only  reason  given  for  advocating  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  wool, 
which  have  ao  greatly  benefited  agriculture,  is  that  cheaper  raw  mate- 
nals  would  help  the  manu£afiturer  and  benefit  the  consumer.  In  the 
same  breath  it  is  asserted  that  the  prices  of  wool  have  been  lower  with 
protective  duties  than  with  revenue  duties.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
wool  grower  believe  that  firee  trade  will  raise  the  price  of  wool^  and  at 
the  aameltime  make  the  manufacturer  believe  that  the  same  change  will 
render  his  materials  cheaper,  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  sue- 
eeesfoL  In  a  large  portion  of  our  country  wool  growing  is  co-extensive 
with  fanning,  and  the  incidental  benefits  to  the  fariher,  in  many  thour 
sands  of  caseB,  make  agriculture  profitable  where  it  would  otherwise  be 
piofitleBS.  It  i&by  no  means  to  the  farmer  who  devotes  his  attention 
exclusively  or  mainly  to  the  culture  of  sheep  that  the  duties  on  wool  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.  A  taa:  greater  number  of  farmers  now 
make  farming  pay  with  the  aid  of  wool  growing  who  could  not  do  so  if 
they  were  obliged  to  compete  with  the  fiock-masters  and  ranges  of 
Australasia  or  South  America. 

The  contention  that  wool  growing  in  this  country  has  not  been  aided 
or  encouraged  by  protective  duties  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  annual  production  and  production  per  capita 
teinU40tol885: 

Amount  of  wool  jprodueed  in  iho  United  SMm. 


Ymt. 


m.. 
m. 
Ba. 


FtodnetSoiL 


85^803,114 

O;  516,909 

60^96A»918 

Ifi2,90it000 

181, 000^  Me 


P«reaj>ita. 


Poimdt. 
16 

17 
1.7 

4.2 


1879 
1880 
1888 
1884 

1886 


PivdnotioB. 


pQvndt. 
232,600,000 
240,000,000 
290,000,000 
808,000,000 
285,000,000 


Per-oftpite. 


Bovndi. 


4.6 
4.7 
6.8 
6.4 
4.7 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1860,  after  fourteen  years  of  revenue  tariff, 
te  total  production  of  domestic  wool*  was  60,264,913  pounds,  or  1.7 
POBndft  per  capita,  while  in  1884,  after  twenty-four  years  of  protection, 
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the  total  production  had  increased  to  308,000,000  poands,  or  5.4  poun<ls 
per  capita.  This  increase  jastiftes  the  policy  of  affording  this  impor- 
tant agricultural  product  adequate  protection. 

MANUPAOTUEES  OP  WOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
woolen  manufactures.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  value  of  maim- 
factures  of  wool  in  each  of  the  census  years  from  1820  to  1880,  and  the 
per  capita  value  for  each  of  those  years : 

Value  of  nuln^faoturea  of  wool  in  each  of  the  oeneue  years  from  1820  to  1880,  and  the  per 

capita  value. 


1820 
18:10 

1840 
1850 


Value. 


f4. 418, 068 
)4, 528, 166 
20.696.009 
43,207,645 


Valne 

per 
capita. 


$0.46 

.88 

.82 

1.86 


1860 
1870 
1880 


Value. 


$65,596,894 

177,495.089 
367,252,913 


Value 
per 

oapita. 


$2.09 

4.60 
5.34 


The  average  annual  quantity  of  wool  consumed  by  our  manufactarers 
from  1840  to  1887  was  as  follows : 

Amount  of  wool  ooneiumed  hy  American  manufaoturere  by  decades — average  per  annum. 


Periods. 


1841.*0O 
1851-'60 
1861-^70 
1871-'80 
1881-'87 


Produota. 


46, 000, 000 

66,0U0,000 

ISO,  000, 000 

192,225.000 

288, 428, 571 


Importa. 


13.976.458 
23,010,629 
60,161.113 
64, 001, 664 
79,208,685 


Total  con-    |     Per 
anmption.    .  capita. 


69,970.450 

88.010,629 

200. 161, 113 

256,316,664 

368.634,156 


3.0 
3.3 
5.4 

6.6 


These  tables,  taken  together,  show  that  harmonious  development  of 
interests  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  American  policy  of  protection  to 
secure. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  heavy  duty  on  wool  has  prevented  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  woolen  manufactures.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
parison between  this  and  an  industry  which  has  free  raw  material,  we 
insert  the  following  statement,  shiowing  the  total  valui^  and  the  value 
per  ca])ica  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufaetures  of  the  United  States 
lor  each  of  the  census  years  from  1830  to  1880: 

Comparative  titatement  of  the  raUtesof  mannfacturen  of  colion  and  wool  in  each  of  the  cfnsxi^ 
yrarsfrom  Iri^O  to  IdSO,  and  the  per  capita  raliw  of  each  inann fact  are. 


Maottfaotu.  ea  of  cotton. 


Valna. 


1820 ^. 

1880 $32,000,000 

1840 ..,      40.  »:»(»,  468 


Value  per 
capita. 


1850 
1800 
1870 
1880. 


65.501.687 
115.681,774 
177,480.739 
192,000.11^ 


$2.49 
2.71 
2.81 
3.G8 
4.(i0 
8.83 


Mannfactnree  of  wool. 


Value. 


Value  per 
oapita. 


$4,413,068 
14,52X.1G6 
20.690,999 
43,207,545 
65.596.364 
IVI.495,6K9 
297.252.913 


$0.88 

.82 

1.M 

S.W 
4.60 

6.U 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  relative  increase  in  the  value  of  woolen 
maoofiACtares  has  been  much  greater  than  in  cotton.  In  1870  the  p re- 
daction of  cotton  and  wool  per  capita  was  the  same  ($4.60  in  each  case), 
while  in  1880,  with  a  heavy  daty  upon  wool,  woolen  manufactures  had 
increased  to  $5.34,  and  cotton  manufactures,  with  free  cotton,  had  fallen 
to  $3.83  per  capita. 

It  may  be  valuable  in  this  connection  to  make  a  cpmparison  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the 
countries  which  are  the  principal  competitors  of  the  United  States  in 
woolen  manufactures. 

Germany  has  increased  its  consumption  of  wool  in  manufactures 
aboat  40  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  France  consumed  in  1866  about 
310,000,000  pounds  of  wool— 190,000,000  foreign  and  120,000,000  home 
grown ;  and  in  1886  about  446,000,000  pounds**-366,000,000  foreign  and 
80,000,000  domestic ;  an  increase  of  barely  44  per  cent,  in  twenty  years. 
Great  Britain  consumed  238,000,000  pounds  in  1859,  when  the  United 
States  consumed  86,000,000  pounds.  In  1885  Great  Britain  consumed 
366,000,000  pounds,  when  the  United  States  consumed  400,000,000 
ponnds.  This  startling  change  in  the  industrial  relations  of  the  two 
countries  may  afford  some  explanation  of  the  anxiety  in  Oreat  Britain 
for  the  destruction  of  the  protective  policy  of  this  country. 

The  development  of  woolen  manufactures  in  the  United  States  has 
been  arrested  by  the  inadequate  duties  that  were  imposed  upon  manu- 
factares  of  wool  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  which,  taken  together  with 
the  erroneous  classification  of  manufactures  of  worsted,  have  led  to 
greatly  increased  importations  from  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
BelgiaoDu  The  rapidity  with  which  these  importations  have  increased 
the  past  year  threatens,  unless  some  remedy  shall  be  promptly  adopted, 
to  destroy  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  worsted  coatings,  etc., 
from  the  consular  district  of  Bradford,  a  single  manufacturing  district 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  past  six  months  and  for  a  corresponding  period 
1111887: 


£zport«  from  the  commlar  dUtrict  of  ^radfardy  England^  to  the  United  States  of  certain 
•MfeK  and  wonted  fabrics  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1887  and  1888. 


Artioles. 


'"ft....... 

Jontcd  MMtinn 

^«  foods 

TMd 


1887. 

188& 

$3.  IW.  760 

1,634,235 

197.560 

710,  595 

302,702 

$3,363,605 
2, 689,  387 

274,  255 
1,407,705 

346,330 

6,933,852 

8,081,282 

Inonaoe. 


$183,845 

1,155,152 

76,695 

688,110 

43,62$ 

2,147,430 


Similar  statistics  in  regard  to  importations  from  other  districts  and 
ewntries  are  not  available,  but  they  would  undoubtedly  show  a  like  in- 
««»«  of  importations. 
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The  average  annaal  importation  of  all  mann&ctores  of  wodl'escept 
carpets,  for  the  years  1868  to  1883,  under  the  tariff  of  1867,  was 
$34,129,676.21.  The  average  annnal  vidue  of  the  same  importatioDS 
nnder  act  of  March  3, 1883,  in  the  years  1884-^87  was  $39^232,500.25. 
The  value  of  these  importations  in  1887  was  $42,752,588.12,  attd  in  1888 
was  $46,352,063. 

The  value  of  the  import  ations  of  all  manu&ctores  of  wool  for  the 
mohth  of  July,  1888,  was  $1,265,992  greater  than  the  importatious  for 
the  corresponding  month  in  1887.  If  this  rate  of  inci-ease  contiooes, 
the  total  imports  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  about  $63,000,000. 

To  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
quantity  of  imported  woolen  manufactures  is  increasing  we  should 
consider  the  great  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  woolen 
and  worsted  goods.  The  average  value'  of  the  importations  of  manu- 
factures of  worsteds,  etc.,  for  the  four  years  prior  to  1888  was  $1.33  ))er 
pound,  while  in  1887  the  average  had  fallal  to  79  cents  per  pound. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  consume  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
wool  produced  on  the  globe,  the  consumption  per  capita  being  very 
much'  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  In  1860  the  Americau 
producers  supplied  68  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  woolens  required  for 
domestic  consumption^  in  1880  they  supplied  87  per  cent.;  while  in 
1884  the  amount  of  woolen  goods  imported  was  probably  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  total  consumption.  Since  the  reduction  in 
rates  made  in  1883,  however,  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports of  woolens,  domestic  production  has  relatively  declined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  value  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported manufactures  of  wool,  value  per  capita,  and  proportion  of  the 
American  market  held  by  American  and  foreign  manufacturers  in  each 
of  the  census  years  from  1820  to  1880: 


1820 
1880 
1840 
1850 
1800 
1870 
1880 


Domefttio  nuoinfkotaTM. 


Valoe. 


$4,413,068 
14, 528, 166 
20,696,999 
43,207,545 
65, 500. 364 
177, 495, 689 
267, 252, 913 


Valae 

per 
capita. 


$0.46 

.88 

.82 

1.86 

2.09 

4.60 

.5.34 


Pep- 

centoge 

of  total 

oonsamp' 

Uon. 


88 

64 
60 
77 
68 
85 
87 


Impoitatloiu. 


Value. 


$7,238,954 
8,290,062 
13,050,772 
13,005,852 
31,833,273 
33,046,621 
39, 537, 694 


Valno 
per 

oapiia. 


Per- 

oentage 
of  total 

OODMlBp- 
tiOD. 


$0.76 
.75 
.04 
.65 
1.16 
.04 
.00 


m 

36 
40 
23 
32 

J5 
]3 


One  of  the  principal  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of  firee  wool 
is  that  if  the  duty  should  be  removed  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  tfae 
United  States  would  be  able  to  compete  successfully  for  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  that  by  retaining  the  duty  upon  wool  we  are  deliber- 
ately excluding  them  Ixom  profitable  employment.    There  is,  we  be* 
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lieve^  mach  popolar  misapprehensioa  as  to  the  extent  of  the  markets 
of  Uie  world  in  woolen  goods.  The  total  amount  of  the  net  importations 
of  woden  goods  by  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  excluding  the  United 
States,  probably  does  not  exceed  $90,000,000  per  annum.  We  ourselves 
impqrted  last  year,  1888,  nearly  $t9,000,000  in  foreign  value  of  woolen 
goods,  or  more  l^an  $80,000,000  in  duty  paid  value. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  we  have  within  oar  own  reach  a  market 
which  is  almost  eqaal  in  importance  to  all  the  other  available  markets 
of  Uie  world,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  Congress 
to  mcore  to  American  producers  by  wise  legislation  this  important  por- 
tion of  the  world's  market.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  if  we  had  free 
wool  we'eonld  not  compete  on  equal  terms  for  the  neutral  markets  of 
t2ie  world.  We  could  not  compete  because  the  cost  of  production  of 
all  manufaetares  of  wool  aside  'from  the  cost  of  wool  is  much  greater 
in  the  United  States  than  in  competing  countries.  We  have  equal  ad- 
vaatages  in  machinery,  capital,  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  but  the 
maefa  greater  wages  paid  to  operatives  and  the  greater  earnings  in  this 
oomitry  of  all  l^e  people  who  contribute  to  the  production  of  our  woolen 
maniifiM^tares  prevent  suoeessful  competition  in  neutral  markets,  un- 
less wages  sboald  be  reduced  to  the  foreign  scale. 

It  is  only  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Ameriean  system  that  the  opera- 
tires  in  American  woolen  mills  can  hope  to  retain  the  immense  advan- 
tages m  respect  of  wages  which  they  have  over  the  workingmen  of 
Englaod,  Germany,  and  France.    The  protection  of  the  allied  industries 
of  wool  and  woolens  has  not,  however,  been  beneficial  alone  to  the  per- 
sons employed  in  woolen  mills.    It  has  at  the  same  time  helped  to  in* 
erease  the  wages  and  rewards  of  farm  labor ;  it  has  enabled  us  to  raise 
and  sell  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool   where  60,000,000  pounds  were 
raised,  and  to  employ  operatives  in  working  up  400,000,000  pounds 
where  but  86,000,000  x>onnds  were  manufactured.    Coincident  with 
this constantadvanee  in  wages  and  enlarged  employment  there  has  been* 
ft  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  woolen  goods  to  American  consumers. 
Free  trade  in  wool  and  a  bare  revenue  duty  for  woolens  would  compel 
tiTBersto  raise  other  crops,  of  which  the  supply  is  already  greater  than 
the  demand,  and  it  would  close  factories  in  which  many  millions  of  capi- 
tal are  invested,  rob  an  army  of  operatives  of  employment,  and  force 
down  the  wages  of  all  other  labor. 
All  this  sacrifice  and  suffering,  this  arrest  of  harmonious  progress, 
ittd  this  disorganization  of  labor,  we  are  asked  to  face  in  the  hope  that 
»ith  one-sixth  of  the  world's  supply  of  wool  cut  off,  we  may  thereby 
^et  cheaper  wool  and  woolens.    If  this  hope  were  rational,  the  loss 
voald  &r  outweigh  the  gain.    It  is  better  to  maintain  the  wages  of  our 
^orkets  and  to  develop  our  own  resourc'^es  than  to  abandon  our  fields, 
^  our  mills,  and  look  to  Europe  for  the  supply  of  our  manufact 
M«4  products. 
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A  SEOTIONAL.  BILL. 

The  removal  of  the  daties  from  cotton  ties,  burlaps  to  be  used  as  cot< 
ton  bagging,  machinery  for  making  cotton  bagging,  j ate  bags,  etc.,  the 
retention  of  high  daties  on  certain  plantation  prodacts,  such  as  sag^^r  at 
68  per  cent,  and  rice  at  100  per  cent.,  the  imposition  of  daties  which 
would  be  protective  on  the  coarser  kinds  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics 
manufsi^tured  in  this  section,  all  point  to  an  attempt  by  the  terms  of 
the  House  bill  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  planters  of  the  cotton-gn^ow- 
ing  States,  an  attempt  made  with  the  vain  hope  that  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  achieve  thd  permanent  prosperity  of  one  section  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

The  indnstries  of  this  section  are  not  disturbed.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  considerable  nomber  of  interests  in  other  sections  are  suffering  from 
insafficient  prot^tion,  and  yet  it  is  significant  that  the  only  article  upon 
which  the  rate  of  duty  is  increased  in  the  entire  bill  is  ancleaned  rice, 
which  by  a  change  in  classification  is  advanced  from  70  to  100  per  cent* 
ad  valorem.  We  sobmi therewith  (Appendix  E)  asuggestive  table  taken 
from  the  census  reports,  which  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  the  va- 
rious manufactured  products  upon  which  rates  are  removed  or  largely 
reduced  by  the  House  bill  that  were  produced  in  1880  in  the  eleven  cotton 
States  and  in  the  other  States.  This  table  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
section  which  furnishes  the  bill  and  two-thirds  of  its  eflFective  sapport>- 
ers  supplies  but  2^  per  cent,  of  the  indnstries  to  be  crippled  or  destroyed. 

A  BILL  TO  FAVOlt  CANADA. 

The  discrimination  is  not  less  marked  in  favor  of  the  people  of 
Oanada  and  against  the  farmers  and  lumbermen  living  along  our  north- 
ern border  from  Maine  to  Oregon.  The  following  table  contains  a  com- 
parison of  the  rates  which  are  imposed  by  the  Canadian  tariff  apon 
certain  articles  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  the  Hoase  bill  under  con- 
sideration: 

Comparative  statement  of  Canadian  and  United  States  tariffs  on  certain  articles  effected  by 

the  House  hill  {EC,  B.  9051). 


Artioles. 


Oils,  animal  and  fish 

Oil,  coal 

Heate , 

Sboalders  and  other  meato. . 

Vegetables 

Peas 

BeHDs 

Brick 

Shingles 

Hubft,  spokes,  etc 

Lumber  and  timber,  n.  o.  p.  f 


Present  law. 

25  per  cent 

10  percent 

1  cent  per  pound. 

2  rents  per  pound 

10  per  cent 

10  or  20  per  cent . 
10  or  20  per  cent . 

20  per  cent 

85  cents  per  M... 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent 


H.R.M51. 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Canadian. 


20  per  cent 

7|  cts.  per  gallon. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  i>oiind. ' 
10  per  cent 

10  cts.  per  bosheL 
16  cts.  per  bnsheL 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent- 
is  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 


Under  our  existing  tariff  the  Oanadians  send  to  our  markets  annually 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  yalue  of  their  products,  which,  after  paying: 
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daties  not  greater  than  those  levierl  by  the  Oanadiau  tariff,  are  sold  in 
competition  with  oar  domestic  producers.  The  advantages  which  woald 
acerae  to  the  people  of  Canada  by  this  removal  of  daties  are  manifest. 
The  effect  which  the  placing  of  Inmber  on  the  free  list  would  have 
npon  the  Gauadian  interests  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  Consul  Hotchkiss  to  the  Department  of  State,  under  dace  of 
February  2, 1888 : 

I  haye  been  thus  explicit  in  describing  the  aystema  of  that  wo  countries,  for,  to  my 
mind,  they  are  the  key  by  wbich  the  sitaation  and  effect  may  bo  safely  prejudged  in 
case  flee  lumber  becomes  a  reality. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  American  mannfacturer  controls  the  making  of  prices. 
Id  doing  this,  he  is  not  influenced  by  the  Canadian  supply  in  any  degree.  If  the 
doty  of  (2  is  removed  it  will  not  affect  the  American  price,  because  it  has  never  been 
ft  factor  and  will  still  be  unfelt.  No  lower  price  will  prevail  in  the  United  States 
than  heretofore,  and  no  different  net  results  will  be  experienced  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Canadian,  on  the  contrary,  will  lay  his  Inmber  down  in  the  American  market 
at  |2  less  per  thousand,  and  will  obtain  for  it  the  same  as  the  American  does,  so  that 
tile  net  lesolt  to  the  Canadian  mannfacturer  will  be  a  clear  gain  of  the  |2  which  the 
American  Grovemment  has  remitted.  This  additional  net  result  to  the  Canadian 
mannfacturer  will,  however,  be  of  very  brief  duration. 

Having  shown  how  the  governments  in  Canada  continue  their  control  of  the  tim- 
"ber  land  and  their  disposition  to  tax  them  to  the  utmost,  I  am  conlident  that  not  a 
ly  pay-day  will  pass  before  a  public  notice  will  issue  in  effect  that  a  further  in- 
in  annual  and  timber  dues  has  been  made  an  order  in  council,  in  sums  snffl- 
cient  to  absorb  the  92  per  thousand  into  the  provincial  treasuries. 

That  Canada  will  do  this  we  have  reason  to  believe,  not  ODly  from 
the  foregoing  statement  bnt  from  the  fact  that  when  in  1870  we  placed 
logs  on  the  free-list,  which  prior  to  that  time  bore  a  dnty  of  $1  per 
thousand,  Canada  in  1872  responded  by  placing  an  export  dnty  on  logs 
of  $2  which  dnty  is  retained  to  this  day. 

HOME  MARKET  FOB  FABM  PBODUCTS. 

The  comparative  treatment  which  is  indicated  by  a  contrast  between 
the  daties  on  rice  and  sugar  and  the  placing  of  beans,  peas,  meats, 
T^fetables,  and  other  northern  agricnltnral  prodncts  on  the  free  list 
does  not  deter  the  supporters  of  this  bill  from  making  earnest  appeals 
to  ^mers  as  a  class  for  snpport.  This  appeal  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  a  protective  tariff  can  not  aid  the  farmer  in  securing  better  prices 
or  a  wider  market  for  his  products,  but  that  it  does  impose  a  higher 
cost  upon  every  protected  manufactured. article  which  he  buys.  It 
might  be  an  advantage  to  an  individual  farmer  if  he  were  able  to  buy 
the  protected  mannfactnred  products  which  he  consumes  at  the  prices 
they  ooald  be  purchased  for  in  England  or  Germany ;  bnt  if  all  the 
tanners  should  purchase  their  supplies  of  these  articles  at  the  lower 
foreign  price  relative  conditions  would  change  at  once. 

If  these  goods  were  all  purchased  abroad,  the  destruction  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  created  by  the  artisans 
and  mechanics  employed  in  manufactuiing  industries  would  follow,  and 
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a  very  large  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  other  porsnita  woald 
be  obliged  to  seek  employment  in  agricaltore.  K,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  mannfactares  shoald  be  pnrohased  of  domestie  producers  at  the 
lower  foreign  price,  this  would  involve,  as  we  have  shown,  a  redaction 
of  the  earnings  of  operatives  and  mechanics  to  the  foreign  level,  and 
ihe  consequent  reduction  of  their  ability  to  purchase  farm  products 
from  the  domestic  supply. 

An  addition  of  6  cents  per  day  to  the  wages  of  the  workingmen  of  the 
oountry  would  furnish  a  market  within  our  own  territory  equal  in 
extent  to  the  value  of  the  surplus  agricultural  products  now  annually 
exported.  If  the  earnings  of  all  persons  engaged  in  useful  occupations 
in  the  United  States  shoald  \>e  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  earnings  of 
the  same  classes  in  Oreat  Britain  the  purchasing  power  of  oar  people 
would  be  reduced  more  than  $3,000,000,000  per  annum,  or  "by  a  Hum  equal 
to  the  value  of  all  our  agricultural  products  in  1880. 

No  class  of  people  in  the  United  States  have  an  equal  interest  with 
the  farmer  in  the  diversifloation  of  our  industries  and  in  the  development 
of  manufactures,  for  proximity  to  profitable  markets  gives  increased 
value  to  labor  and  to  land  and  its  products. 

We  append  to  this  report  Exhibit  D,  a  statement  showing  the  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  exportation  of  cereals  from  1840  to  1887,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  relative  value  to  farmers  of  the  foreign 
and  home  markets.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  our  total  annual 
exports  of  all  cereals  would  barely  supply  domestic  consumption  for 
three  weeks.  If  the  per  capita  consumption  by  our  people  had  not 
been  greater  in  1887  than  it  was  in  1860  our  surplus  for  exportation 
would  have  been  at  least  five  hundred  million  of  bushels  g^neater  than 
it  was.  This  increase  of  consumption  per  capita  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creased earnings  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  If  the  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  cereals  should  remain  stationary  for  a  year  and  a  half  we 
should  then  have  no  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  competition  in  wheat-growing  which  has  been  developed  in  In- 
dia, South  America,  Australia,  and  in  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  is  likely  to  make  unprofitable  the  production  of  this  cereal  for 
exportation  by  our  people,  and  to  cause  the  wheat- grower  of  the  North- 
west to  look  to  an  enlargement  of  the  certain  and  remunerative  homo 
market.  This  enlarged  and  profitable  market  can  only  be  secured  by 
increasing  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  other  than  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  by  furnishing  to  all  increased  employment  without  dim- 
inution of  wages.  To  cripple  our  manufacturing  int^erests  and  reduce 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  working-men  will  result  in  augmenting  the 
number  of  competitors  in  the  field  of  agricultural  production,  and  the 
increased  supply  could,  in  that  event,  only  find  a  market  in  Europe  by 
enforced  competition  with  India  at  ruinous  prices.  Wheat  can  now  be 
laid  down  in  Liverpool  from  the  Central  provinces  of  India  at  as  low  a 
cost  for  transportation  as  from  Chicago,  and  Indian  wheat  can  be  deliv- 
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ered  in  New  York  at  less  cost  for  transportation  than  from  the  wheat 
§elds  of  Dakota. 

It  is  for  the  highestinteredtB  of  the  American  farmer  that  the  nnm- 
ber  of  our  food  oonsamero  rathw  than  of  food  prodncers  shoald  be  in- 
creased,  and  that  the  general  prosperity  of  all  shoald  be  secured.  It  is 
troe  that  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricnltoral  products  has  been  yery 
great,  but  the  valne  of  these  when  measured  by  the  value  of  clothing, 
farming  utenailSy  or  other  necessities  of  a  farmer's  life,  is  much  greater 
iKm  than  in  any  of  the  years  preceding  1860. 

SEDUCTIONS  UADS  BY  THE  HOXJSB  BILL,  AS  SHOWV  BY  THB  AYEB- 

AGS  AD  YALOBEM  BATE. 

After  months  spent  in  violent  attacks  upon  the  protective  system,  and 
▼hen, fortunately,  the  i>eople  of  the  country  have  become  thoroughly 
aroused  to  imjiending  danger,  the  fUends  of  the  House  bill  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  a  f^E-ee-trade  measure,  and  that  it  would  not  injuriously 
afiect  the  vital  interests  of  any  of  the  large  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  American  industries.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  said  that  the  bill 
proposes  an  average  reduction  of  only  $4.32  on  every  $100  of  dutiable 
merchandise  imported.  The'  average  ad  valorem  rate  assessed  on  all 
dutiable  goods  in  1887  was  47.10  per  cent.,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
average  rate  under  the  terms  of  the  House  bill  would  be  42.78  per  cent, 
and  that  therefore  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  rates  is  not  more 
thaQ  9^  per  cent. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  small  percentage  of  reduction  of  rates  proves 
conclnsively  that  the  bill  is  conservative  in  its  character,  that  it  would 
not  injure  any  established  industry,  and  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  severe 
criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.    It  is  assumed  that  the  reten- 
tion of  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  42.78  per  cent,  on  dutiable  mer- 
(^ndise  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bill  has  no  free-trade  tendencies. 
These  statements  in  regard  to  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  imposed 
Wthe  bill  and  the  i>ercentage  of  reductions  made  by  it  are  misleading 
Uid  deceptive.    The  average  percentage  of  reduction  made  by  the  House 
bOl  in  tariff  rates  can  be  estimated  by  a  compari  son  of  the  amount  which 
was  collected^  with  existing  rates,  upon  the  importations  of  the  articles 
lamed  in  its  various  sections,  in  any  given  year,  with  the  amount  which 
^d  have  been  collected  on  the  same  importations  if  the  rates  pro- 
poeed  had  been  operative.    The  rates  imposed  by  three  schedules  of  the 
nesting  tari£f,  namely,  F,  H,  and  L  (tobacco,  wines  and  liquors,  and 
cite),  are  not  reduced  or  changed  in  any  manner  by  the  terms  of  the 
IrU  In  the  other  schedules  the  duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles 
tte  left  unchanged,  and  these,  together  with  the  schedules  referred  to, 
Aoold  not)  of  coarse,  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
pcnsentage  of  redaction  of  duties  or  rates. 
The  valne  of  all  the  articles  upoo  which  the  rates  of  duty  are  changed 
^  the  bin,  and  which  are  alone  affected  by  its  provisions,  imported  in 
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1887,  accordiDg  to  the  statement  furDished  by  the  Oommittee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  printed  in  connection  with  the  bill,  was  $249,806,796.20. 
Upon  these  articles  there  was  imposed  a  duty  in  1887  of  $136,087, 147.77, 
equivalent  to  54.48  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  same  articles,  if  imported 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  would  have  paid,  according 
to  the  same  statement,  duties  to  the  amount  of  $8G,(>00,907.62,  or  au  ad 
valorem  rate  ot  34.G7  per  cent.  The  resulting  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  under  the  House  bill  on  the  importations  of  1887 
would  be  $40,406,240.15,  or  a  percentage  of  reduction  of  36.36  per  cent., 
instead  of  9.2  per  cent.,  as  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  bill. 

To  ascertain,  however,  the  effect  which  the  bill  would  have  npon 
protected  industries,  we  should  eliminate  from  this  computation  the 
amount  collected  from  the  revenue  duty  imposed  upon  sugar.  If  we 
deduct  the  value  of  the  importations  and  amount  of  duty  collected  from 
sugar  in  1887,  we  should  then  have  the  value  of  all  imported  articles 
referred  to  in  the  bill  $175,571,927.80,  upon  which  the  duties  collected 
in  1887  amounted  to  $78,074,855.50.  The  duties  which  would  Lave 
(been  collected  upon  these  articles  under  the  proposed  bill  would  have 
amounted  to  $30,525,789.49,  showing  a  percentage  of  reduction  of  duties 
and  rates  upon  all  articles  named  in  the  bill,  exclusive  of  sugar,  of  40.37 
percent.  These  articles  paid  an  average  ad-valorem  rate  in  1887  under 
the  present  law  of  44.46  per  cent.,  and  would  have  paid,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill,  22.51  per  cent.  Instead,  then,  of  retainiDg  an 
average  ad- valorem  rate  upon  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill  of  42.78 
I)er  cent.,  it  would  actually  retain  but  22.51  per  cent 

The  statement  of  reductions  furnished  by  the  House  committee  does 
not  embrace  the  reduction  which  would  be  produced  by  putting  German 
looking-glass  plates,  bags  of  jute,  jute  machinery,  and  several  other 
articles  of  less  imp  ortance  upon  the  free  list,  nor  does  it  include  the  re- 
duction which  would  be  made  by  an  important  change  of  classification 
in  Schedule  B,  reducing  the  duties  on  several  kinds  of  china,  porcelain 
ware,  etc.,  from  60  to  35  per  cent.  If  these  reductions  are  taken  into 
consideration  it  is  apparent  that  the  measure  reduces  the  rates  of  duty 
more  than  one-half  upon  all  articles  affected  by  it,  except  sugar. 

The  average  reduction  in  rates  can  be  estimated  by  another  method, 
viz,  by  a  direct  comparison  of  every  item  of  existing  and  proposed  rates 
and  finding  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  each  case  (as  shown  in  ap- 
pendix G),  and  averaging  the  resulting  percentages  without  regard  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  articles  or  the  amount  of  importations. 
This  method  would  show  an  average  reduction  of  53  per  cent. 

The  alleged  conservative  character  of  the  bill  disappears  under  this 
examination,  and  we  find  that  the  average  reductions  it  would  produce 
are  more  than  twice  as  great  as  any  which  have  heretofore  been  pro- 
posed by  the  most  courageous  revenue  reformer. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  given  to  show  the  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  protective  character  of  a  revenue  measure  by  the 
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aTCST^e  nd- valorem  rate  whioh  it  imposes  upon  dutiable  articles.  It  is 
tke  distribation  and  relation  of  rates,  and  not  the  average  rate  imposed 
OH  all  articles,  which  determine  the  character  of  a  tariff.  For  instance, 
the  average  ad- valorem  rate  imposed  upon  all  dutiable  articles  by  the 
British  tarijGT  in  1887  was  70.07  per  cent.,  and  yet  it  will  hardly  be  claimed 
that  the  British  tariff  is  protective  in  its  character. 

K  all  of  the  articles  in  our  tariff  schedules  upon  which  protective  duties 
are  levied  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  and  all  our  protected  in- 
dostnes  destroyed,  and  duties  should  be  maintained  at  present  rates 
apoD  tobacco,  silks,  wines,  and  liquors,  and  sugar,  the  average  ad  valoren 
rate,  imposed  upon  .dutiable  importatioDS  would  be  71.92  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  47.10,  and  by  this  wonderful  mathematical  process  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  protection  by  the  average  ad  valorem  rate,  we  should  find 
that  the  nearer  we  approached  to  free  trade  the  greater  would  be  the 
degree  of  protection  afforded  our  industries.  The  assurance  that  after 
all  a  high  average  ad  valorem  rate  was  preserved  would  afford  .no 
eompensation  to  the  manufacturers  or  workingmen  whose  iudustries 
were  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  duties.  The  average  rate  upon  all 
the  schedules,  excluding  silks,  wines,  liquors,  tobacco,  and  sugar  in 
1S87,  was  37.65  per  cent 

The  effect  of  placing  articles  on  the  free  list  which  bear  lower  rates  of 
daty  than  the  average  is  obviously  to  increase  the  average  rates  on  the 
lemainiDg  datiable  articles.  The  high  average  ad  valorem  rate  result- 
ing from  our  present  tariff  is  owing  to  the  unexampled  low  prices  cur- 
rent for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  the  high  rates  of  duties  levied  on 
tobacco,  silks,  wines,  liquors,  and  sugar. 

The  tariff  of  1846  is  constantly  referred  to  by  tariff  reformers  as  a 
model  enactment,  and  yet  if  the  articles  in  the  four  schedules  named 
had  been  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  in  1887  which  were  imposed  upon 
them  in  1846  (wines,  40  per  cent.;  sagar,  30  per  cent.;  tobacco,  40  per 
cent;  silks,  30  pertsent.),  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  upon  all  im- 
ported merchandise  in  1887  would  have  been  23.69  per  cent.,  or  a  less 
Tate  than  was  imposed  upon  all  imported  merchandise  under  the  act 
of  1846. 

FBEE  TBABE. 

In  coDseqaence  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  manifested  by  the  authors 
^Bd  supporters  of  the  bill  under  consideration  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  are  free-traders,  or  that  the  measure  which  they  have  proposed 
looks  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  is 
^derstood  by  free  trade  when  the  term  is  used  to  describe  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  a  nation. 

It  is  true,  there  is  but  one  country  to  which  we  can  look  for  an  illus- 
tration, as,  with  the  conspicuous  exception  of  Great  Britain,  all  other 
^mmercial  nations  have  rejected  the  teachings  of  that  school  of  politi- 
cal economists  who  dream  of  universal  serenity  and  prosperity  to 
^  aecomplished  through  the  adoption  of  fi^e-trade  theories.    Free 
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toade,  then,  judged  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  does  not  mean 
the  abolition  of  onstom-honses  nor  the  collection  of  all  revenues  by  di- 
reet  taxation.  There  is  annually  paid  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
under  the  provisions  of  the  British  tariff  an  equal  sum  per  capita  for 
duties  on  imports  to  that  which  would  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  or  of  the  substitute 
proposed  by  your  committee. 

A  free-trade  country  muy  be  properly  described  as  one  which  does 
not  impose  protective  duties  upon  importations.  Lord  Salisbury  lately 
defined  a  free-trader  as  one  who  is  opposed  to  protection*  Mr.  David 
A.  Wells  recently  said,  *^  Free  trade,  as  an.  economic  principle  or  politico- 
commetcial  system,  is  the  direct  opposite  to  the  so-called  principle  or 
systeni  of  protection."  If  these  deflnitiona  are  covrect  the  promoters  of 
this  bill  are  self-confessed  free-traders,  and  the  denial  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  <^  crusade  of  free  trade  "  comes  too  late,  for  the  American 
people  are  not  likelj^  to  forget  the  lessonsof  1844  and  the  political  rally- 
ing cry  of  "  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  ?42." 

American  free-traders  or  revenue  reformers,  as  they  now*  choose  to 
call  themselves,  are  h(^elessiy  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  raising  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment: many  of  the  more  conspicuous  are  in  favor  of  a  single  tax  upoD 
land;  others  prefer  the  direct  tax  contemplated  by  our  Constitution; 
some  favor  the  collection  of  revenue  by  customs  duties  upon  articles 
not  produced  in  this  country,  after  the  manner  of  the  British  tariff; 
much  the  larger  number,  however,  are  in  favor  of  a  general  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  but  all  oppose  with  equal  ardor  the  imposition  of  pro- 
tective duties,  which  they  declare  to  be  '^vicious"  and ^^ iniquitous," 
resulting  in  *< spoliation"  and  ** robbery." 

These  gentlemen  have  also  differed  at  times  as  to  the  best  method  of 
securing  the  abolition  of  protective  duties  and  the  destruction  of  tlie 
system.  They  are,  however,  in  substantial  agreement  that  the  loDg 
line  of  our  industrial  defenses  can  only  be  carried  by  concentrating 
their  forces  upon  that  which  seems  from  time  to  time  to  be  the  weakest 
X>oint.  After  each  repulse  or  defeat  some  new  point  has  been  selected 
for  the  assault.  The  warfare  has  usually  been  directed  against  tlie 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  who  were  declared  to  be  odious  monopo- 
lists, whose  exactions  wrung  from  an  unwilling  people  by  the  machiuery 
of  a  protective  tariff  could  be  no  longer  tolerated.  The  present  move- 
ment is  disguised  under  the  pretense  of  a  purpose  to  assist  and  eman- 
cipate our  overburdened  manufacturers. 

Great  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  varied 
and  various  reform  measures  which  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
from  year  to  year,  but  in  all,  the  common  purpose  of  destroying  the  pro- 
tective system  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  free-trade  programme 
embodied  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration  was  adopted  in  1885,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  so-called  Morrison  horizontal  reduction  bill  of  1884. 
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In  November,  1885,  the  firee-traders  and  revenue  reformers  o£  the 
coantry  met  in  national  confierenoe  at  Chicago,  under  the  auspices,  of 
the  American  Free  Trade  League,  to  decide  upon  a  plan  for  renewing 
the  attack  upon  the  common  enemy.  This  important  conference,  after 
prolonged  discussion,  determined  to  urge  upon  their  friends  in  Congress 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  outlined  in  the  following  resolutions : 

We  therefore  urge  upon  Congress  for  aotion  at  the  ensuing  session — 

(1)  That,  nnder  no  pretense,  shall  way  oonntenanoe  be  given  to  attempts  to  in- 
cnase  pioteotive  daties. 

(2)  That  articles  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  great  industries  should,  in  the  in* 
terest  of  labor  and  commerce,  be  fireed  from  duty,  whether  they  be  crude  materfals  (as 
hnnber,  salt,  coal,  ore,  wool,  etc.)  or  partly  manufactured  (as  chemicals,  dye-stufiiei, 
tin-plate,  wood-pnlp,  ete.)> 

(3)  That  on  piodncts  from  saoh  articles  duties  should  be  at  least  correspondingly 
reduced,  so  that  protection,  real  or  nominal,  to  manufacturers  shall  not  be  increased 
and  that  the  consumer  shall  have  the  inunediate  benefit  of  the  reduction. 

We  urge  that  any  steps  in  tariff  reform  should  simplify  the  present  complicated 
classification,  and  should  do  away  with  mixed  duties,  replacing  them  by  ad  valorem 
rates,  instead  of  specific  daties  which  are  most  burdensome  on  low-priced  goods  oon- 
somed  by  the  g^reat  body  of  the  people. 

These  resolutions  were  prefeksed  by  a  long  preamble  declaring,  among 
other  things,  that  ^^  every  protective  feature  must  at  the  earliest  day 
he  eradicated  from  our  revenue  system." 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  now  under 
ooDsideration  with  the  detailed  suggestions  contained  in  the  resolutions 
will  show  with  what  fidelity  the  programme  of  the  free-trade  confer- 
ence has  been  followed  in  every  essenUal  particular. 

At  the  conference  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  memorialize  the  President  on  this  subject,  but  the  presiding  officer, 
Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  responded : 

We  can  trust  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  confident  and  significant  assertion  was  publicly  made  a  year  be- 
fore the  President  sent  the  annual  message  to  Congress  in  which  be 
enunciated  the  policy  of  the  administration  and  of  his  party  upon  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the-free  trade  conference,  and  in  which  he  sought  to 
enf(MX9e  the  soundness  of  the  position  they  had  taken  by  the  use  of  argu- 
ments which  had  become  familiar  through  constant  reiteration  for  half 
a  century  by  free-traders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  contrbversy,  however,  between  the  opponents  and  the  friends  of 
tike  bill  under  consideration  is  not  one  over  names  or  phrases ;  it  is  a 
contest  between  those  who  support  and  those  who  oppose  the  American 
system  of  defensive  duties ;  and  this  conflict  is  as  irrepressible  as  that 
which  was  waged  between  the  respective  friends  of  freedom  and 
davery.  There  is,  moreover,  the  same  irreconcilable  antagonism  be- 
tween a  protective  tariff  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  as  that  which  exists 
between  protection  and  absolute  free  trade.  The  definition  of  revenue 
daties  given  by  Secretary  Walker,  their  most  distinguished  advocate, 
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and  one  which  has  been  generally  accepted  by  his  followers,  carefally 
and  effectually  exclades  all  idea  of  protection. 

A  duty  whether  high  or  low  which  does  not-  equal  the  difference  in 
cost  of  prodaction^  in  this  and  in  any  competing  country,  of  the  article 
upon  which  it  is  levied,  is  not  protective. 

If  a  duty  is  protective  it  matters  not  to  the  labor  employed  in  an 
industry  whether  it  is  so  accidently,  incidentally,  or  whether  it  is  levied 
with  full  knowledge  and  intent  of  the  result  which  is  to  follow.  If  the 
rate  is  below  the  protective  line  it  has  no  defensive  virtue,  and  confers 
no  beuefits  upon  domestic  manufacturers.  The  debate  is  between  those 
who  believe  that  protective  duties  may  be  levied  in  pursuance  of  a  wise 
public  policy  and  those  who  believe  that  all  protective  duties  are  in- 
defensible ;  and  in  this  discussion  the  ad  vocate»  of  the  House  bill  neces- 
sarily take  their  places  among  the  opponents  of  the  protective  system. 

LABOB  COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  rates  of  duty  retained  by  the  House  bill  must  be 
suficiently  protective  to  the  labor  employed  in  our  various  manufacturing 
industries,  as  these  rates  on  all  manufactured  articles  are  greater  than 
the  entire  sum  paid  in  each  case  for  labor  in  producing  the  article.  For 
illustration,  it  is  claimed  that,  as  the  average  rate  proposed  by  the  bill 
on  manufactures  of  cotton  is  39.07  per  cent.,  and  as  the  assumed  aver- 
age labor  cost  in  these  manufactures  is  but  21.06  per  cent.,  it  may  be 
said  (even  though  competing  nations  should  reduce  the  wages  of  labor 
in  this  industry  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum)  that  the  duties  retained 
would  much  more  than  equalize  the  larger  sum  paid  by  the  American 
producer  for  labor.  The  census  of  1880  and  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Oommissioner  of  Labor  are  quoted  in  corroboration  of  these  and 
similar  statements  in  regard  to  other  industries.  The  labor  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  pig-iron  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  is 
asshmed  to  be  from  8.55  to  16.71  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  as  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  the  bill  on  pig-iron  is  $6  a 
ton,  or  nearly  55  cent,  of  the  foreign  price,  it  is  therefore  said  to  be  evi- 
dent that  this  duty  could  be  still  further  reduced  more  than  one-half 
and  yet  be  amply  protective  of  the  labor  employed  in  this  industry. 

The  extravagance  of  these  statements  and  the  falsity  of  the  deduc- 
tion made  from  them  are  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  percent- 
age of  labor  cost  in  each  case  is  based  upon  the  amount  paid  for  labor 
at  a  single  stage  of  the  long  process  of  manufacture. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  cost  of  production  of  manufactured  ar 
tides  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  or  services  of  man.  The  cost  of  the  origi- 
nal elements  in  their  natural  state,  before  they  are  advanced  in  value 
by  labor,  is  insignificant.  If,  in  computing  the  cost  of  production,  wo 
should  exclude  the  sums  paid  for  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  and  re- 
tained for  accruing  profits,  a  large  portion  of  which  represent  pay 
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Bients  for  labor  and  services,  and  which  together  woald  rarely  amoant 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost,  we  should  then  find  the  labor  cost  in 
all  eases  to  be  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditare. 

Mr.  Edwanl  Atkinson,  in  a  carefnlly  prepared  statement,  published  in 
April,  1887,  demonstates  that  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  mediam 
shirtings,  worth  6^  cents  a  yard,  the  proportion  paid  for  labor  at  various 
stages  (on  the  plantation,  in  transportation,  in  factories,  etc.)  was  92.12 
percent,  the  remaining  portion,  7.88  percent.,  being  absorbed  in  in- 
terest, insurance,  profits,  etc.  This  estimate  is  confirmed  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  following  statement  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  made  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
reiientatives,  Febrnai-y  21,  1884,  the  subject  under  discussion  being  the 
percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  iron : 

Mr.  Hewitt  said: 

The  percentage  of  labor  involyed  in  the  prodnotion  of  any  given  article  depends 
ipoD  wher&  joa  begin  toestimate  the  percentage.  If  yon  begin  with  a  steel-rail  mill, 
which  uses  pig-iron,  the  labor  will  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  actual  wages  paid 
bT  a  wire-mill  will  amonnt  to  aboat  29  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  If  you  include  labor  in 
the  blast-furnace  that  would  make  It  60  per  cent.  But  if  yon  go  on  back  to  the  ore 
^,  and  pat  in  eyery  thing  which  was  paid  oat  from  the  ore  bed,  the  percentage  of 
aboT  would  have  been  about  90  per  cent.  I  say  this  because  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Tbos.  6.  Shearman,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  proposes  to  overthrow  facts  within  my  knowl- 
edge and  for  which  I  pay.  I  say  the  amount  which  I  pay  out  for  labor,  when  I  in- 
clude every  particle  of  raw  material  beginning  at  the  ground — and  I  am  a  miner  both 
of  ore  and  coal — I  have  never,  with  aU  my  anxiety  to  get  it  down,  got  it  below  90  per 
c«nt  on  the  value  of  the  finished  product. 

Mr.MujJB.  What  is  the  finished  product  f 

Mr.  HEWrrr.  Any  finished  product.    I  ipake  bar-iron. 

^T.  Mills.  Is  pig-iron  a  finished  product  f 

Mr.  HswiTT.  The  labor  in  pig-iron  will  be  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  It  actually 
takes  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  article  for  labor  when  you  include  everything, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

That  which  is  shown  to  be  trne  by  the  intelligent  testimony  of  these 
two  eminent  tariff  reformers  in  regard  to  the  mannfactures  of  cotton 
and  iron  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  every  other  manufactured  product. 
The  adequacy  of  a  rate  of  duty  for  defensive  purposes  can  not  properly 
^  determined  by  ascertaining  the  sum  paid  for  labor  in  any  one  of  the 
many  operations  necessary  to  transform  natural  elements  into  fully 
aiauaractured  products.  The  larger  earnings  and  greater  cost  of  labor 
at  every  sta;::e  and  in  all  contributory  occupations  should  be  taken  into 
c^msideratiou,  and  the  rates  should  always  be  equal  to  the  resulting 
I'jcreased  cost  of  proiluction.  As  all  of  our  people  engaged  in  every 
oecuiiation  contribute  to  and  share  in  the  benefits  of  profitable  i>roduc- 
tioQ,  80  all  are  alike  vitally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  policy 
vhich  secures  and  enlarges  the  area  of  national  industrial  success. 

The  futility  of  attempcing  to  adjust  rates  of  duty,  levied  to  equalize 
fore^n  aod  American  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  relation 
^hich  these  rates  bear  to  that  sniall  portion  of  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
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daetioii  which  is  inchided  iu  the  ceasos  tables,  is  demousteated-  by  the 
following  iilastration : 

The  labor,  cost  of  manafaetUTiiig  worsted  goods,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  is  16.23  per  cent.  The  actnal  relative  cost  of  producing 
No.  36  worsted  yarns  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  as  shown  in 
detail  by  some  tables  submitted  to  the  House  of  Bepresentati  ves  May  12, 
1888,  by  Hon.  William  L.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  assuming  wool  to  be 
free  from  dat^  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  oi  wool  to  be  the  same  in 
both  cases,  is  59  cents  per  pound  in  England  and  90  cents  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  between 
the  two  countries  in  this  case  a  duty  of  52.54  percent,  jnust  be  imposed 
by  our  tariff.  If  a  duty  of  16.23  per  cent,  should  be  levied,  the  cost  of 
English  yarn  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  would  be,  say,  69  cents 
per  pound,  as  against  90  cents  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer ;  and 
American  production  would  cease,  unless  wages  of  labor  in  this  and  all 
collateral  industries  were  reduced  to  the  English  standard. 

The  same  tables  show  the  relative  cost  of  manufacturing  the  same 
number  of  yam  from  a  different  grade  of  wool  to  be  52  cents  in  Eng- 
land and  80  cents  in  the  United  States.  In  this  case  a  defensive  duty 
of  53.8i  per  cent,  would  be  necessary.  Mr.  Scott's  tables  also,  it  will 
be  observed,  prove  conclusively  the  inadequacy  of  the  rate  of  duty  (40 
per  cent.)  proposed  by  the  House  bill  upon  worsted  manufactures. 

We  are  further  assured  by  our  tariff-reform  friends  that  the  cost  of 
production  of  many  leading  manufactures  is  not  greater  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  cases  is  even  less,  than  in  competing  oouatries. 
The  most  casual  examination  of  the  comparisons  upon  which  these  as- 
sertions are  founded  will  disclose  their  unreliable  character,  as  in  most 
instances  they  are  based  upon  dissimilar  articles,  produced  under  en- 
tirely different  conditions. 

The  general  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  that  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, iron,  wool,  or  steel  can  be  produced  in  this  country  at  an  equal  or 
lower  cost  per  unit  of  quantity  than  in  England,  Germany,  or  Frapce 
is  known  to  every  intelligent  observer,  and  is  clearly  established  by  the 
faet  that  we  import  annually  $175,000,000  in  value  of  these  manufBkct- 
ures  that  are  successfully  sold  in  competition  with  our  domestic  pro- 
ductions after  the  payment  of  duties  which  we  are  told  are  exorbitant. 
In  all  cases  the  greater  cost  of  producing  the  manufactures  to  the 
American  producer  is  due  to  the  greater  .wa^es  or  larger  earnings  of 
the  working-men  of  this  country.  The  fact  that  all  persons  employed 
in  American  production — and  this  includes  all  who  are  engaged  in  use- 
ful occupations— receive  very  much  larger  sums  for  their  labor,  whether 
the  compensation  is  measured  by  money  or  by  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  employment  in  any 
other  country  is  now  generally  admitted. 

While  revenue  reformers  are  forced  to  admit  the  trut  h  of  this  state- 
ment, they  claim  that  the  better-paid  labor  in  the  United  States  giveB 
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to  the  American  manufacturers  lower  cost  of  production  on  account  of 
the  greater  activity  and  ef&ciency  of  American  working-men,  and  that 
this  condition  lb  the  legitimate  result  of  the  general  economic  law  that 
high  wages  are  an  unerring  indication  of  low  cost  of  product.  To  say 
that  greater  wages  per  hour  or  per  day  can  be  paid  in  America  than  in 
Europe  fi>r  attending  the  same  machinery^  running  at  the  same  speed 
an  equal  number  of  hours,  and  turning  out  the  same  quantity  and  kinds 
of  goods,  and  yet  that  the  cost  of  prodnctio  n  will  be  lower  in  America, 
is  to  state  an  absurdity ;  and  yet  these  ar^  the  actual  relative  condi- 
tions which  govern  the  production  of  a  large  portion  of  our  manufact- 
nras.  It  is  trae  that  the  cost  of  production  does  not  in  all  cases  depend 
solely  upon  the  sum  paid  for  the  wages  or  earnings  of  employes.  There 
may  be  climatic  advantages,  the  more  extensive  or  effective  use  of 
machinery,  greater  skill  in  superintendence  or  manipulation,  more 
£ivoiable  situation  in  reference  to  markets^  greater  experience,  intelli- 
gence, vigor,  or  artistic  taste  of  workmen.  When  all  or  most  of  these 
adrantages  exist  in  a  country  or  community  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
is  not  inconsistent  with  relatively  low  cost  of  production. 

In  the  manafiACture  of  textile  fabrics  and  many  other  branches  of 
indostry  it  can  not  be  truthfully  claimed  that  we  have  any -considerable 
advantage  in  most  of  the  respects  named  over  England,  Oermany, 
France,  or  Belgium.  In  these  days  of  fierce  competition  between 
all  indostrial  communities  the  adoption  of  a  new  invention  or  an  im- 
[TOvement  in  methods  in  one  country  becomes  immediately  known  in 
all  the  others.  Practically,  the  intelligent  and  successful  manufacturers 
in  all  these  countries  use  the  same  machinery  and  employ  substantially 
the  same  methods  in  production.  If  we  should  consult  English  author- 
ities, we  would  find  a  general  {^reement  of  opinion  that  English  opera- 
tiTes  are  more  efficient  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
On  this  point  Mr.  J.  8.  Jeans,  in  a  recent  publication,  makes  the 
following  statement : 

On  the  oontrary,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  this  respect  England 
cQQtiiui«B  facile  primoeps.  The  efficiency  of  English  factory  labor  continoes  to  remain , 
a  it  hM  eyer  been,  nnsnrpaesed.  This  attribute  is  established  by  many  condasive 
^T^^e&eeB.  *  *  *  In  the  United  States,  which,  after  the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  the 
flattest  cotton  mannfaotnring  country  in  the  world,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
^iadks  per  operatiYe  has  been  practically  the  same  in  amount  as  in  the  United  Eing- 
dfla;  but  the  aTcrage  prodnotiyeness  of  the  cotton  operatiyes  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
"  apresMd  in  the  number  of  spindles  used  per  employ^,  is  47  per  cent,  greater  than 
^  nme  class  of  workers  in  America.  In  factory  operations,  moreoyer,  English 
l^^tives  turn  out  more  work  per  employ^  than  those  of  any  other  country,  whether 
^Asond  by  the  number  of  spindles  which  they  tend  or  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  they 

•Hus  view  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  labor  in  the  two  countries  is  not 
>^^ued  by  intelligent  observers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  undoubtedly 
tnie  that  American  workingmen  and  mechanics  have  greater  intelli- 
^Dce,  activity,  and  enterprise,  and  that  these  qnalities  more  than  offset 
the  advantages  of  association,  surroundings,  and  the  inherited  skill  of 
8.  Eep.  2332 3 
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generations  which  the  operatives  of  Great  Britain  possess.  Bnt  it  is 
also  true,  even  witii  this  superior  activity  and  intelligence,  and  all  the 
other  industrial  advantages  which  we  may  possess,  that  the  cost  to  the 
American  manufacturer  of  accomplishing  certain  equivalent  resultn — 
say  of  producing  similar  yards  of  cotton  or  woolen,  or  pounds  of  iron — 
is  much  greater  than  to  his  foreign  competitor,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  cost  here  of  labor  or  services  in  production.  The  tables  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Scott,  and  elsewhere,  referred  to,  establish  the  troth  of 
this  statement  with  reference  to  one  industry.  We  might  multiply 
indefinitely  examples  in  regard  to  others,  showing  the  greater  cost  per 
unit  of  quantity  of  the  similar  articles  to  American  manufacturers,  thus 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  adequate  protect! ve  duties  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued industrial  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

.  MANUFACTUEBRS^  PEOFITS. 

It  may  perhaps  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  maike  an  allusion  to 
another  fiction  exti^ted  from  the  census  reports,  which  has  ^rmed  the 
basis  of  many  tariff-reform  arguments  in  and  oat  of  Congress.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  protective  policy  has  enabled  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  to  make  enormous  profits  in  the  prosecution  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  extent  of  their  net  profits  could  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained from  the  census  tables  by  deducting  the  sums  reported  as  paid 
for  materials  and  labor  from  the  value  of  the  grosft  product  in  each  case. 
These  net  profits  are  said  to  Vary  fi*om  25  to  67  per  cent,  per  annnro, 
and  from  this  it  is  claimed  that  capital  employed  in  manufactures  is 
much  better  rewarded  than  that  employed  in  agriculture  or  oommerce. 

When  we  consider  that  the  sums  reiiurned  to  the  census  officials  as 
having  been  paid  for  materials  and  labor  do  not  include  the  cost  of  su- 
perintendence, administrative  labor,  insurance,  taxes,  depfeciation  of 
plant,  interest,  commissions,  transportation,  losses  by  bad  debts,  or 
other  inevitable  elements  of  cost,  the  worthless  character  of  these  state- 
ments and  any  conclusions  which  may  be  based  upon  them  is  apparent. 
If  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  these  unenumerated  elements  of  cost 
should  also  be  deducte<l  from  the  total  value  of  products  the  average  net 
profits  would  be  found  bnt  little,  if  any,  above  the  average  commercial 
rate  of  interest. 

JSxi>erieuce  in  industrial  communities  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
whenever  the  profits  in  cotton,  woolen,  or  other  bmuches  of  manufact- 
ure much  exceed  the  customary  rate  of  interest,  new  establishments 
are  erected,  new  competition  is  enlisted,  and  the  ncH'maJi  rate  of  profit 
is  soon  restored. 

The  census  tables  contain  no  statistics  which  were  intended  to  indi- 
.cate,  or  which  can  possibly  be  made  to  show  the  net  profits  in  a«iy  trade 
4}T  business,  and  all  conclusions  based  on  figures  obtained  in  the  manner 
described  are  equally  unreliable. 

If  any  iuterence  .coi;ild  be  d^awn  froni  the  ce^asys  tables  bearing  npojx 
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the  Qaesdon  wbettier  the  protective  system  has  increased  or  diminished 
80098  paid  for  labor  or  the  earnings  of  capital,  a  comparison  shonld  bi) 
made  between  the  census  of  1880  and  1860.  The  census  of  1860  would 
sbow  a  profit  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  35.6  per  cent,  as  against 
23.5  per  cent,  in  1880;  to  the  woolen  manufia,cturer8  of  47.9  per  cent,  in 
1860  instead  of  3^.5  in  1880 ;  and  in  all  the  manufacture  of  iron  30.8  per 
cent  in  1860  instead  of  21.1  per  cent,  in  1880.  If  any  value  whatever, 
therefore,  could  be  accorded  to.  this  method  of  ascertaining  profits  it 
would  be  shown  that  a  revenue  tariff  such  as  existed  in  1860  secured 
much  greater  profits  to  the  manufacturer  and  much  smaller  remuneration 
to  labor  than  a  protective  tariff.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however, 
that  this  class  of  statements  is  made  for  circulation  in  communities 
where  theve  is  little  or  no  knowledge  of  industrial  methods  and  results, 
and  where  their  fidsity  and  absurdity  may  not  be  understood. 

WAR  TABIFF. 

The  critieism  of  oar  tariff  laws  which  is  urged  with  most  pertinacity 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  maintaining  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace  a  war  tariff  enacted  to  provide  for  the  enoi;mons  expendi- 
tores  incurred  between  1861  and  1866.  It  is  frequently  claimed  that 
the  rates  which  are  now  imposed  are  greater  even  than  those  which 
were  levied  during  tlie  war.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  in  his  opening  speech  upon  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, said : 

The  dotids  on  imports  were  raised  from  an  average  of  18.84  }>er  cent,  in  1861  to  an 
average  of  40.29  per  cent,  on  datiable  goods  during  the  five  years  from  1862  to  1866 
inchuive.    These  war  taxes  still  remain,  and  they  are  heavier  to-day  than  they  were 
<n  an  avenge  during  the  five  years  of  the  existence  of  hostilities. 

This  statement  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  an  increase  of  rates 
of  duties  upou  imports  had  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
waranoe  with  which  all  opponents  of  the  protective  system  join  in  a 
vigoroua  demand  for  the  repeal  of  what  they  choose  to  call  ^*  war-tariff 
taxes"  has  created  a  popular  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  have,  taken  place  in  our  tariff  since  1866.  The  best 
answer  to  this  demand  may  be  found  in  a  simple  recital  of  facts. 

Three  important  revhuons  of  the  tariff  have  taken  place  since  1870, 
^  by  the  acts  of  July  U,  1870,  of  June  6, 1872,  and  of  March  3,  1883. 
Minor  changes  in  rates  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  other  acts. 

By  the^provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1870, 178  dutiable  articles 
vers  placed  on  the  free  list.  These  included  many  crude  materials  in 
^1^  our  mannfactarers,  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  which  did 
not  come  in  competition  with  American  products.  The  rates  of  duty 
were  reduced  upon  50  articles.  By  the  act  of  June  6, 1872,  213  items 
were  added  to  the  free  list,  and  duties  were  specifically  reduced  on  49 
^eles  in  addition  to  those  upou  which  an  uniform  reduction  of  10 per 
^t  was  madCb 
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By  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  72  additional  articles  were  placed  apon 
the  tree  list,  while  the  rates  were  reduced  on  427  paragraphs,  embracing 
every  schedule  and  almost  every  article  upon  the  dutiable  list. 

In  view  of  the  constant  misrepresentations  which  have  been  made  as 
to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  reductions  made  by  the  act  of  March 
3, 1883,  we  have  had  the  following  table  prepared  by  a  competent  ex- 
pert, showing  the  percentage  of  reduction  made  in  rates  by  that  act : 

StatemeHt  of  rates  reduced  hy  the  act  of  March  3, 1883. 


irnmlMr  of 

PerceDtagbof 

Kumber  of 

PeroontAge  of 

items  raduoed. 

redaetion. 

iteawredaoed. 

rednotUm. 

8 

10 

33 

40to  46 

68 

10  to  15 

8 

45to  60 

44 

15  to  20 

44 

60to  00 

50 

20  to  25          1            15 

OOto  70 

85 

25  to  30 

7 

70to  80 

48 

80  to  85 

1 

80  to  100 

27 

85  to  40 

72 

100 

Estimated  ayenge  rednetloii  in  ntes,  88.5  per  eent 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  this  act  did  not  intend  that  rates 
should  be  reduced  below  the  protective  point  in  any  case  where  protec- 
tion was  desirable.  But  experience  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  they 
were  mistaken  in  judgment.  With  changed  conditions  many  of  the 
low  rates  then  adopted  have  proved  inadequate. 

The  revision  of  March  3, 1883,  left  the  rates  upon  nearly  all  articles 
mentioned  in  our  tariff  schedules  greatly  below  those  which  had  been 
levied  prior  to  July  14, 1870.    For  instance,  the  rate  on  every  it^m  in 
the  woolen  schedule  had  been  largely  reduced.    This  is  also  true  of 
every  item  in  the  cotton  schedule  except  manufactures  of  cotton  not 
otherwise  provided  for.    All  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  had  been  changed.    All  but  two  of  the  rates  in 
the  earthenware  schedule  had  been  amended.    The  duties  upon  com- 
mon window-glass  had  been  largely  reduced.    The  chemical  .schedule 
had  been  entirely  recast,  and  great  reductions  in  rates  had  taken  place. 
The  list  of  the  articles  which  remain  dutiable  at  rates  which  were  im 
posed  in  1870  includes  the  agricultural  products,  a  few  manufactured 
articles  of  minor  importance  with  rates  from  20  to  35  per  cent.,  several 
fancy  articles,  like  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  artificial  flowers,  upon 
which  a  revenue  duty  of  50  per  cent,  was  laid,  and  the  articles  enumer 
ated  in  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  schedule,  upon  which  the  duties  have 
never  been  protective.    As  to  all  the  great  protected  industries,  changes 
in  phraseology  and  radical  re4nctions  in  rates  had  been  made. 

The  magnitude  of  these  reductions  is  best  shown  by  the  statement 
that  if  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  our  tariff  laws  prior  to  the  act  of 
July  14,  1870,  had  been  applied  to  the  importations  in  1887  the  amonut 
of  duties  collected  in  the  latter  year  would  have  been  $359,629,11 7.15,  or 
an  excess  of  $139,596,693.25  above  the  amount  which  was  actually  col- 
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lected  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law  j  in  other  words,  if  our  rev- 
enoe  from  easterns  in  1887  had  been  collected  under  the  provisions  of 
the  war  taiiff^  it  would  have  been  65.65  per  (*.eBt.  greater  than  the 
amount  which  was  collected.  The  average  ad-valoreni  rate  upon  all 
importatioDs  of  merchandise  in  1887,  dutiable  and  iree,  was  31.13  per 
cent.  If  upon  these  importations  war  tariff  rates  had  been  levied  the 
average  ad-valorem  rate  would  have  been  51.76  per  cent. 

These  statements  would  seem  to  effectually  dispose  of  the  claim  that 
our  tariff  rates  are  aiS  high  or  higher  now  than  they  were  during  the 
war.  It  is  tme  that  the  average  ad-valorem  rate  levied  upon  dutiable 
goods  in,  1887  was  higher  than  the  average  ad -valorem  rate  on  dutiable 
goods  in  the  years  prior  to  1870.  This  is  owing  to  the  unexampled  de- 
cline in  prices  which  has  been  going  on  with  increasing  rapidity  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  which  the  lower- 
ing of  prices  has  had  ai>on  average  ad-valorem  rates  when  specific 
daties  are  levied,  the  following  table  is  inserted : 


Tm^ 

Average  ad 
valorem 

rate  on  da- 
liable  im- 
ports. 

Average 
rate  on  aU 
dntiablo  im- 
ports, with 
sugar  datiable 

at  45  per 
cent,  au  va- 
lorem. 

Average 
ad  valorem 

rate 
on  sngar. 

1S84. : 

41.61 
45.86 
46.55 
47.10 

30.87 
40.74 
41.13 
38.67 

53.06 

m 

73.66 

ISM 

70.40 

m 

82.04 

The  third  oolnnm  shows  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  on  sugar  for 

theyears  1884-'87.   During  these  years  no  change  in  rates  on  sugar  took 

place,  and  yet  we  have  an  apparent  increase  in  rates  of  52  per  cent,  in  four 

yean.   This  change  was  due  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  from 

ui  average  of  3.6  cents  per  pound  in  .1884  to  2.7  in  1885,  2.8  in  1886, 

SDd2.5  in  1887.    When  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  was  fixed  in 

lB83it  was  equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  unit  of  value 

<^ importations  of  1882,  which  was  4.4  cents  per  pound.    If,  instead  of 

imposing  an  average  spedflc  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  the  act  of  1883 

^  imposed  ai)on  sngar  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent,  and  all  other 

i^tes  had  remained  as  they  are  in  the  act,  the  result  would  have  been 

^  steadily-diminishing  average  ad  valorem  rates  shown  in  the  second 

edunn,  instead  of  the  constantly-increasing  rates  in  the  first  column, 

^bich are  based  on  actual  importations  and  existing  rates.    It  is  evident 

^t  if  the  prices  of  merchandise  curreAb  during  the  war,  or  in  1864, 

for  example,  had  been  maintained  without  diminution,  the  average 

8d  valorem  rate  on  the  importation  of  1887  would  have  been  greatly 

™v  the  lowest  average  of  any  year  of  the  war.     The  enormous  decline 

^thepiieesof  both  domestic  and  foreign  products,  without  any  reduc- 
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tion  in  their  relative  cost  of  prodaction,  has  had  the  effect  to  greatly 
diminish  the  protection  afforded  by  an  eqnal  ad  valorem  rate  of  dnty. 

Daring  the  years  frem  1862  to  1878  the  premium  on  gold  in  the  United 
States  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  protective  barrier.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  rapidly-diminishing  amount  of  protection 
afforded  by  an  unitbrm  rate  of  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  main- 
tained from  1864  to  1886,  we  have  prepared  the  following  table : 


Ten. 

Poseigii  piioes  of  mer- 
ehandise. 

Protection 

Afforded 

pernnitof 

qanntityin 

each  year 

by  an  ad 

▼alorein 

dnty  of  85 

percent. 

Ad  Tsloram 

eqoivalent 

in  each  year 

of  the 

speoiflo 

amount  of 

daty 

imposed  in 

1886. 

As  shown 

by  the 

Boonomists' 

Index 

number. 

Eqaivslent 
in  United 

States 
earrency. 

1 

1804 

179 
162 
161 
137 
122 
121 
122 
118 
129 
134 
131 
126 
123 
124 
115 
100 
116 
108 
111 
107 
101 
96 
92 

$3.49 
t.89 
2.27 
1.89 
1.71 
L61 
1.40 
L82 
1.44 
1.68 
1.46 
1.45 
L87 
1.80 
1.16 
1.00 
1.15 
1.08 
1.11 
1.07 
1.01 
.96 
.92 

$L22 
.91 
.79 
.66 
.60 
.56 
.49 
.46 
.60 
.54 
.51 
.51 
.49 
.46 
.41 
.86 
.40 
.88 
.89 
.87 
.86 
.83 
.82 

PsTMnt 
8 
18 
14 
17 
18 
20 
28 
24 
22 
21 
22 
82 
26 
26 
28 
82 
28 
80 
29 
80 
82 
85 
86 

1866 

1866 

1887 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

For  a  standard  of  foreign  values  and  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  from  year  to  year  in  the  foreign  prices  upon  which  ad-valorem 
duties  are  levied  we  have  taken  the  well-known  index  numbers  of 
the  London  Economist.  These  tables,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  movement  of  English  prices,  are  widely  accepted  as  author- 
ity on  this  subject.  They  are  based  on  the  ^nnual  average  of  the, 
wholesale  prices  in  England  of  twenty-two  articles  of  commercial  im- 
portance. The  average  of  prices  for  the  years  1845-^50,  represented  by 
the  number  100,  is  used  as  the  standard  in  each  case. 

We  have  a6.<?umed  for  this  comparison  that  the  index  number  in  the* 
first  column  represents  the  value  in  dollars  and  cent<s  of  some  unit  of 
quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  second 
column  shows  the  equivalent  value  of  the  same  unit  in  each  year  in 
United  States  currency.  The  third  column  shows  the  relative  amount 
of  protection  on  each  unit  of  quantity  which  would  have  been  afforded 
the  American  producer  in  each  year  by  an  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  of 
35  per  cent.  The  fourth  column  shows  what  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
woald  have  been  in  each  year  if  a  specific  dnty  had  been  levied  during 
the  whole  period  "equal  to  the  sum  assessed  in  1887.    It  will  be  noticed 
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that  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent,  to  1837  furnisher  no  greater 
measare  of  protection  than  9  per  cent,  woald  have  afforded  in  186  i. 

There  are  a  nauiber  of  importaut  changes  in  biusineae  conditions, 
a^de  from  the  decline  ia  pdoes,  which  have  had  the  effect  to  diminish 
the  protection  afforded  by  tariff  rates.  These  are  (1)  the  toncb  greater 
extent  to  which  nndervalnatioa  is  now  sacce^safaUy  carried  ou$  (2) 
the  mnch  greater  facilities  afforded  our  merchants  for  making  iuri*igu 
porehases,  and  the  much  loss  time  required  for  the  delivery  of  the 
^oods  purchased ;  and  ( i)  the  greatly  reduced  cost  of  transatlantic 
transportatioD.  A  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  cheapened  trans- 
portation was  furnished  by  the  statement  of  a  large  manufacturer  be- 
fore your  committee,  that  merchandise  could  now  be  transported  and 
landed  on  the  wharf  in  Kew  York  from  Liverpool  moire  dieaply  than  it 
could  be  carted  to  the  same  wharf  from  a  factory  in  Brooklyn. 

It  ia  important  to  take  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  foregoing  table  that  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  years  named  has  not  materially 
changed.  The  increase  of  the  earnings  of  labor  and  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  labor  cost  of  production  have  been  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England  since  18G0,  and  the  actual  sum  required  in 
nearly  all  cases  for  the  sufficient  protection  of  American  labor  against 
foreign  competition  is  greater  now  than  in  the  past.  The  accuracy  of 
the  statement  of  the  greater  increase  since  1800  in  the  earnings  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  in  which  we  have  also  included  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  the 
two  countries  at  the  time  the  comparison  of  wages  is  made: 

GnipflriaM  cf  mminga  and  ooet  of  living  <^  wor^n^mai  in  Great  Britain  and  UMM 

StateB  in  year§  named. 


^^9tA  Bfltulu: 

*F«r«MbiiMBil7 

*  Tm  each  peraoD  em- 
raited  ^alM^'for  «»£' 
penon  employed : 


tCbaeS. 

tClMtS. 

fCkmi. 


Zazningi  per  an* 
nam. 


I860. 


1092 
184 

1785 
488 
888 
808 


1886-^ 


1,242 
720 
640 
420 


I 


i 


18 


M 

86 


*OTeat  Britain,  for 
each  fimiily 

XTnited  Statee,  for 
each  person 


Goat  of  liying  per  an- 
num. 


1808 

8124 


180^*88. 


$840 
8112 


i 


6 


18 
lit 


'PwHi.LeTi  "Wageaaadeawlagaofworkiafeetoefee."    Tor  yeam  1857  and  1884.    tDeereasB. 

'Hi.  Sdvard  Atkinson,  The  Fomm.  September,  1888,  pagea  28  to  27. 

CUAl.  Speeiftlly  skffled  men.  foremen,  orerseers,  boss  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc.,  cnstomarily 
*nsM{  H  t»|S  por  day  at  the  pvesoBt  tlmo. 

CusilL  Avem^  meehaoios,  engineers,  blaoksmithii,  carpenters,  machinists,  and  painters,  oon* 
Sfoed  vith  eotabUshmenta  reported  in  Vol.  XX  of  the  Censas,  1865  to  18M).  inolanive. 

Cum  m.  All  the  opentives,  except  feiipmen  sad  oremeers.  in  100  eKtablinhments,  reporting  the 
^^9i  of  their  woikia^  people  under  more  tiian  1,200  separate  titloM :  bricks,  marbl«.  fttmiture,  agrl- 
^^^^■nl  SapIementB,  tin-ware,  stoves,  boots,  hats,  cars,  wasrons.  fionrand  s«<r  mills,  iron,  psper.and 
tetiJei,  employing  men,  women,  and  chUdren  from  20  to  2,000  in  each. 

^^^^IV.  Laimen  cooiyited.  aspsirately ,  eunneeted  with  above  eetablialunentt. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  Increase  in  average  wages  ha^  1 
mach  greater  in  the  IJnited  States  than  In  Great  Britain  within 
period  named,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  Great  Brita.iri 
decreased  in  the  IJnited  States.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  strs 
that  the  laborers  employed  in  the  production  of  articles  subject  to 
ad  valorem  rates  are  vigorously  demanding  further  protection,  aod. 
remarkable  that  in  such  cases  any  successful  competition  is  now  possi 

These  considerations  establish  the  necessity  for  a  frequent  revi 
of  tariff  rates  if  an  equal  and  just  protection  is  to  be  afforded  a1 
times.  If  all  the  rates  imposed  by  our  war  tanff  had  been  maintai 
without  change,  the  specific  rates  would  now  have  been  excessive 
the  ad  valorem  rates  would  have  been  inadequate.  As  a  mattei 
fact,  the  speciflc  rates  have  all,  we  think  without  an  exception,  t 
largely  reduced,  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  have  also  in  many  cases  b 
improvidently  cut  down. 

The  practical  question  which  we  have  to  solve  is  not  the  date  w1 
duties  were  established  or  the  circumstances  or  promises  under  wh 
they  were  levied,  but,  the  desirability  of  protection  being  conceded 
is,  what  rates  are  proper  and  adequate  under  existing  conditions? 

INTEBNA1.-BEVENUE  TAX  ON  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

Sections  29  to  34,  inclusive,  and  sections  36,  38,  and  40  of  the^Hoi 
bill,  are  intended  to  modify  existing  laws  relating  to  the  tax  on  distiil 
spirits.    Your  committee  do  not  recommend  their  adoption. 

The  sections,  when  taken  together,  can  not  be  construed  by  yc 
committee  as  having  any  other  effect  than  to  open  wide  the  door 
fraud  in  the  collection  of  ta^es  on  distilled  spirits.  The  cost  of  distillii 
spirits  from  grain,  without  the  tax,  is  not  more  on  an  average  than  20 
25  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  tax  on  each  gallon  is  90  cents,  or  near 
400  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  spirits.  This  great  temptation 
fraud  led  Congress  many  years  ago  to  pass  rigid  statutes  relating 
taxes  upon  distilled  spirits,  which  are  chiefly  embodied  in  chapter 
title  35,  of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  When  enacted  they  wer^  found  a 
solutely  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  collect  the  bulk  of  the  tax,  i 
under  the  laws  prior  to  their  passage  the  frauds  were  so  great  as  i 
almost  entirely  destroy  the  revenue  firom  this  source. 

Experience,  has  shown  that  with  all  these  safeguards  it  has  been  ej 
ceedingly  difficult  in  some  sections  of  our  country  to  enforce  the  lai 
against  illicit  distillation.  Notably  has  this  been  the  case  iu  severa 
States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Bivers,  where  large  numbers  o 
small  distilleries  were  and  still  are  located,  about  fourteen  hundred  in  all 
It  is  quite  clear  to  your  committee  that  the  general  result  of  the  Hons^ 
provisions  would  be  to  make  it  impossible  in  the  future  to  effectively  col 
lect  the  tax  upon  distilled  spirits,  as  by  these  provisions  all  safeguardc 
against  illicit  distilling  and  all  the  efficient  machinery  for  the  detectioii 
and  punishment  of  fraud  are  removed. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  ail  existing  safeguards  there  are  wnnsHiS 
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piodaoed  aboat  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  ga  lions  that  do  not  pay  the  tax, 
and  it  is  notably  trae  that  in  some  of  the  Sonthem  markets  spirits  are 
sold  at  a  price  little  above  the  amonnt  of  the  tax.  It  would  seem  that 
if  this  tax  is  to  be  maintained  greater  restrictions  should  be  provided 
rather  than  provisions  looking  to  the  relaxation  of  existing  laws. 

Section  36  of  the  Hoase  bill  is  the  chief  section,  and  the  other  sections 
are  merely  tribatary  or  auxiliary ;  it  amends  section  3255  of  the  Revised 
Statates  by  adding  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasory  to  exempt  distilleries  mashing  less  than  25  bushels  of  grain 
per  day  from  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
mann&etnre  of  spirits,  and  establi  shes  an  entirely  new  principle  for  the 
eoUeotion  of  taxes  upon  spirits  produced  by  them. 

The  tax  is  now  levied  upon  the  spirits  actually  produced,  whereas 
this  new  provision  requires  that  upon  the  class  of  distilleries  named 
fhe  tax  diaU  be  levied  and  collected  on  the  capacity  of  the  distilleries, 
without  leference  to  the  amount  of  spirits  actually  produced.  This  is 
an  entirely  novel  provision  in  our  internal-revenue  laws  relating  to 
spiritB,  BB  from  the  beginning  the  aim  has  been  to  collect  the  tax  upon 
the  spirits  produced.  All  experience  in  this  and  other  countries  has 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  the  tax  simply  upon  the  capacity 
of  a  difltiUery  as  is  here  proposed.  This  has  been  tried  in  Oermany 
and  Austria,  and  both  Governments  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  the 
system  and  annul  all  contracts  with  distillers,  although  these  con- 
tracts in  some  cases  run  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  there,  as 
here,  the  tax  is  now  collected  on  the  actual  product.  The  tax  has  been 
oonected  on  the  product  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  Great  Britain, 
M  ftere,  also,  it  has  been  found  that  this  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  col- 
leeting  the  tax. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  such  distilleries  may  be  run  and 
operated  without  store-keepers  or  store- keepers  and  gangers. 

The  presence  of  store-keepers  or  store-keepers  and  gangers  under 
existing  law  is  found  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  entire  product  of 
the  distOlery  pays  the  tax  *,  if  they  are  removed  the  only  knowledge  the 
intenal-revenue  officers  can  have  of  the  amount  produced  is  the  knowl- 
edge imparted  by  the  distiller  himself,  whose  interests  would  be  t.o 
leport  the  smallest  possible  production. 

The  effect  of  section  3255  thus  amen  ded  would  therefore  be  to  remove 
film  every  sudii  distillery  all  the  restraints  and  safeguards  now  pro- 
vided by  law  against  illicit  distillation,  and  this  applies  to  every  distll- 
loy  which  has  a  practical  capacity  of  producing  100  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits  per  day,  upon  which  the  daily  tax  would  be  $90.  It  leaves  the 
iifltQler  without  supervision  in  his  work  of  distillation,  with  the  expec- 
tatioii  that  he  will  make  honest  rcitums  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the 
ttMmnt  distilled. 

A.  oqwusity  tax  must  be  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
spirits  whid^  can  be  obtained  from  each  bushel  of  grain  within  a  cer- 
tain fixed  time.    In  practical  distillation  the  best  results  are  secured 
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by  maahing  eaqh  bushel  of  grain  in  not  less  than  40  to  45  gallons  < 
water  with  a  fermenting  period  of  not  less  than  seventh-two  hoari 
But  with'half  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  use  of  an  extra  quantity  c 
yeast  tbe  grain  can  be  fermented  and  distilled  in  twelve  hours.  Th 
yield  per  bushel  of  grain  in  this  case  would  be  much  less,  but  the  a^ 
gregate  quantity  of  spirits  produced  daily  would  greatly  exceed  tha 
permitted  by  any  reasonable  official  survey,  and  this  increased  amoui] 
would  of  course  esca))e  payment  of  tbe  tax.  But  if  tbe  period  shoal 
be  extended  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  or  thirty -six  hours,  tbe  capacity 
as  comi)ared  with  the  measure  of  the  still,  would  then  be  lar^^ely  it 
creased,  and  the  Government  would  depend  entirely  for  the  collection  c 
its  revenue  upon  the  honesty  of  the  distiller. 

Each  bushel  of  com  it  is  estimated  produces  from  3}  to  4  gallons  o 
proof  spiiits  with  a  fermenting  period  of  seventy-two  hours.  "W^ith  i 
fermenting  p/eriod  of  half  that  time,  the  yield  Would  probably  be  three 
fourths  of  this  amount.  As  grain  is  the  chief  material  used,  the  smia) 
relative  cost  of  which  compared  with  the  tax  to  be  paid  would  enabl 
the  distillery  to  use  the  grain  (which,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  U 
stock,  loses  little  of  its  value)  in  a  wasteful  way,  so  that  the  teuipta 
tion  to  forc^  the  fermenting  period  into  twelve  or  twenty-four  oi 
thirry-six  hours,  and  thus  double  the  product  of  the  distiller^,  woulc 
be  so  great,  that  in  most  cases  its  adoption  by  these  smaU  distillers 
would  follow. 

This  section  would  afford  the  opportunity  to  establish  any  number  oi 
small  distiUeries  of  a  much  less  capacity  than  25  bushels  per  day, 
in  ontof-the-way  places,  in  mountain  regions,  and  in  houses  and  cellars^ 
where  opportunity  of  detection  would  be  small,  and  where,  if  detected, 
they  would  only  be  required  to  pay  tax  on,  the  declared  capacity  oi 
the  distillery. 

These  small  distilleries  could  be  set  up  at  a  slight  cost,  would  be 
portable,  and  could  be  removed  from  place  to  place  easily  without  de- 
tection, and  the  product  of  a  single  week  of  any  one  of  these  small 
stills  would  more  than  pay  for  the  orginal  cost  of  the  apparatus. 

From  the  experience  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Office  for  many  years 
it  is  believed  that  the  tax  is  now  collected  upon  all  spirits  distilled  in 
the  large  distilleries,  as  in  them  the  safeguards  of  existing  law  have 
proved  effectual,  and  the  chief  trouble  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
results  from  the  difficulty  of  controlling  small  distilleries  and  sup- 
pressing illicit  distilleries  in  mountain  regions  and  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  But  for  the  frauds  in  the  States  where  these  small  distilleries 
most  abound  the  system  for  the  collection  of  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
would  be  regarded  as  perfect  as  practicable.  These  frauds,  however,  do 
not  probably  exceed  in  the  aggregate  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  amount  of  spirits  distilled  in  the  country.  It  is  because  of  the 
safeguards  alluded  to  that  the  tax  has  yielded  so  large  a  revenue. 

If  the  percentage  of  fraudulent  distillation  should  be  measurably  in- 
creased it  would  not  be  long  before  the  large  distilleries  which  now 
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pay  a  tait  \ipotX  all  the  spirits  prodaoed  woald  he  obliged  to  abandon 
the  field  in  competition  with  small  distilleries  which  woald  not  be  re- 
quired 10  pay  npon  anything  bat  the  estimate  of  the  amonnt  produced — 
on  the  capacity  of  their  stills. 

The  small  distillers  have  no  reason  to  ask  for  this  legislation  if  en- 
gaged in  the  honest  production  of  spirits.  The  cost  to  them  of  such 
production,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  is  no  greater  than 
to  the  distilleries  of  larger  capacity,  as  the  cost  of  supervision  through 
the  medium  of  gangers,  store- keepers,  etc.,  is  not  paid  by  themj  but  out 
of  the  Treasary,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  honest  distiller,  whether 
his  distillery  be  of  large  or  small  capacity,  should  complain  of  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  i.  e.,  if  he  means  to  pay  the  tax  upon  the  actual 
•amount  of  spirits  produced. 

Whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  public  opinion  in  the  States  where 
these  small  distilleries  are  numerous,  the  Government  can  not  afiord  to 
relax  the  efficient  and  necessary  4safegnards  thrown  around  the  produc- 
tion of  spirits  simply  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  these  people  from 
proper  sux>erv]8ion  which  compels  the  payment  of  the  tax.    But  the  effect 
of  section  36  would  be  not  only  to  open  the  door  for  fraud  where 
these  small  distilleries  are  now  located,  but  with  the  temptation  of 
a  profit  of  400  per  cent,  in  favor  of  successful  illicit  distillation  the 
smdl  distilleries  would  soon  be  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
where  either  corn  or  molasses  could  be  easily  procured,  and  the  distiller 
honestly  paying  his  tax,  whether  small  or  large,  would  soon  disappear. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  sectioiii  only  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  exempt  such  distilleries  from  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  that  he  may  refuse  these  exemptions.    But 
this  officer  has  no  discretion;  he  must  levy  the  tax  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  distillery,  and  this  mode  of  levy  would  be  the  primal  source  of  fraud. 
But  if  this  section  should  become  a  law  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  feel  that  he  had  any  discretion  respecting  its  other  requirements, 
aa  they  would  be  no  more  imperative  upon  the  Secretary  if  the  law 
should  read  '^  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  exempt  all  distiller- 
ies," etc    The  word  "  may,'^  here  used,  is  equivalent  to  a  legislative 
direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  what  he  shall  do  in  the 
•case  described. 

It  is  an  expression  of  the  legislative  will  that  in  cases  of  distilleries 
loashing  less  than  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain  per  day  the  existing  law 
ehonld  not  apply  with  its  rigid  requirements,  but  that  in  such  cases  the 
int^ty  of  the  distiller  should  be  substituted  for  the  restraints  of  law 
applied  to  distilleries  having  a  larger  capacity. 

It  is  true  that  the  elaborate  provisions  of  our  internal-revenue  laws 
respecting  the  punishment  for  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  are  rigorous 
and  the  fines  and  penalties  in  many  cases  severe,  but  they  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  distillation  of  spirits.    These  laws  are  re- 
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spected  and  obeyed  without  qnefition  by  nine-tenths  of  our  people,  an 
in  a  large  portion  of  oar  territory.  The  penalties,  thoagb  severe,  are  on] 
for  wrong-doing,  and  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  remove  the  n 
strictions  which  operate  as  a  protection  to  all  manufacturers  of  spirlti 
who  now  honestly  pay  their  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  placating^  in<] 
viduals  or  localities  which,  it  is  well  understood,  hold  all  our  revetm 
laws  in  contempt.  If  this  source  of  revenue  is  to  be  abandoned  i 
should  be  done  openly  by  a  repeal  of  the  statutes  rather  than  by  thei 
relaxation  to  an  extent  which  would  ultimately  end  in  this  result. 

The  Oommissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  th 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  re^c 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  section 
has  substituting  for  pro  visions  of  the  statute  res!;rictive  in  their  natarc 
which  apply  to  all  distillers,  the  rules  and  .regulations  which  a  Com 
missioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  o 
the  Treasury,  may  choose  to  make  respecting  this  class.  But  thes( 
rules  and  regulations  must  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  section 
which  is  that  every  restraint  of  law  shall  be  removed  from  a  distillei 
who  mashes  less  than  25  bushels  of  grain  per  day  and  must  not  be  it 
contravention  of  the  novel  provision,  hitherto  unknown  in  our  laws,  o1 
making  two  rules, for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  namely:  the  capacity 
rule  for  one  set  of  distillers  and  the  rule  of  the  amount  of  spirits  pro 
duced  for  another.  The  injustice  of  such  legislative  discrimination 
need  only  be  stated  to  be  condemned. 

Section  36  is  supplemented  by-  other  provisions  intended  to  shield  not 
only  these  small  distillers  but  all  distillers  from  the  rigorous  provisions 
of  existing  law. 

Section  30  is  acomplicated  section,  havingthe  effect  to  impede  any  pro- 
cess looking  toward  the  arrest  or  prosecution  of  offenders  under  the  in- 
terual-revenue  laws  by  providing  that  no  warrant  shall  issue  upon  infor- 
mation and  belief,  except  upon  the  affidavit  of  collector,  or  deputy  col- 
lector, or  internal-revenue  agent,  thus  excluding  all  other  revenue  officers, 
such  as  store-keepers,  gangers,  etc.,  who,  by  reason  of  their  official  posi- 
tions, may  have  information  and  belief  which  would  justify  them  in  mak- 
ing complaint,  and  no  private  person  can  make  complaint  except  the 
tacts  are  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

It  provides  further,  that  no  fee  shall  be  paid  to  either  marshals,  clerks, 
or  commissioners  unless  there  be  a  conviction,  or  unless  the  prosecatiou 
has  been  approved  either  before  or  after  such  arrest  by  the  attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  or  unless  the  prosecution  was  commenced  by  informa- 
tion or  indictment.  Thus,  in  cases  of  violations  of  the  internal -revenue 
laws,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  complicated  investigation  to  be  gone 
through  with  before  any  such  prosecution  could  be  instituted. 

It  is  impossible  for  internal -revenue  agents  to  hear  complaints  and 
thus  be  able  to  make  affidavit  on  information  and  belief,  as  there  are 
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ooIt  twenty  of  them  in  all,  and  (hey  are  occupied  chiefly  in  the  exami- 
oation  of  accounts,  giving  information  to  officers  as  to  their  method 
of  conducting  bnsfness,  etc.  OoUectors  and  deputy  collectors  are  en- 
gaged in  the  detail  work  of  their  offices  and  may  be  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  fraud  is  being  committed.  The  section  would 
leqaire  preliminary  trial  by  a  collector  or  deputy  collector  before  a 
prosecution  could  be  instituted.  The  marshals,  who  under  the  law 
are  required  to  execute  any  process  presented,  are  informed  ia  ad- 
vance that  they  shall  have  no  p^  unless  there  is  a  convictiou,  which 
Docessarily  implies  that  the  marshal,  before  he  serves  process,  must 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  pix)bability  of  a  conviction  or  else  dis- 
charge his  duties  without  compensation. 

Section  34  minimizes  the  penalty  for  intentional  violation  of  the  in- 
temal-revenue  laws.  This  section  is  a  substitute  for  section  3176  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  if  any  person  refuses  or  neg- 
lects  to  make  any  return  or  list  for  taxation,  as  required  by  law,  or  who 
renders  a  false  or  fraudulent  return  or  list,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  shall  assess  the  tax,  and  in  case  of  any  return  of  a  false 
or  fraudulent  list  or  valuation,  the  Commissioner  shall  add  100  per 
centum  to  such  tax.  So  that  in  case  of  actual  fraud,  under  section  3176 
of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  the  penalty  is  100  per  cent. ;  but  in  case  of  a 
refusal  or  neglect  only,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  absence,  the  added 
penalty  is  50  per  centum ;  the  i>enalty  in  both  cases  being  assessed  as  a 
part  of  the  tax. 

Section  34  of  the  bill  amends  this  section  of  the  Revised'  Statutes 
by  sabstituting  a  uniform  penalty  of  25  per  centum,  and  interest  at  10 
per  cent,  from  the  time  when  such  tax  is  due  and  payable ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  an  illicit  distiller  is  caught,  or  if  a  distiller  makes  a  false  and 
fraadolent  return,  instead  of  100  per  cent  penalty  as  now  provided,  he 
is  only  required  to  pay  a  penalty  of  25  per  cent 

Section  3332  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  provides  that  in  case  a  regis- 
tered distillery,  having  a  producing  capacity  of  less  than  160  gallons  a 
day,  shall  violate  the  law  respecting  such  distillery,  and  having  been  de- 
clared forfeited  by  a  judgment  of  the  court  for  a  violation  of  the  iuter- 
ludievenue  laws,  such  still,  etc.,  shall  be  destroyed  so  as  to  prevent  its 
iise  for  the  purpose  of  distilling.    This  section  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
is  amended  by  section  38  of  the  bill  so  that  in  case  of  judgment  of  for- 
feiture the  seizing  officer  shall  remove  such  still,  etc.,  to  a  place  of  safe 
^rage,  where  it  shall  be  sold,  and  that  it  shall  be  so  removed  without 
mutilation.    The  reason  for  the  present  law  was  that  a  distillery  of  the 
<s^pacity  described  in  this  section,  having  been  detected  at  one  place, 
^d,  unless  destroyed,  be  easily  removed  to  another  and  again  begin 
^operations,  as  had  frequently  been  done  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
^Vf  and  it  was  thought  that  the  destruction  of  the  still  was  an  effectual 
WbxA  of  preventing  illicit  distillation  by  meann  of  these  small  distil- 
Jwiee.   If  the  effect  of  a  judgment  of  forfeiture  shall  only  be  to  require 
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the  seizing  officer  to  caTefolly  preserre  s^nd  store  the  still  withoat  mail 
latiou,  it  will  soon  renew  its  work  in  some  other  convenient  localit; 
where  the  vigilance  of  revenue  officers  conld,  for  a  time  at  least,  b 
eluded,  as  stills  of  this  capacity  are  portable  and  easily  transferred  froii 
one  neighborhood  to  another. 

In  order  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  might  hav 
knowledge  of  every  still  manufi^ctured  in  the  country  and  its  Iocs 
tion,  enabling  him  thereby  to  pursue  the  still  fi*om  the  time  of  its  man 
ufacture  until  it  engaged  in  the  production  of  spirits  to  be  taxed 
section  3244  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  a  mannfactarer  c 
stills  shall  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $50,  and  $20  for  each  still  or  won 
for  distilling  made  by  him^  and  section  3265  of  the  Revised  Statute 
requires  such  manufacturer  before  the  same  is  removed  from  the  plac 
of  manufacture  to  notify  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  such  still 
boiler,  or  other  vessel  is  to  be  used  or  set  up,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  used 
its  capacity,  and  the  time  when  the  same  is  to  be  removed  from  th 
place  of  manufacture;  and  also  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  set  uj 
without  the  permit  of  the  collector  in  writing  for  that  purpose.  Thes 
wholesome  provisions,  taken  together,  were  intended  to  prevent  per 
sons  from  manufacturing  stills  or  procuring  them  from  manufacturer 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  revenue  officers  of  the  Govern 
ment.  But  section  40  of  the  proposed  bill  repeals  ail  laws  which  impose 
these  special  taxes,  and  thus  stills  would  be  manufactured  without  th< 
knowledge  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  anc 
without  opportunity  of  the  revenue  officers  to  know  when,  where,  o] 
how  such  stills  were  to  be  set  up  and  used. 

These  sections  constitute  such  a  modification  of  our  present  revenue 
system,  as  respects  the  collection  of  taxes  from  distilled  spirits,  as  will 
make  it  easy  for  those  disposed  to  engage  in  illicit  distilling  to  do  sc 
with  impunity,  and  your  committee  can  not  but  regard  these  provisions 
as  seriously  endangering  the  efficacy  of  our  entire  system  of  laws  which 
provide  for  the  collection  of  revenue  from  distilled  spirits. 

THE  SUBSTITUTE  PROPOSED  BY  THE  FINANCE   COMMIlTEE. 

The  House  bill  (H.  R.  9051)  under  consideration  was  received  by 
your  couunittee  July  25,  and  was  immediately  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing subcommittee:  Messrs.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  chairman;  Aldricb,  of 
Rhode  island;  Jones,  of  Nevada;  Hiscock,  of  New  York;  Beck,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Harris,  of  Tennessee,  and  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  who  reported 
the  same  back,  September  25,  to  the  full  committee,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  was  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  this  day  by  Mr.  Allison. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  substitute  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  present  a 
measure  which  would,  as  far  as  possible,  fulfill  the  important  require 
jnents  of  revenue  revision  which  we  have  enumerated.    The  numerous 
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Miines  and  defects  of  the  House  bill  rendered  the  task  of  amending 
that  bin  impossible,  and  made  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  and 
consistent  measure  of  relief  and  revision  necessary.  We  submit  this 
snbstitote  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  and  invite  for  it  full  and  care- 
ful scrutiny.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  House  bill  reached 
the  Senate  has  been  diligently  employed  by  your  committee  in  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  diverse  and  important  questions  involved  in  a 
general  tariff  revision,  and  in  hearing  such  representatives  of  the  vast 
DQmber  of  interests  affected  by  changes  in  the  tariff  schedules  as  could 
be  beard  in  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal. 

Other  interested  parties' are  desirons  of  being  heard,  and  it  is  the 
JDteDtion  of  the  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to  give 
ducb  time  to  further  hearings  as  shall  be  possible  during  the  period  the 
bill  may  be  under  discussion,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  fullest  informa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  substitute,  and  of  such  amend- 
ments as  shall  be  suggested,  may  be  acted  upon  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  intelligence. 

The  committee  estimate  that  the  annual  revenues  would  be  reduced 
by  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  as  follows :  By  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  sugar,  $27,769,783.95 ;  by  adding  to  the  free  list  the  forty-two 
items  named  in  Appendix  0,  $6,428.095.56 ;  by  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
ternal-revenue taxes  on  the  production  or  sale  of  tobacco  and  the  red  no- 
tion of  the  tax  on  cigars,  $24,371,460.98;  and  by  the  provisions  which 
allow  the  ase  of  alcohol  in  the  industrial  arts  free  from  tax,  $7,000,000, 
or  a  total  reduction  of  $65,559,340.49. 

An  estimate  has  also  been  carefully  prepared  (Appendix  B)  of  the 
effect  which  the  other  changes  in  the  tariff  schedules  would  have  ,upon 
importations  and  the  revenue.  If  this  estimate  should  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  t  >tal  reduction  in  revenue  effected  by  the  substitute  would  be 
173,668,994.30. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  reduction  of  revenue,  the  committee 
have  selected  such  duties  or  taxes  for  reduction  or  repeal  as  would, 
▼bile  effecting  that  object,  secure  the  most  beneficiaj  results  to  the 
masses  of  our  people,  and  would  not  disturb  or  injure  any  industry  or 
piiwuit  eiititlwl  to  protection. 

,  The  excessive  <luty  of  from  2  to3J  cents  per  pound  now  imposed  upon 
^?ar  a^lcls  a  considerable  sum  to  the  daily  cost  of  liviii*;  of  every  family 
intbe  United  States,  wnere  in  most  cases  the  coat  of  su^ar  is  greater 
ibauilie  cost  of  bread.  The  high  rates  of  duty  which  have  been  levied 
Bfwn  thi8  important  article  of  food  have  not  successfully  developed  the 
9ogar-prodacing  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  great  natural  ad- 
Taotages  which  the  producers  of  cane  sugars  in  the  tropical  islands  have 
over  those  of  the  United  States  preclude  domestic  competition  upon 
equsd  terms.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  parties  interested  in  the 
prodoction  of  sugar  from  sorghum  or  beets  are  confident  of  the  rapid 
derdopment  of  tb^se  industries  in  the  Uuited  States  the  commjttea 
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would  recommend  a  still  greater  redaction  in  the  ralje  of  duty  upon 
sugar,  as  the  advantages  of  this  reduction  would  be  felt  through  a 
larger  circle  than  any  other  which  could  be  made  in  our  tariff  schedules. 

The  articles  which  are  placed  on  the  free  list  include  jute,  jute  butts, 
sisal  grass,  manilla,  and  other  crude  materials,  not  produced  in  this 
country,  whose  free  admission  would  benefit  both  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  manufactures  from  these  materials. 

The  provisions  of  the  substitute  which  allow  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
the  industrial  arts  free  from  taxation  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  a 
large  number  of  important  manufEictures.  Alcohol  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  moire  than  five  hundred  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations and  in  many  of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts,  and  its  use 
in  all  these  directions  would  be  largely  extended  if  the  onerous  tax  should 
be  abolished.  The  heavy  tax  upon  alcohol  unnecessarily  increases  the 
price  of  many  manufactured  products,  with  no  corresponding  benefit 
except  the  resulting  revenue,  which  is  now  unnecessary. 

Your  committee  have  considered  numerous  suggestions  for  the  repeal 
of  all  internal-revenue  taxes  and  the  abolition  of  the  entire  internal- 
revenue  system,  but  they  deem  the  adoption  of  this  course  at  present 
both  impracticable  and  unwise,  not  only  because  the  repeal  of  these  taxes 
would  create  a  large  annual  deficit,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
taxes  levied  on  distilled  spirits  used  as  a  beverage  and  on  beer  should  be 
retained,  and  the  legislation  to  protect  American  dairy  products  from 
fraudulent  imitations  should  be  enforced. 

The  proposition  for  a  repeal  of  all  internal-revenue  taxes  on  tobacco 
is  presented  in  compliance  with  a  universal  demand. 

The  provisions  of  the  carefully  prepared  bill  to  prevent  undervalua- 
tions, heretofore  reported  from  the  Oommittee  on  Finance  and  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  are  incorporated  in  the  substitute. 

We  have  inserted  a  provision  intended  to  prevent  the  importation 
•f  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  when  marked  or  labeled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  represent  that  they  were  manufiEictured  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  39  provides  that  upon  the  exportation  of  articles  manufact- 
ured from  dutiable  imported  materials  the  entire  sum  paid  for  duties  on 
such  materials  shall  be  repaid  in  the  form  of  a  drawback. 

In  the  revision  of  the  dutiable  schedules  and  the  free  list  submitted 
constant  effort  has  been  made  to  correct  the  inequalities  and  to  elimin- 
ate the  ambiguities  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  executive  officers  and  to  the  state- 
ments of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  workmen  whose  business  has 
sufi'ered  from  admitted  defects. 

In  pursuance  of  our  general  plan  to  lessen  the  evils  of  undervalaa- 
tion ;  to  secure  more  certainty,  uniformity,  and  equality  in  the  coUec- 
tiou  of  duties  as  well  as  economy  in  administration^  specific  or  oom- 
pound  rates  have  been  substituted  for  ad  valorem  rates  wherever  prao 
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doabley  or  wlMn  the  necessary  data  oodld  be  obtained.  Whenever 
changee  of  this  character  have  been  made  they  have  been  a^jasted 
apon  information  obtained  from  customs  experts  or  from  other  reliable 
aoorees. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  all  of  the  tariff  schedules  have  been  thoroughly 
revised,  re-arranged,  and  greatly  simplified.  They  have  been  divided 
into  paragraphs  and  numbered  consecutively,  in  order  that,  in  the 
future,  amendments  may  be  made  to  a  single  paragraph  or  schedule 
without  a  general  re-enactment  of  all  the  schedules,  as  is  now  necessary 
to  prevent  confusion.  The  number  of  paragraphs  has  been  reduced  from 
m  in  the  tariff  of  1883  to  440  in  the  substitute  submitted. 

To  secure  the  proper  relation  between  the  rates  imposed  upon  the 
nnmerous  articles  produced  in  our  related  and  interdependent  indus- 
tries is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  tariff  adjustment.  The  committee 
have  endeavored,  in  the  revision  of  rates  proposed,  to  accomplish  this 
neeessary  equalization.  Bednctions  have  been  made  whenever  they 
have  seemed  desirable,  and  we  have  increased  rates  whenever  it  seemed 
necessary  to  preserve  the  workingmen  engaged  in  any  American  indus- 
try requiring  protection  from  ruinous  or  unequal  competition. 

The  present  anomalous  and  inadequate  duties  on  ttu  and  teme  plates 
have  received  the  attention  of  your  committee,  who  believe  that  such 
a  readjustment  of  these  rates  should  be  made  as  would  encourage  the 
maDufacture  of  these  articles  in  this  country.  We  have  not,  however, 
np  to  this  time  been  able  to  obtain  the  definite  information  upon  which 
to  base  a  recommendation  for  an  increase  of  rates  upon  the  gauges 
which  could  now  or  might  in  the  near  future  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try if  protection  were  afforded  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  requisite  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  we  shall  offer  an  amendment  for  this  purpose. 

We  also,  if  found  necessary  after  further  examination,  reserve  the 
privil^e  of  suggesting  amendments  to  other  paragraphs. 

in  all  the  numerous  changes  suggested  your  committee  have  had  con- 
stantly in  view  the  preparation  of  a  consiBtent  measure  whose  beneficent 
inflaences  would  be  felt  in  every  section  and  by  every  class  of  our  peo- 
ple, which  would  give  greater  diversity  to  our  industries,  and  by 
strengthening  and  invigorating  the  American  system  of  protection  se- 
cure the  harmonious  development  and  prosperity  of  agriculture,  manu- 
^utores,  and  commerce. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  reported 
^yoor  committee  are  fundamental.  The  House  bill  has  been  formu- 
lated on  the  theory  that  a  diminution  of  revenues  can  only  be  secured 
by  a  reduction  or  repeal  of  protective  duties,  and  that  tariff  revision 
means  simply  that  indiscriminate  cutting  down  of  rates  which  encour- 
^^  importations,  benefits  foreign  manufacturers,  and  produces  free 
trade. 

The  substitute  proposes  to  reduce  revenues  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  American  system.    It  is  based  ui>on  the  idea  that  tariff 
8.  Eep.  2332 4 
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reviaioii  implies  an  eqaitoble  rea^jost^ineot  of  duties  in  tbe  intercfit  ai 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  diKtril] 
tion  of  rates  its  framers  have  not  hesitated  to  erect  or  to  maintsAin  < 
fensive  barriers  which  would  carry  confidence  and  comfort  into  Jluh 
ican  homes. 

The  committee  express  regret  that  through  severe  illness  they  ha 
been  deprived  of  the  matnre  judgment  and  counsel  of  the  chairman 
the  Finance  Oommittee,  Justin  B.  MonriU,  of  Tennont,  the  author  of  t 
tariff  bill  of  1862,  which  formed  tt^e  basis  of  our  present  protective  83 
tein. 
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Li  17%  Seerdteary  Hamilton  reports  to  the  Honse  of  BepreaentatiYee  that,  by  exist* 
iag  lftWB»  aboat  one-thiid  of  the  daties  was  derived  from  articles  rated  ad  Yalorem, 
and  adds: 

''In  other  nations,  where  this  branoh  of  revenue,  as  with  ns,  is  of  principal  or  very 
eooMderable  oonseqaence,  and  where  no  pecniiarity  of  situation  has  tended  to  keep 
thedaty  low,  experience  has  led  to  contract  more  and  more  the  number  of  articles 
rated  ad  valorem,  and,  of  coarse,  to  extend  the  number  of  those  rated  specifically, 
that  it,  aceording  to  weight,  measure,  or  other  rules  of  quantity.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious;  it  is  to  guard  against  evasious,  which  infallibly  happens  in  a  greater  or 
le«  d^ree  when  daties  are  high.  *  *  *  It  is  needless  to  rex)eat  that  this  will 
eontnbate  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  as  to  that  of  the  revenue. 

^'It  is  believed  that  in  our  system  the  method  of  rating  ad  valorem  could,  with  eon- 
Tenieoce,  be  brought  within  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  it  is  evident  that  to  do 
90  will  contribnte  materially  to  the  security  of  the  revenue."  (American  State  Papers, 
Finuee,  vol.  1,  p.  34a) 

Secretary  Gallatin,  reporting  to  the  Senate  in  1^1,  said : 

"In  ofder  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  the  value  of  goods  being  underrated 
in  the  invoices,  it  would  be  eligible  to  lay  specific  duties  on  all  such  articles  now 

Kjing  daties  ad  valorem  as  may  be  susceptible  of  that  alteration.*    (American  State 
»pen,  Finance,  vol.  1,  p.  703.) 

Secretary  Dallas,  reporting  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1616,  says : 
''Articles  imported  to  a  great  amount  should  rather  be  charged  with  specific  duties 
Blfon  their  weight  and  measure,  in  order  to  guard  against  evasions  and  frauds,  than 
viUi  ad  valorem  duties  on  their  value."    (American  State  Papers,  Finance,  vol.  3, 

Seeretary  Crawford,  in  1817,  in  the  report  concerning  revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
ftbeady  reforred  to,  calls  attention  to  the  subject  of  frauds,  particularly  in  the  im- 
?ortfttioo  of  articles  upon  consignment  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  recommends 
>  aeries  of  remedial  provisions,  which  are  mainly  applicable  to  importations  sub- 
jected to  ad  valorem  duty,  to  which  he  adds: 

''Whatever  may  be  the  reliance  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
faregoing  provisions,  it  is  certainly  prudent  to  diminish  as  far  as  practicable  the 
^  of  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties,"  and  submits  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
nreaty-foar  enumerations  to  be  transferred  to  the  class  of  specifics.  In  1B19  he  sub- 
oiitted  a  farther  list.    (American  State  papers.  Finance,  vol.  3,  pp.  236,  415.) 

Secretary  Meredith,  in  his  Beport  of  Decembers,  1849,  says: 

"I  propose  a  return  to  the  system  of  specific  duties  on  articles  on  which  they  can  be 
M&Teniently  laid.  The  effects  of  the  present  ad  valorem  system  are  twofold,  viz,  on 
^  fcvenno  and  on  our  own  productions.  Experience  has,  I  think,  demonstrated 
^bat,  lookmg  exclusively  to  the  revenue,  a  specific  duty  is  more  easily  assessed,  more 
^TOTftble  to  conunerce,  more  equal,  and  less  exposed  to  frauds  than  any  other  system. 
Of  course  such  a  duty  is  not  laid  without  reference  to  the  average  cost  of  the  com- 
modity. This  system  obviates  the  difficulties  and  controversies  which  attend  an  ap- 
pniseineDt  of  the  foreign  market  value  of  each  invoice,  and  it  imposes  an  equal  duty 
^  equal  quantities  of  the  same  commodity.  Under  the  ad  valorem  system  goods  of 
f^ssfflekind  and  quality,  and  between  which  there  can  not* be  a  difference  in  value 
is  the  Kune  market  at  any  given  time,  nevertheless  may,  often  pay  different  amounts 
tf  datj.  Thus  the  haaards  of  trade  are  nnnecessarily  in'oreaseo.'' 

51 
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''To  leyy  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  valuation  equably  at  the  diiSaient  po 
believed  to  be  impoaeible.  That  the  standard  of  value  at  any  two  porta  Ib  prec 
tbe  same  at  any  given  time  is  wholly  improbable.  The  facluties  afforded  to  fi 
upon  the  revenue  are  very  great,  and  it  is  apprehended  that  such  frauds  h.ave 
and  are  habitually  and  extensively  praotioed.  The  statements  annexed  (marker 
to  which  I  invite  special  attention,  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  the  dangers  to  w 
H.hi8  system  is  necessarily  exposed. 

*'  As  the  standard  of  value  at  every  port  must  at  last  depend  upon  the  avera^ 
the  invoices  that  are  passed  there,  every  successful  attempt  at  undervaluation 
ders  more  easy  all  that  follow  it.  The  consequences  are,  not  only  that  the  rev 
suffers,  that  a  certain  sum  is  in  effect  annnallv  given  bv  the  public  among^  dishc 
importers  as  a  premium  for  their  dishonesty,  but  that  fair  American  importers 
be  gradually  driven  out  of  the  business  and  t^elr  places  supplied  by  unknown  anc 
Hcrupiilous  foreign  adventurers.'' 

The  adoption  of  specific  duties  has  been  uniformly  fiftv  ored  by  the  execative  oi 
of  the  Government,  and  has  been  specially  recommended  by  a  number  of  the  8eo] 
ries  of  the  Treasury  in  recent  years. 

Secretary  Bristow,  in  his  annual  report  for  1876,  in  commenting  upon  the  adm 
tration  of  the  customs  revenue,  said : 

* 'Another  remedy,  and  the  most  effective  which  oould  be  adopted  |or  oorrectinj 
evils  of  the  appraisement  system,  is  the  substitution,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  ape 
for  ad  valorem  duties.  This  change  would  work  a  great  reduction  in  the  amoui 
labor  requiriug  the  knowledge  of  experts.  The  entire  process  of  ascertainine  di 
would  be  more  simple,  certam,  and  safe.  Opportunities  for  collusive  undervSua 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  if  errors  were  committed  they  could  not,  aa  to  spe 
rates  and  amounts,  be  accounted  for  except  upon  the  supposition  of  culpable  n« 
gc^iice  or  actual  fraud ;  whereas,  in  respect  to  ad  valorem  duties,  an  error  of  Jadgn 
may  readily  be  assigned  as  a  safficient  explanation. 

''  Such  chauge.  either  with  or  without  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  dutiable  arti* 
would  insure  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the  force  at  the  chief  ports,  with  a 
sequent  diminution  of  expenses.'' 

Secretary  Sherman,  in  his  report  to  Congress  for  1878,  made  the  following  sng 
tioDS  with  respect  to  specific  duties: 

"While  not  recommending  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  at  the  preeeht  tlm 
is  deemed  important  that  upon  some  articles  the  ad  valorem  duties  now  asse 
should  be  converted  into  specific  duties.  As  a  rule,  specific  duties  are  to  be  prefe: 
to  cither  ad  valorem  or  compound  rates,  and  in  any  future  revision  of  the  tari 
is  hoped  that  Congress  will  give  preference  to  this  system  of  imposing  duties  ae 
as  practicable.  The  argument  in  favor  of  specific  duties  applies  with  great  fore 
kid  glovt^,  concerning  the  value  of  which,  under  the  present  ad  valorem  dni 
serious  differences  of  opinion  have  occurred  between  the  importers  and  the  Gfovi 
ment  during  the  past  year,  which  have  led  to  protracted  delays  in  the  ascertainn 
of  the  dutiable  vaTue,  and  consequent  injury  to  the  mercantile  community. 

In  his  report  on  the  collection  of  duties  for  1885  the  late  Secretary  Manning  st 

*^  In  a  system  of  ad  valorem  rates  there  are  two  cHtical  points:  One  is  dutii 
value  and  the  other  in  rate  of  duty.  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  certain  silk  gc 
is  50  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  exportation  in  the  principal  n 
kets  of  the  country,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  importation.  If  the  1 
were  so  administered  bj'  the  Treasiiry  Department  that  on  tne  importation  of 
importer  50  per  cent,  was  levied,  and  on  the  importation  of  another  importer  40 
cent.,  and  on  that  of  another  importer  30  per  cent.,  there  would  be  a  general  outc 
So  there  would  be  if  an  importer  at  New  York  was  required  to  pay  only  30  per  cc 
and  if  of  another  at  Bufi'alo  was  demanded  40  per  cent.,  and  of  another  at  Chicj 
was  required  50  per  cent.  But  none  the  less  illegal  and  intolerable  result  would  i 
low  if  the  dutiable  value  on  one  importation  were  fixed  at  $100,  on  another,  by  ' 
same  vessel,  at  $80,  and  on  another,  by  the  same  vessel,  at  $60,  the  merchandise 
all  of  the  three  being  similar.  If  importers  can  illegally  control  dutiable  values,  tl 
can  control  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  merchandise,  although  the  ad  valor 
rate  may  be  fixed  and  uniform  for  everybody  and  every  port  in  the  country. 
•  •  •  •  4  •  * 

''I  do  not  make  a  recommendation  to  Congress  for  the  restoration  of  the  **( 
moiety  system  "  and  the  statutory  inducement  to  informers,  or  the  law  conceroi 
intent  and  burden  of  proof,  which  existed  from  1799  to  1874.  And  I  do  not  soreco 
"^lend  for  the  reason  that  the  purpose  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  respect  to  the  si 
plification  of  the  rates  of  duty  and  a  prudent  enlargement  of  the  application  of  s[ 
cifio  rates,  is  necessarily  uuknown.  Should  some  such  last-named  change  be  n 
made,  I  have  little  faith  that  the  existing  power  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  cooJ 
will  be  adequate  to  secure  honest  invoices  and  full  appraisement." 
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«  nn^^  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Forward,  made  nearly  half  a  cen- 
\  are  instractive  now,  by  way  of  showing  his  appreciation  of  the  relation 
,  ad  valorem  and  B|>ecific  ratesj  and  the  light  in  which  foreign  manufacturers 
Bend.iTi^  their  goods  to  tliis  country  on  consignment  were  then  regarded: 

**  *-  \^ith  a  view  to  guard  the  revenue  against  fraudulent  undervaluations  which 
can  Dot  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  existing  scheme  of  ad  valorem  duties,  specific 
diitiea  are  proposed  in  nearly  all  cases  when  practicable.  The  operation  oi  the  sys- 
tem of  eprcific  dnties  may  not  be  perfectly  equal  in  all  cases,  In  respect  to  the  value 
of  the  articles  inclnded  under  it.  But  this  inconvenience  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  8e<*nrity  of  the  revenue  against  evasions,  and  by  the  tendency  of  specino  duties 
to  excliHle  worthless  and  inferior  articles,  by  vhich  purchasers  and  consumers  .are 
olieo  imposed  on.' 

^*  One  advantage,  and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage,  of  a  specific  over  an  ad  valo- 
rem system  is  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  former,  duties  are  levied  by  a  positive  test, 
which  can  be  applied  by  our  officers  while  the  merchandise  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  according  to  a  standard  which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic. 
That  would  be  partially  true  of  an  ad  valorem  system  levied  upon  'home  value,'  but 
there  are  constitational  impediments  in  the  way  of  such  a  system  which  appear  to  be 
insup^^ble.  Bat  under  an  ad  valorem  system  the  facts  to  which  the  ad  valorem  rate 
is  to  be  applied -must  be  gathered  in  places  many  thousand  miles  away,  and  under 
eireumstancea  most  unfavorable  to  the  administration  of  justice." 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  that  portion  of  his  last  annual  report 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws,  used  the  following  language : 

"  Whatever  the  rates  of  customs  taxation  may  be,  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the 
Bsme  should  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible.    In  this  the  bona-fide  importer,  who  wishes 
to  gain  only  the  ieigitimate  profits  of  his  business,  the  home  manufacturer,  and  la- 
borer are  equally  interested.    They  all  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  laws  be  so 
administered  as  to  ^ve  them  every  possible  protection  in  their  business.    The  high 
ad  valorem  taaiS  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  devices 
to  i^am  improper  advantage  at  the  custom-house.    It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  in 
nvimng  and  redncinj^^  ratesof  duty  they  should  be  made  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem 
ao  far  as  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  will  admit.    Theoretically  considered,  ad  va- 
lorem are  preferable  to  sx>eeific  dnties ;  but  in  practice,  under  such  rates  as  we  have 
liad  and  muft  continue  to  have  for  years  to  oome,  the  former  are  the  too-easy  source 
of  deception  and  inequality  at  the  custom-house.    Congress  has  it  in  its  power  to 
cbaoge,i>om  time  to  time,  as  may  be  advisable,  specific  rates  so  as  to  meet  any  per- 
fltsD^nt  changes' in  values.'' 
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Appendix  0. 
abdmors  to  freb  list  bt  pr0p08xid  sbnatb  substzttttb. 


Aootos,  raWy  dried  or  nndried^  bat  nn- 

groQiid. 
Baryta,  ftolphAte  of,  or  bsiytM,  nnniftiia- 

factured. 

B'-okd  aad  pamphlets  printed  exelnsiTely 

in  langnaKes  other  than  English. 
Braids,  plnits,  flats,  laces,  ete.,  fbr  oma- 

cienting  hate,  etc. 
Bmtles,  raw  or  munannfactured. 
Bolbs  and  bnlboas  roots,  not  edible. 
Chicory  root,  raw,  dried  or  undried,  but 

QDgronnd. 
Coal,  slack  or  calm. 
C'lal  tar,  crude. 
Cniling-stone  handles. 
Cirrants,  Zante  or  other,  dried. 
Daadelion  roote,  raw,  dried,  or  undried, 

bat  nngronnd. 
Ejr^y  joUcs. 
Featbera  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  crude 

and  nnmannfaotiired. 
Jate. 

JuM  butts. 
Manilla. 
Ramie. 
SiasI 


8nnn. 

All  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  sub- 
stances nnmannt'actured  or  undressed. 

Floor  matting,  known  as  Chinese  mattinff. 

Qrease  and  oils,  such  as  are  commonly 
used  in  soap  making  or  wire  drawing, 
etc. 

Hdman  hair,  raw,  nncleaned  and  not 
drawn. 

Mineral  waters,  not  specially  enumerated. 

Molasses,  testing  not  above  56  degrees. 

Olive  oil,  for  manufacturing  or  mechan- 
ical pnrposes. 

Nut  oil,  or  oil  of  nuts. 

Opinm,  crude  or  nnmanufaotored. 

Potash,  crude  carbonate. 

Potash,  caustic  or  hydrate. 

Pot^ieh,  nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter* 

Potash,  sulphate  of. 

Potash,  chlorate  of. 

Rags,  all  not  ennmeratedL 

Hemp  seed. 

Rape  seed. 

Sponges. 

Sand. 

Tar  and  pitch,  of  wood. 

Tnipentine,  Bpirita  at 
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Appendix  E. 

Cvmparatwe  9taiemeni  5y  Cen$u9  Report  of  1880,  tf  arHcle$  of  dometUe  froduetion,  hff 
mstUnu,  affected  bg  tariff  €kan§e»  in  ike  hill  H,  B,  9051,  m  U  paeaed  the  House  ofBepre- 


ArildM. 


JotB BianaCMtarea  .... 
Dre-wood  extracts. . . . . 

riocobtA  (eoeoa) 

ijdB^toiies ., 

Battto  and  vbalelxme 
Glaas mana&etiirM  ... 
iDk 


Olfiotha 

hki 

Xiils  aad  spikes 

Xre^e«  ana  pins 

Steaa  fittinjcs  and  heatioK  apparatus. 

IroTT ud  bone  work 

^ravKOods    .. 

iO)Baod|Eames 

BlirkiBK 


Lead,  bar,  pipes,  sheets,  eie 

Sate  msBtela,  marble  mantels,  etc  . 

CmotoU  

S^h*  and  balsDces 

i^viafssachmes  and  attaobments. 

i'K'ei  springs -- 

Stanped  vara 

B32* ,» 


Salt 

So  paad  candles 

>tace  and  earthen  ware 

0>if«ctJOTierr - 

Hnahesand  Drooma 

Iroo  vwlc,  srchitectccral 

FeoAdry  and  machine-shop  prodoots. . . . 

Kaaiiiaetares  of  wool  of  lul  kinds 

Pf.ia«l  lumber 

Bnckandtflo 

Uarbto  and  stone  work 

PsUnts 

Trpe  fosndiBS 

>to«b 

'.'onUee  SDd  twine 

Paper  man  afsctnres 

Eataand  caps  not  wool 

^MtraBeota,  professionst  and  scientiflo. 
Wirsaad  wire  work 

Tallow  snd  grease 

Beu»  

B«kiof  and  yeast  powders 

Book  binding  and  blsak-book  makiBg . . 
Boxes,  luicy  and  paper 


9*rTliges.  wusons,  etc , 

Cofte  and  snfees,  roasted  and  groond 

^niga  and  enemlcals 

Funitiire 

Haidvare , 

<»■  bolts,  washers,  nats,  etc 

fntia  and  rronnd  earth 

LiSicedoil  : 

WWootoa 

<^«t  medicines  and  compoonds , 

^vare,  copper  ware,  and  sheet*hnon  ware 

5"«,  aotendery , 

^oodeawars 


Totsl 


Cettaa 
Vaol. 

8kv«dlnmber 


Total 

Oxmd  total. 


Cotton  States. 


None 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
.^.do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


$91,800 

2t8,538 

291,936 

129. 702 

1,760,861 

288,328 

26,250 

7,091,959 

1,800,873 

2,000,885 

2,644,605 

803,310 

19, 830 

10,000 

6,000 

24,000 

646.647 

6,800 

37,000 

10,200 

104,105 

230, 370 

88,500 

159,360 

202,038 

28,200 

4,278,292 

451, 201 

699,607 

1. 960. 680 

8.900 

240,000 

09,705 

700 

500 

409, 932 

2, 862, 505 

600 

338,350 


30, 126, 457 


15, 938, 712 
16,786,767 
80, 018, 858 


61, 744, 337 


91,870,794 


Other  States. 


1090.98a 

6,858,088 

1,802,163 

184,665 

520,777 

21,164,671 

1,029,418 

5,844,587 

2,480,533 

5,029.240 

1, 378, 023 

5,127,840 

1,454,901 

9, 846, 759 

1, 602, 513 

1,401,474 

6, 000, 071 

1, 030, 600 

^   653. 000 

3, 252,  460 

13, 863, 188 

3, 654, 602 

3, 612, 4'i3 

9, 635, 300 

4, 616. 028 

26,260,792 

7,814,027 

23, 880, 672 

10, 272, 527 

2, 084, 287 

207, 266, 509 

266,462.040 

34,  706, 971 

30, 188, 992 

30,611,840 

23,371,837 

2,220,298 

7, 471, 742 

12. 468, 171 

48.454,367 

21, 296, 807 

1. 601, 194 

19. 954, 423 

13, 535, 908 

2, 844, 680 

4,722,098 

11,817,395 

7,403,616 

10. 780. 542 

100,463,044 

22,473,693 

38,374.051 

75, 885, 045 

22,644,793 

0, 83.i,  330 

1, 3a>,  962 

15, 393,  lia 

258,686 

14.273,562 

46.  ^3, 633 

4,236,968 

4, 897, 124 


1,196,104,285 


170.151,898 
139,894,984 
203,249,871 


519, 296, 263 


1,715,400.618 
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Appendix  P. 

Paragraphs  of  doubtful  interpretation  in  House  bill  iH.  B.  9061). 

Compared  with  text  of  preeent  Uw. 

PRX81CIVT  LAW.  H.  R.  9051. 


OHBMICALS. 

AU  preparations  of  ooal*t4ury  not  colors 
or  dyes,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  tnis  act,  twenty  per  centnm 
ad  valorem. 

All  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  bv  whatever 
name  known  and  not  specially  ennmer- 
ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty- 
I  five  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

All  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds, 
bnlbs,  and  balbons  roots,  and  excrea- 
cences,  snch  as  imtgalls,  units,  flowers, 
dried  fibers,  grains,  gums,  and  gum  resins, 
herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots 
and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  setsds  (aro- 
matic, not  garden  seeds),  and  seeds  of 
morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods  nsed  ex- 
pressly for  dyeing,  and  dried  insects,  any 
of  the  foregoing  of  which  are  not  edible, 
but  which  have  been  advanced  in  value 
or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or 
by  other  process  of  manufacture,  au'i  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Opium,  crude,  containing  nine  per  cent, 
and  over  of  morphia,  one  dollar  per  pound. 
The  importation  of  opium,  containing  less 
than  nine  per  cent,  morphia  is  hereby 
prohibited. 


OHBEMICALS. 

All  preparations  of  coal-tar  not  colors 
or  dyes,  and  not  acids  of  colors  and  dyes. 
Free  list. 

Aniline  oil  and  its  homologaee.    Free. 


All  barks,  beana,  berries,  balsams,  buds, 
bnlbs,  bulbous  roots,  and  excrescences, 
snch  as  nntgalls,  fruits,  flowers,  dried 
fibers,  grains,  gums,  and  gum  resins, 
herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nnts,  root«, 
and  stems,  vegetables,  seeds,  and  seedR 
of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods  used  ex- 
pressly for  dyeing,  and  dried  insects,  any 
of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible  and 
not  speciauy  ennmerated  or  provided  for. 
Free  list. 


Opium,  cmde,  and  not  adulterated,  con- 
taining nine  per  centum  and  over  of  mor- 
phia, n>r  medicinal  purposes.    Free  list. 


EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASSWARE. 

Brown  earthenware,  common  stone- 
ware, gas-retorts,  and  stoneware  not  orna- 
mented, twenty-five  per  centnm  ad  va- 
lorem. 


China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque, 
earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware  in- 
cluding plaques,  omamentsu  charms, 
vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed, 
or  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque 
ware,  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented 
or  decorated  in  any  manner,  fifty-five  x>er 
centnm  ad  valorem* 


All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware^  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  spe- 
cially enunieratpd  or  provided  for  in  tkis 
act,  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


BARTHBXWARE  AND  OLASSWARE. 

Brown  earthenware,  common  stone- 
ware, gas-retorts,  and  roofing  tiles  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  and 
not  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque, 
earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substance,  including 
plaques,  ornaments^  charms,  vases,  and 
statuettes,  painted,  printed,  enameled  or 
gilded,  or  otherwise'deoorated  in  any  man- 
ner, fifty  x>er  centnm  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque 
irare  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

White  granite,  common  ware,  plain 
white  or  cream-colored,  lustered  or 
printed  under  glaze  in  a  single  color; 
sponged,  dipped,  or  edged  ware,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,  white,  colored,  or  bisque,  composed 
of  «arthy  or  mineral  snbstiinccs,  not  8i>e- 
ciuUy  eniuutTntod  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  and  not  decorated  in  any  manner, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorrjo. 
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KnoTMtie  tiles,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  Talorem.      ' 


Brick,  fire-brick,  and  roofing  and  pav- 
tnr  tile,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum 
id  valorem. 

Oreen  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials, 

demijohns,  and  earboys  (covered  or  nn- 

a>Yered),  pickle  or  preserve  Jars,  and 

other  plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green  and 

colored  bottle  glass,  not  out,  engraved,  or 

painted,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or 

provided  for  in   ttiis  act,  one  cent  per 

poimd;  if  filled,  and  not  otherwise  in  this 

9et  provided  for,  said  articles  shall  pay 

chiity  per  centnm  ad  valorem  in  addition 

to  m  dofy  on  iCb»  contents. 


U«    K>    illJOla 

Encaustic  tiles,  not  Klaeed  or  enameled, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  glazed  or  f  naoieled  tiles,  forty -five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Brick  other  than  fire-brick.    Free  list. 
Paving  tiles,  not  encaustic,  twenty  per 
centnm  ad  valorem. 


Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials, 
demijohns,  and  oaiboys  (covered  or  un- 
covered )\  pickle  or  preserve  Jars,  and 
other  plain,  molded,  or  pre8He4  green  and 
colored  bottle  glass,  not  out,  engraved,  or 
painted,  and  not  specially  enumeratea  or 
provided  for,  one  cent  per  pound ;  if  filled, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the 
contents  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  dnty, 
or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their  value, 
the  value  of  such  bottles,  vials,  or  other 
vessels  shall  be  added  to  the  value  of  the 
contents  for  the  ascertiynment  of  the  du- 
tiable value  of  the  latter;  but  if  filled, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the 
contents  are  not  subiect  to  an  ad  valorem 
dnty  or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their 
yaloe,  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty,  if  any, 
on  their  contents. 


Prorided  fwiher^   That  all  iron  bars, 

WoomA,  billets,  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any 

Innd,  in  the  mannfacture  of  which  char- 

eoil  is  naed  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a 

duty  of  twenty-two  dollars  per  ton. 


Sheet  iron,  common  or  black,  thinner 
thsn  one  inch  and  one-half  and  not  thin- 
ner than  number  twenty  wire  gauge,  one 
and  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

IVvrided,  That  on  all  such  iron  and  steel 
■heets  or  plates  aforesaid,  excepting  on 
what  are  known  commercially  as  tin- 
plates,  teme-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  and 
beieaiter  provided  for,  when  galvanized 
«  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or  other 
netals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  three- 
finrtlis  of  one  cent  per  ponnd  additional. 


Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or-  tag- 
J9en  iron  coated  witii  tin  or  lead,  or  with 
a  nixtars  of  which  these  metals  is  a  com- 
pOMOt  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other 


MIETALS. 

iVovided  further,  That  all  iron  bars, 
blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any 
kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  char- 
coal is  nsed  as  fuel,  shall  be  subiect  to  a 
duty  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  per 
ton. 

Sheet  iron,  common  or  black,  thinner 
than  one  inch  and  not  thinner  than  num- 
ber twenty  wire  gauge,  one  cent  per 
ponnd. 

Provided,  That  on  all  such  iron  and  steel 
sheets  or  plates  aforesaid,  excepting  on 
what  are  known  commercially  as  tin- 
plates,  teme-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  when 
galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter 
or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  met- 
als, one-fonrth  of  one  cent  per  pound  ad- 
ditional when  not  thinner  thau  number 
twenty  wire  gange ;  thinner  than  number 
twenty  wire  gau^e  and  not  thinner  than 
number  twenty-  hve  wire  gauge  one-halt 
cent  per  pound  additional,  and  when  thin- 
ner than  twenty-five  wire  gauge,  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  ponnd  additionaL 

Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or  tag- 
gers iron,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  witn 
a  mixture  of  which  these  metals  is  a  com- 
ponent part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other 
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process,  and  commercially  known  as  tin- 
plates,  terne-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  one 
cent  per  pound;  corrugated  or  crimped 
sheet  iron  or  steel,  one  ^nd  four-tenttis  of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Iron  and  steel  cotton -ties,  or  hoops  for 
baling  purposes,  not  thinner  than  num- 
ber twenty  wire  gauge,  thirty-five  per 
cennim  ad  valorem. 

Boiler  -  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays,  of 
wronglit  iron  or  steel,  three  cents  per 
pound. 

Other  wrought  iron  o^  steel  tubes  or 
pipes  two  and  one-quarter  ceuts  per 
pound. 

Provided,  That  iron  or  steel  wire  covered 
with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material,  and 
wire  commonly  known  as  crinoline,  cor- 
set, and  hat  wire,  shall  pay  four  cents  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates : 
Avd  provided  further^  That  no  article  made 
from  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which  iron 
or  steel  wire  is  a  component  part  of  chief 
value,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the 
iron  or  steel  wire  from  which  it  is  made 
either  wholly  or  in  part:  And  provided  fur^ 
thrr^  That  iron  or  steel  wire-cloths,  and 
irtm  or  steel  wire-nettings,  made  in  meshes 
of  any  form,  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in 
amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  steel 
wire  of  the  same  gauge,  and  two  cents  per 
pound  in  addition  tnereto.  There  shall 
bo  paid  on  galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire 
(except  fence  wire),  one-half  of  one  cent 
pt- r  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed 
on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On  iron 
wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  one  cent  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  imposed 
on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On 
steel  wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  two  cents 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  im- 
posed on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made. 

All  non-dutiable  crude  minerals,  bnt 
which  have  been  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or  b^ 
other  process  of  manufacture,  not  speci- 
ally enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Clippings  from  new  copper  and  all  com- 
position metal  of  which  copper  is  a  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  three  cents  per  pound;  copper  in 
plates,  bars,  ingots,  Chili  or  other  pigs, 
and  in  other  forms,  not  manufactured,  or 
enumerated  in  this  act,  four  cents  per 
pound ;  in.  rolled  plates,  called  braziers' 
copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper  bot- 
toms, and  all  manufactures  of  copper,  or 
of  which  copper  shall  be  a  component  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  iu  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


H.  B.  9051. 

process,  and  commercially  known  as  tin- 
plates,  terne-plates,  and  taggers  tin. 
Free  list. 


Iron  and  steel  cotton-ties  or  hoops  for 
baling  or  other  purposes,  not  thinner 
than  number  twenty  wire  gauge.  Free 
list. 

Boiler  tubes,  or  other  tubes,  or  flaes,  or 
stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound. 


Iron  and  steel  wire  and  iron  and  steel 
wire  galvanized,  and  all  manufactares  of 
iron  and  steel  wire  and  of  iron  and  steel 
wire  galvanized  shall  pay  the  duties  now- 
provided  by  law :  Provided,  That  no  such, 
duty  shall  be  in  excess  of  sixty  per  oentom 
ad  valorem. 


Clippings  fix>m  new  copper  fit  only  for 
remanufactore,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Copper,  in  plates,  bars,  ingots,  Chili  or 
other  pigs,  and  in  other  forms,  not  manu- 
factured, two  cents  per  pound ;  in  rolled 
plates,  called  braziers'  oopper,  sheets, 
rods,  pipes,  and  copper  bottoms,  thirty 
per  centnm  ad  yalorem. 
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Nickel,  iu  ore,  matte,  or  other  orade 
form  not  ready  for  coosaiiiption  in  the 
iits,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  the  nickel 
contaiDed  therein. 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind 
ID  which  nickel  is  the  element  oi  chief 
viilne,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

Sheathing,  or  yellow  metal,  not  wholly 
of  copper,  nor  wholly  nor  in  part  of  iron, 
nngalvnnired,  in  sheets,  forty-eight  inches 
long  and  ibnrteen  inches  wide,  and  weigh- 
iog  from  fourteen  to  thirty-fonr  ounces 
per  aqaare  foot^  thirty-five  per  centum 
adTalQiem. 

Mannftctures,  articles,  or  wares,  not 
specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  composed  whoUy  or  in  part  of 
iroD,  steel,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  pewter, 
tin,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  any 
other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly 
mannfactnred,  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
Talorem. 


H.  K.  9051. 

Nickel  in  ore  or  matte,  ten  cents  per 
pound  on  the  nickel  contained  therein. 


Sheathing,  or  yellow  metal,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


Manufactures,  artieles,  or  wares,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for, 
comnoeed  wholly  or  in  paal;  of  copper, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  manu- 
factures, articles,  or  wares  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  composed  of 
iron,  steel,  lead,  nickel,  pewter,  tin,  zinc, 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  any  otner  metal, 
or  of  which  any  of  the  foregoing  metals 
may  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured,  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Machinery  designed  for  the  conversion 
of  jute  or  jute  butts  into  cotton  bap^ging, 
to  wit,  cards,  roving  frames,  wmding 
frames,  %ud  softeners.    Free  list. 


WOOI>. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially 
eaomerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
oae  cent  per  cubic  foot. 

Sawed  Iwards,  plank,  deals,  and  other 
lumber  of  hemlock,  white- wood,sycamore, 
aod  basa-wood,  one  dollar  per  one  thou- 
sand leet,  board  measure ;  all  other  arti- 
cle8  of  sawed  lumber,  two  dollars  per  one 
thoQsaud  feet,  board  measure.  But  when 
Inmber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished, 
in  addition  to  the  rates  herein  provided, 
there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for  each 
side  so  plane<l  or  finished,  fifty  cents  per 
one  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  ibid 
if  planed  on  one  side  aod  tongned  and 
pooTed,  one  dollar  per  one  thousand  feet, 
board  measure.  And  if  planed  on  two 
^des,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  one  thousand  feet, 
board  measure. 


WOOD. 

'nmher,  squared  or  sided.    Free  list. 


Sawed  boards,  planks  deals,  and  all 
other  articles  of  sawed  lumber.  Free 
list. 


SUGAR. 


All  other  confectionery,  not  specially 
tonmcrated  or  provided  tor  in  this  act, 
■*de  wholly  or  in  part  of  sugar,  and 
^sagan  after  being  refined,  when  tinc- 
tured, colored,  or  in  any  way  adulterated, 
^*^at  thirty  cents  per  pound  or  less 
^  cents  per  pound. 


All    other    confectionery, 
centum  ad  valorem. 


forty    per 
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Confectionery  valued  above  thirty  cents 
per  pound,  or  when  8old  by  the  box,  pack- 
age, or  otherwise  than  by  the  pound,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


H.B.005L 


PROVI8IOKS. 


Bice,  cleaned,  two  and  one-fiMirth  cents 
per  pound;  uncleaned,  one  and  one-half 
cents  per. pound. 


Paddy,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
X>onnd. 

Beef  and  pork,  ham  and  bacon. 


pROYisioiro. 

Rice,  cleaned)  two  cents  per  pound; 
nncleaned,  or  rice  free  of  the  onter  hull, 
and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  oq,  one 
and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound. 

Paddy,  or  rice  having  the  onter  hall  on, 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Meat,  game,  and  poultry  free. 


COTTON  MA2n7FAOTURB8. 

All  manufactures  of  cotton,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  and  corsets,  of  whatever  material 
composed,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va-' 
lorem. 

FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTB. 

Sunn,  sisal-grass,  and  other  vegetable 
substances,  not'  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  lor  in  this  act,  fifteen  dollars 
per  ton. 

Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  can* 
vas,  paddings,  cot  bottoms,  diapers, 
crash,  huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns, 
and  other  manufactures  of  fiax,  jute  or 
hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

On  all  cotton  cloth,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 


Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yams,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  in 
width,  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which 
flax,  jute,  or  hemP)  or  cither  of  them, 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
valne  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for 
bagging  for  cotton),  thirty  pcB centum  ad 
valorem. 


FLAX,   HEMP,  AND  JUTE. 

Sunn,  sisal-^rass,  and  other  vegetable 
fibers.    Free  list. 


Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  can- 
vas, paddings,  cot  bottoms,  diapers,  crash, 
huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  or 
other  manufactures  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp, 
or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp  shall  be 
the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for, 
twenty- five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Pre 
videdf  That  cnt&,  collars,  shirts,  and  other 
manufactures  of  wearing  apparel,  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  ot  liuen,  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  hydraulic 
hose,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  j^arus,  and  all 
twines  of  hemp,  jute,  jute  butts,  sunn, 
sisal-grass,  ramie,  and  China  grass,  fif- 
teen per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  in 
width,  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which 
flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  eirher  of  them, 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value.    Free  list.  * 


Bags  and  bagging,  and  like  manufoct- 
ures,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  (except  bagging  for 
cotton),  compoBcd  wholly  or  in  part  of 
Hax,  hemp,  jute,  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags, 


Bags  of  jute  for  gi-ain.    Free  list. 

Bags  and  bagging,  and  like  manufiact- 
nres,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided lor,  including  bagging  for  cotton, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  fl^v^,  Iwmpi 
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or  other  material,  forty  per  centnm  ad 
Talosrem. 

^^Sg^i%  for  cotton,  or  other  manafact- 
wes  not  specially  ennmerated   or  pro- 
vided for  in  thU  act,  suitable  to  the  uses 
fior  which  cotton  bagging^  is  applied,  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  jute, 
jut©  bnttR,  flax,  gunny  bags,  gunny  cloth, 
or  other  material,  and  valued  at  seven 
cents  or  Irsa  per  square  yard,  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;    valued  at  over 
seven  cents  per  square  yard,  two  cents 
per  pound. 

Graas-cloth,  and  other  manufactures  of 
jnte,  raaje,  China,  and  sisal  grass,  not  spe- 
eiMJJf  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tnis 
Mct,  thirtj-Aye  per  centiun  ad  valorem. 


H.  B.  9051. 

Jnte,  ^unny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  or  other 
material,  three-eighths  cents  per  poond. 


irOOL  AJSa>  WOOLENS. 

Cupets  and  carpetings  of  wool,  flax,  or 
eottoD,  or  parts  of  either  or  other  mate- 
rial, not  otnerwise  herein  specified,  forty 
per  oentoffl  ad  valorem ;  and  mats,  rugs, 
screens,  eovers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and 
other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpetings, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty 
herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting 
of  like  charaotrr  or  description ;  and  the 
dnty  en  all  other  mats  not  exclusively  of 
vegetable  material,  screens,  hassocks,  and 
ruga,  shall  be  forty  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

PAPSR. 

Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes, 
thiity-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 


Piper-hangings  and  paper  for  screens 
or  Bre-boards,  paper  antiquarian,  demy, 
drawing,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial, 
letter,  note,  and  all  other  paper  not 
vedally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
tiiii  set,  twenty-five  per  oentum  ad  va- 
weDi. 


8inn>BiB8. 

Bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men, 
Tonen,  and  children,  composed  of  chip, 
gttiB,  palm-leaf,  willow,  or  straw,  or  any 
otber  regetable  substance,  hair,  whale- 
bone, or  other  material,  not  specially 
numerated  nr  provided  for  in  this  act, 
i^irtyper  centnm  ad  Talorem. 


Grass-cloth,  and  other  manufactures  of 
Jute,  ramie,  China,  and  sisal  grass, not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for,  twen- 
ty-five per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided, 
That  as  to  jute,  Jute  butts,  sunn,  and  sisal 

frass,  and  manufactures  thereof,  except 
nrlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  m 
width,  this  act  shall  take  enect  January 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine; 
and  as  to  flax,  hemp,  manilla,  and  other 
like  substitutes  for  hemp,  and  the  manu- 
factures thereof,  upon  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

WOOL  Ain>  WOOLBKS. 

All  other  carpets  and  carpetings,  drug- 

gets,  bookings,  mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers, 
assocks,  bedsides  of  wool,  flax,  cotton,  or 
parts  of  either,  or  other  material,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fanoy  boxes, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  twenty-flve 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paper-hangings,  and  paper  for  screens 
or  fire-boards,  surface-coated  paper,  and 
all  manufactures  of  which  surtace-coated 
paper  is  a  component  material  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  card  board,  paper 
antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant, 
foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  note,  and  all 
other  paper  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

SUNDRIES. 

Bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  composed  of  hair, 
whalebone,  or  any  vegetable  material, 
and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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■ 

Bulbs  and  bnlboas  roots,  not  medicinal, 
and  not  specially  enamerated  or  provided 
for  m  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm- 
leaf  fans,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
'^  thirty-five  per  ceutam  ad  valorem. 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not 
dressed,  co1ored,'or  manufactured,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  when  dressed, 
colored,  or  maunfactured,  including 
dressed  and  finished  birds,  for  millinery 
ornaments,  and  artificial  and  ohiamental 
feathers  and  flowers,  or  parts  thereof,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  for  milli- 
nery use,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided fur  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Gloves,  kid  or  leather,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, wholly  or  partially  manufactured, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all 
articles  of,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Hair,  human,  bracelets,  braids,  chains, 
rings,  curls,  and  ringlets,  composed  of  hair, 
or  of  which  hair  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Curled  hair,  except  of  hogs,  used  for 
beds  or  mattresses,  twenty-five  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Hats,  and  so  forth,  materials  for :  Braids, 
plaits,  fiat«,  laces,  trimmings,  tissues,  wil- 
low sheets  and  squares,  used  for  making 
or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods, 
composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf, 
willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance or  material,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hemp  seed  and  rape  seed,  and  other  oil 
seeds  of  like  character,  other  than  linseed 
or  flaxseed,  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Garden  seeds,  except  seed  of  the  sugar 
beet,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough,  or 
squared,  sixty-live  cents  per  cubic  foot ; 
veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  other- 
wise, including  marble  slabs  and  marble 
paving  tiles,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 


H.Jt.905L 

Bulbs  and  bnlbotu  lootB,  not  medicinal. 
Free  list. 


Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  palm-leaf  fans, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not 
dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured.  Free 
list. 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  when  dressed, 
colored,  or  manufactured,  including 
dressed  and  finished  birds  and  artificial 
and  osoamental  feathers  and  flowers,  or 
parts  thereof,  ot  whatever  xnaterial  com- 
posed, not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Gloves,  of  all  descriptions,  wholly  or 
partially  manufactured,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem :  Prfmded,  That  gloves  made 
of  silk  taffeta  shall  be  taxed  fifty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all 
articles  of  hard  rubber  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for,  thirty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  rings,  cnrls, 
and  ringlets  composed  of  hair,  or  of  which 
hair  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  and  all  manufactures  of  human 
hair,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Curled  hair,  for  beds  or  mattresses. 
Free  list. 


Hats,  materials  for:  Braids,  plaits,  flats, 
willow  sheets  and  squares,  fit  onlv  for  use 
in  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets, 
and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  cnip,  grass, 
palm-leaf,willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any 
vegetable  material,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 


Hemp  and  rape  seed,  and  other  oil-seeds 
of  like  character.    Free  list. 


Garden  seeds.    Free  list. 

Beans,  pease,  and  split  pease.    Free  list. 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough,  or 
squared,  forty  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise, 
including  marble  slabs  and  marble  pav- 
ing tiles,  eighty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
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Bi^  of  irhateYer  material  composed,        RagSf  of  whateyer  material  composed, 
ud  not  specially  enomeiated  or  provided     Free  list, 
for  in  thU  acl,  ten  per  oentam  ad  valorem. 


Bsttoos  and  reeds,  mannfiMtared,  but 
sot  made  up  into  completed  articles,  ten 
per  centom  ad  valorem. 


Battans  and  reeds,  mannfaotared  bat 
not  made  ap  into  finished  articles.  Free 
list. 


8feH,  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other        Salt,  in  ba^,  s  acks,  barrels,  or  other 
psekages,  twelve  cents  per  one  hnndred     packages,  or  in  bulk,  when  imported  from 
pomids ;  in  balk,  eight  cents  p^r  one  ban-     any  coantry  which  does  not  charee  an  im- 
dnd  pounds:  Pronidsdj  That  exporters  tPort  daty  npon  salt  exported,  som  the 
of  meats,  whether  packed  or  smoked,     United  States.    Free  list. 
whkh  have  been  cared  in  the  United 
States,  with  imported  salt,  shalL  open 
litisfactory  proo^  nnder  snch  regolations 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  shall  pre* 
scribe,  that  snch  meats  have  been  cored 
iritli  imported  salty  have  ref aaded  to  them 
^m  the  Treasnry  the  daties  paid  on  the 
nit  tODsed  in  caring  snch  exnorted  meats, 
m  amoants  not  less  than  one  nondred  dol- 
ma:  Amd  provided  further ,  That  imported 
nit  in  bond  may  be  ased  in  caring  fish 
token  by  vessels  heensed  to  eogage  in  the 
fiflhedes,  and  in  caring  fish  on  the  shores 
ot  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
^ates,  under  snch  regolations  as  the  Seo- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasory  shall  prescribe : 
lod  opon  proof  that  the  salt  has  been  need 
for  either  of  the  purposes  stated  in  this 
proriao^  the  duties  on  the  same  shall  be 
remitted. 


Stones,  unmanufiMtored  or  undressed, 
freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all 
building  or  monamental  stone.  Free 
list. 


Stones^  unmanufactured  or  undressed, 
freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all 
Mding  or  monumental  stone,  except 
airble,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided fat  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  ton ; 
md  upon  stones  as  above,  hewn,  dressed, 
or  pohahed,  twenty  per  centom  ad  valo- 
noL 

■ 

Strii^ :  Ail  strings  of  catgut,  or  any        All  strings  of  gut  or  any  other  like  ma- 
other  like  material,  other  than  strings  for     terial.    Free  list.    • 
BOflieal  instruments,    twenty-five    per 
Katoa  ad  valorem. 


Watches,  watch-oases,  watch-move- 
xents,  parts  of  watches,  and  watch  ma- 
toiala,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
Tided  ibr  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per 
Motnm  ad  valorem.     * 


Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or 
tty  oOier  materials,  not  specially  enu- 
mted  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty- 
■▼e  per  eentum  ad  valorenL 


aBep. 


Watches,  watch-cases,  watch-move- 
ments,  parts  of  watches,  watch-gJasses, 
and  watch-keySj  whether  separately 
packed  or  otherwise,  and  watch  materials 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

• 

Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  materials,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valoiem. 
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Appendix  G. 

Chmpati9on  of  rates  of  duty  proposed  hjf  S.  B.  9051,  with  present  rates  of  duty  on 
artkieSf  wWi>  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  duty  in  each  case. 


Azttolcc. 


BlAeldiigofanUndt 

BraM,  and  nuunnfaotims  of: 

Mannfitotnw  of,  not  speoiaDy  enumerated  or  pro- 
Tided  fbr 


Bristlea 

Brooms  of  all  kinds  . 
Brashes  of  all  kinds. 


Cariiaffes,  and  parts  ot,  not  speelally  ennmerated  or 
protlaeafor 


Chemioals,  drags,  dyes,  and  medidnes,  not  elsewhere 
speoifled : 

Adds- 

Aoetio,  aoetaiia,  or  pyioUgneoos  aold» 

SpeoUlo  graTity  exoeeding  1.047 « , 

Borado— 

Commeroial 

Pore 

Tannic  and  tannin ..... 


>#»> 


Alnmina,  alam,  patent  alum,  alam  sahstitate, 
snlphate  of  alamina,  alnminoos  cake,  and  alom 
in  crystals  or  gxonnd 


Antimony,  as  xegnlos  or  metal 

Bark  for  tanning,  extraots  of:  Hemlock 
BoraaE^ 

Grade 

Beflned  


Coal-tar,  all  prepontlons  of^  not  colors  or  dyes, 
not  speciftliy  ennmeiated  or  provided  for 

Copper,  snlphate  of,  or  Uae  Tltiiol 

CrysOie  wash  for  sheep  (sheep-dip) 

Glycerine— 

Crude,  brown,  or  yellow,  of  specific  gravity 
of  L25  or  less  at  a  temperatare  of  wF  Fah- 
renheit, not  pnrifled  by  refining  or  distilling 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


26  per  cent. 


45  per  cent 

15ots.perpoandi 

ttperoent 

80  per  cent 


86  per  cent. 


10ct8.perpoand., 

4  ots.  per  pound  .. 
6  eta.  per  pound  .. 
$1  per  pound 


A  ct.  per  pound  . 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 


Sets,  per  pound. 
6  ots.  per  pound. 


20  per  cent 

Sets,  per  pound. 
20  per  cent 


Befined. 

Indigo— 

Carmined 

Extractor 

Iodine 

Tron,  sulphate  of;  or  copperas 


Sets,  per  pound.. 
6  ots.  per  pound. . . 


ByH.ILt061. 


Bates. 


10  per  cent 

...do 

40  ots.  per  pound. 
Aotperponnd  , 


80  percent. 


40  per  cent. 

Free 

20  per  cent. 
...d# 


80  per  cent. 


6  cts.  per  pound 


Free :. 

...do 

50  cts.  per  ponnd 

JTFBO  •  •  •  •  •  ^^ m  •  •« •  • 

....do 

...do   


.do 
do 

.do 
.do. 
.do 


...do 

8  cts.  per  pound. 


Free. 

...do 

....do 

....do 


Beduo- 
tion. 


Pm-eL 
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rkiii1itili.drngi,  dyes,  ele.— Coniimied. 
LeiA,  Aoetele  of : 

Brown  ........................... 

White 

Httnle  of 

lieoriee: 

PaiieorioUs 


Logwood  and  other  dye-woodi,  extraoto,  and  de- 


Fneent  ntee  of 
duty. 


4  ete.  per  pound  . 
6  ote.  per  pound  . 
8  cts.  per  ponnd  . 

Tiete.  per  pound. 


10  per  cent. 


Certiniiie  ^  medidnal 

Bulpliate  of;  or  I^MRn  aalts . 


Xiiienl  waters,  all  ImltattoafteC  natural  mineral 
waters,  and  all  artifloial  minenlvfttera 


Morphia^  or  morpliine,  and  salts  thereof...^.... 

Opinm— 

Cnidek  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over  of 
BURphia 


10  ets.  per  ponnd. 
6  cts.  per  ponnd  . 
I  et  per  ponnd  . . 


ByH.B.0081. 


8  eta.  per  ponnd 
3  ota.  per  pound 
2  eta.  per  pound 

6  cts.  per  pound 
Vree 


Bedno- 


PkMphoros 
PftMh- 


BIcarbooate  of,  or  saleratus,  calcined  or  pearl* 
ish 


OartMoa^of^orftiaed 

Caoatle 

CUotateof. 

Chronate  and  biolixomate  of. 

Grade 

mtiate  of;  or  sal^Mier— 
Grade 


SO  percent... 
H  per  ounce 


7  eta.  per  pound  •• 

8  cts.  per  pound  .. 
ict.  per  pound  ... 


Tree 

50  cts.  per  ounce.. 


Prasriate  o£— 

Bed 

TeDoir 

Bolplateof... 


Biflsilionate  ei;  or  anperearbonaite  of. 

B^ldialeoroauBtlo.- 

SsIfSr  soda  crystals 

aHeata  of,  or  other  alkaline  ailioate. . 
flolphateof— 

Glauber  salta 


flalieate,  erode  or  xeflned,  or  niter-eake, 

PTFiflBfll    nj-      rrrmfr tt 


fl  per  pound 

10  cts.  per  ponnd. 

1|  cts.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent 

....do 

8  cts.  per  pound  . 

....do 

20  per  cent 


let  per  ponnd... 
1|  cts.  per  ponnd. 

10  cts.  per  pound. 
5  ote. per  pound.. 
20  per  cent 


Trae. 
I'ree 


I  ot.  per  pound . . 

Free 

...do 

...do 

2|  cts.  per  pound  . 
Free 


1|  cts. per  pound., 
lot  per  ponnd .... 
let  per  pound.... 
ict  per  pound.... 


20  per  cent. 


.do 


Free 

1  ot  per  pound  . 

7  cts.  per  pound  . 

8  ots.  per  pound 
Free 


I  ct  per  ponnd. 
I  ot  per  pound, 
ict  per  pound. 
I  ot  per  poand. 


Free. 


)•««■•« 


60 
60 
83 


100 


10 
60 

100 
60 


100 
100 

• 

50 
100 
100 
100 

17 

100 

• 

100 
88 


100 

60 
00 
60 
60 

100 
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ChflmiMds,  dniga,  dyes,  etc.— Oontfamed. 
Solplrap— 

BofliMd,  inroOs 


8ubliiD6d,  or  flmfsnof 

BmIcs,  beana,  berries,  balgams,  bads,  boHM 
and  bnlbooa  roots  and  exorescenoes,  such 
as  nat-galls,  ftaits,  flowers,  dried  fibers, 
srains,  gums  and  gam  resins,  herbs,  leaves, 
uohens,  mosses,  nats,  roots  and  stems, 
spioes,  Tegetables,  seeds  (aromatic,  not 
l^rden  seeds),  and  seeds  of  morbid  srowth, 
weeds,  woods  ased  expressly  fbr  ayeing, 
and  dried  insects,  sny  of  the  forefcoing 
which  are  not  edible,  bat  which  have  beat 
adyasoed  in  valae  or  condition  by  refining 
or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  msaa- 
flu^nrs 


Preaeoi  rates  of 
daty. 


flOperton. 
$20  per  ton. 


Preparations  medielnalF- 

Oerates,  eonserres,  decoctions,  emnl- 
slons,  extracts,  solid  or  finia;  infti- 
sions,j  aloes,  liniments,  locenges,  mixt> 
ores,  ointments,  oleo-resins,  pills, 
plasters,  powders,  resins,  sapposito- 
ries,  sirups,  yinegars,  and  waters,  of 
sny  which  alcohol  is  not  a  component 


part 

Preparations,  proprietary,  to  wit: 

All  piUs,  powders,  troches,  or  losenges, 
simps,  cordials,  bitters,  anodynes,  ton- 
ics, plasters,  liniments,  satres,  oint- 
ments, pastes,  drops,  waters,  essences, 
spirits,  oils,  or  preparations  or  oomposi- 
dons  recommended  to  the  pablioas  pro- 

grietary  articles,  or  prepared  acoord- 
ig  to  some  priTate  formala,  as  reme- 
dies  or  specifics  for  any  disease  or  dis- 
esses  or  affections  whatever,  aflboting 
the  haman  or  animal  body  (except  cos- 
metics and  toilet  preparations) 


Chicory  root)  groond  or  nngroand,  bomt  or  prepared. 
Olay  or  earths: 
^  Ghinaclay,  or  kaolin 


Unwroajdit  or  manafiiotored,  not  speeiaDy  ena- 
merated  or  provided  for 


Goooft,  prepared  or  manafiMitared 
Coflbe  sabstitates,  via: 


Acorns  and  dandelion  root,  raw  or  prepared,  and 
all  other  articles  need  or  intended  to  oe  need  as 
coffee,  or  as  sobsUtates  therefor,  not  specially 
enamerated  or  provided  for 


Copper  and  mannfiustares  of: 

Ores»  fine  copper  contained  therein. 


Begalns  of,  and  black  or  coarse  oopoer  and  cop- 
per cement^  fine  copper  c<«tained  Aierein 

Old,  fit  only  for  remanofactore 

Clippings  ftmn  new  copper 


Plates,  not  rolled ;  bars,  ingots.  Chili  or  other  pig, 
and  in  other  Ibrros  not  manafaotared  or  enu- 
meated , 


Plntes,  rolled,  called  bnutiers*  copper,  sheets,  rods, 
pipes,  and  oopper  bottoms • ..,., 


H.B.806L 


$Up«rtOB. 


10 


.do 


80  per  cent. . . . . . 

Sots,  per  ponnd. 


IS  per  ton. 


$1.80  per  ton.... 
S  cts.  par  pound 


Sets,  per  poond.. 

S|  cts.  per  peond. 

8|  cts.  per  poond. 
8  cts.  per  ponnd. . 
...do 


4  cts.  per  pound.. 
86  per  oeot,  .«.••, 


Pm' 


40 


IM 


80  per  cent. 
Free 


$1  end  $8  per  ten. 


Pree. 
PMe. 


Free. 


Free, 


...do 

...do 

let  per  poond  . 

Sots,  per  poond. 
SOperosnt 


40 

100 


100 
100 


100 

106 

100 

100 

07 
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Pxwcnt  TstM  of 
dntj. 


H.B.MSL 


tion. 


SlMithlnK  or  yollow  metal,  not  whoOv  of  copper, 
aor  vhMly  nor  In  port  of  inm,  imcBmolMa,  In 
ihfleta  48lnflho»  jonff  ond  14  Inonoo  wide,  and 
wighinir  from  14  to  M  oonoee  per  ■qoare  foot.. 

Manofhcihueo,  artioleo.  or  waree  not  epedally 
eamaented  or  proTlaed  for,  oompoeea  whoUy 
or  in  putof  copper,  whether  partly  or  wholly 
namimetnied 

Ctttm,  Biaanfhetareo  of : 


SSperoent.. 


iVet. 
14 


Thnad,  yam,  warpe,  or  warp-vama, whether 
■Inglo  or  adTanoed  beyond  tne  condition  of 
■inf  le  by  twisting twoor  more oinidoyamo 
together,  whether  on  beama  or  in  onndlea, 

,  okeiBa,  or  cope,  or  in  any  other  fbim— 

Valiied  at  not  ezoeeding  85  centa  per 
posmd 


y lined  at  orer  25  and  not  exoeeding  4j9 
centa  per  pound 


TaloMi  at  over  40  and  not  OTceoding  50 
eeata  per  pound 


Yalned  at  OTor  60  and  not  exe*eding  00 
oeataper  ponnd 


Yfllaed  at  over  00  and  not  exceeding  70 
oeotaper  pound 


Yalofid  st  OTor  70  and  not  exceeding  80 
centa  per  pound 


46pere«iit. 


Talued  at  over  80  centa  and  not  exceed- 
ing H  per  pound 


Valued  at  orer  $1  per  ponnd. 
Tinefd  on  spoola— 

Of  100  yards  each  spool 


Hot  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  square  Inoh, 
eooatlng  the  warp  and  filling— 


Kot  bleached,  dyed,    colored,  stained, 
'itcd,  or  granted,'^ 
)  per  aqnaxo  yard 


painted,  or  pilntedi  Talued  ^  ^  oents  or 
less] 


Bleached,  Talued  at  lOcents  or  less  per 
square  yard 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed,  Talued  at  IS  cents  or  less  per 
•qnareyard 


Snceding  100  and  not  exoeeding  200threads 
totfae  aqnare  inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
HDing^ 

Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,   stained, 
pointed,  or  printed,  Talued  at  8  cents 


or  less  per  square  yard. 


lOctaper 
15  cts.  per  pound. 
20  ots.  per  pound. . 
25  cts.  per  pound 
88  eta.  per  pound. 
88  ots.  per  pound 


85  per  cent. 


85perccjDt. 

40  per  cent. 

,...do 

....do 

....do 


48  cts.  per  pound. . 
60  per  cent 


7  cts.  per  doaen. 


2|ots.persq.  yd. 
81  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

4i  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 


Bleached,  Talued  at  10  cents  or  less  ^r 
square  ynrd 


Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
priotiU,  Talued  at  18  cents  or  less  per 
squsVoyard 


8  ots.  per  sq.  yd. 
4  ots. per  sq. yd. 

6  ots.  per  sq.  yd. 


40  per  cent. 
...do 


.do... 


{ 


17 
IS 
IS 
SI 
19 


.do 


.do 


.do.. 


.uO  .•........' 

.do 


47 


45 


47 


.do 


18 
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Oottoo,  Baimfiustaxet  of— Oontiiiiied. 

Oloth— Gontiniied. 

Szoeeding  200  thrtadH  to  fhe  eqawe  iaob, 
oonnting  the  waip  anA  flUing— 

Kol  Ueaohed,   dyed,   oolored,    stainod, 
painted,  or  printed^- 

Yalned  at  10  cents  or  loMper  sgoaze 
yard 


Bleadied— 

Tallied  at  12  oenta  or  leas  per  square 
yard 


Dyed,    oolored,    stained,    painted,    or 
printed^— 

Valued  at  16  oents  or  less  per  square 
yard  .............................. 

Barthun,  stone,  and  ohina irare: 

Btlelcs  and  Vjlm 

Biiok,  otlier  than  flre-lmok 

m 

Tiles,  encaoatic 

Tiles,  glased  or  enameled 


Brown  earthenware,  oommon  atoQeware,  gas  re- 
torts, and  stonewai'e  not  ornamented 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisqae  ware,  plain 
white,  and  not  ornamented  or  deoorated  in  any 
manner 


CUlBa,  poroelain,  parisn,  and  bisqixe,  earthen, 
stone,  and  orookery  ware,  incloaing  plaques, 
ornaments,  .charms,  vases,  and  statuettes, 
painted,  printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise  deoo- 
rated or  ornamented  in  any  manner 


All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  orookery  ware, 
white,  glaeed,  or  edged,  composed  of  earthy  or 
mineral  substances,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for 


Etecyartioles: 

Be*ds  and  bead  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except 
amber  beads 


Canes  and  sticks  for  waUdng-^ 
llnished 


UnHniahed 
Delia  and  toys. 


Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm*leaf  fans, 
of  whatever  material  oompoeed 


FeathoEB,  not  artiiloial,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Ornd^  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  mannftiet- 


Ostrich 


Present  rates  ef 
duty. 


4  ots.  per  sq.  yd. 


6  ots.  per  sq.  yd. 


6  ots.  per  sq.  yd. 


20  per  cent. 
SSperoent. 
00  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

66  per  cent. 


00  per  cent. 


66  per  cent. 


60  por  eent. 


86  per  cent. 

20  percent. 
86  per  eent. 


.do 


parosnt. 
.4» 


By  H.  B.  006L 


40perosnt. 


.do 


.do 


Free 

80  per  eent. 
45p6roent. 

0 

20  p^  eent. 
40per06nt. 


60  per  cent. 


86  per  eent. 


40  per  cent. 


20  per  eent. 


Ftee 

80  percent. 


.do 


V 


lOO 
U 
IS 

20 

27 


17 


4B 

100 
14 


14 


101 

lot 
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AxtJelas. 


TiBcy  irtielM— Contfamed. 

ftattlMn»  not  artificial,  etc.— Continued. 

Draased,  eolored,  or  mannfiiotaTed,  inoliuUng 
drMsed  and  flnlahed  birda  for  milUnery  or* 


Oitaeli 


AUothet 


IlBaUwn  tnd  flowers,  artificial  and  onamental, 
or  parti  thereol  of  whaterer  material  oom- 
poMd,  for  mlUinery  nae,  not  apecially  ennmer- 
■tad  or  provided  for 


Perftuaeiy,  ooametica,  and  toilet  preparationa-^ 


All  toilet  pre 
▼Itflie  aneoi£ed 


whateyer,  not  ela^ 


Ihz,  heaip,  Jate.  and  otber  textile  graaaea  and  TBgo» 
able  saMlaaoea,  and  mannfactorea  of: 

ITwiamiftftnred— 


Haokled,  known  aa  *'  dzeaaed  Una" 

Kot  haekled  or  dzeaaed 

Straw 

Tow  of. 


Hanp. 


Hemp,  tow  of . 


KaaiDa  and  other  like  aalwtitatea  for  hemp, 
not  apeeiaUy  ennmerated  or  pzoyided  for. . . 

Bonn. .................................. ••.... 


Jute 

Jvta  biitta 
SiialgraaB 
OUw 


taer  Teintable  aabatsnoea,  not  apeolally 
neratedorpiovidedfor 


^IkrBad,  twine^  and  packthread,  flax  or  Un^. 


Gnaa  (Chinn  graaa) 

Hiemp •••« 

Jote 


BoKgine  for  ootton,  or  other  mannfMstareo  not 
ipeelaJlT  ennmerated  or  provided  for,  anit* 
aoU  to  the  naes  for  whloh  cotton  bag^ng  ia 
ippliedj  oompoeed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
hemp,  jate.  Jute  batta,  finx,,gnnny  baga, 
pnmy  doth,  or  other  materiala,  valaed  at  7 
OBnta  or  leaa  per  aqoare  yard 


Bigi  and  bagging  and  like  mannftotnrea,  not 
■pedally  ennmerated  or  provided  for  (ex- 
eept  bagging  for  A>tton),  oompoeed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  fiax,  hemp,  jnte.  gunny  cloth, 
goany  baga,  or  other  material 


Freeentz»tea  of 
daty. 


60  par  cent. 
...do 


.do 


.do 


HO  per  ton. 
ISO  per  ton. 
|5  per  ton. . 
$10  per  ton. 
$25  per  ton. 
$10  per  ton. 

$25  per  ton. 
$15  per  ton. 
2i)  per  cent. 
$5  per  ton.. 
$15  per  ton. 


.do 


40  per  cent. 

86  per  cent, 
to  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 
....do 


1|  ota.  per  poond. 


ByH.B.006]. 


Batea. 


85 per  cent, 
—.do 


.do 


80  per  cent. 


$10  per  ton. 

Free 

...do 

...do ...... 

...do 

...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


40  per  cent 


85  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


fet  per  pound. 


Bedne 
tion. 


Par^t. 

80 

80 


75 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
IjOO 
100 

100 

88 

67 
85 
57 
57 


75 


.40 
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Artiolee. 


Fl*x,  hemp,  Jnte,  etc. — ConUnaed. 

ManiifactnroB— Contintied . 

Bro\m  ftnd  bleached  linens,  dnoks,  canvas, 
paddings,  cot-bottoms,  diapers,  crash,  baok- 
abacks,  bnudkerchiefs,  and  lawns,  of  flax, 
Juto,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jnte,  or  hemp 
shall  be  the  com]ionentmateriarof  chief  value 

Burlaps  of  flax.  Jute,  ochemp.  or  of  whichflaz, 
jato,  or  hemi>,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be 
the  component  material  of  chief  vidno  (ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  saitable  for  bagging  for 
cotton) — 

Not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width 

Exceeding  U)  inches  in  width 


Grass-cloth  and  other  manufactures  of  jute, 
ramie,  China,  and  sisal  grass,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for 


Oilcloth  foundations  or  floor-doth  canvas 
made  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax, 
jute,  or  hemp,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  the 
component  material  of  chief  value ^... 


OU-cloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or 
printed,  and  all  other  oil-cloth  (except  silk 
oil-clolli)  and  water-proof  cloth,  not  other- 
wise provided  for 


Sail  duck  or  canvas  for  sails. 


Sheetings,  Russia  and  other,  of  flax  or  hemp, 
browner  white 


Bags  of  jute  for  grain 

Cables  and  cordage- 
Cables  and  cordage,  tarred  . 
Cordage,  nianilla,  untarred . . 
Cordage,  all  other,  untarred 


All  other  manufactures  not  specially  enumer- 
ated and  provided  for— 

Of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  shall  be  the  oom> 
ponent  material  of  chief  value 


Cf  flax,  lute,  hemp,  or  manilla,  or  of 
which  flax,  jute,  hemp,  or  manilla  shall 
be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value 


Of  grass 

Fruits,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Currants,  Zante  or  other 

Dates 

Flgt 

Saiidns 

Nat»- 

Peanuta  or  ground 

Xot  shelled.... 

SheUed 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


85  per  cent 


30  per  cent. 
40  per  cent 

85  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


...do 

80  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


Sets,  per  pound.. 
2|ct8.  per  pound. 
Si  cts.  per  pound. 


40  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


1  ot.  per  pound. 

...do 

2cts.]>erpound. 

2  cts.  per  pound 


let.  per  pound... 
li  cts.  per  pound. 


ByH.R.OOSl. 


Bates  of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 


Free 

26  per  cent . 

25  per  cent. 


.do 


...do 

25  per  cent. 


...do 
Free. 


25  per  cent. 

...do 

...do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


Free 

...  do 

...do 

Hcts.  per  pound. 


fct.  per  pound... 
let.  per  pound... I 


tiOILi 


Bert 


2 


3 

31 
11 

2j 

va 

17 
24 
17 


29 
17 

100 

100 

100 

25 


35 

88 
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ArtkdeB. 


ArftklM  of  j(Um8,  enti  engrared,  painted,  col- 
ored, prtaited,  ataine^  ailverea,  or  gUded 
(AoC inelndiiiiK plate-glaMi,  eilvered orlook- 
iBg«glaa8  plate),  porcelain  and  Bobemian 
glin,  cbtHnteal  claeaware,  painted  glass- 
van^  end  staineaglaBS  


C^Kadar,  orown,  and  eommon  window-glaasi  nn* 
poIidMd— > 

A1mt8  10  by  15  inches  and  not  exceeding  16 
l^Minches 


Abore  19  by  24  inches  and  not  exceeding  24 
byMiBcfiea 

AIlaboTe24hyS0inche8 

GcnuD  looking-glaes  platea  of  blown  glass 

Cylfaideraad  crown  glaaa,  polished,  nnsilvered— 

Anaboire24by001nohea 

Plito-ghMMs  M*t|  polished,  silvered,  or  looking- 


AboTe  24  by  80  inches  and  not  exceeding  24 
by  <I0  inches 

AH  above  24  by  60  inches 


AQ  oCber  maanihctares  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass 
ihaH  be  the  component  matmial  of  chief  value, 
not  spedaUy  eniunerated  or  provided  for 


GlMi  plates  or  disks  for.speotaoles 

G^aad  sOver,  manoiitotaies  of: 

Gold  and  aOver,  mannfhctares  of,  not  specially 
amuDeraied  or  provided  for : 


Gmae.  not  elsewhere  specified:  All  other  grease, 
Mt  Mpedally  enamerated  or  provided  for 

(^npovder  and  all  explosive  snhstances : 


Gaa-vadsofaUdeseriptlons 

Hiir,  not  elaewhere  specified,  and  numnfikotnres  of : 
Coried  bail;  except  of  hoga,  naed  ibr  beds  or  mat* 


Saw,  andean,  and  not  drawn 

dean  or  drawn,  hat  not  manafSactnxed 
Kanafiwtared 


Bneeletat  braids,  chains,  rings,  coria,  ringlets 
MBpoaed  of  hair,  or  of  whlen  hair  is  the  com- 
pMcntaiaterial  of  chief  value 


^■ttea>pfauh,eoaiposedof  silk,  or  of  silk  and  cotton, 
^Wissofoettwi ^ 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


45  per  cent. 


1{  ct&  per  popnd. 

2|cts.  per  pound. 
2{  cts.  per  pound. . 
same  as  cylinder. . 

40  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 


85  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 
60  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 


45  per  cent. 
...do 


45  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
85  per  cent 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 


...do 

26  per  cent. 
89  per  cent. 


ByH.B.0051. 


Bates. 


40  percent..^..... 


If  cts.  per  pound. 

2  cts.  per  pound. . 
2|  cts. per  pound. 
Pree 


30  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 


25  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 
45  cts.  per  sq.  f6ot. 


40  per  cent. 
Free 


46  per  cent. 


Free. 


30  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


Free. 


....do 

20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


...do 

15  per  cent. 
80  percent. 


Beduc- 
tion. 


P§reL 
U 


14 

15 

12 

100 

# 

26 


88 

11 

100 

u 

106 

26 
29 

100 

100 
88 
29 

29 
40 
41 
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ArttolM. 


IndiA  Tubber  and  gntta-petoli*,  mftimfltotaret  of: 

G-aita-peroha,  manufkotored,  and  all  articles  of^ 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  tot 


Inks  of  all  kinds,  and  ink  powders 

Iron  and  steel,  and  BHumfactores  of: 

Iron  ore*— 

Chromate  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore 

IroD,  in  pigs  and  kentledge 

Bar^iron— 

Bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizee  or  sbapes  of  any 
kind,  in  the  mannfsctare  of  which  charcoal 
is  used  as  fuel ^. 

.Bars  or  shi4)e8  of  rolled  iron,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  and  roand  iron 
in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  ^^  of  1  inch  in 
diameter 


Boiled  or  hammered,  comprising— 

Flats  not  less  than  1  inch  wide  nor  less 
than  fofl  inch  thick 


Flats  less  than  1  inch  wide  or  less  than  |  of 
1  Inch  thick ;  roand  iron  less  than  }  of  1 
inch  and  not  less  than  A  of  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter ;  and  sqnare  iron  less  than  i  of  1  inch 
sqnaie 


Bars  or  rails  for  railways- 
Flat  rails,  panched,  iron . 


Tee  rails,  weighing  not  over  25  pounds  to  the 
yard,  steel....' 


Other  railway  bars,  weighing  more  thun  25 
poands  to  the  yard- 


Iron 

Steel,  or  in  part  of  steel. 


Beams,  girders.  Joists,  angles,  channels,  car- 
truck  channels,  T  T  columns  and  posts,  or 

Sarts  or  sections  of  columns  and  nosts, 
eck  and  bulb  beams,  and  building  forms, 
together  with  all  at  ructural  shapes  of  iron 
or  steel 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


85  per  cent 

80  per  cent 

16  per  cent 

18.72  per  ton , 

$22  per  ton 

l^cte.  per  pound . 
^ot  per  pound.. 


ByH.B.0051. 


Bates. 


l^cts.  per  pound. 


$17. 82  per  ton. 
$20. 10  per  ton 


$l&68perton.. 
$17  per  ton....'. 


Bars,  billets,  blooms,  blanks,  ingots,  etc,  of  steels 

Ingots,  clogged  ingots,  blooms,  or  blanks,  for 
railway  wheels  and  tires,  without  regard 
to  the  degree  of  manufacture 


Cotton-ties,  or  hoop^  for  baling  purposes,  of  iron 
and  steel,  not  thinner  than  No.  20,  wire  gauge  . . 

Hoop,  band,  soroll,  or  other  iron,  8  inches  or  less 
in  width- 
Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  Ko. 
20,  wire  gauge 


ThiBBer  than  Ko.  90,  wire  gauge. 


l|cts.  per  pound.. 


2  cts.  per  pound  .. 
8S  per  cent 


lA  ots.  per  pouad. 
1^  Ota.  p«r  pound. 


let  per  pound. 


$15  per  ton. 
$14  per  ton. 

$11  per  ton. 


.do 


OOperoent 

20  per  cent 

Free 

$8  per  ton 

$20  per  ton 

Ictperpoond — 
^ot.  per 'pound... 


Sedao< 
tion. 


100 
11 


10 


t%ot  per  pound.. 


1|  cts.  per  pound 


Free. 


1^  eta.  p«r  pound. 
lA  ote  V^  pound. 


18 


16 
31 


80 


CI 


100 


f 

7 
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Axtidaa. 


In»  nd  fleel,  and  mwinfactmes  of— Contfniied. 

ShMti,  platoit  and  taicgen  iroft— 

SliMt>iroii,  oommoii  or  blaok— 

Tblnoor  than  *1|  iDohes  and  not  thinner 
thaaliro.aOT  wiregaage 

Thinner  tiian  Ka  20  and  not  thinner  than 
^ol  as,  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not  thinner  than 
Na  28^  wire  gauge 

8b66tB  and  plates  pickled  or  deaned  by  aold,  or 
bj  any  other  material  or  proceae,  and  cold- 
nUedr— 

I 


Thinner  than  *li  inches  and  not  thinner 
than  Ko.  20,  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  tlian 
Na  25,  wire  gange 

Thinner  than  Ko.  25  and  not  thinner  than 
Na  28,  wire  gauge 

Sheets  or  places  of  iron  or  steel  (except  what  are 
MnuBemally  knowji  as  tin-plates,  teme-plates, 
and  taggers  tin),  galvanized  or  coated  with 
flino  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of 
thsM  metals- 
Thinner  tlian  Xo.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No. 
2S^  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not  thinner  than  No. 
28^wiregaoge 

Shwte  of  iron  or  ateel,  oold-rolled,  cold-ham* 
■fred,  or  polished  in  any  wav,  fti  addttion  to 
tM  ordinary  proceas  of  hot>rolling  or  hammer- 


Shest-non.  common  or  black- 
Thinner  than  *1|  inch  and  not  .thinner 
thaonNaSO,  wire  gauge , 


Thinner  than  Na  20  and  not  thinner  than 
Ko.  25,  wire  gauge 


Thinner  than  Ko.  25  and  not  tiiinner  than 
No.  2d,  wire  gauge , 


Sheets  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron,  coated  with 
tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  which 
these  metals  are  a  component  part,  by  the 
dipping  or  any  other  process,  and  com- 
OMreiialy  known  as  tin-plates,  toine- 
platoa,  and  taggers  Un,  of  iron  or  steel . . . 

Wlie  rods  of  steel,  not  elsewhere  specified . . . 


nnor  steel,  flat,  with  ribs 


ByH.B.8061. 


1^  Ota.  per  pound. 
lA  ots.  per  pound, 
l^ets.  per  pound. 


1^  ots.per  pound. 
lMets.perpouiid 


l/A  <9ts.  per  pound . 


If^  cts.  per  pound. 


2^  cts.  per  pound. 


1  ot.  pOT  pellnd^. 
1^  cts.  per  pound. 


14cts.perponnd.. 


l^f^ts.  per  pound . 
1^  cts.  per  pound. 


l^ois.  per  pound. 


lMotB.per  pound. 
2  cts.  per  pound... 


li^  cts.  per  pound 
plus  ^  ct. 

IVb  cts.  per  pound 
plus  I  ot. 

1 A  ots.  per  poond 
plus  t  o^ 


1  ct.  per  pound  . . . 
45  per  cant 


^0  ct.  per  pound. . , 


If/^ots.  per  pound. 
1^  otcper  pound. 
1|  cts.  per  pound.. 


Free 

40  per  cent 

ct  per  pound... 


*By  H.  B.  0051 "  thinner  than  1  inch.** 


17 


8 

7 
14 


18 

ii 


7 

7 
U 


106 
U 
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AitidlM. 


Preaeot  ntosof 
doty. 


ByH.]L906L 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manuflMjtiixee  of-0<mtlnaed. 
WIze  of  iron- 
Smaller  than  No.  6  and  not  smaller  than  No. 
10,  wiregange 


Wire  of  steel— 

SmaUer  than  Na  10  and  not  smaller  than  Ko. 
10,  wire  gauge 


Wire  and  wire  strand,  made  of  iron 
OalTaniaed— 


Smaller  than  "No.  10  and  not  smaller  than 
Ko.  20,  wire  gauge 


Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not  smaller  than  Ko. 
20,  wire  gauge 


Smaller  than  Ko.  20^  wire  gauge 
GalYanized— 


Smaller  than  Ko.  10  and  not  smaller  than 
Ko.  20,  wire  gauge 


Hanufactures  of,  not  elaewhere  specified— 

Axles,  parts  thereof,  axle-bars,  axle-blanks, 
or  forgings  for  axles,  without  referenoe  to 
the  stage  or  state  ot  manufacture,  of  iron 
orsteel 


Anchors,  or  parts  thereoi,  mill-irons  and  mill- 
cranks,  of  wrought  iron,  and  wrought  iron 
ibr  ships,  and  forgings  of  iron  and  sted  for 
Tessels,  steam-engines,  and  k>comotives,  or 
parts  thereof,  each  weighing  25  pounds  or 
more 


Anvils 

Card  clothing— 

Kanufaefcnred  from  tempered  steel  wire 
Other 

Castings- 


Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description 

Chain  or  chams  of  all  kmds,  made  of  iron  and 
steel— 


Kot  less  than  |  of  1  inch  in  diameter 


Lesa  than  i  of  1  inch  and  not  less  than  |  of  1 
inch  in  diameter 


Less  than  |  of  1  inch  in  diameter. 


Pilee,  file-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and 
kinds— 


4  inches  in  length  and  under 

Over  4  inches  in  length  and  under  9  inches . 

9  inches  In  length  and  under  14  inches 

U  inches  in  length  and  over 


Ftri 


14  cts.  per  pound. 


2  ots.  per  pound. . . 


4  cts. per  pound.. 

4i  cts.  per  pound. 
6  ots.  per  pound.. 


.do 


2|  cts. per  pound.. 


Hammeritand  sledges  (blacksmith's),  track*tools, 
wedges,  and  crow-bars,  of  iron  or  steel , 


2  cts.  per  pound. . 
...do 


46  ots.  per  sq.  foot. 
26 ots. per  sq.foot. 

1  ot  per  pound — 

1}  cts.  ]»er  pound. . 

2ct8.per^und... 
21  cts.  per  pound. . 


86  cts.  per  dosen  . 
75  cts.  perdosen. 
$1.50  per  dosen  . . 
02.50  per  docen  . . 


EcdloW'Ware,  coated,  glased,  or  tinned . 


2i  ots.  per  pound.. 
8  ots.  per  pound. . . 


l|cts.perpoand. 


liots.perpoand 


.do 


40  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


A  ct]»erpound. 

1|  cts.  p«r  pound 

li  ots.  per  pound 
2  cts.  per  pound. 


85  per  cent. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


liote.  per  pound. 
2|ets.  per  pound. 
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Ina  ad  iImI,  toad.  mMwifiMifarea  of— Oontiniifld. 

HoBMiiBiik^or  OKshoes 

Machinary  forttw  miMnifbfftnre  of  Jate 

KaeUBfnj,  not  elsewhere  specifled 

Sifli^  qfkett  taolcs,  Tnads,  or  sprige — 

Cot  Bails  and  apikea  of  iron  or  ateel. . .:.. 
Cst  tae1cB»  bnids»or  sptiga— 

Szaeedinis  16  ounces  to  the  thonaand. 


Hkttaeihoe  nafla,  hob  nails,  wire  nails,  and 
sn  other  wron^t-iron  or  steel  nails,  not 
ipeelally  enomerated  or  provided  for 


SplkaaefwrooKht  iron  or  steel. 


fsrhniMng  or  sewinc  maohines 

Sowiac,  darning,  knitting,  and  all  other,  not 
ipeofaUy  enumerate^  or  provided  for....... 


Vvfeindvaahersof-wroaght-iron  or  steel 

Baflwaj  fish>plates  or  spliee-bars,  of  iron  or  steel 

linte,  bolts,  wltii  or  without  threads  or  nnts, 
Mtblsaks,  and  finished  hinges,  or  hinge- 
Uiiika,«f  iron  and  steel 


SswB  and  aaw-ptotes 

Hsnd,  ba^  and  all  other  saws,  notspeciaOy 
eBomerated  or  provided  for 


Tiba  or  fiuea,  or  stays,  of  wronght  iron  or  steel— 

BeUertQbes,  or  fines,  or  stays 

Othtt  tabes  or  pipes 


Vbads  of  steel  and  8teel*tired  wheels  for  lailwa; 
pnrpsses,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  an< 
bva  or  steel  looomoUTe,  oar,  and  other  railway 


i 


tiresb  or  parte  tbereof,  wholly  or  partly  mann- 
tutaxtA. 


Afl  ether  mannfsfttnres  of  iron 

AHothsnnaonfbQtaresofsteel 

^  ni  mawnftwtnres  og— 

IColteB  sad  old  reflise  lead,  ran  into  bloeks  and 
tes,  and  old  scrap  lead,  fit  only  to  be  mann* 
bcaitod 


On  lad  dross 

^aadbsrs 

8h«^  pipes,  and  ahot 

^tefketoresnoteqyeeially  ennmented  or  pro- 
▼nedfor 


I'lihti;  lad  aiaoBfiutares  of : 
^{**]^Ud  or  leather,'  wboUiy  or  partiaiQy  mmor 


Present  rates  of 
da;ty. 


2  ots.  per  pound. 

4G  per  cent 

...do 


Hots,  per  pound. 


Sets,  per  pound. 


4  ots.  per  pound 
2  ots.  per  pound 


86  percent. 


25  per  cent 

2  ots.  per  pound  ., 
li  cts.  per  pound. 

2icts.  per  pound. 
40  per  cent 


8  cts.  per  pound. . 
2i  cts.  per  pound. 


2^  ots.  per  pound. 

45peroeBt 

...do 


2  ots.  i>er  pound  . 
1^  ots.  per  pound. 
2  ots.  per  pound  . 
8  ots.  per  pound  . 


45  per  cent. 


0Operoent. 


By  H.  R.  0051. 


Kates. 


1^  cts. per  pound.. 

Free 

40peroent.... — 


1  ot.  per  pound. 


.do 


2|  ots.  per  pound 
1^  cts.  per  pound 


20  per  cent. 


Free 

1|  cts.  per  pound 
^  ct.  per  pound  . 

1^  ots.  per  pound 


30  per  cent 


Redne 
tion. 


P^roC. 
25 

100 

11 


20 


1^  cts.  per  pound . . 
...do 


2  ets.  per  pound. 

40peroent 

....do 


li  ots.  per  pound. 
I  ct.  per  poand . . . 
14  cts.  por  pound . 
2|  cts.  per  pound. 


40  per  cent. 


dOpereoit. 


6t 


48 

100 
25 
87 

40 

■ 

26 

60 
83 


20 
11 
U 


38 
50 
38 
26 

11 
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ArtUdM. 


Lime: 

Borate  of 

Uqnon,  splritnoiia  and  malt,  tad  wines: 

BpiritB,  distmed— 

Alcohol,  oontaiDing  M  per  cent,  anhydxtnu 
alcohol 


Ckimpoonda  or  preiHtrations  of  which  distilled 

t     apirite  are  a  component  part  of  chief  valnoi 

not  apeoiftlly  ennmented  or  provided  fox^ 

Containing  60  per  oent.  anhydions  alcohol 

ICftrhle  and  stonCb  and  mannfactans  of : 

Kaible— 

In  hkwka,  rough  or  eqn|iredf  of  all  kinds 


Teined  marhle,  sawed,  dreased,  or  otherwise, 
indading  marble  slabs  and  paving  tiles — 


All  mann&ctares  of,  not  specially  enumerated 
orprovided  for 


Stone— 
Slate— 


Slates,  slatenpencils,  slate  ohimney-pieoes, 
mantels,  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other 


manufactures  of  slate. 


•  Stones,  fteestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all 
building  or  omao^entalstone,  exceptmarble, 
notspecially  enumerated  or  provided  for— 


Unmanufactured  or  undressed 

Qiindstones,  finished  or  unflnishel. 
Hatches,  fUction  or  luoifer,  of  all  descriptions 


Metals,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures  of^ 
not  elsewhere  specified : 

Bronse  metal,  mannfactures  of,  not  elsewhere 
specified  .' 


Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enum- 
erated or  provided  for 


Metals,  unwronght,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for 


*  Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  In  which 
nickel  is  the  element  of  chief  value 


Kickel,  maun  fiaoturea  of,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for 


Pens,  metallio ,, 

Pewter,  manufiMtnres  of,  not  specially  enum- 
erated or  provided  for 


Platinum,  manufactures  of^  not  specially  enum* 
crated  or  provided  for 


Quicksilver 

Stereotype  plates. 

Type  metal 

Tfy^vtm 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


Setaipvynuid 


ByH.  R.905L 


Fne, 


$2  per  proof  gallon . 


$1  per  gallon. 


66  ots.  per  cubic  ft. 
$1.10  per  cubic  ft  . 
60  per  oent 


80  per  oent. 


$1  per  ton 

$1.75  per  ton. 
85  percent... 


45  per  cent........ 

40  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

15  ots.  per  pound 


45  per  oent 

12  ots.  per  gross 


45  per  oent. 

45  per  cent. 
10  per  oent. 
25  per  oent. 
20  per  oent. 


25  per  oent 

*  **Ki6kel  in  ore  or  matte  "  by  H.B.9061. 


Repealed 


Bepsfded 


40  eta.  per  onbio  ft. 


850.  per  cubic  ft. . 


80  per  cent 


20  per  oent. 


lYee 

...do 

25  per  oent. 


40  per  cent. 
80  per  oent. 
Free 


10  et&  per  pound'.. 


40  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 

40  per  oent. 


40  per  oent , 

Free 

15  per  cent , 

15  per  oent 

■  .•.QO  •»««••■■■■•• 
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Ibtali,  Betel  oompMitian%  Hm    Oomtluued. 

0f  an  otber  metab,  not  q>eoUliy 
or  pTOTided  for 


Knenl  nbiteiieas,  not  ebewbore  apeoiiled : 

IGnenli,  nan-dntialile,  adrancod  in  valae  or  oon- 
diiko  by  reflniog  or  grinding,  or  by  other  pro- 
oaM  of  mann&oioro,  not  apeolaDy  annmerated 
or  provided  for 


Mtitnl  eubiBtanoes  In  a  onide  atato,  not  apaoiaUy 
enomerated  wr  provided  for 


Oia,  not  ebewherD  ipeoUled : 


Neit'e-fiNit 


Seel 


Wkale  end  Heh,  not  elaewhere  speeifled ... 
AUolher  animal  oils  and  oomblnatlons  of, 


]?aphth%  bensine,  benzole,  dead  oO,  and  ainii- 
ivpiod&ctaof  ooal-tar... 


Petielewfii,  erode. ............ 

Vegetable,  fixed  or  expreeaed— 

Ceefeer 

Cqftenieed 

CietoB...... 

neseeed  or  linseed.  ■ 

Heip  ieed  and  rape  seed 

(Xfre.. ................ ••..... 

6ekd,oflierthaBdli^ 

ieteeodeirion: 

Biiytet  salphata  of;  or  barytea— 


iMspblaek. 


Biiytai^arttfielal  snlphata  oi,  or  blsno-fiz%  or 
aetia  white 


nQB... 


LidJan  red,  and  ooleothar,  or  oxide  of 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


45peroent. 


10  per  oent. 
20  per  sent. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


20  per  oent. 
10  percent. 


SO  cts.  per  gallon 
26  ets.  per  gallon 
50  ots.  per»gaUon 
25  ots. per  gallon.. 
10  ots.  per  gallon.. 

25  per  cent. 

...do 


Tal]^  Caasel  oMtt,  or  Gassel  brown . 


4  et.  per  pound.... 

lOperoeat 

25  per  oent . . .  c^ . . . 

...do 


...do 

6  ots. per  pound... 


25per  aent. 
...do 


ByH.R.905L 


40  per  oent. 


ITree. 
...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


40  ots. per  gallon. 

Free 

...do 

15  ots.  t>er  gallon. 

Free 

....do 

....do 


.do 


...do 

8  cts.  per  pound..* 


iot.  per  pound.... 

Free 

20peroeot 


20  per  oent. 
...do 


U 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

60 
100 
100 

40 
100 
100 
100 


60 

100 

20 

20 


iO 


80 


SEAaSION  OF   THE   TABIPP. 


ArtidM. 


PrMent  imtes  of 
duty. 


By  H.  B.  M51. 


PaJntB  and  colon— Continiied. 
Lead— 

litharge 

Orange  mineral 

Bed 


White,  dry  or  in  pulp  and  ground  or  mixed 
in  ou 


Oolier  and  ochery  eartha — 

Dry 

Oil  and  molBt  colors  in  collapsible  tabea . 
Bed- 

Yenedan 

Yermilion,  qaicksilTer 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths—        • 

Dry 

Smaltfl  and  froetings 

Umbw  and  nmber  earth*— 

Dry 

Water  coUnn,  in  cakes  or  in  moist  pans . 
Zinc,  oxides  of— 

Dry 

Ground  in  oil 


All  other  colors  and  paints,  including  lakes, 
whether  dry  or  mixed,  or  ground  with  water  or 
oil,  not  specially  enumerated  or  proyided  for  . . 

Paper  and  manufactures  of: 
Paper- 
Printing  paper  unsized,  used  for  books  and 
newspapers  exclusively 

Siaed  or  glued,  suitable  only  fbr  printing  paper 
ManullMtaiers  of— 

Boxes ^ 

Envelopes i 


Papier-mache,   manufactures,   articles   and 
of 


Paris  green 

Philosophioal  apparatus  and  instruments. 

Powders,  finishing 

Provisions : 


Meats,  game  and  poultry,  not  elsewhere  spec- 
ified, oreesed  or  undreued,  but  not  otherwise 
]^pared 


Sets,  per  pound. 

...do 

...do 


l^ots. per  pound. 

...do 

...do 


.do 


2  ota.  per  pound. 


ict.  per  pound. 
25peroent 


Free 

90  per  cent. 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


I  ct  per  pound. , 
25  per  cent 


^ct.  per  pound. 
25  per  cent 


14  cts.  per  pound. 
If  cts.  per  pound. 


25  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent- 

80  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 
....do 


TaUow 


10  per  cent. 
...do 


Free 

20  per  cent. 


Free 

20  per  cent. 


let.  per  pound... 
l|ots. per  pound. 


20peroent. 


ISperoeiit. 
16  per  cent. 

25  per  oent. 
20  per  cent. 


25  per  oent.. 
121  per  oent. 
25  per  cent. . 
Free 


.do 
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PwrldMi  CoBtlnaed. 
DwypiodiietB: 

Xflk»ft«8h 

*aj«lk» 


bp,  Mt  spedally  ennmented  or  prorided  for 

ISee,  Ml  elMwhne  ipeoSfied: 

Omatd 

Undcaaed 

PiMy 

GiMnJateJ,ccrloe: 


Silv- 


In  bags,  Mcks,  bsrreU,  or  other  paekftfQM. 
Inbolk 


8wk  not  alaevben  spaclfled: 

BoIIm  and  ImllMni*  vooto,   not  modiefaMl,  not 
^wiaUy  mnmanited  or  proyidod  tor 


CMtor  beans  or  seeds 

Garioiseedi,  except  of  the  sugar  beet 

iMipseed 

laps  ised  Mid  oUier  oil  seed  of  like  oharacter 


Sup:  Hard  and  aoliti  not  eepeoially  ennmented  or 
pcvrUad  for............... 


C«a  or  potato 

Uca  and  another. 


^^Bp  of  aatcnt,  or  any  other  like  material,  other 
t^atrinitBttrmiialcalinstnuBenta 


hpr. 


aagar-oandyt  and  confectionery: 


Moltistea,  testing  by  the  polaiisoope— 
M  above  56  degrees 


Ssor,  Dnteh  staodAtd  in  color- 
Vet  abore  Ko.  13,  tank  bottoms,  aimps  of 
eane-lnioe,  or  beet-Joice,  melada.,  concen- 
tfated  melada^  concrete  and  concentrated 
I,  testmg  by  the  polariscope— 


Present  rates  uf 
daty. 


10  per  cent. 
20  percent. 

10  percent. 


2i  cto.  per  pound. 
H  eta.  per  pound, 
l^ets.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent 


13  cts.  per  100  lbs. 
8  cts.  per  100  lbs  .. 


20  per  cent 

I 

60  cts.  per  bushel. 

20  per  cent 

let.  per  pound... 
...do 


20  per  cent. 


2  cts.  per  pound.. 
2|  cts.  per  pound. 


25  per  cent. 


S^ot  abore  75  degrees . 


4  cts.  per  gallon.. 
8  cts.  per  gallon. . 


1. 40  eta.  per  pound. 


By  H. ».  9061. 


Free. 
...do 


Bates. 

Rednc* 
tiou. 

• 
• 

PercL 
100 

100 

do 


2  cts.  per  pound.. 
1|  cts.  per  pound, 
let.  per  pound... 
15  per  cent 


Free. 
...do 


...do 

25  cts.  per  bushel 

Ftee 

...do 

...do 


.do 


1  ot.  per  pound 
— do 


Free 


2. 75 cts.  per  gallon. 
6  cts.  per  gallon. 


L 15  cts.  per  pound. 


8.  Bep.  2332 6 


11 

17 
20 
25 

100 
100 


100 
50 
100 
100 
100 

too 


50 
60 

100 


31 
25 


18.5 


8^ 


REVISION   OP   THE   TABIFF. 


Articles. 


Proaent  r»tes  of 
duty. 


ByH.B^IW51. 


BatM. 


Snf^r,  molaaaes,  sugar-candy,  etc.— Continued. 
Bagar,  Dutch  standaxd,  etc.— Continaed. 

H'ot  above  No.  13,  tank  bottoma,  etc. — Cont'd. 

Not  above  70  degrees 

Not  above  77  degrees 

Kot  above  78  degrees 

Kot  above  79  degrees 

Kot  above  80  degrees... 

UTot  above  81  degrees 

Not  above  82  degrees 

Not  above  83  d^pwee 

Not  above  84  degreee ^...j 

Not  above  85  degrees 

Not  above  86  degrees 

Not  above  87  degrees 

Not  above  88  degrees 

Not  above  89  degrees 

Not  above  90  degrees 

Not  above  91  degrees 

Not  above  92  degrees 

Not  above  03  degrees 

Not  above  94  degrees 

Not  above  95  degrees 

^ot  above  90  degrees 

Not  above  97  degrees 

Not  above  98  degrees 

Not  above  99  degrees 

Not  above  100  degrees 

Above  No.  13,  and  not  above  No.  16 

Above  No.  16,  and  not  above  No.  20 

Above  No.  20 

Sngar-candy  and  confectionery — 

Confectionery  valued  above  30  cents  per 
pound,  or  when  sold  by  the  box,  package, 
or  otherwise  than  by  the  pound 

Confectionery,  all  other,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated, made  wholly  or  in  part  of  sugar,  and 
sugars  after  being  reflnea,  when  tim^turod, 
colored,  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  valued 
at  30cents  per  pound  or  less 

Tar  and  pitch: 


Pitch  of  coal  tar 

Tar  of  coal,  crude 

Tar  and  pitch  of  wood. 


1. 44  ots.  per  pound 
1 .  48  ots.  per  pound 
1. 52  ots.  per  pound 
1. 66  ots.  per  pound 
1. 60  ots.  per  pound , 
L  64  ets.  per  pound 
1. 68cts.  per  pound. 
L  72.'ots.  per  pound. 
1. 76cts.  per  pound . 
1. 80  ots.  per  pound . 
1. 84  cts.  per  pound . 
L  88cts.  per  pound. 
1. 92 ots.  per  pound. 
L  96  cts.  per  pound. 
2. 00  ets.  per  pound. 
2. 04 ots.  per  pound. 
2. 08  ots.  per  pound, 
2. 12  cts.  per  pound 
2. 16  cts.  per  pound 
2. 20]ots.  per  pound . 
2. 24  cts.  per  pound , 
2. 28ct8.  per  pound 
2. 82  ots.  per  pound 
2. 46  cts.  per  pound 
'2.40 ots.  per  pound, 
2}  cts.  i>er  pound . . 
3  cts.  per  pound  . . . 
8i  ots.  per  pound  . . 


1.182  ots.  per  lb  .. 

1.214  cts.  per  lb  .. 
1. 246  ots.  per  lb  . . 
1.278  cts.  per  lb  .. 
L  8 10  ots.  per  lb.. 
L  342  cts.  per  lb  . . 
LS74ot8.per  lb  .. 
1.406otSbperIb  .. 
L  488  ots.  per  lb  . . 
1.470  cts.  per  lb  .. 
L502otSbperlb  .. 
L534ots.perlb  .. 
L  566  otL  per  lb  . . 
L  506  ots.  per  lb.. 
1.680  ets.  per  lb  .. 
1.662  ots.  per  lb  .. 
1. 094  ets.  per  lb  . . . 
1.726  ots.  per  lb  ... 
1.758  cts.  per  lb... 
1.790  Ota.  per  lb... 
1.822ct8bperlb... 
1. 834  Ots.  per  lb  . . . 
L886otB.perlb... 
1.918  Ota.  per  lb... 
1.050  ots.  per  lb... 
2. 20  ots.  periKNUid. 
2. 40ots.  per  pound . 
2.  OOots.  perpound 


50. per  cent. 


40peroeiit. 


10  ots.  per  pound. 


.do 


20  per  cent 
10  percent 
...do 


Free. 
...do 
...do 


P« 


V    H 


i 

a 

2 


100 
100 
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AztldM. 


IMh,  iMiniitofairad. . 
Tin,  mnofiMtatrw  of : 
FdA 


AR  numftelaraa  of,  not  speobdly  ennmented 
or  provided  fbr 


Present  rates  of 
dnty. 


20  per  oent 


46  per  cent 


Inrpeituie^  spirits  of 

UnbrdUn,  psrasols*  shades,  and  p«rts  of: 
Uinlnellssi  psiasols,  and  shade 
AH  ether  nmlnellas 


rrabreOa  sod  parasol  ribs,  snd  stretchers,  frames, 
tipa,  raiment  handles,  or  other  parts  thereof, 
wsea  made  in  whole  or  chief  part  of  iron,  steel, 
wolhsr  meUl 


Tefetabks: 

BoBM  ad  peas,  not  for  seed 

F^apht 

OtiMTjiB  their  natoral  stateor  In  salt  or  brine 
Warts,  in  not  speeSally  ennmerated  or  provided  for. 
¥ix,  asd  wsanflwtniea  of,  not  elsewhere  speciiled : 


•  •  •  « 


...do 

20  ots.  per  gallon. 


40  per  cent. 


.do 


▼«ed,  Hid  ■laanfhetnres  of:' 

BiiBVQod  snd  other  fiber,  not  otherwise  provided 
fcr 


Bnnh,  for  crib-worh. 


UaBSBofutared,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  pro- 
tidfldfor 


TTnd for  qpacs and  in  bnUding  wharves^ 
Hewn  and  sawed 


10  per  oent. 
20  per  oent. 
10  per  cent. 
10  per  oent. 

20  per  oent. 


10  per  oent. 
....do 


20  per  oent. 


Sqwe  or  sided,  not  speoially  ennmerated  or 
provided  for 


Unbep— 

Bosrds,  phmks,  deals,  snd  other  sawed  lum- 
bsr,/>f  hemlook,  whitewood,  sycamore,  and 


Ifot  planed  or  finished 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side. . 
Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides 


.do 
.do 


ByH.B.1061. 


Bates. 


20  per  oent. 


40  per  cent.  7. 


...do 
Free. 


80  per  cent. 


.do 


Free. 

...do 

...do 

...do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


let.  per  onbio  foot. 


.do 
.do 

.do 


Planed  on  two  sidest  and  tongned  and 
grooved.... ....... ..-.•......•••. ...... 


AA  ottwr  artieles  of  sawed  lumber,  not  elae- 
wfaste  specified— * 

Hotplsnedorfiiilsbed 


llperMfeet... 
IL50  per  M  feet 
12  per  M  feet  .. 


12.50  per  H  feet 


|2perlC  fbet 


.do 
.do 
do 

.do 


Bednc- 
tion. 


PsroC 


11 

11 
100 


25 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
100 

100 


100 
100 
100 

100 


lot 
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ArtidiM. 


Wood,  ood  manarMtorM  of  wood^Oontinned. 
Lnfflber—Cootinaed. 

All  other  utioles  of  sawed  lumber,  eto.— ^'t'd. 

Planed  or  flalahed  on  one  side 

Planed  or  flnisbod  on  two  sidea. 


Planed  on  one  side  and  tongned  and 
grooTed '. 


Planed. on  two  sides  and  tongned  and 
grooved 


GUpbearda— 
Pine. 

Sprnoe ... 


Preaent  rates  of 
duty. 


$2.50 per M  feet. 
$8perM  feet  ... 


do 


^jH.R.Mn. 


18.50  per  M  feet . . 


Hnbs  for  wheels,  posts,  last,  waeon,  oar,  snn, 
and  beading  blocks,  and  all  like  blocks  or 
sticks,  Tougo-hewn  or  sawed  only , 


Latlia 

Plokats  and  palings 
Shingles 


Shocks,   sugar-box.  and  packing  boxes  and 
packing-box  shocks 


Stavea  of  all  kinds 

Cabinet-ware  and  house  famitore,  finished. . . 

Cedar-wood,  graaadillai,  elxmy,   mahogany, 
rosewood,  and  satinwood,  mannfaotores  of. 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-makers' 
nse 


$2perM  .. 
$1.00  per  K 


Osier  and  willow  baskets,  and  all  other  arti- 
oles  composed  of,  not  specially  enomcrated 
or  provided  for 


Rattans  and  reeds,  manafkctnred,  bat  not 
made  np  into  completed  articles 

AH  other  mannfactureii  of  wood,  or  of  which 
wood  is  the  chief  component  p«rt,  not  spe- 
cially entimerated  or  provided  for , 


Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, and  mannfactnres  or; 

ITn»annfactared~ 

Glass  1,  clothing  wools :  That  is  tosay.  merino, 
mestina,  mets  or  metis  wools,  other  wools 
of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote, 
,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  Uke 
character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  Inclnd- 
ingsuch  as  have  been  heretofore  nbnally 
imported  into  the  United  States  ft'om  Bue- 
nos AyreR,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  RuHsia,  Great  Britain,  Can* 
ada,  and  dsewbere,  and  alao  including  all 
wools  not  herelntifter  descrifa«d  or  des- 
ignated in  classes  2  and  8~ 

Talne  80  cents  or  less  per  ]xmnd 

Talue  over  80  cents  per  pound , 


20  per  cent 

XOc  per  u  ...... 

20  per  cent 

85o.  per  X ...... 

80  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

85  per  cent 


....do 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

85  per  cent. 


Free 
...do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do 
.do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 
..do 


...do 

..do ,. 

80  per  peat. 


.do 


Free. 


10  cts«  per  pound.. 


.do 


.do 


80  per  cent 


F^»e 


ret. 
1<M 

VOK 

101 
ICN 

100 
101 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

109 

14 

14 

100 

100 
100 

14 


12ctSbperpoand..l — do | 


IM 
IM 
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Vfoli,  hair  of  tiiealpAOA,  ptU,  eto.— Coattmied. 


Omb  1,  oIotbiBg  irodla»  etc— Oontlniied. 


Valae  (iMfim  iraalii4g)  80  o«nts  or 
Ims  per  poiuid. .....■.>••■•  ••>■•>•• 


Talne  (befin«  mwhing)  orw  80  oenU 


PxvMnt  xfttet  of 
daty. 


20  eta.  per  pound. 
24  eta. per  pound. 


Value  (before  aeoorlng)  SO 
laat  per  pound 


oanta  or 


Yrine  (befiDfeaooiifIng)  OTor  80 
per  pound 


Ghas  2,  ooBnUng  iroola:  Thntla  to aay,  Lei- 
eetter.  CotawoU.  Linocdnahlre,  Down  oom  V 
taig  iro(da»  Canaan  lone  woola,  or  other  like 
aombing  woola  of  Kngliah  blood,  and 
aaeaUy  known  by  the  &nna  herein  need, 
and  atao  hair  of  the  alpeea,  goat,  and  other 
like  animal*— 


Tafaie  80  eanta  or  leoa  per  pound. 
Yahie  oror  80  oenta  per  pound. . . 


Seonred  wool,  ▼aiiw  (belbre  aeooring)  SO 
or  leaa  per  poond 


ClaaaS,  camt  woola,  and  other  aimilar  woola : 
Boeh  ia  uonakol,  nntlTo  South  Amerioaa 
Cord0Tn,Talparaleo,  native  Smyrna,  and  In- 
dHUng  all  oooh  woola  of  like  character  aa 
bavebean  heretofore  osoaUy  imported  Into 
the  United  Statea  ftom  Torkey,  Graeoe, 
Igjpi.  Syria,  and  elaewhere— 

Yalne  12  eanta  or  leaa  per  poond 

Yalne  orer  12  oenta  per  ponnd 


Valne  (before  aeoorlng)  12  oenta  or 


Yalne  (before  aeoozing)  orer  12  oenta 
per  poond. •••...... ■ 


Wool  on  the  akin  the  aame  ratea  aa 
other  woola 


Yafaied  at  above  80  and  not  ezoeedlng  40 
oenta  per  poond 


Yafaied  at  above  40  and  not  ezoeedlng  00 


Yalned  at  above  00  and  not  exceeding  80 
itaperponsd 


80  eta.  per  ponnd. 
80  eta.  per  poond. 


10  eta.  per  ponnd. 
ISetaper^poond. 

SO  eta.  per  poond. 


8|  eta.  per  poond. 
0  Ota.  per  poond. . 


7|  eta.  per  pound. 
15  eta.  per  pound. 


12  eta.  per  poond 


Yalned  at  above  80  oenta  per  ponnd 

Vetti  or  ftita,endlea«,  for  paper  or  printing 


and  wperot 

I  eta.  per  pom 
and  85  per  ot. 

1  ota.  per  ponx 
and  35  per  ot. 

S  Ota.  per  pons 
and  40  per  oL 


20  ota.  per  pomd 
and  30  per  ot 


ByH.K.806L 


.do 

.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 

.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do. 


Bedno- 
tion. 


PmrcL 
100 


100 


100 

100 


100 

ino 

100 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


40  per  cent. 

...do 

...do 

...do  ...■>. 


41 


41 

40 


80  per  eent. 
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Artloks. 


Wools,  hair  of  the  alpAoa,  soAt,  etc— Contfaiaed. 

HanoflMtaTed— Gontlnaed. 

Bluiketft— 

Talaed  ut  not  ezoeediog  80  cents  per 
pound 1 


Valaed  at  aboTe  80  and  not  exceeding  40 
cents  per  pound 

Valaed  at  above  40  and  not  exoeeding  60 
cents  per  pound 


Valned  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80 
cents  per  pound 


Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound. 


Bunting 

Carpets  and  carpeting  of  all  kinds— 

Anbusscm,  Axminster,  and  Chenile  car- 
pets, and  carpets  woven  whole  ior 
rooms '. 


Brussels  carpets 


Broggets  and  btyskings,  printed,  colored, 
or  otherwise 


Hats,  screens,  hassoolcs,  and  rugs,  not  ex- 
clusively of  vegetable  material 


Of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either, 
or  other  material,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for , 


Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  caipets, 
printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise 

Saxony^  Wilton,  end  Toumay  velvet  car- 
pets   


Tapestry  Bmsseli,  printed  <m  waip  or 
otherwise 


Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  wozsted- 
chain  Venetian  carpets 


Yam,  Venetian,  and  two-ply  ingrain  car* 
P«*i 


Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel 
(except  knit  goods),  not  speciaify  enume- 
rated or  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  worsted,  the*nair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  or  other  (like)  animals,  made  up  or 
manafactnred  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tulor, 
■eamstress,  or  msnufacturer— 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  Jackets,  talmas,  ulsters, 
or  otheroutside  garments  for  ladies*  ana 
children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar 
description,  or  used  for  Tike  purposes  • . . 

Clothing,  ready-made,  und  wearing  ap- 
parri  of  every  descriptiun  not  specially 
ennmesated  or  provided  for,  and  bsl- 
moral  skirts  and  skirting,  and  goods  of 
similar  description  or  UHcd  for  like  pur- 


Olaths,  woolen^ 

ValnedatnotexceedlngSOcentsper  pound. 


Present  rates  of 
'dnty. 


10  cts.  per  pound 
sndSoperct 

IS  cts.  per  pound 
and  86  per  ct 

18  cts.  per  pound 
and  wperct 

24  cts.  per  pound 
andSoperct. 

85  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  ct. 

10  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  86  per  ct 


45  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  30  per  ct 

80  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  30  i»er  cent 

16  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  80  per  cent 


40  per  cent. 


.do 


26  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  w)  per  cent 

45  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  30  per  cent 

20  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
snd  SU  per  cent 

12  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  30  per  cent 

8  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  30  per  cent 


ByH.R.9061. 


45  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  oent 


40  cts.  per  pound 
and  35  per  oent 


35  cts.  por  pound 
and  3o  per  cent 


40  per 
• .  .do  ■ 
...do. 
...do . 
...do. 
. .  .do . 


...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


80  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
. .#.do  ...... 

....do ...... 

....do  ..*.•« 

....do  .■•••■ 


46  per  cent.. 


...do 


40  per  cent. 


2 

2 

a( 
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Axtielfla. 


Woolt,  kair  of  the  alpftca,  gOKt,  etc.— ContiDned. 


Cloths,  iroolen^-Continaed. 

Vabwd  at  abovo  80  oonts  per  poiznd 

Dnn  leoodflt  women's  and  children's,    coat 
Idubol  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  like  do- 


Present  rates  of 
daty. 


Conposed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  alpaoa^  ffOKti  or  other  ani- 


▼afaied  at  not  exoeedhig  20  cents  per 
square  yard 


Talued  at  abOTO  20  cents  per  sqoare 
yard ■ 


Conposed  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hafrof  tbealpaca,  coat,  or  otheranlmals, 
or  of  a  mixtoTo  of  them,  and  all  each 
goods  of  like  deaoriptiOD,with  selvages 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  other  mate- 
rials,  or  with  threads  or  materials  in- 
tradnoed  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  olaaaiflcation 

Weighing  4  oonces  or  less  per  square 


AJB  weigibing  over  4  ounces  per  square 


Yslaed  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per 


Yslaed  at  above  80  and  not  exceeding  40 
eenta  per  pound 


Tabled  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  00 
pound  ........................ 


Yafaied  atriioveOO  and  not  exeeeding  80 
pound 


Yshied  at  above  80  oents  per  pound 


Tabled  at  above  80  and  not  exceeding  40 
pound 


Tabled  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  80 
its  per  pound..... ........... — .... 


Tsfaied  at  above  00  and  not  exceeding  80 
cents  per  pound.......... 


Tsfaied  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 

Iidt  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting- 

Tafaisd  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound...... '•-•'•••- - 


Tafaisd  at  above  80  and  not  exceeding  40 
sents  per  pound 


86  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


5  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  86  per  cent. 

7  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
said  40  per  cent. 


0  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  40  per  cent. 

35  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


10  cts.  per  pound 
and  36  por  cent. 

12  cts.  per  pound 
and  86  per  oenL 

IS  cts.  per  pound 
and  36  per  cent. 

24  cts.  per  pound 
and  36  por  cent. 

35  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


12  cts.  per  pound 
ahd  35  per  cent. 

18  cts.  per  pound 
and  86  per  cent. 

24  cts.  per  pound 
and  36  per  cent. 

36  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


10  cts.  per  pound 
and  36  per  cent. 

12  cts.  per  pound 
andOopercenti 


By  H.  R.  9051. 


40  per  cent. 


...do 
..do 


Perct. 
43 


....do  .....^ 
....do ...... 

.  ...do 

....do  ...... 

....do . ..... 

do 

....do  ...... 

— do 

....do  ...... 

....do  ...... 

....do 

...do 

....do  ..•>•< 


41 


48 


40 


40 


41 


41 


46 


46 
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Pieaeot  lates  of 
daty. 


ByH.&SOai. 


Wools,  ludr  of  the  alpaoa,  goftt,  eto.»Coiitiniiod. 

lianafiMttired— Contimied. 

Xnit*  goods,  etc.— Continaed. 

Yslaed  at  s^to  40  snd  not  exoeedJng  00 
centaper  pound 


Valued  at  above  60  snd  not  exceeding  80 
cents  per  pound 


Vslned  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 


Bags,  shoddy,  mango,  waste,   and  flocks, 
woolen 


Shawls,  woolen— 

Yslaed  at  not  exceeding  80  oent-i  per 
pound 


Yslned  at  above  80  cents  per  poond 


Composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted 
the  hair  ot  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 


animi^s 


Webbings,  goringa.  suspenders,  braces,  belt- 
ings. omfAngii,  oraiOB,  galloons,  fnnges, 
gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trlm> 
mings,  head-nets,  battens  or  barrel^bat- 
tons,  or  battens  of  otlier  forms  for  tassels 
or  ornaments,  wroaght  by  band  or  biaided 
by  machinery,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  tbe  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals, 
or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 
slpsca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a  compo- 
nent material  


Yatms,  woolen  and  worsted— 

Yalned  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per 
poond 


Yslaed  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40 
cents  per  pound 


Yslaed  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  00 
cents  per  pound 


Yalued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80 
cents  per  pound 


Yalned  at  above  80  cents  per  ponnd 


All  manufkctures  of  every  description  not  spe> 
dally  enumerated  or  ptovided  for,  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of— 


Wool- 


Yalned  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound 


Yalued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound  . . 

Worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or 
other  animals  (except  such  as  are  com- 
posed in  part  of  wool)— 

Yahied  at  not  OToeeding  80  oents  per 
poond :... 


18  ots.  per  poond 
and  8o  per  cent 

24  cts.  per  pound 
and  35  per  cent. 

35  ots.  per  poond 
and  40  par  cent. 


10  cts.  per  pound  . 


85  cts.  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent 

86  ots.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent 


40  cts.  per  ponnd 
and  35  per  cent 


30  ots.  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent 


per  cent. 

12  ots.  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent 

18  cts. 


35  cts.  per  poond 
and  85  per  cent. 

85  ots.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent 


10  ots.  per  poond 
andSSperMnl 


40  pw  cent. 


.do 
do 


Fi«e. 


40  per  cent. 


et. 
4d 


41 
lOQ 


50  po^ 


)  ots.  per  poond    40  per 
snd  So  per  cent. 

do 

}  cts.  per  poond 
and  8o  per  cent 

24  cts.  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent 

85  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent 


...do 


..  do 


..do 


.d(» 
.do . 


•  •«.do 


42 

41 

41 

42 

42 


54 
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AiUdm. 


mtos  of 
duty* 


B7H.B.9051. 


Bates. 


P«dac* 
tion. 


Vool^  bair  of  the  alpaoa,  gost,  eta^Contbraed. 

All  nMuafiwluiw  of  every  deeoription  not  ape- 
cUlly  envneraced  or  prorlded  for,  eto.— Cont'd. 

Wool— Continoed. 

Worsted,  the  hair  of,  eto.— Contlnaed. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exoeeding 
40  cents  per  ponnd 

Valned  at  above  40  and  not  ozoeoding 
00  cents  per  pound 

Yalnod  at  above  60  and  not  exoeeding 
80  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  80  oents  per  pound. . 

Zlse,  ipelter,  or  tatanegue,  and  manufactures  of: 

la  Uoeks  or  plga « 

Iiifasets <. 

Old  vurn-ont,  fit  only  to  be  remannfBotnred 

Vaaa&etnresof;  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro* 
Tided  for , 

Sseka  eratea,  1»oxea»  etc,  desired  to  evade 
dattM  tiMraon  (aeetion  7,  act  ^iCaroli  8, 1863). 


12  ots.  per  ponnd 
and  86  per  cent. 

18  ots.  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent 

24  ots.  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent. 

35  ots.  per  pound 
and  46  per  cent. 


1|  ots.  per  pound 
2|  ots.  per  pound 
1|  ots.  per  poond 


45  per  cent.. 
100  per  cent. 


40  pw  cent 

...  do 

...do  ..■•... ..... 

...do 

li ots.  per  pound. 
2cts.  per  pound., 
licts.  per  pound. 


40  per  cent. 


Bepealed 

f 


42 


41 
41 
44 

17 
20 
17 

U 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 


The  views  of  the  minority  presented  by  Mr.  Habbis  are  as  follows: 

HooBe  bill  No.  9051,  <^  To  redace  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in 
relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenae,''  passed  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  2l8t  day  of  Jnly,  1888,  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  the  23d  day  of  the  same  month. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  not  being  willing  to  accept  the  Honse 
bill  as  a  basis  of  revision  of  existing  revenue  laws  and  to  correct  existing 
evils,  decided  to  strike  ont  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  report  an 
entirely  new  bill. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  substitute  no  member  of  the  minority  of 
the  committee  was  consulted,  or  informed  as  to  its  provisions,  until  it 
was  reported  to  the  full  committee,  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  1888. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  May  last  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee to  hear  such  persons  as  wished  to  be  heard  upon  the  revenue 
question,  and  much  time  has  been  consumed  and  thousands  of  pages 
have  been  printed  of  the  statements,  arguments,  and  appeals  of  manu- 
factorers  and  others,  who  demand  that  the  present  high  rate  of  tariff 
taxation  shall  be  maintained,  and  in  most  instances  increased,  prompted 
not  by  any  revenue  necessities,  but  alone  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  own  |>rofits  at  the  expense  of  60,000,000  of  tax-payers. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  interests  benefited  by  a  high  protective 
tariff  have  been  fully  heard  and  have  had  much  influence  in  shaping 
this  substitute.  While  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  tax-payers  and 
victims  of  this  policy,  have  not  appeared  and  have  not  been  heard. 

The  short  time  that  the  substitute  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee,  and  the  many  changes  made  in  existing 
classifications,  as  well  as  changes  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties, 
and  the  many  compound  duties  imposed,  render  it  difficult  for  the 
minority  to  approximate,  with  satisfactory  certainty,  the  extent  to 
irbich  tariff  taxation  is  increased  or  diminished  upon  the  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  various  schedules,  or  what  effect  these  changes  will  prob- 
ably have  upon  the  amount  of  revenues  to  result  from  such  changes. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  sub- 
stitute is  apparent  and  radical  at  the  outset  in  the  matter  of  revenue. 
The  one  is  finamed  in  the  interest  of  the  puhlio  treasury }  the  other  in 
the  interest  of  private  pockets.    The  one  is  framed  in  the  interest  of 
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the  whole  people;  the  other  in  the  interest  of  a  few  thousand  mana- 
facturers.  The  one  is  designed  to  reduce  both  G-ovemment  revenne 
and  taxation^  the  taxation  especially  which  bears  heaviest  on  the  nec- 
essaries of  life ;  the  other  is  intended  to  raise  public  revenue  indeed,  bat 
to  maintain  private  revenues  by  increasing  and  retaining  taxation  on 
all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  advocates  of  the  substitute  freely  propose  to  reduce  duties  or 
abolish  them  on  those  things  which  yield  only  Government  revenue, 
bat  refuse  to  reduce  or  abolish  duties  on  those  things^which  produce 
private  revenue.  This  purpose  is  avowed,  and  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  all  for  labor.  When  it  is  remembered  thai  the  average 
tariff  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods  is  47  per  cent,  and  the  average 
share  of  labor  therein  is  about  20  per  cent.,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  love 
for  the  working-man  is  based  on  the  other  27  per  cent.,  which  they 
pocket.  Having  robbed  him  of  more  than  half  of  the  bonus  which  the 
la.w  gives  the  working-man  they  can  well  afford  to  love  him ;  and  that  love 
will  continue  unabated  until  he  insists  on  having  all  the  law  gives  him. 

Bnt  the  minority  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  chief  reductions  in  tariff 
taxation,  as  provided  by  the  substitute,  are  confined  to  the  articles  of 
sugar  and  rice,  with  jute,  jute  butts,  molasses,  zante,  currants,  and  a 
few  other  unimportant  articles' put  upon  the  free  list,  while  there  is  an 
increase  of  duties  imposed  upon  the  multiform  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  and  steel — ^articles  that  the  whole  people,  and  especially  the 
poor  and  most  needy  classes,  are  compelled  to  use. 

The  substitute  relieves  the  non-necessary,  tobacco,  in  all  its  forms, 
except  cigars,  cheroots,  and  cigarettes,  from  internal  taxation,  and  gives 
free  alcohol  to  the  arts.  Taking  the  tax  off  of  tobacco  will  reduce  rev- 
enue .about  $24,000,000;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  tax  taken  from 
alcohol  for  the  arts  will  make  a  further  reduction  of  about  $7,000,000. 
But  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  preventing  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
that  should  be  deriv^ed  from  cUstilled  spirits  used  for  purposes  other 
than  the  arts,  the  loss  of  revenue  may  be  safely  estimated  at  many 
times  $7,000,000. 

Practically,  the  substitute  offers  to  the  people  free  whisky  and  firee 
tobacco,  leaving  all  the  expensive  machinery  for  the  col  lection  ot  the  rev- 
enne and  enforcement  of  the  law  in  full  force,  while  it  increases  taxation 
upon  the  actual  and  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  and  this,  too,  when 
there  is  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  and  under  existing  laws  that 
surplus  is  being  increased  at  the  rate  of  over  $10,000,000  per  month  ,- 
thus  withdrawing  and  withholding  from  the  channels  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  business  of  the  country  money  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
successful  operations. 

But  to  better  illustrate  let  us  refer  to  the  following  schedules :  Take 
Schedule  0,  metals. 

In  no  single  instance  is  the  policy  upon  which  the  substitute  was 
framed  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  that  or  railway  iron. 
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• 

The  cost  to  prodooe  rails  at  a  leading  mill  in  the  United  States  in 
1S87  was  lees  than  $27  per  ton,  of  which  less  than  $4.25  per  ton  was 
|)aid  in  wages. 

The  present  rate  of  dnty  on  steel  rails  is  $17,  and  by  the  sabstitate 
it  is  redaced  to  $15.68  per  ton.  The  question  arises  whether  this  will  re- 
dnee  the  wages  of  the  operatives  $1.32  or  whether  $11.43  bounty  above 
the  whole  cost  paid  lor  labor  will  satisfy  the  manofacturers. 

The  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  steel  rails  being  $4.25,  on  the  pretense  that 
this  is  so  innch  higher  than  the  tormer  wages  the  harden  of  $15.68  is 
thns  laid  npon  every  ton  of  steel  rails  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  thus  governing  the  prices  here  in  order  to  equalize  the  diffekwnoe 
in  domestic  and  foreign  wages. 

This  burden  id  laid  upon  the  transi>ortation  of  the  country,  on  its  for- 
eign trade  measured  by  the  amount  of  dnty  collected,  but  where  it  is 
transferred  to  our  internal  commerce,  the  bnrden  is  measured  by  every 
pound  of  rails  over  which  that  commerce  has  to  pass,  and  ultimately 
falls  with  crushing  weight  npon  the  agriculturist,  whose  bulky  products 
must  seek  a  foreign  market  over  these  tax-laden  roads  and  in  foreign 
ships;  and  when  these  foreign  markets  are  reached,  these  products  must 
compete  with  the  pauper  products  of  the  cheapest  labor  to  be  found 
anywhere  under  the  sun. 

The  House  bill  made  a  great  stride  for  the  farmer's  relief  when  it 
reduced  this  tax  to  $11.00  per  ton. 

The  rods  out  of  which  the  farmers  wire  fence  is  made  are  not  appar- 
ently changed  in  rate,  but  by  various  changes  in  classification  actual 
and  important  additional  burdens  are  iinposed.  A  reduction  in  duti- 
able value  from  3^  to  3  cents  per  pound  weight  accomplishes  this.  An 
additional  size,  number  6,  added  without  an  apparent  change  of  rate 
does  adroitly  increase  the  rate  paid  on  wire  rods  of  this  size  from  45  per 
eeut.  to  about  54  per  cent.,  and  is  an  increased  tax  on  this  one  size  of  wire 
rods  of  nearly  $300,000,  upon  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  1887,  and 
there  is  added  a  proviso  by  which  rods  smaller  than  number  6  are  clas- 
sified as  wire,  and  thus  effect  a  third  distinct  increase  of  tax  in  this  one 
section-— and  this  is  called  part  of  a  ^^system,"  and  rightly  so  called. 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  billets,  bars,  etc.,  now  pay  45  per  cent, 
dnty  if  valued  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound.  By  the  substitute,  if 
rained  at  1  cent  or  less,  they  are  dutiable  at  one-half  cent  per  pound ; 
and  as  some  of  these  items  were  valued  at  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  in  the  imports  of  1887,  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  is  an  increase 
from  45  to  over  70  per  cent,  and  nearly  a  million  dollars  tax  added  by 
this  oins  section. 

Cotton  ties  also  receive  careftal  consideration  by  the  majority.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  most  formidable  and  insolent  trust  which  ever  laid  its 
band  upon  the  throat  of  honest  labor,  threatening  every  class,  from  the 
poor  ecriored  cotton-picker  whose  few  pounds  of  crop  he  could  not  get  to 
market  for  lack  of  means  to  wrap  it,  to  the  merchant  and  capitalist  who 
bad  advanced  the  necessaries  of  life  to  sustain  that  labor  through  the 
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To  these  come  the  proposed  revision,  not  with  helping 
hand,  bat  other  hardens,  and  the  cotton  ties  which  their  own  friends 
had  reduced  to  35  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  of  1883  (one  of  the  brig^bt 
oases  in  a  desert  of  iniqaity)  they  omit  by  name^  bat  inciade  in  a  new 
classification,  so  that  instead  of  35  per  cent,  it  mast  pay  according  to 
the  valaation  of  1887  over  100  per  cent.,  adding  nearly  a  qaarter  mill- 
ion dollars  tax  on  the  imported  ties  alone,  all  of  which  is  a  loss  to 
the  cotton  prodif  oer.  Even  with  this  they  are  not  content,  bat  still 
fhrther  tax  the  straggling  agricaltarist  in  this  schedale  by  raising 
the  daties  on  trace  chains,  and  all  other  kinds  less  than  thfee-eigr^tka 
df  an'  inch  thick ,  from  2^  cents,  which  is  eqaivalent  to  44.37  per  cent., 
to  3  cents  per  ponnd,  eqaivalent  to  a  rate  of  53.57  per  cent.  Oan  in^e- 
nnity  gofhrtherf 

That  taggers  iron  sh6ald  be  raised  from  30  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent.; 
that  table  cdtlery  for  the  poor  shoald  be  raised  by  specific  rates  added 
to  ad  valorem ;  that  knives  for  the  poor  shoald  be  more  heavily  taxed 
and  made  cheaper  for  the  rich ;  that  breech-loading  shot-gans  shoald  be 
made  cheaper  for  the  $200  grade  and  dearer  for  the  $15  grade  by  mak- 
ing each  pay  the  same  tax,  $10  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  all  these 
and  more  are  no  longer  startling,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  a  thousand 
other  inconsistencies  and  discriminations  hidden  by  new  and  obscure 
classifications  that  only  time  and  patient  investigation  will  reveal. 

OOTTON  BGHEBULE. 

In  this  schedale  again  the  great  process  of  <' leveling  up"  is  called 
into  reqnisition,  to  what  end  or  for  what  parpose  who  can  sayf  For 
instance,  media m  yarns  are  raised  3  cents  per  poand — they  are  already 
paying  aboat  45  per  cent,  tariff  tax.  Is  this  to  pay  the  di£fereuce  in 
wages  here  and  abroad!  Hardly,  since  by  the  censas  of  1880  it  is 
shown  that  cotton  goods  workers  are  only  paid  21.06  per  cent,  of  the 
product.  They  do  not  get  half  of  the  present  tariff,  yet  it  is  proposed 
to  still  further  increase  the  rate.  By  changes  in  classification  and  by 
new  subdivisions,  still  further  complicating  the  administration,  and  by 
changes  in  rates,  in  effect  principally  increasing  taxes,  most  glaring 
inconsistencies  and  discriminations  are  perpetrated  in  this  so-called 
revision. 

Cotton  yarns  pay  about  50  per  cent.  Cotton  cloths  made  from  this 
yarn  pay  45  per  cent.,  while  the  clothing  ready  made  by  the  tailor  or 
seamstress  from  this  cloth  must  pay  40  per  cent.  Hosiery  is  made 
dearer  for  the  poor,  but  undisturbed  for  the  rich.  A  sock  worth  75  cents 
per  dozen  must  pay  60  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or 
100  per  cent.,  but  after  they  reach  $3  per  dozen  in  value  the  tax  is  left 
at  the  old  rate. 

Collars  are  raised  from  30  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  and  upwards  on 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  linen  or  cotton. ' 
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WOOLBN  SOHEDULE. 

The  sabstitnte  not  only  retains  a  dnty  on  raw  wool,  but  increases  the 
duty  from  10  to  11  cents  a  poand  on  clothing  and  combing  wool,  and 
the  existing  duty  is  retained  on  carpet  wools,  which  all  parties  agree 
are  not  prodaoed  in  this  coontry,  and  the  changes  made  in  the  mana- 
factures  of  wool  increases  the  taxation,  and  to  that  extent  increases  the 
oo8t  of  the  manu&ctnred  article,  and  especially  the  cheaper  grades — the 
eiothing  of  the  poor. 

To  illustrate,  take  this  example :  The  cheapest  woolen  dress  goods, 
costing  only  15  cents  a  sqnare  yard,  is  taxed  by  the  sabstitute  6  cents 
a  sqnare  yard  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  making  the  whole  tax  thus 
imposed  80  per  cent. 

Od  dress  goods  wholly  of  wool  the  duty  is  increased  from  9  cents  a 
square  y»rd  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  11  cents  per  sqnare  yard 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  making  an  increase  of  taxation  on  this 
smgle  article  upon  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  the  fiscal  year  1887, 
when  31,136,149  yards  were  imported,  of  $622,722. 

And  as  these  goods  only  cost  an  average  of  21  cents  a  yard  in  the  for- 
eign market  and  under  existing  law  are  taxed  82.96  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, they  are  by  the  substitute  increased  to  92  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Of  this  class  of  goods  we  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1887,  $6,522,568 
▼ordi,  upon  which  we  collected  $5,411,280,  with  many  times  that 
amoont  extorted  from  ccmsumers  in  the  form  of  bounty  to  the  manu- 
fitetorers. 

Bat  the  i>eople  will  better  understand  the  effect  of  this  change  when 
they  see  that  they  are  paying  in  the  form  of  taxation  about  19^  cents 
npon  a  sqnare  yard  of  goods  that  cost  in  the  foreign  market'  only  21 
cents  a  yard,  making  the  cost  to  the  consumer  40}  cents  a  yard. 

While  it  is  impossible  for  the  minority  to  state  the  exact  amount  of 
the  mcrease  of  the  revenue  resulting  from  these  changes,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  there  will  be  an  incre  ase  of  revenue  upon  these 
three  schedules  of  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

LUMBER. 

The  duty  on  lumber  is  practically  left  undisturbed,  and  an  aggravated 
tix  thus  oontinued  on  the  whole  people,  and  more  particularly  upon  the 
distant  fiftrmers  and  settlers  whose  shelter  must  be  brought  from  great 
diBtuices,  and  the  tax  thus  retained  inures  to  the  benefit  of  but  a  few 
individuals  to  the  distress  of  millions. 

SALT. 

Bnft  salt,  which  is  now  dutiable  at  nearly  80  per  cent.,  is  continued 
^  the  substitute  at  the  same  rate.  Salt  is  a  product  of  the  sea  and 
^ttth,  which  nature's  Ood  bestowed  upon  man  for  his  use.  So  free  is 
it  in  nature^s  plan  that  a  little  sea-water  exposed  to  the  sun-heat  and  the 
^1  Bature's  own  &ctory,  and  the  residuum  is  salt.  Wherever  found 
ve  employ  the  great  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  instead  of  manual 
l^bor  in  preparing  it  for  use.     Why  a  tax  should  be  imposed  on  an 
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article  so  easy  of  ptxxluction  and  of  Aoch  prime  necessity  and  nniversal 
use  is  not  shown.  The  existing  law  gives  free  salt  to  the  fishery  inter- 
estis  of  I^ew  England  and  taxes  salt  to  the  farmer  and  daiiyman.  The 
Hoose  bill  makes  salt  free  of  tax  to  all. 

PBOYISIONS. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  pqt  npon  the  free  list  long  ago  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor,  are  now  taken  from  the  free  list  and  hardened  with 
a  tax  of  2  cents  per  pound,  over  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Animals,  Uve,  are  made  dutiable  at  specific  rates,  at  $20  per  head  for 
horses  and  mulcQ. 

Animals  for  breeding  purposes  are  now  free,  and  over  two  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  worth  of  breeding  horses  were,  imported  in 
the  year  1887  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  stock  of  this  country, 
and  on  this  importation  alone  the  farmers  of  the  country  would  pay 
under  the  proposed  substitute  over  $300,000  more  tax  than  now. 

And  other  animals  now  paying  20  per  c^nt.  are  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  more  valuable  breeding  animals,  ^one  are  benefited  but 
the  wealthy.  A  $10,000  coaching  team  of  six,  which  costs  $2,000  to 
import  under  the  present  law,  may  come  in  under  the  substitute  at 
only  $120,  while  six  bronchos  from  across  our  southern  border,  worth 
$10  a  head,  which  would  now  come  in  for  $24,  must,  under  the  pro- 
posed substitute,  pay  200  per  cent. 

TRUSTS. 

The  present  tariff  is  the  nursing  mother  of  trusts.  It  is  the  wall  be- 
hind which  these  combinations  are  formed,  by  which  the  people  are 
plundered.  Tariffs  keep  out  the  foreign  competition  and  the  combina- 
tion suppresses  the  domestic,  and  the  whole  people  are  at  their  mercy 
and  must  pay  whatever  is  demanded.  Language  is  inadequate  to 
describe  the  iniquity  of  these  corporations  against  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or  to  depict  their  disastrous  effects  upon  the  general  welfare.  As 
the  tariffs,  which  render  trusts  possible,  are  established  and  maintained 
at  the  special  instance  of  those  who  form  them,  it  would  seem  but  simple 
justice  as  well  as  good  policy  to  tear  down  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
covert  and  refuse  to  longer  aid  them  in  wrong-doing.  They  are  not 
'<  private  affairs,"  as  has  been  ass.erted,  but  public  evils  of  the  gravest 
character,  affecting  the  price  of  every  article  which  contributes  to 
the  comfort  and 'support  of  the  people.  The  provisions  of  the  sub- 
stitute favor  them  greatly,  and  will  serve  to  encourage  their  formation 
in  still  other  branches  of  manufacture.  Many  oif  those  belonging  to 
trusts  appeared  before  the  Finance  Oommittee,  clamorous  for  such 
legislation  as  would  promote  their  interests.  They  are  all  opposed  to 
the  House  bill,  which  should  commend  it  to  all  who  condemn  their 
methods.  It  is  bad  enough  to  permit  those  who  are  most  interested— 
manufacturers — to  appear  before  our  committees  and  suggest  the  legis- 
lation they  wish,  but  surely  we  should  not  listen  to  the  trusts  and  ud 
them  to  rob  with  both  hands. 
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The  minority  can  not  pass  by  in  silence  the  absard  accusation  that 
the  House  bill  means  "free  trade,"  "the  ruin  of  industry,''  and  the 
'-degradation  of  American  labor.''  These  charges  are  as  false  as  they 
are  misleading.  How  the  flow  of  surplus  money  into  the  Treasury  can 
be  stopped  without  reducing  the  taxes  whictf  produce  it  no  man  can 
devise;  bow  these  taxes  can  be  reduced  without  taking  off  from  the 
top  toward  the  bottom  no  imagination  can  conceive.  Therefore,  it  would 
aeem,  no  man  can  propose  to  cut  off  excessive  taxation  without  subject- 
ing himself  to  the  charge  of  "free  trade,"  because  any  reduction  what- 
ever "looks  toward  free  trade."  True,  Government  revenues  might  be 
i«ilnced  by  making  duties  so  high  as  to  prohibit  importations  alto- 
gether;  bat  that  is  the  other  end  of  the  road,  which  increases  the  taxes 
paid  to  private  persons.  If  the  first  method  of  reduction  leads  to  free 
trade  the  other  leads  to  free  plunder,  which  is  worse. 

Eepablican  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  for  years  past 
have  warned  Ck>ngress  of  the  accumulating  surplus  and  advised  the  re- 
daction of  taxes.  Were  they  all  free-traders,  advising  the  destruction 
of  industry  and  the  degradation  of  labor  f  The  Tariff  Commission  of 
1882,  composed  of  nine  men,  eight  of  whom,  at  least,  were  protection- 
ists, after  perambulating  all  the  country  east  of  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ains, admitted  the  urgent  necessity  of  reduction,  and  reported  a  bill 
which  they  said  would  lower  taxes  25  per  cent.    They  said : 

Any  ftmelioration  of  the  anneceesarily  bardenaome  restriotiona  bearing  apon  ihn 
iaportationSy  provided  the  duties  required  for  the  eqaalizaiiou  of  the  different  con- 
ditions of  capital  and  labor  here  and  abroad  are  preserved,  is  a  boon  not  only  to 
coaoinerce  considered  as  a  separate  national  interest,  but  to  production. 

That  which,  with  them,  was  **aboon  to  production,''  when  offered 
bj  the  House  bill  becomes  free  trade  and  the  ruin  of  production.  They 
▼ere  not  accused  of  free  trade  or  hostility  to  labor ;  on  the  contrary 
their  report  was  welcomed  and  applauded  by  the  entire  body  of  pro- 
tectionists in  this  chamber.  The  Finance  Committee  based  its  bill, 
whieh  is  the  present  law,  upon  it,  and  announced  that  it  would  reduce 
daties  at  least  20  per  cent. ;  yet  all  advocates  of  the  House  bill,  which 
reduces  only  5  per  cent,  are  free-traders,  so  denounced  by  those  who 
in  18S3  proposed  a  cut  in  duties  four  times  as  great.  It  is  safe  to  say 
tlmt  there  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body,  or  a  man  in  any  way  prominent 
ill  the  councils  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  the  United  States,  who,  at 
one  time  or  another,  has  not  admitted  the  necessity  of  reducing  taxes 
in  order  to  stop  the  surplus.  They  are,  therefore,  free-traders,  and  de- 
sire the  ruin  of  industry  and  the  degradation  of  labor. 

The  minority  respectfully  submit  that  those  are  the  enemies  of  in- 
dustry who  so  enhance  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  as  to  restrict  its 
prodoetion  and  limii  its  markets;  and  those  are  its  true  friends  who 
cheapen  its  material  and  enlarge  its  production  and  its  markets.  They 
farther  submit  that  those  are  the  enemies  of  American  labor  who  sup- 
plant  it  with  the  labor  of  unnaturalized  foreigners,  whenever  that  can 
8.  Eep.  2332 7 
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be  obtained  cheapest,  and  who  receive  by  the  law  47  per  cent,  from  tlie 
consumer  in  trust  for  the  American  labor  which  makes  their  prod  acts, 
and  fraudulently  withhold  more  than  half  that  trust  fund  from  its  own- 
ers, and  who  also  lessen  and  restrict  the  amount  of  labor  by  limiting 
production  and  markets  by  tariffs  and  trusts }  and  that  those  ar^  its  true 
friends  who  seek  to  shut  off  unnatural  and  heathen  competition,  enlarge 
its  ijroducts  and  markets,  and  to  lessen  for  it  the  cost  of  the  necessitiei? 
of  life. 

THE   WAGE   SCARE. 

In  a  country  like  our  own,  where  the  direction  of  legislation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  general  suffrage,  it  is  only  x)ossible  for  the  favored  few 
to  secure  their  bounties  by  an  appeal  to  the  multitude  of  wage  workers, 
and  the  enlistment  of  their  sympathies  through-  their  interests,  real  or 
imaginary. 

So  far  has  this  been  done  in  support  of  the  present  system  that  the 
bread-winners  have  loaded  themselves  down  with  unnecessary  and 
extravagant  taxes  in  hope  of  fancied  returns  in  better  wages  and  more 
work,  until  at  last  it  has  biH^ome  apparent  to  many  at  least  that  taxa- 
tion does  not  enrich'  the  man  who  pays  the  taxes,  and  it  only  needs  in- 
telligent comparison  of  the  effects  of  past  legislation  to  convince  any 
fair-minded  man  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  expected  from  a  redaction 
of  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

Cotton  was  long  ago  placed  upon  the  free  list.  Did  that  make  free- 
traders of  those  who  voted  for  that  measure  f  Did  it  reduce  the  wages 
of  operatives  in  cotton  or  close  the  cotton  mills,  or  did  it  destroy  the 
cotton  plantations  f  On  the  contrary,  we  have  grown  more  cotton  than 
ever  since  that  legislation;  we  have  exported  more  cotton  than  evec 
Our  cotton  mills  are  more  profitable  today  than  any  other,  and  our  cot- 
ton operatives  have  steadier  work  and  better  wages  than  those  who 
work  in  other  mills  $  and  we  export  their  finished  products  by  the  hun- 
dred million  yards,  while  protected  wool  has  stopped  one-fourth  of  the 
woolen  machinery  and  thrown  25  per  cent,  of  the  woolen  operatives 
out  of  employment. 

More  than  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  hides  were  placed  ux)on  the  free 
list.  Did  that  destroy  the  leather  industry  in  this  country  f  On  the  con- 
trary we  lead  the  world  in  its  manufacture,  save  in  a  few  minor  branches, 
and,  with  a  largely  increased  population,  our  importations  of  leather 
have  decreased  and  our  exportations  of  finished  products  have  in- 
creased. 

We  do  import  more  hides  than  formerly  because  our  own  supply  is 
insufficient,  but  this  raw  material  furnishes  labor  to  many  hands  and 
adds  to  our  national  wealth.  We  imported 4ast  year  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  million  dollars'  worth  of  hides  ft*ee.  Does  that  make  free- traders  of 
those  who  made  hides  free  \  and  if  $24,000,000  of  free  hides  does  not 
make  one  free-trader,  does  two-thirds  as  much  free  wool  make  free^ 
traders  of  half  our  people  1 
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What  has  happened  with  cotton  and  with  hides  it  is  confldently  be- 
lieved and  promised  will  happen  with  iiree  wool.  Oar  production  of  wool 
will  increase,  oar  manufactories  will  revive,  our  woolen  operatives  will 
have  steadier  work  and  therefore  better  wages.  Our  products  of  woolen 
goods  will  increase  and  as  well  our  exportations  of  woolen  goods  to  for- 
eign coantries.  Not  ten  years  ago  quinine  was  placed  upon  the  free  list 
against  protests  louder  and  more  vehement  than  are  heard  now  about  the 
wanton  destruction  of  an  honorable  industry-7-with  what  result  f  With 
immensely  increased  production  in  this  country,  without  one  cent  loss 
of  wages  to  operatives ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  their  great  gain,  for  as  we 
iH>w  make  two  and  a  quarter  million  ounces  it  can  not  but  mean  steadier 
work  to  more  employes,  and  the  shivering  consumer  reaps  a  benefit 
measured  not  by  cents  but  by  dollars  per  ounce,  and  the  only  destruc- 
tion which  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  reduction  was  of  what  was  then 
the  most  formidable  trust  in  existence.  The  monopoly  went  down  and 
legitimate  manufacture  prospered. 

Here  is  a  case  where  with  benefit  both  to  the  employ^  and  the  con- 
sumer, the  placing  upon  the  free  list  of  a  finished  article  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  wonderfcd  cheapening  of  that  product,  and  it  is  quite  as 
JQst  to  claim  the  decline  in  price  was  entirely  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
duty  as  that  other  claim  so  often  made,  that  the  imposition  of  duty  re- 
daces  prices  by  competition,  and  in  proof  of  which  is  cited  the  general 
decline  of  prices  in  this  country,  due,  as  is  claimed,  to  the  tariff,  ignoring 
the  discovery  of  new  supplies  and  improvements  in  methods  of  mana- 
facture  and  the  supplanting  of  manual  labor  in  every  department  ot 
life  with  inanimate  machinery  operated  by  natural  forces  intelligently 
controlled. . 

Take  the  agriculturist,  for  example,  and  note  the  fearful  decline  in  his 
retoms  in  a  half  dozen  years.  In  1886  nearly  18,500,000  acres  more 
land  was  cultivated  and  planted  in  cereal  crops  than  in  1881  and  more 
tlian  three- fourths  of  a  billion  more  bushels  of  grain  were  raised  and 
s^i]  yet,  instead  of  receiving  nearly  $400,000,000  more  for  the  extra 
OQtlay  of  labor  and  capital  on  lands  poorer  on  the  average  than  those 
already  occupied,  the  farmers  of  the  country  suffered  a  loss  in  values 
00  those  grain  crops  alone  of  over  $600,000,000  on  that  year's  harvest 
m  compared  with  the  values  of  1881. 

Everything  declines  save  the  taxes,  and  these  same  fai:mers,  who 
nuut  send  their  surplus  abroad  to  find  a  market,  found,  on  bringing  the 
redaoed  returns  of  their  crops  home,  that  notwithstanding  they  were 
enabled  to  buy  foreign  products'  slightly  cheaper  than  before,  their 
texcB  bad  been  increased  in  that  period,  and  that  they  were  compelled 
in  1886  to  pay  more  than  $2.30  customs  dues  on  each  $100  worth  im- 
ported, more  than  they  did  for  like  importations  in  1881 ;  and  to-day 
thoM  taxes  are  nearly  $4  more  per  $100  worth  than  in  1881. 
And  when,  in  view  of  the  above  cited  facts  of  a  decline  of  about  33( 
P&mt,  in  the  value  of  his  crops  in  1886  below  the  values  of  1881,  he 
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asks  that  for  tomorrow  his  taxes  be  made  $3  less  per  $100  than  in  that 
same  year  1881,  he  is  met  with  the  cry  of  free  trader,  and  that  is  con 
sidered  arprument  enough. 

FBEE  WOOL. 

The  minority  are  firmly  convinced  that  besides  the  incalculable  ad^ 
vantage  to  the  whole  country  which  would  result  from  the  placing  oi 
wool  upon  the  &ee  list,  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  no  class  will  suffer^ 
bat  that  each  will  reap  his  share  of  the  benefit 

With  a  consumption  of  600,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  in  1887  and  a 
population  of  sixty  millions,  the  average  per  capita  consumption  is 
easily  reckoned  at  10  pounds,  or  50  pounds  to  the  average  family  of  five 
persons,  and  the  northern  farmer,  constantly  exposed  to  the  rigors  o^ 
oui^  winters,  consumes  something  more  than  the  average. 

It  requires  from  3  to  4  pounds  of  raw  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth, 
so  that  from  12  to  16  pounds  of  woolen  clothing  for  the  family  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  low  average.  This  is  now  taxed  from  55  to  nearly  90  per 
cent.  The  manufacturer  is  not  benefited,  because  his  finished  product 
comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign  product  made  not  only  from  un- 
taxed wool,  but  cheaper  wool. 

It  is  reckoned  that  3^  pounds  make  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  when  the 
manufacturer  pays  10  cents  per  pound  duty  he  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pensated therefor  by  the  spedfic  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  on  his 
woolen  goods.  Now,  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  3  pounds  of  raw 
wool  make  one  of  scoured  wool ;  that  is,  that  the  wool  shrinks  in  the 
cleaning  not  above  66}  per  cent. 

But  many  South  American  and  other  wools  contain  more  than  that 
proportion  of  foreign  matter, running  as  high  as  75  and  80  percent. 
This  wool  our  manufacturer  can  not  buy,  because  his  tax  on  the  cloth 
would  then  run  from  45  to  60  cents  per  pound,  and  his  compensatory 
duty  is  only  35  cents.  Therefore  for  these  wools  the  foreign  dealer 
finds  no  American  competitor  in  the  market  and  buys  them  at  his 
own  price,  and  these  cheaper  wools,  untaxed  and  manufactured  abroad, 
compete  here  wjth  unfair  advantage  with  our  own  heavily  handicapped 
woolens,  and  successfully,  too. 

Now,  if  the  tax  be  taken  off  wools  our  manufacturers  at  once  be- 
come bidders  for  this  wool  against  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  as  a 
certain  consequence  the  price  will  rise,  and  this  operates  doubly  against 
the  foreign  manufacturer.  He  buys  his  wools  dearer  and  meets  un- 
taxed in  our  markets  corresponding  grades. 

We  will  import  more  wools,  of  course,  and  in  no  other  way  can  oar 
great  factories  prosper,  because  their  capacity  is  beyond  our  own  wool 
production.  "When  the  factories  are  turning  out  more  product  the 
employes  have  steadier  work  and  better  wages  and  indirectly ,  of  course, 
the  whole  country  is  benefited. 

Under  the  House  bill  the  manufacturers,  with  free  wool,  secure  even 
a  higher  competitive  advantage  over  the  foreign  than  under  the  present 
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bw  or  tbe  sabstitate.  The  manufacturers  will  export  woolen  goods  as 
we  now  export  cotton  and  leather,  and  the  demand  for  the  wool  will 
tetter  the  wool  market  and  encourage  increased  production,  while  the 
aTerage  wool-grower  himself  will  reap  from  cheapened  clothing  more 
benefits  than  he  ever  did  from  a  tax  on  his  product,  which  he  must  him- 
self pay. 

The  minority,  therefore,  dissenting  from  the  report  of  the  majorilyy 
commend  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  the  bill  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
TesentativeB,  No.  9051,  as  a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  based 
alike  upon  justice  and  good  policy. 

A3  the  best  exposition  of  the  effect  of  bill  H.  B.  9051  upon  taxation 
and  revenue,  the  report  of  the  mtyority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  submitted  with  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  is 
bereto  appended,  with  our  concurrence. 

IsHAM  6.  Harris. 
•Z.  B.  Vance. 

D.  W.  VOORHEBS. 


1  concur  in  the  above  report,  indorsing  the  House  bill  in  respect  to 
aitieleB  placed  upon  the  free  list^  but  desire  some  modifications  in  the 
dntiable  list. 

J.  B.  MoPhbrson. 


HcNua  Beport  Ha  1496,  Eiftteth  (Songren,  first  laMfanL 

TO  BSDUCS  TAXATION  AND  SDfPLiyY  THE  LAWS  IN  BELATION  TO  THE  OOLL1& 

TION  OF  THB  BEVEKUX. 

Apbil  2, 1888w— <C<«unittod  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  HonBe  on  the  Mate  of 

the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Mills,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  submitted  the 
following  report  (to  accompany  bill  H.  B.  9051): 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  was  referred  the  an- 
nual message  of  the  President,  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
large  surplus  now  in  the  Treasury,  daily  growing  larger  on  account  of 
the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  have  given  to  the  subject  that 
careful  consideration  which  its  importance  demands,  and  in  response  to 
his' recommendations  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  House  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  revenue  by  reducing  the  present  excessive 
and  unjust  rates  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  people. 

Our  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  amounted  to 
$371,403,277.66,  while  our  expenditures  for  the  same  time,  inclndihg  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  for  the  public  debt,  amoojited  to  $315,835,428.12; 
leaving  a  surplas  of  $55,567,849.54  over  and  above  all  requirements  for 
current  expenditure.  The  receipts  for  the  current  year  up  to  March  1 
amounted  to  $253,905,890,  and  the  estimates  for  the  remaining  four 
months  are  $136,094,110;  making  total  receipts  for  the  year  $390,000,000. 
The  expenditures  for  the  current  year  to  March  1  amount  to  $180,594,915, 
and  the  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  remaining  four  months  amount 
to  $  128,405,086 ;  making  a  total  of  expenditures  of  $309,000,000 ;  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $81,000,000. 

As  our  customs  and  internal  taxes  are  levied  on  articles  which  go 
into  consumption,  we  may  expect  our  revenues  to  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  consumption,  which  must  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  x)opu- 
lation  and  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  with  an  honest  and  economical 
administration  of  public  affairs,  our  annual  expenditures  may  be  ex- 
I>ected  to  decrease.  The  larg(^  surplus  now  in  the  Treasury,  which  it  i8 
estimated  will  exceed  $150,000,000  by  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  together 
with  such  as  may  thereafter  be  in  the  Treasury,  may  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  and  the  payment  of  annual  interest  charge  on  the 
same. 

It  is,  then,  safe  to  say  that  the  above  surplus,  together  with  the  yearly 
purchase  of  bonds  required  bylaw  for  the  sinking  fund,  which  is  an  ex- 
penditure included  in  the  apnual  estimates  of  expenditures,  and  not  in 
the  estimate  of  the  surplus,  will  extinguish  by  the  date  of  their  maturity 
in  1891  all  the  outstanding  4^  per  cent,  bonds,  amounting  at  this  time 
to  $234,427,250,  and  still  leave  over  $60,000,000. 

With  receipts  growing  larger  ahfi  expenditures  growing  smaller,  we 
must  soon  gather  into  the  Treasury  the  larger  part  of  the  dronlation  oi 
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the  coQQtry  to  the  great  injury  of  its  business  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
many  of  its  people.  Some  method  must  be  adopted  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  congestion  which  must  occur  under  existing  laws. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  excessive  accumulation  may,  be 
prevented.  We  may  reduce  taxation  to  the  level  of  expenditures  and 
leave  in  the  i>ocket8  of  the  people  all  moneys  not  needed  for  public  pur- 
l)oses,  or  we  may  raise  expenditures  to  the  height  of  taxation,  seeking 
out  new  and  useless  objects  of  appropriation  on  which  to  lavish  the 
great  and  growing  revenues^  not  needed  for  any  legitimate  wants  of  the 
pnblic  service. 

If  we  adopt  the  latter  course  these  very  objects  of  useless  expendi- 
tare  will  gather  upon  Congress  in  such  increasing  numbers  and  with  such 
growing  demands  as  to  fasten  upon  the  Government  a  permanent  and 
QDcbangeable  policy  of  extravagant  and  reckless  appropriations. 

This  policy  once  adopted  will  not  only  breed  corruption  in  public  life 
and  demoralization  in  private  life,  but  will  compel,  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion, an  increased  rate  of  taxation  for  the  people  or  an  increase  of 
bonded  debt  for  the  (Government. 

There  is  but  one  safe  course,  and  that  is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the 
necessary  reqairments  of  an  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  €k>vemment.  Having  determined  upon  this  course  as  the 
one  which  a  wise  and  just  policy  demands,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
qaedtion.  Upon  what  articles  shall  the  reduction  be  made  f  Shall  we 
leave  our  import  duties  as  they  are  and  I'epeal  the  internal-revenue 
taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  t  Or  shall  we  leave  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  as  it  is  and  make  the  reduction  on  imports  alone  t  Or  shall 
we  rednce  the  taxes  on  both  t 

The  committee  have  determined  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  rev- 
enues from  both  customs  and  internal  taxes.  They  have  given  the  whole 
snbiect  a  careful  and  painstaking  examination,  and  in  the  revision  of 
the  schedules  have  endeavored  to  act  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all 
interests.  They  have  carefully  kept  in  view  at  all  times  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  laborer,  the  producer,  and  the  consumer. 

The  bill  herewith  reported  to  the  House  is  not  offered  as  a  perfect 
bill.  Many  articles  are  left  subject  to  duty  which  might  well  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  free  list.  Many  articles  are  left  subject  to  rates  of  duty 
vhich  might  well  be  lessened.  In  both  respects  the  bill  could  be  im- 
proved; but  in  its  preparation  the  committee  have  not  undertaken  or 
felt  aathorized  to  construct  a  new  and  consistent  system  of  tariff  taxa- 
tion. They  have  dealt  with  the  existing  system,  seels  ing  to  free  it  of 
iDoch  of  its  injustice,  to  simplify  its  provisions,  to  diminish  its  com- 
plexity, and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  lighten  its  pressure  on  the  tax- 
payer, and  make  it  more  contributory  to  our  industrial  prosperity  and 
progress. 

Fortbermore,  we  have  felt  constrained  to  consult  the  opinions  and 
give  weight  as  far  as  possible  to  the  views  of  our  associates  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,  always  subordinate,  however,  to  the 
.  paramotmt  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country.  From  the 
beginning  of  oar  Government  tariff  legislation  has  been  based  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  concession.  The  present  bill  does  not  depart  from 
^  precedent. 

In  the  progressive  growth  oCour  manufactures,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  our  capacity  to  produce  is  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  onr  home  consumption.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  our  mills  are 
dofled,  and  many  of  those  still  in  operation  are  running  on  short  time. 
%  oondition  is  hurtful  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  laborer,  and  pro- 
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dacer  of  the  materials  consumed  in  manufacture.  The  manufactaTel| 
loses  the  profit  on  his  capital,  the  laborer  loses  his  wages,  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  materials  consumed  in  manufacture  loses  the  market  for  hitf 
products.  Manufacturers,  in  many  instances,  to  guard  agaiust  losses 
by  low  prices  caused  by  an  oversupply.in  the  home  market,  are  organ- 
izing trusts^  combinations,  and  pools  to  limit  production  and  keep  up 
prices.  This  vicious  condition  of  business  could  not  exist  with  low 
duties,  but  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  prohibitory  duties  on  imports. 
Prohibitory  tariffs  surround  the  country  with  lines  of  investment  and 
prevent  all  relief  from  without,  while  trusts,  combinations,  and  pools 
plunder  the  people  within. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  prolific  in  its  resources,  where  the  rewards  of 
labor  ought  to  be  large,  the  capitalist  may  by  such  methods  keep  his  in- 
vestment secure  and  still  make  profits,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  la- 
borers who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  stopping  the  wheels  of  ma- 
chinery and  limiting  the  amount  of  product  f  And  what  is  to  become 
of  the  producer  of  the  materials  to  be  consumed  by  the  manufacturer  f 
When  the  fires  are  shut  off,  the  laborer  and  the  materials  are  shut  off  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  market  for  both  is  gone;  whether  they  labor  in 
the  factory  or  the  field;  whether  they  produce  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
coal,  or  ore;  whether  the  product  of  their  daily  labor  is  cloth,  iron,  steel, 
boots,  or  shoes,  they  must  have  constant  employment  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves and  families  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

When  out  of  employment,  with  earnings  cut  short,  with  low  prices  for 
their  products  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  market,  they  still  must  pay 
for  whatever  their  daily  wants  require  the  prices  which  the  trusts  have 
fixed.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  wrong  f  It  is  more  extended  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  our  products  and  a  constant  and  active  competition 
in  business.  With  active  competition  combinations  and  pools  are  im- 
possible. With  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  us  our  manufacturers 
may  run  their  mills  on  full  time,  give  constant  employment  to  their 
laborers,  with  a  steadily-increasing  rate  of  wages.  With  the  markets 
of  the  world  open  to  the  sale  of  their  products  they  will  create  an  active 
and  constant  demand  for  all  the  raw  materials  required  in  manufactures, 
which  will  stimulate,  promote,  and  reward  the  wool-grower  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  cotton,  bemp,  flax,  hides,  ores,  and  other  materials  of  manu- 
facture. We  are  the  largest  producers  of  cotton  in  the  world,  we  are 
second  in  the  production  of  wool,  we  put  on  the  market  annually  quan- 
tities of  hemp  and  flax,  and  our  country  is  full  of  ores  and  coaL  What 
we  need  is  manufactures  enough  to  consume  all  the  annual  product  of 
these  materials,  and  create  an  active  demand  for  them,  so  that  all  our 
workmen  may  be  constantly  employed  and  receive  high  prices  for  their 
labor. 

To  accomplish  this  our  manufacturers  must  have  markets  for  the  sale 
of  their  wares,  and  these  markets  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  at  home.  To  take  the  foreign  marl^et  from  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer, we  must  produce  our  goods  at  a  lower  cost  than  he  can.  The 
principal  elements  of  cost  are  labor  and  material.  In  many  of  our  man- 
ufactures the  labor  cost  is  lower  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
if  the  cost  of  materials  were  as  low  here  as  in  foreign  countries  we  could 
produce  our  goods  more  cheaply  than  they,  and  largely  increase  our 
exports  to  foreign  markets. 

The  annual  product  of  our  manufactories  is  now  estimated  at 
♦7,000,000,000,  of  which  amount  we  export  only  about  $136,000,000,  or 
less  than  2  per  cent.  If  we  could  obtain  free  of  duty  such  raw  ma- 
terials as  we  do  not  produce  and  can  only  be  procured  in  foreign  couu- 
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tries,  and  mix  with  our  home  product  in  the  varioas  branches  of  mana- 
facture,  we  could  soon  increase  oar  exports  several  hundred  millions. 
With  untaxed  raw  materials  we  could  keep  our  mills  running  on  full 
time,  our  operatives  in  constant  employment,  and  have  an  active  de- 
mand for  our  raw  materials  in  our  own  factories.  If  there  should  be 
no  duty  on  any  materials  entering  into  manufactures  mAuy  articles  now 
made  abroad  would  be  made  at  home,  which,  while  it  would  give  more 
employment  to  our  own  labor,  would  give  a  better  market  to  many  ar- 
ticles which  we  produce  and  which  enter  into  manufactures,  such  as  cot- 
ton, wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  others. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  could  and  done  what 
we  could  in  the  present  condition  of  things  to  place  our  manufacturers 
upon  a  firm  and  unshaken  foundation,  where  they  would  have  advan- 
tages over  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  world.  Our  manufacturers, 
having  the  advantage  of  all  others  in  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  their  labor,  need  only  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  their  rivals  in  having  their  materials  at  the  same  cost  iu  the 
open  markets  of  the  world.  In  starting  on  this  policy,  we  have  trans- 
ferred many  articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.  The  revenues 
DOW  received  on  these  articles  amount  to  $22,189,595.48.  Three* fourths 
of  this  amount  is  collected  ou  articles  that  enter  into  manufactures,  of 
which  wool  and  tin-plates  are  the  most  important.  The  revenues  de- 
rived from  wool  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $5,899,816.63, 
and  the  revenues  from  tin-plates  to  $5,706,433.89. 

The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  enables  us  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
the  manufactures  of  wool  $12,333,211.65.  The  largest  reduction  we 
have  made  is  iu  the  woolen  schedule,  and  this  reduction  was  only  made 
possible  by  placing  wool  on  the  free  list.  There  is  no  greater  reason  for 
a  duty  on  wool  than  there  is  for  a  duty  on  any  other  raw  material.  A 
duty  on  wool  makes  it  necessary  to  impose  a  higher  duty  on  the  goods 
made  from  wool,  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  double  tax.  If  we  leave 
wool  untaxed  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  tax  only  on  the  manufactured 
goods. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  if  we  put  wool  on  the  free  list  we 
should  also  put  woolen  goods  on  the  free  list.  If  this  is  sound  policy 
we  should  also  put  cotton  goods  on  the  free  list,  for  raw  cotton  is  free, 
and  we  should  put  silk  go<^s  on  the  free  list,  for  raw  silk  is  free.  Then 
where  would  the  Government  get  its  revenues  f  Duties  are  imposed  to 
raise  revenue,  and  they  should  be  so  imx)Osed  as  to  obtain  the  revenue 
with  as  little  burden  as  possible  to  the  tax-payer  and  as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible  to  the  business  of  the  country.  This  is  aecomplished 
by  imposing  the  duty  on  the  finished  goods  alone,  and  in  no  tariff,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  have  woolens,  cottons,  silks,  or  linens  been  placed  on 
the  iree  list.  We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on  the 
free  list  to  enable  him  to  obtain  foreign  wools  cheaper,  make  his  goods 
cheaper,  and  send  them  into  foreign  markets  and  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  say  to  the  laborer  in  the 
factory  we  have  put  wool  on  the  fr*ee  list  so  that  it  may  be  imported 
and  he  may  be  employed  to  make  the  goods  that  are  now  made  by 
foreign  labor  and  imported  into  the  XJnit^  States.  We  say  to  the  con- 
siimer  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  that  he  may  have  woolen  goods 
cheaper.  We  say  to  the  domestic  wool-grower  we  have  put  wool  on 
the  free  list  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  import  foreign  wool  to  mix 
with  hia^  and  thus  enlarge  his  market  and  quicken  the  demand  for  the 
coQaamption  of  home  wool,  while  it  lightens  the  burden  of  the  tax-payer. 
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The  duty  on  wool  now  prevents  nearly  all  the  better  classes  of  wool 
from  coming  into  the  country ;  the  domestic  product  can  supply  only 
about  one-half  of  the  amount  required  for  home  consumption.  The  stat- 
istician of  the  Agricultural  Department  puts  the  domestic  product  for 
the  year  1887  at  265,000,000  pounds.  Others  place  it  higher,  but  none 
at  more  than  half  the  annual  consumption  of  our  people.  It  requires 
about  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  other  fibers  manufactured  with 
it,  which  are  now  paying  duty,  to  supply  the  annual  demands  bf  home 
consumption. 

Why,  then,  should  we  keep  out  by  high  duties  the  foreign  wools  so 
necessary  to  the  clothing  of  the»peoplef  The  Wool-Growers'  Associa- 
tion ask  us  to  put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
all  wools.  The  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  ask  us  to  put  on  a 
duty  high  enough  to  keep  out  all  manufactures  of  wool.  If  Congress 
grants  this  joint  request,  what  are  the  people  to  do  for  woolen  clothing  f 
Are  the  people  to  be  compelled  by  Congress  to  wear  cotton  goods  in 
the  winter  or  go  without,  to  give  bounties  to  wool-growers  and.  wool 
manufacturers  f 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  114,404,173  pounds  of  wool  im- 
ported, and  of  that  amount  81,504,447  were  cheap  carpet  wool,  the 
greater  part  of  which  paid  2J  cents  per  pound  duty.  The  high  duty  of  10 
ceiits  per  pound  on  the  finer  wools  that  go  into  clothing  was  so  great  a 
barrier  against  the  importation  of  the  better  wools  that  only  33,099,6%' 
pounds  were  imported.  But  our  people  required  clothing,  and  if  Con- 
gress put  a  duty  so  high  on  wool  as  to  keep  it  out,  still,  high  as  was  the 
duty  on  woolen  goods,  $44,235,243  worth  were  imported  and  consumed 
in  this  country,  upon  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $29,729,717. 

If  the  charges  constantly  being  made  are  true,  that  great  quantitievS 
of  these  goods  are  coming  in  undervalued,  underweighed,  and  under- 
measured,  then  the  aggregate  amount  is  much  larger.  Frauds  of  this 
character,  smuggling,  and  bribery  follow  prohibitory  duties  just  as  the 
shadow  follows  the  substance.  These  goods  for  the  most  part  could  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the  wools  in  them  could  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  it  would  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
our  own  operatives,  start  into  life  and  keep  in  active  operation  many 
of  our  factories  now  idle,  and  largely  reduce  the  cost  of  these  goods  to 
the  consumers. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  foreign  markets  for  our  woolen  goods.  In  the 
foreign  market  we  must  compete  with  the  foreign  producer,  and  in  or- 
der to  do  so  successfully  we  must  produce  our  goods  at  a  lower  cost  and 
be  able  to  undersell  the  foreign  product  and  take  the  market.  We  are 
now  exporting  less  than  $500,000  worth  of  woolen  goods,  while  Eng- 
land, with  free  wool,  exports  more  than  $100,000,000.  With  free  wool 
we  may  not  only  supply  the  home  market  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
woolen  goods  now  imported,  but  we  can  begin  to  export  woolen  goods 
and  soon  build  up  a  prosperous  foreign  trade. 

We  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  equivalent  ad  valorem  duties 
now  paid  on  manufactures  of  wool — those  proposed  by  the  committee 
and  those  proposed  by  the  joint  agreement  of  Wool-Growers' and  Wool 
Manufacturers'  Association,  adopted  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Januaiy  14^ 
1888. 
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ArtidM. 


Wools,  hair  of  the  alpAU,  goat,  and  other  like  anlmala— Contlnned. 
Mainiliactare»--ContiiinM. 

Shawls,  woolen- 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound poonds.. 

Tftlaedat  above  80  cents  per  pound do — 

Composed  wholly  or  in  psft  ox  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat 
or  other  animals pounds.. 

Webbings,  gorings,  sospendeiK  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  gsl- 
loons,  mnges,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  tnmmings,  head 
nets,  buttons  or  barrel  battons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels 
or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machinery,  made  of 
wool,  worsted,  the  luiir  or  the  alpaca,  goai,  or  other  snimals,  or  of 
which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  slpaoa,  goat,  or  other  animsls 

is  a  component  material pounds.. 

TansLWOolen  and  worsted— 

Yslned  at  n6t  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound pounds.. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound do — 

Valued  at  sbove  40  and  not  exceeding  00  cents  per  pound do 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound do — 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do — 

All  manufactures  of  every  description  not  speoislly  enumerated  or  pro> 

vided  for,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of— 

Wool- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound pounds.. 

V  alued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound i do — 

Worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  (except  suoh  as 
are  composed  in  part  of  wool)— 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound pounds.. 

Valued  at  above  80  and  not  exceedinf^  40  cents  per  pound do 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  00  cents  per  pound do 

Valued  at  above  00  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound do. . . . 

ValneAatabOfve  80  cents  per  pound do 
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126.32 
84.19 


77.00 

116.68 
117.11 


126.87 
84.83 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wool-growers  and  wool- 
mana&ctnring  association  are  clamoring  for  higher  taxes.  The  contest 
in  the  woolen  schednle  is  not  between  the  present  rate  and  the  rate  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  bnt  between  the  rate  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee and  the  schednle  agreed  npon  by  the  Wool- Growers'  Association 
and  Wool-Mannfacturers^  Association.  The  committee  propose  free  wool 
aod  a  reduction  from  present  rates  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  manu- 
foctnies  except  carpets,  which  were  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent. ;  ready- 
wade  doUiing  at  45  per  cent.,  and  webbings,  gorings,  etc.,  at  50  per  cent. 
The  joint  agreement  of  the  two  associations  proposes  to  increase  the 
piesent  rates  to  128  per  cent,  on  some  of  the  cheaper  cloths }  to  102  per 
cent  on  the  cheaper  rates  of  women's  and  children's  dress  goods  when 
composed  in  part  of  wool,  and  to  107  per  cent,  when  composed  wholly  of 
wool }  on  cheaper  gprades  of  flannels  to  121  per  cent. ;  on  cheaper  grades 
of  wool  hats  to  134  per  cent. ;  on  cheaper  grades  of  knit  goods  to  125  per 
cent. ;  on  cheai>6r  grades  of  woolen  shawls  to  126  per  cent. }  on  woolen 
blankets  to  128  per  cent. 

These  rates,  high  as  they  are,  are  not  the  highest  that  are  imposed 
OD  all  woolen  goods  b^  the  joint  agreement.  Thoy  are  only  the  highest 
late  on  the  lowest  valued  goods,  as  shown  in  the  agreement.  All  goods 
at  a  lower  value  are  taxed  at  a  still  higher  rate. 

This  most  extraordinary  schednle  has  been  made  and  agreed  npon 
by  the  two  parties  named,  and  it  has  been  introdnced  into  the  Hoase 
and  referred  to  this  committee. 

In  the  woolen  schedule  we  have  substituted  ad  valorem  for  spedflc 
duties.  The  specific  dnt^  is  the  favorite  of  those  who  are  to  be  bene- 
fited by  high  rates,  who  are  protected  against  competition,  and  protected 
m  combinationB  against  the  consumer  of  their  products.  There  is  a 
pereiBtent  pressure  by  manufacturers  for  the  specific  duty  because  it 
eooeeals  fiom  the  people  the  amount  of  taxes  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
to  Hie  manufacturer.  The  specific  duty  always  discriminates  in  favor  of 
the  costly  article  and  against  the  cheaper  one,  and  therefore  it  imposes 
a  heavier  burden  as  it  goes  down  from  the  highest-priced  articles  to  the 
lowest  This  discrimination  is  peculiarly  oppressive  in  woolen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  which  are  necessaries  of  life  to  all  classes  of  people.  In 
order  that  this  fact  may  be  clearly  seen  and  comprehended  we  append 
a  table  taken  ftom  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Gommissioner  of  Labor 
(page  251): 

This  tftble  Btotes  the  deooription  of  the  goods,  their  width  in  inches,  and  the 

'  weight  per  yard  of  each  kind ;  the  price  of  the  ffoods  at  the  factory ;  the  rate  and  the 

tmoant  of  daty  per  pound  and  ad  valorem,  and  the  total  amonnt  of  duty  IcTled  nn- 

derthe  oomponnd  rate;  and  also  the  per  cent,  which  the  total  daty  is  of  the  prioe 

P«r  yaid  at  the  factory  in  EngTand. 
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Prioe  per  yard  of  Leed»  (England)  vooUn  a»d  »i3ud  goodt,  ditlitt,  «te. 
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Cotton-warp  coaUng 
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.157 


.813 


lat.G 
1!LC 
123. « 


U7.0 


180.7 


ThU  table  ie  well  worthy  of  carsfat  study.  In  examiDiug  the  fij^aiea  given  la  the 
oolatOD  beaded  ''Price  at  factory"  aod  the  coIddid  beaded  "Per  cent,  of  price  at 
factory,"  which  the  total  duty  amonnta  t«,  the  starllint;  inequalities  in  the  rate  of 
duty  to  be  paid  in  this  conntty  becomes  apparent.  The  highest^ priced  goods  oamed 
in  the  table  is  West  of  England  broadcloth,  worth  t3.(!0  per  yard  in  Leeds,  theepeciflo 
duty  being  'ib  cents  per  pound  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  40  per  cent.,  making  a  tot«l 
duty  of  50,3  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  the  factory.  This  ia  on  a  high  grade  of  goods. 
Id  lookhi);  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  table  the  laat  entry  is  for  cotton-warp  reveroible 
cloth,  made  in  imitation  of  a  bettor  kind.  It  is  worth  but  45  cents  per  yard  at  the 
factory.  The  speciBc  dnty  is  the  same  as  on  ibe  West  of  England  broudcloth.  35 
cenlB  per  ponnd,  tbe  ad  valorem  dnty  is  :<5  per  ceut.,  but  the  specific  duty  and  the 
kil  valorem  duty  to}:oLlier  make  the  rate  on  the  price  at  the  faolorr  180.7  per  oeut. 
That  is  to  s.iy,  the  cheaper  the  goods  at  Ibe  fuctury  the  greater  is  the  proportionat 
inorenient  of  duty.  The  column  headed  "  Per  ceut,  of  price  at  factory,"  whioh  Bhoin 
tbe  percentage  that  tbe  duty  is  of  tbe  factory  price,  brings  tbii  out  clearly. 
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The  above  table  shows  the  true  nature  of  specific  duties,  and  the  con- 
snmer  can  see  why  it  is  that  manufacturers  clamor  for  them.  They 
know  the  different  values  of  these  goods,  and  what  apt  words  will  em- 
brace the  high  and  low  priced  together,  and  make  the  poorer  people 
pay  the  same  tax  for  a  yard  of  cloth  worth  45  cents  that  the  wealthy 
do  for  a  yard  that  costs  $3.66 ;  but  that  fact  the  specific  tariff  conceals. 
The  ad  \^orem  rate  taxes  everything  according  to  its  value.  A  duty 
ofiOp^r  cent,  ad  valorem  would  have  imposed  a  tax  of  $1.44  on  the 
yard  of  broadcloth  and  18  cents  on  the  cotton- warp  cloth  that  cost  45 
cents,  and  the  duty  would  have  been  fair  to  both.  As  it  is,  the  tax  is 
180  per  cent,  on  the  cheap  cloth  and  50  per  cent,  on  the  high-priced 
broaddotii. 

In  the  cotton-goods  schedule  we  see  the  same  ''  vicious,  inequitable, 
and  illogical "  results  of  the  specific  duty.  As  an  illustration,  we  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  revision  of  the 
tariff^  February  16, 1886,  pages  84, 85^  86,  and  87.  It  will  be  seen  in  his 
report,  by  the  tables  sent  to  him  by  persons  dealing  in  cotton  goods 
ifflported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  that  cheap  goods 
coning  3.55  cents  per  yard  pay  176  per  cent,  duty,  while  those  costing 
8.12  cents  per  yard  pay  77  per  cent,  duty ;  and  goods  that  cost  4  cents 
I>er  yard  pay  a  duty  of  94  per  cent.,  while  those  that  cost  2  cents  per  yard 
pay  a  duty  of  208  x>^r  cent.  These  inequalities  run  throughout  the 
whole  specific  e^stem.  It  is  that  feature  that  specially  commends  it  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  competing  article.  As  these  excessive  rates  are 
thought  to  be  more  hurtful  m  cotton  and  woolen  goods  than  in  the  ar- 
tieles  embraced  in  the  other  schedules,  the  committee  have  substituted 
the  ad  valorem  for  the  specific  duties  as  to  all  articles  in  the  woolen 
schedule,  and  in  all  except  yarns  in  the  cotton  schedules. 

In  1789  a  duty  was  imposed  on  imported  hemp^  and  in  1828  on  im- 
ported flax,  and'  while  at  intervals  these  fibers  were  imported  free  with- 
out harm  to  the  American  producer,  yet  since  1842  American  flax  and 
hemp  have  been  '^  protected,"  and  this  necessitated  the  imposition  of 
duties  npon  all  manufactures  from  these  and  like  fibers. 

In  spite  of  these  duties  American  hemp  has  decreased  in  the  amount 
of  prodnctioii  from  74,493  tons  in  1860  to  5,025  tons  in  1880,  as  shown 
by  the  census  reports  of  those  two  years,  and  flax  from  7,709,676  pounds 
ia  1850  to  1,565,546  pounds  in  1880.  But  the  demand  and  necessity 
for  the  products  manufaictured  from  these  and  similar  fibers  has  greatly 
im^ease^l,  and  the  importations  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished 
product  have  necessarily  equally  increased.  Formerly  every  pound  of 
American  cotton  was  covered  with  bagging  and  tied  with  rox)e  made 
from  American  hemp;  now  over  50,000^000  yards  of  cotton  bagging 
manufactured  from  imported  jute  butts  are  used  to  cover  the  7,000,000 
bales  of  American  cotton  which  are  tied  with  iron  cotton  ties,  while  the 
pnient  mode  of  harvesting  the  immense  grain  crop  of  the  country  re- 
<luire8  about  ^,000  tons  of  twine,  nearly  all  of  which  is  made  from  im- 
ported miiterf al.  So  that,  in  the  effort  to  "  protect"  probably  8,000  tons 
of  American  hemp  and  1,500,000  pounds  of  American  flax,  a  tax  larger 
than  the  entire  value  of  both  these  products  is  imposed  on  cotton  and 
vbedt,  whose  price  to  the  producer  is  fixed  in  the  foreign  market,  where 
they  come  in  competition  with  cotton  raised  in  India  and  wheat  raised 
in  foreign  countries. 

lonr  committee  have  put  all  these  fibers  upon  the  free  list,  thereby 
Telieving  the  goods  manufactured  in  America  of  the  tax,  amounting  last 
year  to  $1,930,340  on  raw  material.  It  has  also  put  on  the  free  list 
Imrlaps  not  exceedipg  60  incb^i^  in  width,  none  of  which  is  made  in 
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America,  and  of  which  lastyear  there  was  imported  $3,260,117.40  worth, 
apoQ  which  were  levied  and  paid  $978,035.22.  It  has  reduced  the  daties 
ou  all  the  manufactures  from  these  fibers,  so  that,  except  on  a  very  few 
articles,  no  duty  is  higher  than  25  per  cent.,  and  some  as  low  as  15 
per  cent.  The  aggregate  estimated  reduction  on  this  schedule  in 
$4,766,846.88. 

Your  committee  feel  assured  that  no  industry  will  be  injured  by  this 
reduction  of  taxation,  while  it  will  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
tp  compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  rivals,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  wheat,  and  will  cheapen  to  the  consumer  the 
goods  which  he  must  purchase. 

The  duty  on  sugar  is  nearly  a  revenue  tax,  about  85  per  cent  of  it 
being  purely  a  tax  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  and  all  the  sugars 
used  in  America  are  refined  in  this  country.  Your  committee  desired, 
in  reducing  the  revenhe  received  from  this  source,  not  to  endanger  the 
profitable  production  arid  refining  of  sugar  here,  and  yet  to  prevent  op- 
pression by  trusts  and  combinations.  After  much  consideration,  we 
now  recommend  that  the  revenue  received  from  sugar  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  rates  20  per  cent. 

This  reduction  of  rates  on  all  sugars  above  No.  13  will  render  possible 
the  importation  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  so  as  to  prevent  exorbitant 
prices  and  protect  consumers  against  combinations. 

In  the  earthen  and  glassware  schedules  we  have  made  fair  reductions, 
the  larger  part  of  these  articles,  such  as  common  earthenware  and 
window-glass,  being  necessary  articles  of  consumption  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  laboring  classes.  Ornamented 
china  and  decorated  earthenware  we  have  reduced  from  60  to  45  per 
cent.,  common  earthenware  from  60  to  35  per  cent.,  and  window-glass 
from  93  and  106  to  62  and  68  per  cent. 

In  the  metal  schedule  the  most  important  reduction  is  in  steel  rail- 
way bars,  which  are  now  dutiable  at  $17  per  ton,  and  by  the  proposed 
bill  at  $  11  per  ton.  This  is  a  reduction  of  about  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
This  reduction  will  be  of  great  value  in  promoting  and  cheapening  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  lowering  the  rates  of  transportation  of 
freight.  Two  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  country  at$27  a  ton.  The 
manufacturers  during  last  year  ran  the  price  up  to  $40.  The  present 
price  is  $31.50.  Last  year  12,724  miles  of  rai'^oad  were  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  which  required  1,300,000  tons  of  rails.  It  is 
therefore  patent  that,  by  reason  of  the  present  exorbitant  duty  of  $17 
a  ton,  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  raise  the  price  more  than  $8.50 
a  ton.  They  were  therefore  able  to  realize,  over  and  above  a  legiti- 
mate profit,  more  than  $11,000,000.  This  sum  was  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  construction,  upon  which  the  farmers  must  pay  interest  and 
dividends  by  way  of  increased  freights  upon  their  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
and  other  products.  The  price  of  rails  on  board  of  shi^)  in  Liverpool 
last  year  was  $^1 ;  adding  freight,  the  cost  of  same,  without  duty,  in 
this  country,  was  $23.50.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  committee,  $11,  would 
increase  the  price  to  $34.50,  or  $3  above  the  price  for  which  American 
rails  are  now  selling.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  rate  of  dut^  al- 
lowed by  the  committee  is  more  than  enough  to  compensate  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  American  and  foreign 
product. 

While  we  have  been  constrained  to  leave  high  duties  on  almost  all  the 
articles  we  have  touched — duties  higher  than  any  necessity  either  of 
revenue  or  of  difference  of  cost  of  American  over  fi)reign  products  re- 
quired— we  have  felt  that  we  ought  to  give  some  relief  to  other 
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branches  of  industry  not  benefited  by  liigh  duties  imposed  for  private 
parposes.  A  large  number  of  our  people  are  interested  in  mauufactur- 
JDgtin,  and  others  in  putting  up  meats,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  oils,  and 
other  articles  in  manufactures  of  tin.  Many  of  these  products  are 
eii)orted  and  many  consumed  at  home.  DuVing  the  last  fiscal  year 
ih€fe  were  imi)orted  into  the  United  States  570,643,389  pounds  of  tin- 
plate,  valued  at  $16,883,813.95,  on  which  duties  were  paid  amounting 
to  $5,706,433.89. 

We  are  informed  that  the  value  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Columbia 
Biver,  Oregon,  and  canned  and  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000,  while  the  lard  that  was  canned  and  ex* 
ported  exceeded  $x4,000,000,  and  the  fruits  and  meats  exceeded  $4,000,- 
000.  We  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  tin-plate  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  these  and  other  canned  goods  now  being  exported,  and  give 
to  onr  people  engaged  in  that  trade  such  an  advantage  in  the  foreign 
market  as  would  efiectually  overcome  all  competition,  and  enable  them 
to  bold  the  market  and  build  up  a  large  foreign  trade. 

The  exporter,  under  existing  law,  has  a  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  paid  on  tin-plate,  but  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  give  him 
the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  and  enable  him  to  sell  so  much  lower  and 
{live  him  additional  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitor.  Besides 
this,  the  consumers  of  canned  goods  at  home  would  obtain  them  at  a  re- 
duced price. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  cans  is  growing  into  an  extensive  industry  in 
the  Uoited  States.  More  than  150,000,000  cans  are  made  per  year  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  alone,  while  Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  other  northern  cities  produce  large  quantitiiBs  of  articles  manufact- 
nieil  &om  tin-plate. 

Wa  have  placed  cotton  ties  also  on  the  free  list.  The  duties  received 
bom  them  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $121,098.99.  Cotton  is  our 
largest  exporting  product.  The  price  is  so  lo^  and  has  been  for  a'num- 
ber  of  years,  that  it  hardly  pays  the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  while  they 
were  repealing  taxe»and  reducing  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
meDt.  To  our  farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  engaged  in 
rmug  hogs  and  selling  their  products,  we  have  made  salt  free  of  duty 
aod  released  revenues  amounting  to  $676,865.50.  To  the  people  who 
are  settling  up  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West,  inclosing  their  lands  and 
building  farm-hoases,  we  have  made  lumber  free,  and  removed  duties 
amounting  to  $  1,039,207.35. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  reports  provides  for  the  repeal  of  all  re- 
btrictioDs  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  by  the  producer,  and  for  the  repeal  of 
all  taxes  on  tobacco  except  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots,  and  of 
all  privilege  and  license  taxes  except  those  for  manufacturing  and  sell- 
mg  i  igars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots.  The  repeal  of  special  and  privilege 
taxes  is  also  recommended.  These  taxes  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
the  petty  prosecutions  which  have  crowded  the  Federal  court  dockets 
in  some  portions  of  the  country.  It  is  not  believed  that  their  retention 
\^  essential  to  the  efficient  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  they  should  no 
lon«jer  be  retained. 

The  changes  in  the  administrative  features  of  the  present  law  are  fully 
shown  by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  March  14, 
1^,  and  the  reductions  in  the  internal  revenue  will  be  shown  by  the 
letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beveuue^  dated  March  12, 1888, 
1x»th  of  which  are  hereto  appended. 

a  Eep.  2332 -§ 
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Trsasurt  Dbpartmemt,  Office  of  thr  Srcretart, 

Waakington,  D,  C,  March  14,  1888. 

Sib:  Bir.  Talbott,  olerk  of  your  committee,  has  presented  me  copies,  respectively, 
of  the  proposed  bill  "to  rednce  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,''  and  of  the  tables  relating  to  the  same,  with  the  request  that  1 
commnnicate  to  yon  my  views  as  to  the  probable  effect  the  adoption  of  the  administra- 
tive sections  of  the  bill  would  have  upon  the  revenue,  and  also  that  I  cause  the  com- 
putations in  the  tables  to  be  verified,  and  footings  of  the  column  of  *'  values"  therein 
to  be  made  by  experts  in  this  Department. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  sections  5  to  23  of  the  bill  would  have  upon  the  revenue, 
I  have  to  advise  you  as  follows : 

(I)  The  proposed  substitute  for  section  2499,  Revised  Statutes,  would  not,  it  is 
thought,  affect  the  revenue  one  way  or  the  other  further  than  to  prevent  loss  of  dnties 
by  securing  uniformitv  of  action  in  the  classification  of  merchandise. 

^2^  The  tendency  of  the  amendment  to  **  Schedule  A,"  respecting  **  anhydrous  alco- 
hol," etc.,  would  be  to  restrict  importations  of  the  article.  This  would  not,  however, 
affect  the  revenue  appreciably,  as  the  importations  are  trifling  in  amount. 

(3)  The  amendment  to  the  free  list  as  to  <^  articles  of  growth,  produce,  and  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,"  etc.,  would  not  apparently  affect  the  revenue. 

(4)  The  amendment  relating  to  ''wearing  apparel,  personal  effects," etc.,  would 
naturally  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue.  But  there  is  no  definite  basis  for  deter- 
mining such  increase.  It  would  probably  not  fall  short,  however,  of  $600,000  per 
annum. 

(5)  While  the  effect  of  section  6  would  be  to  increase  the  dutiable  value  of  mer- 
chandise subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  its  tendency,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  to 
restrict  speculative  importations,  which  have  been  stimulated  by  the  opportunities 
for  evasion  afforded  by  the  present  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Coart  and 
construed  by  the  Attorney-General.  The  section  would  not,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
operate  to  increase  materially,  if  at  all,  the  aggregate. amount  of  revenue  collected. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  unreliability  of  mere  individual  opinions  concerning 
the  probable  effect  upon  the  revenue  of  tariff  legislation  can  be  cited  than  the  esti- 
mates given  by  the  customs  officers  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  refunds  due  im- 
porters under  the  Oberteuffer  decision,  respecting  coverings,  and  the  annual  reduction 
of  duties  on  this  account.  These  estimates,  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  re; 
funds,  were  from  |3,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  while  the  annual  reduction  of  duties  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

It  is  now  practically  ascertained  that  the  amount  actually  paid  and  to  be  paid  as 
refundb  covering  a  period  of  near  three  years  will  not  exceed  $2,000,000,  wlule  the 
importations  and  revenue  have  largely  increased,  due  doubtless  in  some  measure  to 
the  opportunity  for  evasions  as  above  stated. 

(6)  Sections  7  and  8  are  calculated  to  promote  orderly  administration  and  the  con- 
venience of  imiporters,  but  will  not,  it  is  thought,  have  any  positive  effect  upon  the 
revenue. 

(7)  The  effect  of  section  9  Would  be  (1)  to  abolish  the  10  per  cent,  additional  duty 
now  collected  (under  sec.  2970,  R.  S.;  on  merchandise  remaining  in  bond  more  than 
one  year,  amounting  approximately  to  $35,000  per  annum ;  and  (2)  to  rednce  the 
revenue  by  reason  of  the  assessment  of  duties  on  the  quantity  of  merehandise  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  instead  of  on  the  quantity  actually  imported  and  entered 
originally,  as  required  by  existing  law  (sec.  2983,  R.  S.).  The  amount  of  such  redac- 
tion can  not  be  estimated.  It  would  certainly  be  considerable,  and  might  be  very 
large.  The  tendency  of  the  proposed  amendments  would  be  to  increase  the  volnme 
of  goods  warehoused  and  the  conseqi^nt  liability  of  loss  of  duties  thereon. 

(8)  There  is  nothing  in  sections  M)  and  11  apparently  calculated  to  affect  the 
revenue. 

(9)  Section  12  abolishes  fees  collected  on  entry  of  mehshandise  only.  As  these  fees 
are  not  separately  reported  to  the  Department,  there  is  no  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  amount  thereof.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that  the  redac- 
tion on  this  account  would  not  exceed  $^375,000  per  annum. 

(10)  The  tendency  and  effect  of  sections  13  to  18,  inclusive,  would  be  to  prevent 
fraudulent  attempts  upon  the  revenue,  and  to  insure  a  more  strict  and  honest  en- 
forcement of  the  tariff  laws.  Whatever  increased  'duties  might  result  from  snch 
improved  administration  would  probably  be  o£bet  by  a  decrease  of  speculative  im- 
portations made  with  a  view  of  definauding  the  revenue. 

(II)  Src.  19.  There  being  no  available  data  for  determining  the  precise  amonnt  of 
duties  remitted  on  account  of  damage,  the  exact  effect  of  this  section  upon  the  revenue 
can  not  be  stated.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  merchandise  on  which  damage  is  no^ 
allowed  would  be  abandoned  under  this  section  and  no  duties  ooUeoted  thereon. 
Another  result  of  this  section  would  be  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  but  soand 
goods,  and  especially  to  discourage  the  shipment|  now  common,  of  damaged  ftmt»i 
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Dotfly  and  otbar  SQoh  attioles,  upon  whioh  iaige  damaffe  aUowanoee  are  now  made. 
la  uiy  event  it  is  not  thought  the  section  woold  alfoet  &e  levenae  to  exceed  |500,000 
umoally.  Its  great  advantaffe  would  be  to  protect  honeat  importers  and  stop  ihtads. 
I  incloae  herewith  copy  of  tne  tables  on  which  footings  have  been  made  as  reqoested. 
With  the  exception  of  a  f^w^nnimportant  enors,  these  tables,  as  printed,  i^pear  to 
be  arithmeticaUy  correct. 
Bespeotfiillyy  yonzs, 

C.  8.  Faibohild,  . 

Hon.  R.  Q.  Miujs» 

Ckakrmtm  CammMM  an  Wa^  amd  JTsbm, 
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Trkasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Retbnus, 

fVashiitgton,  March  12, 188& 

Estimated  reduction  of  internal  taxation  under  the  provieions  of  '*A  Mil  to  repeal  oertalm 
tobacco  and  other  taxes,  and  to  modify  internal-revenue  2ato«." 

Total  receipts  from  tobacco,  fiscal  year  1887... $30,108,067 

Deduct  cig^  and  cigarettes $12,157,196 

Dedoet  special  taxes  manufactarers  of  cigars.     18,570 x$3=:  55,710 

Deduct  special  taxes  dealers  in  tobacco 514, 000  x 91=         514, 000 

12,726,906 

Seceiptsfiom  proposed  rei>ealed  sonnies,  fiscal  y^ar  1887 17,381, 161  < 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  of  that  part  of  the  tobacco  tax  which  this 
bill  proposes  to  repeal  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  oarrent  fis- 
eal  year  over  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  fiscal 
ye&r  was  $1,2^,  101 ,  or  13  per  cent.  Assuming  that  this  rate  of  increase 
will  continae  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  from  these  ob- 
jects of  taxation  would  be  increased 2,259,551 

Special  taxes  retail  liquor  dealers,  fiscal  year  1887 4,587,268 

Special  taxes  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  fiscal  year  1887 177, 148 

Special  taxes  manufacturers  of  stills  and  stills  mannfaotured,  fiscal  year 

Iftff 3,721 

Add  for  assessed  penalties 41,758 

Add  for  interest  clause  in  section  10,  say 5,000 

Total  estimated  reduction 24,455, 607 

JOfifPH  S.  Mqxxr, 

Ccmmiseioner. 


THE  VIEWS  OP  HON.  JAMES  B.  BECK,  OF  THE  MINORITY  OP 

THE  COMMITTEE. 


^ot  having  seen  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Bepnblican  majority  of  the 
¥mance  Committee  of  the  Senate  until  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
having  no  idea  what  sort  of  report  will  aocompaoy  it,  except  that  it  is 
annonnced  in  the  public  press  that  it  will  contain  an  elaborate  and  bitter 
attaek  on  the  propositions  and  principles  contained  in  the  bill  that  came 
from  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  being  farther  advised  that  the 
TiewB  of  the  minority  are  expected  to  be  ready  promptly,  as  the  sub- 
ject will  be  brought  before  the  Senate  very  soon,  I  can  only  enter  my 
protest  against  the  principles  presented  by  the  Bepublican  majority  of 
the  Senate  Gonmiittee,  and  give  in  a  general  way  the  reasons  I  have  for 
supporting  the  principles  presented  by  the  House  bill.  That  bill  is  an 
earnest  effort  to  reduce  taxation  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  used  by  American  manufacturers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  their  foreign  competitors  who 
produce  similar  good.  It  proceeds  upon  the  recognized  fact  that  raw 
materials  are  not  consumed  in  that  form,  but  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  to  which  the  industry  of  the  country  may  be 
properly  applied ;  and  it  is  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
American  consumer  of  the  goods  which  they  must  necessarily  have,  re- 
taining as  fiaur  as  possible  such  taxes  as  are  imposed  upon  articles  which 
the  people  may  use  or  not  just  as  they  please,  and  the  proceeds  of  which 
taxation,  less  the  cost  of  collection,  reaches  the  Treaeury  of  the  (Jnited 
States.  It  seeks  to  promote  trade  with  all  the  world,  to  restore  and 
boild  up  our  lost  commercial  marine,  and  thus  exchange  commodities 
with  other  people  upon  somewhat  fair  and  equal  terms.  , 

The  struggle  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Oommittee  on  Finance 
aeems  to  be — ^its  effect  certainly  is — to  close  our  ports  as  far  as  possible 
against  commerce  from  abr()ad,  to  make  our  people  dependent  for  their 
suf^Iies  upon  the  products  of  the  machinery  of  the  home  manufacturer, 
by  limiting  and  restricting  their  right  to  use  manufactured  rrticles  to 
sneh  as  American  producers  furnish  and  at  such  prices  as  they  see  fit 
to  exact,  the  obvious  effect  being  to  surrender  to  other  nations  the 
tzade  and  oonameroe  of  the  outside  world  and  subject  our  exports  to 
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snch  extortioDS  in  freight  charges  as  oombinations  of  foreign  ship-own- 
ers see  fit  to  exact.  The  Senate  sabstitute,  when  carefully  examined, 
will  show  that  in  every  feature  of  it  it  aims  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
goods  he  needs  to  the  home  consumer^  and  to  close  the  markets  of  the 
world  against  imports  and  exports  as  well,  except  such  as  are  purely 
agricultural  and  have  to  be  sold  abroad  for  any  price  they  will  bring 
in  free  open  market  with  foreign  competition.  Under  it  we  can  have  no 
successful  commerce,  no  return  cargoes,  indeed,  no  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  no  sailors  except  such  as  hover  around  our  coasts  protected 
by  the  combinations  and  monopolies  in  our  coastwise  trade  where  all 
competition  is  excluded. 

This  attempt  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  restore  specific  in- 
stead of  ad  valorem  rates  simply  means,  no  matter  what  pretenses  may 
be  set  up,  that  the  goods  used  by  the  poor  shall  be  taxed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  those  used  by  the  rich,  and  that  the  people  shall  derive  no 
benefits  and  no  reduction  of  taxation  from  the  invention  of  new  machin- 
ery or  economic  processes  made  or  devised,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
which  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  production  of  goods.  Specific  rates 
exclude  the  consumer  from  all  benefit  of  all  the  progress  of  science, 
skill,  and  invention  in  cheapening  production,  while  the  blanket  that 
costs  $1,  which  only  the  poor  buy,  pays  the  same  tax  as  the 
blanket  that  costs  $3;  and,  as  the  committee  were  shown  in  New 
York,  on  our  visit  there  to  prepare  a  bill  to  guard  against  undervalua- 
tion, the  bridal  veil  costing  $2,000  in  Paris  would  pay  no  more  tax 
than  the  imitation  article  which  cost  $50.  All  that,  however,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  combinations  of  wealth  and  power,  which  alone  seem  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  majority  of  the  commitliee.  They 
need  no  ships,  they  need  no  commerce,  they  seek  to  exclude  imports 
which  may  compete  with  them,  and  they  refuse  to  sell  their  goods  at 
snch  prices  as  the  people  abroad  will  buy  them  at^  therefore  the  seas 
might  as  well,  for  their  purpose,  be  oceans  of  fire  instead  of  €k)d-given 
highways  tor  the  world's  commerce.  The  right  to  plunder  all  our  peo- 
ple is  all  they  ask;  that  seems  to  be  the  object  which  the  majority  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  by  their  bill,  endeavor  to  attain. 

The  question  now  presented  is  not  one  of  temporary  taxation.  The 
pretenses  upon  which  high-tariff  taxes  are  now  demanded  will  be  as 
stroDg  fifty  years  hence  as  they  are  at  present.  It  is  no  longer  infant 
industries  that  are  clamoring.  The  manufacturers  are  stalwart  giants 
now,  with  machinery  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  and  much  of  it  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  and  owned  by  foreigners,  who  bring  it 
and  their  workmen  here  to  secure  the  subsidy  Congress  gives  them,  as 
was  confessed  by  the  men  engaged  in  the  bagging  conspiracy  and  by 
many  others  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  as  their  statements 
show.  They  control  this  market  against  foreign-made  goods,  and  with 
their  machinery  at  home  control  all  foreign  markets  against  our  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Bepublicans  now  confess  in  their  platform  and  the  measures  they 
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advocate  that  they  never  intend  that  American  goods  shall  be  sent  for 
sale  into  foreign  markets,  because  they  know  that  the  groand  upon 
▼hich  they  demand  protection,  to  wit,  the  difference  in  wages  here  and 
m  other  countries,  will  continue  for  generations  to  come,  so  long  indeed 
as  the  free  lands  of  this  continent  are  open  to  homestead  settlers.   Their 
affected  interest  in  American  labor  is  simply  a  false  pretense ;  their 
whole  course  has  been  opposed  to  the  interests  of  laboi^,  as  shown  from 
the  time  the  high  war  tariffs  were  enacted  and  laws  were  passed  by 
them  lor  the  importation  of  foreign  contract  labor  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  at  the  lowest  foreign  wages,  duty  free,  which  allowed  the  em- 
ployer of  the  foreign  pauper  laborer  to  follow  his  serfs  out  like  a  sleuth- 
hound  if  he  dared  to  run  away,  and  to  sell  his  humble  homestead  over 
his  head  unless  he  worked  for  the  pauper  wages  he  had,  in  ignorance  of 
our  wage-rates,  agreed  while  in  Asia  or  Europe  to  take.    Thecountry  is 
veil  advised  of  the  desperate  struggles  they  made  to  obtain  and  retain 
Chinese  labor  to  the  exclusion  of  American  workmen.    Their  efforts  in 
that  direction  became  so  flagrant  that  even  Republican  Senators  had 
to  rise  in  the  Senate  and  denounce  their  action. 

In  1862,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  question,  Senator  John 
F.  Miller,  Republican,  from  California,  said : 

The  average  American  manofactorer  ia  interested  generally  in  two  things,  namely, 
the  highest  protective  tariff,  and  the  cheapest  labor.  *  *  *  It  is  not  dlffionlt  to 
perceiTe  Hie  origin  of  that  political  economy  which  suggests  high  protective  tariff 
ud  at  the  same  time  advocates  the  admission  of  servile  laborers  into  this  country 
withont  limit.  It  means  high  prices  for  the  products  of  manufacture  and  low  prices 
for  the  labor  which  produces  them ;  the  aggrandizement  of  capital  and  the  debase- 
iDent  of  labor ;  greater  wealth  to  the  wealthy  and  greater  poverty  to  the  poor. 

Before  the  discussion  on  this  bill  closes,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  full  and 
exhaustive,  the  country  will^see  how  false  their  pretenses  now  are.  No 
man  has  denounced  high  protective  taxes  or  praised  the  low  Democratic 
revenae  tariff  of  1846  and  shown  its  advantages  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  coontry  better  or  more  elaborately  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Iowa  (Mr.  Allison),  as  the  records  show.  Even  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hale),  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  (Globe,  first  session,  No. 
li  page  34),  moved  to  put  salt  on  the  free-list,  and  expressed  a  desire 
i^age  80)  to  have  coal  added  to  his  proposition.  The  measure  was 
P^^ssed  by  a  vote  of  147  to  47,  and  t4ie  amendment  of  Mr.  Farnsworth 
to  Mr.  Hale's  free-salt  proposition  (page  90),  made  at  Mr.  Hale's  sugges- 
tion, making  coal  free,  also  passed  by  a  vote  of  130  to  57,  many  Bepub- 
lieaos  now  in  the  Senate  voting  for  both  propositions.  And  notwith- 
standing the  demand  now*  so  earnestly  made  for  free  tobacco  in  every 
fonn,when  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  in  1883  were  insisting  upon  a 
'Unction  of  the  tobacco  tax  to  8  cents  per  pound  the  Republican  party 
▼ere  almost  a  quit  in  opposition  to  it,  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Harrison,*  saying  among  other  things : 

I  believe  that  we  can  not  enter  into  the  general  subject  of  tariff  redaction,  and 
veooi^t  not  perhaps  to  reduce  much  now  the  taxes  on  those  three  articles,  which 

'Seeking  to  confine  the  redaction  to  taxes  on  banks,  matches,  and  patent  medicines. 
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I  believe  the  common  concurrent  consent  and  common  sense  of  all  the  people  agree 
shonld  be  the  last  subjects  of  internal  levenne— I  mean  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco. 
I  do  not  announce  a  doctrine  from  which  I  expect  any  general  dissent,  certainly  not 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  chamber.  •  •  •  i  come  then  to  say  that,  in  sup- 
porting this  measure  from  our  finance  committee,  we  are  reducing  our  intemal-rev- 
enue  taxes  to  those  three  articles  which  by  common  consent  should  remain,  at  least 
till  the  indefinite  future,  upon  our  list  of  products  upon  which  excise  taxes  are  to  be 
levied.  (Congressional  Record,  p.  G250,  part  6,  vol.  13,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session.) 

And  the  distingoished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  ShermaD,  opposed  the 
same  proposition  in  language  as  strong  as  he  knew  how  to  .employ,  say- 
ing among  other  things : 

Senators  on  the  other  side  may  think  from  the  vote— I  can  almost  refer  to  it  as  a 
party  vote,  though  it  is  not'entirely  a  party  vote— that  they  can  make  political  cap- 
ital by  reducing  the  tax  on  tobacco.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  the  plain  people 
of  this  country,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  called  them,  see  through  it.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
the  tax  on  tobacco,  on  whisky,  and  on  beer.  They  are  the  only  internal  taxes  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay,  and  I  am  willing  to  let  these  three  taxes  stand  as  they  are 
until  we  can  gradually  reduce  them  as  the  condition  of  our  revenue  may  allow. 
Strip  your  internal  revenue  of  all  other  classes,  even  if  to  do  so  does  benefit  some  of 
the  banks,  even  if  it  does  repeal  taxes  that  might  be  kept  on  a  little  while  longer 
with  no  very  great  injury ;  yet  it  confines  the  system  to  these  three  articles,  which 
in  every  country  are  the  subjects  of  taxation.  Then  spread  the  balance  of  your  re- 
duction on  the  external  taxes,  and  do  what  little  good  you  can  until  the  tariff  com- 
mission enables  us  to  reduce  the  whole  system  of  external  taxes.    •    *     • 

Again  he  said: 

But  do  not  give  away  of  our  surplus  revenue  more  than  half  of  it  on  an  article 
which  is  tlie  proper  source  of  revenue,  the  legitimate  subject  of  taxation,  on  which 
the  tax  is  more  cheerfully  paid  and  more  easily  collected  than  on  any  other  in  the 
whole  range  or  gamut  of  taxes. 

And  when  on  my  motion  the  right  was  demanded  to  allow  the  pro- 
dncer  of  tobacco  to  sell  $100  of  his  own  prodnct,  it  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation  among  all  the  Republican  Senators,  who  are  now  so  clam- 
orous for  the  protection  of  the  producers  of  tobacco,  that  a  person  who 
either  listened  to  the  debate  or  reads  it  now  would  suppose  that  the 
country  would  have  been  ruined  by  even  aUowing  them  the  slight  priv- 
ilege which  was  given  them  by  the  votes  mainly  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  pretense  that  they  are  going  to  aid  chemists,  machinists,  and 
others  by  giving  them  free  alcohol  is  also  a  sudden  conversion,  becaose 
every  report  that  has  been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  irom  the 
time  of  Secretary  Sherman  to  the  present  shows  that  any  effort  to  do 
that  would  simply  be  the  breaking  down  of  all  barriers  against  fraud  in 
the  collection  of  revenue  on  distilled  spirits.  It  would,  however,  have 
the  effect  which,  perhaps,  is  desired  b^'  the  Bepublican  gentlemen  who 
deny  the  existence  of  trusts,  of  giving  the  whisky  trust  of  Peoria,  Dl., 
the  right  to  sell  their  alcohol  at  any  price  they  please  free  from  all  com- 
petition at  home  or  abroad. 

But  I  do  not  propose  now  to  argue  the  details  of  the  biU.  That,  as 
I  have  said,  will  be  done  to  the  satisfiEUStion  of  the  country  before  it 
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leaves  the  Senate.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  general  state- 
oieDt  of  the  reasons  why  1  support  the  ineasnre  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  and  oppose  that  as  now  presented  by  the  mi^rity  of  the  Fi- 
Daoce  Committee. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  has 
stated  the  position  of  his  party  in  regard  to  taxation,  and  the  princi- 
ples that  onght  to  govern  it  so  clearly,  that  I  don't  know  how  better  to 
begin  a  statement  of  those  principles  than  tp  quote  a  few  ex;tractiB  from 
that  letter. 

The  President  says : 

Our  GoYerninent  is  the  creatioii  of  the  people,  estphblished  to  cany  out  their  designs 
and  aceomplish  their  good.  It  was  foanded  on  Jostice,  and  was  made  for  free,  intelli- 
gt'nt,  and  yirtnons  people.  It  is  only  nsefnl  when  within  their  control,  and  only 
Kires  them  well  when  regalated  and  guided  by  their  constant  touch.  It  is  a  f^e 
Government  because  it  guaranties  to  eyery  American  citizen  the  unrestricted  per- 
oosl  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  reward  of  his  toil  and  of  all  his  income,  except 
That  may  be  his  fair  contribution  to  necessary  public  expense. 

Theiefore  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  a  free  people  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  guaranty,  to  insist  that  such  expense  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  actual 
public  needs.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  when  the  Qovemment,  this  instrumen- 
tality created  and  maintained  by  the  people  to  do  their  bidding,  turns  upon  them 
and  through  an  utter  perversion  of  its  powers  extorts  fh>m  their  labor  and  capital 
thbate  largely  in  excess  of  public  necessities,  the  creature  has  rebelled  against  the 
creator  and  the  masters  are  robbed  by  their  servants.  The  cost  of  the  Government 
most  continue  to  be  met  by  tariff  duties  collected  at  our  custom-houses  upon  im- 
port^ goods,  and  by  internal-revenue  taxes  assessed  upon  spirituous  and  malt  liquors, 
Wibaeco,  and  oleomargarine. 

1  sappose,  too,  it  is  well  understood  that  the  effect  of  this  tariff  taxation  is  not 
limited  to  the  consumers  of  imjiorted  articles,  but  that  the  duties  Imposed  upon  such 
articles  permit  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  to  be  laid  upon  domestic  productions 
of  the  tame  kind,  which  increase,  paid  by  all  our  people  as  consumers  of  home  produc- 
tions and  entering  every  American  home,  constitutes  a  form  of  taxation  as  certain  and 
as  ioeTitable  as  though  the  amoimt  was  annually  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  tax-gatherer. 
These  results  are  Inseparable  from  the  plan  we  have  adopted  for  the  collection  of  our 
RTenne  by  tariff  duties. 

And  jet  this  is  our  condition.  We  are  annually  coUecting  at  our  custom-houses 
ud  by  meaus  of  oar  internal-revenue  taxation  many  millions  in  excess  of  all  legiti- 
mate needs.  As  a  consequence  there  now  remains  in  the  national  Treasury  a  surplus 
of  more  than  $130,000,000.  No  better  evidence  could  be  furnished  than  that  the  peo- 
ple are  exorbitantly  taxed.  The  extent  of  the  superfluous  burden  indicated  by  this 
nuplos  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  suggested  that  such  surplus  alone  rep- 
lants taxation  aggregating  more  than  $108,000  in  a  country  containing  50,000  in- 
babitanta. 

Taxation  has  always  been  the  feature  of  organized  government  the  hardest  to  rec- 
GQcile  with  the  people's  ideas  of  freedom  and  happiness.  When  presented  in  a  direct 
form  nothing  will  arouse  popular  discontent  more  quickly  and  profoundly  than  nn- 
jQst  and  unnecessary  t-axation.  Our  farmers,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  all  our  citi- 
zens closely  scan  the  elijchtest  increase  in  the  taxes  assessed  upon  their  lands  and 
other  property,  and  demu&d  good  reasons  for  such  an  increase.  And  yet  they  seem 
^  be  expected,  in  amne  qnartezs,  to  regard  the  nnneoessary  volimie  of  insidious  and 
indirect  taxation  visited  upon  them  by  our  present  rate  of  tariff  duties  with  indiffer- 
aee,  if  not  with  flavor. 
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General  HaniBon,  in  his  letter,  controverts  all  the  positions  taken  by 
the  Democratic  party,  bnt  states  the  trath  very  pointedly  when  he  says: 
^^  It  is  not  a  contest  between  schedules^  but  between  wide-apart  principles.^ 
In  that  I  agree  with  Mm,  and  am  willing  to  go  before  the  conntry  on 
that  issne. 

There  is  no  dispute  abont  the  fact  that  the  present  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  which  is  not  only  needless  but  dangerous  and  corrupting  in 
all  its  tendencies,  must  continue  to  increase  unless  taxation  is  reduced, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  that  surplus  was  produced  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  unjust  and  oppressive  taxation, 
against  the  protest  of  the  Democratic  party,  by  the  Republican  leaders, 
who  are  now  opposing  tariff  reduction. 

Until  now  it  has  been  conceded  by  all  men  that  tariff  taxation  ought 
to  be  reduced  from  the  existing  war  standard  to  a  peace  footing.  It  is 
needless  to  go  into  detail  to  show  that  the  present  tariff  taxes  were 
intended  to  be  only  temporary,  and  were  imposed  to  compensate  the 
manufacturers  for  the  oppressive  internal-revenue  taxes,  which  were 
placed  upon  them  and  all  others  by  the  necessity  of  war.  Senator 
Morrill  and  all  the  advocates  of  protection  publicly  proclaimed  that 
over  and  over  again,  and  inserted  it  in  the  preamble  of  the  acts  *^tem- 
I)orarily  "  increasing  tariff  taxation. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Morrill)  had  charge  of  the  bill  of 
1864  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  His  speech,  made  when  he  pre- 
sented it,  will  be  found  in  the  Globe  of  June  2, 1864.  He  said,  among 
many  other  things : 

The  Treasury  reqaires  a  larger  supply  of  means,  and  sach  sonroes  of  revenae  aa 
have  not  already  yielded  their  maximum  contributions  must  now  be  sought,  bo  that 
we  may  flU  the  measure  of  our  wants.  This  has  made  an  increase  of  internal  duties 
necessary,  and  that  increase  to  a  considerable  extent  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  as  well 
as  affords  us  the  power  of  obtaining  an  increased  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  from 
abroad.  The  withdrawal  of  the  large  number  of  men  no  w  in  the  field  ttom  industrial 
pursuits  leaves  a  paucity  of  numbers  at  home,  thereby  advancing  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living,  so  that  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  pound  of  wool,  a  yard  of  cloth,  or  a  ton  of  iron 
can  not  now,  even  reducing  the  currency  to  a  specie  standard,  be  produced  at  the 
same  cost  that  they  were  three  years  ago.  With  the  tariff  considerably  increased 
and  even  if  we  had  no  internal  taxes  to  pay,  our  people  wiU  hardly  find  it  less  dif- 
ficult to  compete  with  foreign  productions  and  manufactures  than  they  did  in  times 
of  peace  without  any  increase  of  tariff.  And  when  we  impose  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  our  manufactures  and  increase  the  tariff  to  the  same  extent  upon  foreign 
manufactures,  we  leave  them  upon  the  same  relative  footing  they  were  at  the  start, 
and  neither  has  cause  of  complaint.  The  rates  proposed  are  high  nominally,  and  may 
be  so  regarded  by  foreign  nations,  but  considering  the  weights  canied  by  our  own 
people,  other  nations  wHl  still  be  able  to  continue  the  race  with  us  upon  nearly  the 

same  terms  as  heretofore. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  a  war  tariff  as  is  now  proposed,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  shotdd  bear  in  mind  that  as  we  increase  the  ooat  of  any  airticle  we 
diminish  the  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  ooDsmne  it. 

Again,  he  said : 

Protection  was  never  defended  on  any  other  ground  than  that  in  the  end  the  eoD- 
■umer  obtained  his  supplies  more  cheaply.    I  know  sound  policy  dictates  that  tot 
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proper  enoonragement  of  mannfftctniexs  all  raw  materials  ahoald  be  free,  and  where 
oMioDs  maniifiMstiire  for  exportatdon  no  other  policy  can  be  maintained.  This  ae- 
ooonts  for  the  conrse  of  France  and  England  upon  this  subject.  They  export  largely ; 
we  do  not. 

Mr.  Shellabarger,  then  a  member  from  Ohio,  asked  Mr.  Morrill  if 
there  was  any  increase  of  daty  over  and  above  the  tariff  of  1861,  save 
and  except  the  compensating  dnty  made  necessary  by  internal-revenue 
taxes.  Mr.  Morrill  said  in  reply  that  there  wa6  no  increase  except  for 
that  purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  of  revenne  upon  articles  not  produced 
in  this  country. 

At  the  dose  of  his  speech  lir.  Morrill  made  this  pledge : 

''This  is  intended  as  a  war  measure,  a  temporary  measure,  and  we  must  give  it  our 
sapport  as  sneh." 

Again,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  war  measure,  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ezniaeQt,  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  and  the  enormous  direct  taxation. '' 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Allison,  again  resuming,  said : 

Hufl  laige  intemal-Tevenue  tax  was  made  the  excuse  and  the  cause  of  the  advance 
of  the  tariff  of  July  14,  18G2,  and  June  30, 1864.  I  quoted  the  language  yesterday  of 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1862,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
bimaelf  a  protectionist^  and  certainly  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  the  great  interest 
of  PenoaylTaDia,  iron.  He  made  a  pledge  upon  this  floor  in  1862  that  those  additions 
of  duties  upon  manufactured  articles  imported  in  this  country  were  made  necessary 
beeanas  of  the  internal-revenue  taxes.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Morrill,  subsequently  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  declared  that  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  was 
a  teoponry  measure,  a  war  measure,  and  was  not  intended  as  a  measure  which  should 
remain  upon  the  statute-book  as  a  protective  tariff  in  the  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Allison  yielding  the  floor  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Oox,  that  gentle- 
man  said: 

I  dedie  to  say  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
AUiaon],  that  I- was  on  the  committee  of  conference  upon  the  tariff  of  1864.  The 
reuoa  why  that  conference  report  was  made  as  it  was  made,  the  reason  given  by  Mr, 
MorrUl  and  Mr.  Feseenden,  was  that  the  internal  tax  had  been  raised,  but  that  the 
nmoeot  that  tax  was  reduced  they  would  be  in  favor  of  reducing  the  custom  duties. 
Hat  was  understood  when  the  report  was  made  upon  the  tariff  of  1864 ;  it  was  one  of 
the  conditions  leading  the  conference  committee  to  report  that  measure. 

Mr.  Allison  said  farther : 

It  ia  admitted  by  all  that  the  increase  of  the  tariff  was  commenced  and  carried  on 
BpoD  the  basis  of  the  protective  duties  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861 ;  the  increase  of 
direct  taxation,  added  to  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures,  rendered  an  increased 
Uriff  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  our  country  being  flooded  with  cheaper  foreign 
prodnetioiia.  Certafnly,  then,  upon  the  decrease  of  internal  taxation  the  tariff  may 
W,  and  ought  to  be,  decreased  in  proportion,  the  danger  being  no  longer  in  existence 
vhichwas  sought  to  be  averted  by  these  increased  duties. 

Bnc  I  may  be  asked  how  this  reduction  shall  be  made.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
upon  all  leading  articles,  or  nearly  all ;  and  for  that  purpose,  when  I  get  the  oppor- 
tBDJty  in  the  House,  if  no  gentleman  does  it  before  me,  I  shaU  move  that  the  pending 
^ill  be  recommitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  instructions  to  report 
»ndncUon  upon  existing  rates. of  duty  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  upon  the  existing 
^'^  or  one-fifth  reduction.  Even  this  will  not  be  a  fidi  equivalent  for  the  removal 
^  aU  internal  taxes  upon  mannfiactures,  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  reduction 
iip<m  this  basis. 
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The  position  taken  by  these  gentlemen  at  that  time  sufficiently  illus- 
trates the  grounds  on  which  the  temporary  increase  of  tariff  taxation 
was  agreed  to  by  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  country. 

In  1866.  the  internal-revenue  taxes,  as  sbow^  by  the  report  of  the 
Oommissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  for  1880  (see  page  159)^  amounted 
to  $310,906^984,  of  which  $236,336,037.37  were  imposed  upon  manu- 
factures, railroad  receipts,  incomes,  special  taxes,  legacies,  etc.,  manu- 
factured products  alone  paying  $127,230,608.66  that  year,  as  shown  by 
the  following  statement : 

1.  Manufacturing  products $127,230,608.66 

2.  Gross  receipts,  railioads,  e>to 11,262,429.82 

3.  Sales, stocks,  gold,  etc i 4,002.282.91 

4.  Special  taxes,  etc 14,844,418.05 

5.  Incomes 72,982,159.03 

6.  Legacies 924, 823,  ir: 

7.  Successions 246,154.88 

8.  I  Mi««*.iio.«^«-       *  5         h  693, 122. 73 
g^MisceUaneous J         3)  7501 037.32 

Total 236.236,037.37 

All  these  taxes  were  repealed  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  yet  the  cor- 
responding tariff  taxation  which  was  imposed  to  compensate  for  the 
burdens  temporarily  imposed  by  them  is  to-day  almost  as  high  as  it 
was  at  any  period  daring  the  war. 

The  injustice  of  that  condition  induced  a  Bepublican  Congress  to 
strike  off  on  all  leading  articles  10  per  cent,  from  the  tariff  taxation  in 
1872,  but  in  1875,  under  the  false  pretense  that  the  sinking  fund  was 
in  danger,  that  10  per  cent,  was  again  restored,  and  additional  taxes 
were  imposed  on  whisky,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  As  early  as  1881  the  sur- 
plus arising  from  the  increased  taxation  became  so  oppressive,  that  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  country  demanded  tariff 
redaction,  although  the  average  duty  was  at  that  time  4  or  5  per  cect. 
ad  valorem  lower  on  imported  goods  than  it  is  to-day — as  low  indeed  as 
the  House  bill  proposes  to  make  it  now.  After  a  long  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  protectionists  to  retain  their  extortions  awhile  longer  they  ob- 
tained a  tariff  commission,  organized  in  their  own  interests,  which  they 
knew  would  make  as  slight  redactions  as  possible ;  that  commissioB, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  situation,  was  compelled,  amoqg  other  things, 
to  make  the  following  statement  in  their  report : 

Early  in  its  deliberatioDS  the  commission  became  convinced  that  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  tariff  duties  is  demanded  not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate  popular  clamor,  bu  t 
by  the  best  conservative  opinion  of  the  country,  including  that  which  has  isi  foroier 
times  been  most  strenuous  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  industrial  defenses. 
Such  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  the  commission  regards  not  only  as  a  due  recog- 
nition of  public  sentiment  and  a  measure  of  Justice  to  consumers,  but  one  condncive 
to  the  general  industrial  prosperity,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  temporarily  incoo- 
venient,  wiU  be  ultimately  beneiicial  to  the  special  interests  affected  by  such  redac- 
tion. No  rates  of  defensive  duties,  except  for  the  establisliment  of  new  indnstriee, 
which  more  than  equalize  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  with  those  of  foreign 
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eompetltois,  can  be  justified.  EzoesBi  ve  duties,  or  those  above  such  standard  of  equali  - 
zation,  are  positively  injurious  to  the  interest  which  they  are  supposed  to  benefit. 
They  enooun^e  the  investment  of  capital  in  uianafactnring  enterprise  by  rash  and 
mskilled  speculatorsy  to  be  followed  by  disaster  to  the  adventurers  and  their  em- 
ploy^ and  a  plethora  of  commodities,  which  deranges  the  operations  of  skilled  and 
}.rud«fDt  enterprise. 

Noiuerons  examples  of  such  disasters  and  derangements  occurred  during  and  shortly 
after  the  excessively  protective  period  of  the  late  war,  when  tariff  duties  were  en- 
haoced  by  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  and  premiums  upon  gold.  Excessive  duties 
^nenlly,  or  exceptionally  high  duties  iu  particular  cases,  discredit  our  whole 
national  economic  system  and  furnish  plausible  arguments  for  its  complete  subversion. 

• 

Tbey  serve  to  increase  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  industrial  enterprise,  whether  it 
"ball  eolaige  or  contract  its  operations,  and  take  from  commerce,  as  well  as  produo* 
tioQjthe  sense  of  stability  required  for  extended  undertakings.  It  would  seem  that 
The  rstes  of  duties  under  the  existing  tariff-— fixed,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  war 
ander  the  evident  necessity  at  that  time  of  stimulating  to  its  utmost  extent  all  do- 
ottfltic  production — ^might  be  adapted,  through  reduction,  to  the  present  condition  of 
peace  requiring  no  such  extraordinary  stimulus.  And  in  the  mechanical  and  manu- 
ractaring  industries,  especially  l^hose  which  have  been  long  established,  it  would 
leem  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  processes  made  within  the  last  twenty 
Teara,  and  the  high  scale  of  productiveness  which  has  become  a  characteristic  of  their 
esUbBahments,  wonld  permit  our  manuflEMturers  to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals 
oDder  a  substantial  reduction  of  existing  duties. 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  commission  has  sought  to  present  a  scheme  of  tariff 
duties  in  which  substantial  reduction  should  be  the  distinguishing  feature.  The 
average  reduction  in  rates,  including  that  from  the  enlargement  of  the  firee  list  and 
iJie  abolition  of  the  duties  on  charges  and  commissions,  at  which  the  commission  has 
uDied,  is  not  less  on  the  average  than  20  per  cent.,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mimoR  that  the  reduction  will  reach  25  per  cent. 

The  legislation  which  followed  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Googress  was  perhaps  the  most 
discreditable  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives^  at  the  first  session  of  that  Congress,  had 
«ent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  relating  exclusively  to  internal  revenue.  It 
took  up  the  tariff  commission  bill  in  January,  1883,  and  after  strug- 
gling along  until  about  the  middle  of  February  without  reaching  the 
schedules  in  regard  to  sugar,  cotton,  or  woolen  goods,  or  indeed  any- 
thing beyond  the  iron  schedule,  which  it  only  partially  considered,  it 
abandoned  all  attempts  to  pass  any  measure,  and  by  devices  which 
Tere  confessed  at  the  time  to  be  revolutionary  it  resolved  to  get  into 
conference  witb  the  Senate  upon  a  bill  which  that  body  had  passed  in 
order  to  endeavor  to  secure  advantages  to  the  protected  interests 
thioQgh  the  action  of  the  conference  committee,  which  the  House,  so 
far  as  it  had  gone,  refused  to  give  them,  and  which  the  Senate  had  in 
every  form  repudiate^-  The  debates  and  the  bill  of  the  House,  which 
can  be  found  in  the  document-rooms  of  both  houses,  will  verify  this 
statement.  The  leading  members  of  the  House  on  the  Democratic  side 
denounced  the  proceeding  in  every  form,  but  without  avail.  A  few  ex- 
tracts will  illustrate  this.  Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Bales  (6ee  Secord,  page  3370),  charged  on  the  floor 
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what  the  «*K'eifer-Boyiiton"  investigation  has  since  verified,  if  any  proof 
was  needed,  when  no  man  denied  what  he  alleged. 

Unwilling — 

He  said — 

to  trast  to  a  count  which,  if  common  mmor  is  to  be  credited,  has  been  carefdlly  made; 
a  oonnt  made  npon  a  written  agreement  signed  by  members  on  the  other  «ide,  bind- 
ing and  obligating  themselyes  to  stand  for  this  report  and  to  stand  for  the  motion  of 
non-concurrence;  though  with  care  and  parti cnlarity,  as  rumor  has  it  (and  I  doubt 
not  correctly),  you  have  taken  time  since  the  Kasson  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  two  weeks  ago,  to  marshal  your  forces,  to  obligate  them  in  every 
manner  that  is  binding,  unless  it  be  in  open  bond,  with  good  and  approved  secnritiee 
for  the  performance  of  the  contract ;  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  majority  side  of  the 
House  dare  not  allow  a  motion,  which  is  admitted  under  every  parliamentary  law,  or 
-parliamentary  rule,  or  parliamentary  practice  eveir  known  among  civilized  men.  You 
dare  not  allow  a  vote  to  be  taken  to  concur  in  the  Senate  .amendments  to  the  text  of 
the  bilL 

Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  said : 

It  is  a  fraud  npon  parliamentary  law ;  a  fraud  upon  all  that  is  Just  and  fair  in  oar 
politics ;  it  is  revolutionary. 

Mr.  House,  of  Tennessee,  said : 

It  is  an  open,  unblushing  attempt  to  concoct,  in  a  secret  chamber  of  a  packed  coo- 
ference  committee,  a  tariif  bill  which  the  promoters  of  this  movement  know  can  not 
be  passed  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  under  the  rules  which  govern  it.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt by  an  indefensible,  arbitrary,  revolutionary  act  to  wrest  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  the  right  of  legislation ;  to  tie  their  hands,  and  to  deny  them  the 
poor  privilege  of  lifting  their  voices  against  it. 

* 

The  House  was  not  even  allowed  the  privilege  of  agreeing  with  the 
Senate  on  the  tariff  bill  passed  by  that  body.  The  leading  Bepublican 
members  of  the  Senate,  professing  to  be  conferrees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  were  only  too  anxious  to  get  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  con- 
ference committee  chamber,  not  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body  they  professed  to  represent,  but  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nulling what  had  been  deliberately  decided  upon,  often  by  a  yea  andnay 
vote,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  many  questions  against  their 
wishes.  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  anything  like  a  full  history'  to 
be  give^  of  the  outrages  committed  in  that  conference  committee. 

Late  one  night,  just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  when  the  con- 
ference report  was  brought  into  the  Senate,  and  no  explanation  made  as 
to  its  provisions,  I  endeavored  to  point  out,  and  did  point  out,  many 
of  the  outrages  committed  in  that  conference  report,  by  which  the 
wishes  of  both  houses,  deliberately  expressed,  had  been  violated.  That 
speech  will,  perhaps,  call  the  attention  of  Senators,  when  the  debate  on 
this  bill  comes  up,  to  matters  that  even  now  require  explanation;  but 
there  were  many  things,  not  then  known  to  any  Senator,  concealed  by  the 
conferrees,  which  subsequently  came  to  light  and  developed  the  flagrant 
character  of  that  so-called  conference.  Important  clauses  were  added 
to  the  cotton  and  woolen  schedules,  increasing  the  tax  upon  whole 
classes  of  goods,  which  propositions  had  never  been  submitted  to  either 
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bouse,  or  when  sabmitted  to  the  Senate,  had  been  defeated  by  that 
body,  because  they  never  were  before  the  Hoase  in  any  form. 

If  Senators  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  ap  the  bill  as  it  went  to  the 

« 

eoDferenoe  committee,  and  examine  it  as  it  left  that  body,  they  will  find 
IB  regard  to  cotton  goods  increases  far  beyond  anything  that  had  been 
even  suggested,  embracing  the  most  important  classes  of  products  in 
which  New  England  was  specially  interested. 

In  Schedule  I,  cotton  goods,  a  new  proviso  was  added,  increasing  the 
tax  as  follows: 

On  all  cotton  oloth  not  ezceediag  two  hundred  threads  to  the  sqnare  inch,  counting 
the  wtrp  and  filling,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued 
St  orer  eight  cents  per  sqnare  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  ten  cents  per  square 
jaid;  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  thirteen  cents  per 
iqnsre  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad 
TaloreoL. 

I 

And  in  Schedule  K,  wool  and  woolens,  theconference  committee,  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  schedule,  after  <^  clothing,  ready-made,  and  wear- 
ing apparel  of  every  description,"  inserted  the  words  ^^  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,"  and  theh  inserted  a  provision  in- 
creasing taxation  on  the  following  goods: 

Closks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulbters,  or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies'  and 
children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  fi:oat,  or  other 
animalB,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  is 
i  eomponent  material,  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  fifty  per 
eent  ad  valorem. 

The  debates  in  both  houses  will  show  that  no  suggestion  was  ever 
made  looking  to  such  increases  as  these.  The  result  was  that  instead 
of  aredaction  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr..  Chief 
of  UieBareaa  of  Statistics,  on  March  10, 1884,  furnished  Congress  with 
ao  official  statement  of  the  duties  upon  the  leading  articles  under  the 
old  law  prior  to  March  3, 1883,  and  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  which, 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  shows  large  increases 
in  the  mannfactures  of  wool,  cotton,  earthenware,  and  china  beyond 
vhat  edsted  before  the  law  was  passed. 
aBep.2332 9 
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The  table  is  as  follows : 


Values  of  imports  of  dutidbh  merchandiM  entered  for  coneumpiion  in  the  Uniied  Staiee^ 
Ufith  the  amount  of  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  ^uty  collected  during  the  foUotting 
periods,  during  the  six  monihe  ended  December  31. 


ArtiolM. 


Under  the  old  law— 1883. 


Yalae. 


All  datlable  merobandisA 

Sugar  and  melada 

Iron  and  steel  and  mannfkotares  thereof 

Wool: 

Clothing 

Combing 

Carpet 

Manufactures  of  wool 

MannfiEictares  of  ootton 

Manufactoreeofsilk 

Earthen  aod  china  ware 

Glase  and  glassware 

Spirits  aod  wines 

Jialt  liquors 


1260, 
32, 

1, 

3. 
22, 
14. 
IB. 

4, 

4. 

5, 


850^237 
432.311 
409,426 

210.689 
l!tfi,123 
505.980 
400.387 
967  850 
999.119 
423, 146 
271,805 
*^03. 625 
611,772 


Daty  col- 
lected. 


$111,266,607 
23, 180, 590 
12,713,996 

671. 415 

67,839 

974.202 

14,043,626 

.\  629, 658 

11,73^469 

1,896,705 

.2,827.660 

3, 706. 142 

227,370 


Ad  valorem 

rate  of  daty 

ooUeoted. 


Percent. 

42.65 
62,17 
39.12 

55.46 
50.19 
27.79 
66.71 
37.61 
58.69 
42.88 
54.49 
71.22 
44.43 


AltiolM. 


All  dutiable  merchandise 

Sugar  and  raelada' 

Iron  and  steel  and  mannfaotares 

thereof 

Wool: 

Clothing 

Combing 

Carpet 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Hannfaotnres  of  cotton 

Manufaotores  of  silk 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  and  glassware 

Snirite  and  wines 

Malt  liquors 


Under  act  of  March  8,  1883. 


Value. 


$235, 898, 109 
46,800,671 

23.098,937 

2, 399. 515 

615,677 

4. 345, 385 

.     22, 064, 512 

12, 067, 631 

21, 286,  252 

3. 824. 951 

3, 043. 107 

2,945.001 

490,315 


Duty  ool- 
leoted. 


$96, 514, 136 
23,121,601 

7.924.2J6 

1,073.811 

267, 704 

1, 087, 094 

15,  202, 183 
4,835,714 

10, 617. 057 

1, 830, 363 

2, 187, 362 

2, 659, 312 

235, 82d 


Ad  valorem 

rate  of  duty 

collected. 


Percent. 
40.91 
49.40 

33.44 

44-73 
43.48 
25.02 
^90 
40.07 
49.83 
47.85 
,  65.47 
90.30 
4&10 


Increase + 
DecTease— 


Yalae. 


--$24,958,128 
+  2,368,360 

—  8.800,489 

+  l,l88.8-'6 
+  480,554 
+      839,405 

—  335, 875 

—  2,900,219 
■f-  1, 287, 133 

—  508,195 
~  328, 108 
•-  2, 258, 624 

—  21,457 


Ad  valorem. 


Per  eenL 

—  1.74 

—  2.77 

—  Sl68 

—  10.73 

—  6.71 

—  2.77 
+  2.19 
+  2.46 

—  8.86 
+  4.97 

+  .« 
+  19.98 
+    3.67 


Tbeasurt  Dbpabtmemt, 

BuAeau  op  Statistics,  March  10, 1884. 


Joseph  IJimio,  jb., 

Ohi^  qf  Bureau, 


Even  before  the  bill  went  into  conference  the  cotton  schedale,  under 
the  manipnlations  of  the  New  England  manufactarers,  had  been  so 
changed  that  Senator  Sherman  had  to  confess: 

The  claesiflcation  is  ao  changed  that  none  hut  an  expert  can  understand  it. 

And  in  regard  to  the  same  matter,  Senator  Allison  said  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  on  the  3d  day  of  February,  1883  (see  Eecord  of  that  date, 
page  2030): 

Now  I  want  to  say  odo  word  in  regard  to  the  tariff  commisBion  report  upon  the 
cottoDschedole.  The  truth  is  that  the  tariff  commission  did  not  examine  this  cot- 
ton matter  at  all ;  it  may  as  well  be  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate ;  nor  did  they 
make  this  schedule  that  is  called  the  tariff  commission  report  schedule.  It  was  made 
by  a  cotton  manufacturer  from  Boston  with  an  expert  appraiser  in  New  York,  and 
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tbeuriff  eommiwiMi  accepted  it.  When  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  came  to  me,  I 
bad  00  paiticoiar  faith  in  the  tariff  commisfuon  report  on  thia  cottod  sohedole,  and 
tberefore  I  examined  it  as  beet  I  could  tor  myself,  hearing  the  witneaaos  reading  the 
tMtimony,  and  hearing  people  who  I  supposed  knew  something  about  it,  and  in 
whom  I  had  fatth. 

Wben  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Maxey)  asked  him  what  faith 
tbere  was  to  be  placed  in  their  report  on  anything  else,  after  sach  con- 
di)ct  as  that  was  developed,  Mr.  Allisbn  answered — 

I  do  DOt  choose  to  express  my  opinion  of  their  rei>ort  or  anything  else. 

Mach  light  was  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  a  controversy  that  sprang 
op  between  Senator  Sherman  and  Senator  Morrill.  Mr.  Sherman  bad 
published  an  elaborate  interview  in  the  Commercial  Oazette  of  Cincin- 
nati, dated  March  14,  1883,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said: 

The  troth  is,  there  was  a  grave  fault  in  constituting  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  The  two  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  from  New  England  were 
put  OD  the  conference  committee,  when,  by  custom  and  precedents,  Mr.  Jones,  of 
»vada,  should  have  been  a  member,  or,  if  he  declined,  Mr.  Allison.  The  result  was 
that  theae  two  New  England  Senators  controlled  the  conference,  and  tbey  were  known 
to  be  opposed  to  the  duty  on  wool  and  in  favor  of  an  increase  on  woolen  and  cotton 

DnrJDg  the  debate  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Sherman  insisted  that  the  rates 
opou  woolen  goods  especially  were  too  high,  even  as  they  passed  the 
Senate,  and  of  conrse  he  regarded  the  increase  made  in  the  conference, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  the  Senate  knew  nothing  aboat  until  after 
Cotifrress  had  adjourned,  as  an  outrage;  his  language  in  the  debate 
Wng: 

Thftt  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  these  woolen  goods  is  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 

iaateriil,  the  wool,  and  the  other  half  iff  the  cost  of  manufacture.    Tuko,  therefore,  a 

lot  of  these  goods;  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  is  |1,000,  and  one- 

lalf  of  that  is  the  cost  of  the  wool,  and  the  other  half  is  tUo  cost  of  manufacture. 

Ibednty  on|500,  the  cost  of  the  wool,  has  already  been  fully  compensated  tor  and 

Bare  than  eompensated  for  by  the  specific  duty.    Then,  as  to  the  duty  as  levied,  not 

>s40  per  cent,  of  the  $500  the  cost  of  manufacture,  which  is  all  the  manufacturer 

Fitflupon  it,  but  the  duty  ia  levied  at  40  per  cent,  on  the  thousand,  thus  iriving  him. 

> protection  of  $400,  or  80  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  manufacture.    It  seems  to  me  that 

^  too  large,  that  the  relative  duties  upon  wool  and  woolen  goods  are  uuec^aal  and 

^^.  The  duty  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  manufactures. 

Ajtd  iu  the  interview  above  referred  to,  .he  repeated  his  charges  of 
UDproper conduct  against  his  co-conferrees from  New  England,  saying: 

By  the  new  tariff  the  whole  reduction  falls  on  the  wool-grower.  It  is  true  there 
<stndae(ionof  the  speoific  duty  on  woolens  equal  to  the  reduction  on  wool,  but  that 
^y  leaves  the  mannfactuier  in  statu  quo,  while  the  former  loses  one-fifth  of  his  pro- 
^ioQ.  The  protectiye  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  favor  of  the  manufact- 
iRtreoiMiis  unehanged,  and  in  important  branches  is  changed  to  40  per  cent. ;  and 
tfae  danification  is  ao  changed  that  none  but  an  expert  can  understand  it.  Even  in 
^  Qonferenee  committee  additional  duties  were  put  on  both  cotton  and  woolon 
?^  of  eertain  gradea,  far  in  advance  of  existing  law.  The  wool-growers,  who 
^  ooi  onderBtand  in  the  beginning  what  was  going  on,  felt,  and  still  feel,  no 
^al^  that  their  intereata  were  sacrificed  by  a  reduction  of  duties  on  wool  without 
^onnipoiij^g  reduoiion  on  woolens,  and  with  an  absolute  increase  on  some  grades. 
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And  in  that  same  interview  he  expressed  not  only  his  dis^^st  at  the 
advantage  which  the  New  England  confeirees  had  obtained  over  him, 
bat  his  regret  that,  having  no  Democratic  conferrees  to  troaUe  theni, 
they  had,  not  fixed  np  a  bill  to  sait  themselves  regardless  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senate  or  the  wishes  of  either  honse.  His  answer 
to  the  newspaper  correspondent  clearly  proves  this : 

OoRBBSPONDBNT.  What  effect  upon  the  conference  had  the  withdrawal  of  Senatora 
Bayard  and  Beck  f 

Senator  Shbrmak.  I  can  not  say  that  it  had  any  except  to  enable  the  conferrees  to 
patch  up  a  little  the  iron  schedule,  as  I  have  already  stated.  But  their  withdrawal 
gave  the  Republican  conferrees  the  opportunity  of  reporting  and  proposing  a  thor- 
oughly protective  tariff  bill,  just  and  harmonious  in  all  its  rates. 

Again  he  said: 

The  conferrees  would  not  take  this  responsibility,  ai\d  accordingly  left  the  r»tes 
named  and  some  others  palpably  uigust,  and  have  opened  the  door  to  contests  in  the 
fhture.  If  these  errors  had  been  corrected  the  bill  would  have  received  every  Repub- 
lican vote  in  the  Senate.  The  struggle  over  the  bill  proved  that  the  Democratic 
party  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of  protection,  though  occasionally  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator voted  Vith  us  to  protect  his  local  industry.  The  system  must  stand  or  fall  with 
the  Republican  party.  We  might,  in  the  way  stated,  have  made  a  square  political 
issue,  which  I  always  prefer  to  do  rather  than  to  lean  on  my  political  adversaries  for 
occasional  votes. 

Mr.  Morrill  answered  Mr.  Sherman ,  in  a  labored  article,  dated  April 
28,  and  pablished  in  the  New  York  Tribnne.  He  confesses  and  avoids 
the  trath  of  the  charges.  His  main  defense  is  that  Mr.  Sherman  was 
as  deep  in  the  mnd  as  he  was  in  the  mire.  Both  did  their  best  to  show 
their  want  of  dne  respect  for  the  expressed  will  of  the  Senate,  althoagh 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  to  undertake  the  task  of  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  body  that  appointed  them,  unless  they  were  determined  to 
maintain  and  uphold  its  action  by  every  honorable  means,  whether  they 
approved  it  or  not.  It  is  painfully  apparent  from  their  own  statements 
that  neither  of  them  either  did  so  or  attempted  to  do  so.  Mr.  Morrill 
says: 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  a  remarkably  cool  and  sagacious  man,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently in  a  pet,  and  by  this  time  he  wiU  regret  some  of  his  rather  exaggerated,  and 
hasty  statements.  He  criticises  the  fact  that  two  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee were  from  New  England,  iind  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  brought  to  bear 
a  malign  sectional  influence,  forgetting  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  oonferenuo 
committee  were  fiom  the  State  of  Ohio  alone,  and  perhaps,  too,  sensitively  remem- 
bering that  the  large  increase  of  duties  on  plain  white  crodLcry-ware  had  never  been 
insisted  upon  in  the  Senate  by  New  England. 

Again,  he  says : 

But  the  Senator  complains  that  the  duties  on  woolens  were  raised  in  the  conference 
committee ;  so  they  were  on  pig  and  bar  iron. 

Again,  he  says : 

Only  a  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  conference  committee  by  which  a  special  class  of 
cotton  cloth  should  be  subject  to  a  duty 'of  40  per  cent.,  which  is  the  same  or  a  little 
lees  than  the  existing  law, 
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And  adds: 

This  is  not  maeb  aboye  the  rate  fixed  on  pig-iron,  and  oan  hardly  he  ealled  a  local 
favor. 

Tbeae  iBtenriews  Bhow  that  the  conferrees,  so-called,  paid  no  sort  of 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  two  houses.  They  made  the  tariff  ^hich 
we  are  now  carsed  with  to  suit  themselves.  One  accuses  the  other  of 
iocreMSiDg  the  burdens  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  the  other  re- 
taliates by  charging  his  accuser  with  having  increased  the  taxes  on 
earthenware,  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  other  things  in  the  iron  schedule 
which  the  Senate  had  over  and  over  again  defeated  him  in  when  he 
attempted  to  impose  them  upon  the  country  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Morrill  adds: 

The  Senator  sonii^ht  to  raise  in  the  Senate  the  rates  fixed  in  committee  on  pig-iron, 
ukd,  not  succeeding,  he  joined  Senator  Bro^n,  of  Georgia,  in  ontting  down  generally 
the  rates  npon  har-iron  and  npon  steel  railway  bata ;  for,  as  he  correctly  ohserv^es,  "  a 
nogle  Republican  Senator  Yoting  with  the  Democrats  conld  reduce  the  duty/'  A 
restoration  of  these  rates,  eyen  in  a  comlnittee  of  conference,  was  an  unpromising 
risk.  If  any  one  was  more  responsible  than  Senator  Sherman  for  making  the  "har- 
mony and  symmetry  of  the  plan''  of  the  commission's  iron  schedule  '*as  rough  as  a 
saw"  I  do  not  remember  it. 

He  was  right  in  saying  that — 

A  testoraiion  of  these  duties,  even  in  such  a  conference  committee,  was  an  nn- 
promifling  risk. 

The  Senate  bill  had  passed  on  the  22d  day  of  February  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  19,  yet  the  conference  report  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  only  32  to  SL 

I  hope  these  articles  in  the  GommercialOazette  and  Tribune,  both  of 
which  are  on  flie  in  the  Library  of  Gongress,  will  be  carefhlly  studied,  as 
they  throw  much  light  upon  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Senate  con- 
ferrees.  When  they  are  examined  the  country  will  not  appreciate  the 
reidark  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
within  the  last  few  weeks:  That  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
in  refusing  to  take  part  in  that  conference  was  the  most  cowardly  act 
be  had  ever  known.  The  refusal  was  simply  a  protest  by  Democrats 
against  being  used  to  give  countenance  to  or  a  semblance  of  acqules- 
eence  in  what  was  kno¥m  to  be  an  effort  to  overrule  the*  action  of  the 
benate,  and  not  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Morrill  might  very  well  observe  in  this  interview  that  the  res- 
toradon  of  these  duti^  even  in  such  a  conference  committee  was  an 
Qiipromising  risk,  because  if  Senators'  had  known  half  of  what  had 
been  done  against  their  known  wishes  by  their  own  conferrees,  instead 
(>f  the  bill  being  passed  as  it  was,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  31,  it*  would  have 
been  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  conference  would  have  been  too  pronounced  even  for  them  to  have 
^eotored  into  the  newspapers  to  quarrel  over  their  action.  Perhaps 
tbe  worst  part  of  their  conduct  was  not  referred  to  by  either  of  them, 
aod  that  wsis  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  sugar. 
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The  Hoase  had  never  acted  apon  th4t  schedule,  as  their  bill  shows, 
but  the  Senate  had  in  the  mostemphatic  manner  determined  that  thetax 
on  sugar  between  'So,  13  and  !No.  16  Dntch  standard  should  not  exceed 
$2.40  per  100  pounds.  It  had  fixed  the  tax  on  sugar  under  No.  13 
Dutch  standard  at  a  satisfactory  rate;  but  that  class  of  sugar  was  sim- 
ply raw  material  for  the  refiner,  not  being  used  in  any  form  except  by 
them,  and  $2.40  was,  by  a  yca-and-nay  vote  of  the  Senate,  as  is  showu 
by  the  Itecord,  after  full  discussion,  fixed  as  the  proper  tax  upon  sugar 
between  13  and  16  Dutch  standard.  Mr.  Morrill  and  others  protested 
that  it  was  too  low,  and  that  foreign  competitors  would  interfere  with 
domestic  refiners. 

Some  of  us  who  had  strongly  urged  $2.40  as  a  proper  rate,  believing 
that  it  might  possibly  cripple  our  domestic  refiners  in  their  operations, 
agreed  to  $2.50,  after  being  assured  by  Senators  on  the  other  side,  espe- 
cially by  Senator  Morrill,  that  $2.50  per  hnndred  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. I  hope  the  Record  of  that  debate  will  be  turned  to.  It  will  be 
found  on  pages  2548  to  2555  of  the  Eecord  of  that  session.  Yet  the  con- 
ference committee  deliberately  iijucreased  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  im- 
ported sugar  between  13  and  16  to  $2.75  per  hundred,  thereby  giving  to 
the  sugar  refiner  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  sugar-refining  business. 
They  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  trusts  which  have  been  so  much 
and  so  justly  complained  of  by  the  country  against  the  domestic  refiners 
of  sugar.  That  act  ou  the  part  of  the  Senate  conference,  which  was 
not  only  wholly  unjustifiable  and  unwarranted  but  in  violation  of 
pledges  they  had  given,  has  cost  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  this  country 
not  leas  than  $8,000,000,  while  the  &ict  that  they  had  made  such  a  change 

in  the  conference  committee  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  Senate, 
as  the  record  will  show. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  and  these  are  only  the  outlines,  it  is  ab- 
surd for  the  Bepublican  leaders  to  contend  that  they  are  now  paying  or 
ever  have  paid  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  tax-payers  or  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country. 

Of  course,  after  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  surplus  revenue  contiu* 
ued  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  until  all  the  bonds  that  could  be 
paid  at  par  were  paid  ofi*.  Kot  less  than  $700,000,000  in  excess  of  all 
the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  was  paid  in  the  redemption  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  yet  there  is  at  this  time  almost  enough 
idle  money  in  the  Treasury  to  pay  off  every  dollar  that  can  be  paid  off 
until  1907,  when  the  last  of  our  indebtedness,  amounting  to  a  Action 
over  $700,000,000,  matures,  and  we  are  compelled  by  law  to-day  either 
to  lock  up  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  or  to  pay  to  the  holders 
of  our  bonds  any  premium  they  see  fit  to  ask  in  order  to  keep  the 
money  of  the  people  in  circulation  for  their  use. 

We  are  now  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  any  combiBation  the  bond- 
holders may  make.  There  is  no  longer  even  a  decent  pretext  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  any  law  providing  for  a  sinking  fund,  which  now  ex- 
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eeeds  $50,000,000  a  year^  as  no  man  will  pretend  that  we  made  any 
agieeinent  to  pay  the  bond-holder  one  dollar  of  pretniam  upon  the 
bonds  he  holds;  yet  the  premiam  upon  the  4  per  cents,  has  increased 
in  the  last  six  months  from  124  to  130,  and  as  time  goes  on  will  con- 
tinae  to  iucrease,  and  the  Bepublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
ia  his  letter  of  acceptance,  is  urging  and  demanding  that  that  pre- 
miorn  shall  be  paid  to  them,  although  they  have  no  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  whatever  to  it,  and  are  only  receiving  it  now  because  of  the 
opposition  the  Republicans  are  making  to  the  demand  of  the  President 
for  the  redaction  of  taxation  so  as  to  make  the  payment  of  such  pre- 
miom  unnecessary. 

Never  before  has  the  Republican  party  boldly  avowed  its  purpose  to 
license  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  force  the  people — all  the 
pe(^le— of  the  United  States,  whether  the  Gk>vernment  needs  revenue 
or  not,  to  pay  them  $147  for  every  $100  worth  of  their  products  which 
tiie  people  at  large  are  compelled  to  have.  Never  before  was  the 
a?owal  boldly  made  in  a  party  platform  that  the  American  market 
ahoQld  be  controlled  by  American  manufacturers,  by  trusts,  and  combi- 
nations, to  salt  themselves,  and  that  Congress  should  by  law  prevent 
oar  citizens  from  buying  with  their  own  money  what  they  needed,  ex- 
cept from  them  and  at  their  prices* 

Individual  members  of  Gongress,  I  admit,  have  advocated  protection 
for  protection's  sake,  and  have  said  that,  indepQudently  of  revenue  and 
r^rdlesB  of  public  needs,  they  would  maintain  tarifT  taxation  for  the 
protection  of  American  manufacturers.  Local  partisan  leagues  and 
neighborhood  conventions,  and  such  newspapers  as  are  owned  or  sub- 
sidised by  protected  organizations,  have  demanded  taxation  for  pro- 
tection's sake  ;•  but  until  now  the  platforms  of  all  former  Republican  con- 
ventions have  demanded  that  taxation  should  be  confined  to  the  amount 
needed  for  revenue,  only  asking  that  within  that  limit  it  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  incidentally  to  protect  American  manufacturing  indus- 
tiies  and  the  labor  employed  therein.  I  need  not  quote  from  them. 
The  &eta  I  state  can  not  be  successfully  denied,  as  the  former  platforms 
kare  been  made  part  of  the  record  time  and  again  in  the  debate  in  the 
fioose  of  Representatives  and  elsewhere. 

The  bQls  now  presented  by  the  respective  political  organizations  are 
infinitely  more  important  in  the  principles  they  represent  than  in  the 
snionnt  of  taxation  they  propose  to  remove  measured  merely  in  money. 
The  Democrats  seek  cautiously  and  prudently  to  reduce  all  taxation  to 
the  revenue  standard,  so  as  to  take  from  the  people  nothing  except  for 
public  OSes  and  purposes,  and  only  such  an  amount  as  is  needed  to  sup- 
port an  economically  administered  Gk>verument,  at  the  same  time  taking 
<sue  that  no  injury  is  done  to  any  domestic  industry,  even  though  un- 
doly  stimulatecl  by  protection,  on  whose  success  the  employment  of  any 
considerable  i>ortion  of  our  own  people  depends.  They  seek  to  aid  our 
iDAiHifiietnrerB,  by  cheapening,  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  raw  materials 
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from  which  fiuished  products  are  uiade,  so  that  the  markets  for  them  may 
'  be  enlarged  and  extended  to  other  countries,  and  steadier  employment, 
which  extended  sales  necessarily  give,  be  famished  to  those  who  pro- 
duce them.  We  seek  thus  to  enable  all  of  our  people  to  obtain  what 
they  need  of  those  products  with  a  less  expenditure  of  the  money  they 
have  earned  in  their  various  occupations  than  they  can  now. 

The  Democratic  party  will  cease  to  exist  whenever  it  fosters  mo- 
nopoly, or  legislates  to  enrich  the  few  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
many,  or  in  any  way  promotes  class  legislation.  Its  object  and  purpose 
is,  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  to  oppose  all  schemes,  however 
specious,  and  all  legislation,  however  plausible,  that  takes  thci  money 
earned  by  one  class  of  citizens  and  gives  it  to  another.  Of  course  it 
can  never  command  the  support  of  the  combinations  of  wealth  that 
seek  to  enrich  themselves  by  law  out  of  the  earnings  of  other  people ; 
therefore  it  has  no  promises  of  special  advantages  to  make  to  its  sop- 
porters.  It  can  only  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  men  to  stand  by  and 
support  a  political  organization  pledged  to  secure  to  them  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  all  other  men,  and  to  resist  aVl  the  combinations 
organized  to  obtain  by  legislation  undue  advantage  over  their  fellow 
citizens. 

If  the  Republic  is  to  last,  and  realize  the  hopes  of  its  founders^  it  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  securing  equal  rights  to  all,  granting  exclusive  privi- 
leges to  none.  Every  department  of  the  Government  must  be  limited 
to  the  just  exercise  of  the  powers  specially  granted  to  it,  and  each  Bep- 
resentative,  whether  of  States  or  people,  must  be  made  to  reoognixe  the 
'fact  that  this  Government  is  onl}^  a  trustee,  with  limited  powers,  and 
that  he  is  only  the  servant  of  the  people  who  place  him  where  he  is  and 
pay  him  for  his  work  out  of  their  earnings. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  this  Government  is  simply  a 
trustee,  and.  has  not,  and  can  not,  get  a  dollar  except  what  it  takes  by 
taxation  in  some  form  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly^  from  the  people 
who  earn  it;  that  one  legitimate  industry  is  as  honorable  and  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  as  another ;  and  that  all  taxes  shall  be  uniform, 
and  must  be  imposed  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  All  our  courts,  State 
and  Federal,  have  decided  that  all  taxation  must  be  confined  to  pablic 
uses  and  purposes,  in  terms  so  emphatic,  and  with  such  clearness  of 
statement  and  aptness  of  illustration  that  no  strength  can  be  added  by 
amplification  to  what  they  have  so  repeatedly  decided. 

I  have  given  extracts  and  references  to  these  decisions  elsewhere  in 
this  -eport  which  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  that  taxation,  to  be 
legal  or  even  honest,  must  be  for  public  purposes  only,  and  that  all  class 
legislation,  whether  in  the  form  of  protection  or  subsidy,  which  takes 
by  taxation  from  the  people  the  money  they  have  earned,  or  deprives 
them  of  the  right  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  to  themselves  in  pro- 
curing what  they  need,  in  order  to  enrich  a  favored  class,  is  legalised 
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robbery.    The  voters  of  the  ooantry  will  have  to  settle  the  question  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  this  fall,  whether  they  want  to  do  so  or 
not.    The  issue  is  made,  and  has  come  to  stay.    It  can  be  neither 
avoided  nor  evaded ;  it  looks  to  a  permanent  policy  on  one  basis  or  the 
other.    The  Bepnblican  party  has  moved  forward  with  rapid  strides  tn  its 
assertion  of  the  power  of  Congress  and  it^  right  to  impose  taxes  for  other 
than  public  uses.    They  no  longer  hesitate  to  avow  their  purpose  to  force 
ail  the  consumers  of  home-made  manufactured  goods  to  pay  any  price 
borne  producers  or,  more  properly,  home-machine  owners  demand,  by 
taxing  an  similar  goods  made  elsewhere  so  high  as  to  prohibit  our  people 
trom  buying  them,  under  the  pretense  that  they  are  protecting  the  ^<  home 
market"    Uf  course,  they  simply  protect  the  home  seller  and  thus  rob 
the  home  buyer ;  and  as  the  buyers  are  at  least  one  hundred  times  more 
namerons  than  the  sellers,  they  propose,  under  the  forms  of  law,  to  rob 
one  hundred  of  our  citizens  to  enrich  one.    They  illustrate  the  principle 
BO  aptly  stated  by  Hallam  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages : 

We  find  in  the  histoiy  of  all  nsurping  govemmento,  time  changes  anomaly  into 
system  and  injuxy  into  right.  Examples  beget  custom,  and  custom  ripens  into  law; 
aed  the  doubtful  precedents  of  one  generation  become  the  fundamental  maTiinii  of 
soother. 

At  last,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  American  people  are  distinctly 
eaUed  upon,  each  man  for  himself,  to  decide  whether  the  sovereignty, 
about  which  so  )nuch  is  said  and  so  little  is  understood,  exists  in  the 
individaal  citizen  or  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  will, 
tiiis  foil,  settle  the  question,  for  this  generation  at  least,  as  conclusively 
as  the  late  civil  war  settled  the  question  of  secession,  whether  this  is  a 
goTemment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
all,  or  whether  it  is  a  paternal  government,  to  be  conducted  and  con- 
troUed  by  Ck>ngre88  to  promote  such  objects  and  purposes  as  the. majority 
in  Coogress  from  time  to  time  may  determine  to  fasten  on  the  country. 

The  contest  will  be  none  the  less  earnest  because  it  is  waged  with 
Mots  instead  of  bullets,  and  the  result  will  be  none  the  less  conclusive 
because  of  its  peaceful  character.  Both  parties  have  put  forth  candi- 
dates worthy  of  the  support  of  those  who  advocate  the  principles  they 
represttit,  and  both  sides  are  organizing,  I  am  happy  to  say,  through 
national,  State,  and  local  clubs,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full  strength  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

The  questions  at  issue  are  as  old  in  principle  as  the  establishment  of 
dril  government  among  men.  On  the  one  side  will  be  arrayed,  as  they 
always  have  been,  all  the  organizations  and  combinations  of  capital  and 
power  that  seek  wealth  by  legislation,  and  especially  those  who  demand 
from  Congress  protection  by  tariff  taxation  against  competition  with 
goods  produced  abroad,  in  order  that  tbe  American  consumers  of  the 
goods  they  prodace  here  may  be  compelled  to  pay  them  the  prices  they 
demand  Ibr  the  goods  they  make.  On  the  other  side  will  be  arrayed 
tbose  who  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  special  privileges  to 
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&vored  classes  at  the  pablic  expense,  and  who  claim  that  aU  taxation 
of  the  people  by  their  representatives,  in  whatever  form  imposed,  must 
be  for  public  porposes,  and  that  it  can  be  imposed  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  support  an  economically  administered  gOTemment 

Of  course  there  is  a  large  class  of  voters— far  more  than  enough  to 
detennine  which  party  shall  win — ^who,  up  to  this  time,  have  not  studied 
carefully  the  propositions  involved,  lily  hope  is  that  the  discussion  all 
over  the  country  this  fall  will  convince  the  people  that  their  true  interests 
will  be  best  promoted  by  the  success  of  the  Democracy. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the  public  mind  rarely  grasps  with  vigor 
more  than  one  great  public  question  at  a  time.  When  its  energies  are 
concentrated  on  a  single  vital  issue,  it  ordinarily  succeeds  in  sifting  it 
thoroughly  and  in  separating  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  "  Everybody  is 
wiser  than  anybody,"  because  everybody's  interest  is  that  equal  justice 
shall  be  meted  out  to  all,  and  that  unequal  or  exclusive  pnvileges  shall 
not  be  granted  to  favored  classes.  Happily  for  the  couittry  there  is 
nothing  to  distract  the  public  mind  from  the  calm  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  great  issues,  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
deemed  so  fiw*re%0hiug  and  overshadowing  as  to  make  it  the  sole  subject 
to  which  he  directed  the  attention  of  Congress  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, a  few  extracts  from  which  I  propose  to  quote.  The  opening  sen 
tences  are  as  follows : 

Jb  the  Congresi  of  the  United  Statee: 

Ton  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  yonr  legislative  duties  with  a  condition  of 
the  national  finances  which  imperatively  demands  immediate  and  oarefol  considera- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted,  through  the  operation  of  present  laws, 
firom  the  industries  and  necessities  of  the  people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Qovemment. 

When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  onr  institutions  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
the  full  eigoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  with  only  snoh 
deduction  as  may  be  his  share  towards  the  careful  and  economical  maintenance  of 
the  Oovernment  which  protects  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction  of  more  than  this 
is  indefensible  extortion,  and  a  culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness  and  Justice. 
This  wrong  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  national  taxation,  like  other 
wrongs,  multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  consequences.  The  public  treasury,  which  should 
only  exist  as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's  tribute  to  its  leg)ltimate  objeota  of  ex- 
penditure, becomes  a  hoarding-place  for  money  needlessly  withdrawn  from  trade  and 
the  people's  use,  thus  crippling  our  national  energies,  suspending  our  country's  de- 
velopment, preventing  investment  in  productive  enterprise,  threatening  financial 
disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder. 

This  condition  of  our  Treasury  is  not  altogether  Jiew ;  and  it  has  more  than  once  of 
late  been  submitted  to  the  x>eople's  representatives  in  the  Congress,  who  alone  can 
apply  a  remedy.  And  yet  the  situation  still  continues,  with  aggravated  incidents, 
more  than  ever  presaging  financial  convulsion  and  wide-spread  disaster. 

After  stating  what  expedients  he  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  in 
order  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy,  which  must  follow  the  locking  of 
the  circulating  medium  in  the  public  Treasury,  he  says : 

While  the  expedients  thus  employed,  to  release  to  the  people  the  money  lying  idls 
In  the  Treasury,  served  to  avert  immediate  danger,  our  surplus  rev^nes  have  con- 
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ynned  to  aocamoLato,  the  exoes  s  for  the  present  year  amounting  on  the  let  day  of 
December  to  $55,256,701.19,  and  estimated  to  reach  the  samof  tll3,0(X),000  on  the3(Hh 
of  Jime  next,  at  which  date  it  is  expected  that  this  sum,  added  to  prior  accumulations, 
will  swell  the  surplus  in  the  Tieasury  to  $140,000,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with  such  a  withdrawal  from  use  of  the  peo- 
pled drcnlating  medium,  our  business  community  may  not  in  the  near  future  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  distress  which  was  quite  lately  produced  from  the  same  cause.  And 
while  the  functions  of  our  National  Treasury  should  be  few  and  simple,  and  while  its 
best  oondition  would  be  reached,  I  belieye,  by  its  entire  disconnection  with  private 
business  intertets,  yet  when,  by  a  perversion  of  its  purposes,  it  idly  holds  money  use- 
lessly subtracted  from  the  channels  of  trade,  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  the  claim 
that  some  legitimate  means  should  be  devised  by  the  Government  to  restore  in  an 
emeigency,  without  waste  or  extravagance,  such  mouey  to  its  place  among  the  people. 

The  President,  of  coarse,  advises  Congress  that  there  is  bat  one  hon- 
est and  jast  way  to  obviate  the  evils  and  right  the  wrongs  which  con- 
fessedly exist,  and  that  is  to  redace  the  taxation  needlessly  and,  there- 
fore, wrongfhlly  imposed  apon  the  people  by  existing  Liws,  to  the  annnal 
reqairements  of  an  ecoDomically-adiniDistereil  Government.  I  again 
qaote^  as  no  man  in  all  the  debate  in  either  house  of  Congress  or  else- 
where has  presented  the  whole  question  as  well  as  the  President  has. 
He  says : 

Onr  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this  needless  surplus  is  t-aken  from  the 
peopie  and  put  into  the  public  Treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied  upon  im- 
portations from  abroad,  and  internal-revenue  taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  aud  spirituoos  and  malt  liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the  things 
sQbjeeted  to  internal-re  venae  taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries;  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  Just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articlesi  and 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship  to  any 
portion  of  the  people. 

Bat  oar  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  aud  illogical  source  of  unnec- 
essary taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  aud  amended.  These  laws,  as  their  pri- 
mary and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  the  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and 
tobject  to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the 
doty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles. 
Many  of  these  things,  however,  are  raised  or  mauufaoiiircd  in  our  own  country,  and 
the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign  goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these 
home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  possible  for  those  of  our  people  who  are 
msoofaeturers  to  make  these  taxed  articles  aud  sell  them  for  a  price  equal  to  that  de- 
manderl  for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid  cuscoms  duty.  So  it  happens  that 
vhile  comparatively  a  few  use  the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who  never 
used  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same 
kind  made  in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  qnite  the  same  enhanced  price 
vhieh  the  duty  addji  to  the  imported  articles.  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  duty 
charged  thereon  into  the  public  treasury,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  who 
boy  domesi^ic  articles  of  the  same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to 
ibis  doty  to  the  home  manufacturer.  This  reference  to  the  operation  of  our  tariff 
IswB  18  not  made  by  way  of  instruction,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  manner  in  which  they  impose  a  burden  upon  those  who  consume 
domestic  products  as  well  as  those  who  consume  imported  articles,  and  thus  create 
ttu  apoQ  all  onr  people. 

It  is  act  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country  of  this  taxation.  It  must  be  ex- 
ieauYeHy  continued  as  the  source  of  the  Go \rern meat's  income ;  and  in  a  re-adJustment 
afoor  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor  engaged  in  manufacture  should  be  care- 
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fally  considered,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  mannfiBetnrerB.  It  may  be  ealted 
protection,  or  by  ady  other  name,  but  relief  from  the  hardships  and  dangers  o£  oar 
present  tariff  laws  should  be  devised  with  especial  precaution  against  imperillog^  the 
existence  of  our  manufacturing  interests.  Bat  this  existence  should  not  mean  a  condi- 
tion which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welfore  or  a  national  exigency,  moat  always 
insure  the  realization  of  immense  profits  instead  of  moderately  profitable  re(tams.  As 
the  Yolume  and  diversity  of  our  national  activities  increase,  new  reoniits  are  added 
to  those  who  desire  a  continuation  of  the  advantages  which  they  conceive  the  proeeiit 
system  of  tariff  taxation  directly  affords  them.  So  stubbornly  have  all  efforts  to  re- 
form the  present  condition  been  resisted  by  those  of  our  fellow-citizeiSs  tuns  en^a^ed, 
that  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the  suspicion,  entertained  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
there  exists  an  organized  combination  all  along  the  line  to  maintain  their  advantage. 

Again  he  says: 

By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  17,392,099  of  our  population  en- 
gaged in  all  kinds  of  industries,  7,670,493  are  employed  in  agriculture,  4,074,238  in 
professional  and  personal  service  (2,934,876  of  whom  are  domestic  servants  and 
laborers),  while  1,810,258  are  employed  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  3,837,112 
classed  as  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  the  last  number  given  should  be  considerably 
dnoed.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  should  be 
deducted  from  those  which  it  indndes  375,143  carpenters  and  Joiners,  285,401  u&illi- 
ners,  dressmakers,  and  8eamstresse«<,  172,726  blacksmiths,  133,756  tailors  and  tailor- 
esses,  102,473  masons,  76,241  butchers,  41,309  bakers,  22,083  plasterers,  and  4,891  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  agricultural  implements,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
1,214,023,  leaving  2,623,089  persons  employed  in  such  manufacturing  indnstries  aa  are 

claimed  to  be  benefited  by  high  tariff.  * 

•  •  •  .       •  •  •  • 

To  these  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  their  employment  and  maintain  their  wagee 
by  resisting  a  chauge.  There  should  be  no  disposition  to  answer  snch  suggestiona  by 
the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  minority  among  those  who  labor,  and  therefore 
should  forego  an  advantage,  in  the  interest  of  low  prices  for  the  majority ;  their 
compensation,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  should  at  all 
times  be  scrupulously  kept  in  view ;  and  yet  with  slight  reflection  they  will  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  they  are  consumers  with  the  rest ;  that  they,  too,  have  their  own 
wants  and  those  of  their  families  to  supply  from  their  earnings,  and  that  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  amouut  of  their  wages,  will  regulate  the 
measure  of  their  welfare  and  comfort. 

But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be  so  measured  as  not  to  necessi- 
tate or  justify  either  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  working  man  nor  the  lessening 
of  his  wages;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to  the'  manufacturer,  after  a  neoeseary 
re-a4justment,  should  furnish  no  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  bis  em- 
ploy^ either  in  their  opportunity  to  work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  compensation. 
Nor  can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fail  to  understand  that  while  a  hi^h  tarifif  is 
claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the  payment  of  remunerative  wages,  it  certainly  re- 
sults in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  which, 
in  almost  countless  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  receives 
at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  before  he  reaches  his  home  is 
obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article  which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to 
return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits  the  hard- 
earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil. 

I  will  give  only  one  more  extract,  and  I  may  say  that  the  whole  arga- 
ment  is  so  able,  cogent,  and  condensed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
select  any  portion  of  it  without  impairing  the  strength  and  marring  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.    He,  at  least,  will  not  be  accused  of  evasion  or 
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cowaidioe  in  the  presentation  of  liis  views  and  recommendations.  If 
uiy  President  ever  satisfied  the  American  people  that  he  subordinated 
ptirate  ends  to  public  interests,  and  had  the  courage  to  express  his 
oonvietionSy  regardless  of  personal  consequences,  President  Cleveland 
in  this  message,  in  his  veto  of  the  dependent  pension  bill,  and  in  his 
snforoement  of  absolute  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  public  officials,  high 
and  low,  has  satisfied  them  that  he  is  acting  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
public  good.  He  can  say,  as  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  said  to  those 
who  urged  temporizing  measures  on  him  as  the  safest : 

He  either  fean  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  smaU, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  tooch. 

And  win  or  lose  it  aU. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  American  people  will  indorse  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  message.  It  answers  all  the  claptrap  about 
protection  and  free  trade,  and  nobody  can  deny  the  truth  of  it. 

It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  ehange  can  haye  any  injorioas  effect  upon  oar  manu* 
lutarusu  On  the  ocmtrary,  it  would  appear  to  give  them  a  better  chance  in  foreign 
BsAeli  witii  the  manafacturers  of  Qther  oountries,  who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free 
■itttiaL  Thoa  onr  people  might  hav6  the  opportunity  of  extending  their  sales  be- 
yood  the  nmitB  of  home  oonsomption— saving  them  firom  the  depression,  interruption 
ii  Wisi]ies%  and  loss  cansed  by  a  glutted  domestic  market,  and  affording  their  em- 
ploy^ more  eertain  and  steady  labor,  with  its  resulting  quiet  and  contentment. 

The  question  thus  imperatively  presented  for  solution  should  be  approached  in  a 
iprit  higher  than  partisanship  and  considered  in  the  light  of  that  regard  for  patriotic 
duty  whiob  should oharaeterize  the  action  of  those  intrusted  with  the  weal  of  a  oou- 
iding  people.  But  the  obligation  to  declared  party  policy  and  principle  is  not  want- 
iBg  to  urge  prompt  and  effectiTe  action.  Both  of  the  great,  political  parties  now 
itpwsented  in  the  Government  have,  by  repeated  and  authoritative  declarations, 
londflBBed  ^he  condition  of  our  laws  which  permit  the  collection  from  the  people  of 
tnaeesHary  reTenne,  and  hi^Te,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  promised  is  correction  ; 
and  Dttither  as  oitiaens  or  partisans  are  our  countrymen  in  a  mood  to  condone  the  de- 
libeiate  violation  of  these  pledges. 

Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon  the 
theories  of  pioteetion  and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much  of  bandying  epithets. 
It  is  a  oomdMan  which  confronts  na—not  a  theory.  Relief  from  this  condition  may 
involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our  home  productions, 
Vet  the  entire  withdrawal  of  such  advantages  should  not  be  contemplated.  The 
^■estion  of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  persistent  claim  made  in  cer- 
tela  quarters,  thai  all  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from  ui\|nst  and  unnecessary  taxa- 
tifla  sie  sehemea  of  so-called  frve-traders,  is  mischievous  and  far  removed  from  any 
Qouideration  ibr  the  public  good. 

The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the 
BMMmy  expenaes  of  an  eoonomieal  operation  of  the  Qovemment,  and  to  restore  to 
the  business  of  the  eonntry  the  money  which  we  hold  in  the  Treasury  through  the 
pVfWNon  of  governmental  powers.  These  things  can  and  should  be  done  with  safety 
to  all  oar  industries,  without  danger  to  the  opportunity  for  remunerative  labor  which 
oor  vorking-meu  need,  and  with  benefit  to  them  and  all  our  people,  by  cheapening 
thttrmmoa  of  anbsistence  and  increasing  the  measure  of  their  comforts. 

I  know  that  epithets  are  not  argumenta,  and  that  denunciation  on 
made  or  the  other  doea  not  establish  either  a  principle  or  a £Mt. 
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Bat  the  Supreme  Ooart  of  the  United  States  and  the  oonrtB  of  the 
several  States  have  denounced  taxation  in  all  its  forms^  when  imposed 
to  protect  or  build  up  manufacturing  interests  and  industries,  or  for  any 
purpose  other  than  for  public  use  in  running  the  necessary  machinery 
of  the  Government,  as  spoliation  and  legalized  robbery;  I  can  therefore 
afford  to  use  the  same  language.  I  said,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
Senate  on  the  20th  of  March,  1882 : 

In  the  case  of  the  Loan  Aaeoelation  vs.  Topeka,  in  20  Wallace,  657,  Jndge  MiUer 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  oonrt,  stated  the  doctrine  in  language  tiiat  has  been. 
repeated  over  and  orer  again,  bat  it  will  bear  repetition.    An  attempt  was  made  to 
tax  the  people  of  the  city  of  Topeka  nnder  the  anthority  given  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature so  as  to  issne  one  hundred  bonds  of  $1,000  each  to  establish  the  King  Wronght 
Iron  Bridge  Manufacturing  and  Iron  Works  Company  of  Topeka,  and  to  aid  in  en- 
couraging that  company  in  establishing  and  operating  bridge  shops  in  said  city  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which  had  plenary  power,  certainly  as  mach 
power  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  under  the  limited  power  given  in  the 
Constitution,  which  is  to  lay  and  collect  t*azee,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.    Certainly,  the  power  of  the  legislature  that  imposed  the  tax  is  as  broad  as, 
the  power  we  have,  as  aU  power  not  granted  is  reserved  in  the  Constitution  to  the 
States  and  the  people.    The  people  of  Topeka  refused  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds.    Suit  was  brought.    The  case  came  t6  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  Judge  Miller  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  uses  this  language  : 
/  **  The  power  to  tax  is^  therefore,  the  strongest,  the  most  pervading  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  Government,  reaching  directly  or  indirectly  to  all  classes  of  the  people.    It  was 
said  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  v$.  the  State  of  Maryland,  that 
the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.    A  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  the 
propositien  is  seen  in  the  £u)t  that  the  existing  tax  of  10  per  cent,  imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  circulation  of  all  other  banks  than  the  national  banks,  drove 
out  of  existence  every  State  bank  of  circulation  within  a  year  or  two  after  its  passage. 
This  power  can  as  readily  be  employed  against  one  class  of  individuals  and  in  favor 
of  another,  so  as  to  ruin  the  one  class  and  give  unlimited  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
other,  if  there  is  no  implied  limitation  of  the  uses  for  which  the  power  may  be  exer- 
cised.    To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  Gk>vemment  on  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  It  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enter- 
prises and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  robbery  because  it  is  done  nnder 
the  forms  of  law  and  is  called  taxation.    This  is  not  legislation.    It  is  a  decree  nnder 
legislative  forms.    Ijfor  is  it  taxation. 

"  *X  tax,'  says  Webster's  dictionary,  *  is  a  rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed  on  the  per- 
son or  property  of  a  citizen  by  government  for  use  of  the  nation  or  State.'  'Taxes 
are  burdens  or  charges  imposed  by  the  legislature  upon  persons  or  property  to  raise 
money  for  public  purposes.'  Coulter,  J.,  in  Northern  Liberties  vt.  St.  John's  Churchy 
says  very  forcibly:  '  I  think  the  common  mind  has  everywhere  taken  in  the  under- 
standing that  taxes  are  a  public  imposition,  levied  by  authority  of  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Qovemment  in  all  its  machinery  and  operations — 
that  they  are  imposed  for  a  public  purpose.'" 

In  that  case  he  calls  attention  to  a  very  large  number  of  authorities.  Judge  Miller 
says  further : 

'*  If  it  be  said  that  a  benefit  results  to  the  local  public  of  a  town  by  establishing 
manufactures,  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  business  or  pursuit  which  employs 
capital  or  labor.  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  innkeeper,  the  banker,  the  builder, 
the  steam-boat  owner,  are  equally  promoters  of  the  public  good,  and  equally  deservinur 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  by  forced  contributions.    No  line  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
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flaBO&etiner  which  would  not  opea  the  coffers  of  the  pahlio  treaaury  to  the  impor- 
tonitifle  of  two-thirds  of  the  bnsluesB  men  of  the  city  or  town.'' 

The  Sapieme  Conrt  lefer  with  Approbation  to  oases  decided  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
embracing  exactly  the  same  principle,  that  whether  taxation  is  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
tax  or  in  any  other  form,  It  makes  no  difference ;  whenever  property  may  be  seised  or 
leried  on  to  enlbroe  the  payment  of  the  boiden  Imposed  on  property,  it  is  as  mnch  a 
tax  io  one  form  as  in  another,  and  all  men  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  any  respect 
admit  that  the  tariff  is  nothing  hot  a  tax.  Bnt  when  it  is  imposed  for  revenne  pm> 
posM  I  sgiee  that  it  is  constitntional ;  when  it  is  laid  for  subsidy  or  the  protection 
o(  special  interests,  I  insist  it  is  nnconstitntional,  nnll,  and  void.  In  that  I  am  fnlly 
soitatned  by  the  very  able  opinions  by  all  the  jndges  of  the  State  of  Maine,  delivering 
opinions  seriatim  when  questions  were  propounded  to  them  by  the  State  legislature. 
(8ee  5d  Maine  Reports,  page  590,  etc. )    The  leading  qnestion  was : 

'^Hss  the  legislaturB  anthority  under  the  constitution  to  pass  laws  enabling  towns, 
by  gift  of  money  or  loan  of  bonds,  to  assist  individuals  or  corporations  to  establish  or 
carry  on  mannf acturing  of  various  kinds,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  said  towns  T  " 

The  Judges  took  ap  the  question  submitted  to  them.  Among  other  things,  the 
three  judges  who  signed  the  first  opinion.  Chief- Justice  Appleton,  Judge  Walton,  and 
Jodge  Danforth,  used  language,  some  of  which  I  will  read.    They  said : 

"  Taxes  are  the  enforoed  proportional  contribution  of  each  citizen  out  of  his  estate, 
levied  by  authority  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  for  all  public 
needa.  They  are  the  property  of  tiie  citizen  taken  from  the  citisen  by  the  €k>vem- 
nent,  and  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  it. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  a  public  nature  any  more  entitling  the  manufacturer  to  pub- 
lic pfta  than  the  sailor,  the  mechanic,  the  Iv^mberman  or  the  farmer.  Our  Govem- 
Dent  ia  based  upon  equality  of  rights.  All  honest  employments  are  honorable.  The 
State  can  not  rightfully  discriminate  among  occupations,  for  a  discrimination  'in 
hvor  of  one  branch  of  industry  is  a  discrimination  adverse  to  all  other  branches. 
The  State  is  equally  to  protect  all,  giving  no  undue  advantage  or  special  and  exclu- 
uTe  preference  to  any." 

Thai  opinion  6f  the  Judges  of  Maine  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  arghments  made 
bj  leading  Bepubllcan  Senators  that  if  there  was  no  revenue  required,  no  pension 
list,  no  army,  no  navy,  they  would  still  protect  manufactures,  and  would  exact  taxes 
by  I^alation  from  the  mass  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  private  parties,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  sell  goods  at  high  prices  so  that  they  may  carry  on  their  business 
profitably.    The  judges  of  Maine  proceed  to  say : 

"Ko  pablio  exigency  can  require  private  spoliation  for  the  private  benefits  of 
farored  individuals.  If  the  citizen  is  protected  in  his  property  by  the  constitution 
t^at  the  public,  much  more  is  he  against  private  rapacity." 

Congress  has  only  to  make  one  more  turn  of  the  protection  wheel  and  make  the 
tu  fer  the  benefit  of  the  now  highly  protective  monopolies  absolutely  prohibitory. 
WOlany  Senator  say  that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  pass  an  act  pro- 
dding that  '*  in  order  to  encourage  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  associates,"  who  are 
iheady  protected  by  patents  against  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  **  we  will 
pvohibit  the  introduction  of  fbreign  Bessemer  steel  rails  into  the  United  States,"  that 
Ae  eoorts  would  not  declare  that  act  unconstitutional  T  Yet  we  have  very  nearly 
1mm  it.  The  chances  are  that  it  will  soon  become  a  prohibitory  tax  at  $14  a  ton. 
Again  the  court  say,  and  I  hope  what  they  say  may  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
people: 

"If  it  were  proposed  to  pass  an  act  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns 
by  Tote  to  transfisr  the  farms  or  the  horses  or  oxen,  or  a  part  thereof,  from  the  right- 
ful owners  to  some  manufacturer  whom  the  minority  might  select,  the  monstroasneHS 
^  *nch  proposed  legislation  would  be  transparent.  But  the  mode  by  which  prep- 
ay wenld  be  token  firom  one  or  many  and  given  to  another  or  others  can  make  no 
In  the  underlying  principle.    It  is  the  taking  that  constitutes  the  wrongs 
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no  matter  how  taken.  Whether  the  oow  or  the  ox  be  taken  from  the  unwilling 
owner  and  given  to  a  mannfaotorer,  or  the  gift  be  of  money  obtained  by  a  sale  made 
by  the  collector,  or  by  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  avoid  snoh  sale,  does  not  and  cai^ 
not  change  the  principle.  In  either  case  the  oow  or  the  ox  or  the  Talne  thereof  ifl 
taken  from  the  owner  and  is  given  away  by  others  without  the  owner^s  consent.  U 
a  part  of  one's  estate  may  be  given  away,  another  and  another  portion  may  apon  the 
same  principle  be  given  away  nntil  all  is  gone.  "What  is  this  bat  manifest  and  nn^ 
disguised  spoliation  f  " 

Each  of  the  other  Judges  gave  substantially  the  same  opinion,  in  different  language 
ol  course,  but  e^h  of  them  pronounced  it  legislative  robbery,  tlieir  language  being 
quite  as  denunciatory  as  any  used  on  this  floor  by  any  of  us.  Judge  Dickoraon  uses 
this  language: 

''What  claim  has  manufacturing  to  such  preference  over  other  branehes  of  indaairy, 
oommeroe,  trade,  agricultuie,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These  are  honorable  and  bene- 
ficial pursuits,  and  the  constitution  of  this  State  will  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  any 
powers  given  to  the  legislature  to  authorize  towns  and  cities  to  discriminate  against 
these  employments  and  in  favor  of  manufacturing  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  1{ 
municipal  corporations  may  assess  a  tax  upon  their  citisens  by  authority  of  law  to 
encourage  one,  it  may  each  and  all  the  branehes  of  necessary  industry,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  reduced  to  this:  Has  the  legislature  the  constitutional  authority  to  authorize 
the  towns  and  cities  in  this  State  to  tax  their  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  aiding, 
establishing,  or  carrying  on,  not  only  mann£EK>turing  properly  so  called,  but  also  flBkrm- 
ing,  ship-building,  trading,  innkeeping,  printing,  banking,  insurance,  and  any  other 
branch  of  beneficial  industry  f  " 

When  another  case  came  up  afterwards,  which  is  reported  in  0D  Maine,  "Allen  ra. 
Inhabitants  of  Jay,"  the  chief  Justice  decided  a  similar  question.  The  authorities, 
under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  had  attempted  to  grant  aid  to  a  manufiicturing  com- 
pany, or  to  a  saw-mill  that  was  about  to  be  established.    The  Judge  said  in  that  case : 

''Taxation  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  term,  implies  the  raising  of  money  for  pub- 
lic uses,  and  excludes  the  raising  if  for  private  objects  and  purposes.  *  I  concede,' 
says  Black,  C.  J.,  in  Sharpless  v§.  Mayor,  21  Pennsylvania,  167,  '  that  a  law  authoriz- 
ing taxation  for  any  other  than  public  purposes  is  void.'  'A  tax,'  remarks  Green, 
O.  J.,  in  Camden  «s.  Allen,  2  Dutch.,  839,  'is  an  impost  levied  by  authority  of  gov- 
ernment upon  its  citizens  or  subjects  for  the  support  of  the  state.' 

"No  authority  or  even  dictum  can  be  found,"  observes  Dillon,  C.  J.,  in  Hanson 
«0.  Yemon,  27  Iowa,  28,  '  which  asserts  that  there  can  be  any  legitimate  taxation 
when  the  money  to  be  raised  does  not  go  into  the  public  treasury,  or  is  not  destined 
ibr  the  use  of  the  government  or  some  of  the  governmental  divisions  of  the  state.' 

"  If  there  is  any  proposition  about  which  there  is  an  entire  and  uniform  weight  of 
Judicial  authority,  it  is  that  taxes  are  to  be  imposed  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  varied  and  manifold  purposes  of  government,  and  not  for  private  objects 
or  the  special  benefit  of  individuals.  Taxation  originates  from  and  is  imposed  by 
and  for  the  state. 

"  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  thereby  capital  would  be  created.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Capital  is  the  saving  of  past  earnings  ready  for  productive  employment.  The 
bonds  of  a  town  may  enable  the  holder  to  obtain  money  by  their  transfer,  as  he 
might  do  by  that  of  any  good  note.  But  no  capital  is  thereby  created.  It  is  only  a 
transfer  of  capital  from  one  kind  of  business  to  another. 

"  The  industry  of  each  man  and  woman  engaged  in  productive  employment  is  of 
'  benefit '  to  the  town' in  which  such  industry  is  employed.  This  can  be  predicated  of 
all  useful  labor,  of  all  productive  industry.  But  because  all  usefhl  labor,  all  productive 
industry,  conduces  to  the  public  benefit,  does  it  follow  that  the  people  are  to  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  one  man  or  of  one  special  kind  of  manufacturing  f 

"The  sailor,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  lumberman,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  aid 
of  coerced  loan9  tP  enab)^  tbem  to  Cfvry  on  their  busin«Qf(  y^^  M»(|B!VH  Putdhios  4e, 
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Lado.  Our  GovemiDent  U  based  oa  equality  of  right.  The  state  can  nofc  disorimi- 
nate  amoog  oocapatiooa,  for  a  diBcriminatioa  in  favor  of  one  is  a  disorimination  ad- 
rene  to  all  others.  While  the  state  is  boand  to  protect  all,  it  ceases  to  give  that  Just 
pn>te4:tion  when  it  affords  undue  advantages,  or  gites  special  and  exclusive  prefer- 
eoeea  to  particular  individuals  and  particular  and  special  industries  at  the  cost  and 
ehaig0  of  the  rest  of  the  commuuity. 

"'Where  is  the  difference  between  the  coerced  contribution  of  the  tax-gatherer  to  be 
loaned  to  individuals  for  their  benefit  and  those  of  the  conqueror  froDi  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  conntr3  f  " 

I  can  add  nothing  to  strengthen  the  emphatic  coodemnation  pronounced  by  the 
liighest  jodicial  authorities  of  the  land  against  all  schemes  of  taxation  and  all  devices 
sod  pretexts  whereby  either  manufacturing  or  other  favored  interests  are  sought  to 
be  sabaidized,  protected  from  competition,  or  built  up  by  taxation  imposed  upon  the 
people  for  their  benetit. 

Every  utterance  applies  with  full  force  on  the  position  npw  assumed 
by  the  Repablican  party  in  its  platform  on  the  measure  before  the 
Senate. 

The  leading  statesmen  of  the  country  have  always  reprobated  the 
taxation  of  all  the  people  in  the  interests  of  favored  classes.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  the  great  debate  in  the  House  in  1A24,  said : 

Gentlemen  tell  us  that  they  are  in  favor  of  domestic  industry ;  ,so  am  I.  They 
would  give  it  protection ;  so  would  I.  But  then  all  domestic  industry  is  not  confined 
to  mannfactnres.  The  employments  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation  are 
ill  branehes  of  the  same  industry ;  they  all  furnish  employment  for  American  cap!  - 
ul  and  American  labor.  And  when  the  question  is,  whether  new  duties  shall  be  laid 
for  the  porpoee  of  giving  further  encouragement  to  particular  manufaclures,  every 
reasooablo  man  must  ask  himself  both  whether  the  proposed  new  encouragement  be 
Beeessarjy  and  whether  it  can  be  given  without  ii^ustice  to  other  branches  of  indus- 
try. 

These  are  questions  which  the  American  people  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  consider  very  carefully. 
Mr.  Webster  further  said : 

I  wHl  now  proceed,  sir,  to  state  some  objections  in  a  more  general  nature  to  the  course 
of  Mr.  Speaker's  observations.  He  seems  to  me  to  argue  the  question  as  if  all  domes- 
tic industry  were  confined  to  the  production  of  manufactured  articles ;  as  if  the  em- 
ptojmeat  of  onr  own  capital  and  our  own  labor,  in  the  occupations  of  commerce  and 
BSTigatio(Dy  were  not  as  emphatically  domestic  industry  as  any  other  occupation. 
SofM  other  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  debate  have  spoken  of  the  price  paid  for 
ereiy  mAnnfactured  article  as  so  much  given  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  labor 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  own.  But  is  not  every  article  the  product  of  our  own  labor 
astroly  as  if  we  had  manufactured  it  ourselves?  Our  labor  has  earned  it  and  paid 
tha  price  for  it.  It  is  so  much  added  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth.  If  the  com- 
■odity  were  dollars  nobody  would  doubt  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  and  it  is 
pneiasly  as  correct  in  its  application  to  any  other  commodity  as  to  silver.  One 
isan  makes  a  yard  of  cloth  at  home ;  another  raises  agricultural  products  and  bays 
s  yard  of  imported  cloth.  Both  these  are  equally  the  earnings  of  domestic  Indus- 
txy,  and  the  only  questions  that  arise  in  the  case  are  two :  The  first  is,  which 
ii  the  beet  mode,  under  all  the  circumstances,  of  obtaining  the  article  T  The 
MeoDd  iiy  how  far  this  question  is  proper  to  be  decided  by  government,  and  how  far 
it  ii  proper  to  be  left  to  individual  discretion  f  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  dis^ 
tiactioa  which  attributes  to  certain  employments  the  peculiar  appellation  of  Ameri- 
ca indostry;  and  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  extremely  unwise  to  attempt  such  discrim- 
iutiooa. 

S.  Eep.  2332 10 
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We  are  asked.  What  nations  have  ever  attained  eminent  prosperity  without  en- 
couraging manufaotnTesT  I  may  ask,  What  nation  ever  reached  the  like  prosperity 
without  promoting  foreign  trade?  I  regard  these  interests  as  closely  connected,  and. 
am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  our  aim  to  canse  them  to  flourish  together.  I  know 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  promote  manufactures  at  least  for  a  time,  but  probably  for 
a  short  time  only,  if  we  might  act  in  disregard  of  other  interests.  We  could  cause  a 
sudden  transfer  of  capital,  and  a  violent  change  in  the  pursuits  of  men.  We  could 
exceedingly  benefit  some  classes  by  these  means.  But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the 
interests  of  others?  • 

For  my  part,  I  see  very  little  relief  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  their  em- 
ployments, or  who  find  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  they  need,  raised,- in  any 
of  the  alternatives  which  Mr.  Speaker  has  presented.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  they 
may,  if  they  choose,  continue  to  buy  the  foreign  article  ;  the  answer  is,  the  price  is 
augmented  ;  nor  that  they  may  use  the  domestic  article ;  the  price  of  that  is  also  in- 
creased. Nor  can  they  supply  themselves  by  the  substitution  of  their  own  fabric. 
How  can  the  agriculturist  make  his  own  iron  ?  How  can  the  ship-owner  grow  his 
own  hemp  ? 

These  views  are  as  applicable  to  the  measures  and  propositions  now 
pending  as  they  were  then,  and  the  men  of  America  will  indorse  and 
support  them. 

General  Garfield,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1870, 
describing  the  -American  industries  that  were  entitled  to  protection, 
said: 

We  are  limited  in  our  tariff  legislation  by  two  things :  first,  the  demands  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  second,  the  wants  and  demands  of  American  industry.  I  reject  that 
narrow  view  which  considers  industry  any  one  particular  form  of  labor.  I  object 
to  any  theory  that  treats  the  industries  of  the  country  as  they  were  treated  in  the 
last  census,  when  we  had  one  schedule  for  agriculture  and  another  for  industry,  as 
though  agriculture  was  not  an  industry,  as  though  commerce  and  trade  and  trans- 
portation were  not  industries.  American  industry  is  labor  in  any  form  which  gives 
value  to  the  raw  materials  or  elements  of  nature,  either  by  extracting  them  firom  the 
earth,  the  air,  or  the  sea,  or  by  modifying  their  forms,  or  transporting  them  through 
the  channels  of  trade  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  or  in  any  way  rendering  them 
better  fitted  for  the  use  of  man.  All  these  are  parts  of  American  industry,  and  deserve 
the  careful  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Liegislature  of  the  nation.  Wherever  a  ship 
plows  the  sea,  or  a  plow  furrows  the  field;  wherever  a  mine  yields  its  treasure; 
wherever  a  ship  or  a  railroad  train  carries  freight  to  market ;  wherever  the  smoke  of 
a  furnace  rises,  or  the  daug  of  the  loom  resounds;  even  in  the  lonely  garret  where 
the  seamstress  plies  her  busy  needle — there  is  industry.  (Vol.  13,  part  6,  Record,  July 
14,  1882,  page  6034.) 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  every  leading  statesman  of  the  country  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  condemning  the  policy  now  advocated  by  the  Bepublicau 
leaders,  but  I  am  content  to  stand  on  the  decision  of  the  courts  and  the 
opinions  of  the  eminent  men  from  whom  I  have  quoted. 

Turning  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  proposition,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  when  the  arguments  of  the  ablest  and  fairest  advocates 
of  the  protective  tariff  system  are  analyzed  they  are  all  based  on  the 
.false  as  sumption  that  the  tax  is  paid  by  foreigners,  or  is  imposed  on 
goods  imported  to  prevent  foreigners  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
cheap  pauper  labor  employed  by  them  in  the  production  of  their  goods, 
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and  to  protect  Ainericau  laborers,  who  receive  higher  wages  here  in  the 
production  of  like  articles,  against  sucL  degrading  competition.  The 
truth  is,  as  tlie  President  very  clearly  shows,  that  tbe  American  con- 
SQiner  not  only  pays  every  dollar  of  the  tariff  tax  imposed  on  goods 
iiD|)orted,  bat  he  pays  a  price  equal  to  the  foreign  price,  with  the  tariff 
tax  added,  on  all  similar  goods  manufactured  in  this  country ;  and,  as 
four-fifths,  on  an  average,  of  all  such  goods  consumed  here  are  made  at 
borne,  and  only  one-fifth  imxH>rted,  the  Government,  which  collects  only 
tbe  tax  on  goods  imported,  gets  but  one-fifth  of  the  tax,  while  Con- 
gress requires  all  American  consumers  to  pay  the  other  four-fifths  to 
tbeir  protected  pets,  many  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  being 
the  beQeliciaries  5  and  they  patriotically  call  that  protecting  American 
industry, 

1  kuow  that  the  leading  advocates  of  protection,  among  them  Sena- 
tors ill  carefully  prepared  speeches,  have  denied  that  the  price  of  the 
hoiDemade  product  is  enhanced  to  the  extent  of  the  tax  on  the  im- 
ported goods,  but  their  denial  does  not  alter  the  fact.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
tectionists all  insist  that  it  is  true,  and  prove  it  conclusively  in  their 
arguments  before  the  committees  of  Congress  when  demanding  protec* 
tJou  ou  their  manufactured  goods.  For  example,  wool  is  the  raw  ma' 
terial  of  the  woolen  manufacturer ;  pig-iron,  of  the  various  iron  pro- 
ducts; lead,  of  the  paints;  tin-plate,  of  many  utensils;  and  so  through 
the  list.  In  every  instance  the  home  manufacturer  of  more  advanced 
fabrics  of  wool,  iron,  lead,  and  all  else  claims  and  obtains  protection  on 
tbefiuished  products,  based  ou  the  assumption  that  his  raw  material  is 
eubauced  in  price  to  him  to  an  amount  equal  to  its  foreign  price  with 
tbe  tariff  tax  added;  and  he  proves  it,  as  I  said,  conclusively,  by  show- 
ing that  he  buys  a  portion,  often  a  large  portion,  of  his  raw  materials 
abroad,  and  i>ays  the  tariff  tax  on  it,  in  preference  to  buying  it  from  the 
producer  here,  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  home  producer  asks  him 
QMrnrban  the  foreign  price  of  the  same  article  with  50  per  cent,  tariff 
tax  added.  Of  coarse  he  asserts  his  right  to  buy  where  it  costs  him 
tbe  least  money;  and  if  that  is  true  of  such  purchases  made  by  men 
vbo  buy  abroad  what  in  their  business  is  raw  material,  out  of  which  to 
naoufactnre  more  finished  products  (and  they  all  prove  that  it  is) — and 
I  may  add  that  our  tariff  laws  are  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  it 
'-^why,  I  ask,  is  it  not  equally  true  in  regard  to  all  purchases  of  im- 
ported goods,  whether  purchasers  ii^tend  to  consume  them  in  the  shape 
in  which  they  are  imported,  or  to  change  their  character  by  additional 
l^bor  after  they  obtain  them  f  The  purpose  for  which  imjiorted  goods 
are  bought  cuts  no  figure  in  the  argument ;  the  fact  is  incontrovertible 
tiiateachpai-chaser  buys  them  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  can  buy  them 
and  pay  the  tariff  tax  on  them,  and  yet  get  them  cheaper  than  he  can 
%  goods  of  the  same  character  produced  here.  If  he  could  not,  there 
would  not  be  a  dollar's  worth  of  imported  goods  sold  in  this  country, 
Uthe  advocates  of  the  protective  system  would  tell  the  truth,  and  avow 
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tbeir  purpose  U>  be  that  do  Americftn  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  bay 
any  manutactured  article^  at  home  or  abro^,  unless  he  pays  to  people 
who  have  no  right  to  any  of  his  money  47  per  cent,  more  tor  it  than  it 
was  worth,  or  more  than  any  citizen  of  any  other  country's  who  is  al- 
lowed to  buy  like  articles  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  pays  for  it, 
they  know  that  they  would  shock  the  people,  and  their  demand  to  be 
restored  to  power  to  carry  out  such  purposes  would  be  indignantly 
frowned  down.  Therefore,  they  adopt  the  specious  and  patriotic  ^'  rally- 
ing cry  ''of  protection  against  foreign  pauper  labor,  which  has  deceived 
thousands  of  their  victims. 

There  are  a  few  plain  tests  by  which,  when  applied,  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  in  determining  from  whom  the  tariff 
tax  is  exacted.  That  tax  is  imposed  only  when  goods  brought  from 
abroad  enter  the  custom-houses  in  this  country.  They  are  all  consumed 
here.  Ko  foreigner  consumes  a  dollar's  worth  of  them.  He  can  get 
them  at  the  price  which  the  American  citizen  pays  for  them,  less 
the  47  per  eeht.  average  tariff  tax,  with  freight,  insurance,  and  otiier 
costs  added,  and  the  importer  would  make  just  as  much  money  by 
selling  to  the  foreigner,  before  he  starts  from  the  foreign  port,  for 
47  per  cent,  less  than  he  sells -to  the  American,  because  when  he  gets 
47  per  cent  and  cost  of  the  voyage  more  out  of  our  people  for  the  goods 
sold  here,  he  gets  back  only  what  he  paid  at  the  custom-house. 

Every  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  know  anything  knows  th&t  the 
home  consumer  of  imported  goods  pays  the  tax,  and  that  foreigners 
consume  none  Of  them ;  therefore,  as  the  American  citizens  consume  all 
of  them,  all  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  American  consumer.  Why  does  he 
pay  it  f  Nobody  is  obliged  to  buy  imported  goods,  when  similar  goods 
are  manufactured  in  this  country.  There  can  be  but  one  answer,  and 
that  I  have  before  stated :  the  American  consumer  finds  it  cheaper  to 
buy  imported  goods  whose  price  has  been  increased  47  per  cent,  by  a 
tax  called  a  tariff,  than  it  would  be  to  buy  like  ^articles  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  at  the  price  the  home  producer  asks  for  them. 
He,  of  course,  buys  where  he  can  buy  cheapest.  Bach  purchase  is  an 
individual  one.  Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  States,  as 
such,  engage  in  trade.  Each  man  pays  the  money  he  has  earned  by  labor 
of  some  sort  for  the  things  he  buys.  All  limitations  imposed  on  bis 
right  to  buy  what  he  needs  in  the  cheapest  markets  are  simply  means 
devised,  more  or  less  honestly  or  dishonestly,  by  Congress,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  imposed,  to  take  money  out  of 'the  con- 
sumer's pocket  The  fact  that  he  finds  it  cheaper  and  better  for  him  to 
buy  the  highly-taxed,  imported  goods  than  to  buy  like  goods  made  at 
home,  is  not  only  conclusive  evidence,  but  ^*  demonstration  strong  as 
proof  of  Holy  Writ,"  that  all  goods  mauuflEMJtured  here  similar  to  those 
imported  are  advanced  to  the  foreign  price  of  the  goods,  with  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  tax  and  cost  of  importation  added,  because,  I  repeat,  if  it 
were  not  so,  no  goods  could  or  would  be  imported.    As  the  home  con- 
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stuner  always  bays  where  he  can  bay  cheapest,  whether  he  ases  them 
as  raw  materials  for  more  advanced  prodacts  or  for  consamption  in  the 
shape  in  which  they  are  imported,  his  action  determides  that  question, 
so  that  no  sophistry,  however  plansible,  can  controvert  the  facts  estab- 
Med  by  the  parchases  made  of  foreign  goods,  that  the  price  of  like 
home-iaade  goods  is  advanced  to  the  point  of  sharp  competition  with  the 
fioragQ-made  goods  with  the  tariff  tax  and  cost  added,  and  as  it  is  con- 
eeded  that  at' least  fonr-fifths  of  the  goods  consamed  in  tiiis  conntry, 
which  are  partly  imported  and  partly  made  here,  are  of  domestic  man- 
Q&ctare,  it  follows,  as  the  Government  gets  only  the  tax  on  the  one- 
flfkh  imported,  that  the  domestic  mann&ctnrer  gets  $4  of  the  enhanced 
price  oat  of  the  consumer  for  every  dollar  that  the  Grovernment  re- 
ceiTCB. 

'Rie  Treasury  receives  annually  about  $220,000,000  from  tariff  taxa, 
tion.  The  protected  pets  of  Oongress,  many  of* whom  are  in  both  houses* 
vding  the  people^s  money  into  their  own  pockets,  are  receiving  at  least 
1380,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  all  bounties  on  articles,  on  which 
there  is  a  high-tariff  tax  which  prohibits  importation,  or  which  home 
producers  sell  here  for  less  than  the  foreign  price  with  the  tax  added. 
In  all  that  large  class  of  products  the  tax  is  in  fact  prohibitory.  The 
Qovemment  gets  no  revenue.  The  home  producers,  by  trusts  and  com- 
binations, limiting  production,  forcing  idleness  or  half  time  work  on 
their  operatives,  and  maintaining  prices  a  fraction  below  the  foreign 
price,  with  the  tariff  tax  and  the  cost  added,  pocket  all  that  Congi^ess 
authorises  them  to  compel  the  people  to  pay.  This  is  the  system  which 
tbeBepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  perpetuate,  regardless  of  revenue, 
regardless  of  governmental  needs,  und^r  the  plausible  but  false  pre- 
tense that  it  is  protecting  American  industry  and  the  wages  of  American 
Uborers. 

As  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  American  consumer  would  purchase 
imported  goods  if  they  were  not  offered  to  him  at  a  lower  price  than 
like  goods  of  domestic  manufacture  are,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  no  im- 
porter, whether  he  be  a  foreign  manufacturer,  an  American  merchant, 
or  exporter  who  takes  goods  for  what  he  sells  abroad,  will  import  goods 
sod  pay  all  charges  and  47  per  cent,  tariff  tax  on  them  here  unless  he  can 
Hflthem  in  this  market  for  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  than  be  would  be 
viUing  to  take  for  them  at  the  place  of  shipment.  He  would  sell  them 
sbroad  rather  than  take  less,  and  he  can  only  sell  here  by  selling  his  tax- 
paid  goods  cheaper  than  the  home  producer  of  like  articles  sells  his  prod- 
uct The  markets  of  the  world  are  open  for  the  sale  of  foreign  products. 
There  are  twenty-five  times  as  many  people  outside  of  the  United  States 
than  there  are  Inside  oi  them.  The  goods  on  all  markets  are  the  pri 
^te  property  of  individuals.  Foreign  governments  are  not  engaged 
in  trade  any  more  than  ours.  Individual  self-interest  determines  the 
<ltiestkm  where  and  to  what  market  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  products 
^11  be  earned,  and  while  mistakes  in  regard  to  prices  will  sometimes 
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be  made,  they  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  telegraph  and  the  other 
facilities  for  obtaining  prompt  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the 
markets  of  all  countries. 

The  rule  in  all  trade  and  mercantile  transactions  is  that  goods  seek 
the  market  in  which  the  seller  can  get  the  most  money  net  for  his  prop- 
erty, after  paying  all  tariff  taxes,  costs,  and  charges,  just  as  the  buyer 
buys  what  he  needs,  regardless  of  its  place  of  production,  where  and 
firom  whom  he  gets  it  best  and  cheapest.  I,  therefore,  insist  that  no 
amount  of  sophistry  can  shake  or  weaken  the  plain,  truthful  statement 
of  facts  made  by  the  President  nor  detract  from  the  force  of  his  earnest 
recommendation  that  our  present  vicious,  inequitable,  illogical,  and 
unnecessary  tariff  laws  ought  at  once  to  be  revised  and  amended,  be- 
cause they  needlessly,  and  therefore  wrongfully,  tax  all  the  people,  not 
only  47  per  cent,  on  the  average  on  all  the  imported  goods  they  buy 

,  above  their  value  in  open  market,  but  impose  without  furnishing  any 
revenue  an  equal  tax  on  all  the  goods  produced  in  this  countiy  that 

,  compete  with  them  in  our  markets  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  few 
protected  manufacturers.    His  argument  was  made  overwhelmingly 

.  strong  when  he  showed  by  the  official  reports  of  the  last  census — and 
the  same  proportion  exists  to-day — that  out  of  17,392,099  of  our  popu- 
lation engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industries  only  2,623,089  are  employed 
in  such  manufacturing  industries  as  are,  or  can  be  claimed  to  be,  bene- 
fited by  a  high  tariff,  leaving  14,769,010  to  be  taxed  47  per  cent.  On  the 
necessaries  of  life,  without  any  compensation  or  equivalent,  except  one 
dollar  out  of  five  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Government, 
under  the  pretense  that  they  are  thus  helping  to  keep  up  the  wages  of 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  other  laborers,  who  have  themselves  to 
contribute  more  out  of  the  enhanced  price  of  the  things  they  are  com- 
pelled to  buy,  even  when  they  help  to  make  them,  than  all  the  en- 

'  hanced  wages  they  are  assumed  to  receive  under  so-called  protection 
amounts  ta 

In  the  last  extract  which  I  read  from  the  President's  message  he 
points  out  with  great  vigor  and  clearness  the  importance  of  reducing 
tariff  taxation,  especially  on  raw  materials,  so  that  our  manufactures 
may  be  exported  to  foreign  markets  and  our  workmen  secure  steady 
employment.    I  again  quote  his  language : 

Thus  our  people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  their  sales  heyond  the 
limit  of  hpme  consumption,  saving  them  from  depression,  interruption  in  business, 
and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted  domestic  market,  and  affording  their  employ^  more  cer- 
tain and  steady  labor,  with  its  resultant  quiet  and  contentment. 

That  is  the  object  which  the  President  avows  iu  his  message  he  seeks 
above  all  things  to  promote.  The  additions  to  the  free  list  and  redac- 
tions iu  rates  of  taxation  in  the  Mills  bill  are  efforts  to  bring  about  that 
result,  and  I  believe  the  intelligent  men  of  the  country  outside  of  the 
few  interested  protected  combinations  will  sustain  us,  and  denounce 
those  who  seek  to  delude  them,  instead  of  submitting  longer  to  their 
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extortioQB.  The  saperior  iutelligeuce  of  oar  operatives  will  overcome 
great  obstacles.  They  produce  more  for  the  pay  they  receive  than  the 
poorly  paid  and  less  iatelligent  operatives  of  Europe ;  and  that  is  the 
tnie  test  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the  man  who  has  the  product^  to 
sell.  Three  dollars  a  day  to  a  man  who  cuts  and  binds  with  a  machine 
10  acres  of  wheat  a  day  is  to  his  employer  .cheap,  low  wages,  compared 
to  $L  a  day  to  a  man  who  cuts  and  binds  an  acre,  or  50  cents  a  day  to  a 
man  who  only  cuts  and  binds  half  an  acre. 

The  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  \^orld  has  always  been  held  up, 
even  by  those  who  urged  temporary  protection  to  infant  industries,  as 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  commercial  prosperity,  and  by  no  one 
more  earnestly  or  ably  than  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Evarts). 
He  made  a  most  valuable  report  as  Secretary  of  State  on  the  ''  State  of 
I^bor  in  Europe "  (see  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  first  session,  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress), from  which  I  read  the  following :  % 

There  is  something  ia  the  Repablic  which  gives  an  individuality  to  the  people  of  the 
Uoited  States  poaseeeed  by  no  other  people  to  such  a -degree.  Our  inventivo  genius 
in  mechanical  appliances  is  original,  and  at  least  twenty -five  years  ahead  of  Europe. 
Oar  people  accept  innovation ;  are  prepared  for  it  by  anticipation.  Europeans  do  not. 
One  workman  in  the  United  States,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  does 
as  maoh  as  two  workmen  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  even  the  immigrant 
from  Europe  attains  this  progressive  spirit  by  a  few  years' association  with  American 
workmen.  We  have  no  oppressed  and  stupid  peasantry,  little  more  intelligent  than 
the  tools  they  handle.    All  are  self-thinking,  self-acting)  and  self-supporting. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  demonstrated  our  ability  by  tbe  brilliant  de- 
vdopnentofonr  own  resonrceeto  exclude  by  honest  competition  foreign  manufactures, 
to  a  large  extent,  finm  our  shores.  The  question  which  now  peremptorily  chal- 
leiigw  all  thinking  minds  is  how  to  create  a  foreign  demand  for  those  manufactures 
vMeh  are  left  after  supplying  our  home  demands.  Wo  can  not  stand  still,  for  the 
Bomeatam  of  inereaee  will  soon  become  so  great  that  it  will  push  us  outwanl  any- 
vay ;  to  poeh  as  safely  and  profitably  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  almost  overtop 
all  other  qoeetions  of  the  hour.  The  question  appeals  equally  to  the  seltishneas  and 
pttriotism  of  all  oar  citizens,  but  to  the  laborer  it  appeals  with  tenfold  force ;  for 
trithout  work  he  can  not  live,  and  unless  we  can  extend  the  markets  for  our  manu- 
iiMtoree  he  can  not  expect  steady  work,  and  unless  our  manufacturers  can  undersell 
foreign  mannfaotnrers  we  can  not  enlarge  our  foreign  market. 

The  first  great  tmth  to  be  learned  by  the  manufacturers  and  workingmen  is  tha^ 
the  days  of  sadden  fortunes  and  doable  wages  are  gone.  We  must  realize  the  fact 
thit  ocean  steam  communication  has  annihilated  distance  and  brought  the  nations 
fooe  to  £Me.  This  drawing  together  of  the  nations  means  equalization  in  trade, 
ptoftti)  wages,  etc.,  the  advantage  being  with  those  who  soonest  accept  the  situa- 
tion, and  show  the  most  sensible  continuity  in  the  new  paths  of  success. 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the  broad,  liberal,  and  just 
teoommendations  of  the  President,  so  well  sustained  and  enforced  by 
flie  report  of  Secretary  Evarts,  and  the  narrow  Chinese  policy  urged 
by  all  the  present  Bepublican  leaders.  Senator  Evarts  I  fear  included, 
W  adopted  by  their  party  in  its  platform  at  Chicago.  It  hardly  requires 
ordinary  intelligence  to  understand  that  protection  means  taxation  im- 
posed on  home  consumers  sufficient  to  secure  the  home  market  to  home 
manii&ctorers  at  their  own  price,  and  is  a  confession  that  the  American 
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manufactorer  does  not  propose  to  seek  for  foreign  trade  or  compete 
with  foreign  goods  in  the  world's  markets.  It  surrenders  the' trade  in 
manufactured  articles  wi^h  all  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
America,  outside  of  the  United  States,  to  foreigners,  on  condition  that 
the  American  Congress  will  prohibit  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  buying  with  the  money  they  worked  for  (much  of  which  they  ob- 
tained by  selling  their  products  of  cotton,  wheat,  provisions,  etc.,  in 
foreign  unprotected  markets  in  sharp  competition  with  pauper  labor)  > 
unless  they  pay  to  the  Congressional  bantlings  47  per  cent,  more  than 
they  were  offered  the  same  things  for  in  the  markets  in  which  they  were 
compelled  to  sell  what  they  produced.  Stripped  of  its  gloss  and  var-/ 
nish,  this  is  the  issue  which  the  American  people  must  settle  next  ^NTo- 
vember  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Evarts  in  that  report  sounded  the  key-note, 
and  the  President  in  his  message  has  cleared  away  the  brush  under 
which  the  vampires  who  seek  to  suck  the  life-blood  of  the  laboring  poor, 
tried  to  conceal  themselves,  while  their  victims  slept. 

I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  N^ew 
York,  or  any  of  his  political  associates,  to  convince  the  Senate  or  the 
country  that  they  propose  to  extend  the  markets  for  our  manu&ctores 
to  other  countries,  which  Secretary  Evarts  justly  regarded  as  so  impor- 
tant as  to  overtop  all  other  questions,  and  one  in  which  the  laborers 
have  tenfold  more  interest  than  any  other  class  for  the  reasons  he  gave. 
I  quote  from  the  Bepubliean  platform.    It  pledges  the  party  to  make — 

Saob  reTision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check  imports  of  soch  artidea  as  are 
produced  by  oar  people,  the  prodaotlon  of  which  gives  employment  to  oar  labor,  and 
release  from  import  daties  those  articles  of  foreign  prodaction  (except  laxnriee)  the 
like  of  which  can  not  be  produced  at  home.  If  there  still  shall  remain  a  larger  rev- 
enue than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  Gk>vernment,  we  favor  the  entire  repeal 
of  the  internal  taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective  system . 

With  an  average  tariff  tax  now  of  over  47  per  cent.,  which  is  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  war  taxation,  when  incomes,  manufactures,  professions, 
everything,  were  loaded  down  with  internal-revenue  taxes,  all  of  which 
have  been  removed,  tobacco  and  spirits  alone  being  now  taxed  and 
they  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  if  that  platform  does  not  mean  that  they 
deliberately  propose  to  surrender  the  markets  of  the  world  to  foreign 
nations  for  all  time  to  come  in  order  to  still  further  enhanch  the  cost  to 
the  American  consumers  of  the  goods  they  produce,  I  am  incapable  of 
construing  the  English  language.  If  it  does  not  mean  increased  idle- 
ness, half-time  employment  to  labor,  encouragement  to  strikes,  and 
closed  factories,  to  prevent  production  of  a  surplus  beyond  the  needs  of 
home  consumption,  in  the  limited,  high-priced  markets  which  Congress 
creates  and  protects,  I  confess  my  inability  to  comprehend  its  meaning. 
Yot  they  profess  it  is  all  done  in  the  interest  of  American  labor.  Every 
man  of  sense  must  know  that  their  professions  are  false.  Their  demand 
for  protection  is  necessarily  a  confession  that  our  manu&ctnrers  do  not 
intend  to  sell  their  products  in  competition  with  other  people  outside 
of  the  United    States.     Their  outside  advocates  and  Congressional 
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partners  iusist  that  they  will  be  ruinedi  if  oar  own  people  are  DOt  pro- 
hibited by  Congress  from  baying  at  home,  anless  they  pay  an  average 
tax  of  47  per  cent,  more  than  they  are  offered  for  anywhere  oatside  of 
the  Uuited  States,  od  foreign  goods  which  they  woald  have  to  compete 
with  iu  the  world's  markets  withoat  any  protection.  They  have  the  an- 
dacity  to  assert  that  the  President  is  a  free-trader,  when  he  recommends 
a  redoction  of  the  t^ix  apon  oar  people  to  the  amoant  reqaired  for  pab- 
lie  purposes,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  is  banded  together  against 
American  interests  and  in  the  interest  of  Earopean  nations,  when  it 
demands  a  reduction  of  taxation  as  it  does  in  the  Mills  bill,  from  47  to 
42  per  cent,  beyond  whikt  the  people  of  other  countries  have  to  pay. 

Either  their  clamor  for  protection  is  false  or  the  pretense  that  they 
eTer  expect  to  manufacture  for  other  markets  than  our  own  is  untmei 
as  wages  always  have  been  and  always  wiH  be  higher  here  than  in 
Eoiope.  Of  course,  they  can  sell  at  home  cheaper  than  they  can  send 
abroad  and  selK  If  they  can  not  compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreign 
goods  at  home,  how  can  they  do  so  abroad  f  When  we  propose  to  re* 
dnce  the  taxes  on  their  raw  materials,  on  iron,  lead,  copper,  wool,  dye- 
Btulb,  and  machinery,  etc.,  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
prodacts,  so  that  our  own  people  can  buy  what  they  need  at  lower  rates, ' 
aod,  by  such  a  reduction  of  cost,  give  them  a  chance  to  manufacture 
goods  here  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  prices,  that  they  can  be  sent 
abroad  and  sold  in  the  world's  markets,  and  thus  give  the  labor  they 
employ  steady  work  by  increased  production  for  more  extended  markets, 
they  meet  in  convention  and  denounce  us  as  enemies  of  the  country, 
eoDspirators  with  foreign  nations  against  American  interests,  and  de- 
maod  still  further  restriction  of  imports,  which  means  more  exorbitant 
borne  prices  for  thcsir  goods,  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  American 
market  to  them,  which,  of  course,  is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  sur 
render  by  them  of  all  the  other  markets  on  earth  to  foreign  nations 
vho  make  similar  goods,  and  to  compensate  the  American  people-  for 
the  robbery  they  seek  to  legalize  and  perpetuate  for  all  time,  they  gen- 
cnmsly  offer  them  free  whisky  and  free  tobacco. 

HOMB  MABKST. 

General  Harrison  has  probably  given  the  Bepnblican  platform  as  care- 
fol  eonsideration  as  any  member  of  his  party,  and  his  utterances  as  to 
iu  meaning  and  as  to  his  purposes  in  carrying  it  out,  if  elected,  must 
he  taken  as  the  highest  authority.  He  made  a  carefully-considered 
Bpeecb  some  time  ago,  which  was  reported  in  a  friendly  newspaper  with 
Ail  the  applause  which  greeted  it,  a  portion  of  which  I  read : 

Oor  party  itands  anequlvocally,  without  evasioD  or  qnalification,  for  the  doctrine 
thai  the  American  market  shall  be  preserved  for  oar  American  producers.  [Great 
tppUoae.]  We  are  not  attracted  by  the  saggestion  that  we  should  snrrender  to 
Mgn  prodaeers  the  best  market  in  the  world.  Oar  60,000,000  of  people  are  the 
^bnyen  In  the  world  [applaase] ;  and  they  are  saoh  because  our  working  cli 
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leeeiTe  the  best  wages.  [Applause.]  But  we  do  not  mean  to  be  content  with  oar 
own  market.  We  should  seek  to'  promote  closer  and  more  friendly  oommecdal  re- 
lations with  the  Central  and  South  American  States.  [Applause.  ]  And  what  is  es- 
seutial  to  that  end  f  Regular  mails  are  the  first  condition  of  commerce.  The  mer- 
chant must  know  when  his  order  will  be  received  and  when  his  consignment  will  be 
returned,  or  there  can  be  no  trade  between  distant  communities.  What  we  need, 
therefore,  is  the  establishment  of  American  steamship  lines  between  our  ports  and 
the  ports  of  Central  and  South  America.  [Applause.]  Then  it  will  be  no  longer 
necessary  that  an  American  minister,  commissioned  to  an  American  S^ate^  shall  take 
an  English  ship  to  Liverpool  to  find  pnother  English  ship  to  carry  him  to  his  desti- 
nation. [Applause.]  We  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  the  nee  of  that  ngly  word 
**  subsidy."  [Laughter.  ]  We  should  pay  to  American  steamship  lines  a  liberal  oom- 
pensation  for  carrying  our  mails  Instead  of  turning  them  over  to  British  tramp  steam- 
ships. 

Nothing  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  desperate  straits  to  which  the 
Bepablican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  reduced  in  order  to  sustain 
the  silly  twaddle  in  his  platform  than  the  mass  of  absnrd  incongpruities 
contained  in  the  sentences  I  have  read.  He  does  not  propose  to  restore 
tea  or  coffee  to  the  tax  list.  He  would  oppose  a  tax  on  incomes.  He 
does  not  suggest  any  new  objects  of  taxation,  and  stands  with  his  party 
in  favgr  of  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  -revenue  taxes  rather  than  sor- 
render  any  part  of  the  protective  system.  Yet  he  stands  unequivocally, 
without  evasion  or  qualification,  for  the  doctrine  that  the  American 
market  shall  be  preserved  for  our  American  producers.  He  must  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  no  revenue  can  be  obtained  from  imports  if 
the  American  market  is  reserved  to  American  producers.  The  official 
reports  show  him  that,  independent  of  pensions  and  interest  on  bonds, 
which  the  internal  taxes  provide  for,  there  remains  over  #200,000,000 
to  be  provided  for  mainly  by  tariff  taxation  to  meet  the  necessary  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  Government;  therefore  he  is  simply  talking  non- 
sense when  he  so  emphatically  resolved  to  exclude  all  competition  from 
abroad  with  American  manufacturers,  and  pledges  himself  hereafter  to 
give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  American  markets 

General  Harrison  ought  to  know,  and  he  does  know,  if  he  has  read 
President  Cleveland's  message  to  Congress,  that  the  men  to  whom  he 
proposes  to  grant  absolute  control  of  the  American  markets  constitute 
less  than  one- eighth  of  the  American  workmen  whoare  engaged  in  honest 
industries,  even  when  all  their  operatives  are  counted  in  l^e  protected 
class^  while  the  real  beneficiaries  are  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  eighth 
on  the  most  liberal  estimate.    I  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  assume 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  intelligent  men  everywhere  concede, 
that  protection  can  not  protect  any  product  of  this  country  which  is 
raised  or  prepared  for  market  here  cheaper  than  it  can  be  elsewhere,  or 
is  produced  in  such  quantities  that  our  own  people  can  not  consume  It. 
Cotton,  wheat,  beef,  pork,  provisions,  tobacco,  oils,  and  dozens  of  other 
things  illustrate  this.    Prohibitory  tariff  taxation  might  be  imposed 
on  all  like  products  of  foreign  countries,  and  it  would  only  livjure  home 
producers  by  preventing  an  exchange  of  seeds  and  crosses  of  breeds  for 
improvement,  except  at  a  few  points  along  our  extended  firontier. 
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Take  cotton,  which  employs  in  its  prodnction  a  very  large  number 
of  the  colored  race  in  nearly  all  the  Soathem  States.  In  spite  of  pro- 
tection 70  per  cent,  of  that  product  is  annually  exported,  and  must  be 
sold  in  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  markets  in  sharp  competition  with 
like  products  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  cheapest  and  most 
degraded  pauper  labor.  Of  course  the  price  of  the  surplus  in  the  for- 
eign market  regulates  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  No  intelligent  man  will  venture  to  assert  that  protection  pn> 
tects  the  producers  of  cotton  or  wheat,  yet  they  are  both  gre  '.t  legiti- 
Djate  and  important  American  industries,  employing  more  laborers  in 
their  production  than  all  the  factories  in  the  land,  and  are,  therefore, 
as  mach  entitled  to  protection  as  the  product  of  the  furnace,  the  factory, 
or  the  loom.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  abont  protecting  either  cotton  or 
wheat,  and  equally  absurd  to  talk  about  increasing  the  consumption  of 
either  while  the  high  prices  of  home  manufacturers  are  maintained  so 
as  to  limit  their  products  substantially  to  home  consumption. 

it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  man  who  lives  by  farm  labor,  or 
the  sales  of  products  of  the  farm  can  support  the  Bepublican  party  in 
itserasade  against  all  th^  industries  of  the  country,  except  the  com- 
paratively few  whose  machines  are  engaged  in  manufacturiDg  goods 
for  home  consumption ;  or  how  tradesmen,  such  as  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,'  and  other  unprotected  occapations,  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  prosperity  of  farm  industry,  can  do  so.  All  intelligent 
men  know  that  the  whole  farming  industry  of  this  country  is,  and  under 
oor  system  of  taxation  must  continue  to  be,  paralyzed.  Farms  covered 
by  mortgages  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exceptiou.  Prices  of  products 
are  regulated  by  foreign  market  rates.  Everything  that  must  be  sold, 
has  to  be  sold  without  protection,  while  $147  has  to  be  paid  on  the 
average  to  the  protected  favorites  of  Congress  for  every  $100  worth  of 
the  kind  of  goods  they  produce,  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy  and  pay 
for  with  the  money  he  gets  in  his  competition  with  foreign  producers. 
It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  manufacturers  will  or  can  extend  the  home 
markets  for  farm  produce  if  protection  is  continued  at  the  present  or 
increased  rates.  Twenty- five  years  of  experience  has  proved  how  false 
all  such  pretenses  are,  and  every  day  makes  the  proof  more  conclusive. 

a£]^BAl4  HABBISON  ON  SUBSIDY. 

• 

General  Harrison's  protected  home  market,  which,  he  says,  is  the  best 
in  the  world  (of  course  it  is  to  the  few  protected  monopolists,  but  the 
worst  for  those  who  have  to  buy),  means  legalized  robbery  of  the  masses 
to  enrich  a  favored  class.  I  have  shown  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  courts  of  the  States  -  have  so  characterized  it 
in  terms  even  stronger  than  I  have  used.  But  General  Harrison  says : 
^*  We  do  not  mean  to  be  content  with  our  own  markets,"  and  he  urges 

a 

subsidies  for  steam-ship  lines  to  Central  and  South  America,  so  that 
orders  for  goods  and  consignments  may  be  made,  and  so  that  American 
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miDisters  shall  not  be  humiliated  by  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  and 
British  tramps  may  not  handle  oar  mails.  All  this  Is  simply  silly,  and 
yet  it  was  received  with  great  applause. 

I  hope  the  question  will  be  frequently  asked,  during  the  canvass,  how 
American  manufacturers,  who  declare  that  they  will  be  ruined  and 
driven  out  of  the  home  market  if  the  present  protective  tax  of  47  per 
cent,  against  competition  with  like  goods  manufactured  abroad  is  reduced 
to  42  percent.,  as  the  House  bill  proposes,  can  send  their  goods  to  Oen  tral 
and  South  America,  or  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  XTnited  States,  and 
sell  them  in  open  market  in  competition  with  the  foreign  pauper-made 
goods  against  which  they  demand  that  a  protective  tax  of  47  per  cent, 
shall  be  retained  in  order  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  business  at 
home.  Either  the  present  tax  is  an  outrageous  one,  or  the  pretense 
that  they  propose'to  send  their  products  to  foreign  countries  and  com- 
pete in  open,  unprotected  markets  is  false.  Subsidy,  says  the  Bepabli- 
can  platform,  and  their  candidate,  General  Harrison,  says  that  he  is  not 
to  be  frightened  by  the  use  of  that  ugly  word,  is*  the  true  principle  by 
which  our  lost  carrying  trade  and  foreign  commerce  in  manufactured 
goods  is  to  be  restored  and  made  to  flourish. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposed  panacea  for  a  moment.  Where  is  the  sub- 
.  sidy  to  come  from  I  Who  is  to  pay  it  f  Who  is  to  receive  it  f  And 
what  equivalent  are  those  who  get  it  to  give  in  return  t  Everybody 
knows  that  Congress  has  nothing  to  give  except  what  it  directs  the  tax- 
collector  to  take  &om  the  people,  and  everybody  knows  that  it  does  not 
require  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  such  to  contribute  a  dollar  to  the 
support  of  the  Government  or  to  any.  subsidy  it  grants.  Incomes,  bonds, 
palatial  residences,  all  that  the  rich  enjoy,  and  the  poor  only  look  at 
and  wonder  where  they  came  from,  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Only 
such  things  as  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  need  and  use  are  taxed.  The 
coachman  of  the  hundred  times  a  millionaire,  if  he  has  a  wife  and  &mily, 
pays  more  to  support  the  Government  than  his  employer  if  he  has  no 
family.  Tariff  and  internal-revenue  taxation  fills  the  Treasury.  Out  of 
the  money  so  coerced  out  of  the  people  the  subsidies  must  be  paid.  In- 
ternal taxes  are  only  paid  by  those  who  see  fit  to  use  whisky,  beer,  and 
tobacco,  and  they  are  paid  by  the  consumers,  rich  or  poor,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  used.  Every  dollar  so  paid,  less  a  small  fraction  over 
3  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  collection,  goes  into  the  Treasury,  to  be  used  for 
subsidies  or  legitimate  expenditures  of  the  Government,  as  Congress 
may  direct. 

The  internal-revenue  taxes  have  become  very  odious  lately  to  the 
B^ublican  leaders,  mainly  because  none  of  them  go  into  their  pockets; 
whereas  under  the  system  of  tariff  taxation  they  pocket  at  least  $5  for 
every  dollar  that  reaches  the  Treasury,  as  over  five  times  as  many  of 
the  goods  consumed  are  produced  here  as  are  imported,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment only  gets  the  tax  on  the  one-fifth  brought  from  abroad.  Of 
course  it  only  gets  that  much,  as  I  have  shown,  because  the  individual 
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pordiaser  finds  on  examinatioii,  and  each  man  examines  and  decides  on 
esQh  pnichase  for  himself,  that  it  is  cheaper  for  him  to  pay  the  foreign 
price  aad  the  tax  than  it  is  to  pay  the  price  the  home  manafacturer 
asks.  That  system  of  taxation  is  held  in  high  esteem'by  its  beneficiaries 
and  advocates,  and  Greoeiul  Harrison  is  so  anxious  to  maintain  it,  that 
he  proposes  to  abandon  the  collection  of  all  internal  revenue,  because 
of  die ''  auti- American  ^  principle  it  contains  of  paying  all  the  taxes 
collected  into  the  Treasury.  He  advocates  not  only  higher  protective 
tariff  taxation,  buttheestablishment  of  a  system  of  steam-ship  subsidies, 
80  as  to  require  taxation  to  be  maintained  in  that  form  high  enough  to 
provide  not  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  for 
all  the  subsidies  to  favored  steam-ship  lines  that  he  can  induce  Oongress 
to  donate.  All  this  is  done  in  the  interest  of  American  labor!  Their 
false  pretenses  are  fully  exposed  when  we  see  who  the  beneficiaries  are, 
and  ascertain  what  they  propose  to  do  with  it. 

Wheo  the  proposition  was  before  Oongress  in  July  last  the  Post- 
master-General exposed  the  scheme  so  completely  that  I  can  not 
Btreogthen  his  presentation  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  pretenses  set  up 
by  General  Harrison  and  his  platform  on  the  subsidy  question,  and 
viU  therefore  quote  what  he  said.  I  only  desire  to  remark  in  advance 
that  more  than  half,  say  56  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  subsidy  was  to  be 
given  to  two  corporations,  the  Pacific  Mail,  of  which  Jay  Oould  is 
president,  and  the  Brazilian  Steamship  Company,  of  which  H.  E. 
Tharber  is  president  and  G.  P.  Huntington  the  principal  owner,  he  hav- 
ing bonght  out  the  Boach  interest.  I  do  not  think  the  country  will  ap- 
preciate the  wail  of  sympathy  General  Harrison  raises  for  these  poor, 
innocent,  helpless  infants  or  their  industries.  Plain  people  will  rather 
assume  that  this  munificent  gift  was  intended  to  give  Mr.  Foster  and 
lusassodates  an  excuse  for  frying  ^^'some  of  the  fat  out  of  them^  for  cam- 
pugn  purposes.  I  submit  liberal  extracts  and  the  tables  in  regard  to 
trades  from  the  statement  of  the  Postmaster-General.  Nobody  has  an- 
nrered  it ;  nobody  can  successfully  controvert  it,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
Anerican  people  will  approve  it 

After  showing  conclusively  that  the  postal  service  would  be  seriously 
damaged  by  the  proposed  subsidy  of  $800^000  a  year,  and  that  he  is 
sot  paying  American  companies  liberal  compensation,  he  adds : 

1b  tin  present  conditions  the  proposed  law  might  as  well  have  named  the  few  per- 
not  to  wliom  this  money  is  to  be  paid.  Even  the  laws  (Revised  Statutes,  sections 
3^6  ud  4203)  nnder  which  American  ships  might  be  compelled  to  carry  the  mails 
km  been  lepmled  (23  United  States  Statntee  at  Large,  58),  and  it  goes  without  saying 
tkt  the  proposed  legislation  intends  the  Department  to  pay  the  maximum  rate  pro- 
^^  i*  f.,  |l  per  nautical  mile  for  five  years,  to  these  few  persons,  without  tronb^ 
^  them  with  any  negotiations  as  to  terms,  and,  indeed,  as  yon  will  observe,  without 
^vca  tbe  lodgment  of  discretion  in  the  Department  to  designate  from  what  ports  of 
^  United  States  the  mails  shall  sail.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  presumably 
^  **tenninal  points  "  tem  which  sailings  will  be  made,  if  self-interest,  as  is  usually 
^  ^^  governs,  will  be  those  from  which  the  greatest  number  of  nautical  miles 
^y  be  computed,  rather  than  from  those  at  which  the  convenience  and  needs  of  tbe 
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Mryioe  would  be  suited.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  schedules  of  sailings  are  to 
be  famished  by  the  contractors,  and  not  by  the  Postmaster-General ;  altogether,  frota 
an  analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation  it  would  seem  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  any 
power  of  any  representative  of  this  Government  to  provide  for  this  mail  service  in 
the  interest  of  the  people,  except  after  contract,  which  must' be  on  the  carrierB^  own 
terms  and  after  the  carriers  have  fixed  the  schedules  according  to  their  ideas  of  what 
the  mail  service  should  be,  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  their  own  expressed  views 
and  decision  as  to  the  public  convenience  and  the  public  interests. 

Herewith  I  furnish  you  two  tables,  marked  '*A"  and  ''B."  From  them  you  will 
see  that  the  mails  of  this  country  were  carried  to  Central  and  South  America  and  tbe 
West  Indies  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  by  foreign  steamers  at  a  cost  of 
(7,936.27  at  the  single  rate,  and  by  steamers  of  American  register  at  a  cost  of  |.39,381 .57. 
The  namber  of  miles  sailed  by  the  foreign  ships  employed  was  666,448 ;  the  miles 
sailed  by  the  ships  of  American  register  employed  were  546,758.  It- will  be  seen,  on 
the  plan  of  payment  proposed,  which  is  fixed  without  regard  to  the  fimount  of  mail 
carried,  that  the  service,  which  costs  us  in  the  fiscal  year  1887  $47,317.84,  would  have 
cost  us,  if  paid  for  as  proposed,  $1,213,206.  It  is  estimated  that  the  weight  of  mails 
will  be  for  the  next  fiscal  year  increased  20  per  cent,  over  these  figui'es,  and  from 
what  I  Lave  before  shown  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  sailings  will  be  inereaned 
in  about  the  same  r^ktio  over  the  figures  given  in  Tables  A  and  B.  The  total  cost  of 
the  sailings  under  this  bill,  predicated  upon  the  business  of  1887,  can  be  but  an  ap- 
proximate standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  cost  under  a  provision  of  $1  for  every 
nautical  mile  for  each  outward  trip. 

Again,  it  will  not  commend  ilsolf  to  our  people  if,  with  this  enormous  compensa- 
tion, avcTwediy  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  frequency  of  transmission  shall  be 
largely  curtailed,  even  to  ports  touched  by  American  ships,  as  must  be  the  case 
where  we  pay  one  carrier  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  as  we  offer  for 
the  same  service  to  another.  In  my  opinion  the  bill  would  not  be  advantageous  to 
the  service,  but  the  disadvantages  would  be  positive  in  so  far  as  this  Department  is 
concerned ;  while  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  the  Department  will  of  course  faithfully 
administer  the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  act.  I  feel  confident  that 
such  administration  will  result  only  in  a  very  great  pecuniary  benefit  to  a  dozen  in- 
dividuals, at  the  expense  and  embarrassment  of  good  service,  and  of  inconvenience, 
injustice,  and  material  injury  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  money  will  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  those  results. 

**  The  question  (mail  subsidy  service)  can  not  be  dealt  with  on  commercial  principles 
*  *  *  For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  such  communication  with  the  East  as  the  nation 
requires  they  most  set  commercial  principles  at  defiance,  and  cost  what  it  may  the 
nation  must  either  pay  them  what  they  lose  thereby  or  forego  the  communication.'' 

Of  course  Englaud  may  subsidize  lines  of  shipc^  to  open  up  new  markets  for  her  surplus, 
because  she  freely  exchanges  commodities  with  such  markets;  and  her  policy  is  after 
establishing  the  commerce  to  steadily  decrease  the  subsidy.  If  the  policy  of  giving 
bounties  to  promote  commercial  relations  with  oth^r  countries  be  ever  adopted  again 
after  the  failures  in  our  history,  it  would  seem  that  its  adoption  should  be  deferred 
until  closer  commercial  relations  with  those  countries  can  be  maintained,  and  are  not 
antsgonized  by  an  opposing  system  of  laws. 

I  hope  that  language  will  be  considered  carefally  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  Bide  when  they  are  quoting  what  other  nations  do  in  order  to  build 
up  commerce.  They  met  in  Chicago  lately,  and  in  their  platform  de- 
clared that  they  are  going  to  keep  the  American  markets  for  them- 
selves; they  propose,  to  build  a  Chinese  wall  around  the  United  States 
to  prevent  our  people  from  buying  anything  produced  abroad  which 
can  be  produced  at  home  at  any  price,  in  order  to  protect  home  Indus 
trieA- 
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They  propose  to  take  no  step  in  the  direction  that  other  natioiut  are 
iDOTing  in  order  to  build  up  closer  commercial  relations  with  other 
coQDtries,  bat  they  propose  to  antagonize  trade  with  other  people  by 
an  opposing  system  of  exclusion  and  restriction  which  destroys  the  very 
idea  of  commerce  with  other  countries. 

The  Postmaster-General  continaes: 

Commerce,  in  the  yery  eeeence  of  its  meaning^  is  exohftnge.  It  is  not  to  seU  and 
DCTer  to  bay. 

Kever  to  bny  seems  to  be  Bepnblican  policy  in  dealing  with  foreign 
Dalions,  according  to  the  Chicago  platform,  if  somebody  here  has  the 
same  lUings  to  sell,  even  if  he  asks  doable  price  for  them.    He  adds: 

The  indiTidaal  nr  nation  doee  not  exist  that  will  buy  all  one  has  to  sell  for  caahwHli 
no  TCeiproeal  letam  in  profitable  exchange.  Cargoes  ont  and  eargoos  back  are  needed 
for  the  ereation  of  a  merchant  marine.  The  cargo  ont*will  net  be  bonght  unless  we 
buY  in  exchange,  and  it  will  be  bonght  if  we  are  willing  to  trade.  Until  these  ooor 
ditioDs  come  sabeidies  may  maintain  a  line  so  long  as  the  subsidy  lasts,  aod  then  the 
line  viU  go  down  for  want  of  legitimate  trade.  If,  however,  the  subsidy  policy  is  to 
bepursaed,  1  venture  to  suggest  the  Mexican  method.  When  a  ship  arrives  with  a 
ctfgo  the  tariff  tax  is  divided  with  the  ship-owner,  the  latter  taking  50  per  cent,  of 
tbe  duty  on  the  goods  he  brings  in  payment  on  account  of  hia  subsidy.  The  trading 
ship  is  thus  enabled  to  remit  to  the  consignor,  if  he  will  employ  his  ship,  a  portion  of 
the  Government  duties,  and  thus  the  ship-owner  is  indeed  enabled  to  promote  trade 
wiih  foreign  countries] directly.  An  improvement  upon  the  Mexican  method,  in  the 
inteiMt  of  thQ  promotion  of  trade  and  of  the  building  of  ships  to  conduct  it,  would  be 
TO  enable  the  owners  and  the  builders  to  receive  at  the  port  of  consignment  in  that  ^ 
conmiy  a  stiU  greater  proportion  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Qovemmeut  upon  the 
esrgo. 

In  I  his  way  the  Mexican  ship  would  be  enabled  to  get  her  cargo,  charge  a  fair  profit 
for  carriage,  and  sell  to  the  Mexican  consumer  at  a  price  at  which  he  could  oon- 
Tenieotly  buy,  take  ont  a  cargo  for  exchange^  and  repeaC  the  process,  to  the  cnUiva- 
tion  of  much  closer  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  mainte- 
DUkoe  of  Mexican  shipping.  Of  course,  the  Mexican  method  is  somewhat  cumbersome, 
and  the  same  end  might  be  reached  without  indirection  and  without  the  payment  of 
isabsidy  by  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  Mexican  tarift*  on  imports. 

While  am  the  subject  of  closer  commercial  relations  with  South  and  Central  America, 
ferthe  promotion  of  which  the  bill  under  consideration  is  doubtless  intended,  I  call 
7oaT  attention  to  some  interesting  figures.  Our  total  trade  with  Brazil  for  the  year 
caM  June  30, 1887,  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports $52,955,591 

Oortotal  exports  to  BrazilVere 8,137,794 

Ofthe  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 47,076,473 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  upon 5,876,7a'i 

Our  total  trade  with  Central  America  for  the  saime  period  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

ToUlunporta 7,706,978 

Total  exports 3,006,714 

Ofthe  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 7,195,705 

We  did  hnpose  a  tariff  upon 441,916 

Onr  totsl  trade  with  Venezuela  was  as  follows : 

Totslnnports 8,444,96^ 

Totsl  exports 6,504,225 

Oftheimportswa  imposed  no  tariff  upon 8»d48,4fi0 

Wi  did  impose  a  tariff  npon 12,786 
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Oar  total  trade  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports $4,771,303 

Total  exporU 7,168,235 

Ofiihe  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  npon 3,934,559 

We  did  impose  a  tariif  upon 16,594 

Onr  total  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports 4,104,102 

Total  exports 6,364,545 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariif  npon 3,347,936 

We  imposed  a  tariff  npon 758,256 

Onr  total  trade  with  Chili  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports 2,863,233 

Total  exports 2,069,138 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariffnpon 2,634,396 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  npon 228,897 

These  illnstrate  the  universal  mle  by  which  the  limitations  npon  commercial  re- 
lations and  the  carrying  trade  with  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
may  be  measured.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  brought  into  the  country  free  of 
tariff  with  what  we  send  in  exchange  is  instructive.  It  should  be  noted  that  of 
the  Brazilian  imports  free  of  duty  the  large  proportion  value  is  the  iteip  of  coffee, 
after  deducting  which  the  lesson  on  exchange  of  trade  as  bearing  on  closer  relations 
with  all  these  countries  is  the  same^and  the  universal  one. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Don  M.  Dickinson, 

P<MtaWM  tor-  General, 
Hon.  James  H.  Blount, 

Ckmimtm  of  the  Cemmittee  en  the  Pett-Offiee  and 

Pest-Reads f  Heuee  of  BejpresentaHvee. 

I  agree  with  the  PoBtmaster-Greneral  tha>t  we  mast  take  what  the 
people  we  seek  to  trade  with  have  got  to  sell  if  we  expect  them  to  bay 
from  as.  That  is  what  ail  the  leading  commercial  coantries  of  the 
world  are  doing  to  secare  trade  and  cargoes  for  tlfeir  ships  both  ways. 
Does  any  man  suppose  that  the  world  will  bay  from  us  anless  we  bny 
something  firom  them  t  Is  it  good  policy  to  close  oar  markets  against 
the  world  t  If  so,  is  it  not  good  policy  for  them  to  close  their  markets 
against  as  I  Can  we  sell  to  everybody  and  bay  fh>m  nobody  t  I  think 
not.  That,  however,  involves,  as  I  said,  other  qaestions  which  we  can 
discuss  by  and  by. 

All  I  have  to  add  now  is  that  the  Postmaster-Gtoneral  demonstrates 
that  Ax>m  the  time  we  began  with  the  Oarrison  subsidy,  followed  by  the 
Boach  subsidy,  and  the  subsidy  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  that  brought  so 
much  scandal,  we  have  built  up  no  trade  of  any  consequence,  except  in 
goods  admitted  free  of  duty.  We  can  build  up  none  by  subsidies.  This 
subsidy  will  not  build  up  trade,  but  it  will  seriously  embarrass  existing 
postal  regulations  by  giving  a  subsidy  to  a  few  men  at  .the  public  ex- 
pense, to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  and  to  tiie  ii\jury  of  every 
tax-payer  in  the  country. 

All  I  ask  is  that  the  American  people  will  read  the  facts  stated  and 
the  flgoies  ftunished  by  the  Postmaster-General.    When  they  do  the 
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elainor  of  (General  Hariisoii  and  his  platform  for  sabsidies  will  not  only 
k'  repudiated  but  the  fact  will  be  recognized  that  it  is  simply  a  des- 
perate effort  to  secore  partisan  snpport  and  money  subsidy  from  men 
of  wealth  and  power  in  the  political  campaign  now  being  waged  against 
the  tax-paying  masses  for  the  benefit  of  wealthy  corporations  and  com- 
binations. If  it  was  not  solemnly  asserted  in  the  Bepublican  platform 
aud  anncanced  by  General  Harrison  that  they  propose  to  build  up  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  foster  and  promote  our  foreign  com- 
merce, the  assertion  would  be  treated  as  a  broad  farce  or  a  ridiculous 
barlesque. 

Protection  necessarily  exhauKts  itself  when  it  passes  beyond  our  bor- 
ders.   The  monopoly  of  the  coast- wise  trade  is  given  by  Congress  to 
American-built  ships.    That  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  franchise  that 
Congress  has  at  its  disposal.    All  the  people  who  have  no  other  means 
of  getting  their  products  to  market,  or  what  they  need  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  are  prohibited  from  using  or  employing  as  carriers  on 
our  coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers  anything  but  an  American-built  ship,  no 
matter  how  extortionate  a  price  the  owner  of  the  home-built  vessel  may 
ask.    Foreign-built  ships  may  offer  to  do  the  work  for  one-half  or  one- 
fonrth  of  the  price  the  home-ship  owners  ask*    Congress  orders  that  the 
ship  and  cargo  shall  be  confiscated  if  the  cheaper  offer  is  accepted. 
That  tribute  binds  a  powerful  class  of  beneficiaries  to  the  protective 
system,  because  they  get  a  good  share  of  the  plunder.    But  the  high 
seas  are  free.    Congress  can  not  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  these 
God  given  highways  of  the  nations,  but  it  prohibits  any  American 
citizen  from  raising  the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  from  claiming  the 
protection  of  our  laws  even  against  pirates  or  robbers  if  he  dares  to 
send  his  cotton,  wheat,  or  anything  else  on  a  ship  he  has  purchased  in 
a  foreign  country. 

Congress  has  taxed  everything  that  is  needed  in  building  ships  so 
high  that  ships  for  the  foreign  trade  can  not  \5e  built  here  and  compete 
with  foreign-bailt  ships.  All  other  nations  buy  their  ships  where  they 
can  get  them  cheapest,  yet  Congress  will  not  allow  our  people  to  buy 
them  elsewhere  and  hold  them  as  American  property.  While  treaties 
are  now  in  existence  with  all  other  nations  which  authorize  them  to  trade 
in  all  our  ports  upon  the  same  terms  that  American-built  ships  can,  we 
have  bound  ourselves  not  to  impose  on  their  ships  or  the  cargoes  they 
carry  any  other  or  higher  taxes,  duties,  or  burdens  than  we  impose  on 
our  own  ships  and  cargoes. 

The  result  is,  American  ships  are  driven  from  the  high  seas.  Our  flag 
is  not  seen  on  a  single  steamer  that  carries  our  goods  and  passengers 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Our  ministers  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
are  compelled  to  i^ail  under  foreign  flags.  I  wonder  General  Harrison 
did  not  think  of  that  when  he  deplored  the  necessity  of  using  foreign 
ships  to  carry  them  to  South  America.  We  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
1160,000,000  to  foreigners  to  haul  our  goods  and  transport  our  passen- 
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gers.  We  feed,  clothe,  and  keep  employed  at  least  100,000  sailors  for 
England,  while  we  are  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  every  third-dass 
power.  Oar  contests  hereafter  will  not  be  on  the  land,  bat  on  the  sea. 
In  short,  the  old  clap-trap  that  protection  insured  preparation  for  war 
in  time  of  peace  is  another  of  the  now  thoroughly  exploded  hambags, 
though  it  was  once  as  potent  as  the  present  false  pretense  that  protec- 
tion is  demanded  solely  in  the  interest  of  American  labor.  These  ques- 
tions have  all  been  so  elaborately  argued,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
exposures  that  have  been  made.  The  country  knows  that  protection 
and  restriction  of  home  markets  means  destruction  to  our  shipping  in- 
terests and  to  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  and  it  has  in  fact  destroyed 
them.  All  efforts  to  restore  either  by  subsidies  will  only  add  burdens 
to  the  people  to  enrich  the  least  deserving  class  of  lobbyists,  without 
accomplishing  or  tending  to  accomplish  any  of  the  objects  so  ostenta- 
tiously paraded  by  the  Bepublican  platform  and  their  Presidential  candi- 
date. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  annual  report  to 
the  present  Congress,  shows  the  folly  of  our  adherence  to  antiquated 
navigation  laws,  under  the  pretense  of  protecting  home  industry,  after 
all  the  world  has  abandoned  them,  in  the  following  statement : 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  bay  a  foreign-built  vessel  in  a  foreign  port ;  be 
may  pat  the  United  States  flag  apon  it,  and  trade  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
except  his  own.  Oar  Government  will  protect  him  with  all  its  power  in  such  trade ; 
bat  if  he  brings  his  ship  with  our  flag  upon  it  to  one  of  our  ports,  our  Government 
will  confiscate  it  or  impose  prohibitory  duties.  He  may,  however,  put  the  flag  of  any 
other  country  on  that  same  ship  and  bring  it  to  his  home  without  molestation  by  oar 
GoYemment.  It  is  then  protected  by  the  power  of  a  foreign  country.  It  is  difflcalt 
to  understand  why  it  would  not  be  well  to  so  change  our  navigation  laws  as  to  al- 
low foreign-built  ships  owned  by  our  citizens  to  come  and  go  between  this  and  other 
countries  while  bearing  the  flag  of  the  country  of  their  owners. 

In  ante  helium  days,  when  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  prevailed,  mtbre  than  three-fourths  of  the  American  com- 
merce and  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  outside  world  was 
carried  in  American  ships,  officered  and  manned  by  American  citizens. 
At  that  time,  under  the  low  revenue  tariff  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Polk  and 
maintained  until  1861,  from  70  to  86  per  cent,  of  our  carrying  trade  was 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  We  had  more  shipping  in  1860  than  all 
the  world  combined,  except  England,  and  we  were  rapidly  passing  her. 
Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  our  merchant  marine  was  destroyed  during 
the  civil  war,  although  that  was  made  an  excuse  for  years  for  the  fall* 
ing  off  of  our  carrying  trade,  until  it  was  exposed  so  often  by  Demo* 
crats  and  Republicans  that  the  men  who  made  the  charge  were  ashamed 
to  make  it  any  longer.  But  I  do  not  need  to  rely  upon  my  own  asser- 
tions or  those  of  any  other  Democrat  to  prove  to  what  a  deplorable 
condition  our  commerce  and  merchant  marine  have  been  brought  by 
the  Bepublican  protective  system. 

On  the  8th  day  of  February,  1884,  page  975  of  the  Congressional 
Becord,  when  Senator  Frye  reported  a  bill  from  the  ClQWiMj(lt(eQ,<>i^  Com- 
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meiee  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
to  eDooorage  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  he  opened  his  speech  by  say- 
ing: 

The  first  Beetton  of  the  bill  tonohes  the  proviaioii  relatinff  to  officers  of  Amerioan 
ships.  The  law  ae  it  stands  to-day  requires  that  all  officers  of  vessels  of  the  United 
Stales  ahaU  be  eitisena  of  the  United  States,  and  provides  a  very  heavy  penalty  of  50 
cents  a  ton  on  a  vessel  for  a  violation  of  this  law.  It  was  a  i^ood  law  when  it  was 
enacted,  when  nearly  aU  the  aaUdrs  on  board  the  ships  were  American  sailors  and 
many  of  them  fit  to  be  made  officers ;  bat  to-day,  when  95  per  cent,  of  the  sailors  are 
foreigners,  it  is  not  a  good  law  and  works  a  i^reat  ii^ustiee  very  Ireqnently.  The  bill 
reported  by  me  provides  that  nnder  certain  circnmstances  the  officers,  other  than  the 
eapuin,  may  be  foreign  rather  than  Amerioan  citizens. 

On  the  8th  day  of  January,  1884,  page  311  of  the  Congressional 
Beoord,  Senator  Frye,  in  a  discussion  with  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri, 
in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  American  tonnage  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign trade  was  lai^est,  said : 

I  trust  the  Senator  and  I  will  both  go  into  the  subject.  I  stand  by  my  statemefnt 
that  in  1861  the  American  toi^nage  in  foreign  commerce  was  larger  than  it  was  at 
my  other  period. 

Mr.  Vest.  The  Senator  is  mistakei^ ;  it  had  begnn  to  decline  before  that. 

Mr.  FbVe.  I  stand  by  my  statement.  I  said  to-day  Great  Britain  carried  85  per 
cent  of  onr  exports  and  imports,  and  we  carry  but  15  per  cent,  ourselves. 

Mr.  Ybst.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  is  Great  Britain's  proportion  f 

Mr.  Fhtx.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  is  carried  in  foreign  ships.  The  gentleman  most 
Dot  be  so  hypereritical.  I  mean  that  in  foreign  ships  85  per  cent,  of  our  commerce  is 
earned  and  onr  own  ships  15  per  cent,  and*  a  fraction.  Kow,  from  1861— and  I  still 
adiiere  to  ihair— down  to  the  very  moment  I  am  talking,  the  course  of  the  merchant 
asrise  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  lobster's-— backward — until  it  is  down  to  15 
per  eent  of  onr  own  exports  and  imports  in  the  carrying  trade. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  permitted  to  go  on,  in  two  or  three  years  more,  with 
tbe  sime  decrease,  there  will  be  no  American  ships  carrying  our  exports  or  bringing 
<mr  imports.    It  will  all  be  done  in  foreign  bottoms. 

DariQg  the  debate  on  the  fisheries  treaty  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachasetts,  Mr.  Hoar,  read  a  letter  from  Admiral  Porter, 
oCthe  U.  S.  Navy,  which,  while  it  was  an  exaggeration  in  some  regards 
and  a  wanton  insnlt  to  all  men  of  Scandinavian  nationality,  still  ex- 
hibited the  condition  to  which  onr  I^Tavy  and  merchant  marine  are  now 
redaoed  by  the  policy  which  the  Bepnblican  party  seeks  to  perpetuate. 
While  Jadge  Hoar  afterwards  denied  being  responsible  for  the  letter^ 
he  oommended  Admiral  Porter  and  his  statements  as  being  worthy  of 
the  highest  consideration. 

Office  of  the  Admiral, 

Washington^  D.  C,  May  4, 1888. 

Mt  Dkas  Sis  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tioQ  of  May  4,  asking  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  our  fisheries  as  a  nursery  for  seamen 
^the  present  Navy,  which  is  to  be  bailt  of  iron  and  propelled  by  steam. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  all  our  fisheries  at  the  present  moment  are  more  valuable  as 
Boneries  for  naval  seamen  than  they  ever  were  before,  for  our  commercial  marine  has 
Wq  glmost  obliterated  fh>m  the  ocean. 

Id  oar  last  war  with  Qreat  Britain  our  Navy  was  largely  recruited  from  Massachu- 
tftUfishennen,  who  made  the  finest  men-of-war's  men  in  the  world,  which  was  illua- 
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trated  by  their  skill  in  leamanship  and  gimnery,  which  gave  as  suoh  great  sacceoi 
over  oar  opponents. 

They  not  only  famished  seamen  to  the  Navy,  bat  manned  that  immense  fleet  of  pri- 
vateers that  swarmed  the  ocean,  paralyzed  the  British  commerce,  and  caosed  a  large 
section  of  the  British  people,  led  by  that  great  political  writer,  WilUam  Cobbett,  to 
demand  of  the  Government  that  peace  should  be  secared  on  any  terms. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  daring  the  wsr, 
with  heavy  squadrons  in  every  sea,  we  were  indebted  to  the  New  England  seamen 
and  the  brave  officers  who  led  them  for  a  snocess  onparalelled  in  history. 

If  we  had  a  war  to-morrow  we  mast  depend  almost  altogether  npon  the  fishermen 
of  New  England  to  man  our  naval  vessels. 

To  show  the  importance  of  having  trained  seamen  in  time  of  war,  I  will  mention 
the  fact  that  the  regiment  of  Marblehead  fishermen  under  John  Glover  were  employed 
to  carry  Washington's  forces  across  the  Delaware  when  he  surprised  and  captured  the 
Hessians.  Without  the  aid  of  the  fishermen  it  is  doubtful  if  Washington  would  have 
undertaken  the  periloas  enterprise,  for  the  fishermen  were  the  only  ones  who  consid- 
ered the  project  feasible. 

The  ships  that  will  hereafter  be  bailt  for  the  Navy  will  require  as  good  and  hardy 
sailors  as  have  ever  been  required  before,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  not 
obtain  the  services  of  the  fidiermen  in  time  of  peace.  Their  present  calling  is  more 
lucrative  than  any  employment  they  can  obtain  in  the  Navy,  and  there  are  no  suffi- 
cient inducements  held  out  to  them  to  enlist  In  the  Government  service. 

In  time  of  war  with  a  maritime  power  the  occupation  of  these  fishermen  would  be 
gone,  and  they  would  flock  to  enlist  in  the  Navy,  as  they  did  in  the  civil  war,  when 
the  Confederate  privateers  made  their  appearance  off  our  coast.  The  vessels  of  oar 
Navy  may  be  said  at  the  present  time  to  be  manned  almost  entirely  by  foreigners,  who 
have  entered  the  service  not  from  devotion  to  the  flag.  ,  In  case  war  should  be 
suddenly  declared  against  us,  our  ships  abroad  would  be  obliged  to  return  home, 
discharge  their  crews,  and  ship  American  seamen.  In  a  late  inspection  of  the 
United  States  ship  JYei^tan  the  board  of  inspectors  reported  to  me  as  follows :  "  The 
crew  is  a  fair  one,  considering  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language  "— 
a  pretty  severe  oommentary  on  the^class  of  seamen  we  enlist  in  the  Navy.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  adopt  some  system  by  which  we  could  obtain  enough  bona 
fide  American  seamen  to  leaven  the  crowd  of  foreigners  now  on  board  a  United  States 
vessel  of  war.  The  crews  of  our  ships  of  war  are  generally  made  up  of  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  largely  from  the  Scandinavian  race,  who  do  not  care  what 
flag  they  serve  under.  There  are  the  descendants  of  the  Huns,  Goths,  and  other  bar- 
barians who  once  overran  Europe.  They  enlist  in  our  Navy  softened  iu  character,  but 
till  free  lances  as  of  old.  They  serve  for  money,  with  no  sentiment  for  flag  or  nation- 
ality, and  possibly,  if  it  came  to  an  action  with  a  ship  of  their  own  or  a  neighboring 
nation,  they  would  haul  down  the  American  flag  and  hoist  that  of  their  own  coantry. 

The  same  qualities  required  for  the  seamen  of  fifty  years  ago  are  required  for  the 
seamen  of  vessels  of  war  to-day.  The  better  the  seaman  the  more  easily  he  will  learn 
the  improvements  iu  gunnery  and  seamanship,  and  the  best  seamen  in  the  worJd  are 
those  who  come  from  the  New  England  fisheries.  They  are  the  strongest,  hardiest 
class  of  men  I  know  of.  They  are  exposed  to  all  weathers  and  bear  the  severest  tem- 
pests. They  are  seamen  all  over,  and  I  will  merely  add  that  in  1812  the  oldCamtUt^- 
tion,  yrhose  career  is  familiar  to  every  American,  was  manned  almost  altogether  by 
Massachusetts  fishermen. 

As  to  any  extra  science  being  required  to  man  our  present  and  projected  ships  of 
war,  I  would  remark  that  the  management  of  a  ship  is  easier  than  it  used  to  be,  bnt 
we  require  the  same  good  seamanship  we  had  in  days  gone  by.  With  a  steam-capstan 
and  steam-winch  twenty  men  can  get  a  large  vessel  under  way.  An  officer  on  deck, 
a  man  at  the  wheel,  and  one  at  the  lead,,  with  the  above  number  on  deck  for  general 
purposes,  and  the  ship  can  go  to  sea  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  their  hammocks. 
But  when  the  machinery  is  disabled  and  the  ship  must  rely  on  her  ponderous  yards 
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sfid  niliy  we  want  eveiy  man  to  nnderstand  English  and  be  a  seaman  from  the  crown 
of  Ills  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  modern  gnns,  it  is  trne,  are  larger  than  ol 
old.  the  machinery  to  work  them  is  a  little  more  intricate,  hut  a  week's  good  drilling 
would  teach  native-born  seamen  all  that  is  essentiali  and  a  ship  of  war  at  the  end  of 
that  period  wonld  be  ready  for  inspection  by  the  board  of  inspection.  When  the 
bosrd  of  inspection  finish  their  elcamination  of  a  ship,  she  most  go  to  sea  ready  to 
meet  any  enemy  of  equal  force,  so  that  what  happened  previons  to  1812,  when  the 
Qaapnte  was  disgraced  by  the  British  ship  Leopard,  can  never  again  occar  as  Idng 
u  the  board  of  inspection  exists. 

If  we  can  in  a  week  drill  a  mongrel  crew  so  that  every  man  knows  his  various 
itationi  on  shipboard,  how  mnch  easier  wonld  it  be  for  ns  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
eerew  of  New  England  fishermen,  hardy  and  active  in  their  persons  and  intelligent 
kfond  any  set  of  foreign  seamen. 

The  question  of  protection  to  the  New  England  fisheries  and  their  seamen  does  not 
•dmil  of  argument,  and  in  my  seal  on  the  subject  I  may  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
prore  to  yon  that  wliich  ybu  know  already. 

I  inclose  yon  some  8tatis|;ics  which,  if  you  have  not  already  got  them,  will  give 
70a  the  status  of  onr  fisheries  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  anything  bearing  on  this  subject  you  would  like  me  to  hunt  np,  please 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  it. 

The  statistics  I  inclose  show  at  a  glance  the  immense  money  value  of  our  fisheries 
t&d  their  importance  to  the  country/  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fisheries,  New  Eng- 
land wonld  never  have  been  settled,  for  on  the  first  landing  on  those  stormy  shores  it 
U likely  the  emigrants  would  have  been  forced  to  go  elsewhere  but  for  the  quanti- 
ties offish,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Union,  to  which  New  England  has 
added  80  many  true  and  loyal  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

<      David  D.  Porter, 

JdmiraU 
Hao.6KOBGS  F.  Hoar, 

UmiUd  States  Smote. 

Men  profess  to  wonder  how  England  retains  half  the  trade  of  the 
vorld  in  open,  anprotected  markets,  while  she  pays  her  operatives  more 
tiian  doable  the  wages  paid  by  many  of  her  competitors  on  the  continent 
of  Earope*  The  reason  is  obvious.  She  has  better  machinery  and 
KK)re  skillful  and  intelligent  labor.  They  produce  more  in  proportion 
to  tbe  wages  paid,  and  they  produce  on  such  an  enormous  scale  to  sup- 
ply a  world-wide  market,  that  they  are  employed  all  the  year  round. 
The  cheapest  raw  material  that  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
tlie  earth  is  supplied  untaxed  to  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  not 
addlar  of  tax  is  levied  to  support  the  Government  on  anything  needed 
for  the  comfort  of  a  laboring  man  and  his  family,  except  a  small  tax 
OQ  tea  and  coffee.  England  once  pursued  relentlessly  the  restrictive 
IK)fa'cy  we  now  adhere  to,  till  wide -spread  ruin  and  starvation  forced 
ber  reluctantly  to  reverse  it. 

The  history  of  England  while  she  clung  to  protection  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  Squalid  poverty  was  rampant  over  the  land ;  labor 
was  not  only  unrequited  but  unemployed;  corn  laws  and  other  onerous 
bordeos  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  were  en- 
folded to  secure  home  markets  at  high  home  prices  as  remorselessly  as 
the  Sq[nibiican  party  now  propose  to  restrict  and  protect  our  home 
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market  in  the  interest  of  the  combined  mannfactorers  and  their  ma- 
cbinerr.  This  policy  brought  starvation  to  the  doors  of  all  the  work- 
ing-men of  that  country.  Bread  riots  and  combinations  of  desperate 
starving  meo,  who  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  itself, 
forced  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  his  ministry  to  repeal  the  most  odious  and 
oppressive  of  the  protective  and  restrictive  laws  which  had  so  long  en- 
riched the  English  protected  nobility  and  made  paupers  and  serfe  of  the 
laboring  masses.  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  stated  the  situa- 
tion forcibly  in  a  very  able  article  in  the  Fortnightly*  Be  view,  a  few 
years  ago.  He  said,  after  showing  how  prosperous  England  is  now 
under  her  system  of  unrestricted  trade  compared  to  her  condition  under 
her  protective  tariff  system : 

A  very  erroneous  idea  preyails  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  motive 
of  these  reforms ;  and  it  is  often  asserted  that  thej  were  begnn  when  great  prosperity 
had  been  achieved  by  the  system  of  tariff  taxation  that  preceded  them.  How  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  facts  this  view  is  has  been  overlooked  even  by  many  in  Eng- 
land. The  true  state  of  the  ease  has  been  recorded  in  these  words :  ''  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  by  mere  statistics  of  our  exports  any  adeqaate  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  nation  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office  in  1841.  Every  interest  in  the  country 
was  alike  depressed.  In  the  manntaoturing  districts  mills  and  workshops  were 
closed,  and  property  daily  depreciated  in  value ;  in  the  seaports  shipping  was  laid  up 
useless  in  harbor ;  agricultural  laborers  were  eking  oat  a  miserable  existence  upon 
starvation  wages  and  parochial  relief;  the  revenue  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  na- 
tional expenditure;  the  country  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  national  and  universal 
bankraptcy.  The  protective  system,  which  was  supported  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  country  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and  thus,  it  was  hoped, 
fostering  the  growth  of  a  home  trade,  had  most  effectually  destroyed  that  trade  by 
reducing  the  entire  population  to  beggary,  destitution,  and  want.  The  masses  of 
the  population  were  unable  to  procure  food,  and  had  consequently  nothing  to  spend 
on  British  manufactures." — NohUfn  BUoal  Legislation  of  Oreat  Briiain, 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  England  who  takes  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  than  Hon.  John  Bright,  and  no  man 
is  better  qualified  to  present  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  change  of  policy  from  restricted  to  unrestricted  trade,  or,  if  you 
please,  from  protection  to  free-trade  in  that  country  than  Mr.  Bright 
A  banquet  was  given  to  him  at  Eockdale,  ]!^ovember  18, 1881,  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  at  which  he  made  a  speech  to  the  workingmen  who  had 
lived  as*  he  had  under  both  conditions,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
said: 

Now,  touching  upon  this  qaestion  one  is  obliged  to  refer  to  a  very  curious  fiMst,  that 
after  so  many  years  of  experience  there  are  some  men  who  are  disposed  to  call  in 
question  the  policy  of  1846;  that  is,  that  there  are  men  of  whom  you  never  hean) 
befpre,  and  if  you  would  look  down  the  record  of  all  their  political  life,  you  wonld 
not  find  a  single  thing  that  they  have  done,  and  yet  they  call  in  question  the  policy 
of  siich  men  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  1646  [cheers],  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  succeeding 
years  [loud  cheers],  and  of  my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Cobden  [cheers],  whose  servioes 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  this  country  must  acknowledge. 
And  yet  these  men — what  I  should  call  rather  a  feeble-minded  class  of  men  [laagh- 
ter]— call  in  qaestion  all  this  policy,  and  they  have  the  courage  to  believe  or  the 
simple-mindedness  to  believe,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
especially  of  the  working  claoses,  are  not  in  any  degree  cognizant  of  the  enonnoai 
advantages  which  the  new  policy  of  1846  has  given  to  tha  country.    [Cheers.] 
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Mr.  Bright,  after  referring  to  the  original  opposition  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  statinsT  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  wages  since  1840,  un- 
der the  anspices  of  free  trade,  said : 

There,  aeoording  to  his  Btfttement,  was  an  actaal  donblin^  of  the  wages  of  the 
Uboiers  in  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  own  county  of  Bnckingham.  Perhaps  some  of  yon 
maj  leeoUect  a  letter  whioh  was  published  almost  immediately  after  Lord  Beacous- 
Md's  death,  which  lie  wrote  to  a  gentleman  who  had  sent  him  a  book  about  the 
condition  of  the  population  in  the  southwestern  oountles  of  England,  and  Lord  Bea- 
conafield  said  he  thought  he  underrated  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  farm 
Ubonrs;  that,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  the  farm  laborers 
bad  been  at  least  40  per  cent. ;  that  is,  10«.  of  wages  per  week  had  risen  to  14a.  per 
76eL  I  believe,  indeed,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  wages  of  farm 
liboreTB,  taking  into  account  the  hours  which  they  work  and  all  particulars,  are 
doabled  since  tho  free-trade  policy  was  established.  [Heart  Hear  I]  Now,  take  the 
other  class  of  men.  I  walked  down  from  the  fieform  Club  through  the  park  to  the 
HoDse  of  Commons  one  day  in  the  past  summer,  three  or  four  months  ago,  and  a 
mao— sn  intelligent,  respectable-looking  working-man— joined  me  and  addressed  me 
bjzuime.  I  asked  l&im  how  he  knew  me.  He  knew  me  because,  he  said,  "I  have 
been  t  good  deal  In  Birmingham,  and  have  attended  your  meetings  there,  and  so  I 
knov  you  very  well."  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I  talked  to  him  a  little  about  his 
bnsinesB.  'He  said  he  was  then  getting  79. 6d,  a  day  as  a  bricksetter,  and  he  added, 
"formerly  I  used  to  work  for  4s.  a  day."  There  is  a  J  nmp.  Prom  4s.*to  79. 6d,  is  a  con- 
lideiable  leap. 

ADVANCK  OF  WAOK8  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  something  that  has  happene4  nearer  home,  for  I 
supsct  there  are  many  persons  in  this  meeting  who  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
Ktul  increase  of  wages  that  has  taken  place  among  the  factory  operatives  in  this 
B«ighborbood  during  the  last  forty  years.  I  was  looking  the  other  day  at  one  of  our 
Tsges  books  for  1840  and  1841.  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  found  in  it  and  what  I  found 
ii  our  wages  book  now.  The  figures  are  taken  over  an  average  of  two  months  at 
that  time  and  over  an  average  of  two  months  now,  and  therefore  are  a  fair  state- 
Bmit  of  what  happened  then  and  what  happens  to-day.  Many  persons  here  know, 
of  oooise,  all  about  the  interior  of  a  cotton  factory,  and  therefore  I  shall  speak  as  if, 
we  weie  in  a  mill  and  looking  over  the  different  people  at  work.  I  find  that  in  1839, 
the  thioBtle-pieoem — I  need  not  explain  who  they  arc — were  receiving  89.  a  week, 
2Bd  they  were  working  twelve  hours  a  day.  I  find  that  now  the  same  class  of 
Wds  are  receiving  139.  a  yfeek  at  ten  hours  a  day.  If  they  worked  for  twelve 
^msy  u)d  were  paid  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  be  I69.  a  week,  or  exactly 
^bls  what  they  received  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841.  [Cheers.]  The  young 
vomen  who  worked  at  the  drawing  frames  at  that  time  had  79.  6d.  a  week ;  they 
bve  now  159.,  and  that  is  without  reckoning  the  fact  that  they  are  working  two 
^TB  a  day  less.  The  rovers  and  slubbers  got  89.  a  week  then,  and  they  are  getting 
Ik  a  week  now.  The  doffers — [langhter] — are  considered  a  class  whose  wits  are  a 
^i^  too  sharp-^laughter]-r>and  are  sometimes  not  very  manageable.  They  used 
to  hare  Ss.  6d.  a  week,  and  they  now  have  99.  6d,  The  warpers  in  those  days,  as  far 
wnjieeoUeotion  serves  me — I  am  speaking  of  my  own  business — ^were  all  women. 
^W  saned  on  the  average  of  the  two  months  179. 6d.  a  week.  The  warpers  now  are  all 
Q^.  aod  they  have  earned  in  the  two  months  an  average  of  359. 6d,  a  week.  [Cheers.  ] 
Wen,  at  that  time  we  had  a  very  clever  man  as  blacksmith,  whom  I  used  to  like  to 
^  itiike  the  sparks  off;  his  wages  were  229.  a  week.  Well  our  blacksmith  now  has 
^■ges  of  349.  a  week^  and  that  only  for  factory  time,  which  is  ten  hours,  whereas 
^  man  of  229.  a  week  worked  the  then  factory  time,  which  was  twelve  hours.  Now 
70a  see  the  enormous  change  to  the  people  in  these  factories.  They  have  two  hours' 
^^nan  which  tfaey  had  not  before,  and  their  wages  are  nearly  double. 
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I  think  it  IB  imp^^ible  to  acconnt  for  this  eztra.ordinary  improyement  in  the  wages 
of  agricTiUuT&l laborers,  of  bricksetters  and  oarpenterSi  and  all  yonr  factory  operatives, 
and  all  yonr  meohanlcs,  upon  any  other  theory  than  this,  that  the  new  policy  with 
.  regard  to  trade,  which  has  made  your  trade  fourfold,  has  been  the  cause  which  has 
made  this  stupendous  and  unimagined  improvement  in  tiie  condition  of  the  people. 
[Cheers.] 

Mr.  Bright  coald  hardly  have  falsified  the  facts  in  the  presence  of 
these  men«  Again,  Mr.  Bright  said,  referring  to  the  croakers  who  pre- 
dicted rain  to  England  by  free-trade,  and  the  prediction  that  their  only 
hope  was  to  leave  their  country :. 

Well,  you  did  not  go  abroad,  but  you  staid  at  home.  The  law  was  altered  so  that 
the  bread  could  come  hero,  and  a  great  many  things  besides  bread.  Trade  has  ex- 
tended and  you  have  added,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  more  than  10,000,000  to  your 

population  in  forty  years. 

•  •  «  «  •  •  • 

And  yet,  with  all  that  increase  of  population,  you  have  had  the  demand  for  labor 
more  steady,  employment  better  paid,  the  time  of  labor  shorter.  The  man  must  be 
absolutely  blind,  or  worse  than  blind,  who  can  not  see  and  will  not  acknowledge  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  physical  conditiou,  are  enormously  better  off  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago. 

Again,  Mr«  Bright  said,  and  that  is  all  I  care  to  quote : 

What  are  the  exports  now  T  Instead  of  being  £51,000,000,  they  amount  to  close 
upon  if  not  quite  £300,000,000,  so  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  Las  increased 
foarfold  within  that  time,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  home  trade  must  have  im- 
mensely increased  at  the  same  time,  because  so  great  an  increase  of  foreign  trade  has 
brought  so  great  wealth  to  the  country  that  the  home  trade  has  increased  probably 
in  quite  as  great  proportion  as  the  foreign  trade.  ^ 

FREE  TRADE  A  BOON    GREATEST  TO  WORKING-MEN. 

But  there  is  another  point,  which  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  it  shows,  I 
think,  that  no  class  in  this  country  suffered  so  much  by  the  ancient  policy  of  pn)teC' 
tion  as  the  working  class,  and  that  no  other  class  in  this  country  has  gained  so  mnch 
as  they  have  gained  during  the  last  forty  years  by  the  adoption  of  tbe  new  policy. 
[Cheers.] 

The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Bright  are  conclusive  on  this  question,  at 
least,  and  that  is  the  main  one,  that  the  difference  between  wages  in 
England  and  the  United  States  is  nothing  like  as  great  now  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  Therefore,  American  manafactarers  do  not  need  as 
mnch  protection  now,  to  compensate  them  for  the  higher  wages  they  pay 
as  they  did  then,  while  they  are  demanding  more  than  twice  as  much. 

When  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  made  a  very  able  report  to  Congress  in  regard  to  wages  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
them  Eepublicans,  to  examine  into  the  wages  of  operatives  in  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  Consul 
Shaw  made  an  elaborate  report  as  to  the  wages  of  operatives  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  Manchester,  from  all  of  which  information  the  Secretary 
made  a  very  valuable  report  to  Congress,  giving  the  American  and 
European  wages  paid  for  similar  work,  in  which  he  completely  refutes 
all  the  hired  slanderers  of  the  present  campaign  of  the  Protective  Tariff 
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Leagae  in  regard  to  the  starvation  wages  paid  to  English  workmen^  and 
fally  corroborates  all  that  Mr.  Bright  said.  His  report  ought  to  be  read 
in  answer  to  his  own  partisan  political  speeches  now.  On  pages  98  and 
99  of  his  official  report,  he  says : 

Ofring  to  the  different  arrangenieots  of  the  English  and  American  tables  of  wages, 
it  is  difficnlt  to  give  comparatiTO  analysis  thereof  which  would  show  at  a  glance  the 
ditiereoee  in  the  wages  of  the  operatives  of  both  mnntries. 

The  wages  of  spinners  and  weavers  in  Lancashire  and  in  Massaohnsetts,  according 
to  tbe  foregoing  st-a^^entsj  were  as  follows,  per  week : 

Spinnen:  English,  $7.20  to  |8.40  (master  spinners  running  as  high  as  |12) ;  Amerl- 
OD,  97.07  to  $10.30. 

Wenen:  English,  $3.84  to  $8.64,  subject  at  the  date  on  which  these  rates  were 
given  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent ;  American,  $4.82  to  $8.73. 

The  average  wages  of  employ^  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  is  as  follows,  according 
to  the  official  returns :  Men,  $8.30;  women,  $5.62;  liiale  children,  $3.11 ;  female  child- 
RD,  $3.06.  According  to  Consul  Shaw's  report  the  average  wages  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  Lancashire  mills  on  the  Xst  of  January,  1880,  was  about  $8  per  week, 
sobject  to  a  rednctionx>f  10  per  cent. ;  women,  firom  $3.40  to  $4.30,  subject  to  a  redqo- 
tioD  of  10  per  cent. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  the  Lancashire  mills  are  56 ;  in  the  Massachusetts  millsf  60 
per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  in  the  other  New  England  States,  where 
the  wages  are  generally  less  than  in  Massachusetts,  are  usually  66  to  69  per  week. 

Undoobtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  operatives  are 
more  than  equalized  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer  hours  of 
labor.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  fact  in  practice,  as  it  seems  to  be  proven  from 
official  statistics,  it  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  establishment  of  our 
ability  to  com])ete  with  England  for  our  share  of  the  cotton-goods  trade  of  the  world. 
In  the  two  prime  factors  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry,  namely,  raw  material  and  labor,  we  hold  the  advantage  over 
^DgUod  in  the  first,  and  stand  upon  an  equality  with  her  in  the  second. 

Having  tbe  raw  material  at  onr  doors,  it  follows  that  we  should  be  able  to  convert 
it  into  manufactures,  all  things  else  being  equal,  with  more  economy  and  facility  than 
on  be  done  by  England,  which  imports  our  cotton  and  then  manufactures  it  iu  her 
mills.  The  expense  of  handling,  transportation,  and  commission  must  be  an  impor- 
lant  item  in  this  regard  as  compared  with  onr  turning  in  the  fiber  from  the  cotton- 
fields  to  onr  mills  and  shipping  it  in  the  advanced  form  of  manufactured  goods.  Add 
*x  this  the  secondary  fact  that  it  costs  us  no  more  to  handle  and  manufacture  the 
tuie  than  it  costs  in  England,  and  we  stand  on  an  undoubted  equality  thus  far  in  the 
ace  of  competition. 

Id  the  face  of  official  facts  like  these  from  as  distinguished  a  partisan 
kader  aa  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  and  of  the  conceded  fact  that  England 
pays  fifty  per  cent,  more  to  her  workmen  tljan  most  of  the  European 
^ntineotal  nations,  and  yet  controls  more  of  the  world's  trade  than 
'^\  other  nations  combined,  it  is  evident  that  the  clamor  that  protection 
controls  Or  increases  the  rate  of  wages  paid  is  false.  It  is  the  propor- 
tion of  goods  produced  to  the  human  labor  employed  that  settles  the 
qoestion  of  what  wages  the  employer  can  afford  to  pay,  and  Secretary 
Evarts  proved  as  well  as  asserted  that  the  average  American  workman 
produced  double  what  was  produced  by  the  average  European  work- 
man^ 88  has  been  alreatly  shown  by  his  report.  Tt  is  absurd  to  talk  about 
a  people  as  being  paupers  who  control  in  free  competition  more  than 
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half  tho  trade  dXS%X  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
insist  ^that  protection  and  restriction  which  produced  nothing  bat 
pauperism  while  maintained  in  England  in  the  interests  of  their  aris- 
tocracy, will  either  develop  trade  or  commerce  between  us  and  other 
countries,  or  add  to  the  wages  or  comforts  of  our  laborers  in  any  broad 
sense,  so  long  as  we  maintain  it  alone  in  the  interest  of  the  machinery 
owned  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  to  the  destruction  of  all 
other  interests  and  industries. 

If  anything  else  is  needed  to  show  the  value  of  trade  and  commerce 
to  a  people,  the  official  statistics  of  England's  progress  prove  it.  They 
show  that  while  her  population  has  increased  firom  26,500,000  in  1841  to 
35,000,000  in  1881,  the  able-bodied  paupers  who  had  to  be  supported  by 
taxation  in  England  and  Wales  decreased  from  201,000  in  1849  to 
111,000  in  1880,  and  the  number  of  criminal  convictions  from  34,000  in 
1840  to  15,600  in  1881.  The  taxable  incomes  of  her  people,  excluding 
Ireland,  increased  fh)m  £251,000,000*  in  1842  to  i&582,000,000  in  1880, 
an  increase  of  130  per  cent.,  while  her  population  increased  only  33. 
The  value  of  her  annual  expo^  was  swollen  from  £51,000,000  in  1840 
to  £223,000,000  in  1880,  an  increase  of  450  per  cent;  while  the  annual 
savings  of  the  working  classes,  leaving  out  of  account  the  increased 
comfort  and  advantages  afibrded  by  cheap  food  and  materials,  are  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  from  £24,500,000  in  1840  to  £76,500,000  in 
1880. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  recognized  by  all  men  everywhere  as  an  intel- 
ligent, far-seeing  statesman,  made  a  speech  at  Leeds,  a  few  years  ago, 
in  which  he  contrasted  our  trade  under  protection  in  the  neutral  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  that  of  England,  now  and  at  the  periods  when 
our  tariff  was  at  the  lowest  and  their  protection  was  the  highest  and 
the  most  prohibitory.    He  said : 

As  for  America  and  her  system  of  protectioiiy  he  pointed  ont  that  in  those  conntries 
or  markets  where  they  met  on  comparatively  eqnal  footing  the  exports  from  America 
amonnted  to  only  4,751,000  potmds,  while  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
same  quarter  amounted  to  78,140,000  pounds.  '^America,''  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''is  a 
young  country,  with  enormous  vigor  and  enormous  internal  resources.  She  has  com- 
mitted— I  say  it,  I  hope  not  with  disrespect — I  say  it  with  strong  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy, but  with  much  regret — she  is  committing  errors  of  which  we  set  her  an  ex- 
ample. But  from  the  enormous  resources  of  her  home  market,  the  development  of 
which  internally  is' not  touched  by  protection,  she  is  able  to  commit  those  errors  with 
less  fatal  consequences  upon  her  people  than  we  exx>erienced  when  we  committed 
them ;  and  the  enormous  development  of  American  resources  within  casts  almost  en- 
tirely into  the  shade  the  puny  character  of  the  exports  of  her  manufactures  to  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  world." 

He  similarly  contrasted  the  trade  of  Germany,  France,  Bnssia^  and 
Holland,  and  pro\ed  that  they  as  well  were  entirely  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  maligned  free-trade  of  Britain*  Not  only  so,  he  pointed 
ont  that  in  1842  America  controlled  fonr-fifths  of  her  shipping  trade 
with  Britain,  while  now,  in  1881,  the  scales  were  exactly  reversed,  and 
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Britain  did  four-fifths  of  th^  business,  Mid  that  the  best,  and  Ameiioa 
only  picked  up  their  leavings.  ^ 

The  statesmen  of  England  who  broke  down  the  long-oherished  pro- 
tective policy  of  that  country  -met  with  an  opposition  as  determined  as 
the  moDc^polists  of  this  country  now  present  to  any  attempt  to  curtail 
or  diminish  their  privileges,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  Joint  debates 
vcfe  bad  before  the  people.  There  Mr.  Gobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  their 
adherents  laid  down  the  following  proposition : 

Tint  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  com  laws  and  every  other  law  which  pio- 
taetoone  olaaa  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  must  prove  injorions  to  the  national 
poagtxity,  and  therefore,  all  monopolies,  whether  passed  nnder  the  pretext  of  hene- 
lUiDg  the  agricnltoral,  colonial,  or  mannfactaring  interests,  onght  to  be  immediatelj 

iboiishttl. 

They  were  met  by  the  advocates  of  the  landed  aristocracy  and  other 

protected  interests  with  the  following  counter-proposition,  which  every 

protectionist  in  America  repeats  today  as  an  answer  to  all  propositions 

for  relief: 

That  protection  to  native  indastry,  particularly  to  the  agricnlture  of  the  ooantry, 
i«  eaaeotial  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  any  attempt,  however  plansible,  to 
abolish  that  protection  and  further  depreciate  the  prodnotions  of  our  own  soil  will 
m\f  «od  in  the  spread  of  inevitable  min  thronghont  the  rural  districts,  and  nltl- 
oatoly  deprive  the  manufkctnrers  of  their  best  and  sorest  customers. 

In  this  country,  to-day,  the  protected  combinations  are  struggling  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  right  to  rob,  through  Congressional  subsidies, 
aU  the  consumers  of  this  country,  to  earnestly  as  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  England  struggled  to  maintain  the  right  to  force  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  pay  double  price  for  their  products,  and  they  base  their  de- 
muds  OB  the  same  patriotic  pretenses* 

Ko  higher  evidence  of  the  prosperity  brought  to  a  country  by  nnie- 
stheted  trade  and  the  reflected  benefits  derived  by  other  countries 
fhmi  its  enlarged  commerce  can  be  furnished  than  is  exhibited  by  our 
own  oflteial  reports  of  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  foreign 
eooatries.  So  long  as  England  maintained  her  high  protective  tariff 
system,  her  purchases  from  us  outside  of  cotton  amounted  to  compara- 
tively nothing.  Last  year  our  total  exports  were,  in  round  numbers, 
1703,000,000,  of  which  Engjand  and  her  possessions  bought  $424,000,000, 
lod  all  the  balance  of  the  world  took  only  $279,000,000.  Our  imports 
from  the  British  possessions  were  $244,000,000,  so  that  they  bought 
from  08  $180,000,000  more  than  we  bought  firom  them.  Our  imports 
from  Great  Britain  proper  were  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  their  exports, 
▼hilethey  took  over  50  per  cent  of  ours* 

If  piotection  to  home  markets  is  to  be  thet  international  policy  here- 
after, and  that  is  the  demand  now  made  by  the  Republican  party,  its 
niiiHRis  eJDEeet  upon  all  American  industries  outside  of  those  protected 
orlieensed  by  Congress  to  rob  our  own  people  must  be  apparent  to  all 
tidnking  men.  Surely  England  with  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
tnde  and  oenunerce  in  her  hands,  and  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
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world  to  trade  with,  can  get  clear  of  the  13  per  cent,  of  her  exports  thai 
we  now  take  much  easier  than  we  can  get  rid  of  the  60  per  cent,  of  oar 
exports,  nearly  all  of  them  the  product  of  unprotected  agricaltoral  ia^ 
dnstry,  which  heupeople  take,  even  if  we  give  her  no  credit  for  buying 
our  beef  and  pork  and  giving  it  character  and  standing  in  foreign  marn 
kets  as  being  sound  and  wholesome,  when  the  leading  continental  naj 
tions  of  Europe  are  prohibiting  its  sale  to  their  people  on  the  grounq 
that  it  is  diseased  and  unfit  for  use. 

Turning  from  these  general  questions,  even  if  I  have  to  be  guilty  d 
repetition,  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  effect  of  restricted 
markets  on  labor.  It  is  hard  to  speak  in  respectful  terms  of  the  falt^e 
pretenses  by  which  the  protected  monopolists  seek  to  delude  the  people. 

I  have  read  about  Pharisees,  hypocrit^es  and  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing,  but  history  shows  no  such  instance  of  unblushing  and  shameless! 
effrontery  as  the  Bepublican  platform  proposes.  The  proposition  which 
the  protected  organizations  make  to  the  laboring  men  of  America,  in- 
deed to  all  the  people,  stripped  of  its  varnish,  is :  If  you  will  enable  us 
to  exclude  competition  from  abroad,  give  us  control  of  the  American 
market  for  home-made  goods,  and  enable  us  to  sell  what  we  manufact- 
ure at  our  own  prices,  which  we  through  trusts  and  combinations 
know  how  to  maintain  at  satisfactory  rates,  by  limiting  production 
through  closed  doors  and  strikes  to  the  wants  of  the  home  market,  we 
will  agree  that  yon  shall  have  all  the  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco  yoa 
want  at  the  cheapest  rates,  free  from  all  taxation. 

The  insincerity  of  the  assumption  that  the  Bepublican  leaders  pro- 
pose to  restrict  the  sales  of  manufactured  goods  to  those  they  produce 
in  the  interest  of  American  workmen,  is  intensified  tenfold  by  the  fact 
shown  by  the  record,  that  they  struggled  for  years  to  flood  the  country 
with  the  most  degraded  character  of  Chinese  labor,  and  as  soon  as  the 
war  tariff  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  production  on  their  own  terms,  they 
passed  laws  which  they  maintained  and  enforced  for  over  twenty  years, 
authorizing  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  under  contracts'  to  be  enforced 
by  penalties  and  liens  upon  x)roperty  acquired,  the  cheapest  and  most 
depraved  class  of  pauper  labor  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
force  American  workmen  under  pressure  from  such  competition  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  wages  they  could  force  them  down  to  by  this  competi- 
tion, or  be  driven  out  of  their  protected  establishments.  Yet  they  pose 
to-day  before  the  country  as  the  special  champions  of  American  labor. 

Do  they  propose  to  secure  or  guaranty  to  the  American*  laborers 
they  employ,  out  of  the  bounty,  subsidy,  or  protection  they  demand  that 
Gongress  shall  force  the  tax-payers  to  give  them,  either  steady  work  or 
higher  wages  than  they  can  get  any  foreign  pauper  imported,  duty  free, 
to  do  it  fort  Will  this  legislation  they  demand  secure  to  American 
workmen  any  rights  which  they  are  bound  to  respect  f  Of  course  not. 
They  protest  against  his  right  to  buy  anything  required  for  the  com- 
fort or  want  of  himself  and  his'family  as  cheaply  as  other  people  obtain 
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them  becaase  that  would  diminish  their  profits.  They  will  cheerfally 
consent  to  let  him  have  free  cheap  whisky  and  tobacco,  becaase  all  the 
tax  oolleoted  from  them  goes  int.o  the  Treasury,  which  they  regard  as 
an  oatrage  on  them,  and  they  thank  God  that  they  are  too  virtnons 
and  patriotic  to  deal  in  such  products,  except  in  their  ^<  pluck  me 
stores,"  where  most  of  their  laborers'  wages  are  swallowed  up.  They 
parade  their  contempt  for  cheap  goods  for  workmen  on  all  occasions. 

The  political  biographers  of  General  Harrison  quote  with  pride  and 
^tialaction  the  profound  statesmanship  and  intense  interest  exhibited 
bj  Mm  for  the  working  classes,  when  he  announced  in  what  they  call 
his  great  speech  in  March  last: 

I  am  oae  of  those  nniiiBtraoted  political  eoonomists  that  have  an  impression  that 
Fome  things  may  be  too  cheap,  that  I  can  not  find  myself  in  fall  sympathy  with  this 
demsnd  for  cheaper  coats  which  seems  to  me  necessarily  to  involve  a  cheaper  man  and 
TDmsa  under  the  coa 

If  that  means  anything  it  means  that  the  man  who  gets  a  coat  for 
10  bushels  of  wheat,  or  the  woman  who  geta  a  dress  for  50  pounds  of 
batter^  is  a  cheap  man  or  woman,  while  they  would  be  highly  respect- 
able in  General  Harrison's  estimation  if  they  had  paid  20  bushels  of 
wheat  and  100  pounds  of  butter  for  the  same  coat  and  dress  to  some 
protected  pet  of  Congress,  to  whom  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  pay 
double  what  the  people  to  whom  they  are  obliged  to  sell  their  wheat 
and  batter  offered  them  the  same  things  for. 

Machinery  is,  day  by  dl^y,  supplanting  human  factory  labor.  It 
neither  eats,  drinks,  nor  wears  any  product  of  human  industry  except 
coal,  and  needs  no  protection  against  any  other  like  machine  anywhere. 
As  the  proportion  of  machine  work  increases  and  human  work  de- 
creases the  proportion  of  increase  of  price  which  protection  gives  goes 
in  a  like  or  grater  ratio  into  the  pockets  of  the  machine-owners.  The 
machine  is  the  laborer  in  whose  behalf  the  organized  bands  that  All 
OQT  lobbies  are  so  clamorous  in  their  demand  for  protection.  Of  course, 
as  the  owners  of  the  machinery  control  the  work  of  both  hands  and 
machines,  when  demand  for  products  is  slack  or  the  supply  exceeds  it, 
the  owner  drops  the  hnman  labor  first  as  fiekr  as  possible,  and  limits  prod- 
ucts, if  he  produces  at  all,  to  what  the  machines,  aided  by  the  least 
amount  of  human  labor,  can  do,  so  that  all,  or  the  lion's  share,  of  the 
Ugh  price  which  protection  secures  may  be  retained  by  him. 

It  will  be  a  striking  evidence  of  the  x>ower  of  employers  over  their 
vQikingmeD,  or  of  the  credulity,  not  to  say  ignorance,  of  that 
elass  of  men,  if  the  organized  lobbyists  succeed  in  making  them 
beUeve  that  their  welfare,  or  the  desire  to  keep  up  their  wages,  enters 
into  the  contest  now  being  waged.  The  contract-labor  laws  under 
which  they  imported  pauper  labor  during  all  the  years  they  controlled 
the  Government ;  the  struggles  made  by  their  leaders.  General  Harri- 
son indaded,  to  flood  the  country  with  Chinese,  sending  the  money  to 
China  and  importing  ten  thonsand  of  them  at  a  time,  as  the  managers 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  did,  give  the  lie  to  all  their  professione 
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of  sympathy:  witb  high-priced  American  labor.  The  records  of  the 
eoantry  show  that  while  they  require  all  the  people  to  pay  ibem  47  per 
eent.  more  for  their  goods  than  they  coald  be  bonght  for  in  the  markets 
where  ootton,  wheat,  and  all  other  farm  products  have  to  be  sold,  they 
leqairod  Congress  to  maintain  and  enforce  laws  enabling  them  to  im- 
port the  cheapest  and  most  degraded  foreign  labor,  daty  free,  to  ran 
the  machinery,  and  thus  drive  out  the  American  workmen,  or  reduce 
their  wages  to  starvation  rates,  and  they  do  it  all  under  the  guise  of 
phUanthropy  and  patriotism,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  time  has  come  when  even  the  colored  men  who  labor  &om  Janu- 
ary till  December  in  the  cotton  fields  owe  it  to  themselves  to  ask  General 
Hamson  and  his.  supporters  what  justice  is  there  in  forcing  them  to  pay 
to  a  few  American  manufacturers  47  per  cent,  more  for  the  clothes  they 
wear  and  the  things  they  must  Have  than  they  were  offered  the  same 
things  for  in  the  foreign  markets  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  sell 
the  cotton  they  labored  so  hard  to  raise  and  prepare  for  market  The 
farmers  of  the  North  and  West  may  well  ask  the  same  questions.  They 
know  that  they  only  receive  for  their  products  so  much  of  the  foreign 
open  market  prices  as  remains  after  deducting  therefrom  all  costs  of 
transportation, insurance,  commission,  interest,  and  the  buyer's  profit; 
and  after  all  that  they  are  to  be  forced  for  all  time  to  come  to  pay  $147 
to  home  manufacturers  for  the  same  things  they  were  offered  at  $100 
where  their  products  were  sold ;  their  only  .consolation  being  that  the 
American  home  market  is  protected,  and  a  few  hundred  pets  of  Congress 
are  made  millionaires  at  their  expense,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  Bepublican  campaign  funds  and  literature,  to  bny 
the  votes  of  all  who  are  purchasable  and  corrupt  all  who  are  corrupti- 
ble, and  through  a  venal  hired  press  deceive  the  ignorant,  and  denounce 
as  enemies  of  their  country  all  who  oppose  their  schemes  of  plunder. 

The  machinery  of  the  capitalist  is  the  only  laborer  that  is  really  pro- 
tected. It  has  secured  to  its  owners,  by  the  aid  of  Congress,  the  colos- 
sal fortunes  so  many  of  them  have  built  up.  The  free  pauper  labor  of 
the  world,  which  regulates  the  wages  paid  to  the  human  labor  employed 
here,  on  the  universal  principle  of  supply  and  demand,  does  not  and 
can  not  compete  with  or  diminish  the  profits  Congress  gives  as  a  subsidy 
to  protected  machinery.  The  Bepublican  party  have  for  a  long  time 
secured  the  lion's  share  of  the  home  market  to  the  machine  owners. 
They  propose  now,  under  the  false  pretense  of  protecting  American 
human  labor,  to  give  them  the  absolute  power  to  plunder  the  American 
consumers  of  the  products  of  their  machines  to  any  extent  they  please 
by  imx>osing  stronger  prohibition  than  ever  against  their  right  to  buy 
elsewhere ;  yet  they  have  the  audacity  to  appeal  to  the  laboring  men  of 
the  country  to  help  them  to  do  it,  while  they  openly  threaten  to  cat 
down  the  wages  of  all  their  employes  and  thus  retain  the  protection  to 
their  own  machine- work  as  high  as  it  is  now  if  the  representatives  of 
,  the  people  dare  to  curtail  their  present  extortions.  They  have  hundreds 
of  millions  at  stake,  and  they  will  spend  their  money  freely  to  win  it. 
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The  American  Protective  Tariff  League  boasted  some  mouths  ago  ot 
havmg  liOOjMO  oa  hand  for  ^'  edaeational  organizations,"  and  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's ^^fftt-ftying"  prooess  will  doubtless  prodace  ample  oormption  fands, 
while  some  campaign  secretary  may  again  enlighten  the  country  by 
pablishing  the  ooneq^Kmden'ce  of  distinguished  aspirants  for  Cabinet 
poBitioDS  or  finetgn  nussions  as  to  the  amounts  they  agree  to  pay  for 
pablic  offices.  Fortunately  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  are 
not  for  sale,  and  neither  Mr.  Oamegie  nor  any  of  the  subsidized  band  can 
either  boy,  delude,  or  fiightw  them.  With  the  markets  for  protected 
prodncta  restricted  to  home  consumption  the  employ  6  whose  daily  bread 
is  earned  by  his  daily  labor  is  at  the  meroy  of  his  employer. 

TmstB  and  combinations  regulate  production  as  well  as  prices. 
Shops,  foundries,  and  fiactories  may  be,  and  often  are,  closed  for  months 
or  worked  on  half  timCi  and  the  owners  make  money  while  they  are  closed 
bj  the  enhanced  price  of  the  product  as  the  supply  diminishes.  The 
laborer  gets  no  part  of  it.  He  is  the  victim  of  enforced  idleness.  The 
vagee  he  earned  while  at  work  are  consumed  while  he  is  idle.  The  pi:o- 
tection  of  4Y  i>6r  cent,  only  protects  the  goods.  Every  laboring  man 
vonld  rather  contract  for  steady  work  all  the  year  at  (2  a  day  which  he 
was  assured  of  than  take  the  chance  of  getting  $3  a  day  while  at  work, 
Tith  the  risk  of  idleness  or  half  work  half  the  time.  If,  added  to  steady 
work,  he  could  buy  all  he  needed  for  himself  and  family  each  day  for  a 
dollar  and  the  same  things  now  cost  him  a  dollar  and  a  half,  he  surely 
would  be  better  off.  WhQe  all  these  questions  have  been  argued  with 
great  ability  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  will  doubtless  be  pre- 
aeated  with  much  elaboration  all  over  the  country,  no  one  has  presented 
the  fidse  pretenses  of  the  protected  classes  with  more  power,  or  shown 
iQore  dearly  by  ofBcial  statements  the  small  proportion  that  labor  bears 
to  the  value  of  protected  manufkctured  products,  than  the  distinguished 
Seitttor  from  Texas,  Mr.  Coke,  in  a  speech  made  during  the  present 
sesdoD,  from  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  quote  as  follows: 

Of  the  17,992,099  of  oar  people  engag^ed  in  all  kinds  of  indoatiy,  only  2,623^089  are 
(oployad  "  in  anch  manitfaotiiring  bidoBtrieB  ae  are  olaimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high 
tin£"  The  fonnevey  peaona  employed  in  professional  and  personal  service,  domestic 
KiviDtB  and  laborers,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  carpenters  and  Joiners,  masons  and 
^nckliyeis,  blacksmiths,  tailoia,  bntchers,  bakers,  plasterers,  milliners,  and  people 
eogpged  in  rukoading,  and  other  forms  of  transportation,  and  in  other  miscellane- 
w occupations,  numbering  altogether  14,769,010,  the  people  who  perform  six-sevenths 
of  tbe  labor  done  in  this  country,  are  thoroughly  skinned  and  fleeced  under  the  opera- 
tim  of  the  tariff.  They  are  taxed  in  eyerything  they  eat,  drink,  and  wear ;  in 
"OTthing  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  their  houses ;  in  their  furniture ;  in 
to  tools  and  implements ;  in  eyerything  they  handle  or  touch  while  livifig,  and  in 
tkeireoflfaiBand'gm^PB  clothes  after  their  death,  they,  American  laboring  people,  not 
copged  in  any  protected  industry  and  not  benefited  by  the  tariff,  are  thus  taxed  in 
^they  oonsDme  in  the  name  of  proteotion  to  American  labor. 

Six-MTenths  of  our  American  laborers,  groaning  and  staggering  under  the  bur- 
te  of  a  war  tariff  which  enriches  others  but  impoverishes  them,  after  the 
*vhsibesn  over  for  nearly  tweoty«flve '  years,  are  solemnly  in6>rmed  that  they 
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mnst  continue  to  bear  the  baiden  for  the  sake  and  good  of  American.labor.  The  ax« 
ioms  of  good  goyemment,  which  among  other  things  demand  snch  measures  of  policy 
as  shall  produce  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  have  been  leyetsed  in  the 
tari£P  legislation,  which  taxes  oppressively  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  order  that 
a  few  may  become  inordinately  rich,  and  all  is  done  in  the  name  and  is  alleged  to  bo 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  working-man,  who  in  fact  suffers  more  than  all  others 
from  it,  while  his  employers,  the  lords  of  the  loom,  and  of  the  foundries  and  fomaccA, 
have  become  the  richest  people  in  America. 

These  self-constituted  guardians  of  the  laboring  man,  who  have  become  so  sleek 
and  fat,  while  their  wards,  the  laboring  men,  are  thin  and  lean,  the  advocates  of  a 
high  tariff  from  pure  charity  to  the  American  wofking-man,  as  they  would  have  us 
believe,  inform  the  country  that  the  sole  purpose  for  which  they  desire  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff  is  that  they  may  be  re-imbursed  the  difference  between  the  high  wages 
paid  American  working-men  and  the  low  wages  paid  European  operatives.  This, 
they  say,  is  all  they  ask  or  desire.  With  the  difference  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean wages  placed  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff  tax  on  foreign  goods  brought  into  our  mar- 
kets, high  protectionists  tell  us  they  have  no  fear  of  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
goods  with  their  domestic  products.  Always  and  every  time  their  argument  centers 
in  and  is  based  wholly  on  the  interests  ^f  the  working-man.  Capital  desires  nothing 
and  receives  nothing  through  the  tariff,  and  the  working-man  gets  all,  says  the  pro- 
tectionist. In  order  to  show  the  utter  falsity  and  groundlessness  of  this  claim,  I  read 
a  tabulated  statement  furnished  me  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  this  subject,  as  follows : 

Table  of  specified  fnanttfckctureSf  showing  amount  ofeapitah  value  of  materialSf  amount  of 
wageSf  and  value  ofproductj  with  the  per  cent  of  material  and  wages,  also  the  average  nd 
valorem  rate  of  duty  on  similar  importations  for  the  fiscal  year  lw7. 


[Compiled  ftrom  the  United  States  census  of  1880.J 


Mannfaetnres. 


Cotton  manafaotures 

Cotton  mana£aotares  (specific) 

Glass 

Iron  and  steel  mannfactarea  . . , 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 

Woolen  goods 

"Worsted  goods 

Mixed  textiles 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Woolen  goods  and  mixed  materials . . 

Woolen  goodsi  mixed  matiftrtals,  and 

-vrorstM  goods 


CapitaL 


1219. 
208, 

18. 
230, 


604.794 
280,846 
844,099 
971,884 


15, 579, 591 

19. 

96, 

20. 

87. 
110, 
134, 


125,300 
095, 564 
374, 043< 
996,097 
469,607 
091, 621 


154, 465, 664 


Value  of 
materials. 


$118. 
102, 

8, 
191. 


765,537 
200,847 
028,621 
271,150 


15,210,591 

22. 
100. 

28. 

87, 
123, 
138, 


467,701 
845. 6U 
012,628 
227.741 
858,239 
073,352 


161, 085, 080 


Tota; 
amount 
paid  in 
wages 
dunng 
the  year. 


$45,614, 

42.040, 

9, 144, 

55,476. 

6,701, 

9.146, 
25,836, 

5,683, 
18,818, 
81,519, 
36,153, 


Value  of 
products. 


419  $210, 050.383 
510  192,"^" 


Per  cent 
of— 


100 
785 

476 

705 
392 
027 
753 
419 
146 


44,936,172 


296, 

2^ 

40. 

160, 

33, 

66, 

194, 

236, 


090.  UO 
154.571 
557,685 


53. 
53. 
37. 
64. 


93 
21 


9 


21. 
21. 


167,227 

033,045 

606,72l!62. 

549,94268. 


52. 

60. 


221,703 
156,663 
828,424 


266,378,366 


56. 

63. 
60. 


95,47. 
50|ia 

1522. 

1222. 
7916. 
5916. 
2220. 
7910. 
8717. 


60.47 


62 
88 
05 
77 

97 

84 
08 
04 
11 
23 
27 


16.87 


Per.  ct. 

40.17 

*45.49 

59.14 

40.9*2 

Cf62.W) 

{♦30.  .{7 

saoo 

5  67.21 

654. 2« 
^7.21 

^eo.7o 

§61.31 


*  Cotton  cloths. 


t  Woolen  hosiery. 


I  Cotton  hosiery. 


Treasubt  Dbpabtmeht,  Bubbau  09  Statistics, 

January  26, 1888. 

Hon.  mcHARn  Cokb, 

United  States  8maU,  Watihington  OE^,  J>.  O, 


§  Estimated. 


WlL  F.  SwnzuiB, 

Ohi^  qf  Bureau. 


It  reqaired  either  unparalleled  impudence  or  profound  contempt  for 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  or  a'  combination  of  both,  for  the  Bepub* 
licans  to  declare  in  their  platform  that  the  Mills  bill  is  a  free-trade 
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aefaeme ;  that  Us  promoters  seek  to  serffe  the  intereets  of  Europe^  while  they 
propose  ta  sapport  the  ioterests  of  America  by  maintaining  nneompro- 
misingly  a  high  protective  tariff  stiU  farther  restricting  the  importa- 
tions of  Baoh  necessaries  of  life  as  can  be  piodnced  here  at  any  price, 
aod  to  get  rid  of  the  snrplos  revenae  by  an  entire  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
whisky  and  tobacco,  rather  than  sorrender  any  part  of  the  protective 
systeoQu  Tbey  kno w,  and  fortunately  the  people  know,  that  every  dollar 
of  the  tax  collected  on  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco,  less  3^o%  V^^  cent.,  the 
jost  of  collection,  is  paid  into  the  Treasary  of  the  United  States ;  that 
every  dollar  of  the  $120,000,000  so  collected  is  needed  and  used  to  pay 
pensions  and  interest  on  the  war  debt,  and  will  be  so  needed  for  many 
years  to  come.  Therefore,  as  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
meiit  mnst  be  provided  for  by  tariff  taxation,  and  the  Democratic  party 
proposes  so  to  provide  for  them  in  the  Mills  bill,  it  follows  that  the  epi- 
thets so  wantonly  and  foolishly  applied,  of  free-traders  and  enemies  of 
American  interests,  only  prove  the  reckless  disregard  for  trnth  and 
decency  of  the  men  who  apply  them. 

Free  trade  would  prodnce  no  revenue  from  imported  goods  any  more 
than  protection  which  prohibits  imports  in  order  to  secure  the  home 
market  to  home  producers  would ;  but  free  trade  is  not  legislative  rob- 
bery.   It  would  let  home  consumers  buy  out  of  their  earnings  or  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  exports  the  things  they  need  at  the  cheapest  rates, 
while  prohibitory  protectio  n  is  the  worst  form  of  legalized  plunder,  as 
it  forces  the  people  to  buy  the  things  they  must  have  at  the  highest 
prioes  that  home  producers  by  trusts  and  combinations  can  coerce  out 
of  theok    The  readiness  of  the  protectionists  to  give  up  the  whisky  and 
tobacco  tax  grows  out  of  the  foct  that  none  of  it  goes  into  their  pockets, 
and  in  Oieir  opinion  it  is  not  only  an  outrage  but  essentially  ^^  un-Ameri- 
can" to  ooUeet  taxes  in  any  form  unless  they  pocket  the  lion's  share  of 
them.    Every  dollar  of  the  tax  on  whisky  and  tobacco  might  be  repealed, 
uhI  it  would  not  start  a  feM^tory  or  a  furnace  in  the  land,  and  would  not 
add  a  pomy  to  the  wages  of  any  working-man.    The  demand  for  pro- 
tection is  a  confession  that  those  seeking  it  do  not  propose  to  compete 
in  open  market  with  those  against  whom  they  seek  it,  and  the  protes- 
tation so  earnestly  made  that  a  reduction  of  tariff  taxes  from  47  to  42 
per  cent.,  as  the  Mills  bill  proposes,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  protected 
pets  of  Oongress  is  not  only  an  admission  which  they  can  not  evade,  that 
they  are  now  charging  American  consumers  47  per  cent,  more  than  the 
foreign  price  of  the  goods  they  make  and  sell,  but  an  assumption  that 
if  hereafter  Congress  does  not  authorize  them  to  extort  from  homecon- 
^oiers  more  than  42  per  cent,  above  the  foreign  price,  they  will  be 
ruined. 

Whenever  a  i>arty  assumes  that  it  embodies  all  the  wisdom,  patriot- 
i«n,  and  integrity  in  the  land,  and  denounces  its  opponents  as  enemies 
of  their  conntry,  serving  the  interests  of  foreign  nations,  it  is  safe  to 
>»iund  that  it  is  Pharisaical  and  hypocritical*   When  the  Bepnblicans 
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adopted  the  following  false  and  scandalous  declaration  as  part  of  their  | 
platform  they  merited  the  contempt  of  all  decent  people  of  all  classes, 
because  they  knew  it  was  a  falsehood  when  they  adopted  it: 

We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  protection ;  we  pro- 
test against  its  destmction  as  proposed  by  the  Pi^esident  and  his  party.  They  sertfe  ike 
interests  of  Europe;  we  will  support  the  intereste  of  America.  We  accept  the  issuej 
and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  for  their  Judgment. 

Men  sometimes  say  things  in  the  heat  of  debate  which  do  them  no 
credit;  but  the  deliberate  charge  in  a  carefully-prepared  platform,  re- 
ported by  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  and  adopted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives &om  all  the  States,  that  the  President  of  the  (Tnited  States 
and  the  Democratic  party  are  serving  the  interests  of  Earope,  while 
they  alone  are  moved  by  patriotic  motives,  is  simply  an  atrocious  cai 
tunny.  Mr.  Clay,  in  1824,  made  use  of  an  expression  of  that  sort,  to 
which  Mr.  Webster  replied.  I  adopt  his  reply  as  the  best  answer  to 
this  infamous  charge  thus  deliberately  made.  I  must  add,  however,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  said: 

Both  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  respective  opinions,  equally  honest,  equally 
patriotic,  and  desirous  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  deliv- 
ered on  1st  and  2d  of  April,  1824,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
which  I  refer: 

And  allow  me,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  my  regret,  if  indeed  I  ought  not  to 
express  a  warmer  sentiment,  at  the  names  or  designations  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ciay  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  advocates  and  the 
opposers  of  the  present  bill.  It  is  a  question,  he  says,  between  the  friends  of  aa 
* -.American  policy"  and  those  of  a  "foreign  policy."  This,  sir,  is  an  assumption 
which  I  take  the  liberty  most  directly  to  deny.  Mr.  Speaker  certainly  intended 
nothing  invidious  or  derogatory  to  any  part  of  the  House  by  his  mode  of  denominat- 
iiig  friends  and  enemies.  But  there  is  power  in  names,  and  this  manner  of  distin- 
guishinj;  those  who  favor  and  those  who  oppose  particular  measures  may  lead  to 
inferences  to  which  no  member  of  the  House  can  submit.  It  may  imply  that  there 
is  a  more  exclusive  and  peculiar  regard  to  American  interests  in  one  class  of  opin- 
ions than  iu  another.  Such  an  implication  is  to  be  resisted  and  rexielled.  Every 
member  has  a  right  to  the  presumption  that  he  pursues  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
interest  of  his  country  with  as  sincere  a  zeal  as  any  other  member.  I  claim  this  in 
my  own  case ;  and  while  I  shall  not,  for  any  purpose  of  description  or  convenient 
arrangement,  use  terms  which  may  imply  any  disrespect  to  other  men's  opinions, 
much  less  any  imputation  upon  other  men's  motives,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  that 

the  use  of  such  terms  by  others  be  not,  against  the  will  of  those  who  adopt  them,  made 
to  produce  a  false  impression. 

Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  little  astonishing,  if  it  seemed  convenient  to  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction,  to  make  use  of  the  terms  ''  American  policy  "  and  '*  foreign  pol- 
icy," that  he  should  not  have  applied  them  in  a  manner  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  in 
which  he  has  in  fact  used  them.  If  names  are  thought  necessary,  it  would  be  well 
enough,  one  would  think,  that  the  name  should  be  in  some  measure  descriptive  of  the 
thing ;  and  since  Mr.  Speaker  denominates  the  policy  which  he  recommends  "a  new 
policy  in  this  country ;"  since  he  speaks  of  the  present  measure  as  a  new  era  in  our  leg- 
islation ;  since  he  proposes  to  invite  us  to  depart  from  oar  accustomed  course,  to  iustract 
ourselves  by  the  wisdom  of/  others,  and  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  most  distinguished 
foreign  states,  one  is  a  little  curious  to  J&nown  with  what  propriety  of  speech  thjifl 
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imitation  of  other  nations  is  denominated  an  "  American  policy,''  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  preference  for  our  own  established  system,  as  it  now  actually  exists  and 
ilways  haa  existed,  is  called  a  *' foreign  policy."  lliis  favorite  American  policy  is 
vhat  America  has  never  tried ;  and  this  odions  foreign  policy  is  what,  as  we  are  told, 
foreign  states  have  never  parsaed.  Sir,  that  is  the  truest  Aigerican  policy  which 
6hftll  most  osefolly  employ  American  capital  and  American  labor,  and  best  sustain 
the  whole  population.  With  me  it  is  a  fundamental  axiom,  it  is  interwoven  with  all 
my  opinions,  that  the  great  interests  of  the  country  are  united  and  inseparable ;  that 
agricoltnre,  commerce,  and  manufactures  will  prosper  together  or  languish  together ; 
aod  that  all  legislation  is  dangerous  which  proposes  to  benefit  one  of  these  withont 
looking  to  consequences  which  may  fall  on  the  others. 

The  closing  sentences  embodies  in  eloquent  words  the  leading  ideas 
of  President  Cleveland's  message,  and  expresses  better  than  I  can,  the 
troe  principles  of  the  Democratic  party;  while  the  whole  of  this  extract 
voices  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  every  honest  man  against  the 
charges  so  wantonly  and  falsely  made  by  our  opponents.  In  behalf  of 
the  great  party  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  I  adopt  and  repeat 
his  indignant  ntterances  as  the  best  answer  to  the  miserable  slander 
contained  in  the  Republican  platform. 

One  of  the  leading  grievances  against  George  III  by  the  American 
colonies  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  ''For  cutting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world."  The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye] 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  1882,  stated  the  grievances  of  the  colonies 
against  Great  Britain  in  these  words : 

For  centuries  England  was  the  most  earnest,  vigorous,  and  determined  champion 
of  protection  the  world  ever  saw,  enforce<l  the  extremest  doctrines  by  all  the  powers 
of  war  aod  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  She  destroyed  the  growing  commerce  of  Ire« 
Und  hy  one  blow  of  her  navigation  laws,  repressed  her  cattle  raising,  her  wool 
growing,  her  manufactures,  and  made  her  the  waste  of  to-day.  She  attempted  the 
(same  role  in  America ;  forbade  the  exportation  of  her  products  to  any  country  other 
than  her  own;  forced  all  the  carrying  trade  into  English  bottoms;  repressed  all 
mannfactures  of  fabrics,  and  provided  by  law  '*  that  none  of  the  American  colonies 
ahooUi  manofactnre  iron  of  any  kind ;  that  no  smith  should  make  a  bolt,  spike,  or 
nail,  bar  or  rcnl  iron ;  that  no  mill  or  other  online  for  rolling  iron  or  furnace  for 
making  steel  should  be  permitted;''  finally  drove  us  to  revolution  and  lost  the 
hrightcst  jewel  from  her  diadem. 

The  American  Commissioners  in  1783  made  an  earnest  effort  to  secure 
free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Edmund 
Bandolph,  December  16, 1783,  in  which  he  says: 

The  definitive  treaty  had  been  received  by  the  President  some  time  and  a  Joint  let- 
ter from  oar  ministers.  This  gave  us  an  account  of  the  various  propositions  and 
•(«pi  taken  on  both  sides  in  the  negotiation  which  preceded  the  definitive  treaty. 
Mr.  Hartley'was  the  British  negotiator  with  America.  He  was  well  disposed,  but 
his  zeal  for  systems  friendly  to  us  constantly  exceeded  his  powers  to  agree  to  them. 
Our  ministers  propoeed  a  free  intercourse  between  every  part  of  the  British  dominions 
ud  ths  United  States,  having  the  rights  of  their  chartered  companies.  Mr.  Hartley 
Approved  of  it,  bat  his  court  declined  assenting.  Ho  then  proposed  that  the  uuman- 
ufiMrtared  produce  of  the  UuitCil  States  should  bo  admitted  into  Great  Britain  and  the 
maonfiutares  of  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States,  and  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  eairy  ourown  produce  to  the  West  Indies.  On  being  questioned,  however,  he  had 
BO  anthohtj  to  oonclode  npon  these  articles  even  if  agreeable  to  as. 
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Hon.  David  A.  Wells  speaks  thas  of  the  principal  causes  whicli  led 
to  the  American  Eevolution,  and  of  the  men  who  were  leaders  in  it : 

By  the  statute  of  1650  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  English  colonies  was  re- 
stricted to  English  or  colony-built  ships;  but  by  the  statute  of  1663  nothing  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  a  British  plantation  except  in  an  English-built  ship 
^'whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  English/' 

•  •  •  •  ,-      •  •  • 

.  The  enactment  of  arbitary  laws  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  her  Ameri< 
can  colonists  fkx>m  freely  participating  in  the  carrying  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
ocean  was,  howeveor,  a  sore  grievance,  and  ultimately,  as  is  well  known,  constituted 
one  of  the  prime  cahses  of  the  A.merican  Revolutiou.  They  were,  furthermore,  from 
the  very  first  either  openly  or  secretly  resisted  and  evaded,  and  under  their  influence 
the  colonists  became  a  nation  of  law-breakers.  Nine-tenths  of  their  merchants  were 
smugglers.  One-quarter  of  aU  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
bred  to  commerce,  to  the  command  of  ships,  and  to  contraband  trade.  Hancocic, 
Trumbull  (Brother  Jonathan),  and  Hamilton  were  all  known  to  be  cognizant  of  con- 
traband transactions  and  approved  of  them.  Hancock  was  the  prince  of  contraband 
traders,  and  with  John  Adams  as  his  counsel  was  appointed  for  trial  before  the  ad- 
miralty court  in  Boston,  at  the  exact  hour  of  the  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington,  in 
a  suit  for  $500,000  penalties,  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  by  him  as  a  smuggler. 

•  m  •  •  ft  •  •  . 

Every  evasion  of  such  statutes  was  therefore,  in  their  view,  a  blow  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty. Hence,  also,  the  origin  of  that  count  in  the  indictment  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  *'of  cutting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  men  who  a  hundred  years  ago  were  accounted  the  wisest 
of  An^erican  patriots  and  statesmen.  But  nowadays  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Han- 
cock, Trumbull,  and  Hamilton,  to  advocate  the  free  ownership  and  employment  of 
ships,  and  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  statutes  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  re- 
strict or  prevent  the  freedom  of  international  trade  and  commerce  is  to  invite  the 
accusation  of  being  enemies  to  the  industry  of  the  country  and  in  league  with  for- 
eign nations  to  impoverish  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Wells  adds : 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into  between  France  and  the  United  States  in 
1778  the  commissioners  of  the  two  nations,  Franklin,  Deane,  Lee,  and  Gerard,  evi- 
dently determined  to  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  more  generous  policy  ahd  establish  a 
precedent  for  f^eer  and  better  commercial  relations  between  different  countries  than 
had  hitherto  prevailed.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  in  the  treaty  in  question  to  avoid 
'*all  those  burdensome  prejudices  which  are  usually  sources  of  debate,  embarrass- 
ment, and  discontent,"  and  to  take  as  the  '*  basis  of  their  agreement  the  most  perfect 
equality  and  reciprocity."  And  they  further  stated  the  principle  which  they  had 
adopted  as  a  guide  in  their  negotiations  to  be  that  of  ''founding  the  advantages  of 
commerce  solely  upon  reciprocal  utility  and  the  Just  rules  of  free  intercourse." 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these  it  is  absard  to  pretend  that  there  ever 
was  an  ^^ American  policy^  that  restricted  trade  and  commerce  or  that 
looked  to  the  closing  of  our  markets  against  foreign  products.  All  that 
was  ever  claimed  was  such  an  adjustment  of  duties,  imposed  for  revenue^ 
as  would  afford  incidental  protection  to  home  manufacturers.' 

In  1815  Mr.  Clay,  who  is  constantly  paraded  before  the  country  by 
the  protectionists  as  their  great  champion,  in  the  debate  on  the  tariff 
then  proposed  to  be  increased  in  order  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  off  the 
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war  debt,  only  urged  a  tax  on  imports  of  25  per  cent  instead  of  fiO  per 
oeat. 

^^In  three  years,"  he  said  ^'we  could  jadge  of  the  al^ility  of  our  es- 
te^lishments  to  fdrnish  these  articles  as  cheaply.as  they  were  obtained 
form  abroad,  and  coald  then  legislate  with  the  lights  of  experience." 
He  believed  that  ^  three  years  wonld  be  sofScient  to  place  oar  mana- 
fiictores  on  this  desirable  footing." 

Nearly  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  yet  i7  per  cent,  aver- 
age tariff  tax  is  maintained  in  time  of  profonnd  peace,  almost  at  the 
highest  war  rates,  with  over  $100,000,000  of  surplas  annoally  flowing 
into  the  Treasury  beyond  even  the  present  extravagant,  not  to  say 
wasteCnl,  expenditures,  and  all  efforts  to  reduce  these  taxes  to  some- 
thing like  a  revenue  standard  are  denounced  by  protectionists  as  ruin- 
008  to  American  industries.     . 

Mf.  Clay  had  no  such  ideas  as  are  now  maintained  by  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  this  Chamber.  In  the  great  debate  in  the  Senate  in 
1842,  while  delmding  the  compromise  tariff  in  1832,  under  which  all  du- 
ties were  brought  to  a  uniform  rate  of  20  per  cent,  Mr.  Clay  said: 

If  the  eom]«oiiiise  aot  had  not  been  adopted  the  whole  system  of  proteotion  wonld 
bive  been  swept  by  the  board  by  the  preponderating  infloenoe  of  the  illostrioas  man 
tkea  at  the  head  of  tbe  Government  (Gwieial  Jackson)  at  the  yery  next  session  after 
itsensetment. 

Yet  General  Jackson  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  protectionist. 
Again  Mr.  Clay  said : 

if  to  the  compromise^  he  had  already  said  that  it  was  his  pnrp4Me^  as  long  as  he 
ahoBld  remain  in  the  Senate,  to  maintain  that  the  original  principles  of  the  act  should 
beesEtied  oat  faithfolly  and  honestly ;  and  if  in  providing  fbr  an  adequate  revenne 
ibrsQeeonomical  administration  of  the  €k)Temment  they  conld  at  the  same  time  afford 
ioeidfintal  protection,  he  wonld  be  happy  if  both  of  these  objects  conld  be  accom- 
piiahad. 

Again,  he  said : 

As  ftr  as  he  conld  go,  he  wonld ;  and  that  was  not  to  lay  duties  for  protection  alone, 
bat  in  laying  daties  for  rsTenne  to  supply  the  OoTemment  with  meansi  to  so  lay 
tbem  as  to  afford  incidsntal  protection.  He  would,  therefore,  say  to  the  friends  of 
pniteetion,  lay  aside  all  attempts  beyond  this  standard  and  look  to  what  is  at- 
tainable and  practicable.    ' 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  is  precisely  the  ground  occupied  by 

Xr.  Cleveland,  as  all  who  read  his  message  understand;  yet  Mr.  Clay 

is  lauded  as  the  great  apostle  of  protection,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  is  de- 

QoaBced  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  working  in  the  interests  of  foreign 

natioDs. 

]^o  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  message  of  the  President 

^  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  are  both  eminently  conservative. 

Mbwiog  the  recommendations  of  the  message,  the  bill,  while  seeking 

toiedace  the  dangerous  surplus  so  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  TreavS- 

wyiwets,  mainly  by  cheapening  raw  material,  to  give  our  manufact- 

BW  a  chance  to  cheapen  their  products,  and  thus  reach  a  portion  of 


/ 
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the  foreign  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  redace  the  cost  to  home  con- 
sumers. <^It  deals  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory."  It  continaes  pro- 
tection at  rates  .much  higher  than  the  just  claims  of  the  manafactnrera 
or  the  interest  of  the  consumers  calls  for,  but  it  recognizes  the  artificial 
and  unnatural  conditions  on  which  our  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  built  up,  and  it  carefully  avoids  such  reductions  as  would 
give  them  even  a  semblance  of  just  cause  for  complaint.  I  will  not  go 
Into  the  details  of  the  measure  now.  It  is  sufScient  to  say  that,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  the  manufacturers  will  have  protection  against  the  right 
of  our  people  to  buy  similar  foreign-made  goods  of  over  40  per  cent.,  be- 
cause that  is  what  protection  means  and  all  it  accomplishes,  while  all  the 
wages  they  pay  to  their  operatives  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  on  an 
average  of  the  value  of  the  home-made  product,  as  shown  by  the  census 
reports  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  as  proved  by 
the  official  tables  heretofore  referred  to  as  part  of  the  speech  of  Senator 
Coke. 

The  temptation  is  very  great  to  comment  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  in  detail,  in  the  light  of  past  legislation  and  of  the  conces- 
sions made  by  men  of  all  parties  as  to  the  necessity  of  tariff  redaction, 
especially  to  show  how,  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  and  other  schedules, 
there' is  an  unwarranted  attempt  made  not  only  to  increase  the  rate  of 
taxation  over  existing  law,  but  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  compound  and 
specific  duties,  so  as  to  conceal  the  increases  so  artfully  devised;  but  that 
would  extend  this  staten^ent  to  an  unwarrantable  length.  I  admit 
that  it  is  too  long  already.  The  flagrant  injustice  of  the  proposition 
will,  I  hope,  be  fully  exposed  when  the  discussion  of  the  items  is  taken 
up  in  the  Senate. 

The  proposals  in  the  Senate  bill  in  regard  to  the  cotton  schedule,  I 
only  propose  to  say  now,  are  simply  outrageous,  and  can  not  be  de- 
fended upon  any  principle  of  common  decency. 

"No  Senator  will  profess  that  manufactures,  especially  cotton  manu- 
factures, need  any  more  protection  now  than  they  did  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Improvements  in  machinery  have  cheapened  pro- 
duction, and  diminished  the  number  of  operatives  needed  in  these  fac- 
tories uiltil  Mr.  Atkinson  and  all  the  authorities  even  in  New  England 
agree  that  one  operative  will  produce  as  much  now  as  five  could  with 
the  machinery  of  twenty  years  since,  which  means  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  protection  to  machinery.  Yet  as  early  as  1868  the  Hon.  X. 
P.  Banks,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  laid  before 
Congress  a  proposition  from  the  New  England  manufacturers  consent- 
ing to  a  reduction  on  woolen  and  cotton  goods  of  over  25  per  cent. 
The  Record  of  May  7, 1868,  will  show  that  Mr.  Banks,  after  giving  in 
detail  the  reductions  to  which  the  manufacturers  agreed,  said : 

Tbeee  papers  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  boar  the  official  signatures  of  the  aothorized 
representatives  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  manafacturing  corporations  and  firms  of 
New  England,  in  which  they  themselves  suggest  and  consent  to  redaction  of  duties 
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ipou  an  extended  and  complete  list  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  T^hich  come 
Ktively  and  directly  in  competition  with  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
:ma%  from  10  to  20, 30, 40,  and  50  per  cent,  upon  the  present  schedule  of  duties  upon 
^iicli  importations.  More  than  a  hundred  and  twelve  corporations  and  firms  of  cotton 
tnd  woolen  manufacturers  alone,  of  their  own  choice,  and  after  repeated  conferences, 
in  which  all  the  interests  of  the  textile  fabrics  of  this  country  were  considered,  high 
and  low,  made  this  proposition.  *  •  •  As  it  was  with  the  cotton  manufacturers, 
fo  it  was  with  the  woolen  manufacturers.  They  consented  to  and  in  a  certain  sense 
recommended,  as  of  their  own  accord,  a  reduction  of  duties  of  from  !i^  to  25  per  oent. 

•  •••••• 

» 

Mr.  HooESR.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  why  these  interests  asked  a 
(iifflinution  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Banks.  Because  their  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject.  It  was  their 
doty  to  make  known  to  the  Gtovemment  what  they  desired.  They  found  when  they 
broaght  their  representatiye  men  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
dnties  could  be  reduced  and  they  could  still  pursue  their  vocations  with  more  or  less 
snccess,  and  like  honest  and  honorable  citizens  they  made  that  declaration  to  the 
GoTOmment.  And  so  did  the  wool-growers  from  California  to  New  England.  They 
aaeinbled  in  the  State  of  Kew  York  for  the  same  purpose,  and  after  long  and  anxious 
eon&rence  one  with  another  and  with  the  woolen  manufacturers  they  agreed,  as  did 
the  silk  mannfacturem,  to  what  extent  they  would  recommend  a  reduction  of  the 
doty. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  propositions  and  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
corred  to  cheapen  the  production  by  improved  machinery,  after  the  in- 
sertion  of  provisions — inserted  I  had  almost  said  clandestinely,  in  the 
conference  report  of  1883^increasing  the  rate  on  the  leading  cotton 
piodacts  in  which  New  England  was  specially  interested,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  still  farther  largely  increase  taxation  in  the  interest  of  a  few 
Nenfr  England  manufacturers;  and  what  is  true  in  regard  to  them>  may 
be  said  with  equal  propriety  in  regard  to  all  the  increases  proposed  in 
the  Senate  bill ;  for,  so  far  as  the  leading  schedules  are  concerned — in 
short,  it  is  a  bill  to  increase  taxation  in  the  interest  of  combinations  of 
▼ealth  rather  than  to  reduce  it  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  The  bill, 
it  is  true,  deals  without  mercy  with  the  sugar  schedule,  mainly  because 
nine-tenths  of  the  money  collected  from  the  sugar  tax  is  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  and  none  of  it  reaches  the  pockets  of  the  New  England 
mooopolists. 

When  we  reduced  the  sugar  tax  in  1883  the  clamor  of  all  of  these 
ooml^iDations  then  was  that  we  were  destroying  an  industry  that  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  American  laborers,  principally  cx)l6red  men, 
for  whose  welfare  they  expressed  great  solicitude.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Democrats  agreed  only  to  reductions  which  would  not  cripple  or  destroy 
liome  products.  It  is  true  that  when  a  sugar  plantation  is  once  de- 
stroyed it  is  almost  impossible  rfver  to  restore  it.  The  plant  costs  nearly 
tlOOan  acre,  and  takes  years  to  bring  it  back  to  a  profitable  condition 
after  it  is  once  abandoned.  It  differs  from  the  land  upon  which  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  other  crops  ^f  that  sort  are  produced.  They  can  be 
changed  to  something  else  without  loss ;  whereas  the  sugar  and  rice 
pbntations,  when  once  abandoned;  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
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pose  without  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  had  been  expended  upon  them  to  fit 
them  for  sugar  and  rice  production.  Therefore  the  Democratic  party, 
while  they  cut  these  two  products  heavier  than  any  other,  wisely  did  it 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  seriously  cripple  or  destroy  the  labor  cr  tbe  cap- 
ital engaged  in  those  products.  Xow,  perhaps  to  punish  the  people  oi^ 
the  South  or  to  raise  the  clamor  that  they  are  patriotically  giving  the 
people  cheap  sugar,  the  Bepublican  majority  have  taken  care  to  add 
the  taxes  on  sugar  which  they  have  reduced  because  they  could  not 
pocket  them  or  turn  them  over  to  the  protectionists,  as  nine-tenths 
went  into  the  Treasury,  to  the  products  of  which  the  monox>olist8  pocket 
four-fifths  and  the  Government  gets  one-fifth^  and  they  call  that  pro- 
tecting American  labor ! 

I  am,  however,  glad  that  the  Senate  committee  has  gone  to  the  ex 
treme  of  protection,  restriction,  and  destruction  that  it  has.  It  makes 
the  issue  squarely  before  the  people  of  the  country,  whether  all  the 
people  are  for  all  time  to  come  to  be  treated  as  serfs  of  a  few  manu- 
facturers, or  whether  they  are  to  secure  through  a  revenue  tariff  some 
thing  like  equal  rights  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  hereafter.  The 
temptation  is  very  great  also  to  show  the  indignant  protests  heretofore 
made,  particularly  in  1883,  by  leading  Bepublican  Senators^  notably 
Senators  Plumb,  Ingalls,  and  Allison,  against  the  tax  on  lumber,  salt, 
and  other  things  which  the  committee  propose  to  perpetuate.  That, 
however,  can  be  done  hereafter. 

But  I  ought  not  to  fail  to  state  that  the  low  revenue  tariff  of  1846 
produced  more  general  prosperity  and  progress  in  the  development  of 
all  our  industry  than  any  protective  system  since  devised  has  ever  done. 
So  satisfactory  was  its  operation  that  when  the  parties  met  and  adopted 
their  platforms  in  1856  neither  party  ventured  to  find  any  objection  to 
it,  and  when  the  further  reduction  below  20  per  cent,  was  made  in  1857, 
it  received  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  representatives  from 
Kew  Bngland,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  then  adminis- 
tration; yet  the  taxation  then  imposed  was  less  .than  half  that  now  con- 
ceded by  the  so-called  free-trade  Mills  bill,  and  very  little  over  one-third 
of  what  is  demanded  by  the  bill  of  the  Senate  committee.  On  the  24th 
and  25th  of  March,  1870,  Senator  AlUson,  then  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  spoke  of  that  tariff  as 
follows : 

The  tariff  of  1846,  althoagh  confessedly  and  professedly  a  tariff  for  revenue,  was,  so 
far  as  regards  all  the  great  interests  of  the  coantry,  as  perfect  a  tariff  as  any  that  we 
have  ever  had.  If  any  interest  was  depressed  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  was  the  iron 
interest.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  interest,  asb  compared  with  other  interests,  had 
sufficient  advantage  under  that  tariff;  yet  when  we  compare  the  growth  of  the  conntry 
ftom  1840  to  1850  with  the  growth  of  the  country  from  1850  to  1860— the  latter  decade 
being  entirely  under  the  tariff  of  1846  or  the  amended  and  greatly  reduced  tariff  of 
1857 — we  find  that  the  increase  in  oar  wealth  between  1850  and  1860  was  eqaivalesfc 
to  126  per  cent.,  while  it  was  only  64  per  cent,  between  1840  and  1850,  foar  years  of 
which  decade  were  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  known  as  a  high  protective  tarili',  but 
the  average  rate  of  which  was  about  70  per  cent,  below  the  existing  rate,  or  27  per 
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eint  imdfir  the  tariff  of  1842  as  against  44  per  cent,  upon  all  importations  nnder  the 
]»reaent  tariff.  Our  indostriea  were  generally  prosperoos  in  1860,  with  the  exception, 
possibly,  of  the  iron  interest.  This  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  on 
this  floor  daring  the  disoossion  of  ^he  tariff  of  1864.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  steel  iodnstry  in  1860,  the  steel  manufiactorers  in  1866,  memorializing  Congress 
for  increase  of  duties  on  steel,  stated  that — 

'*  It  was  reserved  for  Pittsburgh  to  bring  abont  the  first  substantial  and  enduring 
aneeess  in  the  year  of  1660 ;  and  encouraged  by  our  example  numerous  establishments 
hsTe  spnmg  into  existence,  as  already  indicated  in  this  paper.  This  shows  that 
asder  the  revenue  tariff  of  1857,  which  imposed  only  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  per 
cent,  on  steel,  a  substantial  success  was  achieved  in  the  steel  manufacture  in  I860.'' ,  I 
bsre  load  the  language  of  the  memorial. 

I  legaid  that  indorsement  of  the  act  of  1846  and  of  the  principles  of 
aievenne  tariff  as  entitled  to  greater  consideration  than  aDything  I 
«Mild  say.  Hon.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  Mr.  Polk's  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  framed  the  tariff  of  1846,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  the  dOth  of  November,  1867,  in  which  he  took  oc- 
casioQ  to  refer  to  th^  tariff  of  1846,  and  contrast  its  principles  and  pro- 
moDS  with  those  of  the  present  system.  After  showing  what  amcnnt 
he  thoaght  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Government  eco- 
nomieally  administered,  he  said : 

This  revenue  of  $244,000,000  a  year,  as  a  maximum,  I  would  deriye  from  three' 
Muees  alone : 

1.  By  a  tariff  for  roTenue. 

3.  Bj  an  excise  on  wines,  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco ;  abolishing  all 
other  intenial  taxation. 

3.  Bjr  a  tax  on  our  national  banks,  based  upon  just  and  fSair  equivalents. 

*  *  •  •  •  •  «i 

A  tariff  for  revenue,  as  experience  has  shown,  instead  of  depressing  improves  all 
isdn^rial  pursuits,  including  manufactures,  and  vastly  augments  the  wealth  of  the 
<^<Hmtr7.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  as  shown  by  the  census,  our  wealth  increased  from 
ISaOto  1660,  li%45  per  cent.;  whereas  from  1840  to  1860  the  increase  was  only  64  per 
cot;  from  1830  to  1840,  42  per  cent.,  and  from  1820  to  1830,  41  per  cent.  So,  also, 
frooi  1850  to  iteo  our  agricultural  products  increased  95  per  cent,  and  our  manufact- 
si«  87  per  cent.,  being  in  both  cases  nearly  double  any  preceding  ratio  of  increase. 
^  aln,  our  exports,  imports,  and  revenue  nearly  tripled  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
ttd  our  domestic  trade  rose  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  This  augmented  ratio  is  not 
^  rmli  of  increase  of  peculation,  which  fix>m  1850  to  1860  was  lees  than  36  per 
fifit  The  Irish  famine  was  suppose^  by  my  opponents  to  account  for  the  increase 
^  fint  year,  although  the  decreased  price  paid  abroad  that  year  for  our  cotton 
inrly  eqnaled  the  additional  sum  paid  by  England  for  our  breadstuffs  and  provisions. 
Bot  the  next  year  and  the  next,  before  any  gold  had  reached  here  from  California, 
•Qexporti  and  revenue  went  on  augmenting  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  rising  in  eight 
yeaiB  from  ^000,000  under  the  tariff  of  1843,  to  $64,000,000  under  the  tariff  of  1846. 

I  think  Mr.  Walker  answers  fully  the  boast  of  the  great  feat  accom- 
pliAed  by  the  Morrill  tariff,  by  *^  transforming  ad  valorem  duties  into 
specific,"  in  the  following  sentence : 

IWe  is  another  insuperable  objection  to  the  specific  system,  namely,  that  it  un- 
'^'^'wily  and  invariably  taxes  labor  vastly  more  then  capital,  and  the  poor  in  a 
iDadi  pester  proportion  than  the  rich,  upon  the  goods  consumed.  Under  the  system 
tf  ipedfie  duties  of  so  much  per  pound,  or  yard,  or  gallon,  etc.,  the  specific  daty  is 
^  me.   The  rich,  who  purehase  the  costly  article  bearing  only  the  same  specific 
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duty,  pay,  in  proportion  to  valao,  less  thau  one-half  of  what  is  paid  by  the  poor,  who 
poTohase  a  cheaper  and  less  costly  article.  If  we  take  all  the  costly  articles  par- 
chased  by  the  rich  bearing  nnder  the  present  tariff  the  same  specific  dnty  as  the  in- 
ferior article  booght  by  the  poor,  we  will  find  the  difference  againut  them  exceeds 
$20,000,000  a  year.  Snch  is  the  immense  additional  tax  exacted  fh>m  labor  under  the 
system  of  specific  duties. 

Think  of  the  injustice  of  a  system  nnder  which  the  laboring  man  pays 
90  per  cent,  tariff  tax  on  the  only  kind  of  blankets  he  can  afford  to  buy, 
while  the  wealthy  pay  less  than  60  per  cent,  tax  on  such  as  they  use 
and  in  like  proportion  for  all  else.  How  long  would  a  law  stand  in 
the  State  of  Few  York  that  taxes  the  residence  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt  or 
Mr.  Stewart,  worth  $2,000,000,  no  more  than  the  residence  of  their 
coachman,  worth  $2,000 1  That  is  specific  taxation.  Ad  valorem,  or  a 
fair  per  cent,  tax  on  each  according  to  its  value,  is  the  system  adopted 
by  the  American  people  in  all  their  State  governmental  affairs,  and  is 
the  only  just  system.  Mr.  Walker  but  expresses  the  views  of  all  dis- 
interested intelligent  men  when  he  says : 

Our  present  system  of  taxation  is  the  most  onerous  ever  imposed  upon  any  people, 
and  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

pur  present  tariff  is  most  unequal,  oppressive,  and  uiijust.  It  is  gricTonsly  oner- 
ous upon  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  ship-building,  etc.  *  *  *  The  pres- 
ent tariff,  besides  the  tax  of  $150,000,000  a  year  upon  imports,  the  duties  on  which  are 
paid  by  the  people  into  the  Treasury  in  gold,  exacts  another  tax  of  at  least  $350,000,000 
a  year  in  the  enhanced  prices  of  rival  protected  domestic  articles.  This  can  be  readi  ly 
proved  .by  comparing  the  prices  current,  in  gold  of  snch  domestic  articles  with  the 
prices  of  similar  articles  produced  in  other  countries.  Thns,  the  tariff  taxes  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000  a  year,  of  which  only  $150,000,000 
goes  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  remaining  $350,000,000  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
tected classfes. 

Mr.  Walker  understood  too  well  the  real  purpose  of  the  clamor  about 
protection  to  American  labor  and  the  wages  of  operatives  to  be  de- 
ceived by  it.  He  knew  that  the  $350,000,000  of  taxes  taken  from  the 
people  which  did  not  reach  the  Treasury  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
protected  classes,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  their  operatives.  He 
made  a  great  report  to  Congress  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1848, 
which  I  wish  every  laboring  man  in  the  United  States  could  read, 
whether  he  works  in  a  factory  or  on  a  farm.  Even  Senators  would  be 
benefited  by  its  perusal. 

On  the  subject  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  Mr.  Walker  says  : 

If  the  importation  of  protected  articles  woald  nipidly  decrease  when  the  foreign 
were  high  in  price  and  specific  dnties  operated  as  a  protection,  nnder  the  tari£f  of 
1842  from  41  to  243  per  cent,  (per  Table  H,  compiled  fh>m  Treasury  returns  in  1844), 
what  must  not  have  been  the  decline  of  importation  and  reyenne  when  the  foreign 
article  fell,  as  it  has  in  many  cases,  50  per  cent.,  bringing  up  the  specific  duty  from 
41  to  82  and  from  243  to  436  per  cent,  f  This  fact  illustrates  another  objection  to  the 
specific  duty,  namely,  that  although  it  professes  to  be  stationary,  it  is  in  fact  con- 
stantly augmenting  from  reduced  prices  of  foreign  articles.  Experience  proves  that 
from  improved  machinery,  new  inventions,  and  reduced  cost  of  production  the  for- 
eign articles  aro  constantly  diminishing  in  price,  while  the  specific  duty  remaining 
unchanged  it  is  continually  increasing  in  ratio  as  an  equivalent  ad  valorenii  ahd  the 
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pmtection  augmenting  every  year.  Thus,  if  the  prioe  of  sagar  was  0  cents  a  pound 
uitl  the  daty  3  cents,  it  would  be  equal  to  50  per  ceut.  ad  Talorem ;  but  if  the  price 
of  sagar  fell  to  3  cents  the  duty  would  have  risen  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  thus 
donbliDg  the  protection  and  continually  augmenting  with  decreasing  foreign  prices 
Titil  the  duty  becomes  prohibitory  and  the  revenue  on  such  articles  disappears ; 
whereas  the  ad  valorem  bears  under  all  changes  of  prioe  the  same  exact  ratio  to  the 
eoft  of  the  foreign  fabric,  and  therefore  is  the  most  Just  and  equal,  as  also  neces- 
earilj  insuring  a  larger  revenue. 

Id  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  objections  to  the  specific  duties  as  a  permanent  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  to  revenue,  are  insuperable,  while  their  unjust  operation  upon 
libor,  in  imposing  so  mnch  higher  duties  as  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  the  cheaper 
tluQ  the  more  costly  qualities  of  goods,  can  not  be  successfully  defended. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  present  on  that  subject. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages  of  statements  made 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  have 
been  furnished  to  me.  Even  that  mass  of  matter  contains  nothing 
taken  since  September  10, 1888.  There  may  be  1^100  more  pages  that 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  perhaps  the  committee  has  not  yet  had  it  all 
printed,  but  I  don't  propose  to  analyze  it,  or  to  attempt  to  go  over  it  in 
(ietail.  In  great  part  it  consists  of  the  demands  of  men  for  specific 
duties  and  increased  or  prohibitory  taxation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Oliver's 
statement,  on  page  125,  in  regard  to  steel  wire  rods,  when  he  was  de- 
manding specific  rates  instead  of  ad  valorem,  and  increases  of  duty 
Thieh  should  amount  to  prohibition,  illustrates  the  tone  of  all  of  them 
u  well  as  any  other.  The  following  few  lines,  which  I  insert  here, 
show  what  I  mean : 

SeoatoT  Bbck.  Therefore  the  specific  duty  at  that  time  was  somewhere  about  60 

toosr 

Mr.  OuvsR.  About  that,  I  think. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  guess  at  if  you  can  not  tell  otherwise. 
Now  yon  complain  of  a  reduction  from  60  per  cent,  down  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  OuvER.  We  do  most  emphatically  complain. 

Senator  Beck.  You  want  to  prohibit  foreign  oomjMtition,  so  as  to  control  the  home 
aarket  yourselves  f 

Mr.  Outer.  That  is  our  position,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  it.  We  want  the 
biHDe  market  to  be  supplied  by  the  home  manufacturers. 

Senator  BxcK.  I  thought  so. 

While  I  don't  propose  now  to  go  into  the  question  of  trusts  or  the 
effect  of  tariff  taxation  in  their  formation  and  maintenance,  because 
tliat  is  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  as  a  separate  proposition 
4Dd  will  doubtless  be  reported  upon  separately,  at  which  time  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  my  views  in  regard  to  them  and  the 
eocooragement  that  tariff  taxation  affords  to  them,  still  I  can  not  for- 
bear referring  to  the  well-known  and  somewhat  notorious  cotton-bag- 
ging trust,  which  illustrates  how  the  tariff  sustains  and  protects  all  the 
others.  Congress  having  imposed  prohibitory  duties  upon  jute  and  the 
manufactures  of  jute  used  for  cotton-bagging,  all  of  the  men  who  had 
by  law  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  business  and  effectually  excluded  all 
competition,  conspired,  or,  if  yon  please,  combined  and  formed  a  trust, 
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bnyiiis^  oat  the  smaller  concerns  and  leasing  others,  and  thus  throagh 
the  tmst  controlled  the  whole  prodnct,  becanse  their  machinery  conld 
produce  in  two  years  more  than  the  country  could  consume  in  three, 
and  the  prohibitory  duty  had  made  foreign  competition  impossible,  as 
tiie  American  market  needed  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  cotton- 
bagging  produced  m  the  world.  This  combination,  thus  protected  in 
its  extortions  by  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws,  almost  doubled  the 
price  of  the  cotton-bagging  product  to  the  consumers,  and  the  men  who 
thus  conspired,  after  concealing  the  facts  as  to  their  combination,  came 
before  the  committee  when  brought  back  after  their  action  had  been 
exposed  and  admitted  that  they  had  done  it  because  Congress,  or  at 
least  the  House  of  Representatives,  seemed  determined  to  interfere  with 
their  monopoly,  and  they  proposed  to  make  the  most  out  of  it  while  the 
power  to  do  so  remained  in  their  own  hands. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  commentary  on  the  folly— -I  might  per- 
haps use  a  stronger  term — of  such  protective  duties  as  destroy  competi- 
tion and  enable  men  to  combine  and  conspire  so  as  to  ruin  the  mass  of 
the  people  who  must  buy  from  them  as  the  cotton-bagging  monopolists 
admit  they  have  done.  A  feeble  pretense  was  made  in  committee,  and 
it  may  be  repeated,  that  it  did  not  hurt  the  producer  of  cotton  becanse 
the  bale  was  weighed  bagging  and  all,  and. the  price  was  so  much  per 
pound  for  the  whole  weight,  but  when  that  suggestion  or  assertion 
came  to  be  investigated  it  was  so  absurd  that  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  was 
one  of  the  men  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  cotton-bagging,  agreed 
that  all  the  tare  was  in  effect  a  loss  to  the  producer,  as  shown  by  the 
short  extract  from  his  statement  which  I  make  part  hereof,  correcting 
the  work  in  a  question  from  purchaser  to  producer: 

Mr.  Murdoch.  There  is  another  point  to  be  considered  about  the  price  of  bagging. 
When  this  cotton  is  exported  to  Liverpool  the  purchaser  of  the  cotton  on  the  other 
side  deducts  6  per  cent,  for  tare;  that  is,  he  deducts  from  a  500-ponnd  bale  30  pounds 
for  tare,  and  for  the  little  soiled  cotton  that  may  be  next  to  the  surface  of  the  bale. 
So  that  the  man  who  ez|>orts  the  cotton  does  not  pay  for  the  ties  and  bagging  at  all. 

Senator  Beck.  Who  pays  for  them  f  Somebody  pays  for  them.  There  is  6  per  cent, 
deducted  for  tare;  who  pays  it f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  As  yon  say,  somebody  pays  it. 

Senator  Beck.  Is  it  not  deducted  from  the  producer  always  f  It  must  be.  Every- 
body can  tell  that  as  well  as  you. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  It  is  the  same  way  when  they  ship  rice;  they  do  not  charge  for  the 
tierce. 

Senator  Aldricr.  In  this  country  who  pays  the  40  cents  if  it  is  reduced? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  suppose  it  would  go  to  the  planter. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  would  it  go  to  the  planter?  He  sells  his  cotton  for  the 
same  price. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes;  he  gets  the  same  price  for  his  cotton.  You  can  make  a  very 
nice  argument  about  it,  but  it  is  so. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  There  is  ny  doubt  but  it  mast  affect  the  price  of  cotton  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Every  article  of  commerce  ia  put  up  in  packages,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  charging  for  the  packing.  Corn  is  put  up  in  bags;  meat  is  put  up  in  boxes 
or  hogsheads,  as  the  case  may  be,  aod  nobody  charges  for  them;  rice  is  put  up  in 
tierces,  and  nobody  charges  for  the  tierces ;  the  same  with  cotton.    When  an  article 
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ii  wld  it  always  carries  the  ooet  of  the  package.  Bat  when  a  planter  puts  450  ponnds 
of  cotton  into  a  bale,  puts  the  bagging  and  ties  on,  and  then  has  475  ponnds  of  stoif 
which  he  hauls  5  milee  to  market,  and  seUs  475  pounds  at  10  cents  a  ponnd,  yon  can 
fiotpereoade  him  that  he  is  not  being  paid  for  his  bagging  and  ties.  Ton  might 
irgn«  irith  him  for  a  year  and  it  would  not  hi^ve  the  slightest  effect  on  him. 

Seostor  HiscocK.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  is  taken  intoconsidera* 
tioQ  in  establishing  the  price  of  the  article  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  No  ;  but  of  course  that  is  so. 

I  desire  to  say  farther  in  regard  to  this  qaestion  of  trusts  that  while 
so  mnch  was  being  sai4  aboat  the  whisky  trast,  especially  in  Ken- 
tacky,  I  sent  a  note  to  John  M.  Atherton,  esq.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
vafl  the  president  of  the  Distiller's  Associatioo,  asking  him  to  advise 
me  fully  as  to  whatever  trusts  existed  in  regard  to  Kentucky  whiskies, 
telling  him  that  I  desired  to  use  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  or  to  have  him  examined  before  that  committee  if  necessary. 
He  was  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time,  and  wrote  out  a  full  statement 
of  the  facts,  which  I  tendered  to  the  subcommittee  on  Finance  and  re- 
quested its  publication  among  the  other  statements  which  they  were 
having  printed.  There  were  some  expressions  in  it  to  which  my  atten- 
tion was  called,  and  as  the  Eepublican  members  of  the  committee 
thooght  that  it  contained  matters  they  did  not  care  to  publish,  it  was 
iianded  back  to  me. 

Mr.  Atherton  came  io  Washington  on  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  Honse  committee.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  submitted  it  to  him, 
and  he  modified  some  of  the  expressions  which  were  objected  to  or 
were  thoaght  improper  by  the  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
^id  to  Senators  Aldrich  and  Allison  that  I  would  attend  to  having 
that  oommnnication  printed  myself,  as  there  seemed  to  be  some  reluct- 
ance on  their  part  to  make  it  part  of  the  general  evidence.  I  now  sub* 
i&it  it  as  an  appendix  to  this  report,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed 
along  with  it,  as  it  is  a  full,  fair,  and  complete  statement  of  the  truth 
^  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  one  who  is  better  informed  in  regard  to 
^  the  doings  and  operations  in  distilled  spirits  in  Kentucky  than,  per- 
haps, any  other  man  in  the  State.  The  political  suggestions  that  he 
3w  fit  to  make  are  in  entire  accord  with  my  views,  and  therefore  I  ask 
that  the  letter  may  be  printed,  just  as  it  is  written,  as  part  of  this  state- 
aeot 

Jas.  B.  Beok. 


Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
No.  98  CiKGULAR  Street, 

July  23,  1S88. 

I^iAK  Senator:  The  reports  from  Washington  point  to  the  passage  of  the  Mills 
^n  by  the  HoQse.  This  eends  ,the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  in  view  of  this  probability,  I 
^  the  liberty  of  snbmitting  to  yon  the  facts  and  reflections  contained  in  this  com- 
Booiestion.  To  avoid  all  confusion  I  will  try  to  keep  separate  the  facts  and  those 
^'^^KTrstionsaiid  conolnsions  which  in  my  Jndginent  grow  oat  of  the  facts,  bat  which 
I  bow  to  be  the  views  of  an  individaal  and  nothing  more. 
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As  known  to  yon  I  am  a  distiller  of  and  dealer  in  Kentucky  whisky.  In  eommon 
with  all  self-respecting  men  engaged  in  the  liqnor  tnfffio,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all 
legislation  affecting  my  business.  But  apart  from  this  pnrely  selfish  consideration, 
as  a  citizen  of  this  country  I  again,  in  common  with  the  members  of  my  business, 
feel  that  interest  in  all  that  concerns  this  people  which  honest,  law-abiding  men  should 
feel.  Every  decent  man  in  the  liqnor  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  must  experience  a 
sense  of  regret  that  statements  utterly  at  Tariance  with  the  facts  should  be  made  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  I  will  try  to  mention  some  of  these  statements,  and  in  each 
case  give  you  an  honest  and  truthful  recital  of  facts,  evading  nothing  and  conceal- 
ing iiothmg. 

The  reports  of  debates  in  Congress  in  both  House  and  Senate  contain  charges  that 
there  exists  in  EJentncky  a  **  whisky  ring  " — a  combination  organized  and  maintained 
for  making  money  in  any  and  every  way ,  whether  fair  or  foul,  by  defrauding  the 
Government  and  by  proposing  and  aiding  legislation  out  of  which  money  is  to  be  made 
by  this  alleged  ring.  It  is  unpleasant  enough  to  bear  that  part  of  such  an  accusation, 
made  in  Congress,  circulated  all  over  the  country,  and  preserved  in  the  Journals  of 
both  House  and  Senate,  to  be  read  by  generations  yet  unborn,  as  fixes  or  tends  to 
fix  upon  each  individual  distiller  and  dealer  in  Kentucky  his  share  of  the  criminality 
contained  in  suclfra  charge.  But  this  mortification  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  oar 
public  men,  our  Bepresentatives  and  Senators,  our  State  cfficials,  our  citizens  of  emi- 
nence and  in^uence,  are  made  parties  to  this  **ring,''  and  presented  to  the  public  in 
the  light  of  its  agents  or  attorneys. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  that  it  is  untrue.  There  is  no  whisky  ring  in  Kentucky; 
there  never  has  been.  By  the  word  ^^  ring  "  I  mean  oombiaation  of  any  and  all  kinds, 
making  or  seeking  to  make  money  in  any  way  except  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
whisky  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  Kentucky  and  in 
compliance  with  the  methods  of  honest  and  honorable  business  pursuits.  If  this  is 
true,  if  there  is  no  whisky  ring  in  Kentucky,  it  can  have  no  agents  and  no  part  in 
originating  or  shaping  legislation. 

I  embarked  in  this  business  in  1867,  and  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  it  to 
this  time.  I  am  Intimately  acquaintiod  with  nearly  all  the  distillers  and  dealers  of 
Kentucky.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  ring  could  exist  in  Kentucky  without  my 
knowledge.  But  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  it  was  the  wish  of  every  distiller 
of  Kentucky  that  the  committee  of  the  House  investigating  trusts  would  take  up  the 
whisky  business,  and,  under  the  oath  of  witnesses,  get  the  facts.  Many  years  ago 
there  was  in  Kentucky  an  association  of  Kentucky  distillers  of  which  the  largest 
membership  did  not  exceed  fifty.  Its  object  was  to  consider  trade  matters  and  to  dis- 
cuss such  provisions  of  law  and  proposed  legislation  as  affected  the  distilling  business 
of  Kentucky.  But  at  no  time  was  any  scheme  suggested  or  desired  for  evading  any 
law,  Statu  or  national,  or  for  controlling  the  business  by  rings  or  combinations.  The 
intemal-revenae  law,  enacted  mainly  in  1869,  was  in  many  respects  crude,  and  in  not 
a  few  extremely  technical.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  the  gross  frauds  on  the  rev- 
enue that  existed  prior  to  1869,  and  to  that  end  had  the  approval  of  every  distiller  in 
Kentucky.  This  association  regulated  storage  and  other  purely  commercial  questions, 
and  the  only  part  undertaken  by  it,  of  any  moment,  in  national  legislation,  was  in 
the  effort  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  bonded  period,  and,  in  State  legislation,  in 
framing  a  law  by  which  whisky  was  taxed  as  other  property  in  Kentucky.  There 
was  no  pool,  no  trust,  no  interference  by  one  distiller  with  the  business,  prices,  or 
profits  of  another.  It  employed  Colonel  Wharton  as  an  attorney  in  Washington  in 
the  interest  of  the  bond-extension  bill,  but  violated  in  that  movement  no  law. 
That  no  ring  existed,  that  nothing  secret  was  attempted,  that  no  effort  was  made  to 
ovade  or  violate  law,  is  absolutely  certain.  In  188  i  or  1834  this  association  was 
abandoned  by  the  distillers,  as  the  matters  about  which  it  had  been  mainly  concerned 
were  settled  as  far  as  any  eftbrts  such  as  described  could  avail. 

This  was  followed  by  a  movement  to  incorporate  a  company  under  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  view  solely  to  regulate  production  by  fixing  a  maximum  quantity  to 
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be  Slide  eftoli  year  by  the  different  duftillera,  each  fizing  hia  own  price,  selling  his 
own  prodoot,  and  oondacting  his  own  business.  Bat  the  movement  failed  and  was 
TirtiiAlIy  abandoned. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1687  a  majority  of  the  distillers  in  Kentncky  entered  into  an 
agnemeot  to  prodnoe  no  whisky  from  July  1, 1887,  to  Jaly  1, 1888.  This  agreement 
HinwritiDg,  in  existence,  and  speaks  its  own  scope  and  intent.  A  similar  agree- 
meofe  is  now  under  consideration  in  Kentucky,  providing  for  a  restriction  of  the  pro- 
duction in  Kentucky  from  July  1,  1888,  to  July  1, 1889.  But  the  agreement,  if  made, 
Uby  the  voluntary  action  of  each  distiller,  contains  no  provision  for  pooling  or  oon- 
iolidating,  but  leaves  each  to  manage  hia  own  business  in  his  own  way. 
All  these  movements  have  been  open  and  honest,  with  no  false,  secret,  or  sinister 
pfnpoee,  and  are  folly  set  out  in  writing  to  speak  for  themselvta.  The  records  of  the 
Intemil  Revenue  Department  show  the  arrests  or  seizures  in  Kentncky  for  violations 
of  law.  These  records  must  disprove  the  charge  of  fraud  attempted  or  accomplished 
b?  Kentucky  distillers,  and  I  most  earnestly  ask  you  to  obtain  a  statement  on  this 
point  iiom  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Ton  will  find  numer- 
008  arrests,  proeecntions,  and  convictions  for  '' moonshining  "  in  Kentncky  and  for 
ttUing  liquor  without  license,  and  you  will  find  a  large  sum  expended  by  the  Gov- 
eniment  in  Kentncky  for  protecting  the  revenue  from  such  violations.  But  you  will 
find  an  exceedingly  small  list  of  offenses  of  any  kind  by  the  registered  distillt^rs  of 
Kentncky. 

Ko  effort  has  ever  been  made  in  Kentucky  to  combine  the  liquor  trade  for  political 
pupoaes.  Hany  engaged  in  the  trade  as  distillers  and  dealers  are  strong  Republicans 
lod  Tote  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  trade  of  Kentncky  differs  in  the  matter  of  reduoing  or  repealing  the  intemal- 
RTenne  tax  aa  other  people  differ.  Many  desire  a  reduction  to  50  cents,  and  on  this 
p«int  there  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion,  as  less  money  would  be  required  in  the 
baainen  and  less  apprehension  felt  about  paying  taxes. 

If  the  trade  of  Kentucky  differ  in  politics  it  can  not  be  true  that  the  whisky  interest 
tainates  or  controls  the  politics  of  Kentucky,  as  has  been  charged  in  Congress. 

yUj  I  not  ask  you,  if  these  statements  are  true,  why  Senators  and  Representatives 
io  Congress,  why  newspapers  and  public  speakers  repeat  the  charge*  that  a  whisky 
ling  exists  in  Kentucky,  and  by  its  devilish  schemes  and  dishonorable  methods  de- 
fiands  the  revenue  and  shapes  the  politics  of  Kentucky  f  If  the  charge  is  made  in 
good  faith,  it  should  be  corrected,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  led  to  form 
T6fy  nnfiavoiable  opinions  of  the  Kentucky  distillers  and  dealers.  While  this  faith 
may  not  disturb  the  public,  it  is  unjust  to  the  individuals  ansailed,  and  must  degrnde 
ihem  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  done  to  impair  the  standing  of  our  public  men 
vf  to  weaken  an  influenoe  they  may  exert  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  it  is 
ftiH  ni^ost.  Such  tactics  may  be  good  politics,  but  the  charges  are  false,  neverthe- 
^  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  purpose— ignorance  or  politics — ^you  will  confer  a 
SiTor  on  the  whisky  trade  of  Kentucky  if  yon  will  at  least  flatly  and  positively 
ioy  the  existence  of  any  whisky  ring  in  our  State,  past  or  present. 
To  give  you  such  information  as  will  explain  all  points  and  cover  the  entire  qnes- 
'JflD,  I  will  state  that  there  is  a  trust,  composed  of  distillers  mainly  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  of  a  few  distillers  in  Kentucky,  who  produce  spirits  and  non-aging 
*^7.  The  office  of  this  trust  is  in  Peoria,  111.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain 
the  difference  between  spirits  and  Kentncky  bourbon,  or  what  is  meant  by  whisky 
^  aging  by  storage  and  spirits  ma  de  for  immediate  use.  You  doubtless  know  al 
these  distinctions,  and  while  it  is  interesting  enough  as  either  a  scientific  or  commer- 
cial qnestion,  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose.  Nor  is  it  my  wish  to  lead  you  into  any 
r«fleeiiou8on  the  moral  questions  involved  in  the  liquor  traffic.  If  the  business  is 
jQowral,  and  on  this  point  each  must  form  his  own  conclusions  from  what  he'  has 
hioMlf  done  or  seen  his  neighbors  do,  ib  is  quite  enough  to  bear  that  burden.  But 
A  addition  to  this  charge,  be  it  true  or  false,  there  need  not  be  preferred  in  high 
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plaoes  the  ihrtlier  aooosation  of  theft  and  conspiracy  and  all  that  to  implied  in  the 
nsnal  term  of  whisky  ring.  All  the  statements  on  this  subject  in  the  fbiegoing  yon 
can  accept  as  tme. 

Now  it  may  be  said  in  support  of  the  whisky  ring  charge,  in  the  &oe  of  the  fore- 
going fiiiets,  that  nothing  of  a  criminal  or  semi-criminal  meaning  is  intended,  and  the 
intent  may  be  to  charge  that  Kentucky  whisky  (and,  for.  that  matter,  all  domestic 
whisky)  is  protected  by  the  internal  revenue,  and  enabled  by  that  protection  to  exist 
and  grow  rich,  and  the  charge  has  been  made  that  a  whisky  trust  had  sprung  up 
under  the  internal-revenue  law  and  the  tariff  duties  on  imported  liquors. 

As  before  stated  in  this  communication,  there  is  north  of  the  Ohio  River  a  whisky 
trust,  which  embraces  all  the  distillers  of  spirits  and  cheap  domestic  whisky,  except 
two  houses,  one  at  Cincinnati  and  one  at  Chicago ;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  how  or  m 
what  way  the  internal  tax  or  tariff  duties  has  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this 
trust. 

(1)  Spirits  and  their  kindred  products  made  by  the  trusts  are  used  as  soon  as  made, 
and  certainly  do  not  remain  in  bond  for  any  considerable  period  of  time.    These 
spirits  are  never  tax-paid  and  stored  as  tax-paid  whisky.    80  the  tax  is  paid  by 
the  trust  houses  as  the  spirits  are  made  and  withdrawn  for  consumption.    The  buyer 
and  consumer  speedily  pay  this  tax,  and  it  is  in  nowise  a  burden^to  the  trust  houses; 
nor  can  it  be  a  benefit.     If  the  spirits  were  stored  for  age,  and  unfit  for  use 
until  aged,  a  strong  combination,  able  to  pay  the  heavy  tax  of  90  cents  and 
carry  the  tax-paid  stock,  would  likely,  or  at  least  theoretically,' have  an  advantage 
over  their  weaker  competitors.    But  such  is  not  the  case,  and  men  or  firms  of  small 
means,  of  means  enough  to  build  a  distillery  and  buy  grain  enough  to  operate  it  od, 
can  make  and  sell  spirits  so  far  as  the  tax  money  is  involved,  as  it  is  always  covered 
by  a  draft  on  shipments  made  generally  as  soon  as  the  spirits  are  barreled.    There 
is  no  advantage  firom  t}ie  internal-revenue  law  to  spirit  distillers  in  a  trust  or  out  of 
it,  and  any 'house,  no  matter  how  small,  can  as  readily  obey  the  requirements  of  the 
law  as  the  largest  one.    There  is  the  same  commercial  advantage  in  favor  of  a  large 
spirit  distillery  that  exists  in  favor  of  a  large  manufactory  of  any  kind  otot  a  small 
one,  less  expense  per  unit  of  products  in  the  large  one  than  the  smaU  one.    I  mean 
business  expense  with  which  the  law  can  have  nothing  to  do.   This  statement  applies 
to  Kentucky  whisky,  but  in  a  modified  way ;  the  tax  of  90  cents  is  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years'  bonded  period  oh  all  whisky  not  previously  withdrawn.    This 
tax  thus  becomes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Kentucky  products  (and  also  on  all  whisky 
carried  for  age  beyond  the  three  years).    And  this  burden  certainly  outweighs  any 
advantages  that  can  ever  result  from  combinations  in  the  fine  whisky  businees.    So 
instead  of  a  benefit  even  to  fine  whisky,  the  tax  of  90  cents  is  such  a  burden  to  fine 
whisky  that  the  great  migerity  of  distillers  and  dealers  would  be  glad  to  have  tlie 
tax  reduced  to  50  cents.     The  records  of  the  internal  revenue  will  show  the  number 
of  distillers  in  existence  in  the  United  States  and  this  record  will  further  show  the 
large  number  of  yery  small  distilleries  that  certainly  exist  under  the  present  law. 
The  distiUers  of  fine  whisky,  or  at  least  very  many  of  them,  would  regret  to  see 
the  internal-revenue  law  repealed  in  full  so  &r  as .  it  applies  to  distilled  spirits,  for 
the  reason  that  the  marks  affixed  under  the  law  serve  to  identify  the  goods,  and 
IB  a  guaranty  to  the  buyer  and  ultimately  to  the  consumer  of  the  quali^. 

Many  distillers,  also,  of  all  grades  of  distilled  spirits  can  not  understand  how  a  tax 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  can  be  collected  by  the  States.  Kentucky 
could  impose  a  gallon  tax  of  25  cents  if  the  United  States  tax  of  90  cents  was  re- 
pealed, and  thus  support  the  State  government,  provided  other  grain-growing  States 
imposed  the  same  tax.  But  Texas,  for  instance,  would  object  to  enriching  Kentucky 
in  this  way.  To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  local  license  would  be  increased,  and 
thus  each  State  gets  its  fall  share  of  this  tax.  But  to  this  the  reply  must  be  made  that 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  more  uniformity  in  license  than  in  the  gallon  tax.  1 
state,  then,  objections  that  many  whisky  people  have  to  the  entire  repeal  of  the  whisky 
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ux  w  the  real  and  honest  objections  from  a  trade  stand-point.  And  it  is  better  that 
real  and  honest  objections  shonld  be  stated  than  that  the  trade  be  charged  with  secret 
if  not  diahoneat  motiTCs  for  their  position  of  this  subject. 

On  the  broader  question  of  taxation,  and  apart  from  the  seifish  interest  each  hftsin 
his  own  bosinesB,  the  whisky  trade  differ,  as  do  other  people-HM>me  for  tariff  reform 
and  some  for  protection— some  indorse  the  Saint  Louis  platform,  while  others  indorse 
the  Chicago  doctrine. 

(2)  Do  tariff  duties  as  now  laid  benefit  the  whisky  business  in  any  way  and  aid  in 
tbe  fonnation  of  trusts?  Most  certainly  not,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  grain-growing  country  in  the  world,  and  furnishes  the 
ebttp^  grain  of  all  kinds  for  all  pu  rposes.  If  there  were  no  tariff  duties  and  no 
intenuJ  tax  on  liquors  (distilled)  there  could  be  no  interference  with  American  prod- 
ucts by  imported  goods.  In  Europe  potatoes  are  used  to  a  large  extent  for  whisky 
or  spirit  makingy  but  the  product  is  not  good,  and  could  not  at  a  less  price  compete 
with  grain  product.  This  is  too  plain  and  too  well  known  to  permit  of  argument. 
On  the  other  band,  if  the  tariff  duties  were  reduced  or  repealed  and  the  internal  rev- 
eaae  repealed  there  would  be  a  large  export  trade  in  alcohol  and  spirits.  This  trade 
is  DOW  greatly  restricted  through  the  legislation  of  foreign  countries,  as  yon  know. 
So  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  influence  of  the  tariff  in  fostering  trusts  in  a  gen* 
ezal  way,  there  is  and  can  be  no  coiinection  between  the  internal  revenue  or  the 
cuiff  and  the  formation  of  trusts  in  whisky.  Kor  does  either  the  tariff  or  internal 
leveane  give  any  ^  wtages  to  the  whisky  trade  or  to  the  large  over  the  small  dis- 
tilleries. It  is  true  that  the  internal  tax  induces  people  residing  in  mountain  regions 
to  engage  in  moonshining,  but  it  does  not  and  can  not  benefit  the  registered  distiller 
who  pays  his  tax.  * 

The  price  of  grain,  which  is  fully  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  spirits  or  whisky  when 
made,  the  character  of  the  water,  the  price  of  coal  or  fuel,  the  price  of  staves  or  bar- 
rels, the  cost  of  transportation  to  market — these  facts  locate  the  places  where  distill- 
ing will  exist  to  any  extent. 

This  is  no  defense  of  trusts,  whisky,  or  other w  ise.  It  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact 
intended  to  show  the  relation,  if  any,  that  exists  between  the  internal- revenue  law 
tnd  the  tariff  and  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits.  (By  distilled  spirits  I  mean 
grain  product,  for  the  entire  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  liquors  would  affect  grape  brandy, 
I  expect,  but  never  bring  it  in  competition  with  grain  products.) 

In  the  discussion  of  tariff  as  a  political  or  financial  question  the  whisky  tax  is  an 
important  fkctor.  It  is  so  because  of  the  large  sum  collected  annually  from  that  tax, 
ftod  which  renders  less  taxation  on  other  things  practicable.  If  the  assertion  is  made 
that  the  tariff  now  in  force  encourages  trusts  or  combinations,  it  is  no  sufficient  an- 
nrer  to  say:  "  Look  at  the  Kentucky  whisky  trusts,"  waiving,  in  view  of  the  forego- 
ing facts^  that  Kentucky  has  no  trust  nor  any  combination  akin  to  trusts,  and  never 
UL  And  admitting,  as  there  is  a  Western  whisky  trust,  the  answer  is  yet  totally 
^nsoiBcient.  If  the  country  was  full  of  whisky  trusts,  their  existence  does  not  and 
can  not  depend  on  the  tariff  nor  on  the  internal  tax.  There  is  and  can  be  no  com- 
petition with  American  grain  spirits  ki  United  States  by  imported  spirits.  Two 
or  more  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right ;  if  trusts  are  wrong  and  injurious,  and  if  they 
exist  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  strictly  domestic,  the  fewer  of  them  the  better. 
If  the  tariff  encourages  trusts  in  articles  made  abroad,  and  competitive,  if  admitted 
ftt  a  lower  range  of  prices,  the  remedy  can  not  be  found  in  pointing  to  trusts  not 
&&eted  by  the  taiiffl  All  trusts  resting  upon  the  tariff  must  be  reached  through 
the  ttLdSj  whUe  the  trusts  in  domestic  goods  not  affected  by  the  tariff,  must  be 
nsched  by  entirely  different  legislation.  This  legislation  must,  by  the  rate 
of  tariff  or  internal  tax,  widen  the  field  of  competition  if  trusts  are  to  be 
eontioUed  or  rendered,  by  commercial  values,  impossible  or  harmless.  This  must 
be  done,  unless  there  can  be  enacted  and  enforced*  a  statute  prohibiting  trusts  of 
^1  kinds.    The  latter  remedy  is  one  fnll  of  complications,  and  possibly  of  reetriO' 
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tioDS,  io  directions  where  no  evil  can  resalt.  It  is  safer  and  more  in  accord  with  oar 
goyemmental  doctrines  to  let  commercial  laws  regnlate  trade  than  make  the  attempt 
by  statate.  You  once  stated  in  the  Senate  that  the  tariff  fostered  tnists,  and  the 
foxce  of  the  charge  was  met  by  referring  to  whisky  trnsts,  etc.  Does  the  tariff  foster 
tmsts  was  the  question  yon  raised.  It  does  Jnst  sq  far  as  it  restricts  competition. 
A  trust  is  an  agreement  among  competitors  bywhich  competition  is  suspended,  and 
80  far  as  law  works  this  result,  it  aids  and  abets  the  purposes  of  a  trust.  Then,  is  it 
not  possible  for  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  of  a  certain  article  to  form  a 
trust  f  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  for  the  number  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  a 
difference  of  conditions  renders  the  agreement  well-nigh  impossible.  The  farmers  of 
the  United  States  cannot  form  a  trust  because  of  their  numbers  and  the  difference  in 
their  conditions.  Then,  again,  it  will  be  said  the  only  remedy  for  the  total  extinction 
of  trusts  effected  by  the  tariff  is  in  free  trade,  and  a  suggestion  to  fight  the  tariff 
trusts  by  reducing  the  du^y  will  be  charged,  if  carried  to  its  logical  results,  as  lead- 
ing to  free  trade  in  all  competitive  articles  and  in  collecting  all  tariff  dues  from 
articles  not  produced  in  this  country.  But  however  sound  this  charge  may 
appear  in  theory,  it  is  not  sound  in  practice,  for  if  the  markets  of  this 
country  in  competitive  force  are  turned  over  to  another  country,  the  same 
danger  of  trusts  would  at  once  arise  in  that  country.  This  is  true  if  one  country 
needs  protection  against  another  country ;  that  is,  if  the  principle  of  protection  is  a 
true  one  and  based  on  facts,  to  destroy  the  industries  kept  alive  by  it  is  to  again 
abridge  competition.  The  only  result  that  would  follow  would  be  a  transfer  of  the 
trusts  from  one  field  to  another.  Or  instead  of  a  manufacturer's  trust  in  this  country, 
we  would  have  an  agent's  trust,  representing  foreign  manufacturers.  The  point  to 
be  reached  is  to  induce  competition,  and  to  do  thlS  the  largest  number  of  factories 
should  be  encouraged — the  tariff  so  reduced  as  to  accomplish  this  result.  If  the  tarift 
is  so  laid  as  to  equalize  costs  of  production,  protect  labor  and  the  capital  invested— for 
one  is  useless  without  th6  other — then  the  best  result  has  been  obtained  that  is  pos- 
sible through  the  force  of  competitive  laws.  A  policy  of  restriction,  as  proposed  in 
the  Chicago  platform,  leads  unerringly  to  the  encouragement  of  trusts,  and  if  that 
doctrine  is  applied  it  will  have  the  Government  actively  engaged  in  three  directions: 
Collecting  revenue  until  the  prohibitory  point  is  reached,  to  be  given  back'to  the  people 
or  spent  in  extravagant  ways ;  levying  a  tariff  on  articles  not  produced  in  this  country 
when  the  prohibitory  point  is  reached,  such  as  tea  and  coffee ;  and  thirdly,  in  enact- 
ing and  enforcing  a  law  to  squelch  the  trusts  and  monopolies  built  up  under  the  re- 
strictive system.  " 

As  I  understand  the  Saint  Louis  platform,  it  contemplates  the  maintenance  of  oor 
factories  and  the  protection  of  our  labor  upon  such  basis  as  will  hinder  trusts,  if  not 
destroy  them,  and  give  to  the  people  the  money  unjustly  made  by  combinations,  in 
addition  to  that  now  collected  by  the  Government  in  excess  of  its  requirements.  This 
will  induce  competition  and  ^ve  new  life  to  business,  while  it  at  least  curtails  the 
bounties  of  the  trusts  and  combinations. 

Docs  not  the  United  States  census  give  the  increase  in  workingmen  as  well  as  the 
increase  in  population  f  My  belief  is,  if  this  country  is  restricted  to  the  home  market, 
as  proposed  by  the  Republicans,  the  labor  element  will  increase  in  greater  ratio  than 
consumption  and  the  existing  evils  will  be  augmented  year  by  year.  We  must  con- 
sider the  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  new  industries  or  of  makiog 
money  rapidly  in  our  country.  This  will  add  to  the  working  element,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  must  vastly  outgrow  the  consuming  ability  of  the  people  other 
than  workingmen,  for  the  latter  is  a  large  consumer  of  the  product  of  his  own  labor, 
and  can  not  be  benefited  by  taxing  himself  directly  or  indirectly.  Then  our  public 
lands  will  soon  be  occupied  and  this  outlet  largely  curtailed.  So  all  the  agencies  at 
work  conspire  to  increase  the  manufacturing  working  force  at  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  consuming  force  outside  this  working  force.  If  this  is  true,  a  policy  of  »^^^ 
restriction  as  the  Republicans  propose  will  bring  this  country  like  unto  a  great  steam- 
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boiler  without  a  safety-yalye  and  in  which  the  steam  is  made  faster  than  used,  and  a 
dertraetiye  explosion  mnst  follow.  This  constantly-increasing  supply  of  muscle 
mast  compete  with  itself  and  lower  its  own  value  if  pent  up  in  this  country. 
The  true  policy  is,  keep  all  of  our  markets  not  for  trusts  and  monopolies  to  rob,  but 
for  ihe  great  body  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  get  all  the  outlet  we  can.  To 
this  end  let  in  raw  material,  for  on  this  there  has  been  little  labor  expended,  and  of 
all  maimer  of  wealth  none  can  lie  still  until  future  generations  need  it  with  so  little 
expeoae  aod  so  little  detriment  to  the  people  as  raw  material.  God  made  it,  or  makes 
it  eTory  day,  and  even  in  the  case  of  wool,  the  grass  furnished  by  rain  and  sunshine 
does  the  work,  and  iu  it  is  but  little  of  human  sweat,  toil,  or  risk. 

Aod,  as  I  once  before  wrote  you,  it  is  no  answer  to  the  demand  for  tariff  reform  to 
point  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country.  The  country  has  wonderful  resources, 
and  has  increased  despite  our  civil  wu:  aiid  its  enormous  taxation.  As  long  as  the 
eoQDtry  was  thinly  x>opulated,  lands  at  our  doors  to  be  fenced  and  cultivated  at  will, 
and  oor  immeDse  trunk  lines  of  railroad  to  build,  we  were  bound  to  grow.  But 
Te  are  rapidly,  bom  as  our  nation  was  in  the  full  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  all  Europe  to  fill  up  with,  becoming  an  advanced  people.  We  had  no  boyhood, 
asd  oar  years  of  middle  life  will  be  comparatively  few.  We  must  look  quickly  to 
all  the  ailments  that  beset  the  maturer  age  of  a  nation.  We  most  continue  to  grow 
rich  and  honestly  distribute  that  increase  as  far  as  law  and  Justice  can  go. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  li.  Athbrtox. 

Hon.  Jambs  B.  Bxck, 

U.  S.  /Stenak. 
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Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington^  J).  C,  May  26, 1888. 

The  Babcommittee  met  at  11  a.  m.  Present,  Senators  Allison  (cfiaii- 
maD),  Jones,  Hiscock,  Yoorhees,  Beck,  and  Harris. 

Mr.  Charles  Brioe,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Kadford,  the  secretary,  of 
tbe  National  Committee  of  Gold  and  Silver  Beaters,  appeared  before 
the  oommittee  and  presented  the  following  pietitions : 

New  York,  May  24, 1S88. 
7a  tie  hmormhU  FifUMce  CmrnmUiee  of  Senate : 

8i83:  We,  the  undersigned,  citizen^  of  tbe  United  Statea,  and  as  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  gold  and  silver  beaters  throughout  the  oountry,  would  respectfully  present 
tbe  foOowing  facts  for  ^onr  consideration : 

The  present  daty  on  imported  gold-leaf  is  |1.50  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 

TbeeheapnesB  of  labor  in  Europe  is  an  element  of  so  great  disadvantage  to  the 
American  gold  and  silver  beaters  that  we  are  unable  with  tbe  present  low  duty  to 
earn  more  than  $11  per  week  of  sixty  hours. 

loa  will  perceive  the  great  difference  by  the  following  scale  of  wages  paid  in  this 
cooB^  ana  in  Gtormany : 

Marks. 
Geimanv: 

I  melter  and  flatter * 25.00 

1  catcher  and  2  assistants  (girls) 28.80 

2  shoder  beaters  and  2  girl  assistants 57.60 

16  mold-beaters,  at  16  marks  80  pfennigs  each 268.80 

4fiUers  (girls),  12  marks  10  pfennigs  each 48.40 

4brimers  (^rls),  12  marks  10  pfennigs  each 46.40 

21  eatters  (girls),  13  marks  each 263.00 

Total 740.00 

v  UsB  tban  $180,  produoing  ^,800  leaves  of  gold. 

Tbe  system  is  altogether  different  in  the  United  States,  but  the  cost  to  produce 
220.^  leaves  would  amount  to  |7d5. 

We  earnestly  nr^e  that  you  foster  the  art  of  gold-beating  in  this  country  by  increase 
ing  tbe  duty  on  gold-leaf  to  $2.50  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 

While  the  use  of  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  has  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
^&g  the  last  few  years,  there  is  not  a  single  leaf  manufactured  in  this  country, 
ovingto  the  low  rate  of  duty. 

In  Ffirth,  Bavaria,  a  metal-beater  will  beat  8,400  leaves  per  day,  and  he  only  re- 
ceiTes  20  marks  per  week  for  first-class  work. 

The  European  manufacturers  in  Augsburg,  Filrth,  and  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  are 
al>l6  to  place  their  goods  here  so  cheap  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufactnr  eany  in  this 
cfiimtry. 

We  think  thece  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  imitation  leaf  should  not  be  taxed  suffl* 
ciflQtly  to  permit  it  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  it  would  famish  employ* 
■ent  and  support  to  several  thousand  people. 

,  Tosr  petitioners  would  most  respectfully  suggest  farther,  that  to  enable  tbe  Ameiw 
UMi  workman  to  beat  Dutch  met#l  in  )eaf  the  dut^  be  increased  to  30  cents  per  100 
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leaves  Instead  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  at  present,  so  that  brozuse  or  Dntcli 
metal  in  leaf  that  is  produced  by  prison  and  pauper-paid  labor  in  Europe  can  not 
compete  with  the  labor  of  free  American  workmen. 

We  also  urge  that  you  recommend  an  increased  doty  on  bronze  powder  to  25  cents 
per  ponud  on  all  imported  powder. 

And  your  petitioners  bein||r  anxious  to  lay  all  the  facts  before  yonr  honorable  com- 
mittee and  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  to  fully  explain  in  writing  the  peculiarities 
of  gold  and  raotal  beating,  we  most  earnestly  request  that  you  will  grant  us  the  privi- 
lege of  appervinf;  before  you  to  state  our  case  more  fully,  and  having  struggled  for 
years  to  obtr.m  rolief  through  Congress,  we  feel  we  can  not  do  justice  to  those  we 
represent  without  a  personal  explrn.'^'ton  to  yonr  honorable  oommiitee. 
With  all  due  respect,  we  submit  the  foregoing  for  your  consideration. 
Trusting  you  will  snntain  us  in  our  conclusions, 
Tours,  respectfully  and  truly, 

Charlbs  Bricb, 
Pteaidenty  262  W.  .39<A  Street,  New  York. 

Edwin  Radford, 
Secretary^  29  Sullivan  Street,  New  York, 

Francis  Kkelt, 
Treaawrer,  538  W»  bOth  Street,  New  York. 


7b  the  CangrwB  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  qnd  fke  Benee  ofBepreeentativeef  at 

semhled : 

Yonr  humble  petitioners,  praying  for  relief  as  the  gold  and  silver  beaters  of  the 
United  States,  showeth — 

(1)  The  pitiful  condition  of  the  above  trade,  with  a  view  to  adopt  a  remedy  by  an 
increased  duty  being  levied  on  the  understated  articles,  gold-lea^  bronze  or  Dutch 
mvtal  in  leaf  and  powder. 

(2)  Gold-beaters  for  several  years  have  been  compelled  to  work  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  wages  owing  to  foreign  competition;  that  many  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
trade,  as  they  could  not  earn  a  subsistence. 

(3)  We  are  an  organized  body  and  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  our  present  condition  is  not  the  result  of  home  competition. 

(4)  Your  petitioners  beg  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to  the  fact  that  onr  condition 
is  even  more  deplorable  now  than  it  was  one  year  ago,  when  we  were  compelled  to  \)iu- 
tion  Congress  to  r  Tord  us  relief  by  raising  the  duty  on  gq^d-leaf,  bronze  or  Dutch 
metal  in  leaf  and  powder. 

(5)  The  importation  of  the  above  mentioned  articles  continues  to  increase  to  an 
alarming  extent,  as  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows. 

(6)  It  is  a  lact  that  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  18B7  has 
increased  more  than  l60  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

(7)  Our  wages  are  exceedingly  low,  as  you  can  Judge  by  the  fact  that  our  union 
only  demands  |11  per  week  of  sixty  hours'  labor. 

(8)  Gold-beaters  earn  less  wages  now  than  they  did  before  the  war,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive competition  from  European  manufacturers. 

(9)  Whereas  the  duty  on  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  (which  is  taxed  only  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  although  the  materials  used  in  it.s  manufacture  cost  35  per  cent,  to 
import)  is  shown  to  be  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  $110,187.30,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  amount  has  increased  to  $135,372. 

(10)  We  are  also  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  fact  that  during  the  years  mentioned 
below  the  value  of  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  and  powder  imported  was— 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 


Amount. 


$245,  064 
273,88;j 
345, 310 
385,848 
473. 607 


Year. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

Making  a  total  in  eight  years  of 


AmouDt 


$347,302 
55&.n5 
608.214 


3,334,298 


(It)  We  would  further  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  ia  no 
bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  manufactured  in  thin  country,  not  because  we  nre  un- 
able to  manufacture  the  article,  but  because  we  cai;  not  Qompete  with  the  foreigu 
^urkiE)en  and  earn  living  wages. 
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(12)  We  estimate  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  imported  bronze  or  Dutch 
metil  ia  leaf  and  poirder  is  consnmed  in  labor  and  profit. 

Therefore,  taking  the  amonnt  as  before  stated,  viz $3, 234, 293. 00 

Dvdact  Taioe  of  metal  used  and  wear  and  tear  of  toolS|  etc 646, 858. 60 

2  587  434.40 
Amonnt  of  dnty  paid '504162?!  00 

Amonnt  of  profit  and  labor  lost  to  the  workmen  of  this  conntry,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  employers  and  workmen  in  Korope 2, 082, 807. 40 

(13)  The  Earop<*an  manafactnrers  of  bronze  and  Datch  metal  in  leaf  and  powder 
have  virtaally  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  those  article-s.  So  long  aa 
ibe  dnty  is  so  small  it  is  impossible  for  American  workmen  to  compete. 

<^14)  We  would  further  desire  to  state  the  fact  that  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf 
UdiaplaciDg  gold-leaf  in  this  country  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  that  articles  gilt- 
vith  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  are  being  sold  to  the  public  and  represented  as  gilt 
vith  gold-leaf. 

(to)  So  that  the  genuine  gold-leaf  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country  is  super- 
vded  by  the  imitation  article  that  is  wholly  manufactured  in  Europe,  to  the  detri- 
oKiit  of  American  iudustry. 

(16)  We  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  facts  that  we  are  informed,  through  relia* 
ble  aathority,  that  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  is  manufactured  in  some  prisons  in 
EiiTope. 

(17)  Having  stated  facts  drawn  from  official  reports,  yon  will  readily  see  that  the 
iaportatioD  of  goid-.ieaf  this  year  is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year. 

(1::^}  Your  memorialists  earnestly  urge  that  you  foster  the  art  of  gold-beating  in  this 
cuQDtry  by  increasing  the  duty  on  gold-leaf  to  $2.50  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 

(19)  And  also,  to  increase  the  duty  on  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  to  a  specific 
dntj  of  90  cents  per  100  leaves,  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  bronze  powder  to  25  cents 
p^rponnd  on  all  bronze  powders,  so  that  American  workmen  may  be  enabled  to  open 
Bp  an  important  industry  in  the  United  States  without  being  compelled  to  compete 
Titb  the  prison  and  pauper-paid  labor  of  Europe. 

(30)  And  for  which  your  humble  petitioners,  representing  the  workmen  of  the  differ- 
ent cities  where  gold-beating  is  carried  on  iu  the  United  States,  will  ever  pray. 

Dated  at  New  York,  K  T.,  January,  1888. 

C.  Brice,  New  York.  N.  Y. :  F.  Keely,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  A.  McQueen,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  E.  Radford,  New  YoYk,N.  Y  ;  H.  P.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
A,  Kennedy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  G.  S.  Kiel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  Greer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  C.  W.  Forbush,  Boston,  Mass. ;  G.  C.  KusseU,  Boston, 
Hans. ;  G.  W.  Harris,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  O'Brien,  Boston,  Mass. ;  H.  Fitzger- 
ald, Springfield,  Mass. ;  F.  A.  Gruss,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  G.  L.  Blaydon,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  F.  A.  Gropp,  Hartford, Conn. ;  A.  Mi Itner,  Jersey  City,N-  J.; 
W.  Jones,  Jersey  City,  N.J. ;  L.  Keller,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  L.  F.Reeves, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  C.  Mullen,  Chicago,  111. ;  W.  * Petersohn,  Chicago,  111. ;  J 
Kingswood,  Chicago,  111. 


STATEMEHT  OF  HB.  CHARLES  BSICE. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Brice.  I  am  a  gold  and  silver  beater. 

Senator  Allison.  Tou  bave  presented  two  petitions  bere. 

Mr.  Brice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  You  bave  stated  tbat  you  wisb  to  add  sometbing. 
"ill  you  state  very  briefly  wbat  you  propose. 

Mr.  Brice.  I  bad  prepared  a  statement  wbicb  I  was  going  to  read, 
m  I  wiU  cut  it  short  Several  years  ago  I  appeared  before  the  Tariff 
^mission  in  relation  to  this  matter.  At  that  time  I  did  not  say  any- 
l^ngin  regard  to  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  because  the  quantity  tbat  was 
'Imported  then  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  has  been  for 
jeveral  years  past.  We  were  then  suffering  the  low  duties  on  gold-leaf, 
ont  the  importahpn  has  still  increased.  Gold-leaf  is  manufactured  in 
weveu  Stat^,  JTew  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Massj^- 
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obnsetts,  Gonnecticat,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Eentacky,  and 
California.  Some  years  afterwards  the  subject  came  up  before  t'ongress. 
I  did  not  come  on  myself,  but  we  sent  in  petitions  and  had  friends 
here  that  were  looking  after  our  interests.  Circumstances  did  not  per- 
^mit  our  committee  to  come  on  at  that  time.  There  was  an  increase  iu 
the  committee.  I  think  Mr.  Eandall  was  then  the  chairman  of  tiie  com- 
mittee. There  was  an  increase  given  to  us,  but  when  the  committee 
made  its  report  I  believe  it  was  stricken  out.  Previous  to  1883  the 
amount  of  metal  leaf  imported 

Senator  Allison.  You  have  given  those  figures  in  your  petition.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  suppose  not,  as  you  have  the  petition.  The  wages  that 
we  are  receiving  to-day  are  at  the  rate  of  $11  per  week.  That  is  the 
union  rate  of  wages  and  is  exactly  what  we  received  previoas  to  the 
war.  Some  few  years  previous  to  that  it  was  a  little  higher.  Daring 
the  war  of  course  the  wages  advanced  a  little.  We  did  not  dare  to  ad- 
vance and  keep  up  with  many  other  industries,  because  we  were  alraid 
of  importations  interfering  with  us.  After  the  war  was  over  several 
years  matters  got  depressed,  everything  became  very  dull  and  there  was 
competition  at  home  and  we  were  obliged  to  come  down  still  lower. 
Several  years  afterwards  matters  improved  and  there  was  quite  a  run 
of  this  gold-leaf.  At  that  time  the  demand  tor  the  metal-leaf  was  not 
quite  so  great.  We  then  got  an  advance  and  were  in  hopes  we  would 
be  able  to  hold  it.  It  was  slightly  over  the  present  rate  of  wages.  1 
suppose  we  enjoyed  that  advance  about  eighteen  months  and  then  the 
importations  began  coming  in  so  rapidly  and  interfering  with  us  that 
in  order  to  keep  the  majority  of  our  men  employed  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages 
we  were  forced  to  come  down.  Then  the  metal-leaf  was  also  on  the  in- 
crease and  it  has  steadily  increased,  as  you  can  see  by  our  report,  from 
1880  until  the  present  year.  It  has-  so  materially  interfered  with  gold- 
leaf  that  it  has,  I  was  going  to  say  completely,  but  not  quite  that,  it  has 
to  a  great  extent  replaced  the  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  the  Dutch- metal  leaf. 

Mr.  Bbigb.  That  is  the  Dutch-metal  leaf. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  it  used  for  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  For  decorating  purposes.  It  is  used  for  sign  parposes, 
and  they  use  it  on  books,  ^bums,  Bibles,  pictures,  and  everything  of 
that  sort. 

Senator  Allison.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Brice.  Yes.  They  have  a  patent  English  varnish  which  they 
apply  to  it  which  gives  it  a  beautiful  luster  after  it  is  burnished,  etc. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  It  is  comparatively  cheap  as  regards  gold-leaf, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  B&iCE.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is,  but  after  we  get  a  generation  educated  up 
so  as  to  understand  it,  its  effect,  etc.,  then  we  begin  to  do  a  little  better 
on  gold  leaf.  In  the  mean  time  the  present  generation  is  using  this 
metal-leaf  and  we  are  suffering. 

Senatx)r  Voorhees.  What  is  the  metal-leaf  f 

Mr.  Brice.  The  German-metal  leaf,  an  imitation  of  gold-leaf.  It  is 
got  up  in  the  same  style,  only  not  all  booked.  It  costs  a  little  more  to 
have  it  booked. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  It  is  not  as  durable  as  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  it  distinguishable  from  gold-leaf  by  the  eye  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir.  I  will  show  you  some  of  the  genuine  gold.  When 
they  apply  the  Dutcb-metal  leaf  to  any  picture-frame  or  any  fine  book 
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aud  put  the  English  patent  varnish  on  it  it  requires  an  expert  to  tell 
tbe  difFerenoe  between  that  and  genuine  gold.  I  will  pa«8  some  speci- 
mens  of  gold  around  and  yon  may  see  them.  [Submits  specimens  of 
$^ld-leaf  to  the  committee.]  When  you  come  to  look  through  genu- 
ine gold-leaf  you  can  almost  read  a  newspaper  through  it,  but  yon 
caD  not  do  that  with  the  Dutch-metal  leaf.  Ton  caTi  not  see  through 
that  Those  who  are  not  experts  in  order  to  tell  the  difiereuce  between 
tbe  two  will  use  acids.  A  gold  beater  is  not  obliged  to  do  that,  because, 
in  order  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two,  he  takes  it  in  this  way 
and  looks  through  it  [illustrating].  I  have  here  some  gold  leaf  which 
yoQ  ciiQ  see  right  through.  It  is  twenty-three  caratt»,  and  somethii^g 
over,  fine.  If  yon  attempt,  however,  to  look  through  any  part  of  this 
pack  of  metal  which  I  have  here  you  will  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Senator  Allison.  What  does  the  Dutch  metal  costf 

Mr.  Bbige.  About  90  cents  a  package  of  500  leaves,  I  think. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  Is  it  a  p^Kluot  of  Holland  t 

Mr.  Brice.  It  is  manufactured  it\  a  number  of  places  in  Germany, 
Fiirth,  Nuiemberg,  etc.    It  was  originally  manufactared  in  Belgium. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  package  of  this  composition  t 

Mr.  Beige.  I  have  named  the  retail  rate  of  the  importer  aud  submit 
the  bill  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Allison.  Does  this  bill  refer  to  the  package  you  have  pro- 
doeedf 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  The  cost  of  that  was  95  cents. 

Mr. Beige.  That  is  the  cost  here  today. 

Senator  Allison.  With  duty  added  f 

Mr.  Beige.  With  duty  added ;  the  retail  price  to-day.  There  is  the 
bill  u  we  received  it. 

Senator  Allison.  How  many  leaves  are  probably  in  this  package  t 

Mr.  Beige.  Five  hundred  leaves  is  what  they  guaranty  in  that 
package. 

Senator  Allison.  A  package  of  500  leaves  costs  you  95  cents  retail 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Beige.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  Is  that  metal  manufactured  here  at  all  t 

Mr.  Beige.  Not  a  particle  of  it. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  does  the  corresponding  gold-leaf  cost  f 

Mr.  Beige.  The  rate  it  was  sold  at  to-day  was  $7  per  pack  of  500 


Senator  Yoobhees.  Then  there  is  the  diiference  bcftween  95  cents 

Mr.  Beige.  ,Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  is  this  metal  leaf  t 

Mr.  Beige.  It  is  75  per  cent  copper  and  25  per  cent,  spelter.  The 
gold-leaf  is  within  a  carat  of  being  pure  ftne  gold. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  For  gilding  purposes  is  one  practically  just  as  good 
« tbe  other  » 

Mr.  Beige.  You  can  gild  with  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  and  make  it  look 
^^^  good  and  it  will  answer  for  a  few  months ;  but  when  the  air  gets 
at  It  and  you  handle  it  a  little  it  will  disc61or.  The  gold-leaf  with  any 
■M  of  tare  will  last  for  years.  The  house  I  am  employed  in  used  to 
^Pply  people  200  packs  a  month  in  the  book-binding  trade,  and  to  day 
%  snpply  them  with  35  to  50  packs  a  month,  and  the  balance  used  is 
I^P^teh-metal  leaf.  Many  of  the  houses  abroad  are  sending  their 
^b  into  the  market  here  with  this  metal-leaf  on  them. 
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Senator  Allison.  That  is,  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  books  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes,  sir.  Our  manufactarers  here,  in  order  to  compete 
with  them,  have  to  resort  to  the  same  means  and  to  nse  this  metal  leaf. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  houses  we  are  employed  in  have  been  UBintr 
the  metal-leaf  instead  of  the  gold-leaf.  Houses  that  used  to  use  tvo 
and  three  hundred  packs  a  month  of  gold-le0>f  have  got  down  to  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  packs  a  month. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  are  you  called  gold-beaters  1  Does  that  in^ 
dicate  the  process  ? 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  indicates  the  process.  We  have  several  processes 
which  we  go  through.  The  skins  that  we  beat  the  gold  out  in  are  very 
tender,  and  it  requires  an  amount  'of  intelligence  equal  to  that  for  any 
other  art  or  business.    Webster  defines  ours  as  an  art. 

Senator  Habbis.  Your  avocation  is  to  convert  the  solid  metal  into 
the  leaf  f 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir.  Our  employers  buy  the  solid  metal  and  put  in 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  22  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Senator  Allison.  To  the  ounce  .of  gold? 

Mr.  Bbioe.  To  the  ounce  of  gold.  Then  they  run  it  through  steel 
rollers  into  a  ribbon  about  three  or  tour  times  the  length  of  thin  room. 
Then  it  is  weighed  *out'  to  the  men,  fifty  pennyweight  to  each  raau, 
who  cut  it  up  into  pieces,  making  about  ISO  pieces.  The  first 
process  is  a  new  patent  that  has  been  gotten  up.  The  pieces  are  about 
3  inches  square,  or  a  little  under,  and  we  beat  them  out  and  lay  them 
in  batches,  25  or  50,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  cut  them  in  four  quarters, 
making  4  times  180.  The  next  process  is  the  shoder.  The  shoder 
originally  was  a  mold  made  from  these  skins  taken  from  the  intestines 
of  a  bullock — vulgarly  speaking,  4)he  bum-gut — cleaned  and  fixed  up 
in  frames  and  cut  in  various  sizes.  After  they  have  been  pretty  well 
worked  out  then  we  get  them  down  by  shoderiug.  That  is  the  sec- 
ond process.  We  take  about  7  pennyweights  off  and  reduce  it  all 
the  time.  The  next  is  the  mold.  The  mold  takes  a  leaf  pretty  near 
as  large  as  the  sample  I  show  the  committee,  each  mold  holding  900 
skins.  We  fill  the  molds  out  of  that  shoder  and  start  with  180  pieces, 
and  we  wind  up  with  about  3,000  leaves,  at  least  we  put  in  2,700  any- 
how. We  always  have  a  surplus  over,  pretty  near  3,000  leaves.  When 
the  last  process  is  through  you  can  read  a  newspaper  through  the  leaf. 
Then  we  send  it  to  the  cutting-room,  and  the  girls  cut  it  up.  The  girls 
get  2i  cents  a  book,  25  leaves  in  each  book.  They  have  a  little  cutting- 
wagon,  as  we  call  it.  They  cut  the  sheets  3|  inches  square.  They  get 
50  cents  a  pack  for  cutting  a  pack  of  20  books.  In  Germany  they  get 
15  cents  a  pack. 

Senator  Voobhees.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  a  practical  point 
we  want  to  arrive  at.  Whereabouts  do  you  want  help  t  Where  do 
yon  want  protection  ?  Do  you  want  protection  against  this  cheap  com- 
modity, metal-leaf? 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  little,  also,  on  the 
gold-leaf,  because  the  amount  imported  is  so  very  large.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  make  higher  wages. 

Senator  Voobhees.  I  can  see  how  that  may  be,  but  is  there  any  feas- 
ible or  practicable  way  by  which  we  can  shut  out  the  competition  of  the 
other  stuff  against  you  t  It  would  take  a  duty  that  would  be  prohibi- 
tory, it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  [Iisoock.  Let  me  ask  a  question  to  supplement  the  question 
of  Senator  Voorhees.  The  moment  you  put  a  high  duty  on  this  Dutch- 
metal  leaf  then  it  is  going  to  be  manufactured  here. 
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Mr.  Bbioe.  Tea,  sir ;  that  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Uiscock.  TUe  moiueut  you  pot  a  protective  duty  npoH  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  you  run  riijht  into  it  Lerc.  Theu  the  gold-leaf  has 
got  to  stand  the  comparison  and  test  as  a  business  matter  ag;ainst  the 
metal-leaf. 

Mr.  Bbice.  That  is  trne. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  Yon  can  not  help  it  at  all.  It  has  got  to  be 
ma<le  here  if  it  is  not  sent  iiere  from  abroad. 

Senator  Allison.  The  present  duty  on  Dutch  metal  is  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Bbicb.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  gold-leaf  there  is  a  specific  duty  of  $  1.50 
for  500  leaves  3|  inches  square. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  equivalent  specific  duty  of  10  jwr 
cet^t  ad  valorem  on '500  leaves  of  Butch  metal  f  Ninety-five  cents  is 
the  retail  cost  of  500  leaves.  What  is  the  cost  of  500  leaves  of  that 
metal  in  Germany? 

Mr.  BsiGE.  The  principal  thing  is  the  labor. 

Senator  Allison.  Very  well ;  but  what  is  the  cost  f  Of  course,  in  a 
eommercial  sense,  these  are  of  a  particular  sizef 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Now  what  is  the  cost  of  600  leaves  of  Dutch  metal 
in  Germany  f  The  bill  you  have  submitted  shows  that  600  leaves  cost 
^  cents  here  at  retail.    That  is  with  the  duty  paid,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  Transportation  and  manufacturer's  profit  also. 

Senator  Allison.  Transportation  is  not  an  important  item. 

Seuator  Harris.  I  suppose  it  does  not  amoui;t  to  very  much,  but 
still  it  is  an  item. 

Mr.  Bbice.  Th©  cibst  would  run  between  40  and  60  cents,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  importer  in  conversation  just 
what  the  cost  is.    That  is  where  our  principal  trouble  has  been. 

Senator  Allison.  But  you  can  tell  something  about  it.  It  would  prob- 
ably amount  to  45  or  50  cents. 

Mr.  KAnFOBD.  Yes,  sir,  or  less ;  taking  all  the  different  classes  that 
are  imported.  There  is  some  sent  in  that  they  call  the  elephant  leaf. 
I  think  that  will  retail  for  50  cents  a  pack. 

Senator  YooBHBBS.  Have  you  formulated  in  your  petition  exactly 
▼liat  you  want. 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  I  would  like  to  get  firom  you  as  near  as  I  can  an 
^tlmate  of  the  cost  of  500  leaves  of  this  Dutch  metal  at  the  place  of 

Baoafacture. 

Mr.  Radpobd.  The  box  here  contains  6,000  leaves. 

Senator  Allison.  Of  Dutch  metal ! 

Hr.  Sabfobd.  Of  Dutch  metal.    This  metal  leaf  I  purchased  the  day 

^fore  we  came  here  for  $5 — the  whole  package.    They  would  not 

^iivide  100  leaves  for  ns,  and  I  was  compelled  to  take  it  all.    I  paid  $5 

for  the  5.000  leaves  of  Dutch  metal. 

Senator  Allison.  Where  did  you  buy  it  t 

Mr.RiDPORi).  In  New  York. 

Senator  Allison.  Did  you  buy  of  a  retailer? 

Mr.  Radpobd.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  had  been  there  in  the  morning  and  (lid 

Dot  like  to  ask  him  for  another  invoice,  because  I  thought  he  was  eyeing 

J^'  We  have  reason  to  believe  the  importers  are  watching  ns.    They 

hare  seen  our  proceedings^  and  we  have  reason  to  know  they  have  their 

eyes  onus. 
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Senator  Allison.  Can  yon  not  give  ua  approximately  the  cost  of 
that  metal  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Eadpoed.  No;  I  can  not.    We  do  not  know  how  to  get  at  it 

Senator  Allison.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  the  Dutch-metal  leskf  is 
labor  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  is  about  16  cents. 

Senator  Allison.  In  6,000  leaves  t 

Mr.  Eadfobd.  Not  more  than  that.  The  remainder  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  labor  and  the  profit. 

Mr.  Bbice.  a  gentleman  started  in  business  in  East  New  York  eight 
years  ago  to  manufacture  this  Dutch-metal  lea€  He  was  paying  his 
men  $9  per  week.  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  from  him.  He  was 
getting  $1.25  a  pack  at  that  time.  The  importers  came  in  competition 
with  him  and  got  him  down  to  75  cents.  Tliey  did  this  in  the  course 
of  a  few  mouths^  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  to  go  out  of  business. 
He  states  that.  He  does  not  state  here,  although  we  know  it,  that 
after  he  went  out  of  the  business  they  went  back  to  the  original  rates, 
$1.25.  We  presume  if  we  are  wiped  out  of  existence  the  experience 
will  be  the  same  with  gold-leaf;  that  the  importers  will  go  back  to 
the  original  rate^  and  make  the  consumer  pay  it  as  usual.  The  man 
who  makes  this  affidavit  swears  to  what  I  have  stated  with  that  one 
exception,  but  he  admits  that  is  the  fact  also. 

Senator  Habkis.  That  is  in  respect  to  the  Dutch-metal  leaf,  is  it! 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. .  He  is  now  a  silver-beater.  He  has  turned  his 
attention  to  silver.  He  would  have  had  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  meo 
to  about  $5  a  week  to  compete  with  the  other  business.  It  is  true 
today  that  through  eompetition  with  the  importers  the  rates  are  lower' 
than  they  were  eight  years  ago. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brice  is  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Charlee  Wiesekel,  reHdhig  at  126  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island 

N.  r. 

Nbw  York,  Ja/nuarTf  «7, 1888. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  started  the  mannflBbOtaTe  of  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf 
ei^ht  years  ago. 

I  sold  the  leaf  for  11.25  per  pack  of  500  leaves  3|  square.  The  importers  then  sold 
for  $1.20  and  they  continued  to  undersell  me  until  I  was  compelled  to  sell  as  low  as 
75  cents  per  pack,  and  1  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  entirely. 

The  wages  1  paid  my  men  to  beat  the  leaf  was  |9  per  week,  and  the  wages  they 
pay  for  the  manufacture  of  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  in  FUrth,  BaTBria,  isSSo 
marks,  or  less  than  95.10  to  a  first-class  workman. 

Charlss  Wibsecel. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1888. 

C.  W.  C.  DumcR, 
Notary  Public  for  Kings  Oouniyf  N.  T. 

I  think  I  gave  yoa  a  statement  tbat  Mr.  Mills  asked  from  me.  I  had 
a  little  conversation  with  him.  His  committee  answered  our  commn- 
nication  and  stated  at  that  time  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  hear- 
ing to  any  indastry  as  yet.  I  have  one  of  thestatements  here.  I  have 
also  a  statement  given  by  a  German  on  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
certain  nnmber  of  leaves  in  Germany  and  a  statement  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  union  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  ttte  same  number  in 
America. 
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!Fhe  statementB  n^ferred  to  by  the  witness  are  as  follows : 

Nbw  York,  May  22, 1888. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  OMt  to  mannfactnre  2^0.000  leaves  of  gold  at  the  union 
nte  of  waji^es  paid  throaghoat  the  United  States  is  |4  95. 

Alex.  McQueek, 
President  of  the  Gold  Beater^  Union. 

8wom  before  me  this  22d  day  of  May,  1888 

Joseph  E.  Muhliny, 
Notary  PuhliOi  New  York  Cownty. 


JSedle  of  wages  paid  In  Chrmanyfor  the  mamufaoture  of  gold  Uaf. 

Marks. 

1  nelter  and  flatter 1 '^.00 

1  enteher  and  2  assistants  (girls) 2^.80 

Sflhoder  beaten  and  2  assistants  (girls) 57.60 

16  mold  beaters,  at  16.80  marks  each • *. 268.80 

4  Mien  (girls),  12.10  marks  each 48.40 

4brimer8  (girls)  12.10  marks  each, .     4H.40 

21  cutters  (girla>  13  marks  each 263.00 

Total ^ 740.00 

(Producing  220^800  leaves  of  gold.) 

I  liereby  certify  that  the  statement  is  trne  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  beliefl 

Robert  Henke, 
75  Grand  street,  New  YorJc. 

Swom  before  me  this  22d  day  of  May,  1888. 

Joseph  E.  Muhliny, 
Notary  PubliOj  New  York  Coanitj, 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  have  no  donbt  that  a  great  deal  of  this  metal-leaf  is 
sold  for  gold-leaf  to  people  who  are  not  experts  and  do  not  know  the 
difference. 

Senator  Allison.  Ton  say  there  is  nobody  now  in  the  United  Stateis 
making  this  Dutch  metal  f 

Mr.  Bbige.  Not  at  present  to  our  knowledge.  We  have  made  in- 
qniry  throaghout  the  United  States  from  all  our  representative  men. 

Senator  Habris.  Is  the  process  of  manufacture  a  secret! 

Mr.  Bbice.  Ob,  no. 

Senator  Habris.  It  can  be  manufactured  here  f 

Mr.  Bbice.  Oh,  it  can  be  manufactured  here ;  yes,  sir.  There  is  some 
ioachinery  required. 

Senator  Beck.  I  suppose  the  same  process  that  makes  the  genuine 
^11  make  the  imitation  f 

Jlr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  and  second  processes  we  can  put  ma- 
diinery  on.  That  relieves  us  of  a  little  hard  work,  because  it  is  a  harder 
^aeral  That  machinery  our  employers  can  put  up  in  less  than  sixty 
%8;  in  thirty  days,  in  faot. 

Senator  HiscooK.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  the  gold  genuine  and  the 

Dutch  metal  imitation.    It  is  a  new  industry.    That  is  all  there  is  about 

it. 

Mr.  Bbice.  It  is  a  new  industry. 

Senator  Hiscock.  In  other  words,  they  have  gone  to  work  to  find  a 
substitote  for  gold-leaf,  which  is  being  manufactured  and  imported  into 
tin*  country,  and  have  fixed  upon  a  combination  of  copper  and  spelter. 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscock.  It  is  imported  here  into  this  country  as  copper  and 
^ter,  and  so  far  as  thetrade  is  concerned  generally^  unless  there  is  a 
fiud  perpetrated,  it  is  sold  as  copper  and  spelter. 
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Senator  Allison.  It  is  not  sold  as  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Jones.  I  shoald  not  think  there  would  be  very  mneli  saved 
by  nsing  the  imitation. 

Senator  HisoooK.  There  is  a  difference  between  95  cents  and  17  in 
cost    It  has  driven  the  gold-leaf  oat  of  existence. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  looks  just  as  well  what  difference  does  it  make ! 

Senator  HisoocK.  That  is  one  of  the  points.  | 

Senator  Beok.  I  suppose  the  same  difficulty  would  exist  if  the  Dutch^ 
metal  leaf  was  made  here  | 

Mr.  Bbige.  That  might  be  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  generj 
ally  the  case,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  case  in  some  instances! 
People  are  not  posted.  With  many  of  our  people  this  is  an  article  oi 
luxury,  and  when  you  get  to  a  honse  where  they  know  what  they  ar< 
dealing  in  you  will  find  the  genuine  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Beok.  In  other  words,  this  is  really  what  you  want:  Th^ 
people  of  this  country  are  getting  this  Dutch  leaf  so  cheap  that  yot 
wantife  to  impose  a  tax  upon  it  so  that  you  can  stand  it.  You  wantu^ 
to  put  on  a  tax  that  will  enable  you  to  compete  with  that  Dutch  leaf. 

Mr.  Bbiob.  We  would  like  to  have  a  sufi&cient  duty  to  give  us  an  op 
portunity  to  manufacture  it  here.  As  I  said,  a  number  of  our  men  hav< 
been  driven  out  of  the  business. 

Senator  Beok.  You  are  not  making  it  and  you  have  not  made  it 

Mr.  Bbioe.  But  it  has  been  made,  as  I  will  show  you. 

Senator  Beok.  I  thonght  you  said  it  had  not 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Not  for* seven  years  past;  not  a  particle  has  been  madQ 

Senator  Beok.  Your  complaint  is  that  they  are  selling  it  very  cheat 
to'  the  people  who  want  the  Dutch  metal  to  put  on  their  books  an^ 
around  their  picture  frames ;  people  who  can  not  afford  to  buy  gold,  buj 
want  something  that  looks  pretty.  You  would  like  to  have  us  put  ol 
such  a  tax  that  they  will  have  to  pay  twice  what  they  are  now  paying 
and  then  you  will  make  it  for  them.    Is  not  that  about  it  f 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Well,  if  we  have  sufficient  tax' on  it,  and  the  i)eople  will 
have  it,  all  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to 'manufacture  it  here. 

Senator  Beok.  That  is  about  the  way  it  works. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  differ 
ence  between  the  two  leaves.  I  would  suppose  that  if  there  was  moist 
ure  in  the  atmosphere  it  would  affect  the  Dutch  metal  so  that  it  woul^ 
not  endure  long.  The  gold-leaf  will  endure  until  it  wears  off.  It  striked 
me  the  other  metal  will  suffer  from  oxidation. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  experience  show  that  this  imitation  leaf  thai 
the  Dutch  make  lasts  as  long  as  the  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Oh,  it  will  not  last  as  long. 

Senator  Jones.  What  happens  to  it ;  does  it  wear  out  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  After  the  varnish  begins  to  wear  oft'  it  tarnishes  and  be 
comes  dark  and  discolored.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  know  pretty  well  what  they  are  doing  when  they  purchase  it,  and 
they  use  it  for  decorating  purposes;  for  instance,  in  the  building  of  fl 
house,  which  they  sell  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  good  enough  to  sell  on  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes.  While  this  is  going  on  we  are  suffering.  The 
American  people  want  it,  and  we  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture it.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  many  of  our  men  have  been 
forced  away  from  their  business,  there  not  being  work  enough  for  them 
all  in  the  business.  ^ 

Senator  ALLISON.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  production  ol 
gold-leaf  f 
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Mr.  BsiCE.  To-day,  I  sapjKKae  about  eleven  handred  men;  I'think  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  hundred.  There  are  a  number  of  boys  and  women 
besides. 

Senator  Ai^lison.  Where  f 

Mr.  Bric£.  Throughout  the  United  Stales.  I  think  there  are  about 
that  many  now. 

Senator  Ai^isoN.  Ton  also  ask  here  for  an  increase  of  duty  or  for  a 
dnty  on  bronae-powder  ! 

Mr.  Bbige.  Tes,  sir.  That  is  another  industry  that  we  can  turn  our 
attention  to. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  bronze-powdert 

Mr.  Bbicb.  After  beating  this  material  up  they  can  clean  the  edges 
and  tnm  that  surplus  into  bronze-powder.  It  is  beat  up  in  a  mold  and 
after  it  is  beat  out  at  the  edges  and  the  edges  cleaned  down  they  turn 
that  into  the  bronze- powder.  They  have  the  machinery  to  ihake  a  very 
3ae  powder. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  bronze-powder  used  forf 

Mr.  Bbice.  They  use  it  for  decorating  purposes  through  buildings 
and  the  like  of  that. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  it  imx)orted  at  all  now  f 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Tes,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  large  quantity  imported  in  the 
last  two  years ;  $400,000  dollars'  worth  last  year. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  remember  the  present  dnty  on  bronze- 
powdert 

Mr.  Bbigb.  Fifteen  per  cent  • 

Senator  Allison.  Ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Bbicb.  Ad  valorem. 

Senator  Allison.  Take  5,000  leaves  of  gold-leaf  such  as  you  have 
mentioned.  What  amount  of  bronze-powder  would  there  be  as  the 
residnnm  of  that  work  f  In  other  words,  how  many  leaves  would  it  take, 
for  example,  to  make  a  pound  of  bronze-powder  f 

Mr.  Bbige.  Out  of  the  gold-leaf  f 

Senator  Allison.  Yes;  out  of  the  gold-leaf. 

Mr.  Bbice.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  have  what  is  called  bronze-powder  from 
the  gold-leaf  at  allt 

Mr.  Brioe.  Oh,  we  have  some. 

Senator  HiSGOos:.  In  the  manufacture  of  gold- leaf  what  per  cent,  of 
TOOT  material  goes  into  the  gold-leaf  and  what  percent,  into  the  bronze- 
powdert 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  can  not  say  exaetly.  There  is  very  little  gold-bronze 
povder  used.  The  gold  leaf,  of  course,  is  a  large  quantity  compared 
with  the  other.    The  powder  is  principally  firom  the  composition. 

Senator  Allison.  From  Dutch  metal  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  gold-powder 
iwei    *  ^  • 

Senator  Allison.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  percentage 
3f  Datch-metal  bronze-powder? 

Mr.  Bbige.  There  is  about  twice  the  amount  of  the  bronze  powder 
imported. 

Senator  Habbis.  Oan  you  tell  what  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
goldleaf  is  material  and  what  percentage  is  labor f 

Mr.  Brice.  There  are  4  pennyweights  6  of  gold  in  a  pack  of  20  books. 
Oiat  is  $4.25  worth  of  gold  in  the  package  of  500  leaves. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  the  500  leaves  worth T 

Mr.  Bbice.  They  are  selling  today  for  $6.90.  I  know  parties  that 
lave  bonght  recently  for  that. 
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Senator  Jones.  How  maoh  is  the  gold  worth  that  is  in  them  t 
Mr.  Bbioe.  The  gold  is  worth  $4.25. 
Senator  Jones.  Then  there  would  be  what  elset 
Mr.  Bbige  There  is  50  cents  a  pack  for  catting,  to  the  girls. 
Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  about  30  per  cent.  labor  then  Y 
Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  mean  $6.90  is  the  price  of  the  manafact- 
orersf 
Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  the  retail  rate. 
Senator  Habbis.  What  is  the  mannfactarers'  rato  f 
Mr.  Bbioe.'  The  cost  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  would  like  to  have,  if  jou  can  gire  the  figures,  the 
exact  cost  of  the  production  of  a  package  of  gold-leaf;   I  mean  the 
exact  cost  of  the  material  and  the  exact  cost  of  the  labor  that  enters 
into  it. 
Senator  Allison.  Of  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  would  be  $4.25  for  the  gold — that  is  really  the 
amount  of  gold  in  it ;  $1.25  for  beating,  to  the  journeymen ;  50  eents  to 
the  girl  who  cuts  it;  25  cents  for  wear  and  toar. 
Senator  Habbis.  That  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery  Y 
Mr.  Bbioe.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  molds  that  we  beat  these  oat 
in.  As  I  explainal  to  you  they  are  very  delicate — ^the  intestii^es  of  a 
bullock.  Then  there  are  about  20  books,  and  about  18  or  20  cents  foi 
theib. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  actual  cost,  without  taking  into  acoouDt 
the  capital  invested  in  the  machinery  and  plant. 
Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  labor  that  enters  into  it  is  the  beating,  thecnt^ 
ting,  and  the  booking  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  We  have  to  prepare  our  skins  with  gypsum  in  order  that 
the  gold  shall  pass  over  without  adhering. 
Senator  Habbis.  You  have  an  item  of  25  cents  for  wear  and  tear  f 
Mr.  Bbioe.  We  will  put  that  all  into  the  labor. 
Senator  Habbis.  But  whether  you  can  legitimately  put  it  all  int« 
the  labor  or  not  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Some  years  ago  my  employers  used  to  sell  the  old  molds 
and  get  $20  apiece  for  them  to  be  used  in  beating  metal-leaf.  Now  out 
employers  tell  us  they  get  three  or  four  dollars.  We  could  take  the  molds 
and  turn  them  into  the  metaMeaf  beating.  All  the  employers  have 
got  to  do  is  simply  to  get  a  couple  of  steel  hammers  to  give  ns  the  first: 
and  second  processes.  We  could  not  earn  much  more  than  we  have 
been  earning  by  the  week,  but  all  the  year  round  we  would  have  more 
employment,  because  if  the  American  people  here  run  on  the  metal-lear 
we  will  turn  our  attention  to  that,  and  then  when  they  begin  to  run  on 
the  gold-leaf  we  can  change  and  turn  our  attention  to  that 

Senator  Jokes.  You  particularly  asked  for  an  increase  of -the  duty 
on  bronze-powder. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  it  on  this  metaMeaf  partic- 
ularly, and  if  possible  something  on  the  gold-leaf,  because,  as  you  see, 
the  importation  since  we  got  the  present  wages  of  $11  per  week  has 
more  than  doubled. 
Senator  Allison.  You  are  an  actual  beater  t 
Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  You  are  one  of  the  men  who  received  wages  t 
Mr^  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir:  I  am. 

Senator  Allison.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  at  this  business  f 
Mr.  Bbioe.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  years  that  I  left 
it  on  account  of  my  health,  I  have  been  at  it  since  1853. 
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Senator  AiiLiSON.  It  is  a  t^de,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Bbige.  It  is  a  trade.  Webster  defines  it  as  an  art  We  call  it  a 
trade;  labor  work. 

Senator  Allison.  It  is  a  mechanical  industry. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  It  requires  knowledge  and  skiU. 

Mr.  Bbigb.  It  does,  sir.  I  will  not  say  it  requires  more  than  any, 
but  it  requires  equal  to  any  intelligent  mechanic  in  this  country  in  any 
other  industry. 

Senator  Allison.  Ton  say  there  are  about  1,100  of  these  gold-beat- 
ers f 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  think  so ;  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred  to-day. 

Senator  Allison.  That  does  not  include  the  girls  who  are  cutting  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  not  skilled  labor,  although  ot  course  it  re- 
qoireB^a  little  experience  and  knowledge  in  making  up  these  books. 
That  is  done  by  girls. 

Mr.  Bbige.  They  give  six  weeks  to  learn  it  in  many  cases.  If  you 
ble,  the  secretary  will  read  some  statistics  of  the  imx)ortations.  It 
will  take  but  a  short  time.  A  business  like  ours  requires  a  great  deal 
of  brain- work.  As  I  say,  those  molds  are  very  delicate  that  they  beat 
the  gold  leaf  in,  and  if  you  hkve  one  under  the  hammer  and  one  in  the 
piess— we  have  to  put  them  in  presses  to  press  the  dampness  out — 
while  we  are  beating  on  one  we  must  keep  our  attention  on  the  other, 
because  if  we  overheat  it  and  spoil  it  it  is  $45  out  of  our  pnocket.  We 
have  got  to  pay  all  damages  to  molds  and  losses  of  that  kind^  and  all 
we  get  is  $11  a  week.    That  is  the  union  rate  to*day. 

Senator  HiscoGK.  When  did  they  first  commence  to  import  Dutch 
metal  into  this  country  so  as  to  practically  compete  With  you  Y 

Mr.  Bbigk.  That  has  really  been  done  for  I  suppose  at  least  ten 
jears  or  more.    Eight  years  ago  I  may  say  anyhow. 

Seaator  HisGocs:.  I  inquire  as  to  the  time  when  it  commenced  as  an 
earnest  competition  to  affect  you  materially.  I  do  not  mean  when  they 
first  commenced  to  briug  it  in  h^e  at  all. 

Mr.  Bbigb.  It  has  been  so  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Doss  your  petition  state  the  wages  of  the  gold- 
beater f 

Mr.  Bbigb.  Tes,  sir !  it  is  all  stated  there. 

Senator  HisooGK.  What  is  the  highest  the  wages  have  been  since 
1880f 

Mr.  Bbigb.  Since  1880  at  one  time  we  had  the  wages  up  to  about  $13 
ft  veek  in  some*  of  the  shops  where  they  do  piecework.  We  eigoyed 
that  about  eighteen  months. 

Senator  HisGOGK.  When  was  that  f 

Mr.  Bbigb.  That  was  along  about  1881.  But  the  importations  then 
eame  in  aud  were  immense.  They  flooded  the  market.  The  result  was 
Aat  we  had  to  go  down  again  to  $9  per  week.  They  flooded  the  market 
^th  gold-leaf. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  On  the  present 
tariff  there  is  upon  gold-leaf  what  wages  could  you  afford  to  pay  in  this 
eoQDtry  and  yet  compete  with  the  importation  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  If  we  had  the  increase  on  the  gold-leaf  t 

Senator  Hisgoge.  No  ;  take  it  on  its  present  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Bbigb.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  providing  the  metal-leaf  is 
barred  outt 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbigb.  Well,  X  do  not  know  as  we  dare  go  above  the  present 
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flgares.  Don't  yoa  see  that  the  greater  the  demand  the  greater  the  im 
portationt  If  we  go  above  our  present  figures  that  would  be  the  result 
I  don't  even  think  we  could  hold  our  present  figure  much  longer  on 
account  of  the  increased  amount  imported  of  gold-leaf.  I  don't  see 
how  we  can.  This  is  what  is  worrying  our  people  to-day.  We  want  to 
see  if  we  can't  get  something  done  on  the  gold-leaf  as  well  as  the  metal. 

Senator  HiscocE.  Tour  idea  is  that  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  they 
won't  be  able  to  pay  more  than  the  present  wages  on  gold-leaf  even  if 
there  was  protection  against  that  metal  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Oh,  if  there  was  protection  against  that  metal  I  think 
they  might  allow  a  little  more. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Twelve  dollars  a  week  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  They  might  allow  that.  Even  if  they  did  not  we  would 
have  more  employment  the  year  round. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  wages  now  are  how  muchf 

Mr.  Bbige.  Eleven  dollars  a  week. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Very  well,  let  it  be  put  at  the  basis  of  $11  a  week 
at  the  present  time.  If  you  were  protected  against  the  Dutch  metal 
you  probably  could  hold  $11  a  week  for  compensation  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  gold  metal. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  think  we  could. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  gold-beaters 
abroad  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  have  a  statement  here.  You  will  find  it  in  the  statement. 
We  have  also  affidavits  which  show  you  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
220,800  leaves  in  Germany  and  the  cost  to  manufacture  the  same  num- 
ber here.  We  have  affidavits  finom  men  abroad  as  to  the  German  market 
and  also  have  affidavits  as  to  the  American  market  rates. 

Senator  Begk.  You  say  your  wages  are  $11  a  week  f  Are  you  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round  f 

Mr.  Bbige.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  rate  while  employed. 

Senator  Begk.  What  is  the  average  employment  during  the  year  T 

Mr.  Bbige.  It  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  under  ten  montiis.  It 
has  been  about  nine  months  and  a  half. 

Senator  Begk.  Why  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  Because  the  metal-leaf  is  on  the  increase  as  well  as  the 
gold-leaf— the  importations.  The  present  rate  of  wages,  $11  a  week,  to 
beat  out  gold  is  just  what  we  had  previous  to  the  war. 

Senator  Begk.  Your  two  months  or  two  months  and  a  half  of  idle- 
ness is  enforced  because  of  the  condition  of  the  market,  is  it  f 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  can  find  no  other  reason. 

Senator  Begk.  You  do  not  want  to  be  idle  during  those  two  months 
and  a  lialf ! 

Mr.  Bbige.  No,  sir ;  we  are  all  willing  to  work  if  we  can  only  get  it  to 
do.  I  will  tell  you  the  way  it  is.  It  is  half  time ;  since  the  first  of 
January  we  have  been  on  half  time.  This  year  has  been  pretty  severe 
on  us.  When  we  run  along  six  or  seven  months  half  time  we  find  at 
the  expiration  of  the  year  that  we  do  not  get  more  than  about  nine 
months  of  work  done  at  the  rate  of  $11  a  week.  We  fancy  if  we  had  a 
little  more  protection  on  the  gold  and  the  protection  we  are  asking  for 
on  the  metal  leaf  we  would  be  in  a  condition  to  get  a  little  more  work. 
I  think,  judging  from  the  way  our  employers  have  been  with  us  during 
the  last  three  years,  we  might  prevail  upon  them  to  give  us  a  little  more 
under  those  circumstances,  and  then  I  believe  we  could  have  eleven 
month's  work  the  year  round. 

Senator  Begk.  Your  product  would  be  that  much  greater  as  the  de- 
mand increased* 
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Mr.  Bbiob.  Tee,  sir,  because  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  man- 
Q&ctnre  the  metal  here.  If  there  was  a  run  on  the  metal-leaf  we  could 
mm  our  attention  to  that,  and  then  if  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
gold-leaf  we  could  divide  up  our  men  and  put  them  on  gold-leaf;  so 
that,  the  year  round,  taking  the  average,  we  would'  do  better  even  if 
we  did  not  get  any  advance  of  wages.  But  we  are  in  hopes  we  will  be 
in  a  position,  providing  we  get  this  protection,  to  prevail  upon  our  em- 
ployers to  give  us  a  little  increase  of  wages.  We  did  have  it  along 
about  1881  f  and  enjoyed  it  for  a  short  time^  wages  averaging  about  $13 
Of  $12.50  per  week.  But  then  the  importation  at  once  became  immense. 
It  ran  right  up  from  150  packs  to  500, 
Mr.  Babfobd.  It  reached  9,000  in  one  year. 

Senator  Allison.  You  say  when  your  wages  increased  the  importa- 
tions increased.    How  do  you  account  for  thatt 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Well,  as  I  say,  it  puts  the  rate  of  a  pack  here  so  high  that 
the  importer  can  come  in  and  undersell  our  manufacturer.  The  duty  is 
not  sufficient  to  protect  us  so  that  we  can  enjoy  any  wages  higher  than 
what  we  are  receiving  here  to-day.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
earn  at  least  913  or  $  l4  a  week,  and  we  dare  not  demand  it.  We  know 
oar  employers  can  not  alSbrd  to  give  it  to  us. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  employers  increased  your 
wages  he  must  increase  the  price  of  his  product. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Certainly,  he  has  to  do  so  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

Senator  Allison.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  the  product,  your 
wages  heiug  $11  a  week,  allows  only  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the 
mannfacturer. 
Mr.  Bbiob.  To  the  manufiEiCturer;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  If  he  increases  your  wages  at  all  he  is  compelled 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  product  t 
Mr.  Brigs.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Allison.  And  that  increases  the  importation ;  is  that  the 
ideal 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  certainly  increases  the  importation  and  they  find  a 
market  for  it  here. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  profit  which  the  manufact- 
orer  now  gets  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  is  not  sufficient  to  increase 
yoor  wages  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  is  not.  We  have  sat  with  them  in  council  together 
aod  figured  on  this  whole  subject.  The  men  that  have  been  journey- 
menin  the  business  and  are  in  the  business  to-day  acknowledge  it  to 
Q&  I  have  sat  down  with  those  men  and  they  are  all  satisfied  that  tLc 
employers  can  not  give  us  any  more.  The  employers  would  prefer  to 
go  out  of  the  business  and  become  importers,  and  that  is  just  what  some 
of  tbem  are  doing  and  what  they  tell  us.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  some 
of  them  now  are  importing  this  metal-leaf  because  they  want  to  have 
it  on  hand.  If  there  is  an  order  comes  in  for  2  or  3  or  5  packs  of  metal- 
l^f^  they  want  to  have  it  to  supply  their  customers.  As  I  told  you, 
the  house  I  am  working  for  now  have  two  bouses  that  used  200  packs  of 
gold  leaf  when  I  had  charge  of  the  practical  part  of  the  basiness,  eight- 
een years  ago,  and  had  to  leave  it  on  account  of  my  health,  and  today 
those  houses  are  using  30  or  40  packs  of  gold-leaf  and  the  balance  of 
metal-lea£  They  have  to  compete  with  the  metaMeaf  coming  from 
abroad  on  all  of  these  books  and  fancy  articles  that  come  here  from 
abroad. 

Senator  Jones.  And  if  one  -  of  their  customers  wants  any  of  the 
Oennan-ineta}  Jeaf  ^oqr  bons^  wishes  to  be  in  a  positiou  to  supply  him 
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80  as  not  to  allow  the  oastomer  to  go  to  any  other  honse  for  that  pur 
IKise  and  thus  get  in  the  habit  of  going  to  other  places  to  deal.  You^ 
house  is  anxioas  to  supply  his  entire  order. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Jonbs.  I  see  that  in  1880  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  wa^ 
416  packs  of  500  leaves  each,  and  in  1881  2,252  packs  of  500  leaves,  b*^ 
ing  an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent.  Was  there  any  change  made  ii| 
your  wages  between  those  two  years  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  At  that  time  they  were  $12.50  per  week. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  any  change  made  in  yoor  wages  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Previous  to  that  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  change  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  was  raised  to  $12.50. 

Senator  Jones.  From  what  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  was  as  low  as  $10  previous  to  that  and  it  was  raised 
to  $12.50  and  then  there  was  a  great  demand  for  gold. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  raised  from  $10  to  $12.50,  and  after  that  raise 
this  enormous  change  in  the  importation  occurred  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  correct.  That  is  oar  condition.  We  are  forced 
to  keep  down  to  these  wages  in  order  to  have  something  to  do  at  the 
business.  Some  of  our  men  are  a  little  stronger  or  hardier  than  others 
and  go  to  freight-handling  or  car-driving,  or  whatever  they  can  do. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  notclaim  that  the  manufacturers  of  gold-leaf 
have  been  getting  very  rich  in  the  past  twenty  years  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  know  men  who  were  doing  journey  work  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  they  are  in  the  business  to-day  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  worth  over  five  or  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  some  of  them. 
Some  men  who  went  in  with  more  capital  are  worth  more. 

Senator  Jones.  But  they  are  not  rolling  in  wealth  f 

•Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir.  Take  Mr.  Kemp.  He  has  been  in  the  business 
for  the  last  fprty-five  years,  and .  I  don't  believe  he  is  worth  over 
$25,000  or  $30,000,  if  he  is  worth  that. 

Senator  Allison.  Tou  have  produced  certain  tables  and  exhibited 
them  to  the  committee.  Do  you  desire  to  have  them  incorporated  with 
your  remarks! 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  tables  are  as  follows : 


OOLD.LXAF  IHPOBTSD. 


Slacalyear 

ending 
Jane  80— 


18C7.... 

1868 

188© 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 1 

1874 

1875 [ 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888. 


Qnantfty. 


Packt. 

465 

262 

273 
76 

803 

680 
7.50 

784 

847 

666 

142.50 
55 

224 

200 

214 

416 
2,252.40 
0,407.00 
2,976.60 


Value. 


12,14100 

1,076.00 

1,892.00 

880.00 

8,507.00 

3,762.00 

6.00 

2,644.60 

3,573.00 

4,422.00 

636.00 

1S6.00 

664.00 

529.00 

686.20 

l,668.0a 

10,820193 

47,851.00 

14,404.14 


Bate  of  duty. 


$1.50  per  pack 

do 

do 

do 

do  ...V 

$1.50  less  10  per  cent. 

do rr. 

do    

$1.50  per  paok 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
.do 


Amount 

ofdnty 

leoeived. 

Averafse 

▼aloe  per 

nnitof 

qnantity. 

$607.50 

4.607 

293.00 

4.180 

408L00 

5.117 

114.00 

5.000 

1,204.50 

4.867 

1,020.00 

4.061 

11.35 

.800 

090.90 

3.602 

1, 148. 45 

4.218 

764.10 

4.279 

218.75 

3.761 

82.50 

2  478 

336.00 

2.964 

818.50 

2.531 

321.00 

8.21.6 

624.00 

3.745 

8,878.00 

l.$Oi 

14,150.00 

5.034 

4,464.75 

4.870 

Average 

duty 

rednoedto 

ad  valoreni. 


Percent 

82.66 
8&53 
29.  SI 
80.00 
33.72 
86.93 
187.50 
37.48 
82.00 
31.55 
3a88 
60. 6e 
50.00 
69L26 
46.79 
40.05 
31.22 
19.78 
30.80 
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GOU>  Ain)  SILTSB  LEAF. 


Fi«ea]  year  ooding  June  30— 


ISM 


Yidue. 

19,304 
1,800 
5.725 
5.899 

Duty. 

3.196 

1.099 

.699 

1.668 

Ad  valorem 
ntte  of  doty. 


84.35 
61.06 
1*^.21 
28.11 


GOLB-LEAF  IN  PACKAGES  OF  500  LEAVES,  $1.50  PER  PACK. 


Fltoal  year  endins  Jane  80— 

Qomntity. 

Yalae. 

Duty. 

per  unit  of 
qoAQtity. 

Ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty, 

Paek». 
466 

1.099 

5,794.78 
5,853.00 

699.00 
1.648.50 

1587 

5.826 

28.17 

BBOKZE  OB  DUTCH  MBTAL  IK  LEAF. 


laKJuae 


vm. 

in, 


ir« _, 


le75. 

:-i7. 

vm 
1^ 

i«, 
us 


{ 


Value. 


Bate  of  dnty. 


$129, 878. 00 
79,715.00 
87,47L0O 


10  per  oent. 

do.... 

do.... 


18,473.00  • do 

16^482.00  f do 


17,406.00 
1,768.00 
40,383.00 
4&00 
114»283.00 
65,220.00 
15,806.00 
47,600.00 
34.75&00 
18.8S.00 
16;46L00 
32.300.00 
45^807.00 
00,835.00 
04,020.00 


.do 
.do 


10  per  cent,  less  10  per  cent. . 

lOpercent    

10  per  cent  less  10  per  oent. . 

, do - 

lOpercent 


AmoQiit  of 

duty  re> 

oelved. 


1121,987.30 
7, 97L  50 
8,747.10 
1, 8«7. 80 
1,549.20 
1,740.50 
176.80 
4,444.47 
4.60 
10, 280. 97 
5,869.90 
1,680.50 
4,769.70 
2,476.50 
1,182.30 
1.646.10 
8,239.00 
4, 5.30. 70 
0,093.50 
9,462.60 


Additional 

and  dis- 

criminating 

duty. 


} 


$aoo 


2L20 
4.70 


6.10 


Average 
daty  re- 
duced to 
ad  valorem. 


Percent 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

OlOO 
10.00 

0.00 

0.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.0(1 
10.00 
10.00 


BBONZB  OB  DUTCH  METAL  IK  LEAF  AKD  POWDEB. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  80— 

Yalne. 

Daty. 

Ad  valorem 

rate 

of  duty. 

IW 

1« 

1*€ 

$473,607.00 
847,302.00 
555.115.00 
608,214.00 

$67,334.00 
48. 386.  00 
77, 768. 00 
84,464.00 

Percent 
14.22 
13.93 
14.01 

1«W 

13.80 

BBONZB  OB  DUTCH  METAL  IN  LEAF. 


Ftoeal  year  ending  June  80— 

Bate  of  duty. 

Yalne. 

Duty. 

Ad  valorem 

rate 

of  daty. 

1« 

10  ner cent  ..... 

r 
1 

$110,187.30     $11,018.73 
136, 872. 00       13. 537. 20 

Ptreent, 

1*7 

.....do 

10.00 

— 
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Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand  it,  this  increase  in  your  wages  tool 
place  abont  the  year  1880. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  The  latter  part  of  1880. 

Senator  Ai^lison.  How  long  did  it  last  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  lasted  about  twenty  months,  1  think. 

Senator  Jones.  And  there  was  a  redaction  again  in  your  wages  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  There  was  a  redaction.    We  were  forced  to  come  dowi 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  a  comparative  redactioD  was  shown  in  th 
importation  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  yon  will  And  that  if  you  will  look  at  th 
table. 

Senator  HisoooE.  I  wonld  like  to  ask  one  question.  As  I  undei 
stand  you  the  customs  duty  on  this  Dutch  metal  i^  10  per  cent,  ad  v^ 
lorem.  The  duty  on  the  material  out  of  which  this  is  made  is  35  pc 
cent,  ad  valorem,  copper  and  spelter. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  copper  and  spelter  am 
33  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  gold. 

Senator  Hisoook.  You  say  in  your  statement : 

Whereas  the  datv  on  bronze  or  Dntch  metal  in  leaf,  which  is  taxed  only  10  pf 
cent,  ad  ^aloiem,  althbngh  the  materialfl  used  in  its  manafactare  cost  35  per  cent,  t 
import. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  'Ob,  yes ;  to  manufacture.    That  is  correct. 

Senator  Beok.  As  I  understand  it,  the  law  says  45  per  cent.  W 
had  better  get  it  right.    The  gentleman  means  to  be  right. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  upon  manufactures  of  metal  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Senator  Beok.  Of  that  class. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Let  us  know  about  that.  As  I  understand,  a  cai 
toms  tax  of  10  per  cent,  is  levied  on  this  Dutch  metal.  Am  I  right  abou 
thatf 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  present  tax. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  Now  what  is  the  duty  on  copper  and  spelter  whic 
is  used  in  this  composition  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  would  be  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  want  to  get  at,  in  some  definite  way,  what  wonl 
be  an  adequate  protection  to  enable  the  manufacture  of  Dutch  metal  i 
this  country.  If  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  is  35  per  cent  a 
valorem  and  that  was  added  to  the  Dutch  metal,  would  it  compeosat 
you  so  that  you  could  manufacture  it  here  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  I  question  if  it  would,  the  labor  is  so  cheap. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  don^t  think  it  would,  on  account  of  the  labor. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  would  you  add  for  the  dilBFerence  iJ 
labor  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  As  we  state  there  in  our  report,  I  think  the  only  remed; 
is  30  cents  per  hundred  leaves. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  put  it  up  to  tha 
figure.  In  the  first  place,  you  increase  it  25  per  cent,  to  put  it  on  tb 
basis  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  it  is  made.  How  much  woal^ 
you  add  to  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  labor  here  and  oj 
the  other  side  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  My  colleague  says  it  is  a  difScult  matter  to  get  at  tb 
cost  of  manufacture  abroad  and  give  a  right  percentage. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  get  at  the  basil 
as  near  as  I  can.  This  Dutch  metal  in  packs  of  500  leaves  does  not  cofl 
on  the  other  side  to  exceed  75  centos,  does  it  Y 
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Mr.  Bbicb.  It  costs  95  cents  here  for  500  leaves. 

Senator  HisooGK.  It  probably  would  not  cost  over  75  cents  on  the 
other  side. 

Senator  Aluson.  It  probably  wonld  not  cost  that  much. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Ton  are  asking  a  daty  of  $1.60  on  that 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yon  see  the  whole  trouble  is  in  the  labor. 

Senator  HisooCK.  I  wonld  like  to  know  how  yon  make  up  figures  to 
show  that  yon  require  or  demand  or  should  have  any  such  sum  as  that  Y 

Mr,  Bbioe.  Well,  the  only  difficulty,  as  I  say,  is  on  account  of  the 
cheaper  labor  there  and  cheaper  everything  there.  They  are  able  to 
mannfaM^inre  at  such  low  rates. 

Senator  Hisgook.  There  can  not  be  that  difference  between  labor 
here  and  labor  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Well,  from  our  reports,  it  is  pretty  low  over  there. 

Mr.  Babpobd.  The  explanation  of  that  I  think  would  be  that  we  did 
not  know  the  price  metal  was  sold  at  or  what  it  could  be  manufectured 
for  until  we  went  a  short  time  ago,  after  the  petition  was  submitted,  to 
Mr.  Wiesekel  and  got  his  statement.  Then  we  could  not  help  thinking 
oonelTBS  that  we  had  asked  for  too  much  on  the  metal. 

Senator  Hiboock.  YM  had  better  make  out  and  send  to  Mr.  Allison 
astal^ment  in  regard  to  that,  because  you  can  see  your  request  here  is 
DDreasonable. 

Mr.  Babfobd.  We  did  not  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  manu- 
&ctQre  leaf  until  January  17,  and  our  petitions  were  printed  a  month 
preTioos  to  tiiat. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  You  are  making  a  proposition  which  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  basis  for. 

Mr.  Babfobd.  We  found  from  Mr.  Wiesekel,  after  our  petitions  were 
Bobmitted,  that  he  could  sell  it  for  less. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  We  wish  to  substantiate  our  statement,  because  I  know 
if  this  thing  continues  much  longer  we  will  have  to  suffer  a  further  re- 
daction of  wages. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  am  not  desirous  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  I  want 
to  get  Uiis  matter  straight.    You  say  on  a  package  which  costs  on  the 

other  side  75  cents  you  want  protection  of  a  $1.50.    That  is  your  claim 

here.  Yon  say,  and  it  seems  to  be  conceded,  that  25  per  cent,  ad  va- 

k»em  of  duty  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 

osterial  here  and  on  the  other  side.    Then  you  ask  125  per  cent,  differ- 

nice  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  produces  it,  and  more. 
Mr.  Bbioe.  Well,  it  may  seem  so. 
Senator  HiSGOGK.  Is  it  not  sot 
Mr.  Bbicb.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  we  are  asking  for  a  pretty  good 

protection  there. 
Senator  HisooCK.  What  you  ought  to  do  is  this :  You  ought  to  make 

an  exact  statement.    You  ought  not  to  fire  broadside,  but  you  ought 

to  lend  in  to  Mr.  Allison  a  statement  in  which  you  show  the  amount  of 

doty  which  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 

flttterial  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
Mr.  Bbiob.  We  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  to  insert 

10  cents  per  100  leaves  instead  of  30  cents  per  100,  as  you  have  con- 

^hiood  Q8  that  we  have  made  an  unreasonable  proposition,  sincerely 

tnsting  that  this  admission  on  oar  part  will  not  prejudice  our  case. 
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8TATEWEST  OF  EDWDT  KADFOBD. 

Senator  Aulison.  Mr.  Badford,  yoa  have  heard  Mr.  Brioe^s  state 
ment.    Is  there  anything  yoa  wish  to  add  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Mr.  Brice  has  gone  pretty  well  over  the  groand,  but  ] 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  farther.  So  far  as  the  gold-leaf  is  con 
cernedy  we  feel  that  the  gold-leaf  is  not  protected  sufficiently.  I  am  in  i 
position,  through  experience,  to  know  how  cheap  the  Germans  can  manu 
facture  gold-leaf.    I  worked  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  under  free  trade 

Senator  Allison.  Where  t 

Mr.  Babfobd.  In  England. 

Senator  Allison.  In  the  same  business  f 

Mr.  Babfobd.  At  gold-beating.  I  learned  my  trade  in  London  an< 
worked  in  London  until  I  came  to  this  country. 

Senator  Allison.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  I  came  to  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  1881.  } 
came  to  my  trade  in  1863.  *  Whbn  I  got  out  of  my  time  in  1870  I  weni 
to  work  and  produced  4  packs  of  gold-leaf  for  14  shillings.  The  sys 
tem  in  London  is  that  the  man  cuts  his  own  work.  The  man  who  doe< 
the  beating  also  does  the  cutting.  The  work  is  done  by  the  man,  al 
though  he  has  an  apprentice.  Two  thousand  leaves  was  considered  $ 
week's  work,  and  I  got  14  shillings  for  it,  and  if  I  got  a  few  more  book^ 
out  of  che  gold  and  did  not  do  any  damage  I  was  allowed  4  cents  a  book 
extra.  I  could  average  in  London,  in  Marshall's  establishment,  about 
24  shillings  a  week ;  fh>m  a  pound  to  24  shillings.  I  worked  on  until 
1877,  when  the  Germans  were  selling  gold-leaf  in  London  through  their 
importers  at  39  shillings  and  6  pence  the  1,000  leaves — 2  packs.  Those 
were  the  quoted  prices.  It  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  my  employer. 
She  was  a  widow.  The  postman  brought  her  a  postal-card  with  quota- 
tions of  foreign  gold-leaf  from  a  German  establishment.  They  quoted 
gold-leaf  to  her,  and  offered  to  furnish  her  with  German  gold-leaf,  fall 
size,  3g  inches  square,  for  39  shillings  and  6  pence  a  thousand.  They 
offered  to  sell  it  to  my  employer,  a  widow.  She  gave  me  the  postal-card, 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  known  it.  She  said  she  did  not  know  how 
they  could  do  it ;  it  cost  her  more  to  manufacture  it 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  the  (Germans  are  aspiring  for  the  gold-beatinp; 
trade  of  the  world.   They  manufacture  three  times  as  m  u6h  gold-leaf  that 
they  export  in  to  England  as  is  manufactured  there.  Eighty-four  millioDH 
of  gold-leaf  was  imported  into  England  in  1883—79,000,000  at  least  from 
Germany.  I  know  very  nearly  the  amount  oflabor  performed  there.  The 
secretary  of  the  organization  is  a  personal  friend  and  he  writes  me.  There 
is  more  than  three  times  the  quantity.    I  believe  the  price  has  gone  down 
a  shilling  or  9  pence  a  pack  in  England  since  I  left  there  7  years  ago.    To 
bring  it  from  the  price  it  was  when  I  was  in  England  up  to  the  present 
time  right  along  they  can  qaote  gold  and  pay  duty  here  at  $6.28  a  pack. 
The  gold  is  not  quite  the  quality  that  is  manufitctured  here,  and  it  is  not 
quite  the  quality  that  is  manufactured  in  England.    They  get  the  color. 
The  employers  now  are  so  down  in  England  that  they  have  not  the 
means  to  try  and  fight  against  it.    The  large  ones  that  were  in  business 
at  the  time  of  protection  are  dead  and  the  young  ones  can  not  get  any 
encouragement,  and  so  they  mostly  import  it.    I  know  for  a  fact  when 
I  was  over  there  that  an  employer  bought  four  packs  of  gold  from  an 
importer — Brandise,  I  think  his  name  was — ^and  he  bought  it  for  the  par- 
pose  of  having  it  assayed.    The  assay  showed  6  shillings  an  ounce  less 
in  value  than  the  English  gold. 
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Senator  Allison.  Less  gold  f 

Mr.  Babfobd.  I  do  not  know  what  alloy  they  made.  They  sent  the 
sample  to  the  assayers'  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  they  made  the  re- 
torn.  There  was  so  much  gold,  so  much  silver,  and  the  rest  was  base 
metal.  He  did  not  care  to  go  to  tbe  expense  of  finding  out  what  the 
base  metal  was;  at  least  he  told  me  so.  It  would  have  been  more  ex* 
penalTe  for  him.  I  don't  know  whether  the  climate  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  gold  does  not  seem  hard.  We  can  not  beat  it 
Senator  AixisoN.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  wages  of  a  gold-beater 
in  Germany  f 

yii.  Badford.  The  wages  of  a  gold-beater  in  (Germany  are  for  piece- 
work. 
Senator  AixisoK.  For  500  leaves  what  would  a  German  get  f 
Mr.  Kadfobd.  A  man  beats  500  leaves  for  1  mark  40  pfennigs,  I  think. 
YoQ  will  find  the  figures  on  the  papers  we  have  presented.    If  he  beats 
two  molds  a  day,  that  is  $2.80.    It  is  about  1  mark  40  in  round  figures 
for  beating  a  mold.    A  mold  contains  900  skins  here.    In  Germany  they 
make  their  molds  of  1,200.    The  man  has  all  that  labor  to  perform. 
They  pat  in  1,200  with  parchment  bands,  so  that  they  will  be  firmly  held 
together,  and  the  German  beats  1,200  leaves  at  a  time. 
Senator  Allison.  How  many  leaves  at  a  time  do  you  beat  f 
Mr.  Badfobd.  Nine  hundred,  no  more.    We  import  our  molds,  and 
they  contain  900  skins.    They  are  given  to  the  men  just  as  they  are 
imported  from  England.    If  a  man  tears  the  skin  he  is  responsible.    He 
iis  quite  likely  to  do  that  too. 
Senator  Allison.  Those  molds  are  not  made  in  this  country  f 
Mr.  Radfobd.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Allison.  Do  they  come  in  free  f 
Mr.  Badfobd.  Yes ;  they  cqme  in  free. 

Senator  Allison.  And  a  gold-beater  in  (Germany  gets  1^  marks  for 
oOO  leaves  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  he  gets  paid  1  mark  and  40  pfennig  I 
think  for  beating  a  mold  of  1,200  leaves.    He  does  not  do  the  cutting. 
Senator  Allison.  What  do  you  get  for  that  here  f 
Mr.  Badfobd.  Jf  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  it.    The  system 
in  this  country  is  that  the  journeyman  takes  his  work  first  in  the  ribbon, 
^  pennyweights  of  gold.    He  has  to  go  through  the  processes  previous 
to  patting  it  into  the  molds.    He  has  to  cutch  his  beating,  fill  the 
fiboder,  beat  the  shoder,  brime  the  three  molds,  fill  the  three  molds,  and 
teat  the  three  molds,  and  then  they  go  upstairs  to  the  cutting-room,  and 
tbe  females  cut  the  gold  in  this  country. 
Senator  Allison.  You  work  at  gold-beating  in  this  country, 
ilr.  Badfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  And  your  wages  are  $11  per  week  f 
Mr.  Badfobd.  Those  are  the  union  wages  for  sixty  hours.  If  we  do 
Dot  work  sixty  hours  we  can  not  demand  $11.  If  we  are  members  of 
tbe  union  and  are  out  of  work  and  you  or  any  other  employer  were  to 
oome  to  us  and  say  "  I  want  to  give  you  work;"  if  you  give  me  $11  I 
<^Q  not  claim  any  more  from  you,  and  you  can  expect  sixty  hours  from 
ffle  or  deduct  so  much  from  my  wages. 

Senator  Allison.  The  German  engage'd  in  practically  the  same 
'^ork  works  not  by  the  week  but  by  the  number  of  leaves. 
Mr.  Badfobd.  They  all  work  by  the  piece. 

Senator  Allison.  Now,  for  the  same  number  of  pieces  you  would 
Daake  in  a  week,  or  for  the  labor  you  perform  iji  a  week  for  which  you 
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receive  $11,  what  would  be  the  price  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  work 
in  Germany  f 

Mr.  fiADFOBD.  The  price  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  labor  would 
be  not  quite  20  marks. 

Senator  Allison.  For  a  week  f 

Mr.  Eadford.  For  the  week's  work.  First-class  beaters  do  not  get 
it,  only  in  the  very  heavy  work.  But  the  gold-beaters  there  do  not 
learn  the  trade  tbroughout.  They  only  learn  a  portion  of  it  The  man 
that  beats  the  mold  can  not  fill  it.    He  has  never  learned  it. 

Senator  Allison.  Somebody  else  fills  it  f 

Mr.  Badford.  They  have  girls.  It  is  done  on  a  large  scale  because 
they  supply  so  many  countries.    They  supply  the  market  of  Bnglauil 

Senator  Allison.  Then  a  gold-beater  in  Germany  only  does  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  you  do  here  f 

Mr.  Badford.  They  do  it  in  different  parts.  It  is  divided.  There 
are  girls  that  fill  and  there  are  girls  that  brime. 

Senator  Allison.  You  fill,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  Badfobb.  We  fill  and  brime,  too,  and  beat. 

Senator  Allison.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  girls  that  fill  f 

Mr.  Badford.  The  girls  receive  20  pfennig  for  filling  a  1,200  moid. 
That  is  about  5  cents  a  mold. 

Senator  Allison.  What  would  that  amount  to  by  the  week  f 

Mr.  Badford.  Well,  she  can  fill  a  mold  almost  as  quick  with  1,200 
as  we  can  with  900,  because  the  process  is  different.  Instead  of  having 
them  cut  from  the  leaf  in  tbe  i^hoder,  it  is  the  other  way  in  Germauy. 
They  take  the  leaf  out  of  the  shoder  and  place  it  in  between  large  books 
and  turn  the  leaf  over  and  put  two  more  In,  and  then  put  them  into  aa 
oven  and  get  them  very  dry,  and  take  them  out  and  out  them  with  a 
knife.  They  will  not  stick  together  then.  They  do  not  trust  the  girls 
to  cut  them  square.  The  m<'n  will  do  that  part  of  the  work  and  the 
girls  can  take  them  after  they  are  cut. 

Senator  Allison.  The  work  you  do  is  done  in  Germany  first  by  a 
man  and  then  by  a  girl.  Is  there  any  other  work  there  different  from 
your  work  f 

Mr.  Badford.  Oh,  yes ^  it  is  different  from  the  commencement  to  the 

finish. 

Senator  Jones.  For  1,200  leaves  how  much  wages  would  be  received, 
respectively,  in  Germany  and  in  this  country  for  all  the  workf 

Mr.  Badford.  The  beating  and  all  f 

Senator  Jones.  Beating  and  finishing  1,200  leaves  in  Germany,  in- 
eluding  the  men  and  women  who  do  the  work.  What  would  be  the  cost 
in  Germany  and  what  would  be  the  cost  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Badford.  We  would  receive  nearly  four  times  as  much;  about 
four  times  as  much  right  through,  taking  the  whole  week's  work.  Tbe 
man  who  cutches  can  prepare  more  work  than  the  man  that  beats  the 
mold,  because  the  gold  is  very  thick  and  he  beats  it  very  small.  It 
takes  a  few  minutes  to  beat  the  cutch  and  four  or  five  hours  to  beat  the 
mold.    One  cutcher  and  two  assistants  can  keep  sixteen  beaters  at  work. 

Senator  Jones.  I  judge  by  what  you  say  that  the  classification  of  tbe 
labor  in  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  the  classification  here  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Badford.  It  is  done  there  because  they  must  compete.  A  man 
would  never  start  in  business  in  this  country  on  the  same  principle.  A 
man  with  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  would  have  to  employ  five  or  six 
people  in  the  German  stvle,  otherwise  he  could  not  think  of  startiop. 
They  have  to  have  four  times  as  many  tools  and  six  times  as  much  gold. 
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ihere  are  no  small  employers  there  because  the  large  ones  swamp  them 
out  We  have  a  man  in  our  basiness,  who  is  now  in^New  York,  who 
Btarted  to  mannfacture  gold-leaf  on  a  small  scale  in  Nuremberg^  intend- 
iDg  to  export  it  to  England,  and  the  large  importers  gave  him  jast  12 
cents  a  pack  more  than  a  jourueymau's  wages  in  Germany.  They  cut 
him  right  down  and  he  came  over  here  with  a  few  dollars  that  he  had. 
If  tbey  depended  only  on  their  own  consumption  they  could  not  do  busi- 
ness on  that  scale.  They  do  their  work  in  large  factories  and  they  have 
thut  advantage.  They  vAn  beat  gold-leaf  cheap  for  this  re'ason :  Take  the 
mold  when  it  has  been  beaten  with  gold-leaf  120  times.  They  can  put  it 
OD  silver  and  they  can  beat  silver  about  200  times  and  when  it  has  got 
worn  out  for  silver  they  can  send  it  to  the  metal  shop.  Consequently  the 
tools  for  their  metal  cost  nothing,  and  the  tools  for  the  silver  cost  them 
Tery  little.  Our  molds,  when  we  are  through  with  them  in  this  country, 
we  have  to  send  over  to  Oermany,  or  rather  the  employers  have  to,  as  we 
have  no  use  for  them  here,  and  the  Germans  give  them  just  what  they 
choose  for  them  •  because  we  can  not  beat  the  metal.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  unless  we  cut  them  down  for  shoders.  The  system  on  which  they 
do  their  work  is  that  they  buy  from  everybody  and  won't  give  you  the 
chance  of  wearing  out  your  old  tools  here. 

Senator  Jonbs.  If  our  workmen  could  work  as  cheap  as  their  work- 
men and  adopt  the  same  system  we  could  compete  with  them  f 

Mr.  Badfobb.  Tou  can  not  get  our  workmen  to  work  as  cheap  be- 
eaase  they  can  not  live  as  well. 
Senator  Joi^ES.  I  say,  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Badford.  Everything  else  being  equal,  I  think  we  could  work 
as  cheap  as  tliey  work.  But  things  are  not  equal.  I  spoke  to  a  gentle- 
man  who  gave  me  an  affidavit.  He  says  you  can  get  a  little  house  in 
FnrtU  for  3  marks  a  month,  and  it  would  •ost  you  $10  a  month  for  two 
rooms  in  New  York.  Germans  leave  there  and  come  over  here.  There 
are  a  number  of  them  working  in  New  York  and  in  Ghicago,  and  dif- 
ferent places.  They  get  enough  money  to  come  over  here  and  then 
work  cheap.  We  do  not  mind  their  coming  here  and  working  cheap 
because  we  teach  them  their  business.  They  only  know  one  branch 
when  they  come  here.  Our  men  here  take  hold  of  them  and  help  them 
along,  and  we  make  them  competent  in  three  or  four  years  to  go  along 
themselves.  We  would  rather  teach  them  here  and  let  them  do  the 
work  than  have  them  stay  across  the  water  and  send  their  work  here. 
The  men  there  do  not  know  their  business,  but  they  are  taught  that 
they  are  splendid  gold-beaters,  and  as  they  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence, ignorance  is  bliss.  They  are  surprised,  on  coming  here,  that  they 
caa  not  go  ahead  and  go  through  with  their  work.  A  short  time  ago 
I  gave  a  German  some  gold  ribbon  to  anneal  and  he  did  not  know  how 
to  do  the  work,  although  he  thought  he  was  a  mechanic.  He  was  a 
about  thirty  years  of  age.    ^ 

Senator  Allison.  Is  their  method  of  division  of  labor  a  better  method 
than  yours,  or  a  cheaper  method  of  producing  the  article  f 

Mr.  Badfosd.  It  does  not  produce  such  a  good  article  as  we  produce, 
and  if  any  mistake  occurs  one  man  can  blame  it  onto  the  other  man. 
Here,  if  we  get  a  beating  of  gold  given  to  a  man  in  a  ribbon  and  if  he 
does  not  produce  a  first-class  article,  the  employer  discharges  him  be- 
eangehe  knows  he  has  failed.    He  can  locate  the  blame.    The  man  here 
IB  lesponsible  from  the  commencement  to  the  finish.    It  is  not  so  there* 
Senator  Beck.  You  are  paid  $11  for  sixty  hours'  work. 
Mr.  Radford.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Begk.  That  is  a  week's  work  T 
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Mr.  Badfobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  But  it  frequently  takes  you  two  weeks  to  get  in  those 
sixty  hours  if  you  are  running  on  half  time  f 

Mr.  Kadfobd.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  You  do  iiot  always  do  $11  worth  of  work  in  a  week ! 

Mr.  Babfobd.  We  do  not  always  do  $11  worth  of  work  in  a  week. 

Senator  Begk.  You  do  not  get  $11  until  you  have  worked  sixty 
hours  f 

Mr.  Babfobd.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Beck..  And  how  long  it  takes  to  make  those  sixty  hours  de- 
pends entirely  upon  how  much  work  you  get  f 

Mr.  Babfobd.  If  I  work  but  forty  hours  this  week  I  would  only  get 
paid  for  two-thirds  of  $11. 

Senator  Beck.  It  is  sixty  hours,  and  the  week  may  be  three  weeks 
long  if  you  are  running  on  one-third  time,  or  two  weeks  if  yon  are  run- 
ning on  half  time. 

Mr.  Babfobb.  If  I  work  for  an  employer  and  he  is  close  enough  in 
figures  he  can  stop  me  for  one  hour's  work,  about  18  cents,  and  some  of 
them  will  do  it.    They  are  compelled  to  do  it. 

Senator  Beck.  Your  week  is  sixty  hours,  and. that  sixty  hours  de- 
pends upon  how  many  hours  a  day  you  work,  or  how  many  hours  in 
any  one  week  your  employers  have  work  for  you. 

Mr.  Babfobb.  Oh,  yes.  If  I  go  in  in  the  morning  and  he  has  no 
work  for  me  until  dinner  time  he  will  send  me  home,  and  on  Saturday 
he  will  dock  a  half  a  day  from  me. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  He  practically  pays  you  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Babfobb.  Yes,  sir;  only  we  put  it  at  $11  a  week  so  that  an  em- 
ployer shall  not  call  you  in  for  three  or  four  hours'  work^nd  have  you 
bring  your  tools  along  with^ou  and  after  you  have  finished  that  say  to 
you  *^  I  can  not  give  you  any  more."  We  have  arranged  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  driven  out  in  that  way.  We  have  our  hammers  and  differ 
ent  things  to  take  along,  and  we  don't  want  to  have  them  left  on  our 
hands  to  be  removed  again  right  away. 

Senator  Allison.  What  class  of  men  are  your  employers ;  are  they 
men  who  make  large  product  or  are  they  generally  men  making  a  smnii 
product  f    How  many  workmen  are  there  where  you  work  f 

Mr.  Babfobb.  About  33  men  at  the  ])resent  time  and  there  are  cut- 
ters sufficient  to  cut  work  up.  I  do  not  know  how  many  cutters  there 
are,  because  I  do  not  go  into  the  cutting-room  upstairs;  but  I  should 
judge  there  would  be  about  20. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  that  an  average  establishment  f 

Mr.  Babfobb.  No,  sir ;  that  would  be  considered  a  large  establish- 
ment in  our  country.  There  is  that  establishment  and  another  one  in 
New  York  that  employs  about  the  same  number  of  hands,  and  they  are 
considered  large  establishments.  Any  establishment  that  employs  20 
beaters  is  considered  a  large  establishment.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cutters.    Tbey  do  not  trouble  ns.    They  cut  our  work. 

Senator  Bkgk.  Although  the  German  wages  are  low,*do  you  know 
how  it  is  about  the  regularity  of  the  work.  You  say  they  work  in  large 
establishments  and  supply  England  and  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Is  their  employment  regular  or  irregular  f 

Mr.  Babfobb.  I  can  not  say.  I  think  it  must  be  pretty  regular  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  it  was  not  regular  they  could  not  live  at  all. 

Senator  Begk.  And  the  larger  the  establishment  the  more  regularity 
there  is  likely  to  be  because  of  the  immense  demand  from  other  coun- 
tries than  their  own  for  their  work. 
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Mr.  Radposb.  No  ;  I  think  not  always.  I  know  a  conple  of  years 
ago  when  they  found  we  had  come  down  in  our  wages  here  I  heard  there 
was  gmmbling  in  Germany  because  they  had  less  work.  It  was  Dot 
being  sent  here.  SiDce  the  English  have  been  starting  it  they  have 
come  down.  They  are  trying  to  keep  it  oat  of  the  market.  If  any  steps 
or  action  are  taken  outside  of  Germany  it  must  affect  the  beaters  in  jGer- 
many.  It  is  bound  to  affect  them,  because  the  gold-beating  establish- 
ments and  the  metal  establishments  in  Germany  are  not  running  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Germany  only.  They  are  running  to  supply  other 
countries.  Germany  itself  supplies  more  gold  to  England  in  one  year 
than  she  will  consume  herself  in  seven.  She  has  her  own  market,  but 
it  is  for  the  foreign  market  that  the  work  is  done. 

Senator  Allison.  If  you  gentlemen  think  of  anything  further  you 
can  submit  it  to  us  in  writing. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  After  a  day  or  two  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider, and  if  we  think  of  anything  that  will  help  our  case  we  will  send  it 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Badford  also  submitted  the  following  statement: 

Sepori  of  ^  eammittee  appointed  to  represent  ihe  etate  of  the  gold-beating  trade  to  ike 
royal  oommiaeion  for  inquiring  into  the  oaueee  ofdepreaeion  to  trade. 

Joint  committee:  Richard  Buckea,eoq.,  treasurer,  president  Masters' Association ; 
6.  J.  Paeke,  esq.,  president  Trade  Society. 

Employers :  Messrs.  W.  Clarkson,  A.  Dunn,  J.  Dean,  J.  Stickley,  George  Whiley, 
E.  W.  Wilson,  secretary. 

Employes :  Messrs.  J.  Bentley,  J.  Bartlett,  W.  Cross,  J.  Goslett,  C.  Miiisey,  J.  Pye, 
•eeretary. 

Secretary:  Joseph Pye.  Auditors:  James  Stickley,  employer;  William  Cross,  em- 
ploy6. 

May  24,  1886. 

The  oommittee  appointed  at  a  general  meeting  of  employers  and  employes  to  take 
steps  to  bring  the  state  of  trade  before  the  royal  commission  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting their  report  npon  the  action  they  have  taken  np  to  the  present  time. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  separate  meetings  of  employers  and 
employ^  had  been  held,  but  as  it  was  considered  that  their  interests  Wf^re  indenti- 
eal,  itVas  resolved  to  take  united  action,  and  a  joint  commiciee,  representative  of 
esch,  vas  appointed,  with  Mr.  Buokea  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Pye  secretary. 

They  found  certain  statistics  had  already  been  obtained,  and  took  steps  to  obtain 
other  information  which  they  considered  would  strengthen  their  case,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  draw  up  a  statement  showing  the  decJine  of  the  trade  and  its  causes,  to 
be  laid  before  the  commission. 

This  involved  many  meetings.  No  less  than  ten  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  were  held,  and  threw  much  work  upon  the  secretary  in  obtaining  and  ar- 
T&Dzing  the  information  required. 

Ileanwhile  the  commission  had  prepared  a  schedule  of  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  varions  ti^e  organizations  or  the  country,  which  was  filled  in  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  considered  that  the  mere  answers 
to  the  cut  and  dried  questions  of  the  commission  would  not  adequately  represent  the 
eaae.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  persevere  in  the  original  intention,  and  send  in 
the  statement. 

The  statement  was  accordingly  completed,  and  after  being  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  employers  and  employes  for  approval,  was,  with  statistics  of  the  foreign  import, 
laid  before  the  commission  ;  these,  together  with  the  answers  given  to  the  questions 
nnitioned  above/  appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  report  of  the  commission. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  printed  with  this  report ;  also,  a  statemen  t  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  duly  audited.  From  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  balance 
of  £8  9t.  7d.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  committee  have  awarded  the  sum  of 
3  goineas  to  the  secretary  for  his  labor  and  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  the  matter  up 
to  the  present.  This  leaves  a  sum  of  £5  6s.  7d,  for  printing  this  report  and  return 
and  any  other  small  expense  that  may  be  incurred. 

The  oommittee,  having  brought  the  state  of  the  trade  under  the  notice  of  the  com- 
ninion,  have  done  all  that  they  think  advisable  or  possible  for  the  present,  but  con- 
sider that  they  should  continue  as  a  committee,  and  maintain  an  observant  attitude 
over  the  work  of  the  commission,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  any  further  stepo 
that  circumstances  may  require. 
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Abstract  statement  of  income  and  esipenditnte. 


Dr. 
Income. 


By  employers*  Babscriptions 
Workmen's  ditto 

George T.  Paoke,  esq  .... 
B.Tyr.  Wilson 

Interest 


• 

£  «.  d. 

11    8  6 
7  11  0 

£  t.  d. 

18  U  6 

1  11  0 
Oil 

1    1  0 
0  10  0 

0  .1  1 

20    6  7 

Cb. 

BsqtendUure. 


By  printing 

postage 

stationery 

returns  from  board  of  trade 
sandries 

In  bands  of  treasorer 


£a.d, 
7  70 
2  13  0 


0  12  7^ 
0    50 
0  19  4i 


Ms.d. 


10    0  0 


1  17  0 
8    97 

20    6  7 


We  have  examiued  the  aboTe  statoment,  with  books  and  voachen,  and  find  them 
correct. 

James  Stickley, 
William  Cross, 

Auditors, 
Conntersigned. 
Mat  24,  1886. 

Joseph  Pye, 
•  Secretary, 

STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  METAL  BEATERS,  LAID  BEFORE 
THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  mannfacturing  gold  and  silver  leaf,  for  use  by  book-binders,  gilders, 
decorators,  etc.,  has  been  in  existence  in  England  for  centuries.  Thirty-live  years 
ago  it  employed  at  least  2,000  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  comfort  and  respects- 
buity.  About  that  time  the  duty  on  gold^-leaf  was  remitted,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign-maunfactured  leaf  commenced.  At  the  present  time  such  is  the  depressed 
state  of  the  trade,  caused  solely  by  the  large  and  increasing  importation,  t)iat  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1885,  there  were  but  400  men  and  boys  in  work,  and  even  these 
but  partially  employed.  In  the  year  1865  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  alooe  wns 
12,2o0,000  leaves,  of  the  ^timated  value  of  £27.500,  while  last  year  it  amounted  to 
80,000,000  leaves,  of  the  value  of  £150,000 ;  and  even  that  shows  only  about  50  per  cent. 
of  the  real  importation,  enormous  quantities  being  sent  here  with  toys,  etc.,  to  save 
the  small  additional  expense. 

The  causes  which  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufact- 
urer are : 

(1)  The  cost  of  production  abroi^  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  home  manufact- 
urer. • 

(2)  The  cost  of  carriage  is  nominal  as  compared  with  the  value,  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  bulk.  ' 

The  cost  of  production, — Foreign  gold-leaf,  of  their  so-called  best  quality,  being  sold 
at  40«.  per  1,000  leaves,  it  follows  that  100,000  would  realize  £200.  The  best  quality 
of  Enfflish  gold-leaf  can  not  be  profitablv  manufactured  under  50».  per  1,000  leaves. 

The  English  manufacturer  requires  well-lighted,  dry,  and  spacious  premises;  and 
to*  produce  100,000  of  gold-leaf  weekly  would  cost  in  rent  £4,  wagies  £50.  material 
£162,  in  books  and  wear  and  t>ear  of  tools  £11 ;  gas,  coke,  and  sundries,  £3;  in  all 
amounting  to  £230,  which  sold  at  50«.  per  1,000  leaves  would  realize  £250. 

This  requires  a  capital  for  material  and  necessary  stock  of  £6,000,  and  an  annual 
turnover  of  £13,000,  producing,  subject  to  risks,  bad  debts,  etc.,  £U000  per  annam 
profit,  entailing  payment  to  tbe  revenue  of  income  tax,  nouse  duty,  etc.,  on  that 
amount,  besides  the  taxation  payable  on  the  excisable  articles  consumed  by  the  40 
men  employed. 

The  cost  of  carriage, — One  hundred  thousand  leaves  of  foreign  gold  can  be  delivered 
in  London  m  three  days  at  a  cost  for  carriage  of  10«.  This  can  be  carried  by  hand 
and  distributed  direct  to  the  consumer  at  a  nominal  cost,  not  contributing  a  penny 
to  the  revenue. 

The  above  quotations  are  for  the  employment  of  40  men,  and  to  produce  the  quantity 
now  imported,  as  shown  by  the  bill  of  entry  of  statistical  department  of  Her  Ms^esty'ii 
customs  and  the  board  of  trade  returns,  would  necessitate  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  1,000  men  for  gold-leaf  only,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  the  reveDoe. 
This  statement,  however,  does  not  include  the  enormous  quantities  of  cloth  gilt, 
moldings  imported  in  lengths  for  picture  frames,  wall  papers,  stamped  and  other 
materials;  nor  many  other  kinds  oi  ready-gilt  goods. 

While  in  the  case  of  most  manufactured  goods  a  certain  amount  of  English  labor  is 
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hofore  they  are  fit  for  the 
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frold-leaf  is  imported  a 


Mar  for  repairs,  bat  in  the  case  of  K*>1d^eaf  Jt  ia  sin'ply  nsed  and  Jasti  DDtil  « 
ont,  whea  it  is  absolntelj  done  with,  and  doea  not  bene6t  the  Engliiih  revenae,  or 
tb«  Engliah  manufacturer  of  the  aane  goods. 

lata  rxompls  of  the  small  difference  of  cost  to  the  parehaser,  wa  ma;  Id  stance  n 
higb-claae  family  Bible — whicb  is  ooeuf  the  beab  forniB  of  buok-bindin)!,  oosting  not 
knthsn  £3  '3t. — the  difference  in  coHt,  in  hlookiiig,  and  gilding  with  English  gold - 
Inf,  IB  comp&rud  with  foreign,  would  be  three peuoe.  Wilh  English  gold,  which  is 
^rtMly  snperior  in  quality,  the  durability  wonld  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the 
ntraiwat — a  remark  which  applies  to  every  nse  t«  which  gold-leaf  is  pnt,  while  the 
IvKCT  price  is  a  great  inducement  to  nnscrupalous  traders  to  snbstjtnte  the  inferior 
ud  cheaper  article  to  the  detriment  alike  of  the  cnetomer  and  of  the  reputatiou  of 
ih«  English  artisan. 

'Om  vages  of  gold-beaters  hare  decreased  In  the  last  twenty  jeata,  owing  to  the 
kMD  competition  ocnsed  by  foreign  import.  Possibly  Bome  men  may  average  ^'i^.  ptr 
wsek,  bat  these  are  few,  continnons  employment  being  quite  impossible  j  thu  majority 
Mng  coDstantly  oat  of  employment  and  literally  starving. 

Out  tramek  of  our  Waie  is  illvw  and  metal  beating. — The  qn&ntity  of  silver  and 
meUl  !eaf  imported  is  enormone,  bnt  as  no  record  of  the  importatioa  of  these  artjclea 
u  kept  at  the  coHton- house,  we  are  niiable  to  state  the  exact  quantity.  The  monn- 
Eictnre  of  silver  and  metal  leaf,  which  formarly  gave  employment  to  large  numbers 
i>f  the  trade,  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  at  no  distant  date,  unless  a  pr^tical  relief 
1^  afforded  ns,  the  mannfactnre  of  gold-leaf  will  also  leave  the  coontry.  ICven  now 
OUT  only  hold  on  the  trade  is  in  the  great  and  admitted  superiority,  in  all  respects  bat 
nat,  of  the  English  mannfactured  gold-Ieof. 
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The  first  eight  years,  Arom  1857  to  1864,  are  statistics  gleaned  from  the  Tetam  of 
the  bill  of  entry  or  statistioal  department,  H.  M.  cnstoms.  The  remaining  twenty 
years,  fVom  1865  to  1884,  are  from  the  boara  of  trade  retiirn,  which  are  identical  with 
the  statistical  department  of  H.  M.  cnstoms  for  the  same  period. 

The  falling  off  of  the  imports  hetween  1870  and  1873  was  owing  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  ' 

The  falling  off  of  the  imports  between  1882  and  1884  was  not  owing  to  a  diminn- 
tion  in  importation,  bat  to  the  large  quantities  being  Imported  and  not  insured, 
therefore  not  entered  at  the  customs. 

In  1855  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  praying  the 
Government  to  retain  the  duty  on  the  imports  of  foreign  gold-leaf,  as  there  were 
2,000,000  leaves  imported  in  that  year,  an  importation  which  was  very  detrimental 
to  the  petitioners.  If  it  was  necessary  to  petition  Parliament  in  1855  to  have  tbe 
duty  retained  on  account  of  2,000,000  leaves  having  been  imported,  how  infinitely 
more  imi>ortant  is  it  now,  seeing,  as  the  above  appalling  figures  indicate,  that  the 
importation  reaches  in  round  numbers,  not  2,000,000,  but  100,000,000  per  annum. 

OUT-OF-WORK  LONDON. 

[From  The  Times,  April  lA,  1886.] 

With  the  warm  weather  comes  at  last  the  glad  news  that  in  some  trades  improve- 
ment is  disceruable.  The  revival  is  partial  and  slight ;  but  still,  after  so  long  a  de- 
pression, any  favorable  symptom  is  welcome.  Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  made 
of  thin;  many  trades  are  declining  and  will  continue  their  downward  course  even 
should  a  new  era  of  general  prosperity  burst  upon  us.  Watchmakers  and  gold-beat- 
ers,  for  instance,  entertain  out  'little  hope  for  the  future.  •  *  *  For  the  gold- 
beaters, where  it  is  all  a  question  of  ornament,  the  case  is  far  more  desperate.  In  a 
sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  gilt  frame  of  a  picture  is  also  meant  for  wear,  but  the 
public  can  not  so  easily  distinguish  qualities  in  gold-leaf,  and  are  therefore  more  readily 
attracted  by  mere  cheapness.  Consequently  this  trade  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  competition,  and  little  or  no  hope  is  entertained  of  any  improve- 
ment. About  thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  some  2,000  gold-beaters  earning  very 
good  wages.  It  is  a  highly  skilled  trade,  an  apprenticeship  of  five  to  seven  years 
Dei  ng  necessary.  Now  there  only  remained  about  1,000  adult  gold-beaters,  200  women 
and  100  youths.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  400  men  and  boys  were  at  work  last 
September,  when  statistics  were  taken.  Since  then  half  of  the  400  have  in  their 
turn  been  thrown  out  of  work.  The  fund  of  the  union  for  relieving  the  unemployed 
was  completely  exhausted  last  January.  Statistics  taken  fh>m  the  board  of  trade  re- 
tnrus  throw  some  light  on  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
duty  formerly  charged  the  value  of  gold-leaf  imported  from  abroad  amounted  for  the 
eight  years,  1857  to  1864,  to  £98,485;  for  ten  years,  1865  to  1874,  to  £507,589;  and 
for  the  last  decade,  1875  to  1884,  to  £1,223,418. 

In  Germany  there  are  villages  of  gold-beaters  where  the  men,  women,  and  children 
all  toil  together,  and  are  content  to  earn,  for  the  on  tire  family,  2«  6da  day.  In 
England  the  adult  gold-beater  expects  to  make  bs  for  a  day  of  about  nine  hours. 
Nor  does  this  represent  an  increase  in  pay ;  on  the  contrary,  this  trade  Is  one  of  the 
rare  exceptions,  for  during  the  last  twenty  years  wages  have  fallen.  It  is  calculated 
that  an  English  manufacturer  must  have  well  lighted,  dry,  and  spacious  workshop, 
where  to  produce  about  100.000  gold-leaf  weeklv  he  would  pay  something  like  £4 
in  rent  and  £50  in  wages.  His  raw  material  would  cost  £162 ;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
books,  tools,  etc.,  £11;  gas,  coke,  and  sundries,  £:^  giving  a  grand  total  of  £2:)0. 
Now,  if  1,000  gold-leaf  are  sold  at  50«,  £250  would  be  received  and  £20  profit  real- 
ized. For  this  a  capital  of  £6,000  is  necessary,  producing  an  annual  turnover  of 
£13,000,  and  yielding  £1,000  per  annum  profit,  subject,  however,  to  bad  debts,  in- 
come tax,  house  duty,  etc.  In  such  an  establishment  40  workmen  would  be  em- 
ployed. But  what  is  known  as  the  first  quality  foreign  gold-leaf  is  sold  on  the 
English  market  at  40«  the  1,000.  Undoubtedly  the  English  ^old-leaf,  which  costs 
50«,  is  a  much  superior  article,  but  the  advantages  of  good  gilding  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  The  differonce  is  not  great,  so  far  as  tbe  public  is  concerned.  For 
iuHtauce,  a  handsome  family  Bible,  sold  at  3  (jruineas,  only  costs  3d  extra  to  block 
and  gild  with  English  gold-leaf.  Nevertheless,  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the 
Euglish  leaf  is  used.  Nor  do  the  board  of  trade  roturns  givo  the  full  measuro  of 
foreign  competition.  A  groat  quantity  of  gold-leaf  is  imported  in  tho  center  of  cases 
containing  toys.  This  it  is  the  custom  to  sell  for  ready  money,  and  the  importers  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  profit  on  gold-leaf  for  the  sake  of  cash,  as  this  enables  them  to  give 
Jong  credit  on  the  toys  where  the  pro.fits  are  very  large.  Nevertheless,  as  English 
gold-leaf  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  it  ought  to  find  markets  abroad  whcrover  a  really 
superior  article  is  required.  Sucn  sales  would  be  but  a  fair  exchange.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments, however,  take  care  to  tax  English  gold  leaf,  and  the  railway  companies 
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lidp  to  render  exportation  impoesible.    By  the  oheapeat  ronte  and  in  large  qnantities 
the  ooet  of  cairiage  from  Germany  only  amoonts  to  Zd  per  thonsand  leafL    A  paroel 
eftn  be  brought  more  cheaply  from  Antwerp  than  from  Norwich.   The  members  of  the 
tr»de  eonaequentlT  claim  that  they  shonla  have  the  same  facilities  for  exporting  as 
the  foreigners  eigoy  for  importing.    Some  employers  hare  sought  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  gooda  by  introducing  women  into  the  trade,  and  paying  them  half  the 
v^g^  gi'ven  to  men  for  the  same  work.    This  is  done  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birmingham.    Thus  the  amount  paid  in  wages  has  been  reduced  by  one-half  in  some 
two  hundred  cases.    Female  labori  howeveri  does  not  reduce  foreign  importation, 
bat  it  damages  the  masters  who  employ  the  best  men  at  the  hi^^hest  wages  so  as  to 
ttrodoee  first-class  work.   Yet  now  there  are  barely  900  men  working,  thoogh  a  gener- 
ition  ago  2.000  were  bufdlv  employed.    Bent,  taxation,  the  cost  of  living,  and  wa^es 
m  Enghmd  are  so  hieh,  freights  for  foreign  importation  so  low,  that  ihe  English 
worker  is  undersold.    Nor  are  the  foreigDcrs  greatly  benefited  bv  this  circomstance. 
Entire  iamilies  of  producers  have  to  work  for  2f  6d  a  day,  and  the  coDsnmer  can  not 
procore  in  exchange  the  snperior  English  gold-leaf  unless  he  is  ready  to  pav  prohibi- 
tive freight  and  doty.    Apparently  nothing  whatsoever  will  be  done  to  better  the 
praspeets  of  the  Finglish  gold-beaters,  and  their  position  is  the  more  helpless  as  the 
sluJ]  and  knowledge  they  have  with  so  much^ouble  acquired  are  of  little  or  no  use  to 
tJiem  in  any  other  trade. 


Schedule  B.— EARTHENWARE  AlfD  GLASSWARE 

Thxjbsbav,  May  31, 1888—10^  o'clock  a.  m. 
SXATEMEST  07  7RAVK  L.  BODDTE,  OF  PHILADELPHIA* 

Prmideni  of  ike  American  Windaw-gUus  llfanufacturert^  Astodation. 

The  Ghaieman  (Senator  Allison).  I  uDderstaDd  the  gentlemen  are 
going  to  present  some  facts  respecting  the  glass  indnstry.  Have  yoa 
any  printed  statements,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No ;  no  printed  statement  I  desire  to  make  a  verbal 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  In  accordance  with  the 
request  of  yonr  chairman,  I  telegraphed  some  representatives  of  other 
glass  interests  to  be  here  to-day,  bat  from  Saint  Louis  came  a  dispatch 
saying  that  the  notice  there  was  too  late,  and  that  a  representative  from 
that  place  could  not  possibly  get  here ;  a  dispatch  also  came  from  Mr. 
De  Pauw,  a  plate-glass  manufacturer.  1  have  no  responses  from  cut- 
glass  manufacturers.  As  for  the  rough  plate-glass,  I  hardly  knew  to 
whom  to  send.  ^ 

We  desire  to  present  to  this  committee  this  morning  some  considera- 
tions affecting  the  manufacture  of  unpolished  cylinder  window-glass, 
green  and  amber  bottle-glass,  and  flint  and  lime  glass.  They  are  all 
kindred  interests,  ahd  are  manafactured  of  the  same  materials,  differiug 
mainly,  almost  entirely,  in  the  finishing  of  the  work.  These  industries 
are  well  adapted  to  the  country,  and  it  is  only  that  we  may  carry  on 
industries  natural  to  the  country  that  we  ask  consideration  of  the  duties. 
All  the  materials  used  in  the  manuikcture  exist  in  the  United  States  : 
even  the  soda-ash  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  now  largely  manufactured 
here.  So  that  no  country  has  any  advantage  over  the  tinited  States  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  except  only  with  reference  to  the  wages  paid 
in  different  countries.  There  is  no  necessity,  or  perhaps  justincation, 
for  the  importation  of  one  box  of  cylinder  glass  or  one  gross  of  bottles. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  procluce  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
country,  and  can  produce  as  cheaply  as  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  United 
States  will  permit. 

Senator  Habbis.  Will  it  interrupt  you  in  your  statement  if  a  ques- 
tion is  propounded  in  the  line  of  your  remarks  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No,  except  for  my  difficulty  of  hearing.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  answer  questions,  however,  if  it  would  satisfy  you  just  as 
well,  after  I  get  through. 

Senator  Habbis.  Certainly.    That  course  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Boding.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  statement  pretty  ftiU.  The 
adaptability  of  this  industry  to  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  furnaces  in  twenty  different  States,  extending  from 
New  England  to  California  and  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Eentneky. 
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There  are  29  furnaces  in  New  York,  64  in  Kew  Jersey,  76  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 15  in  Maryland^  20  in  Ohio,  and  54  in  other  States,  making  a 
total  of  2C7  furnaces  of  green-ji^lass  bottles  and  cylinder  window-glass. 
The  flint  furuaces  are  about  60  additional;  we  have  not  the  exact  tig- 
ores  as  we  have  in  the  other  case.  Bo  that,  at  all  events,  there  are 
over  325  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  three  different  classes  of  glass- 
ware in  the  United  States.  Those  furuacc'S  employ  over  30,000  work- 
men, a  very  coherent  mass  of  workmen,  strongly  united,  very  intelli- 
gent, accustomed  to  liberal  wage^,  and  able  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
ests sometimes  with  more  force  than  we  enjoy.  It  is  a  very  laborious 
oocopation.  At  the  age  of  fifty  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  this 
ocenpation  all  his  working  years  is  no  longer  a  desirable  workman. 
The  climate  of  the  United  States  will  not  permit  their  wor icing  more  than 
nine,  or,  at  the  extreme,  ten  months  in  the  year.  Abroad  they  work  all 
the  year,  including  even  Sundays. 

Senator  fiiSGOOK.  Why  cau  they  not  work  longer  than  that  in  this 
country  1 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  Because  it  is  very  laborious  occupation.  They  have  to 
work  very  rapidly,  and  the  climate  will  not  permit  them  to  work  so 
many  months  in  the  year.  The  climate  is  very  severe.  Every  manu- 
^u^rer  will  tell  you  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  stop  in  hot 
veather  like  to- day  than  it  is  to  run. 
The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  stop  in  hot  weather! 
Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  stop  in  hot  weather. 
Tbe  product  of  these  furnaces  is  worth  $20,000,000  annually.  This  is  a 
pitduct,  it  should  be  remembered,  finished  from  the  crudest  materials — 
ooal  from  the  mine  and  sand  dug  out  of  its  bed  or  pulverized  from  the 
decomposed  rock.  Coal  is  a  very  large  item  of  our  cost.  About  10  per 
ceDt.  of  our  cost  is  fuel;  the  sand  and  lime  and  lumber  are  only  labor 
e08t  of  taking  from  the  earth.  The  soda-ash  has  been  imported  in  pre- 
Tioos  years,  but  of  late  years  is  largely  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  being  largely  substituted  for  the  soda- 
ash  formerly  imported. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Where  is  your  soda-ash  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  In  Few  York  State,  at  Syracuse.  It  is  not  only  manu- 
factured at  Syracuse,  but  also  at  many  points  in  the  West  and  New 
England,  and  in  Pennsylvania  also. 

1  would  like  to  take  up  first  the  specific  duty  on  cylinder  window  glass, 
as  we  have  more  accurate  details  on  that  sultject.  Most  of  what  has 
been  said  so  far  will  apply  to  other  branches.  The  present  duty  on  un- 
polished cylinder  window-glass  is  from  If  cents  per  pound  to  2J  cents 
per  pound,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  glass,  which  is  the  measure  of 
tbe  value  of  the  glass.  There  are  two  thicknesses,  single  and  double, 
tad  with  that  exception  size  measures  the  value.  The  single  thick  is 
blown  about  twelve  to  the  inch,  and  double  six  about  eight  to  the  inch, 
about  a  thickness  and  a  half.  The  duty  is  now  assessed  at  an  arbitrary 
nteof  50  pounds  per  box  (the  acjtual  weight  being  about  54  pounds)  for 
single  thick,  and  on  80  i)0uih1s  for  double  thick.  The  present  rate  of 
duty  is  a  reduction  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  from  that  which 
tad  prevailed  before  the  tariff  was  last  changed. 

The  Chatbman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  change  t  Do  you 
flean  the  change  of  1883  f 

Mr.  Bodice.  Yes;  1883.  The  effect  ofthis  reduction  in  duties  has  been 
touKsrease  the  imports  very  largely,  to  greatly  increase  the  revenue  from 
tittm,  and  to  cortail  the  amount  of  the  product  of  American  manufacture 
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ers,  as  well  as  to  redaoe  the  workmen's  wages  and  the  time  that  the  work- 
meu  can  be  employed.  From  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  ot 
Statii^tics  I  have  had  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  total  amount 
of  imports  of  window-glass  for  four  years  prior  to  18^,  when  the  change 
in  the  tariff  was  made,  and  for  the  four  yeiars  subsequent  to  that  time, 
bringing  it  down  to  July  last.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  is  shown  that  the 
imports  increased  for  the  last  four  years  to  254,000,000  pounds  as  com 
pared  with  the  previous  similar  period  of  190,000,000  pounds ;  an  increase 
of  64,000,000,  or  33  percent.  That  was  the  increase  caused  by  the  re- 
duction of  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound  duty. 
The  following  is  the  statemelit  referred  to : 

QuanHfyt  value,  and  tunount  qf  duty  ooVecfed  an  imports  of  cylinder  windaw-gJasSj  («»- 
polished)  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  Slates  during  ecKih  year  ending  June '30, 
from  1880  to  1887. 

[Copy  of  statement  by  W.  F.  Switsler,  Chief  of  Bureau  tff  Statistica,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  4, 

1888.  J 


1880. 

Kot  above  10  by  15  inches  (1|  oents  per  ponnd) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (2  cents  per 

pound) 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  80  inches  (2^  cents  per 

ponnd)  

Aoove  24  by  80  inches  (3  cents  per  pound) '. 

Total 

188L 

!N'ot  above  10  by  15  inches  (If  cents  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  oy  124  Inches  (2  cents  per 

pound) ^ . 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  oents  per 

pound) 

Above  24  by  30  inches  (3  cents  per  i>ound) 

Total 

1882. 

Not  above  10  by  15  inches  (1}  cents  per  ponnd) 

Above  10  by  16  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (2  oents  per 

pound 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  80  inches  (2|  oents  per 

pound , 

Aoove  24  by  30  inches  (3  cents  per  pound) 

Total 

1883. 

Kot  above  10  by  15  inches  (1}  cents  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  aboVe  16   by  24  inches  (2  oents  per 

ponnd) .' ;.... 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  i>er 

Knnd) 
ve  24  by  30  inches  (3  oents  per  pound) 

Total ' 

1884. 

ITot  above  10  bv  15  inches  (If  oents  per  ponnd) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (1|  cents  per 

ponnd 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2f  oents  per 

pound) 

Above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per  pound) 

Total 

t 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Pounda. 
12,041.215 

11,077,758 

10. 603, 808 
10, 137, 070 


$308,978 

833,063 

851. 464 
412, 472 


43,040,851       1.405,977 


12,700,030 

12,253,212 

10,053,733 
0.654,822 


45.562,697 


833,712 

866.840 

863,541 
861,268 


1,425,361 


11,520,220 

13,176,799 

12,062,663 
12,541,961 


49, 301, 673 


289.385 

855,378 

366,300 
443,820 


1.454.633 


12,141,858 

13,439,103 

13. 049, 852 
12,317,^77 


50, 947, 890 


19.213,741 

18,541,511 

19, 432, 932 
20, 786, 483 


77, 924. 667 


312,633 

382,340 

407.805 
479, 681 


1,582.469 


604,501 

629,245 

622,600 
761,381 


2,417,727 


Duty. 


$180,618 

221,555 

2fi7,34S 
304,112 


973,630 


190. 5J4 

245|064 

273,84.? 
289.615 


999.066 


172,803 

263,536 

301,567 
376,260 


1,114.168 


182,128 

268,782 

326,246 
369,5)2 


1,146,668 


264,180 

347, «» 

461,833 
506,174 

1,660,55 
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1885. 

Kotabo^nlCby  15  inches  (If  cento  per  pound) 

Abore  10  bj  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (1|  centa  per 


pound) 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inohea  {2%  centa  per 


pom 
Lbov< 


Dd) 


Above  24  by  30  inohea  (2|  centa  per  pound) 
Total , 

1886. 


X<ft  ftbova  10  by  15  inchea  (1|  oenta  per  ponnd> 

Above  10  by  16  and  not  am>ye  16  ay  24  inchea  (1|  oenta  per 


and). 


Above  16  by  24  and  not  aboTO  24  by  80  inchea  (2|  oenta  per 

Cd) ..... 
24  by  90  inchea  (2{  centa  per  pound) 


Total. 


1887. 

3?ot  above  10  by  15  inchea  (If  oenta  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  IS  and  not  aboye  16  Dy  24  inchea  (1|  centa  per 


) 


Abote  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

poiud) 

Above  24  by  30  iachea  (2}  centa  per  pound) 

Total 


Quantity. 


PoundM. 
13, 300, 889 

14, 820, 548 

16,024,772 
15. 603. 788 


50, 036, 007 


12,646,885 

12, 870, 413 

15,212,878 
13, 831, 570 


54, 570, 255 


14,117,875 

13, 481, 668 

16.419,970 
17, 6U8, 435 


61,627,048 


Value. 


341, 740 

393,641 

451,487 
614,460 


1,701,387 


Duty. 


184,207 

277,885 

880,588 
451, 190 


1,293.876 


280,796 

299,251 

388,978 
304,398 


1,863,423 


319,729 

271,485 

367, 146 
466,604 


1,421.964 


173,888 

241,489 

861.306 
897,668 


1. 174, 341 


194,121 

152,781 

389,974 
506,243 


1.343,119 


Quantity. 

Ihity. 

Total,  ftmr  years : 

1H0-18S3 

Poundi. 
189, 702,  111 
254, 058, 877 

$4. 233, 580 

1884-1887 

5, 480, 884 

TiMtrease  since  reduotion  of  duty               ax  4.4.^^^....^. 

64, 296, 76G 

1, 247, 85« 

> 

That  Statement  will  also  show  that  by  the  change  the  revenue  was 
increased  in  that  four  years  from  $4,234,000  to  $5,480,000,  an  increase 
in  the  four  years  of  $1,247,000. 

The  Chaibman.  This  table  shows  the  importations  for  those  two  pe- 
riods of  four  years  each.  Have  you  now  a  statement  of  the  production 
in  this  country  for  the  same  period  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  have  it  substantially^  but  not  in  connection  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  I  will  get  to  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Follow  out  your  own  plan ;  that  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  efliect  of  this  reduction  upon  the  manufacturers  has 
been  that  they  have  not  since  that  change  been  able  to  run  more  than 
three-fourths  to  two-thirds  time.  For  iusiance,  this  present  blast,  which 
^ould  have  started  the  1st  of  September  did  not  commence  until  16th 
of  October;  and  instead  of  runiiing  to  the  last  of  June,  has  already  termi- 
nated in  many  places;  it  will  not  average  later  than  the  middle  of  June, 
and  probably  earlier  than  that.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  we  have 
had  a  decreased  amount  of  work,  and  at  enhanced  cost,  with  large  ex- 
penses going  on  all  the  time.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  we  can  not 
compete  with  the  cost  of  importing.  We  can  import  gla^s  to-day  cheaper 
than  we  can  produce  it.    Several  manufacturers  are  doing  so  now,    A 
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Damber  of  others  are  simply  waiting  to  see  the  resalt  of  proposed  tariff 
changes  and  adjustments  to  see  whether  or  not  they  shall  abandon  their 
plant  entirely.  It  is  n  fact  to-day,  known  by  the  manutkctarers  in  this 
room  as  well  as  myself,  that  we  are  actually  importing  glass  chea])er 
to-day  than  we  can  prodace  it  with  every  facility.  The  result  upon  the 
workmen  of  duty  reduction  has  been  that  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  bare 
been  reduced  10  per  cent,  since  it  has  passed,  and  their  time  of  work 
has  been  reduced  one-fourth  or  one-third,  which  makes  a  very  large  dif- 
ference to  a  laboring  man.  The  wages  reduction  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  reduction  made  in  the  tariff. 

*  The  cost  of  window-glass  is  principally  the  price  of  labor.  Eighty  to 
85  per  cent,  of  our  total  cost  is  for  wages  paid.  There  is  no  machinery 
employed.  It  is  purely  hand  labor.  That  is  not  because  the  United 
States  is  behind  any  other  country.  In  no  country  of  the  world  is  any 
machinery  employed,,  except  only  in  window-glass,  where  the  ovens  for 
flattening  might  be  classed  as  machinery.  But  all  the  work  of  blow- 
ing and  the  finishing  is  done  by  hand.  Of  this  labor  cost  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  is  the  cost  of  preparing  the  materials  and  transport- 
ing them  to  the  factory;  mining  the  coal,  digging  the  sand,  making  the 
trees  into  lumber,  all  those  operations  are  hand  labor.  The  manufact- 
urers pay  for  their  unskilled  labor  25  per  cent,  of  their  tiOtal  cost;  of  the 
remainder,  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  for  the  wages  of  skilled  labor, 
leaving  but  a  very  small  amount  for  the  general  expense  and  for  the 
value  of  crude  materials,  as  coal  in  the  mines,  sand  in  the  beds,  and  lum- 
ber in  the  trees.  We  pay  higher  wages  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Belgium,  which  is  the  country  with  which  we  chiefly  compete.  That  is 
the  only  reason  why  we  ask  any  tariff.  Give  us  Belgium  wages  and  we 
will  sell  glass  to  Belgium. 

Senator  Habbis.  Bave  we  advantages  over  other  countries  in  the 
production  of  glass  except  in  the  item  of  labor  f 

Mr.  JBoDiKE.  We  have,  inasmuch  as  we  have  abundant  material. 
Our  crude  material  is  no  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  other  countries. 
It  is  just  about  the  same  thing.  But  the  labor  which  prepares  and 
makes  the  material  effective  costs  us  a  great  deal  more,  as  well  as  the 
finishing  of  the  products.  It  is  very  evident,  from  this  statement  of  the 
amount  of  labor  involved,  that  if  we  have  not  a  tariff  equal  to  that  dif- 
ference of  wages  we  must  import  and  not  manufacture  glass.  Several 
manufacturers,  as  I  have  stated,  are  now  doing  that.  Statistics  of  Bel- 
gian wages,  with  which  we  compete,  were  gathered  in  1883,  and  you  will 
find  them  in  State  Department  pamphlet  l^o.  29  for  March,  1883,  at  page 
389,  in  the  report  of  John  J.  Stuart,  United  States  consul  at  Antwerp. 
He  gives  the  statistics  for  the  Brussels  district,  which  is  the  principal 
district  for  the  manufacture  of  window-glass.  Free-trade  England,  as 
it  is  called,  is  not  able  to  compete  with  or  to  produce  glass  as  cheaply  as 
Belgium.  Very  large  quantities  are  annually  imported,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  bottles  from  Germany.    I  read  from  the  document : 

In  regard  to  the  prices  of  labor,  I  am  informed  as  foUows :  The  blower  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  thickness  that  he  makes,  and  it  is  after  cutting  that  the  glass 
is  divided  into  four  qualities.  The  wages  of  the  blowers  run  from  |60  to  $100,  and 
for  some  to  |150  per  month — 

That  is  a  very  high  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  labor  in  Europe,  but  it 
is  not  half  what  we  have  to  pay  in  the  United  States— 

His  assistant  receives  from  $25  to  830 ;  the  flattener,  $25  to  $28 ;  this  assistants,  from 
|8  to  $15  ;  the  cutter,  8'^  to  $30  ;  the  founder  (shearer),  $30  to  $36 ;  his  assistant,  tSd 
to  $30 ;  engineer,  $20  to  $25 ;  day  laborers,  $18  to  $20 ;  and  blaoksmith*  $30  to  $25  per 
month. 
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Toa  see  the  day  laborers  are  paid  from  60  to  70  cents  per  day.  Now 
our  wages  are  from  100  to  200  per  ceat.  higher  than  the  rate  of  our 
prineipal  competitor.  I  found  subsequently  a  statement  in  a  consular 
report. for  1885,  in  which  there  was  a  rei>etition  that  was  practically  the 
Biime  thing,  stating  the  rate  of  wages  on  window- glass.  I  will  give  you 
a  reference  to  that  hereafter.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  I 
have  already  read.  I  simply  wanted  to  bring  it  down  to  as  late  a  date 
as  1  ooukU    (See  Consular  Beports,  1885,  ^<  Labor  in  Europe,"  p.  130.) 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  ot  the  United  States,  we  have  1246 
pots  of  window-glass,  whose  average  annual  yield  for  forty  weeks,  aboat 
ten  months'  run,  would  be  over  3,S^, 000  boxes,  which  exceeds  the  larg- 
est consumption  ever  known  in  any  year  in  the  United  States  of  botii 
American  and  foreign  glass  combined.  There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of 
capacity. 

The  consumption  of  window-glass  during  the  year  1887,  which  was 
the  largest  ever  known,  amounted  to  2,800,000  boxes  of  American  and 
1,060,000  of  imported,  a  total  of  3,860,000  boxes,  which  you  observe  is 
less  than  the  capacity  of  the  American  furnaces. 

Senator  Habsis.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  cheap  win- 
dow-glass? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes,  sir ;  you  would  so  term  it,  but  it  is  as  good  quality 
as  generally  used.  You  could  probably  not  tell  the  difference,  and,  in- 
dml,  very  few  but  experts  can  tell  the  difference  between  that  and  im- 
ported glass.  These  windows  here  are  of  plate-glass.  They  are  polished 
by  hand.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  vast  consumption  of  the  best  glass  in 
hootses  in  this  country  is  cylinder  window-glass,  and  a  large  proportion 
(28  per  cent)  of  that  used  in  1887  was  foreign.  We  have  amplie  ca- 
pacity to  produce  all  used.  During  the  past  six  months,  up  to  Janu- 
ary, the  latest  returns  that  were  collected,  showed  the  proportion  was 
32  |)er  cent,  of  foreign  glass.  This  has  been  steadily  advancing.  In 
1878  and  1879  the  proportion  of  foreign  glass  was  down  to  16  per  cent. 
Bat  now  it  is  running  up  again,  although  American  manufacturers  are 
going  as  low  in  prices  as  we  can.  We  have  lost  money  ever  since  the 
redaction  of  duties,  and  have  not  been  able  to  run  but  part  of  the  time. 
Because  of  losses  mannfacj^urers  are  standing  now  to  get  a  little  more 
than  cost  for  our  goods.    The  result  id  that  our  market  is  passing  from  us. 

The  large  development  of  American  manufactures  secures  ample  coui- 
petition.  If  we  have  33  per  cent,  more  capacity  than  has  ever  been  con- 
tained it  must  be  true  that  American  glass  manufacturers,  scattered 
through  twenty  States,  will  compete  to  displace  foreign  glass,  which 
will  result  in  low  prices  to  consumers. 

The  result-  of  all  this  competition  has  been  that  since  1860 — I  take 
that  i)eriod  because,  in  an  interview  with  Senator  Morrill  some  months 
ago,  he  asked  for  that  statement  and  I  had  the  figures  looked  up — since 
1800  the  price  of  American  ghiss  has  been  reduc^,  although  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living  and  everything  else  almost  have  advanced,  the  price 
of  glass  has  been  reduced  so  that  on  single  thickness  (which  is  about 
foar-fifths  of  the  whole)  the  price  this  year  was  15  per  cent,  below  what 
it  was  in  1860.  That  is  arrived  at  by  taking  half  a  dozen  leading  sizes 
and  making  an  average.  And  double  thick,  50  per  cent,  lower.  The 
same  result  has  been  reached  on  foreign  glass.  The  foreign  invoice 
price  (which  represents  their  cost  price)  l)y  this  American  competition, 
has  been  driven  down  from  the  average  foreign  invoice  rate  in  1877, 4.10 
eents  per  pound,  to  2.27  cents  per  pound  in  1887 ;  a  reduction  in  ten  years 
of  about  one-half^  and  it  is  still  lower  this  year,  188& 
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Such  being  the  fact/ what  argument  can  be  adduced  for  redaciug 
duties?  Certainly  not  that  the  revenue  may  be  reduced.  I  show  you 
by  official  documents  that  it  increased  from  this  one  branch  of  the  glasis 
business  $1,250,000  in  four  years.  The  only  reason  assigned  by  inoi- 
porters — who  are  the  only  parties  asking  reduction  of  duty,  very  few  in 
number — is  that  the  present  specific  duties  make  a  higli  ad  valorem 
rate.  That  is  the  substance  of  their  statement  when  boiled  down. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  that.  As  we  all  know,  an  ad  valorem  rate  is 
very  misleading,  fluctuating,  and  unfair.  At  a  time  of  the  greatest 
depression  and  lowest  prices,  when  we  most  need  protection,  b^^  an 
ad  valorem  rate  we  get  the  least  protection.  The  same  specific  daty 
which  on  the  average  foreign  invoice  price  in  1873 — going  back  as  far 
as  I  have  the  record,  and  when  the  same  rates  of  duties  prevailed,  from 
1873  to  1883,  making  a  period  of  ten  years — the  same  specific  duty  which 
in  1873  on  the  average  foreign  invoice  price  of  5.3  cents  per  pound  (still 
higher  than  I  quoted  before),  made  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  37 
per  cent. ;  the  same  duty  now  on  foreign  invoice  price  of  3.1  cents  in  1887 
equaled  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  72  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  duty  was  the 
same.    There  wa^s  no  change. 

Is  not  the  low  price  to  consumers,  secured  by  American  competition, 
'  ample  justification  for  a  nominally  high  ad  valorem  rate!  From  the 
facts  shown  of  reduction  in  duties  in  1883,  is  it  not  clearly  proved  that 
the  rates  of  duties  before  that  change  were  the^lowest  consistent  with 
prevention  of  surplus  revenue,  or  with  full  American  product,  or  with 
fair  wages  to  American  workmen  ? 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  material  changes  in  the  sizes  of  win- 
dow-glass used.  Fifty  years  ago  8.  by  10  was  about  the  usual  size. 
Sow  40  by  60  is  a  very  common  size.  The  present  classification  termi- 
nates, I  think,  at  24  by  36,  and  makes  duty  the  same  ou  sizes  above  that. 
As  the  size  advances  the  difficulty  of  getting  pure  metal  in  a  large  sheet, 
the  labor  of  producing  a  large  sheet,  and  the  expenses  of  boxing  and 
handling  it,  all  advance  very  rapidly,  and  it  would  be  but  a  fair  adjust- 
ment if  those  larger  sizes  should  have  some  equivalent  rate  of  duty  as- 
sessed upon  them. 

Window-glass  manufacturers  acquiesced  in  1883  in  the  reduction  then 
made  in  the  rate  of  duties.  We  expected  to  be  able  to  adjust  ourcost 
to  it,  and  we  were  willing  to  do  what  we  could.  The  better-established 
part  of  the  trade  much  prefer  to  have  the  businet^s  in  such  sha|)e  that 
close  competition  would  be  necessary,  so  as  not  to  stimulate  unduly  the 
production  here.  We  acquiesced  in  that  change,  hoping  to  adjust  our- 
selves, but  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  it.  For  two  or  three  years  subse- 
quent to  that  change  manufacturers  lost  money.  Since  then  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better,  rather  than  go  on  losing,  to  do 
what  we  can  at  cost  Or  a  little  more,  until  some  change  may  help  us. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  doing  only  about  a  two-thirds  business,  and 
the  foreign  proportion  is  increasing  constantly. 

I  have  a  memorandum  for  classification  of  larger  sizes  that  I  will  give 
the  committee  as  a  suggestion,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  what,  from  the 
explanation,  is  really  requisite — levy  a  little  higher  duty  on  large 
sizes,  which  was  not  necessary  when  the  previous  classification  was 
established,  besides  restoring  the  J  cent  per  pound  on  old  brackets. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  present  rate  on  all  glass  exceeding 
24  by  30  inches  square  is  2J  cents  per  pound — that  is  to  saj^,  there  is 
half  a  cent  a  pound  additional  upon  all  glass  exceeding  24  by  30  inches. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  some  increase  over  that  i 

Mr.  BoDiN£.  Yes,  ou  larger  sizes. 
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The  Chairman.  On  sizes  over  24  by  30  ? 
Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  half  a  cent  more  than  next  ttmaller 
size. 
Mr,  BoDiNE.  Yes,  we  have  that. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  not  enough  t 
Mr.  BoBiNE.  It  is  not  enough  on  those  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  do  not  interrupt  you,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
right  there  whether  or  not,  "of  unpolished  cylinder  and  common 
wiDdowglass,"  there  is  any  cx)nsiderable  quantity  above  these  sizes 
made? 

Mr.  BoBiNE.  There  is  quite  a  large  amount  now  used;  it  was  not  so 
formerly.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  present  style  of  build- 
ing to  use  very  large  sizes.  The  mechanic  who  used  to  use  G  by  8  or  8  by 
10  now, wants  12  by  24,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  call  for  30  by 
40,  and  even  40  by  «  0.  I  know  of  no  flattening  oven  which  does  not  pro- 
duce 40  by  00.  There  are  many  that  are  run  up  to  80  inches,  50. inches 
wide.    There  was  no  necessity  formerly  for  any  such  sizes. 

Q.  Is  your  suggestion  that  we  shall  make  a  new  schedule  or  classifi- 
tationt 
Mr.  BoDiNE.  Add  to  the  old  schedule  a  few  sizes. 
The  Chairman.  The  old  schedule  of  24  by  30  ? 
Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  24  by  30  is  in  the  present  law  1 
Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  have  looked  over  it  closely,  and  I  would  suggest  that, 
commencing  with  20  by  30,  making  even' inches — 50,  60,  80,  and  100 
inches—"  that  all  above  20  by  30,  not  exceeding  24  by  36,  3  cents  a 
pound;  that  will  be  about  a  fair  proportion;  that  will  be  one-eighth 
above  the  2|;  then  24  by  36,  not  exceeding  30  by  50,  3  J  cents ;  above  30 
by  50,  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60,  3J  cents ;  and  above  40  by  60,  3^ 
cents."    These  sizes  may  seem  a  little  confusing  to  you  gentlemen  here, 
bat  to  the  trade  it  seems  very  simple. 
The  Chairman.  It  does  not  confuse  us  at  all. 
Senator  Harkis.  This  is  very  simple.    Our  eyes  take  it  in  everyday. 
Mr.  BoDiNK.  The  statements  1  have  made  are  the  substance  of  all  I 
can  present  on  the  subject  of  window-glass.    I  would  be  happy  to  give 
any  additional  information  desired,  to  be  followed  by  JVIr.  Smith,  of  Saint 
Louis,  bottle  manufacturer  and  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Bottle  Manufacturers,  who  will  present  the  bottle  subject,  particularly  in 
i]^rd  to  empty  bottles.    As  I  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  details  or 
filled  bottles,  I  may  add  a  few  words  after  his  statement.  . 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  this  subject 
of  window-glass.  1  have  before  me  the  statistics  of  importation.  I 
see  that  of  glass  above  24  by  30  there  was  imported  last  year  17,000,000 
pounds  (round  numbers),  and  in  looking  along  at  the  different  sizes  I 
see  that  the  largest  importation  was  the  different  sizes  above  24  by  30. 
Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  justifies  what  we  say.  The  foreigners  are  taking 
the  hest  part  of  trade.  The  chief  part  of  it  is  very  close,  and  there  is 
^-ery  little  margin.    The  imports  are  very  largely  of  these  sizes. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  I  see  that  the  value  of  that  was  $466,000,  while  the 
duty  was  $506,000.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  heavy  ad  valorem 
rate  of  computing  it 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  If  American  wages  are  above  our  competitors  150  per 
WBt.,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  meet  it  without  a  pretty  large  rate. 

The  (Jhaibman.  Have  you  the  capacity  in  this  country  to  produce 
tooBe  sizes  in  any  quantity  I 
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Mr.  BODINE.  We  can  produce  all  that  is  consnmed  of  those  skes,  as 
well  as  of  others. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  The  extra  cost  of  theise  extra  sizes  is  in  the  labor,  and 
not  in  the  machineryt 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Not  in  any  machinery ;  exclasively  labor.  It  takes  a 
greater  degree  of  skill  and  involves  much  harder  work ;  it  is  only  the 
choice  workmen  that  can  produce  it,  and  they  wear  themselves  out»at 
it  with  corresponding  rapidity. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statements  include  only,  as  I  understand  it, 
^^  uupolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window-glass  "f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  you  have  now  made  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  include  polished  window-glass  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Except  in  the  general  statement,  where  I  included  the 
general  statement  about  it;  but  nothing  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  table  relates  wholly  to  this  paragraph 
touching  ^'unpolished,  crown,  and  common  window-glass?" 

Mr.  BODINE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  liTow,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question 
touching  this  table.  I  find  that  prior  to  1883,  when  we  reduced  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the^e  large  sizes,  in  running  along  to  1883 
I  tind  there  were  12,000,000  pounds  of  that  size  glass  imported,  at  a 
value  of  $479,000,  with  a  duty  of  $369,000.  So  that  in  1883,  with  a 
duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  the  ad  valorem  was  very  much  less  than  in 
1887,  with  a  duty  of  2J  cents  a  pound.  Kow,  how  do  you  account  for 
that — the  lower  price  brought  in  1887  as  compared  with  1883,  as  shown? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  price  of  every  size  and  every  kino 
has  constantly  declined  ever  since  1873,  from  5.3  cents  per  pound,  the 
foreign  invoice  price,  sworn  to  at  the  custom-house,  to  the  present  rate, 
which  is  2  cents.  The  average  is  2  cents  now.  Then  it  was  over  6.  And 
as  it  keeps  going  on,  they  seem  determined  to  hold  this  market.  It  looks 
as  though  the  sooner  we  stopped  making  it  in  this  country  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  place  of  manufacture  of  this  glass  is 
in  Belgium,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes;  Belgium  makes  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  their  establishments  there  are 
conducted  f    Are  they  small  establishments  or  large  establishments  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mostly  large.  I  was  there  in  1873  and  again  in  1884. 
In  1873  one  principal  manufacturer  was  running  seventeen  furnaces,  and 
in  this  country  no  manufacturer  was  running  over  two. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  invoice 
value  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  To  hold  our  market  they  have  had  to  make  it.  Ameri- 
can competition  has  force<l  the  rates  down,  and  in  order  to  have  a  share 
of  this  trade  they  have  got  to  put  the  prices  down.  Just  like  any  other 
article,  if  you  increase  the  production  beyond  the  actual  consumption 
the  rates  will  be  lowered. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this :  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  glass  is  manufactured  principally  in  Belgium,  In  the  way 
business  is  conducted  there  what  opportunities  or  facilities  are  there 
for  the  creation  of  what  we  call  **  trusts"  to  control  the  manufacture 
on  account  of  the  concentration  of  capital  ! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  fact  that  the  opportunity  exists  is  best  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  the  trusts  exist.  Not  exactly  in  that  form,  but  sub- 
stantially. 
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The  CJhaibman.  They  do  exist  over  there  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  They  call  it  a  syndicate.  There  is  a  syndicate  of  foreign 
manufacturers  who  have  an  agreed  price.  The  popular  idea  of  trusts 
is  dififerent  from  what  I  suppose  exists  over  there.  There  is  an  ordi- 
nary mercantile  agreement,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  know  that 
the  manufacture  of  foreign  glass  is  controlled  by  a  syndicate  or  not, 
with  reference  to  the  price  or  production  f 

Mr.  BoDmB.  I  know  that  they  have  what  they  term  a  syndicate^  and 
they  fix  their  price,  below  which  it  can  not  be  purchased.  This^was 
true  until  very  recently.    Is  that  true  still,  Mr.  Hires! 

Hon.  George  Hikes,  of  New  Jersey.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Habbis.  In  that  connection  £  would  be  glad  to  have  pat  on 
record  the  fact  as  to  )vhether  or  not  American  producers  of  glass  have 
any  combination,  or  contracts,  or  trusts. 

Mr.  BoDmE.  We  have  from  time  to  time  had  agreements  as  to  prices: 
bat  they  were  simply  agreements  on  honor,  with  no  sanction  of  legal 
enforcement,  and  they  left  each  one  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  liked. 
In  our  district  there  are  no  agreements  now.  I  can  sell  without  refer- 
ence to  anybody  else's  prices.  In  some  sections  they  have  agreed  prices, 
bat  they  are  not  respected. 

Senator  Habbis.  Is  the  agreement  simply  as  to  prices,  or  is  it 
coapled  with  the  agreement  to  control  the  amount  of  production  as 
veil! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  not.  From  time  to  time,  if  business  is  bad,  we  get 
together  and  agree  to  stop  production,  but  there  is  no  agreement  on 
that  subject  now.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Win- 
dow-Glass Manufacturers,  and  that  association  has  no  power  to  enforce 
or  to  make  any  such  agreement. 

Senator  Habbis.  Does  that  association  include  all  the  window-glass 
manafiacturer8  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Nearly  all.  It  is  the  usual  trade  organization,  like  coffee 
importers,  or  importers  of  tea,  and  sugar  men.  They  meet  together  to 
get  the  statistics  of  trade,  some  of  which  I  have  given  you  here. 

Senator  Habris.  About  how  often  do  you  meet  for  consultation  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Twice  a  year.  I  can  best  illustrate  its  object  by  show- 
ing what  I  have  here^  from  tables  from  my  last  report  to  the  association. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  about  taking  up  time  by  going  into 
the  details. 

Mr.  BoBiNE.  They  get  these  statistics  for  the  information  of  the  man- 
ufactarers.  They  are  not  anything  more  than  general  trade  statistics ; 
the  object  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  general  acquaintance  of 
those  connected  with  the  organization,  more  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  matter,  I 
sa^ji  bat  if  you  deem  it  material  you  can  submit  any  statement  you  de- 
sire and  hand  it  to  the  stenographer,  to  be  made  a  part  of  your  state- 
ment, 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  headings  of  the  following  items  from  the  report 
woald  give  an  idea  of  the  object  of  the  association  : 

t^niAcee  and  pots  Tanning  and  idle,  January  1,  1888. 

^raacee  and  pot«  ran  (part  or  all  time)  each  blast,  1879-'80  to  1887-^88. 

Importoof  window-glass  (12  months  to  December  31). 

The  stock  (estimated)  of  imported  glass,  December  31,  1887,  in  Boston,  New  York, 
rkiladelpljia,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Imports  of  window-glass,  six  months  to  December  31. 

l^Qctof  American  window-glass,  September  I,  1887,  to  December  31,  1887,  com- 
plied with  same  period  for  preceding  years. 
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Estimated  prodact  of  famaoes  ranning  for  blast,  Jnne  15,  1888. 

Stock  American  window-glass,  Jalj  1  to  January  1,  1885-'88. 

Stock  American  wiodow-^lass,  sold  and  unsold,  in  manufacturers'  hands,  Jannary  1. 

Consumption  American  window-glass,  six  mouths  to  December  31,1887,  compared 
with  '86,  '85^  '84,  '83,  '82,  '81. 

Comparative  consumption  imported  window-glass  for  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31. 

Consumption  (six  months)  of  both  imported  and  American  window-glass  to  De- 
cember 31. 

Senator  HisooCK.  Since  Jnly^  1883,  has  there  ever  been  any  time  iu 
which  thoseen^aged  in  your  industry  have  not  competed  with  each  other 
in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  prices! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  At  times  in  each  difierent  section  we  have  a  general  un- 
derstanding as  to  prices ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  bind  us  to  those  prices, 
because  there  are  too  many  of  us. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  am  after  the  fact;  I  am  not  after  what  the  gen- 
eral understanding  has  been.  I  understand  that  you  have  yoar  list  of 
prices.  Has  there  ever  been  any  time  in  which  you  have  not  actually 
competed  as  to  prices  f 

Mr.  BODINE.  There  never  has. 

Senator  Habris.  That  answer  induces  me  to  ask  another  question : 
Those  organizations  have  had  understandings  as  to  the  prices  to  be 
fixed! 

Mr.  BoBiNE.  Kot  in  any  national  organization.  In  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  or  sections,  or  districts,  the  manufacturers  who  confer 
have  sometimes  had  a  general  understanding  of  prices. 

Senator  Habbis.  Each  district,  you  mean,  do  you  ! 

Mr.  BoDiKE.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  has  never  amounted  to  any  binding 
agreement. 

Senator  Habbis.  Still,  they  have  agreed  with  themselves  as  to  what 
the  prices  of  window-glass  shall  be  in  that  district  for  a  given  time  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  best  answer,  perhaps,  that  I  can  make  to  reach 
this  whole  case  is  to  quote  the  words  of  thelast  agreement  that  I  know 
anything  about.  I  believe  I  can  quote  the  words  almost  exactly.  Af- 
ter fixing  a  certain  price,  we  state,  **  Every  party  hereto  is  free  to  meet 
cuts  in  prices  by  any  other  party .'^  So  It  is  merely  a  rope  of  sand. 
But  that  has  always  been  acted  upon.  That  was  in  the  written  agree- 
ment, and  was  part  of  it 

Senator  Habbis.  The  meaning  of  that  is,  then,  if  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  should  disregard  that  another  may  meet  the  cut  that 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  BoniNE.  It  indicated  that  we  had  not  very  much  confidence  in 
each  other.  We  have  32  per  cent,  more  capacity  than  we  have  market 
for.  The  necessity  of  some  men^  or  their  judgments,  always  lead  them 
to  cut  the  priopit*. 

The  Ohaibm.  ^.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  ! 

Mr.  BoDmE.  \  es^  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  both  window-glass  and 
bottles. 

The  Ohaibdian.  In  making  up  the  prices  at  your  factory,  do  you 
make  them  up  on  a  basis  of  large  profits  or  otherwise!  You  stated  a 
while  ago  that  since  1883  the  window-glass  manufacturers  had  lost 
money,  or  rather,  that  they  had  made  no  money.  These  prices  of  which 
you  speak,  are  they  prices  which  include  the  profits  of  manufacturers ; 
are  they  large  or  small ! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  There  has  never  been  a  time  since  1873,  with  a  single 
exception,  when  there  was  the  boom  of  1879  and  1880,  when  there  was 
what  the  general  public  would  admit  was  a  fair  average  profit  for 
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maoafactarers.  From  1873  to  this  time  there  has  beeu  a  constant 
gtin^gle,  and  no  man  could  ever  tell,  until  his  books  were  balanced, 
whether  he  would  make  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

Senator  Aldkich.  Is  there  any  element  of  cost  of  producing  glass 
in  this  country  which  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Belgium,  except  labor? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Nothing  except  a  small  matter  of  interest,  and  then 
the  larger  scale  that  they  conduct  their  business  upon. 

Senator  Albhigh.  You  stated  that  the  average  invoice  price  of  all 
the  imported  glass  was  about  2  cents  per  pound.  At  present  can  you 
give  me  a  statement  of  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  making  glass'in 
this  country  ?    Give  me  a  rough  estimate,  if  you  can.  . 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  cost  varies  very  much  by  sizes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  mean  a  general  average  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  fiODiNE.  Take  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  would  take  over  4  cents  a  pound,  over  $2  a  box,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  prodnction  at  the  factory  without  any  profit  or  interest. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  Belgian  syndi- 
cate that  you  have  spoken  of  sells  glass  to  America  for  less  prices  than 
they  do  to  their  own  peoplet 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  has  been  frequently  charged,  but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge positively  on  the  subject.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  that 
has  been  done,  but  I  do  not  know  it  positively.  I  do  not  know  whether 
yoa  would  like  to  have  a  further  statement  about  this  trust  matter,  but 
1  ean  send  you  a  copy  of  the  importers'  trust  agreement  on  French  glass 
which  was  formed  within  the  last  six  months. 

The  Ohaibkan.  What  proportion  of  imported  glass  comes  under  the 
head  of  breakage  or  damage? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Very  small.  I  had  occasion  recently  to  investigate  that 
subject  Mr.  Randall  was  forming  a  bill,  and  he  asked  me  for  some  in- 
formation upon  that  subject,  and  if  prevention  of  any  allowance  would 
Dotl)e  an  equivalent  to  a  difference  in  rates.  I  told  him  that  I  had  in- 
vestigated that,  and  I  found  that  it  was  so  very  small  that  it  was  not 
appreciable }  I  think  less  than  1  per  cent.  At  one  time  I  had  the  Treas- 
ury statement  of  allowances  made,  which  is  the  basis  for  my  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  specific  statement  relates  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  present  law  known  as  '^unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window-glass,"  in  all  its  phases,  and  includes  no  other  glass  f 

Mr.  BoDms.  No  details  of  any  other. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Do  you  wish  to  give  us  anything  respecting,  glass 
bottles? 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Saint  Louis,  will  present  that. 

Senator  HiSGOGE.  Gylinder  and  crown  glass  polished,  you  do  not 
make  at  all  ? 

3Ir.  BoDiNE.  No. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Where  that  is  made  do  they  make  it  in  the  unpol- 
ished state  first  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  polished  cylinder 
glass. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  see  in  the  present  law  there  is  ^^  cylinder  and 
crown  glass,  polished."    You  have  never  made  any  of  it,  you  say  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mr.  Hires,  do  you  know  anything  of  that  kind! 

Hon.  Geobge  Hibes.  I  do  not.  It  is  very  limited.  It  is  made  pre- 
cisely as  we  make  common  cylinder  window-glass,  only  it  is  polished 
after  it  is  blown. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  there  is  none  made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Hibes.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  object  of  polishing  is  to  imitate  plate-glass. 

Mr.  Hires.  Yes.    It  is  equally  as  good  as  plate-glass. 
.  The  Chairman.  It  is  a  substitute  for  plate-glass. 

Mr.  Hires.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement.  The  glass 
that  we  have  had  uuder  consideration  is  termed  common  cylinder  wiu- 
dow-glass,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  percentage 
of  skilled  labor  in  making  this  glass  is  greater  than  it  is  to  make  the 
finest  window-glass  you  see  in  this  city ;  and  I  am  not  going  too  fat 
when  I  say  that  the  percentage  of  skilled  labor  in  making  it  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  making  that  mirror  that  you  see  on  the  mantel. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Are  you  a  glass  manufacturer  f 

Mr.  HiRBS.  I  am.  Ordinarily  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
very  cheaply,  but  the  blowers  are  skilled  laborers,  and  so  are  the  cut- 
ters and  liatteners,  and  all.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  takes  a  man  some 
three  to  five  years  to  learn  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  that  skilled  labor  in  the 
making  of  glass,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  unskilled  labor  f 

Mr.  Hires.  That^has  been  given  quite  accurately  by  Mr.  Bodine. 

Senator  Harris.^  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  cost  of  all  la- 
bor, both  skilled  and  unskilled,  that  enters  into  the  production  of  glass 
which  we  have  been  considering  ? 

Mr.  Hires.  Take  the  coal  in  the  mine,  the  lumber  in  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  in  the  beds,  and  everything  in  the  rough,  and  it  will  amount 
to  85  per  cent.    It  would  be  safe  to  say  that. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAH  ELIOT  SMITH,  OF  ALTOH,  ILL., 

President  of  the  National  Vial  and  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association  {officein  Saint  Louis). 

Mr.  Smith.  I  had  better  make  a  personal  statement.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  green  and  flint-glass  bottles.  I  began  in  the  business  in 
1873.  I  now  run  6  furnaces ;  3  green  furnaces  and  3  flint  furnaces. 
I  employ  between  900  and  1,000  hands.  I  believe  that  the  largest  works 
in  the  world  in  our  line  are  at  Dresden,  Germany,  run  by  Siemens,  where 
he  has  IS  furnaces,  employing  some  3,000  hands.  1  make  this  explana- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the  amount  that  he  produces  determines 
to  a  certain  extent  the  cheapness  at  which  we  can  produce  in  these  days. 
In  other  words,  the  business  tends  to  the  largest  possible  business  ou 
the  smallest  possible  margin. 

I.  come  before  your  committee  in  the  interest  of  the  bottle  manufact- 
urers, both  flint  and  green,  an  industry  well  established  in  sixteen 
States  of  our  Union,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  supplying  of  a  large 
and  increasing  demand,  and  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  but  for  the  important  fact  that  our  product  is  entirely  the  fruit 
of  manual  labor,  hard  work,  unaided  by  machinery.  This  labor,  under 
our  tariff  laws,  is  amply  paid,  well  fed,  warmly  clad,  comfortably  living 
in  their  own  houses.  I  do  not  state  the  case  fully  appearing  as  the 
representative  of  manufacturers.  It  is  as  a  representative  of  American 
industry  that  my  staud  must  be  taken.  Our  competition  is  with  the 
German  underpaid  labor — skilled  labor  at  90 cents  a  day,  common  labor 
at  from  25  to  35  cents  per  day,  as  per  report  oif  the  State  Department^ 
on  labor  in  Europe,    Labor  in  Europe,  1886,  page  15. 

"Average  weekly  wages  paid  by  the  glass- workers  in  glass-works  in 
Oberkirchner,  near  Bremen,  per  week  of  sixty-five  hours:  Blowers, 
$5.41;  shearers,  $6  (the  shearers  are  the  firemen);  mixers  (for  mixiug 
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together  tbe  batch  for  makiDg  the  glass),  $3.57 ;  carriers,  $1.43;  labor- 
ers, $2.14 ;  basket-makers,  $2.14.''  That  in  this  competition  we  have 
ioy  trade  left  is  due  only  to  the  present  tariff  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Wh^  can  you  not  state  right  here  what  you  pay  for 
the  same  or  similar  labor  in  your  own  works? 

Mr.  Shita.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  We  pay  blowers  $24 
per  week ;  shearers,  $12  per  week ;  mixers,  $9  per  week;  carriers,  $4.50 
)^T  week ;  laborers,  $  7.50  per  week.  Our  German  competitor  can,  under 
the  present  duties,  take  from  uu  any  order,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  all 
of  our  orders  from  us  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  tally  repre- 
!i^iited  in  our  market.  We  are  entirely  at  his  mercy  under  our  present 
daties,  and  need  an  increase  of  duty  on  smaller  sizes  to  add  to  our  trade, 
keep  our  workmen  employed.  It  may  be  urged  that  we  pay  too  highly 
oar  skilled  labor,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  were  the  skilled  labor 
donated  to  us  we  could  not  compete.  The  common  labor  employed  around 
onr  factories,  besides  that  engaged  in  blasting  the  sand  and  lime,  mining 
tbe  coal  and  clay,  preparing  the  lumber,  and  transporting  aU  our  crude 
materials,  is  three  times  that  paid  by  our  German  competitor;  and  few 
will  daim  the  present  compensation  of  our  unskilled  laborer  is  too  high, 
and  this  is  fully  50  per  cent,  of  our  labor  cost. 

No  machinery  can  be  introduced  or  employed  to  advantage  in  our 

,  line,  hot  all  must  be  done  by  hand;  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account 

ODly,  we  need  x)rotection  in  our  manufacture.    That  our  statement  is 

correct  can  be  verified  by  glancing  at  the  imports  for  the  past  few  years, 

statistics  showing  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  1887  alone. 

The  present  duty  on  bottles  is  the  lowest  of  any  class  of  glassware 
manafacture.  Bottles  are  composed  of  the  same  material  and  practi- 
cally entail  the  same  labor  cost  as  all  other-grades  of  glassware.  You 
will  readily  see  that  we  should  at  least  have  as  high  a  rate  as  that  given 
w  other  grade  of  glassware. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  on  all  filled  bottles, 
Qol^s  otherwise  provided  for,  be  the  same  as  empty. 

The  increase  of  imports  of  filled  bottles,  as  the  statistics  will  show, 
has  been  70  per  cent.  This  affects  our  industry  seriously,  as  these 
filled  bottles,  when  emptied  of  their  contents,  constitute  a  regular  arti- 
cle of  merchandise,  and  in  their  sale  displace  an  equal  quantity  of  Anier- 
iean  make,  likewise  inducing  the  bottlers  of  American  preparations  to 
bottleon  theotherside.  This  will  apply  esi)ecially  to  Appolinaris  bottles, 
of  which  I  see  so  many  empty  here  in  Washington.  All  of  these  bottles, 
when  emptied,  are  bought  up,  either  directly  by  the  American  bottlers 
pr  by  the  second-hand  dealers,  and  sold  to  bottlers,  and  enter  regularly 
into  the  consumptioti  of  the  country,  thereby  shutting  us  off  from  the 
Braking  of  bottles  and  the  using  of  materials  wliich  would  be  required. 
^r.  Bodine  can  give  you  further  figures  with  reference  to  the  items  of 
doty  on  filled  bottles.  • 

lean  state  further  that,  living  as  I  do  in  the  interior  and  manufact- 
viDgin  the  interior  of  the  country,  protected  by  freight  of  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea-board  to  my  factory,  this  matter  of  the  increase  of  im- 
ports in  the  last  few  years  is  proving  a  serious  matter,  and  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection  I  shall  be  obliged,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  go  this 
sommer  to  Germany  to  see  exactly  how  it  is  that  the  German  manu- 
^turer  can  make  his  bottles  so  much  more  cheaply  than  I  can  ;  also, 
to  be  8nre  that  I  am  in  line  with  the  improveoiehts  of  the  present  day ; 
^K  ill  case  there  cdmes  a  radical  change  in  the  tariff'  laws,  that  1  may 
^prepared  to  protect  myself  and  hold  my  trade,  and  it'  necessary  im- 
port foreign  bottles.    I  prefer  not  to  do  this,  as  it  means  that  my  plant 
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most  remain  idle  and  my  business  for  the  sale  of  my  own  bottles  be 
lost. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  woald  like  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  cost 
goes  into  the  labor  in  your  trade. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bodine  will  apply  equally  to 
bottles  or  window-glass.    It  is  between  80  and  85  per  cent 

The  Ohaibman.  When  you  manufacture  flint  and  green  glass,  is  that 
the  manufacture  that  is  covered  by  these  paragraphs  in  the  tariff  law, 
'<  green  and  colored  glass''  and  ''  flint  and  lime  glass f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  both  are  covered. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  lime  glass  by  the  present  law  is  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Lime  glass  is  making  serious  inroads  into  green  glass, 
because  with  the  present  improvement  this  lime  glass  is  being  m^e  as 
cheaply  as  green  glass,  add  it  is  supplanting  green  glass  in  small  ware, 
and  in  small  ware  it  is  made  cheaper  than  green  glass. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  the  duty  on  green  glass  is  1  cent  a  pound; 
is  that  more  or  less  than  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  the  size  of  the  bottles. 
With  a  low  price  for  the  bottles  and  a  large  proportion  of  large  bottles 
only  broaght  in,  the  1  cent  a  pound  will  be  a  little  higher  than  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem?  The  1  cent  a  poand  was  adopted  in  1883,  being  tliQ 
lowest  of  the  graduated  rates  then  represented  as  necessary.  It  is  a 
smsdl  increase;  still,  under  that  increase  of  duty  the  imports  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  year  alone  75  per  cent. 

The  ChAirman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  flint  and  lime  glass  should 
have  an  ad  valorem  rate  instead  of  a  per  pound  rate  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  specific  rate  can  as  well  be  applied  to  flint 
and  lime  bottles,  vials,  etc.,  as  to  green  and  colored  glass,  etc.  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  We  would,  if  you  approve,  suggest  that  the  same 
specific  rate  apply  to  filled  bottles  coming  into  this  country,  unless  other- 
wise provided  for,  as  upon  empty.  They  could  all  be  included  under 
one  head  of  ^^  flint  and  green  colored." 

The  Chairman.  All  under  one  head  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  under  one  head. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  flint  and  lime  glass  bot- 
tles, etc.,  at  a  cent  a  pound  it  would  be  practically  what  is  now  apphed 
to  green  and  colored  glass  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  in  cost  not  being  material  t 

Mr.  Smith.  !Not  being  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  these  Apollinaris  bottles ;  you  think 
the  law  should  apply  to  bottles  filled  as  well  as  bottles  unfilled  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  same  rate.  The  Apollinaris  water  is  imported  free. 
Were  the  bottles  to 'be  brought  in  under  our  present  laws  it  would  be  a 
cent  a  pound  duty,  which  would  be  fn>m  $2  to  $2.16  per  gross  of  apol- 
linaris bottles.    Now  that  comes  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  over  a  cent  a  bottle— one  and  one-third  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  would  apply  to  all  other  bottles  that  come 
in  filled,  such  a!s  for  beer  and  ale  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ginger  ale,  etc. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  these  bottles  that  come  in  filled 
are  eDiptied  here,  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  come  in  competition  with 
Toor&esh  mana&cturef 

Mr.  Smith.  All  over  the  country,  from  New  Jersey  to  California,  that 
is  the  case. 

Senator  Al.I)BIGH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  processes  that  Dr.  Sie- 
mens uses  in  making  bottles  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Bodine  can  an  wer  any  questions  about  that  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can.    I  have  seen  his  furnaces. 

Senator  AxDBlGH.  Do  yon  use  the  same  methods  and  processes  that 
ledoesf 
Mr.  Smith.  Ko,  sir  j  we  do  not. 

Senator  AxDBiCH.  He  has  a  patent  process,  has  he  not  f 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  a  patent  process;  one  which  is  quite  useful,  I  under- 
stand, where  fuel  is  high. 
Senator  Axdbich.  Is  that  patented  in  this  country  f 
Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  patented  in  this  country,  but  the  patent  has 
now  nm  out  on  the  regular  furnace.    Mr.  Bodine  knows  the  facts. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Let  Mr.  Bodine  state. 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  I  know  the  facts.  In  1884  I  visited  Mr.  Siemens's  fur- 
nace in  Dresden.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  right 
to  nse  his  fomace.  I  stated  to  him  that  I  wished  to  purchase  the  right 
to  nse  his  furnace  if  he  could  convince  me  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
tniy ;  that  his  agents  here  had  been  over  the  subject  with  me,  but  that 
his  agents  had  failed  to  show  me  any  saving  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  royalty  asked.  I  said,  '^  Mr.  Siemens,  I  am  a  practical  manu- 
tactorerof  bottles,  as  well  as  window-glass;  I  would  like  to  compare 
Tonr  costs  with  my  own,  and  if  your  agents  have  not  known  where  the 
auTings  come  in,  and  there  are  any,  1  would  like  to  buy  your  furnace 
and  you  would  like  to  sell  it."  He  agreed,  and  we  sat  down  in  his  own 
office,  and  together  we  went  over  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  all  the 
v^aj  through,  and  when  we  got  through  and  added  it  up,  I  ended  it  with 
this:  ♦*Now,  Mr.  Siemens,  if  you  will  give  me  your  labor,  won't  you  ad- 
mit that  I  can  sell  as  low  as  you  do  in  Dresden,  in  spite  of  your  patent 
furnace  t"  That  is  the  fact  about  it.  His  factory  over  there  stops  only 
tveke  hoars  in  the  week.  It  is  stopped  at  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  night, 
lor  twelve  hours,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  his  men  work.  His  la- 
borers work  very  hard,  though  they  can  stand  it  much  better  in  that 
dimate  than  they  could  here.  His  skilled  men  get  $1.25  a  day.  We 
pay  onr  carpenters  nearly  three  times  that. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Has  Dr.  Siemens's  patent  expired  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Bo  DIKE.  On  some  portions  of  it ;  not  all. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  think  he  can  make  bottles  under  his 
patent  any  more  cheaply  than  you  can  with  the  same  priced  labor  1 

Mr.  BoDiN£.  He  can  save  something  on  fuel.  Mr.  Siemens  may 
ave  30  per  cent,  on  fuel,  and  our  total  cost  of  fuel  is  about  10  per  cent. 
of  the  whole,  so  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  about  3  per  cent.,  not  over 
^  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost,  so  far  as  that  goes.  He  asks  $10,000 
royalty,  with  only  a  short  time  to  run.  But  the  di£Bculty  with  patent 
furnaces  is  not  exclusively  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  patent. 
Over  there  one  furnace  will  work  and  make  a  saving,  and  another  built 
oy  the  same  man  on  the  same  plan  will  make  a  loss.  It  requires  a  very 
^  adJQBtment.  Jt  is  like  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  West.  At 
btit  some  of  the  men  probably  did  not  know  how  to  build  and  run  to 
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tioDSy  in  dlreotioDs  where  no  evil  can  result.    It  is  safer  and  more  in  accord  with  our 
governmental  doctrines  to  let  commercial  laws  regulate  trade  than  make  the  attempt 
by  statate.    Ton  once  stated  in  the  Senate  that  the  tariff  fostered  tmsts^  and  the 
force  of  the  charge  was  met  by  referring  to  whisky  trnsts,  etc.    Does  the  tariff  foster 
trusts  was  the  question  yon  raised.    It  does  just  sq  far  as  it  restricts  competition. 
A  trust  is  an  agreement  among  competitors  by  "which  competition  is  suspended,  and 
80  far  as  law  works  this  result,  it  aids  and  abets  the  purposes  of  a  trust.     Then,  is  it 
not  possible  for  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  of  a  certain  article  to  form  a 
trust  f    It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  for  the  number  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  a 
difference  of  conditions  renders  the  agreement  well-nigh  impossible.    The  farmers  o£ 
the  United  States  cannot  form  a  trust  because  of  their  numbers  and  the  difTerenco  in 
their  conditions.    Then,  again,  it  will  be  said  the  only  remedy  for  the  total  extinction 
of  trusts  effected  by  the  tariff  is  in  free  trade,  and  a  suggestion  to  fight  the  tariff 
trusts  by  reducing  the  duty  will  be  charged,  if  carried  to  its  logical  results,  as  lead- 
ing to  free  trade  in  all  competitive  articles  and  in  collecting  all  tariff  dues  from 
articles   not   produced   in   this   country.    But   however  sound    this  charge  may 
appear   in   theory,  it    is    not   sound   in    practice,    for   if    the    markets    of    this 
country  in    competitive   force   are    turned   over   to   another   country,   the  same 
danger  of  trusts  would  at  once  arise  in  that  country.    This  is  true  if  one  country 
needs  protection  against  another  country ;  that  is,  if  the  principle  of  protection  is  a 
true  one  and  based  on  facts,  to  destroy  the  industries  kept  alive  by  it  is  to  again 
abridge  competition.    The  only  result  that  would  follow  would  be  a  transfer  of  the 
trusts  from  one  field  to  another.    Or  instead  of  a  manufacturer's  trust  in  this  country, 
we  would  havo  an  agent's  trust,  representing  foreign  manufacturers.    The  point  to 
be  reached  is  to  induce  competition,  and  to  do  thifi  the  largest  number  of  factories 
should  be  encouraged — the  tariff  so  reduced  as  to  accomplish  this  result.    If  the  tarifi 
is  BO  laid  as  to  equalize  costs  of  production,  protect  labor  and  the  capital  invested — for 
one  is  useless  without  the  other — then  the  best  result  has  been  obtained  that  is  pos- 
sible through  the  force  of  competitive  laws.    A  policy  of  restriction,  as  proposed  in 
the  Chicago  platform,  leads  unerringly  to  the  encouragement  of  trusts,  and  if  that 
doctrine  is  applied  it  will  have  the  Government  actively  engaged  in  three  directions: 
Collecting  revenue  until  the  prohibitory  point  is  reached,  to  be  given  backto  the  people 
or  spent  in  extravagant  ways ;  levying  a  tariff  on  articles  not  produced  in  this  country 
when  the  prohibitory  point  is  reached,  such  as  tea  and  coffee  f  and  thirdly,  in  enact- 
ing and  enforcing  a  law  to  squelch  the  trusts  and  monopolies  built  up  under  the  re- 
strictive system. 

As  I  understand  the  Saint  Louis  platform,  it  contemplates  the  maintenance  of  onr 
factories  and  the  protection  of  our  labor  upon  such  basis  as  will  hinder  trusts,  if  not 
destroy  them,  and  give  to  the  people  the  money  unjustly  made  by  combinations,  in 
addition  to  that  now  collected  by  the  Government  in  excess  of  its  requirements.  This 
will  induce  competition  and  give  new  life  to  business,  while  it  at  least  curtails  the 
bounties  of  the  trusts  and  combinations. 

Does  not  the  United  States  census  give  the  increase  in  workingmen  as  well  as  the 
increase  in  population  ff  My  belief  is,  if  this  country  is  restricted  to  the  home  market, 
as  proposed  by  the  Republicans,  the  labor  element  will  increase  in  greater  ratio  than 
consumption  and  the  existing  evils  will  be  augmented  year  by  year.  We  must  con- 
sider the  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  new  industries  or  of  making 
money  rapidly  in  our  country.  This  will  add  to  the  working  element,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  must  vastly  outgrow  the  consuming  ability  of  the  people  other 
than  workingmen,  for  the  latter  is  a  large  consumer  of  the  product  of  his  own  labor, 
and  can  not  be  benefited  by  taxing  himself  directly  or  indirectly.  Then  our  pablic 
lands  will  soon  be  occupied  and  this  outlet  largely  curtailed.  So  all  the  agencies  at 
work  conspire  to  increase  the  manufacturing  working  force  at  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  consuming  force  outside  this  working  force.  If  this  is  true,  a  policy  of  such 
restriction  as  the  Republicans  propose  will  bring  this  country  like  unto  a  great  steun- 
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boiler  withoat  a  safoty-yalye  and  in  whioh  the  steam  is  made  faster  than  need,  and  a 
destractiye  ezploeion  most  follow.  This  constantly-increasing  supply  of  mnsde 
most  compete  with  itself  and  lower  its  own  valne  if  pent  up  in  this  country. 
The  true  policy  is^  keep  all  of  onr  markets  not  for  trusts  and  monopolies  to  rob,  but 
for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  get  all  the  outlet  we  can.  To 
this  end  let  in  raw  material,  for  on  this  there  has  been  little  labor  expended,  and  of 
ail  manner  of  wealth  none  can  lie  still  until  future  generations  need  it  with  so  little 
expense  and  so  little  detriment  t«  the  people  as  raw  material.  God  made  it,  or  makes 
i:  every  day,  and  even  in  the  case  of  wool,  the  grass  furnished  by  rain  and  sunshine 
does  the  work,  and  ixi  it  is  but  little  of  human  sweat,  toil,  or  risk. 

And,  as  1  once  before  wrote  yon,  it  is  no  answer  to  the  demand  for  tariff  reform  to 
point  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country.  The  country  has  wonderful  resources, 
and  has  increased  despite  our  civil  war  and  its  enormous  taxation.  As  long  as  the 
ronntry  was  thinly  populated,  lands  at  our  doors  to  be  fenced  and  cultivated  at  will, 
and  onr  immense  trunk  lines  of  railroad  to  build,  we  were  bound  to  grow.  But 
we  are  rapidly,  bom  as  our  nation  was  in  the  full  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century 
▼ith  all  Europe  to  fill  up  with,  becoming  an  advanced  people.  We  had  no  boyhood, 
and  our  years  of  middle  life  will  be  comparatively  few.  We  must  look  quickly  to 
all  the  ailments  that  beset  the  maturer  age  of  a  nation.  We  must  continue  to  grow 
rich  and  honestly  distribute  that  increase  as  far  as  law  and  Justice  can  go. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  M.  Athbrtos. 

Hod.  Jambs  B.  Bxck, 

U.  8.  8€nat9, 
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Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 
Waskingtony  J).  C,  May  26, 1888. 

The  Babeommittee  met  at  11  a.  m.  Preseat,  Senatorti  Allisoa  (cbair- 
man),  JoDes,  Hiscock,  Yoorhees,  Beck,  and  Harris. 

Mr.  Charles  Briee,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Kadford,  the  secretary,  of 
the  Xational  Committee  of  Gold  and  Silver  Beaters,  appeared  before 
the  oommittee  and  presented  the  following  petitions : 

New  York,  May  24, 1868. 
To  tl«  hamordbU  Finance  Committee  of  Senate : 

Sirs:  We,  the  undersized,  cituenef  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  committee  repre- 
ientiog  the  gold  and  silver  beaters  throaghoat  the  conn  try,  would  respectfully  present 
th«  Ibfiowing  facts  for  ^onr  consideration : 
The  present  daty  on  imported  gold-leaf  is  $1.50  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 
The  cheapness  of  labor  in  Europe  is  an  element  of  so  great  disadvantage  to  the 
American  gold  and  silver  beaters  that  we  are  unable  with  the  present  low  duty  to 
e^  more  than  $11  per  week  of  sixty  hours. 

loa  will  perceive  the  great  difference  by  the  following  scale  of  wages  paid  in  this 
ooantry  and  In  Germany : 

Marks. 
Geimaav: 

Imelter  and  flatter « 25.00 

lenteher  and  2  assistants  (girls) 28.80 

2  shoder  beaters  and  3  girl  assistants 57.60 

16 mold-beaters,  at  16  marks  80  pfennigs  each 268.80 

4  filters  (girls),  12  marks  10  pfennigs  each 48.40 

4brimeTa  (girls),  12  marks  10  pfennigs  each 48.40 

21  cutters  (girls),  13  marks  each 263.00 

Total 740.00 

or  less  than  $180,  producing  220,600  leaves  of  gold. 

The  system  is  altogether  different  in  the  United  States,  but  the  cost  to  produce 
&0,H00  leaves  woala  amount  to  $795. 

We  earnestly  nrii^e  that  you  foster  the  art  of  gold-beating  in  this  country  by  increase 
ing  the  daty  on  gold-leaf  to  $2.50  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 

While  the  ose  of  bronze  or  Dntcn  metal  in  leaf  has  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
dnriug  the  last  few  years,  there  is  not  a  single  leaf  manufactured  in  this  country, 
owingto  the  low  rate  of  duty. 

In  flLrth,  Bavaria,  a  metal-beater  will  beat  8,400  leaves  per  day,  and  he  only  re- 
ceives 20  marks  per  week  for  first-class  work. 

The  European  manufacturers  in  Augsburg,  FUrth,  and  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  are 
sble  to  place  their  goods  here  so  cheap  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufactur  eany  in  this 
country. 

We  think  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  imitation  leaf  should  not  be  taxed  suffl« 
cisatly  to  permit  it  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  it  would  furnish  employ* 
■sent  and  support  to  several  thousand  people. 

,  Tour  petitioners  would  most  respectinllv  suggest  further,  that  to  enable  tho  Ameiw 
lean  woricman  to  beat  Dutch  metnl  in  leax  the  duty  be  increased  to  30  cents  per  100 
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leaves  instead  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  at  present,  so  that  bronze  or  Dntcl^ 
metal  in  leaf  that  is  proiluced  by  prison  and  pauper-paid  labor  in  Enrope  can  not 
compete  with  the  labor  of  free  American  workmen. 

we  also  urge  that  you  recommend  an  increased  duty  on  bronze  powder  to  25  cent^ 
per  pound  on  all  imported  powder. 

And  your  petitioners  beinj^  anxious  to  lay  all  the  facts  before  your  honorable  com^ 
mittee  and  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  to  fully  explain  in  writing  the  pecaliaritie« 
of  gold  and  motal  beating,  we  most  earnestly  request  that  you  will  grant  us  the  privi^ 
lege  of  apperrin^  before  you  to  state  our  case  more  fully,  and  having  struggled  fo] 
years  to  obtr>ia  relief  through  Congress,  we  feel  we  can  not  do  justice  to  those  w< 
represent  without  a  personal  explrnn'  Ion  to  your  honorable  committee. 
With  all  due  respect,  we  submit  the  foregoing  for  your  consideration. 
Trusting  you  will  suRtain  us  in  our  conclusions, 
Yours,  respectfully  and  truly, 

Charles  Brice, 
President,  262  W,  39^^  Street,  New  York. 

Edwin  Radford, 
Secretary f  29  Sullivan  Street^  New  York. 

Francis  Krelt, 
Treasurer,  638  W.  bOth  Street,  New  York. 


lb  (he  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  qni  Hie  Bouse  of  Bepresentaiites,  as 

sembled : 

Your  humble  petitioners,  praying  for  relief  as  the  gold  and  silver  beaters  of  the 
United  States,  showeth — 

(1)  The  pitiful  condition  of  the  above  trade,  with  a  view  to  adopt  a  remedy  by  an 
increased  duty  being  levied  on  the  understated  articles,  gold-lea^  bronze  or  Dutch 
metal  in  leaf  aud  powder. 

(2)  Gold-beaters  for  several  years  have  been  compelled  to  work  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  wages  owing  to  foreign  competition;  that  many  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
trade,  as  they  could  not  earn  a  subsistence. 

(3)  We  are  an  organized  body  and  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  our  present  condition  is  not  the  result  of  home  competition. 

(4)  Your  petitioners  beg  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to  the  fact  that  oar  condition 
is  even  more  deplorable  now  than  it  was  one  year  ago,  when  we  were  compelled  to  peti- 
tion CoDgress  to  r  fford  us  relief  by  raising  the  duty  on  gc^d-leaf,  bronze  or  Dutch 
metal  i  n  leaf  and  po  wder . 

(5)  The  importation  of  the  above  mentioned  articles  continues  to  increase  to  an 
alarming  extent,  as  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows. 

(6)  It  is  a  lact  that  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1887  has 
increased  more  than  160  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

(7)  Our  wages  are  exceedingly  low,  as  you  can  Judge  by  the  fact  that  oar  union 
only  demands  fll  per  week  of  sixty  hours'  labor. 

(6)  Gold-beaters  earn  less  wages  now  than  they  did  before  the  war,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive competition  from  European  manufacturers. 

(9)  Whereas  the  duty  on  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  (which  is  taxed  only  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  although  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  cost  .35  per  cent.  t4} 
import)  is  shown  to  be  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  $110,187.30,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  amount  has  increased  to  $135,372. 

(10)  We  are  also  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  fact  that  during  the  years  mentioned 
below  the  value  of  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  and  powder  imported  was— 


Year. 


1880 

]88l 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Amoant- 


$245,064 
273,8*3 
345.310 
385,848 
473,607 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 


Making  a  total  in  eigbt  yean  of. 


AmouoL 


$347,302 
555.115 
606,214 


8.234,293 


(It)  We  would  further  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  uo 
bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  manufactured  in  this  country,  not  because  we  ar«  un- 
able to  manufacture  the  article,  but  because  we  cai)  not  compete  with  the  foreigu 
^orku)cn  and  earn  living  wages. 
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(13)  We  CRtimate  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  valne  of  imported  bronze  or  Datch 
mt;tal  iu  leaf  aod  powder  is  consamed  iu  labor  and  profit. 

Therefore,  taking  the  amount  as  before  stated,  viz |3, 234, 293. 00 

Deduct  value  of  metal  used  and  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  etc 646, 858. 60 

2, 587, 434. 40 
Amount  of  duty  paid .' 504,627.00 

Amoant  of  profit  and  labor  lost  to  the  workmen  of  this  country,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  employers  and  workmen  in  Europe 2, 082, 807. 40 

(13)  The  European  manufacturers  of  bronze  and  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  and  powder 
have  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  those  articles.  So  long  aa 
the  duty  is  so  small  it  is  impossible  for  American  workmen  to  conii>etc. 

^14)  We  would  further  desire  to  state  the  fact  that  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf 
i5  displacing  gold-leaf  in  this  country  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  that  articles  gilt- 
vith  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  are  being  sold  to  the  public  and  represented  as  gilt 
with  gold-leaf. 

(15)  8o  that  the  genuine  eold-leaf  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country  is  super- 
i^ed  by  the  imitation  article  that  is  wholly  manufactured  in  Europe,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  industry. 

(16)  We  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  facts  that  we  are  informed,  through  relia- 
ble sathority,  that  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  is  manufactured  in  some  prisons  in 
Europe. 

(17)  Having  stated  facts  drawn  from  official  reports,  you  will  readily  see  that  the 
importation  of  gold-leaf  this  year  is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year. 

(Vi)  Vour  memorialists  earnestly  urge  that  you  foster  the  art  of  gold-beating  in  this 
ctjQotry  by  increasing  the  duty  on  gold-leaf  to  62.50  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 

(19)  And  also,  to  Increase  the  duty  on  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  to  a  sx>ecifio 
duty  of  30  cents  per  100  leaves,  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  bronze  powder  to  25  cents 
per  poand  on  all  bronze  powders,  so  that  American  workmen  may  be  enabled  to  open 
ap  SD  important  industry  in  the  United  States  without  being  compelled  to  compete 
with  the  priscm  and  pauper-paid  labor  of  Europe. 

(20^  And  for  which  your  humble  petitioners,  representing  the  workmen  of  the  differ- 
ent eities  where  gold-beating  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  will  ever  pray. 

Dated  at  New  York,  N.  T.,  January,  1888. 

C.  Brice,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  F.  Keely,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  A.  McQueen,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  E.  Ra<lford,  New  YdVk,N.  Y  ;  H.  P.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
A.  Kennedy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  G.  S.  Kiel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  Greer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  C.  W.  Forbusb,  Boston,  Mass. ;  G.  C.  Russell,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  G.  W.  Harris,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  O'Brien,  Bostou,  Mass. ;  H.  Fitzger- 
ald, Springfield,  Mass. ;  F.  A.  GruHs,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  G.  L.  Blay don,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  F.  A.  Gropp,  Hartford, Conn. ;  A.  Miltnor,  Jersey  City, N.  J.; 
W.  Jones,  Jersey  City,  N.J. ;  L.  Keller,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  L.  F.Reeves, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  C.  Mullen,  Chicago,  111. ;  W. ' Petersohn,  Chicago,  Ul. ;  J. 
Kingswood,  Chicago,  111. 
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Senator  Allison.  What  is  yonr  business  t 

Mr.  Bkicb.  I  am  a  gold  and  silver  beater. 

Senator  Allison.  You  have  presented  two  petitions  here. 

Mr.  Brice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  You  have  stated  that  you  wish  to  add  something. 
"ill  you  state  very  briefly  what  you  propose. 

Mr.  Bbicb.  I  had  prepared  a  statement  which  I  was  going  to  read, 
bat  1  will  cut  it  short.  Several  years  ago  I  appeared  before  the  Tariff 
Commigsion  in  relation  to  this  matter.  At  that  time  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing in  regard  to  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  because  the  quantity  that  was 
imported  then  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  has  been  for 
several  years  past.  We  were  then  suffering  the  low  duties  on  gold-leaf, 
but  the  importation  has  still  increased.  Gold-leaf  is  manufactured  in 
^teveu  States,  I^ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Mass£^ 
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olinsettSy  GonnecticQt,  Ohio,  Rhode  laland,  Maryland,  Kentacky,  and 
California.  Some  years  afterwards  tiie  Bnbjeet  came  np  before  (.^ongress. 
I  did  not  oome  on  myself,  but  we  sent  in  petitions  and  had  friends 
here  that  were  looking  after  our  interests.  Olrcumstances  did  not  per- 
^nit  our  committee  to  come  on  at  that  time.  ^  There  was  an  increase  iu 
the  committee.  I  think  Mr.  Bandall  was  then  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  an  increase  given  to  ns,  but  when  the  committee 
made  its  report  I  believe  it  was  stricken  oat  Previous  to  1883  the 
amount  of  metal  leaf  imported 

Senator  Allison.  You  have  given  those  figures  in  your  petition.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  suppose  not,  as  you  have  the  petition.  The  wages  that 
we  are  receiving  to-day  are  at  the  rate  of  $11  per  week.  That  is  the 
union  rate  of  wages  and  is  exactly  what  we  received  previons  to  the 
war.  Some  few  years  previous  to  that  it  was  a  little  higher.  During 
the  war  of  course  the  wages  advanced  a  little.  We  did  not  dare  to  ad- 
vance and  keep  up  with  many  other  industries,  because  we  were  afraid 
of  importations  interfering  with  us.  After  the  war  was  over  several 
years  matters  got  depressed,  everything  became  very  dull  and  there  wa^ 
competition  at  home  and  we  were  obliged  to  come  down  still  lower. 
Several  years  afterwards  matters  improved  and  there  was  quite  a  ran 
of  this  gold-leaf.  At  that  time  the  demand  tor  the  metaMeaf  was  not 
quite  so  great.  We  then  got  an  advance  and  were  in  hopes  we  would 
be  able  to  hold  it.  It  was  slightly  over  the  present  rate  of  wages.  1 
suppose  we  enjoyed  that  advance  about  eighteen  months  and  then  the 
importations  began  coming  in  so  rapidly  and  interfering  with  us  that 
in  order  to  keep  the  majority  of  our  men  employed  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages 
we  were  forced  to  come  down.  Then  the  metaMeaf  was  also  on  the  in- 
crease and  it  has  steadily  increased^  as  you  can  see  by  our  report,  from 
1880  until  the  present  year.  It  has- so  materially  interfered  with  gold- 
leaf  that  it  has,  I  was  going  to  say  completely,  but  not  quite  that,  it  has 
to  a  great  extent  replaced  the  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  the  Dutch- metal  leaf. 

Mr.  Bbigb.  That  is  the  Dutch-metal  leaf. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  it  used  for  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  For  decorating  purposes.  It  is  used  for  sign  purposes, 
and  they  use  it  on  books,  ^bums,  Bibles,  pictures,  and  everything  oi 
that  sort. 

Senator  Allison.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes.  They  have  a  patent  English  varnish  which  they 
apply  to  it  which  gives  it  a  beautiful  luster  after  it  is  burnished,  etc. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  It  is  comparatively  cheap  as  regards  gold-leaf, 
is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir;  it  is,  but  after  we  get  a  generation  educated  np 
so  as  to  understand  it,  its  effect,  etc.,  then  we  begin  to  do  a  little  better 
on  gold  leaf.  In  the  mean  time  the  present  generation  is  using  this 
metal-leaf  and  we  are  suffering. 

Senator  Voobhees.  What  is  the  metal-leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  The  German-metal  leaf,  an  imitation  of  gold-leaf.  It  is 
got  up  ill  the  same  style,  only  not  all  booked.  It  costs  a  little  more  to 
have  it  booked. 

Senator  Voobhees.  It  is  not  as  durable  as  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  it  distinguishable  from  gold-leaf  by  the  eye? 

Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir.  I  will  show  you  some  of  the  genuine  gold.  When 
they  apply  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  to  any  picture-frame  or  any  fine  book  • 
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aud  pot  the  English  patent  varnish  on  it  it  requires  an  expert  to  tell 
tbe  diflference  between  that  and  gennine  gold.  I  will  pass  some  speci- 
mens of  gold  around  and  you  may  see  them.  [Submits  specimens  of 
pld-leaf  to  the  committee.]  When  you  come  to  look  through  genu- 
ine gold-leaf  you  can  almost  read  a  newspaper  through  it,  but  you 
can  not  do  that  with  the  Dutch-metal  leaf.  You  caTi  not  see  through 
that  Those  who  are  not  experts  in  order  to  tell  the  diftereuce  between 
the  two  will  use  acids.  A  gold  beater  is  not  obliged  to  do  that,  because, 
in  order  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two,  he  takes  it  in  this  way 
and  looks  through  it  [illustrating].  I  h'ave  here  some  gold  leaf  which 
yoa  can  see  right  through.  It  is  twenty-three  carats,  and  somethiitg 
over,  fine.  If  you  attempt,  however,  to  look  through  any  part  of  this 
pack  of  metal  which  I  have  here  you  will  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Senator  Allison.  What  does  the  Dutch  metal  cost! 

Mr.  Bbioe.  About  90  cents  a  package  of  500  leaves,  I  think. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  Is  it  a  product  of  Holland! 

Mr.  Bbige.  It  is  manufactured  ic\  a  number  of  places  in  Germany, 
Ftiith,  Nuremberg,  etc.    It  was  originally  manufaetared  in  Belgium. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  package  of  this  composition  f 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  have  named  the  retail  rate  of  the  importer  aud  submit 
the  bill  to  the  committee. 

Seoator  Allison.  Does  this  bill  refer  to  the  package  you  have  pro- 
dacedf 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  The  cost  of  t^at  was  95  cents. 

Mr.  Bbicb.  That  is  the  cost  here  today. 

Senator  Allison.  With  duty  added  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  With  duty  added ;  the  retail  price  to-day.  There  is  the 
bill  as  we  received  it 

Senator  Allison.  How  many  leaves  are  probably  in  this  package  t 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Five  hundred  leaves  is  what  they  guaranty  in  that 
package. 

Senator  Allison.  A  package  of  500  leaves  costs  you  95  cents  retail 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bbicb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  Is  that  metal  manufactured  here  at  all  t 

Mr.  Bbicb.  Not  a  particle  of  it. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  does  the  corresponding  gold-leaf  cost  9 

Mr.  Bbicb.  The  rate  it  was  sold  at  today  was  $7  per  pack  of  500 
leaves. 

Senator  Yoobhbbs.  Then  there  is  the  difference  between  95  cents 
and  $7. 

Mr.  Bbicb.  ,Ye8,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscocs.  What  is  this  metal  leaf  f 

Mr.  Bbicb.  It  is  75  per  cent,  copper  and  25  per  cent,  spelter.  The 
gold-leaf  is  within  a  carat  of  being  pure  fine  gold. 

Senator  HiscocK.  For  gilding  pur|)oses  is  one  practically  just  as  good 
as  the  other  f 

Mr.  Bbicb.  You  can  gild  with  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  and  make  it  look 
^ry  good  and  it  will  answer  for  a  few  months  ^  but  when  the  air  gets 
at  it  and  yon  handle  it  a  little  it  will  discdlor.  The  gold-leaf  with  any 
land  of  oare  will  last  for  years.  The  house  I  am  employed  in  used  to 
sopply  people  200  packs  a  month  in  the  book-binding  trade,  and  to  day 
they  supply  them  with  35  to  50  packs  a  month,  and  the  balance  used  is 
the  Dutch-metal  leaf.  Many  of  the  houses  abroad  are  sending  their 
books  into  the  market  here  with  this  metal-leaf  on  them. 
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Senator  AixisCn.  That  is,  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  books  ff 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir.  Our  manafacturers  here,  in  order  to  comx)ete 
with  thera,  have  to  resort  to  the  same  means  and  to  use  this  metal  leaf. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  houses  we  are  employed  in  have  been  usin^ 
the  metal-leaf  instead  of  the  gold-leaf.  Houses  that  used  to  ase  two 
and  three  hnndred  packs  a  month  of  gold-le^^f  have  got  down  to  betweeu 
fifty  and  one  hundred  packs  a  month. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  are  you  called  gold-beaters  1  Does  that  in^ 
dicato  the  process  f 

Mr.  Bbice.  It  indicates  the  process.  We  have  several  processes 
which  we  go  through.  The  skins  that  we  beat  the  gold  ont  in  are  very 
tender,  and  it  requires  an  amount  of  intelligence  equal  to  that  for  auy 
other  art  or  business.    Webster  defines  ours  as  an  art. 

Senator  Habeis.  Your  avocation  is  to  convert  the  solid  metal  into 
the  leaf! 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir.  Our  employers  buy  the  solid  metal  and  put  in 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  22  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Senator  Allison.  To  the  ounce  .of  goldf 

Mr.  Bbice.  To  the  ounce  of  gold.  Then  they  run  it  through  steel 
rollers  into  a  ribbon  about  three  or  tour  times  the  length  of  thin  room. 
Then  it  is  weighed  out  to  the  men,  fifty  pennyweight  to  each  man, 
who  cut  it  up  into  pieces,  making  about  180  pieces.  The  first 
process  is  a  new  patent  that  has  been  gotten  up.  The  pieces  are  about 
3  inches  square,  or  a  little  under,  and  we  beat  them  ont  and  lay  them 
in  batches,  25  or  50,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  cut  them  in  four  quarters, 
making  4  times  180.  The  next  process  is  the  shoder.  The  shoder 
originally  was  a  mold  made  from  these  skins  taken  from  the  intestines 
of  a  bullock — vulgarly  speaking,  4;he  bum  gut— cleaned  and  fixed  up 
in  frames  and  cut  in  various  sizes.  After  they  have  been  pretty  well 
worked  out  then  we  get  them  down  by  shodering.  That  is  the  sec- 
ond process.  We  take  about  7  pennyweights  off  and  reduce  it  all 
the  time.  The  next  is  the  mold.  The  mold  takes  a  loaf  pretty  near 
as  large  as  the  sample  I  show  the  committee,  each  mold  holding  900 
skins.  We  fill  the  molds  out  of  that  shoder  and  start  with  180  pieces, 
and  we  wind  up  with  about  3,000  leaves,  at  least  we  put  in  2,700  any- 
how. We  always  have  a  surplus  over,  pretty  near  3,000  leaves.  When 
the  last  process  is  through  you  can  read  a  newspaper  through  the  leaf. 
Then  we  send  it  to  the  cutting-room,  and  the  girls  cut  it  up.  The  girls 
get  2^  cente  a  book,  25  leaves  in  each  book.  They  have  a  little  cutting- 
wagon,  as  we  call  it.  They  cut  the  sheets  3|  inches  siiuare.  They  get 
50  cente  a  pack  for  cutting  a  pack  of  20  books.  In  Germany  they  get 
15  cents  a  pack. 

Senator  Vogrhees.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  a  practical  point 
we  want  to  arrive  at.  Whereaboute  do  you  want  help  t  Where  do 
yon  want  protection  ?  Do  you  want  protection  against  this  cheap  com- 
modity, metal-leaf? 

Mr.  Brice.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  little,  also,  on  the 
gold-leaf,  because  the  amount  imported  is  so  very  large.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  make  higher  wages. 

Senator  Voorhees.  I  can  see  how  that  may  be,  but  is  there  any  feas- 
ible or  practicable  way  by  which  we  can  shut  out  the  competition  of  the 
other  stuff  against  you  t  It  would  take  a  duty  that  would  be  prohibi- 
tory, it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  lIisoooK.  Let  me  ask  a  question  to  supplement  the  question 
of  Senator  Voorhees.  The  moment  you  put  a  high  duty  on  this  Dutob- 
metal  leaf  then  it  is  going  to  be  manufactured  here. 
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Mr.  Srice.  Yea,  sir;  Ihat  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Hiscocx.  Tlie  moment  you  pot  a  protective  duty  npoa  it  as 
a  matter  of  coarse  you  ran  ri|::bt  into  id  berc.  Then  the  gold  leaf  has 
got  to  stand  the  comparison  and  te^^t  as  a  business  matter  against  the 
metal-leaf. 

Mr.  Brigs.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  You  can  not  help  it  at  all.  It  has  got  to  be 
maile  here  if  it  is  not  sent  here  from  abroad. 

Senator  Alj^ison.  The  present  duty  on  Dutch  metal  is  10  x>cr  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Ebicb.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  gold-leaf  there  is  a  specific  duty  of  $  1.50 
for  500  leaves  3|  inches  square. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  equivalent  specific  duty  of  10  per 
eenU  ad  valorem  on '600  leaves  of  Dutch  metal  t  Kinety-ttve  cents  is 
the  retail  cost  of  500  leaves.  What  is  the  cost  of  500  leaves  of  that 
metal  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Brioe.  The  principal  thing  is  the  labor. 

Senator  Allison.  Very  well ;  but  what  is  the  cost  t  Of  course,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  these  are  of  a  particular  size  t 

Mr.  Brice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Now  what  is  the  cost  of  500  leaves  of  Dutch  metal 
in  Germany  f  The  bill  you  have  submitted  shows  that  500  leaves  cost 
95  cents  here  at  retail.    That  is  with  the  duty  paid,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Transportation  and  manufacturer's  profit  also. 

Senator  Allison.  Transportation  is  not  an  imi)ortant  item. 

Senator  Harris.  I  suppose  it  does  not  amouAt  to  very  much,  but 
still  it  is  an  item. 

Mr.  Brice.  The  cost  would  run  between  40  and  50  cents,  but  it  is  a 
difiicalt  matter  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  importer  in  conversation  just 
what  the  ca<%t  is.    That  is  where  our  principal  trouble  has  been. 

Senator  Allison.  But  you  can  tell  something  about  it.  It  would  prob- 
ably amount  to  45  or  50  cents. 

Mr.  Kadfobd.  Yes,  sir, or  less;  taking  all  the  different  classes  that 
are  imported.  There  is  some  sent  in  that  they  call  the  elephant  leaf. 
I  think  that  will  retail  for  50  cents  a  pack. 

Senator  YooRHBES.  Have  you  formulated  in  your  petition  exactly 
vbat  you  want. 

Mr.  Brice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  I  would  like  to  get  from  you  as  near  as  I  can  an 
e»tlinate  of  the  cost  of  500  leaves  of  this  Dutch  metal  at  the  place  of 
maoafacture. 

Mr.  Badford.  The  box  here  contains  5,000  leaves. 

Senator  Allison.  Of  Dutch  metal  f 

Mr.  Radford.  Of  Dutch  metal.  This  metal  leaf  I  purchased  the  day 
before  we  came  here  for  $5 — the  whole  package.  They  would  not 
(livide  100  leaves  for  us,  and  1  was  compelled  to  take  it  all.  I  paid  $5 
ibr  the  5.000  leaves  of  Dutch  metal. 

Senator  Allison.  Where  did  you  buy  itt 

Mr.  Badford.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Allison.  Did  you  buy  of  a  retailer  t 

Mr.  Hadford.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  had  been  there  in  the  morning  and  (lid 
not  like  to  ask  him  for  another  invoice,  because  I  thought  he  was  eyeing 
me.  We  have  reason  to  believe  the  importers  are  watching  us.  They 
bave  seen  our  prooeedings^  and  we  have  reason  to  know  they  have  their 
^eaoQiis. 
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Senator  Allison.  Can  yon  not  give  ns  approximately  the  cost  of 
that  metal  on  the  other  side  t 

Mr.  Radford.  Koj  I  can  not.    We  do  not  know  how  to  get  at  it. 

Senator  Allison.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  is 
labor t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  The  intrinsic  valne  of  the  metal  is  about  16  cents. 

Senator  Allison.  In  5,000  leaves  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Not  more  than  that.  The  remainder  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  labor  and  the  profit 

Mr.  Bbige.  a  gentleman  started  in  business  in  East  New  York  eight 
years  ago  to  manufacture  this  Dutch-metal  lea£  He  was  paying  his 
men  $9  per  week.  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  from  him.  He  was 
getting  $1.25  a  pack  at  that  time.  The  importers  came  in  competition 
with  him  and  got  him  down  to  75  cents.  They  did  this  in  the  course 
of  a  few  mouths,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  to  go  out  of  business. 
He  states  that.  He  does  not  state  here,  although  we  know  it,  that 
after  he  went  out  of  the  business  they  went  back  to  the  original  rates, 
$1.25.  "We  presume  if  we  are  wiped  out  of  existence  the  experience 
will  be  the  same  with  goid-leaf;  that  the  importers  will  go  back  to 
the  original  rate,  and  make  the  consumer  pay  it  as  usual.  The  man 
who  makes  this  affidavit  swears  to  what  I  have  stated  with  that  one 
exception,  but  he  admits  that  is  the  fact  also. 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is  in  respect  to  the  Dutch-metal  leaf,  is  it  f 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. .  He  is  now  a  silver-beater.  He  has  turned  his 
attention  to  silver.  He  would  have  had  to  rSduce  the  pay  of  the  men 
to  about  $5  a  week  to  compete  with  the  other  business.  It  is  true 
today  that  through  competition  with  the  importers  the  rates  are  lower 
than  they  were  eight  years  ago. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brice  is  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Charles  Wieeekel,  residing  at  126  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island 

If.  r. 

New  Tobk,  January  97, 1888. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  started  the  mannfactnre  of  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf 
eigbt  years  ago. 

I  sold  the  leaf  for  |1.25  per  pack  of  500  leaves  3|  sqnare.  The  importers  then  sold 
for  $1.20  and  they  continued  to  underseU  me  nntil  I  was  compelled  to  sell  as  low  as 
75  cents  per  pack,  and  I  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  entirely. 

The  wages  I  paid  my  men  to  beat  the  leaf  was  $9  per  week,  and  the  wages  they 
pay  for  the  manufacture  of  brouee  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  in  FUrth,  BavBria,  is  20 
marks,  or  less  than  $5.10  to  a  first-class  workman. 

Charlbs  Wibseekl. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27tb  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1888.  . 

C.  W.   C.   DlTHKR,  I 

Notary  Public  for  Kings  County,  N.  T. 

I  think  I  gave  yoa  a  statement  that  Mr.  Milla  asked  from  me.  I  had 
a  little  conversation  with  him.  His  committee  answered  oar  commu- 
nication and  stated  at  that  time  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  hear- 
ing to  any  industry  as  yet.  I  have  one  of  tbestatements  here.  I  have 
also  a  statement  given  l^  a  German  on  the  cost  of  mannfftctiiring  a 
certain  number  of  leaves  in  Germany  and  a  statement  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  anion  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  same  niimber  in 
America. 
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The  statements  referred  to  by  the  witneiss  are  as  follows : 

Nbw  York,  May  22, 1888. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  cost  to  inanafaotare  2Si>0,000  leaves  of  gold  at  the  union 
late  of  wages  paid  throughout  the  United  States  is  f'i95. 

Alex.  McQueek, 
President  of  the  Gold  Beaters'  Union, 

Swotn  before  me  this  S2d  day  of  Hay,  1888 

Joseph  E.  Muitlint, 
Notary  Pnblio,  New  Tork  County. 


8eaU  of  wages  paUd  in  Qtmumyfeflr  t\»  momi/aoliire  cfgold  leaf* 

Harks. 

1  melter  and  flatter 1 25.00 

lenteher  and  2  assistants  (girls) 2^.80 

Sdioder  beaters  and  2  assistants  (girls) 57.60 

16  mold  beaters,  at  16.80  marks  each 268.80 

Ifiilers  (girls),  12.10  marks  each 48.40 

4  btimers  (girls)  12.10  marks  each, .     48.40 

21  entters  (girls)  13  marks  each 263.00 

Total ., 740.00 

(Prodaeing  220^800  leaves  of  gold.) 

Hiereby  certify  that  the  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledse  and  belief! 

Robert  Henke, 
75  Grand  etreet,  New  York* 

Sworn  before  me  this  23d  day  of  May,  1888. 

Joseph  E.  Mtjhliny, 
Notary  PubliCf  New  York  Voaniy* 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  have  do  doabt  that  a  great  deal  of  this  metaMeaf  is 
sold  for  gold-leaf  to  people  who  are  not  experts  and  do  not  know  the 
difference. 

Senator  Allison.  Yon  say  there  is  nobody  now  in  the  United  Stateis 
making  this  Dutch  metal  ? 

Mr.  Brice.  l^ot  at  present  to  our  knowledge.  We  have  made  in- 
quiry throaghont  the  United  States  from  all  our  representative  men. 

Senator  Habbis.  Is  the  process  of  manufacture  a  secret  ? 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Ob,  no. 

Senator  Harris.  It  can  be  manufactured  here! 

Mr.  Brice.  Oh,  it  can  be  manufactured  here ;  yes,  sir.  There  is  some 
Baachinery  required. 

Senator  Beck.  I  suppose  the  same  process  that  makes  the  genuine 
^ilmake  the  imitation  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  and  second  processes  we  can  put  ma- 
chinery on.  That  relieves  us  of  a  little  hard  work,  because  it  is  a  harder 
Qietal.  That  machinery  our  employers  can  put  up  in  less  than  sixty 
%8;  in  thirty  days,  in  fact. 

Senator  Hisoook.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  the  gold  genuine  and  the 

Dateh  metal  imitation.    It  is  a  new  industry.    That  is  all  there  is  about 

it 

Mr.  Bbice.  It  is  a  new  industry. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  In  other  words,  they  have  gone  to  work  to  fiud  a 
sobetitute  for  gold-leaf,  which  is  being  manufactured  and  imported  into 
this  country,  and  have  fixed  upon  a  combination  of  copper  and  spelter. 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  is  imported  here  into  this  country  as  copper  and 
^Iter,  and  so  far  as  thetrade  is  concerned  generallyy  unless  there  is  a 
BMid  perpetrated,  it  is  sold  as  copper  and  spelter. 
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SeDat6r  Allison.  It  is  not  sold  as  gold-leafl 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  rery  maeh  save^ 
by  using  the  imitation. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  is  a  difference  between  95  cents  and  $7  in 
cost    It  has  driven  the  gold-leaf  out  of  existence. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  looks  just  as  well  what  difference  does  it  make  1 

Senator  HisooG£.  That  is  one  of  the  points. 

Senator  Begk.  I  suppose  the  same  difficulty  would  exist  if  the  Dutch 
metal  leaf  was  made  hero. 

Mr.  Bbige.  That  might  be  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  gener 
ally  the  case,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  case  in  some  instances 
People  are  not  posted.  With  many  of  our  people  this  is  an  article  ol 
luxury,  and  when  you  get  to  a  house  where  they  know  what  they  ar< 
dealing  in  you  will  find  the  genuine  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Begk.  In  other  words,  this  is  really  what  you  want :  Th< 
people  of  this  country  are  getting  this  Dutch  leaf  so  cheap  that  yoc 
want  us  to  impose  a  tax  upon  it  so  that  you  can  stand  it.  You  want  ui 
to  put  on  a  tax  that  will  enable  you  to  compete  with  that  Dutch  leaf. 

Mr.  Brige.  We  would  like  to  have  a  sufficient  duty  to  give  us  an  op 
portunity  to  manufacture  it  here.  As  I  said,  a  number  of  our  men  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  business. 

Senator  Begk.  You  are  not  making  it  and  you  have  not  made  it 

Mr.  Bbige.  But  it  has  been  made,  as  I  will  show  you. 

Senator  Begk.  I  thought  you  said  it  had  not. 

Mr.  Bbige.  Not  for  seven  years  past;  not  a  particle  has  been  mada 

Senator  Begk.  Your  complaint  is  that  they  are  selling  it  very  cheap 
to'  the  people  who  want  the  Dutch  metal  to  put  on  their  books  and 
around  their  picture  frames ;  people  who  can  not  afford  to  buy  gold,  bat 
want  something  that  looks  pretty.  You  would  hke  to  have  ua  put  op 
such  a  tax  that  they  will  have  to  pay  twice  what  they  are  now  paying, 
and  then  you  will  make  it  for  them.    Is  not  that  about  itt 

Mr.  Bbige.  Well,  if  we  have  sufficient  tax  on  it,  and  the  people  will 
have  it,  all  we  want  is  an  opportunity  tomanufacture  it  here. 

Senator  Begk.  That  is  about  the  way  it  works. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  leaves.  I  would  suppose  that  if  there  was  moist- 
ure in  the  atmosphere  it  would  affect  the  Dutch  metal  so  that  it  woald 
not  endure  long.  The  gold-leaf  will  endure  until  it  wears  off.  It  strikes 
me  the  other  metal  will  suffer  from  oxidation. 

Mr.  Bbige.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  experience  show  that  this  imitation  leaf  that 
the  Dutch  make  lasts  as  long  as  the  gold-leaf  f 

Mr.  Bbige.  Oh,  it  will  not  last  as  long. 

Senator  Jones.  What  happens  to  it ;  does  it  wear  out  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  After  the  varnish  begins  to  wear  oft*  it  tarnishes  and  be- 
comes dark  and  discolored.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  know  pretty  well  what  they  are  doing  when  they  purchase  it,  and 
they  use  it  for  decorating  purposes;  for  instance,  in  the  building  of  a 
house,  which  they  sell  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  good  enough  to  sell  on  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes.  While  this  is  going  on  we  are  suffering.  The 
American  people  want  it,  and  we  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture it.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  many  of  our  men  have  been 
forced  away  from  their  business,  there  not  being  work  enough  for  them 
all  in  the  business. 

Senator  Allison.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
gold-leaf  t 
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Mr.  Brigb.  To-day,  I  sappoae  about  eleven  hundred  men;  I'think  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  handred.    There  are  a  number  of  boys  and  women 
besides. 
Senator  Allison.  Where  ! 

Mr.  Bbige.  Throughout  the  United  Stales.    I  think  there  are  about 
that  many  now. 

Senator  Allison.  You  also  ask  here  for  an  Increase  of  duty  or  for  a 
caty  on  bronze-powder  f 

Mr.  Bbicb.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  another  industry  that  we  can  turn  our 
retention  to. 
Senator  Allison.  What  is  bronze-powder! 

Mr.  Bbic£.  After  beating  this  material  up  they  can  clean  the  edges 
and  tarn  that  surplus  into  bronze-powder.    It  is  beat  up  in  a  mold  and 
after  it  is  beat  out  at  the  edges  and  the  edges  cleaned  down  they  turn 
that  into  the  bronze-powder.    They  have  the  machinery  to  ihake  a  very 
Soe  powder. 
Senator  Jones.  What  is  bronze-powder  used  fort 
Mr.  Bbige.  They  use  it  for  decorating  purposes  through  buildings 
HQd  the  like  of  that. 
Senator  Allison.  Is  it  imported  at  all  now  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  large  quantity  imported  in  the 
last  two  years ;  $400,000  dollars'  worth  last  year. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  remember  the  present  duty  on  bronze- 
powder! 
Mr.  Bbige.  Fifteen  per  cent  • 
Senator  Allison.  Ad  valorem  t 
Mr.  Bbige.  Ad  valorem. 

Senator  Allison.  Take  5,000  leaves  of  gold-leaf  such  as  you  have 
mentioned.     What  amount  of  bronze-powder  would  there  be  as  the 
residnam  of  that  work  t    In  other  words,  how  many  leaves  would  it  take, 
for  example,  to  make  a  pound  of  bronze-powdert 
Mr.  Bbige.  Out  of  the  gold-leaf  t 
Senator  Allison.  Yes;  out  of  the  gold-leaf. 
Mr.  Bbige.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  have  what  is  called  bronze-powder  from 
the  gold-leaf  at  all  Y 
Mr.  Bbige.  Oh,  we  have  some. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  In  the  manufacture  of  gold-leaf  what  per  cent,  of 
joar  material  goes  into  the  gold-leaf  and  what  percent,  into  the  bronze- 
powder! 

Mr.  Bbios.  I  can  not  say  exactly.    There  is  very  little  gold-bronze 
powder  used.    The  gold  leaf,  of  course,  is  a  large  quantity  compared 
vith  the  other.    The  powder  is  principally  from  the  composition. 
Senator  Allison.  From  Dutch  metal  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  gold-powder 
Twed.  ^  • 

Senator  Allison.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  percentage 
of  Datch-metal  bronze-powderf 

Mr.  Bbige.  There  is  about  twice  the  amount  of  the  bronze -powder 
anported. 

Senator  Habbis.  Oan  you  tell  what  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
gold-leaf  is  material  and  what  percentage  is  labor  f 

Mr.  Bricb.  There  are  4  pennyweights  6  of  gold  in  a  pack  of  20  books. 
That  is  14.25  worth  of  gold  in  the  package  of  500  leaves. 
Senator  Jones.  What  are  the  500  leaves  worth  f 
Mr.  Bbige.  They  are  selling  to-day  for  $6.90.    I  know  parties  that 
inve  bought  recently  for  that. 


Senator  Jones.  How  maoh  is  l^e  gold  worth  that  is  in  them  ^ 
Mr.  Bbioe.  The  gold  is  worth  (4.25. 
Senator  Jones.  Then  there  would  be  what  else! 
Mr.  Bbioe   There  is  50  cents  a  pack  for  catting,  to  the  girls. 
Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  about  30  per  cent,  labor  thenf 
Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  mean  $6.90  is  the  price  of  the  maaafact- 
urerst 
Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  the  retail  rate. 
Senator  Uabbis.  What  is  the  maoufiactarers'  rate! 
Mr.  Bbioe.'  The  cost  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  would  iike  to  have,  if  jou  can  give  the  figures,  the 
exact  cost  of  the  production  of  a  package  of  gold-leaf;   I  mean  the 
exact  cost  of  the  material  and  the  exact  cost  of  the  labor  that  enters 
into  it. 
Senator 'Allison.  Of  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  would  be  $4.25  for  the  gold — that  is  really  the 
amount  of  gold  in  it ;  $1.25  for  beating,  to  the  journeymen ;  50  cents  to 
the  girl  who  cuts  it;  25  cents  for  wear  and  tear. 
Senator  Habbis.  That  is  tbe  wear  and  .tear  of  the  machinery  t 
Mr.  Bbioe.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  molds  that  we  beat  these  oat 
in.  As  I  explained  to  you  they  are  very  delicate— the  intesUqes  of  a 
bullock.  Then  there  are  about  20  books,  and  about  18  or  20  cents  for 
them. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  actual  cost,  without  taking  into  account 
the  capital  invested  in  the  machinery  aad  plant. 
Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  labor  that  enters  into  it  is  the  beating,  thecnt- 
ting,  and  the  booking  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  We  have  to  prepare  our  skins  with  gypsum  in  order  that 
the  gold  shall  pass  over  without  adhering. 
Senator  Habbis.  You  have  an  item  of  25  cents  for  wear  and  tear  f 
Mr.  Bbioe.  We  will  put  that  all  into  the  labor. 
Senator  Habbis.  But  whether  you  can  legitimately  put  it  all  into 
the  labor  or  not  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Some  years  ago  my  employers  used  to  sell  the  old  molds 
and  get  $20  apiece  for  them  to  be  nsed  in  beating  metal-leaf.  Now  oar 
employers  tell  us  they  get  three  or  four  dollars.  We  could  take  the  molds 
and  turn  them  into  the  metaMeaf  beating.  All  the  employers  have 
got  to  do  is  simply  to  get  a  couple  of  steel  hammers  to  give  us  the  first 
and  second  processes.  We  could  not  earn  much  more  than  we  have 
been  earning  by  the  week,  but  all  the  year  round  we  would  have  more 
employment,  because  if  the  American  people  here  run  on  the  metaMeaf 
we  will  turn  our  attention  to  that,  and  then  when  they  begin  to  ran  on 
the  gold-leaf  we  can  change  and  turn  our  attention  to  that 

Senator  Jones.  You  particularly  asked  for  an  increase  of -the  duty 
on  bronze-powder. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  it  on  this  metaMeaf  partic- 
ularly, and  if  possible  something  on  the  gold-leaf,  because,  as  you  see, 
the  importation  since  we  got  the  present  wages  of  $11  per  week  has 
more  than  doubled. 
Senator  Allison.  You  are  an  actual  beater  t 
Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  You  are  one  of  the  men  who  received  wages  f 
Mr,  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir:  I  am. 

Senator  Allison.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  at  this  business) 
Mr.  Bbioe.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  years  that  I  left 
it  on  account  of  my  health,  I  have  been  at  it  since  1853. 
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Senator  Allison.  It  is  a  U^de,  is  it  not  t 

Hr.  Bbigs.  It  is  a  trade.  Webster  defines  it  as  an  art  We  call  it  a 
trade;  labor  work. 

Senator  Allison.  It  is  a  meohanical  industry. 

Mr.  B&iOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  It  requires  knowledge  and  skill. 

Mr.  Bbice.  It  does,  sir.  I  will  not  say  it  requires  more  than  any, 
bat  it  requires  equal  to  any  intelligent  meehanic  in  this  country  in  any 
other  industry. 

S^iator  Allison.  You  say  there  are  about  1,100  of  these  gold-beat- 
ers! 

Mr.  Bbigle.  I  think  so ;  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred  to-day. 

Senator  Allison.  That  does  not  include  the  girls  who  are  cutting  f 

Mr.  Bbice.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  not  skilled  labor,  although  of  course  it  re- 
qoires^a  little  experience  and  knowledge  in  making  up  these  books. 
Tliat  is  done  by  girls. 

Mr.  Brioe.  They  give  six  weeks  to  learn  it  in  many  cases.  If  you 
like,  the  secretary  will  read  some  statistics  of  the  importations.  It 
will  take  but  a  short  time.  A  business  like  ours  requires  a  great  deal 
of  brain- work.  As  I  say,  those  molds  are  very  delicate  that  they  beat 
the  gold  leaf  in,  and  if  you  h&ve  one  under  the  hammer  and  one  in  the 
press — we  have  to  put  them  in  presses  to  presa  the  dampness  out — 
wiiile  we  are  beating  on  one  we  must  keep  our  attention  on  the  other, 
l)ecause  if  we  overheat  it  and  spoil  it  it  is  $45  out  of  our  pnocket.  We 
have  got  to  pay  all  damages  to  molds  and  losses  of  that  kind,  and  all 
we  get  is  $11  a  week.    That  is  the  union  rate  to-day. 

Senator  HisGOCK.  When  did  they  first  commence  to  import  Dutch 
metal  into  this  country  so  as  to  practically  compete  With  you  t 

Mr.  Bbigk.  That  has  really  been  done  for  I  suppose  at  least  ten 
Tears  or  more.    Eight  years  ago  I  may  say  anyhow. 

Sttiator  HiSGOCK.  I  inquire  as  to  the  time  when  it  commenced  as  an 
earnest  competition  to  affect  you  materially.  I  do  not  mean  when  they 
first  commenced  to  bring  it  in  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Bbigb.  It  has  been  so  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Does  your  petition  state  the  wages  of  the  gold- 
beater! 
Mr. Bbige.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  all  stated  there. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  is  the  highest  the  wages  have  been  since 
18801 
Mr.  Bbiob.  Since  1880  at  one  time  we  had  the  wages  up  to  about  $13 

a  week  in  some*  of  the  shops  where  they  do  piecework.    We  eigoyed 

tliat  about  eighteen  months. 
Senator  Hisgogk.  When  was  thatf 
Mr.  Bbigs.  That  was  along  about  1881.    But  the  importations  then 

came  in  and  were  immense.    They  flooded  the  market.    The  result  was 

tbat  we  had  to  go  down  again  to  $9  per  week.    They  flooded  the  market 

with  gold-leaf. 
Senator  Hisgogk.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  On  the  prosent 

tariff  there  is  upon  gold-leaf  what  wages  could  you  afford  to  pay  in  this 

cooDtry  and  yet  compete  with  the  importation  f 
Mr.  Bbige.  If  we  had  the  increase  on  the  gold-leaf  f 
Senator  Hisgogs:.  No  ;  take  it  on  its  present  rate  of  duty. 
Mr.  Bbigb.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  providing  the  metal-leaf  is 

barred  out! 
Senator  Hibgoge.  Yes,  sir. 
llr.  Bbigb.  Wdl,  l  do  not  know  as  we  dare  go  above  the  present 
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flgnres.  Don't  yoa  see  that  the  greater  the  demand  the  greater  the  im 
portationt  If  we  go  above  our  present  figures  that  would  be  the  result. 
I  don't  even  think  we  could  hold  our  present  figure  much  longer  on 
account  of  the  increased  amount  imported  of  gold-leaf.  I  don't  see 
how  we  can.  This  is  what  is  worrying  our  people  to-day.  We  want  to 
Bee  if  we  can't  get  something  done  on  the  gold-leaf  as  well  as  the  metal. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Tour  idea  is  that  at  Sie  present  rate  of  duty  they 
won't  be  able  to  pay  more  than  the  present  wages  on  gold-leaf  even  if 
there  was  protection  against  that  metal  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Oh,  if  there  was  protection  against  that  metal  I  think 
they  might  allow  a  little  more. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Twelve  dollars  a  week  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  They  might  allow  that.  Even  if  they  did  not  we  would 
have  more  employment  the  year  roand. 

Senator  Hiscoos:.  The  wages  now  are  how  mnchY 

Mr.  Bbige.  Eleven  dollars  a  week. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Very  well,  let  it  be  put  at  the  basis  of  $11  a  week 
at  the  present  time.  If  you  were  protected  against  the  Dutch  metal 
you  probably  could  hold  $11  a  week  for  compensation  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  gold  metal. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  think  we  could. 

Sen  ator  Hisoocs:.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  gold-beaters 
abroad  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  have  a  statement  here.  Yon  will  find  it  in  the  statement. 
We  have  also  affidavits  which  show  you  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
220,800  leaves  in  Germany  and  the  cost  to  manufacture  the  same  num- 
ber here.  We  have  affidavits  fix>m  men  abroad  as  to  the  German  market 
and  also  have  affidavits  as  to  the  American  market  rates. 

Senator  Begk.  You  say  your  wages  are  $11  a  week  f  Are  you  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round  f 

Mr.  Bbige.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  rate  while  employed. 

Senator  Begs.  What  is  the  average  employment  during  the  year  f 

Mr*  Bbioe.  It  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  under  ten  months.  It 
has  been  about  nine  months  and  a  half. 

Senator  Begk.  Why  ! 

Mr.  Bbige.  Because  the  metal-leaf  is  on  the  increase  as  well  as  the 
gold-leaf— the  importations.  The  present  rate  of  wages,  $11  a  week,  to 
beat  out  gold  is  just  what  we  had  previous  to  the  war. 

Senator  Begk.  Your  two  months  or  two  months  and  a  half  of  idle- 
ness is  enforced  because  of  the  condition  of  the  market,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  can  find  no  other  reason. 

Senator  Begk.  Yon  do  aot  want  to  be  idle  during  those  two  months 
and  a  half  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  No,  sir ;  we  are  all  willing  to  work  if  we  can  only  get  it  to 
do.  I  will  tell  you  the  way  it  is.  It  is  half  time ;  since  the  first  of 
January  we  have  been  on  half  time.  This  year  has  been  pretty  severe 
on  us.  When  we  run  along  six  or  seven  months  half  time  we  find  at 
the  expiration  of  the  year  that  we  do  not  get  more  than  about  nine 
months  of  work  done  at  the  rate  of  $11  a  week.  We  fancy  if  we  had  a 
little  more  protection  on  the  gold  and  the  protection  we  are  asking  for 
on  the  metal  leaf  we  would  be  in  a  condition  to  get  a  little  more  work. 
I  think,  judging  from  the  way  our  employers  have  been  with  us  during 
the  last  three  years,  we  might  prevail  upon  them  to  give  us  a  little  more 
under  those  circumstances,  and  then  I  believe  we  could  have  eleven 
month's  work  the  year  round. 

Senator  Begk.  Your  product  would  be  that  much  greater  as  the  do* 
mand  increased. 
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Mr.  Bbigb.  Yes,  sir,  because  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  man- 
Q&ctnre  the  metal  here.  If  there  was  a  mn  on  the  metal-leaf  we  ooald 
mm  cor  attention  to  that,  and  then  if  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
^Id-Jeaf  we  could  divide  up  our  men  and  put  them  on  gold-leaf;  so 
that,  the  year  round,  taking  the  average,  we  would  do  better  even  if 
we  did  not  get  any  advance  of  wages.  But  we  are  in  hopes  we  will  be 
is  a  position,  providing  we  get  this  protection,  to  prevail  upon  our  em- 
ployers to  give  us  a  little  increase  of  wages.  We  did  have  it  along 
aboat  1881,  and  enjoyed  it  for  a  short  time,  wages  averaging  about  $13 
or  $12.50  per  week.  But  t^en  tiie  importation  at  once  became  immense. 
Itian  right  np  from  150  packs  to  500. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  It  reached  9,000  in  one  year. 

Senator  AixisoN.  You  say  when  your  wages  increased  the  importa- 
tions increased.    How  do  you  account  for  that  f 

Mr.  Bbigb.  Well,  as  I  say,  it  puts  the  rate  of  a  pack  here  so  high  that 
the  importer  can  come  in  and  undersell  our  manufacturer.  The  duty  is 
not  sufficient  to  protect  us  so  that  we  can  enjoy  any  wages  higher  than 
what  we  are  receiving  here  to-day.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
earn  at  least  913  or  $  l4  a  week,  and  we  dare  not  demand  it.  We  know 
our  employers  can  not  afford  to  give  it  to  us. 

Senator  AIjLISON.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  employers  increased  your 
wages  he  most  increase  the  price  of  his  product. 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Certainly,  he  has  to  do  so  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

Senator  Allison.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  the  product,  your 
wages  being  $11  a  week,  allows  only  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the 
mannfacturer. 

Mr.  Bbiob.  To  the  manu&cturer;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ai^ibon.  If  he  increases  your  wages  at  all  he  is  compelled 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  product  f 

Mr.  Bbicb.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Allison.  And  that  inoreases  the  importation ;  is  that  the 
idea! 

Mr.  Bbiob.  That  certainly  increases  the  importation  and  they  find  a 
market  for  it  here. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  profit  which  the  manufact- 
urer now  gets  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  is  not  sufficient  to  increase 
your  wages  f 

Mr.  Bbiob.  It  is  not.  We  have  sat  with  them  in  council  together 
and  figured  on  this  whole  subject.  The  men  that  have  been  journey- 
men in  the  business  and  are  in  the  business  to-day  acknowledge  it  to 
03.  1  have  sat  down  with  those  men  and  they  are  all  satisfied  that  tLe 
employers  can  not  give  us  any  more.  The  employers  would  prefer  to 
go  oat  of  the  business  and  become  importers,  and  that  is  just  what  some 
of  them  are  doing  and  what  they  tell  us.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  some 
of  them  now  are  importing  this  metal-leaf  because  they  want  to  have 
it  on  hand.  If  there  is  an  order  comes  in  for  2  or  3  or  5  packs  of  motal* 
leaf,  they  want  to  have  it  to  supply  their  customers.  As  I  told  you, 
the  house  I  am  working  for  now  have  two  houses  that  used  200  packs  of 
gold-leaf  when  I  had  charge  of  the  practical  part  of  the  business,  eight- 
een years  ago,  and  had  to  leave  it  on  account  of  my  health,  and  to-day 
tboee  houses  are  using  30  or  40  packs  of  gold-leaf  and  the  balance  of 
metal-leaf.  They  have  to  compete  with  the  metal-leaf  coming  from 
abroad  on  all  of  these  books  and  fancy  articles  that  come  here  from 
abroad. 

Senator  Jonbs.  And  if  one  of  their  customers  wants  any  of  the 
Qeman-m^tal  leaf  your  bods^  wishes  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  him 
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80  as  not  to  allow  the  customer  to  go  to  any  other  house  for  that  pur^ 
pose  and  thus  get  in  the  habit  of  going  to  other  places  to  deal.  Your 
house  is  anxious  to  supply  his  entire  order. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  YeSy  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  see  that  in  1880  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  was 
416  packs  of  500  leaves  each,  and  in  1881  2,252  packs  of  500  leaves,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent.  Was  there  any  change  made  in 
your  wages  between  those  two  years  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  At  that  time  they  were  $12,50  per  week. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  any  change  made  in  your  wages! 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Previous  to  that  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  change  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  was  raised  to  912.50. 

Senator  Jones.  From  what  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  was  as  low  as  (10  previous  to  that  and  it  was  raised 
to  $12.50  and  then  there  was  a  great  demand  for  gold. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  raised  from  $10  to  $12.50.  and  after  that  raise 
this  enormous  change  in  the  importation  occurred  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  correct.  That  is  our  condition.  We  are  forced 
to  keep  down  to  these  wages  in  order  to  have  something  to  do  at  the 
business.  Some  of  our  men  are  a  little  stronger  or  hardier  than  others 
and  go  to  freight- handling  or  car-driving,  or  whatever  they  can  do. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  notclaim  that  the  manufacturers  of  goldleaf 
have  been  getting  very  rich  in  the  past  twenty  years  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  know  men  who  were  doing  journey  work  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  they  are  in  the  business  to-day  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  worth  over  Ave  or  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  some  of  them. 
Some  men  who  went  in  with  more  capital  are  worth  more. 

Senator  Jones.  But  they  are  not  rolling  in  wealth  t 

•Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir.  Take  Mr.  Kemp.  He  has  been  in  the  business 
for  the  last  fprty-flve  years,  and. I  don't  believe  he  is  worth  over 
$25,000  or  $30,000,  if  he  is  worth  that. 

Senator  Allison.  You  have  produced  certain  tables  and  exhibited 
them  to  the  committee.  Do  you  desire  to  have  them  incorporated  with 
your  remarks! 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  tables  are  as  follows : 


GOLD-LEAF  IMPORTED. 


Sisoalyear 

endlDf; 
Jane  80~ 


1M7...; 

1868 

vm 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 J 

1874 

1876 J 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 


Qnantity. 


Paekt, 
466 

282 

273 
76 

803 

680 
7.50 

784 

847 

566 

142.50 
55 

224 

200 

214 

416 
2,252.40 
0,407.00 
2^076.60 


Value. 


$2,142.00 

1.070.00 

1,892.00 

880.00 

8, 507. 00 

3,762.00 

6.00 

2,644.00 

3,573.00 

4,422.00 

536.00 

136.00 

664.00 

529.00 

686.20 

l,558.0a 

10,820.03 

47,  SSL  00 

14^494.14 


Bate  of  duty. 


$1.50  per  paok . 


T. 


do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 


$1.50  lees  10  per  cent. 

do 

do    

$1.60  per  paok 


do 
do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 


▲mount 

of  duty 

reoeived. 


$697.50 

293.00 

408.00 

114.00 

1,204.50 

1,020.00 

11.25 

990.90 

1,148.45 

764.10 

213.75 

82.50 

336.00 

813.50 

321.00 

624.00 

3, 878. 00 

14,150.00 

4,464.75 


ATerage 

▼aloe  per 

nnitof 

quantity. 


4.007 
4.180 
6.117 
5.000 
4807 
4.061 
.800 
3.602 
4.218 
4.2T9 
3.761 
2  473 
2.964 
2.531 
8. 2(6 
3.715 
4.801 
5.034 
4.870 


Average 

daty 

rfdaoedto 

od  valorem. 


PerMnL 

82.68 

8&sa 

29.81 
86.00 
38.72 
3&« 
187.50 
37.48 
82.00 
31. » 
89.88 
$0.60 
50.00 

ease 

4a  70 
40  05 
3J.22 
I*.  78 
30.80 
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eOLD  jUn>  SILYEB  LEAT. 


Flaea]  tmt  ending  June  80— 

Yalae. 

$9,304 
1,800 

5.  {{99 

Duty. 

Ad  Talorem 
rate  of  dot  j. 

K4 

8.196 

1.090 

.090 

1.658 

84.35 

« ,  ... 

61.06 

12.21 

m;...^ 

• 

28.11 

gold-leaf  IK  PACKAGES  OF  500  LEAVES,  $1.50  PER  PACK. 


Timl  year  ending  June  30— 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Average 

per  unit  of 

quantity. 

Ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty. 

m 

406 
1,099 

6,7«l.78 
5, 853. 00 

699.00 
1. 648. 50 

• 

MI 

6.326 

28.17 

•  l 


BBOVZB  OB  DUTCH  METAL  IN  LEAF. 


Ficaljcar  end- 
ing Jme  lo- 


m 

M. 


{ 


Value. 


Bate  of  duty. 


$120,873.00 
10,715.00 


10  per  cent. 
do 


87.471.00  i do 

18,473.00  ; do 

15^482.00  ' do 


17,400.00 
1,768.00 
40,383w00 
46.00 
114,233.00 
65,220.00 
15,805.00 
47,090.00 
24,765.00 
18.628.00 
10,461.00 
82,309.00 
45,807.00 
00.985.00 
04,626.00 


do 
.do 


10  per  oent.  leas  10  per  cent. 

lOperoent    

10  per  cent  leaa  10  per  cent. 

do * 

10  per  cent 


Amount  of 
duty  re- 
ceived. 


1121,987.30 
7, 971. 60 
8,747.10 
l,8t7.30 
1,549.20 
1,740.60 
176.80 
4,444.47 
4.60 
10, 280. 97 
5,869.90 
1,580.50 
4,768.70 
2.475.50 
1, 182. 30 
1,646.10 
8, 239. 00 
4,530.70 
6.093.50 
9, 462. 60 


Additional 

and  dis- 
criminating 
duty. 


$8.90 


2L20 
4.70 


5.10 


Average 
duty  re- 

ducird  to 
ad  valorem. 


Per  cent 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

aoo 

10.00 

9.00 

9.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.0(1 
10.00 
10.00 


BBONZE  OB  DUTCH  METAL  IN  LEAF  AND  POWDER. 


Flaoal  year  ending  June  80~ 


1» 


Value. 


$473, 607. 00 
347, 302. 00 
555, 115.  00 
608,214.00 


Duty. 


$67,334.00 
48. 386. 00 
77, 768. 00 
84,464.00 


Ad  valorem 

rate 

of  duty. 


14.22 
13.93 
14.01 
13.89 


BBONZE  OR  DUTCH  METAL  IN  LEAF. 


''Ktf  yeer  ending  Jane  80— 


Bate  of  duty. 


10  percent. 
do.... 


Value. 


Duty. 


$110. 187. 30     $11, 018. 73 
135,372.00      13,537.20 

I 


Ad  valorem 

rate 

of  duty. 


Per  cent 

iaoo 
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Senator  Jones.  As  I  anderstand  it^  this  inorease  in  yonr  wages  took 
place  abont  the  year  1880. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  The  latter  part  of  1880. 

Senator  Allison.  How  long  did  it  last  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  lasted  about  twenty  months,  1  think. 

Senator  Jones.  And  there  was  a  reduction  again  in  yonr  wages  1 

Mr.  Bbioe.  There  was  a  reduction.    We  were  forced  to  come  down. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  a  comparcitive  reduction  was  shown  in  the 
importation  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  you  will  find  that  if  you  will  look  at  the 
table. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  As  I  under- 
stand yon  the  customs  duty  on  this  Dutch  metal  i^  10  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. The  duty  on  the  material  out  of  which  this  is  made  is  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  copper  and  spelter. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  copper  and  spelter  and 
33  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  gold. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  say  in  your  statement  : 

Whereas  the  daty  on  bronze  or  Dntch  metal  in  leaf,  which  is  taxed  only  10  per 
oent.  ad  valorem,  althoogh  che  materials  need  in  its  mannfactore  oost  35  per  cent  ta 
import. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  'Oh,  yes ;  to  mannfleu^ture.    That  is  correct. 

Senator  Beok.  As  I  understand  it,  the  law  says  45  per  cent.  We 
had  better  get  it  right.    The  gentleman  means  to  be  right 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  upon  manufactures  of  metal  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Senator  Beok.  Of  that  class. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Let  us  know  about  that.  As  I  understand,  a  cus- 
toms tax  of  10  per  cent,  is  levied  on  this  Dutch  metal.  Am  1  right  about 
thatt 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  present  tax. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Now  what  is  the  duty  on  copper  and  spelter  which 
is  used  in  this  composition  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  would  be  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  want  to  get  at,  in  some  definite  way,  what  wonlc 
be  an  adequate  protection  to  enable  the  manufacture  of  Dutch  metal  ii 
this  country.  If  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  is  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  and  that  was  added  to  the  Dutch  metal,  would  it  compensate 
you  so  that  you  could  manufacture  it  here  f 

Mr.  BiDFOBD.  I  question  if  it  would,  the  labor  is  so  cheap. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  don^t  think  it  would,  on  account  of  the  labor. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  would  you  add  for  the  difference  il 
labor  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  As  we  state  there  in  our  report,  I  think  the  only  remedy 
is  30  cents  per  hundred  leaves. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  put  it  up  to  thai 
figure.  In  the  first  place,  you  increase  it  25  per  cent,  to  put  it  on  th< 
basis  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  it  is  made.  How  much  woulc 
yon  add  to  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  labor  here  and  o| 
the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  My  colleague  says  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  at  th< 
cost  of  manufacture  abroad  and  give  a  right  percentage. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  get  at  the  basil 
as  near  as  I  can.  This  Dutch  metal  in  packs  of  500  leaves  does  not  cos 
on  the  other  side  to  exceed  75  cent's,  does  it  t 
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Mr.  Bbige.  It  costs  95  cents  here  for  600  leaves. 

Senator  HiscooK.  It  probably  would  not  cost  over  75  cents  on  the 
other  side. 

Senator  Allison.  It  probably  wonld  not  cost  that  much. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  are  asking  a  duty  of  $1.50  on  that 

Mr.  Bbioe.  You  see  the  whole  trouble  is  in  the  labor. 

Senator  HisooOK.  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  make  up  figures  to 
show  that  you  requu*e  or  demand  or  should  have  any  such  sum  as  thatt 

Mr.  Brioe.  Well,  the  only  difficulty,  as  I  say,  is  on  account  of  the 
cheaper  labonr  there  and  cheaper  everything  there.  They  are  able  to 
naDQ&eiure  at  such  low  rates. 

Senator  HisoooK.  There  can  not  be  that  difierence  between  labor 
here  and  labor  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Beige.  Well,  from  our  reports,  it  is  pretty  low  over  there. 

Mr.  Bjldfobb.  The  explanation  of  that  I  think  wonld  be  that  we  did 
not  know  the  price  metal  was  sold  at  or  what  ic  could  be  manu&ctnred 
for nn til  we  went  a  short  time  ago,  after  the  petition  was  submitted,  to 
Mr.  Wiesekel  and  got  his  statement.  Then  we  could  not  help  thinking 
ooneliies  that  we  had  asked  for  too  much  On  the  metal. 

Senator  HisoooK.  YOu  had  better  make  out  and  send  to  Mr.  Allison 
a  statement  in  regard  to  that,  because  you  can  see  your  request  here  is 
Qoreaaonable. 

Mr.  Sabfobd.  We  did  not  know  how  much'  it  would  cost  to  manu- 
tictote  leaf  until  January  17,  and  our  petitions  were  printed  a  month 
^Tioos  to  tiiat. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  You  are  making  a  proposition  which  there  does  not 
Geem  to  be  any  basis  for. 

Mr.  Badfobb.  We  found  from  Mr.  Wiesekel,  after  our  petitions  were 
Babmitted,  that  he  could  sell  it  for  less. 

Ur.  Bbioe.  We  wish  to  substantiate  our  statement,  because  I  know 
if  this  thing  continues  much  longer  we  will  have  to  suffer  a  fnrther  re- 
doctioD  of  wages. 

Senator  HisoooE.  I  am  not  desirous  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  I  want 
to  get  this  matter  straight.  You  say  on  a  package  which  costs  on  the 
other  side  75  cents  you  want  protection  of  a  $1.50.  That  is  your  claim 
bere.  Ton  say,  and  it  seems  to  be  conceded,  that  25  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem of  duty  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
nateriai  here  and  on  the  other  side.  Then  you  ask  125  per  cent,  differ- 
oce  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  produces  it,  and  more. 

Ur.  Bbigb.  Well,  it  may  seem  so. 

Senator  HiBCOOK.  Is  it  not  sot 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  we  are  asking  for  a  pretty  good 
protection  there. 

Senator  HisooOK.  What  you  ought  to  do  is  this :  You  ought  to  make 
ut  exact  statement.  You  ought  not  to  fire  broadside,  but  you  ought 
to  send  in  to  Mr.  Allison  a  statement  in  which  you  show  the  amount  of 
iQty  which  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
iittterial  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  BaiOB.  We  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  to  insert 
10  cents  per  100  leaves  instead  of  30  cents  per  100,  as  you  have  con- 
^ioeed  us  tiiat  we  have  made  an  unreasonable  proposition,  sincerely 
trosting  that  UnB  admdssion  on  our  part  will  not  prejudice  our  case. 
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Senator  Allison.  Mr.  Badford,  yoa  have  heard  Mr.  Brioe^s  state-! 
ment.    Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  t  < 

Mr.  Babfobd.  Mr.  Brice  has  gone  pretty  well  over  the  groand,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  farther.  So  far  as  the  gold-leaf  is  con- 
ceruedy  we  feel  that  the  gold-leaf  is  not  protected  sufficiently.  I  am  in  a 
position,  through  experience,  to  know  how  cheap  the  Germans  can  manuJ 
facture  gold-leaf.    I  worked  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  under  free  trade. 

Senator  Allison.  Where  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  In  England. 

Senator  Allison.  In  the  same  business  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  At  gold-beating.  I  learned  my  trade  in  London  an^ 
worked  in  London  until  I  came  to  this  country. 

Senator  Allison.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  I  came  to  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  1881.    t 
came  to  my  trade  in  1863.  « Whbn  I  got  out  of  my  time  in  1870  I  went 
to  work  and  produced  4  packs  of  gold-leaf  for  14  shillings.    The  sys- 
tem in  London  is  that  the  man  cuts  his  own  work.    The  man  who  does 
the  beating  also  does  the  cutting.    The  work  is  done  by  the  man,  al- 
though he  has  an  apprentice.     Two  thousand  leaves  was  considered  a| 
week's  work,  and  I  got  14  shillings  for  it,  and  if  I  got  a  few  more  books 
out  of  che  gold  and  did  not  do  any  damage  I  was  allowed  4  cents  a  book 
extra.     I  could  average  in  London,  in  Marshall's  establishment,  about 
24  shillings  a  week ;  fh>m  a  pound  to  24  shillings.    I  worked  on  until 
1877,  when  the  Gtormans  were  selling  gold-leaf  in  London  through  their 
importers  at  39  shillings  and  6  pence  the  1,000  leaves — 2  packs.    Those 
were  the  quoted  prices.    It  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  my  employer. 
She  was  a  widow.    The  postman  brought  her  a  postal-card  with  quota- 
tions of  foreign  gold-leaf  from  a  German  establishment.    They  quoted 
gold-leaf  to  her,  and  offered  to  furnish  her  with  German  gold-leaf,  full 
size,  3|  inches  square,  for  39  shillings  and  6  pence  a  thonsand.    They 
offered  to  sell  it  to  my  employer,  a  widow.    She  gave  me  the  postal-card,  i 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  known  it    She  said  she  did  not  know  how 
they  could  do  it ;  it  cost  her  more  to  manufacture  it. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  the  Gtormans  are  aspiring  for  the  gold- beating 
trade  of  the  world.   They  manufacture  three  times  as  mu6h  gold-leaf  that  \ 
they  export  into  England  as  is  manufactured  there.  Eighty- four  millioQfi 
of  gold-leaf  was  imported  into  England  in  1883—79,000,000  at  leaet  from 
Germany.  I  know  very  nearly  the  amount  oflabor  performed  there.  The 
secretary  ofthe  organization  is  a  personal  friend  and  he  writes  me.  There 
is  more  than  three  times  the  quantity.    I  believe  the  price  has  gone  down 
a  shilling  or  9  pence  a  pack  in  England  since  I  left  there  7  years  ago.    To 
bring  it  from  the  price  it  was  when  I  was  in  England  up  to  the  present  ; 
time  right  along  they  can  quote  gold  and  pay  duty  here  at  $6.28  a  pack. 
•  The  gold  is  not  quite  the  quality  that  is  manufactured  here,  and  it  is  not 
quite  the  quality  that  is.  manufactured  in  England.    They  get  the  color. 
The  employers  now  are  so  down  in  England  that  they  have  not  the 
means  to  try  and  fight  against  it.    The  large  ones  that  were  in  business 
at  the  time  of  protection  are  dead  and  the  young  ones  can  not  get  any  : 
encouragement,  and  so  they  mostly  import  it.    I  know  for  a  fact  when 
I  was  over  there  that  an  employer  bought  four  packs  of  gold  fix>m  an 
importer — Braudise,  I  think  his  name  was — and  he  bought  it  for  the  par- 
pose  of  having  it  assayed.    The  assay  showed  6  shillings  an  ounce  less 
in  value  than  the  English  gold. 
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Senator  ALLisoifr.  Less  gold  f 

Mr.  Radfo&d.  I  do  not  know  what  alloy  they  made.  They  sent  the 
sample  to  the  assayers'  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  they  made  the  re- 
tnrn.  There  was  so  mnch  gold,  so  much  silver,  aud  the  rest  was  base 
metal.  He  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  finding  out  what  the 
base  metal  was ;  at  least  he  told  me  so.  It  would  have  been  more  ex- 
pensive for  him.  I  don't  know  whether  the  climate  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  gold  does  not  seem  hard.  We  can  not  beat  it. 
Senator  Alx.ibon.  Do  yon  know  what  are  the  wages  of  a  gold-beater 
in  Germany  t 

Mr.  fiADPOBD.  The  wages  of  a  gold-beater  in  Germany  are  for  piece- 
work. 
Senator  AixisoN.  For  500  leaves  what  would  a  German  get  f 
Mr.  Kabpobd.  a  man  beats  500  leaves  for  I  mark  40  pfennigs,  I  think. 
Yoa  will  find  the  figures  on  the  papers  we  have  presented.    If  he  beats 
two  molds  a  day,  that  is  $2.80.    It  is  about  1  mark  40  in  round  figures 
for  beating  a  mold.    A  mold  contains  900  skins  here.    In  Germany  they 
make  their  molds  of  1,200.    The  man  has  all  that  labor  to  perform. 
They  put  in  1,200  with  parchment  bands,  so  that  they  will  be  firmly  held 
together,  and  the  German  beats  1,200  leaves  at  a  time. 
Senator  Allison.  How  many  leaves  at  a  time  do  you  beat  f 
Mr.  Babfobd.  Nine  hundred,  no  more.    We  import  our  molds,  and 
they  contain  900  skins.    They  are  given  to  the  men  just  as  they  are 
imported  from  England.    If  a  man  tears  the  skin  he  is  responsible.    He 
is  qaite  likely  to  do  that  too. 
Senator  Allison.  Those  molds  are  not  made  in  this  country  1 
Mr.  Radford.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Allison.  Do  they  come  in  free  f 
Mr.  Badfobd.  Yes ;  they  come  in  free. 

Senator  Allison.  And  a  gold-beater  in  Germany  gets  1}  marks  for 
500  leaves  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  he  gets  paid  1  mark  and  40  pfennig  I 
think  for  beating  a  mold  of  1,200  leaves.    He  does  not  do  the  cutting. 
Senator  Allison.  What  do  you  get  for  that  here  f 
Mr.  Badfobd.  If  yon  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  it.    The  system 
io  this  country  is  that  the  journeyman  takes  his  work  first  in  the  ribbon, 
Ji)  pennyweights  of  gold.    He  has  to  go  through  the  processes  previous 
to  patting  it  into  the  molds.    He  has  to  cutch  his  beating,  fill  the 
Mer,  beat  the  shoder,  brime  the  three  molds,  fill  the  three  molds,  and 
beat  the  three  molds,  and  then  they  go  upstairs  to  the  cutting-room,  and 
the  females  cut  the  gold  in  this  country. 
Senator  Allison.  Ton  work  at  gold-beating  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Badfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  And  your  wages  are  $11  per  week  t 
Mr.  Badfobd.  Those  are  the  union  wages  for  sixty  hours.  If  we  do 
not  work  sixty  hours  we  can  not  demand  (11.  If  we  are  members  of 
the  union  and  are  out  of  work  and  you  or  any  other  employer  were  to 
come  to  us  and  say  "  I  want  to  give  you  work;"  if  you  give  me  $  LI  I 
<AQ  not  claim  any  more  from  you,  and  you  can  expect  sixty  hours  from 
n»e  or  deduct  so  much  from  my  wages. 

Benator  Allison.  The  Oerman  engage'd  in  practically  the  same 
^ork  works  not  by  the  week  but  by  the  number  of  leaves. 
Mr.  Badfobd.  They  all  work  by  the  piece. 

Senator  Allison.  Now,  for  the  same  number  of  pieces  you  would 
B^keiu  a  week,  or  for  the  labor  you  perform  in  a  week  for  which  you 
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receive  $11,  what  woald  be  the  price  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  work 
in  Germany  t 

Mr.  B  ADFOBD.  The  price  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  labor  would 
be  not  quit«  20  marks. 

Senator  Allison.  For  a  week  1 

Mr.  Badfobd.  For  the  week's  work.  First-class  beaters  do  not  get 
it,  only  in  the  very  heavy  work.  But  the  gold-beaters  there  do  nol 
learn  the  trade  throughout.  They  only  learn  a  portion  of  it  The  man 
that  beats  the  mold  can  not  fill  it.    He  has  never  learned  it. 

Senator  Allison.  Somebody  else  fills  itt 

Mr.  Badfobd.  They  have  girls.  It  is  done  on  a  large  scale  because 
they  supply  so  many  countries.    They  supply  the  market  of  England. 

Senator  Allison.  Then  a  gold-beater  in  Germany  only  does  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  you  do  here  I 

Mr.  Badfobd.  They  do  it  in  different  parts.  It  is  divided.  TheM 
are  girls  that  fill  and  there  are  girls  that  brime. 

Senator  Allison.  You  fill,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  We  fill  and  brime,  too,  and  beat 

Senator  Allison.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  girls  that  fill! 

Mr.  Badfobd.  The  girls  receive  20  pfennig  for  filling  a  1,200  mold. 
That  is  about  5  cents  a  mold. 

Senator  Allison.  What  would  that  amount  toby  the  week! 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Well,  she  can  fill  a  mold  almost  as  quick  with  1,200 
as  we  can  with  900,  because  the  process  is  different  Instead  of  haviug 
them  cut  from  the  leaf  in  the  i^hoder,  it  is  the  other  way  in  Oermaoy. 
They  take  the  leaf  out  of  the  shoder  and  place  it  in  between  large  books 
and  turn  the  leaf  over  and  put  two  more  in,  and  then  put  them  into  an 
oven  and  get  them  very  dry,  and  take  them  out  and  out  them  with  a 
knife.  They  will  not  stick  together  then.  They  do  not  trust  the  girls 
to  cut  them  square.  The  m<*n  will  do  that  part  of  the  work  and  the 
girls  can  take  them  after  they  are  cut. 

Senator  Allison.  The  work  you  do  is  done  in  Germany  first  by  a 
man  and  then  by  a  girl.  Is  there  any  other  work  there  different  from 
your  work  I 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  different  from  the  commencement  to  the 
finish. 

Senator  Jones.  For  1,200  leaves  how  much  wages  would  be  received, 
respectively,  in  Germany  and  in  this  country  for  all  the  work! 

Mr.  Badfobd.  The  beating  and  allt 

Senator  Jones.  Beating  and  finishing  1,200  leaves  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding the  men  and  women  who  do  the  work.  What  would  be  the  cost 
in  Geimany  aind  what  would  be  the  cost  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  We  would  receive  nearly  four  times  as  much;  about 
four  times  as  much  right  through,  taking  the  whole  week's  work.  The 
man  who  cutches  can  prepare  more  work  than  the  man  that  beats  the 
mold,  because  the  gold  is  very  thick  and  he  beats  It  very  small.  It 
takes  a  few  minutes  to  beat  the  cutch  and  four  or  five  hours  to  beat  the 
mold.    One  cutcher  and  two  assistants  can  keep  sixteen  beaters  at  work. 

Senator  Jones.  I  judge  by  what  you  say  that  the  classification  of  the 
labor  in  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  the  classification  here  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  It  is  done  there  because  they  must  compete.  A  inao 
would  never  start  in  business  in  this  country  on  the  same  principle.  A 
man  with  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  would  have  to  employ  five  or  six 
I)eople  in  the  German  style,  otherwise  he  could  not  think  of  startiag. 
They  have  to  have  four  times  as  many  tools  and  six  times  as  much  gold. 
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there  are  no  small  employers  there  becaase  the  large  ones  swamp  them 
OQt  We  have  a  man  in  oar  basiness,  who  is  now  in, New  York^  who 
started  to  manafactnre  gold-leaf  on  a  small  scale  in  Nuremberg,  inteud- 
JDg  to  export  it  to  England,  and  the  large  importers  gave  him  just  12 
ceuts  a  pack  more  than  a  jonrueynian's  wages  in  Germany.  They  cut 
him  right  down  and  he  came  over  bere  with  a  few  dollars  that  he  had. 
If  they  depended  only  on  their  own  consumption  they  could  not  do  busi- 
ness on  that  scale.  They  do  their  work  in  large  factories  and  they  have 
that  advantage.  They  <\au  beat  gold-leaf  cheap  for  this  re'ason :  Take  the 
mold  when  it  has  been  beaten  with  gold-leaf  120  times.  They  can  put  it 
on  silver  and  they  can  beat  silver  about  200  times  and  when  it  has  got 
worn  out  for  silver  they  can  send  it  to  the  metal  shop.  Consequently  the 
tools  for  their  metal  cost  nothing,  and  the  tools  for  the  silver  cost  them 
very  httle.  Our  molds,  when  we  are  through  with  them  in  this  country, 
we  have  to  send  over  to  Germany,  or  rather  the  employers  have  to,  as  we 
have  no  use  for  them  here,  and  the  Germans  give  them  just  what  they 
ehoose  for  them  because  we  can  not  beat  the  metal.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  unless  we  cut  them  down  for  shoders.  The  system  on  which  they 
do  their  work  is  that  they  buy  from  everybody  and  won't  give  you  the 
chance  of  wearing  out  your  old  tools  here. 

Senator  Jokbs.  If  our  workmen  could  work  as  cheap  as  their  work- 
men and  adopt  the  same  system  we  could  compete  with  them  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  You  can  not  get  our  workmen  to  work  as  cheap  be- 
eanse  they  can  not  live  as  well. 

Senator  Jones.  I  say,  t/ we  could. 

Mr.  Badforb.  Everything  else  being  equal,  I  think  we  could  work 
as  cheap  as  tliey  work.  But  things  are  not  equal.  I  spoke  to  a  gentle- 
man who  gave  me  an  affidavit.  He  says  you  can  get  a  little  house  in 
Fiirth  for  3  marks  a  month,  and  it  would  cost  you  $10  a  month  for  two 
rooffls  in  ^ew  York.  Germans  leave  there  and  come  over  here.  There 
are  a  number  of  them  working  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  and  dif- 
ferent places.  They  get  enough  money  to  come  over  here  and  then 
work  cheap.  We  do  not  mind  their  coming  here  and  working  cheap 
becaose  we  teach  them  their  business.  They  only  know  one  branch 
when  they  come  here.  Our  men  here  take  hold  of  them  and  help  them 
along,  and  we  make  them  comi)etent  in  three  or  four  years  to  go  along 
themselves.  We  would  rather  teach  them  hera  and  let  them  do  the 
work  than  have  them  stay  across  the  water  and  send  their  work  here. 
The  men  there  do  not  know  their  business,  but  they  are  taught  that 
they  are  splendid  gold-beaters,  and  as  they  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence, ignorance  is  bliss.  They  are  surprised,  on  coming  here,  that  they 
can  not  go  ahead  and  go  through  with  their  work.  A  short  time  ago 
1  gave  a  German  some  gold  riblK)n  to  anneal  and  he  did  not  know  how 
to  do  the  work,  although  he  thought  he  was  a  mechanic.  He  was  a 
about  thirty  years  of  age.    ^ 

Senator  Allison.  Is  their  method  of  division  of  labor  a  better  method 
than  yours,  or  a  cheaper  method  of  producing  the  article  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  It  does  not  produce  such  a  good  article  as  we  produce, 
Hod  if  any  mistake  occurs  one  man  can  blame  it  onto  the  other  man. 
Here,  if  we  get  a  beating  of  gold  given  to  a  man  in  a  ribbon  and  if  he 
does  not  produce  a  first-class  article,  the  employer  discharges  him  be- 
eaoae  he  knows  he  has  failed.  He  can  locate  the  blame.  The  man  here 
is  responsible  from  the  commencement  to  the  finish.    It  is  not  so  there. 

Senator  Beck.  You  are  paid  $11  for  sixty  hours'  work. 

Mr.  Radford.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is  a  week's  work  t 
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Mr.  Babforb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  Bat  it  freqaently  takes  yoa  two  weeks  to  get  in  tliose 
sixty  hours  if  yoa  are  ruuning  ou  half  time  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  Yoa  do  not  always  do  (II  worth  of  work  in  a  week  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  We  do  not  always  do  $11  worth  of  work  in  a  week. 

Senator  Beok.  You  do  not  get  $11  until  you  have  worked  sixty 
hours  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  That  is  so. 

Senator  B£0£:..  And  how  long  it  takes  to  make  those  sixty  hours  de- 
pends entirely  upon  how  much  work  you  get  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  If  I  work  but  forty  hours  this  week  I  would  only  got 
paid  for  two-thirds  of  $11. 

Senator  Beok.  It  is  sixty  hours,  and  tho  week  may  be  three  weeks 
long  if  you  are  running  on  one-third  time,  or  two  weeks  if  you  are  run- 
ning on  half  time. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  If  I  work  for  an  employer  and  he  is  close  enough  in 
figures  he  can  stop  me  for  one  houi^s  work,  about  18  cents,  and  some  of 
them  will  do  it.    They  are  compelled  to  do  it. 

Senator  Beck.  Your  week  is  sixty  hours,  and. that  sixty  hours  de- 
pends upon  how  many  hours  a  day  you  work,  or  how  many  hours  in 
any  one  week  your  employers  have  work  for  you. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Oh,  yes.  If  I  go  in  in  the  morning  and  he  has  no 
work  for  me  until  dinner  time  he  will  send  me  home,  and  on  Saturday 
he  will  dock  a  half  a  day  from  me. 

Senator  HisooOK.  He  practically  pays  you  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Yes,  sir;  only  we  put  it  at  $11  a  week  so  that  an  em- 
ployer shall  not  call  you  in  for  three  or  four  hours'  work  end  have  you 
bring  your  tools  along  with^ou  and  after  you  have  finished  that  say  to 
yon  ^^  I  can  not  give  yon  any  more."  We  have  arranged  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  driven  out  in  that  way.  We  have  our  hammers  and  differ 
ent  things  to  take  along,  and  we  don't  want  to  have  them  left  on  our 
hands  to  be  removed  again  right  away. 

Senator  Allison.  What  class  of  men  are  your  employers ;  are  they 
men  who  make  large  product  or  are  they  generally  men  making  a  sm»il 
product  t    How  many  workmen  are  there  where  you  work  I 

Mr.  Badfobd.  About  33  men  at  the  present  time  and  there  are  cut- 
ters sufBcient  to  cut  work  up.  I  do  not  know  how  many  cutters  there 
are,  because  I  do  not  go  into  the  cutting-room  upstairs;  but  I  should 
judge  there  would  be  about  20. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  that  an  average  establishment  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  No,  sir ;  that  would  be  considered  a  large  establish- 
ment in  our  country.  There  is  that  establishment  and  another  one  in 
New  York  that  employs  about  the  same  number  of  hands,  and  they  an* 
considered  large  establishments.  Any  establishment  that  employs  20 
beaters  is  considered  a  large  establishment.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cutters.    Tbey  do  not  trouble  us.    They  cut  our  work. 

Senator  Beok.  Although  the  German  wages  are  low,*do  you  know 
how  it  is  about  the  regularity  of  the  work.  You  say  they  work  in  large 
establishments  and  supply  England  and  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Is  their  employment  regular  or  irregular  ? 

Mr.  Badfobd.  I  can  not  say.  I  think  it  must  be  pretty  regular  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  it  was  not  regular  they  could  not  live  at  all. 

Senator  Beck.  And  the  larger  the  establishment  the  more  regularity 
there  is  likely  to  be  because  of  the  immense  demand  from  other  oonn- 
tries  than  their  own  for  their  work. 
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Ifr.  Badfobd.  No;  I  think  not  always.  I  know  a  conple  of  years 
ago  when  they  fonud  we  had  come  down  in  onr  wages  here  I  heard  there 
was  grumbling  in  Germany  because  they  had  less  work.  It  was  not 
being  sent  here.  Since  the  English  have  been  starting  it  tbey  have 
come  down.  They  are  trying  to  keep  it  out  of  the  market.  If  any  steps 
or  action  are  taken  oatside  of  Germany  it  mast  affect  the  beaters  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  bonnd  to  aftect  them,  becanse  the  gold-beating  establish- 
ments and  the  metal  establishments  in  Germany  are  not  runniug  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Germany  only.  They  are  running  to  supply  other 
coantries.  Germany  itself  supplies  more  gold  to  England  in  one  year 
than  she  will  consume  herself  in  seven.  She  has  her  own  market,  but 
it  is  for  the  foreign  market  that  the  work  is  done. 

Senator  Allison.  If  you  gentlemen  think  of  anything  further  you 
can  submit  it  to  us  in  writing. 

Mr.  Bbige.  After  a  day  or  two  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider, and  if  we  think  of  anything  that  will  help  our  case  we  will  send  it 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Badford  also  submitted  the  following  statement : 

i^ofi  of  ihe  committee  appointed  to  represent  the  state  of  ihs  gold-beating  trade  to  the 
royal  commission  for  inquirii^  into  the  causes  of  depression  to  trade. 

JoiHt  committee :  Richard  Buckea^eeq.,  treasorer,  president  Masters' Association ; 
6.  J.  Pftcke.  esq.,  president  Trade  Society. 

Empb^ers:  Messrs.  W.  Clarkson,  A.  Dunn,  J.  Dean,  J.  Stlckley,  Qeorge  Whiley, 
E.W.  Wil-on,  secretary. 

Employ^  :  Messrs.  J.  Bentley,  J.  Bartlett,  W.  Cross,  J.  Goslett,  C.  Mikisey,  J.  Pye, 
iecretary. 

Secretaiy :  Joseph  Pye.  Auditors:  James  Stickley,  employer;  William  Cross,  em- 
ploy^ 

May  24,  1886. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  general  meeting  of  employers  and  employes  to  take 
stepsto  bring  the  state  of  trade  before  the  royal  commission  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
i6Qting  their  report  upon  the  action  they  have  taken  np  to  the  present  time. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  separate  meetings  of  employers  and 
employ^  had  been  held,  but  as  it  was  considered  that  their  interests  wre  indenti- 
calf  it  was  resolved  to  take  united  action,  and  a  joint  committee,  representative  of 
euh,  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Buckea  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Pye  secretary. 

They  found  certain  statistics  had  already  been  obtained,  and  took  steps  to  obtain 
other  information  which  they  considered  wonld  strengthen  their  case,  and  it  was  de- 
tennined  to  draw  up  a  statement  showing  the  decJine  of  the  trade  and  its  causes,  to 
be  lud before  the  commission. 

This  involved  many  meetings.  No  less  than  ten  committee  and  subcommittee 
ntetiogs  were  held,  and  threw  much  work  upon  the  seoretary  in  obtaining  and  ar- 
^ging  the  information  required. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  had  prepared  a  schedule  of  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  varions  trade  organizations  of  the  country,  which  was  filled  in  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  considered  that  the  mere  answers 
to  the  cat  and  dried  questions  of  the  commission  wonld  not  adequately  represent  the 
<^Be.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  persevere  in  the  original  intention,  and  send  id 
the  itatement. 

The  statement  was  accordingly  completed,  and  after  being  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  employers  and  employ^  for  approval,  was,  with  statistics  of  the  foreign  import, 
1^  before  the  commission  ;  these,  together  with  the  answers  given  to  the  questions 
neationed  above^  appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  report  of  the  commission. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  printed  with  this  report ;  also,  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
'^  expenditure  duly  audited.  From  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  balance 
^£8  w.  7d.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  committee  have  awarded  the  sum  of 
^  gnineas  to  the  secretary  for  his  labor  and  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  the  matter  up 
^  the  present.  This  leaves  a  sum  of  £5  6s.  7d.  for  printing  this  report  and  return 
ttdany  other  small  expense  that  may  be  incurred. 

The  committee,  having  brought  the  state  of  the  trade  under  the  notice  of  the  com- 
laision,  have  done  all  that  they  think  advisable  or  possible  for  the  present,  but  con- 
lider  that  they  should  continue  as  a  committee,  and  maintain  an  observant  attitude 
^er  the  work  of  the  commission,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  any  further  steps 
u4t  circumstances  may  require. 
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Abstrttct  statement  of  income  and  expenditute* 


Dr. 
Income. 


By  employers*  sabecriptions 
Workmen's  ditto 

Q  eorge  T.  Packe,  esq 

K.y^.  Wilson 

Interest 


• 

£«.  d. 

11    3  6 

7  11  0 

£  9.  d. 

18  14  6 

1  11  0 
Oil 

1    1  0 
0  10  0 

0  .1  1 

20    67 

Cr. 

Bsq;>enditure, 


By  printing 

pojitage 

stationenr  .< 

returns  from  board  of  trade 
sandries 

In  hands  of  treasurer 


We  have  examined  the  above  staloment,  with  books  and  vonchen,  and  find  them 
correct. 

Jambs  Sticklet, 
William  Cross, 

Audiiars. 
Countersigned. 
May  24,  1886. 

Joseph  Ptk, 
0  Secretary, 


STATEMENT  OK  BEHALT  OF  THE  GOLD,  SILVER,  AtW  METAL  BEATERS,  LAID  BEFORE 
TUB  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  manufactoring  gold  and  silver  leaf,  for  use  by  book-binders,  gilden, 
decorators,  dtc,  has  been  in  existence  in  England  for  centuries.  Thirty*live  years 
ago  it  employed  at  least  2,000  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  comfort  and  respecta- 
buity.  About  that  time  the  duty  on  gold-leaf  was  remitted,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign-mauufactared  leaf  commenced.  At  the  present  time  such  is  the  depressed 
state  of  the  trade,  caused  solely  by  the  large  and  increasing  importation,  t)iat  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1885,  there  were  bat  400  men  and  boys  in  work,  and  even  these 
but  partially  employed.  In  the  year  1865  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  alone  wits 
12,250,000  leaves,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £27.500,  while  last  year  it  amounted  to 
80,000,000  leaves,  of  the  value  of  £150,000 ;  and  even  that  shows  only  about  50  per  cent. 
of  the  real  importation,  enormous  quantities  being  sent  here  with  toys,  etc.,  to  savD 
the  small  additional  expense. 

The  causes  which  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufact- 
urer are : 

(1)  The  cost  of  production  abroad  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  home  manufact- 
urer. • 

(2)  The  cost  of  carriage  is  nominal  as  compared  with  the  value,  in  consequence  of 
the  suiallness  of  bulk.  ' 

The  coat  of  production, — Foreign  gold-leaf,  of  their  so-called  best  quality,  being  sold 
at  40«.  per  1,000  leaves,  it  follows  that  100,000  would  realise  £200.  The  best  quality 
of  English  ^old-leaf  can  not  be  profitablv  manufactured  under  50«.  per  1,000  leaves. 

The  English  mauufactnrer  requires  well-lighted,  dry,  and  spacious  premises;  and 
to' produce  100,000  of  gold-leaf  weekly  would  cost  in  rent  £4,  wages  £50,  material 
£162,  in  books  and  wear  and  t>ear  of  tools  £11 ;  gas,  coke,  ami  sundries,  £3;  in  all 
amounting  to  £230,  which  sold  at  50«.  per  1,000  leaves  would  realize  £250. 

This  req aires  a  capital  for  material  and  necessary  stock  of  £6,000,  and  an  annual 
turnover  of  £13,000,  producing,  subject  to  risks,  bad  debts,  etc.,  £1,000  per  annum 
profit,  entailing  payment  to  the  revenue  of  income  tax,  honse  dnty,  etc.,  on  that 
amount,  besides  the  taxation  payable  on  the  excisable  articles  consumed  by  the  40 
men  employed. 

The  cost  of  oarriage.—One  hundred  thousand  leaves  of  foreign  gold  can  be  delivered 
in  London  m  three  days  at  a  cost  for  carriage  of  10s,  This  can  be  carried  by  hand 
and  distributed  direct  to  the  consumer  at  a  nominal  cost,  not  oontribating  a  penny 
to  the  revenue. 

The  above  quotations  are  for  the  employment  of  40  men,  and  to  produce  the  quantity 
now  imported,  as  shown  by  the  bill  of  entry  of  statistical  department  of  Her  Majesty's 
customs  and  the  board  of  trade  returns,  would  necessitate  the  immediate  eujploy- 
ment  of  1,000  men  for  gold-leaf  only,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  the  revenue. 
This  statement,  however,  does  sot  include  the  enormons  quantities  of  cloth  gilt, 
moldings  imported  in  lengths  for  picture  frames,  wall  papers,  stamped  and  other 
materials;  nor  many  other  kinds  of  ready-gilt  goods. 

While  in  the  case  of  most  manufactured  goods  a  certain  amount  of  English  labor  Is 
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ibwlntely  ne«M)aaary  before  they  are  fit  for  the  conaamer,  gold-leaf  is  imported  as  a 
finished  article.  A^aiii,  most  imported  goods,  when  partially  worn,  require  skilieil 
kbor  for  repairs,  bnt  in  the  case  of  gold-leaf  it  is  simply  used  and  lasts  antil  worn 
oat,  when  it  is  absolutely  done  with,  and  does  not  benefit  the  English  revenue,  or 
the  English  manufacturer  of  the  same  goods. 

As  an  example  of  the  small  difference  of  cost  to  the  purchaser,  we  may  instance  a 
lui^b-elaaa  family  Bible — which  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  book-binding,  costing  not 
leas  than  £3  3s. — the  difference  in  cost,  in  blocking,  and  gilding  with  English  gold- 
leaf,  as  compared  with  foreign,  would  be  threepence.  With  English  gold,  which  is 
greatly  superior  in  quality,  the  durability  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the 
extra  oostr--a  rem&rk  which  applies  to  every  use  to  which  gold-leaf  is  put,  while  the 
lover  price  is  a  ^eat  inducement  to  nnscrupiilous  traders  to  substitute  the  inferior 
aad  cheaper  article  to  the  detriment  alike  or  the  customer  and  of  the  reputation  of 
the  English  artisan. 

The  wages  of  gold-beaters  have  decreased  in  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the 
keen  comf^tition  C£.nsed  by  foreign  import.  Possibly  some  men  may  average  ^Tis.  per 
week,  bnt  these  are  few,  continuous  employment  being  quite  impossible;  the  majority 
being  constantly  ont  of  employment  and  literally  starving. 

(he  6raKcA  of  our  trade  i$  silver  and  metal  ieaiing. — ^The  quantity  of  silver  and 
metal  leaf  imported  is  enormous,  but  as  no  record  of  the  importation  of  these  articles 
is  kept  at  the  onstom -house,  we  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  quantitv.  The  mann- 
factnre  of  silver  and  metal  leaf,  which  formerly  gave  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  the  trade,  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  at  no  distant  date,  unless  a  practical  relief 
ii  tfforded  usy  the  manufacture  of  gold-leaf  will  also  leave  the  country.  *  Even  now 
oar  only  hold  on  the  trade  is  in  the  great  and  admitted  superiority,  in  all  respects  but 
east,  of  the  English  manufactured  gold-leaf. 

ii  aeeommt  ekowing  the  quantity  and  value  of  gold-leaf  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 

in  each  of  ihe  years  from  1857  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Imported  from— 

^l^^'t'm. 

.1 

TflMB. 

CMrauuiy  yia  Bel- 
ginin. 

France. 

Other  coantrles. 

LOZtkL. 

1 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Quantity. 

Yalae. 

Quantity. 

Yalne. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

in '^•... 

LsavM. 

Leaves. 

4.840.912 
3, 955.  09U 
4, 860, 268 
3, 797.  260 
6, 309. 500 
6, 121, 974 
7, 256. 608 
6,625,300 

£10  892 

1K8...J 

8.  809 

ISO 

10  933 

iw... 

8.546 
14,198 
13. 775 

im.... 

!«.... 

\ ,«„. ■•««•••. 

16, 332 
14,911 

m.... 

43, 766,  902 

98,485 

vm 

12, 221. 600 
18, 935. 6?0 
14,  848, 956 
31,950,950 
35, 611, 220 
30, 335, 880 
22,286,388 
22, 154,  000 
23, 662, 500 
35. 689, 986 

27,500 
42.602 
33,414 
71,888 
80,128 
68,258 
31, 518 
39, 478 
46, 497 
66,306 

vm 

m.. 

wo... 
m.... 

Ma.... 

m... 

7,701,500 
11,880,700 
15^004,000 
19,858.000 
I8.«47,400 
20,544^000 
27,201,500 

S4.G37.080 
44.207,140 
48^035.500 
54,091,620 
50,457,000 
50,250,500 
02.795.500 
71^  580, 000 
75^484,500 
73,897,750 

£17, 328 
26,732 
33,759 
26.543 
32,4.'>8 
40.215 
50.608 

&5,481 

85,197 

90,337 

98.143 

87,707 

108,765 

116,324 

147, 182 

142.928 

137,684 

2.879,650 
3.246,070 
2. 853, 500 
1,776,400 
3,016,000 
3, 026, 000 
8,297,600 

6.486,600 
10, 134, 000 
6,577,000 
6, 219, 000 
5,801,500 
7,353,500 
4. 766, 500 
5,905,000 
6.106,000 
5.678.000 

£6,478 
7,305 
6,421 
4,030 
5,085 
6,020 
15.213 

12,903 
20, 310 
13,360 
12.271 
11,580 
14,687 
9.421 
12,314 
12,842 
11,792 

21, 369, 800 

20, 484, 500 

12, 478, 880 

651,088 

490,600 

92,500 

190, 886 

973,000 
705,000 
747, 200 
884,500 
1,083,500 
580,200 

499,  oor 

217,300 

4,000 

191,000 

i48,'082' 

46,091 

28,078 

945 

1,035 

262 

395 

2,013 

1,663 

1,535 

1,863 

2,192 

1,174 

905 

427 

12 

876 

247. 697, 150 

507.589 

Wl.... 

j» ... 

42,096,580 
57, 130, 140 
66, 249, 700 
61, 195, 020 
57, 342, 000 
67, 184, 200 
C%  061, 000 
84, 711, 300 
82,594,500 
79,807,650 

80,397 
107, 170 
105,232 
112,267 
101. 479 
124,626 
126,740 
159,928 
155,782 
149.802 

» 

656,438.000 

1, 223, 418 

GnndtatAL  tv«ntv.«iff1it 

yean .........  ............................... 

947, 902, 142 

1,829^482 

— — -.,  — o— - 

l^on.— STot  aeparately  diatinf^nisbed  in  castoms  retarns  previous  to  1868. 
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The  first  eighfc  years,  from  1857  to  1864,  are  statistics  gleaned  from  the  retam  of 
the  hill  of  eutry  or  statistical  department,  H.  M.  castoms.  The  remain  in^  twenty 
years,  fVom  1865  to  1884,  are  from  the  board  of  trade  retctrn,  which  are  identical  with 
the  statistical  department  of  H.  M.  castoms  for  the  same  period. 

The  falling  oft  of  the  imports  between  1870  and  1873  was  owing  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war. 

The  falling  off  of  the  imports  between  1882  and  1884  was  not  owing  to  a  diminn- 
tion  in  importation,  bat  "to  the  large  qaantities  being  imported  and  not  insured, 
therefore  not  entered  at  the  customs. 

In  1855  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  praying  the 
Government  to  retain  the  duty  on  the  imports  of  foreign  gold-leaf,  as  there  were 
2,000,000  leaves  imported  in  that  year,  an  importation  which  was  very  detrimental 
to  the  petitioners.  If  it  was  necessary  to  petition  Parliament  in  1855  to  have  tlie 
duty  retained  on  account  of  2,000,000  leaves  having  been  Imported,  how  infinitely 
more  imi>ortant  is  it  now,  seeing,  as  the  above  appalling  figures  indicate,  that  the 
importation  reaches  in  round  numbers,  not  2,000,000,  but  100,000,000  per  annnm. 

OUT-OF-WORK   LONDON. 

(From  The  Times,  April  li,  1886.] 

With  the  warm  weather  comes  at  last  the  glad  news  that  in  some  trades  improve- 
ment is  disceruable.  The  revival  is  partial  and  slight ;  but  still,  after  so  long  a  de- 
pression, any  favorable  symptom  is  welcome.  Too  much,  however,  must  not  bo  made 
of  this;  many  trades  are  declining  and  will  continue  their  downward  coarse  even 
should  a  new  era  of  general  prosperity  burst  upon  us.  Watchmakers  and  gold-beat- 
ers,  for  inst-ance,  entertain  out  'little  hope  for  the  future.  »  •  •  For  the  gold- 
beaters, where  it  is  all  a  question  of  ornament,  the  case  is  far  more  desperate.  In  a 
sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  gilt  frame  of  a  picture  is  also  meant  for  wear,  but  the 
public  can  not  so  easily  distinguish  qualities  in  gold-leaf,  and  are  therefore  more  readily 
attracted  by  mere  cheapness.  Consequently  uiis  trade  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed bv  ioreign  competition,  and  little  or  no  hope  is  entertained  of  any  improve- 
ment. Auoat  thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  some  2,000  gold-beaters  earning  very 
good  wages.  It  is  a  highly  skilled  trade,  an  apprenticeship  of  five  to  seven  years 
Dei ng  necessary.  Now  there  only  remained  about  1,000  adult  gold-beaters,  200  women 
and  100  youths.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  400  men  and  boys  were  at  work  last 
September,  when  statistics  were  taken.  Since  then  half  of  the  400  have  in  their 
turn  been  thrown  out  of  work.  The  fund  of  the  union  for  relieving  the  unemployed 
was  completely  exhausted  last  January.  Statistics  taken  from  the  noard  of  trade  re- 
turns throw  some  light  on  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
duty  formerly  charged  the  value  of  gold-leaf  imported  from  abroad  amounted  for  the 
eight  years,  1857  to  1864,  to  £98,485;  for  ten  years,  1865  to  1874,  to  £507,589;  and 
for  the  last  decade,  1875  to  1884,  to  £1,223,418. 

In  Germany  there  are  villages  of  gold-beaters  where  the  men,  women,  and  children 
all  toil  together,  and  are  content  to  earn,  for  the  on  tire  family,  2«  6da  day.  In 
England  the  adult  gold-beater  expects  to  make  5«fora  day  of  about  nine  hours. 
Nor  does  this  represent  an  increase  in  pay ;  on  the  contrary,  this  trade  is  one  of  the 
rare  exceptions,  for  daring  the  last  twenty  years  wages  have  fallen.  It  is  oalcnlated 
that  an  English  manufacturer  must  have  well  lighted,  dry,  and  spacious  workshop, 
where  to  produce  about  .100,000  gold-leaf  weekly  he  would  pay  something  like  £4 
in  rent  and  £50  in  wages.  His  raw  material  would  cost  £162 ;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
books,  tools,  etc.,  £11;  gas,  coke,  and  sundries,  £:<,  giving  a  grand  totaJ  of  £230. 
Now,  if  1,000  gold-leaf  are  sold  at  50«,  £250  would  be  received  and  £20  profit  real- 
ized. For  this  a  capital  of  £6,000  is  necessary,  producing  an  annual  turnover  of 
£13,000,  and  yielding  £1,000  per  annuin  profit,  subject,  however,  to  bad  debts,  in- 
come tax,  house  duty,  etc.  In  such  an  establishment  40  workmen  would  be  em- 
ployed. But  what  is  known  as  the  first  quality  foreign  gold-leaf  is  sold  on  the 
English  market  at  40«  the  1,000.  Undoubtedly  the  English  pld-leaf,  which  costs 
5U8,  is  a  much  superior  article,  but  the  advantages  of  good  gilding  are  not  snffioiently 
appreciated.  The  difference  is  not  great,  so  far  as  the  public  is  conoerned.  For 
iuHtauce,  a  handsome  familv  Bible,  sold  at  3  guineas,  only  costs  3d  extra  to  block 
and  gild  with  English  gold-leaf.  Nevertheless,  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the 
English  leaf  is  used.  Nor  do  the  board  of  trade  returns  givo  the  full  measnro  of 
foreign  competition.  A  great  quantity  of  gold-leaf  is  imported  in  the  center  of  cases 
containing  toys.  This  it  is  the  custom  to  sell  for  ready  money,  and  the  importersara 
willing  to  sacrifice  profit  on  gold-leaf  for  the  sake  of  cash,  as  this  enables  them  to  give 
long  credit  on  the  toys  where  the  pro.fits  are  very  large.  Nevertheless,  as  English 
gold-leaf  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  it  ought  to  find  markets  abroad  wherever  a  really 
superior  article  is  required.  Such  sales  would  be  but  a  fair  exchange.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments, however,  take  care  to  tax  English  gold  leaf,  and  the  railway  companies 
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belp  to  render  exportation  impossible.  By  the  cheapest  ronte  and  in  large  quantities 
the  cost  of  carriage  fix>m  Gennany  only  amoonts  to  2d  per  thousand  lea£  A  parcel 
en  be  brought  more  cheaply  from  Antwerp  than  fiom  Norwich.  The  members  of  the 
tnde  consequently  claim  that  they  should  have  the  same  ilocilities  for  exporting  as 
the  foreigners  ezgoy  for  importing.  Some  employers  have  sought  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  goods  by  introducing  women  into  the  trade,  and  paying  them  half  the 
wiges  given  to  men  Tor  the  same  work.  This  is  done  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Binningham.  Thus  the  amount  paid  in  wages  has  been  reduced  by  one-half  in  some 
two  handred  caaes.  Female  labor,  however,  does  not  reduce  foreign  importation, 
bat  it  damages  the  masters  who  employ  the  best  men  at  the  highest  wages  so  as  to 
prodace  first-class  work.  Tet  now  there  are  barely  800  men  working,  thongh  a  gener- 
ation sfo  2.000  were  busily  employed.  Bent,  taxation,  the  cost  of  living,  and  wages 
in  Englana  are  so  liiffh,  ireignts  for  foreign  importation  so  low,  that  the  English 
worker  is  undersold.  Nor  are  the  foreigners  greatly  benefited  bv  this  circumstance. 
Entire  famlliee  of  producers  have  to  work  for  2«  fid  a  day,  and  the  consumer  can  not 
procore  in  exchange  the  superior  English  gold-leaf  unless  he  is  ready  to  pav  prohlbi- 
UTo  freight  and  daty.  Apparently  nothing  whatsoever  will  be  done  to  better  the 
prospects  of  the  'RngHsh  ff<Md-beaters,  and  their  position  is  the  more  helpless  as  the 
skill  and  knowledge  they  nave  with  so  mudi^nmble  acquired  are  of  little  or  no  use  to 
them  in  any  other  trade. 


Schedule  B.— EARTHENWARE  AlfD  GLASSWARE 

Thxtbsday,  May  81, 1888—10.30  o'clock  a.  izl 
STATEXEHT  OF  FRAVK  L.  BODDTE,  OF  PHUADELFHIA, 

PreMeni  of  ike  American  Window-glass  Manufacturers*  Asso^ation, 

The  Ghaibhan  (ScDator  Allison).  I  onderstaDd  the  gentlemen  are 
going  to  present  some  facts  respecting  the  glass  industry.  Have  yoa 
any  printed  statements,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No ;  no  printed  statement  I  desire  to  make  a  verbal 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  In  accordance  with  the 
request  of  yoar  chairman,  I  telegraphed  some  representatives  of  other 
glass  interests  to  be  here  to-day,  but  from  Saint  Lonis  came  a  dispatch 
saying  that  the  notice  there  was  too  late,  and  that  a  representative  from 
that  place  could  not  possibly  get  here ;  a  dispatch  also  came  from  Mr. 
De  Pan  w,  a  plate-glass  manufacturer.  1  have  no  responses  from  cut- 
glass  manufacturers.  As  for  the  rough  plate-glass,  I  hardly  knew  to 
whom  to  send. 

We  desire  to  present  to  this  committee  this  morning  some  considera- 
tions affecting  the  manufacture  of  unpolished  cylinder  window-glass, 
green  and  amber  bottle-glass,  and  flint  and  lime  glass.  They  are  all 
kindred  interests,  ahd  are  manufactured  of  the  same  materials,  differing 
mainly,  almost  entirely,  in  the  finishing  of  the  work.  These  industries 
are  well  adapted  to  the  country,  and  it  is  only  that  we  may  carry  on 
industries  natural  to  the  country  that  we  ask  consideration  of  the  duties. 
All  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  exist  in  the  United  States : 
even  the  soda-ash  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  now  largely  mannfacturea 
here.  So  that  no  country  has  any  advantage  over  the  United  States  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  except  only  with  reference  to  the  wases  paid 
in  different  countries.  There  is  no  necessity,  or  perhaps  jnstilcatioD, 
for  the  importation  of  one  box  of  cylinder  glass  or  one  gross  of  bottles. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  pro<luce  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
country,  and  can  produce  as  cheaply  as  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  United 
States  will  permit. 

Senator  Habbis.  Will  it  interrupt  you  in  your  statement  if  a  ques- 
tion is  propounded  in  the  line  of  your  remarks  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No,  except  for  my  difficulty  of  hearing.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  answer  questions,  however,  if  it  would  satisfy  you  just  as 
well,  after  I  get  through. 

Senator  Habbis.  Certainly.    That  course  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Boding.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  statement  pretty  fhll.  The 
adaptability  of  this  industry  to  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  furnaces  in  twenty  different  States,  extending  from 
New  England  to  California  and  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 
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There  are  29  furnaoes  in  New  York,  64  in  New  Jersey,  76  in  Penneyl- 
Tania^  15  in  Maryland^  29  in  Ohio,  aud  54  in  other  States,  makiug  a 
total  of  207  farnaces  of  green-;;lass  bottles  and  cylinder  window-glass. 
The  fliut  furuaces  are  about  60  additioual;  we  have  not  the  exact  tig- 
ares  as  we  have  in  the  other  case.  So  that,  at  all  events,  there  are 
orer325  farnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  three  differcDt  classes  of  glass- 
ware in  the  United  States.  Those  furuaces  employ  over  30,000  work- 
meo,  a  very  coherent  mass  of  workmen,  strongly  united,  very  intelli- 
genl^  accustomed  to  liberal  wages,  auU  able  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
^ts  sometimes  with  more  force  than  we  enjoy.  It  is  a  very  laborious 
oecapation.  At  the  age  of  fifty  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  this 
occupation  all  bis  working  5  ears  is  no  longer  a  desirable  workman. 
The  climate  of  the  United  States  will  not  permit  their  working  more  than 
nine,  or,  at  the  extreme,  ten  months  in  the  year.  Abroad  they  work  all 
the  year,  including  even  Sundays. 

Senator  HiSGOCK.  Why  can.  they  not  work  longer  than  that  in  this 
country  t 

>Ir.  JBoDiNS.  Because  it  is  very  laborious  occupation.  They  have  to 
work  very  rapidly,  and  the  climate  will  not  permit  them  to  work  so 
maay  months  in  the  year.  The  climate  is  very  severe.  Every  manu- 
facturer will  tell  you  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  stop  in  hot 
weather  like  to-day  than  it  is  to  run. 

The  Ghaikman.  You  mean  to  stop  in  hot  weather  f 

Mr.  BoDiNK.  Tes,  sir.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  stop  in  hot  weather. 
The  product  of  these  furnaces  is  worth  $20,000,000  annually.  This  is  a 
prtdact,  it  should  be  remembered,  finished  from  the  crudest  materials — 
ooalfrom  the  mine  and  sand  dug  out  of  its  bed  or  pulverized  from  the 
decomposed  rock.  Coal  is  a  very  large  item  of  our  cost.  About  10  per 
cent,  of  our  cost  is  fuel;  the  sand  and  lime  and  lumber  are  only  labor 
cost  of  taking  from  the  earth.  The  soda-ash  has  been  imported  in  pre- 
Tions  years,  but  of  late  years  is  largely  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  sulphate  of  soJa  is  being  largely  substituted  for  the  soda- 
ash  formerly  imported. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Where  is  your  soda-ash  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  In  Few  York  State,  at  Syracuse.  It  is  not  only  manu- 
factured at  Syracuse,  but  also  at  many  points  in  the  West  and  New 
England,  and  in  Pennsylvania  also. 

1  would  like  to  take  up  first  the  specific  duty  on  cylinder  window  glass, 
38  we  have  more  accurate  details  on  that  sulgect.  Most  of  what  has 
been  said  so  far  will  apply  to  other  branches.  The  present  duty  on  un- 
polished cylinder  window-glass  is  from  If  cents  per  pound  to  2J  cents 
per  pound,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  glass,  which  is  the  measure  of 
thoTalue  of  the  glass.  There  are  two  thicknesses,  single  and  double, 
and  with  that  exception  size  measures  the  value.  The  single  thick  is 
Mown  about  twelve  to  the  inch,  and  double  six  about  eight  to  the  inch, 
tbont  a  thickness  and  a  half.  The  duty  is  now  assessed  at  an  arbitrary 
ate  of  50  pounds  per  box  (the  actual  weight  being  about  54  pounds)  for 
single  thick,  and  on  80  }>ounds  for  double  thick.  The  present  rate  of 
duty  is  a  reduction  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  from  that  which 
had  prevailed  before  the  tarifi:  was  last  changed. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  change  f  Do  you 
mean  the  change  of  1883 ! 

Ur.BoBiNB.  Yes;  1883.  The  effect  ofthis  reduction  in  duties  has  been 
to  increase  the  imports  very  largely,  to  greatly  increase  the  revenue  from 
theoiy  and  to  curtail  the  amount  of  the  product  of  American  manufacture 
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ers,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  workmen's  wages  and  the  time  that  the  work- 
roeo.  can  be  employed.  From  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statifijtics  I  have  had  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  total  amoant 
of  imports  of  window-glass  for  four  years  prior  to  1883,  when  the  change 
in  the  tariff  was  made,  and  for  the  fonr  yeiars  subsequent  to  that  time, 
bringing  it  down  to  July  last.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  is  shown  that  the 
imports  increased  for  the  last  four  years  to  254,000,000  pounds  as  com 
pared  with  the  previous  similar  period  of  190,000,000  pounds;  an  increase 
of  64,000,000,  or  33  percent.  That  was  the  increase  caused  by  the  re- 
duction of  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound  duty. 
The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to : 

Quantifift  value,  and  amount  of  duty  oollecffd  an  imports  of  cylinder  window-gJasB,  (vn- 
poliaked)  entered  for  consumption  in  ihe  Untied  Slates  during  etich  year  ending  June 'M)^ 
from  1880  to  1887. 

[Copy  of  statement  by  W.  F.  Switsler,  Chief  of  Barean  at  Statistic.  Washington,  D.  C,  January  4, 

1888.  J 


1880. 

Kot  above  10  by  ISinohes  (U  cents  per  poond) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  iuehes  (2  cents  per 

pound) 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  80  inches  (24  cents  per 

pound) 

Aoove  24  by  30  inches  (Scentsperpoond) '. , 

Total 

1881. 

Not  above  10  by  15  inches  (li  cents  per  pound) ■ 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  i>y  2i  inches  (2  cents  per 

pound) ^ , 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

pound) 

Above  24  by  30  inches  (3  cents  per  pound) , 

Total 

1882. 

• 

19'ot  above  10  by  15  inches  (1|  cents  per  pound). 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (2  cents  per 

pound 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  80  inches  (2|  cents  per 

pound 

A  DOve  24  by  30  inches  (3  cents  per  pound) 

Total 

1888. 

Kot  above  10  by  15  inches  (11  cents  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  aboVe  16   by  24  inches  (2  cents  per 

pound) .* 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2^  cents  per 

Kund) , 
ve  24  by  30  inches  (8  cents  per  pound) 

Total .'. 

1884. 

Not  above  10  bv  15  inches  (1|  cents  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (1{  cents  per 

pound 

Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

pound) ,.., 

Above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per  pound) , 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Pounds. 
12, 041. 215 

* 

$308,978 

$180,618 

11,077,758 

833,063 

221,555 

10, 693, 808 
10. 137. 070 

851.464 
412,472 

»)7.345 
804.112 

43.949.851 

1, 405, 977 

973,630 

12,700,030 

833,712 

180,514 

12,253,212 

866.840 

245^064 

10,053.733 
9,654,822 

863, 541 
861,268 

273, 8« 
289,615 

45.562,697 

1,425,361 

099.066 

11,520,220 

289,385 

172,803 

13,176,799 

355,878 

263,536 

12,062,668 
12,641,991 

866,300 
443.820 

301,867 
876.260 

49, 301, 673 

1,454.633 

1. 114, 166 

12,141,858 

812,633 

182,128 

13,430,103 

382,346 

268.782 

13.049.852 
12,317,^77 

407,805 
479, 691 

326.246 
869,512 

50, 947, 890 

1, 582. 460 

1,148,668 

19,213,741 

604,501 

264»189 

18,541,511 

629,245 

847, «» 

19. 432, 932 
20,786,483 

622.600 
761,381 

461,533 
508^174 

77,924.667 

2,417,727 

l,66».5tf 
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QtOMiilif,  vtUuCf  and  amount  of  duty  collected  on  imports  of  cylinder  window-glasB,  unpoU 

ishedt  etc, — Continued. 


1885. 

Kot  above  IC  by  15  inches  (11  cents  per  poand) 

Abore  19  by  15  and  not  above  IB  by  24  incbea  (1|  cents  per 


Dd) 


Abor^  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2}  cents  per 

peimd) 

Above  24  by  80  inches  (21  cents  per  ponnd) 

Total --., 

1886L 


K<it  above  10  by  15  inches  (1}  oents  per  ponnd) 

Above  10  by  16  and  not  above  10  by  24  inches  (1{  oents  per 


and). 


ibore  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

poond). ...... 

A  We  24  by  30  inches  (2{  oents  per  pound) . 


Total. 


1887. 

SotabovelObY  15 inches  (If  cents  per  ponnd) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (1|  cents  per 


nad) 


Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

poaad) 

Above  24  by  80  inches  (2{  cents  per  poand) , 


Total. 


Qnantitj*. 


Poundt. 
13, 396, 899 

14,820,548 

16,024,772 
15, 693, 788 


50,936,007 


12,646*385 

12,879.413 

15,212.878 
13,831,579 


54, 570,  255 


14,117,875 

13,481,668 

16, 419. 970 
17, 6U8, 435 


61,627,948 


Value. 


341,740 

393,641 

451,487 
514,469 


Duty. 


184,207 

277,885 

880,568 
451,190 


1. 701, 387  1      1, 293. 876 


280,706 

299,251 

888,978 
394,398 


1,363,423 


319,729 

271,485 

367, 146 
466,604 


178,888 

241,480 

861,806 
887,668 


1. 174, 341 


194,121 

152,781 

389,974 
506,243 


1,424,904 


1, 343, 119 


Quantity. 

Duty. 

TQtd,foiir  years: 

1880-1883 

Poundt. 
189, 762.  ill 
254, 058, 877 

04.233,580 

18M-1887 

5. 480. 884 

Inenase  since  reduction  of  duty - 

64, 296, 766 

1, 247, 351 

That  statement  will  also  show  that  by  the  change  the  revenue  was 
increased  in  that  four  years  from  |4,lS34,00O  to  $5,480,000,  au  increase 
in  the  four  years  of  $1,247,000. 

The  Chaibhan.  This  table  shows  the  importations  for  those  two  pe- 
riods of  four  years  each.  Have  yon  now  a  statement  of  the  production 
in  this  country  ibr  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  have  it  substantiallyj  but  not  in  connection  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  will  get  to  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Follow  out  your  own  plan ;  that  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  effiect  of  this  reduction  upon  the  manufacturers  has 
been  that  they  have  not  since  that  change  been  able  to  run  more  than 
three-fourths  to  two-thirds  time.  For  iusiance,  this  present  blast,  which 
8hoald  have  started  the  1st  of  September  did  not  commence  until  15th 
of  October;  and  instead  of  runiiing  to  the  last  of  June,  has  already  termi- 
nated in  many  places;  it  will  not  average  later  than  the  middle  of  June, 
ami  probably  earlier  than  that.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  we  have 
had  a  decreased  amount  of  work,  and  at  enhanced  cost,  with  large  ex- 
penses going  on  all  the  time.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  we  can  not 
compete  with  the  cost  of  importing.  We  can  import  glass  to-day  cheaper 
than  we  can  produce  it.    Several  manufacturers  are  doing  so  now,    A 
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Damber  of  others  are  simply  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  proposed  tariff 
changes  and  adjastments  to  see  whether  or  not  they  shall  abandon  their 
plant  entirely.  It  is  u  fact  today,  known  by  the  manufactarers  in  this 
room  as  well  as  myself,  that  we  are  actnally  importing  glass  cheaper 
to-day  than  we  can  produce  it  with  every  fiicility.  The  result  upon  the 
workmen  of  duty  reduction  has  been  that  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  hare 
been  reduced  10  per  cent,  since  it  has  passed,  and  their  time  of  work 
has  been  reduced  one-fourth  or  one-third,  which  makes  a  very  large  dif- 
ference to  a  laboring  man.  The  wages  reduction  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  reduction  made  in  the  tariff. 

*  The  cost  of  window-glass  is  principally  the  price  of  labor.  Eighty  to 
85  per  cent,  of  our  total  cost  is  for  wages  paid.  There  is  no  macbfnery 
employed.  It  is  purely  hand  labor.  That  is  not  because  the  United 
States  is  behind  any  other  country.  In  no  country  of  the  world  is  any 
machinery  employed,,  except  only  in  window-glass,  where  the  ovens  for 
flattening  might  be  classed  as  machinery.  But  all  the  work  of  blow- 
ing and  the  finishing  is  done  by  hand.  Of  this  labor  cost  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  is  the  cost  of  preparing  the  materials  and  transport- 
ing them  to  the  factory;  mining  the  coal,  digging  the  sand,  making  the 
trees  into  lumber,  all  those  operations  are  hand  labor.  The  manufact- 
urers pay  for  their  unskilled  labor  25  per  cent,  of  their  total  cost;  of  the 
remainder,  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  for  the  wages  of  skilled  labor, 
leaving  but  a  very  small  amount  for  the  general  expense  and  for  the 
value  of  crude  materials,  as  coal  in  the  mines,  sand  in  the  beds,  and  lum- 
ber in  the  trees.  We  pay  higher  wages  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Belgium,  which  is  the  country  with  which  we  chiefly  compete.  That  is 
the  only  reason  why  we  ask  any  tariff.  Give  us  Belgium  wages  and  we 
will  sell  glass  to  Belgium. 

Senator  Habbis.  Have  we  advantages  over  other  countries  in  the 
production  of  glass  except  in  the  item  of  labor  t 

Mr.  JBoDiNE.  We  have,  inasmuch  as  we  have  abundant  material. 
Our  crude  material  is  no  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  other  countries. 
It  is  just  about  the  same  thing.  But  the  labor  which  prepares  and 
makes  the  material  effective  costs  us  a  great  deal  more,  as  well  as  the 
finishing  of  the  products.  It  is  very  evident,  from  this  statement  of  the 
amount  of  labor  involved,  that  if  we  have  not  a  tariff  equal  to  that  dif- 
ference of  wages  we  must  import  and  not  manufacture  glass.  Several 
manufacturers,  as  I  have  stated,  are  now  doing  that.  Statistics  of  Bel- 
gian wages,  with  which  we  compete,  were  gathered  in  1883,  and  you  will 
find  them  in  State  Department  pamphlet  No.  29  for  March,  1883,  at  page 
389,  in  the  report  of  John  J.  Stuart,  United  States  consul  at  Antwerp. 
He  gives  the  statistics  for  the  Brussels  district,  which  is  the  principal 
district  for  the  manufacture  of  window-glass.  Free-trade  England,  as 
it  is  called,  is  not  able  to  compete  with  or  to  produce  glass  as  cheaply  as 
Belgium.  Very  large  quantities  are  annually  imported,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  bottles  from  Germany.    I  read  from  the  document: 

In  regard  to  the  prices  of  labor,  I  am  informed  as  follows :  The  blower  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  thiokneHs  that  he  makes,  and  it  is  after  cutting  that  tiie  glass 
is  divided  into  four  qualities.  The  wages  of  the  blowers  run  from  ^0  to  $100,  and 
for  some  to  f  150  per  month — 

That  is  a  very  high  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  labor  in  Europe,  but  it 
is  not  half  what  we  have  to  pay  in  the  United  States— 

His  assistant  receives  from  $25  to  830 ;  tbe  flattener,  $25  to  $28 ;  bis  assistants,  from 
|8  to  $15 ;  the  cutter,  $25  to  $:{0  ;  the  founder  (shearer),  $30  to  $36 ;  his  assistant,  plS 
to  $30 ;  engineer,  $:^0  to  $25 ;  day  laborers,  $13  to  $20 ;  and  blaoksmith,  $20  to  $25  per 
month. 
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Toa  see  the  day  laborers  are  paid  from  60  to  70  cents  per  day.  Now 
our  wages  are  from  100  to  200  per  ceat.  higher  than  the  rate  of  our 
prineipal  competitor.  I  fouud  subsequently  a  statement  in  a  consular 
re|)ort.for  1885,  in  which  there  was  a  repetition  that  was  practically  the 
Siime  thing,  stating  the  rate  of  wages  on  window-glass.  1  will  give  you 
a  reference  to  that  hereafter.  It  is  substantially  the  same  a^  that  I 
have  alrc^kly  read.  1  simply  wanted  to  bring  it  down  to  as  late  a  date 
as  I  could.,    (See  Consular  Reports,  1885,  ^^  LalK)r  in  Euro])e,"  p.  130.) 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  ot  the  United  States,  we  have  1246 
pots  of  window-glass,  whose  average  annual  yield  for  forty  weeks,  about 
ten  months'  run,  would  be  over  3,9(K), 000  boxes,  which  exceeds  the  larg- 
est consumption  ever  known  in  any  year  in  the  dnited  States  of  boUi 
American  and  foreign  glass  combined.  There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of 
capacity. 

The  consumption  of  window-glass  during  the  year  1887,  which  was 
the  largest  ever  known,  amounted  to  2,800,000  boxes  of  American  and 
1,060,000  of  imported,  a  total  of  3,860,000  boxes,  which  you  observe  is 
less  than  the  capacity  of  the  American  furnaces. 

Senator  Harris.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  cheap  win- 
dow-glass f 

Mr.  BODINE.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  would  so  term  it,  but  it  is  as  good  quality 
as  generally  used.  You  could  probably  not  tell  the  difference,  and,  in- 
de^,  very  few  but  experts  can  tell  the  difference  between  that  and  im- 
ported glass.  These  windows  here  are  of  plate-glass.  They  are  polished 
by  hand.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  vast  consumption  of  the  best  glass  in 
boases  in  this  country  is  cylinder  window-glass,  and  a  large  proportion 
(28  per  cent)  of  that  used  in  1887  was  foreign.  We  have  amplie  ca- 
pacity to  produce  all  used.  During  the  past  six  months,  up  to  Janu- 
ary, the  latest  returns  that  were  collected,  showed  the  proportion  was 
32  |)er  cent,  of  foreign  glass.  This  has  been  steadily  advancing.  In 
1878  and  1879  the  proportion  of  foreign  glass  was  down  to  16  per  cent. 
Bat  now  it  is  running  up  again,  although  American  manufacturers  are 
foiDg  as  low  in  prices  as  we  can.  Wa  have  lost  money  ever  since  the 
reduction  of  duties,  and  have  not  been  able  to  run  but  part  of  the  time. 
Because  of  losses  manufacj^nrers  are  standing  now  to  get  a  little  more 
tban  cost  for  our  goods.    The  result  id  that  our  market  is  passing  from  us. 

The  large  development  of  American  manufactures  secures  ample  coul- 
petition.  If  we  have  33  per  cent,  more  capacity  than  has  ever  been  con- 
sumed it  must  be  true  that  American  glass  manufacturers,  scattered 
tbrough  twenty  States,  will  compete  to  displace  foreign  glass,  which 
will  result  in  low  prices  to  consumers. 

The  result-  of  all  this  competition  has  been  that  since  1860 — I  take 
tbat  period  because,  in  an  interview  with  Senator  Morrill  some  months 
ago,  he  asked  for  that  statement  and  I  had  the  figures  looked  up — since 
1800  the  ])rice  of  American  glass  has  been  reduced,  although  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living  and  everything  else  almost  have  advanced,  tiie  price 
of  glass  has  been  reduced  so  that  on  single  thickness  (which  is  about 
four-fifths  of  the  whole)  the  price  this  year  was  15  per  cent,  below  what 
it  was  in  1800.  That  is  arrived  at  by  taking  half  a  dozen  leading  sizes 
and  making  an  average.  And  double  thick,  50  per  cent,  lower.  The 
same  result  has  been  reached  on  foreign  glass.  The  foreign  invoice 
price  (which  represents  their  cost  price)  by  this  American  competition, 
bas  been  driven  down  from  the  average  foreign  invoice  rate  in  1877, 4.10 
cents  per  pound,  to  2.27  cents  per  pound  in  1887 ;  a  reduction  in  ten  years 
of  aboQt  one^half^  and  it  is  still  lower  this  year,  1888, 
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Such  being  the  fact,' what  argament  can  be  add  need  for  reducing 
duties  f  Certainly  not  that  the  revenue  may  be  reduced.  I  show  j  on 
by  official  documents  that  it  increased  from  this  one  branch  of  the  glass 
business  $1,250,000  in  four  years.  The  only  reason  assigned  by  im- 
porters— who  are  the  only  parties  asking  reduction  of  duty,  very  few  in 
number — is  that  the  present  specific  duties  make  a  high  ad  valorem 
rate.  That  is  the  substance  of  their  statement  when  boiled  down. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  that.  As  we  all  know,  an  ad  valorem  rate  is 
very  misleading,  fluctuating,  and  unfair.  At  a  time  of  the  greatest 
depression  and  lowest  i)rice8,  when  we  most  need  protection,  by  an 
ad  valorem  rate  we  get  the  least  protection.  The  same  specific  duty 
which  on  the  average  foreign  invoice  price  in  1873 — going  back  as  far 
as  I  have  the  record,  and  when  the  same  rates  of  duties  prevailed,  from 
1873  to  1883,  making  a  period  of  ten  years — the  same  specific  duty  which 
in  1873  on  the  average  foreign  invoice  price  of  5.3  cents  per  pound  (still 
higher  than  I  quoted  before),  made  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  37 
per  cent. ;  the  same  duty  now  on  foreign  invoice  price  of  3.1  cents  in  1887 
equaled  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  72  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  duty  was  the 
same.    There  ws^s  no  change. 

Is  not  the  low  price  to  consumers,  secured  by  American  competition, 
ample  justification  for  a  nominally  high  ad  valorem  rate!  From  the 
facts  shown  of  reduction  in  duties  in  1883,  is  it  not  clearly  proved  that 
the  rates  of  duties  before  that  change  were  the,lowest  consistent  with 
prevention  of  surplus  revenue,  or  with  full  American  product,  or  with 
fair  wages  to  American  workmen  ? 

In  recent  y^rs  there  have  been  material  changes  in  the  sizes  of  win- 
dow-glass used.  Fifty  years  ago  8.  by  10  was  about  the  usual  size. 
Now  40  by  60  is  a  very  common  size.  The  present  classification  termi- 
nates, I  think,  at  24  by  36,  and  makes  duty  the  sameoii  sizes  above  that. 
As  the  size  advances  the  difficulty  of  getting  pure  metal  in  a  large  sheet, 
the  labor  of  producing  a  large  sheet,  and  the  expenses  of  boxing  and 
handling  it,  all  advance  very  rapidly,  and  it  would  be  but  a  fair  adjust- 
ment if  those  larger  sizes  should  have  some  equivalent  rate  of  duty  as- 
sessed upon  them. 

Window-glass  manufacturers  acquiesced  in  1883  in  the  reduction  then 
made  in  the  rate  of  duties.  We  expected  to  be  able  to  adjust  onrcost 
to  it,  and  we  were  willing  to  do  what  we  could.  The  better-established 
part  of  the  trade  much  prefer  to  have  the  businet^  in  such  shape  that 
close  competition  would  be  necessary,  so  as  not  to  stimulate  unduly  the 
production  here.  We  acquiesced  in  that  change,  hoping  to  adjust  our- 
selves, but  it  hm  been  impossible  to  do  it  For  two  or  three  years  subse- 
quent to  that  change  manufacturers  lost  money.  Since  then  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better,  rather  than  go  on  losing,  to  do 
what  we  can  at  cost  or  a  little  more,  until  some  change  may  help  us. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  doing  only  about  a  two-thirds  business,  and 
the  foreign  proportion  is  increavsing  constantly. 

I  have  a  memorandum  for  classification  of  larger  sizes  that  I  will  give 
the  committee  as  a  suggestion,  if  they  are  disi»osed  to  do  what,  from  the 
explanation,  is  really  requisite — levy  a  little  higher  duty  on  large 
sizes,  which  was  not  necessary  when  the  previous  classification  was 
established,  besides  restoring  the  J  cent  per  pound  on  old  brackets. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  [)resent  rate  on  all  glass  exceeding 
24  by  30  inches  square  is  2  J  cents  per  pound-^that  is  to  say,  there  is 
half  a  cent  a  pound  additional  u[)oii  all  glass  exceeding  24  by  .30  inches. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  some  increase  over  that  1 

Mr.  BoBiNE.  Yes,  on  larger  sizes. 
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The  Chaibhan.  On  sizes  over  24  by  30? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  half  a  cent  more  than  next  smaller 
size. 

Mr.  BODINE.  Yes,  we  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  not  enough  ! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  not  enoufjh  on  those  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  do  not  interrupt  you,  I  would  like  to  ask  yon 
right  there  whether  or  not,  "of  unpolished  cylinder  and  common 
window-glass,-'  there  is  any  considerable  quantity  above  these  sizes 
made? 

Mr.  Bodine.  There  is  quite  a  large  amount  now  used;  it  was  not  so 
formerly.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  present  style  of  build- 
inp  to  use  very  large  sizes.  The  mechanic  who  used  to  use  G  by  8  or  8  by 
10  uow, wants  i2  by  24,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  call  for  30  by 
40.  aud  even  40  by  *  0.  I  know  of  no  flattening  oven  which  does  not  pro- 
duce 40  by  60.  There  are  many  that  are  run  up  to  80  inches,  50.inches 
wide.    There  was  no  necessity  formerly  for  any  such  sizes. 

Q.  Is  your  suggestion  that  we  shall  make  a  new  schedule  or  classifi- 
tationt 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Add  to  the  old  schedule  a  few  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  The  old  schedule  of  24  by  30  ? 

Mr.  Bodine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  24  by  30  is  in  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  have  looked  over  it  closely,  and  I  would  suggest  that, 
commencing  with  20  by  30,  making  even' inches — 50,60,  80,  and  100 
inches — **  that  all  above  20  by  30,  not  exceeding  24  by  36,  3  cents  a 
pound;  that  will  be  about  a  fair  proportion;  that  will  be  one-eighth 
above  the  2J;  then  24  by  36,  not  exceeding  30  by  50,  3  J  cents ;  above  30 
by  50,  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60,  3J  cents ;  and  above  40  by  60,  3J 
cents."  These  sizes  may  seem  a  little  confusing  to  you  gentlemen  here, 
but  to  the  trade  it  seems  very  simple. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  confuse  us  at  all. 

Senator  Harris.  This  is  very  simple.    Our  eyes  take  it  in  everyday. 

Mr.  Bodine.  The  statements  I  have  made  are  the  substance  of  all  I 
can  present  on  the  subject  of  window-glass.  I  would  be  happy  to  give 
any  additional  information  desired,  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Saint 
Louis,  bottle  manufacturer  and  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Bottle  Manufacturers,  who  will  present  the  bottle  subject,  particularly  in 
regard  to  empty  bottles.  As  J  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  details  oi 
filled  bottles,  I  may  add  a  few  words  after  his  statement.  . 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  this  subject 
of  window-glass.  I  have  before  me  the  statistics  of  importation.  I 
see  that  of  glass  above  24  by  30  there  was  imported  last  year  17,000,000 
pounds  (round  numbers),  and  in  looking  along  at  the  different  sizes  I 
Bee  that  the  largest  importation  was  the  different  sizes  above  24  by  30. 

Mr.  Bodine.  That  justifies  what  we  say.  The  foreigners  are  taking 
the  best  part  of  trade.  The  chief  part  of  it  is  very  close,  and  there  is 
very  little  margin.    The  imports  are  very  largely  of  these  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  the  value  of  that  was  $466,000,  while  the 
duty  was  $506,000.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  heavy  ad  valorem 
rate  of  computing  it. 

Mr.  Bodine.  If  American  wages  are  above  our  competitors  150  per 
cent.,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  meet  it  without  a  pretty  large  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  capacity  in  this  country  to  produce 
those  sizes  in  any  quantity  f 
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Mr.  BODms.  We  can  produce  all  that  is  consomed  of  thoae  Bizes,  as 
well  as  of  others. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  The  extra  cost  of  thelse  extra  sizes  is  in  the  labor,  and 
not  in  the  machinery? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Not  in  any  machinery ;  exclusively  labor.  It  takes  a 
fCveat&T  degree  of  skill  and  involves  much  harder  work ;  it  is  only  the 
choice  workmen  that  can  produce  it,  and  they  wear  themselves  out^t 
it  with  corresponding  rapidity. 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  statements  include  only,  as  I  understand  it, 
^'unpolished  cylinder^  crown,  and  common  window-glass '^f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes.  . 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  you  have  now  madef 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  include  polished  window-glass  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Except  in  the  general  statement,  where  I  included  the 
general  statement  about  it;  but  nothing  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  table  relates  wholly  to  this  paragraph 
touching  '^ unpolished,  crown,  and  common  window-glass  f  " 

Mr.  BODINE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question 
touching  this  table.  I  find  that  prior  to  1883,  when  we  reduced  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  these  large  sizes,  in  running  along  to  1883 
I  find  there  were  12,000,000  pounds  of  that  size  glass  imported,  at  a 
value  of  $479,000,  with  a  duty  of  $369,000.  So  that  in  1883,  with  a 
duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  the  ad  valorem  was  very  much  less  than  in 
1887,  with  a  duty  of  2^  cents  a  pound.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for 
that — the  lower  price  brought  in  1887  as  compared  with  1883,  as  shown? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  it  is  a  fact  that  the  price  of  every  size  and  every  kina 
has  constantly  declined  ever  since  1873,  from  5.3  cents  per  pound,  the 
foreign  invoice  price,  sworn  to  at  the  customhouse,  to  the  present  rate, 
wliich  is  2  cents.  The  average  is  2  cents  now.  Then  it  was  over  5.  And 
as  it  keeps  going  on,  they  seem  determined  to  hold  this  market.  It  looks 
as  though  the  sooner  we  stopped  making  it  in  this  country  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  place  of  manufacture  of  this  glass  is 
in  Belgium,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes;  Belgium  makes  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  th  eir  establishments  there  are 
conducted  ?    Are  they  small  establishments  or  large  establishments! 

Mr.  Bodine.  iMostly  large.  1  was  there  in  1873  and  again  in  1884. 
In  1873  one  principal  manufacturer  was  running  seventeen  furnaces,  and 
in  this  country  no  manufacturer  was  running  over  two. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  invoice 
value? 

Mr.  Bodine.  To  hold  our  market  they  have  had  to  make  it.  Ameri- 
can competition  has  forced  the  rates  down,  and  inorder  to  have  a  share 
of  this  trade  they  have  got  to  put  the  prices  down.  Just  like  any  other 
article,  if  you  increase  the  production  beyond  the  actual  consumption 
the  rates  will  be  lowered. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this :  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  glass  is  manufactured  principally  in  Belgium,  In  the  way 
business  is  conducted  there  what  opportunities  or  facilities  are  there 
for  the  creation  of  what  we  call  '^  trusts''  to  control  the  manufactare 
on  account  of  the  concxintration  of  capital  ! 

Mr.  Bodine.  The  fact  that  the  opportunity  exists  is  l)est  exemphfied 
by  the  tact  that  the  trusts  exist.  Not  exactly  in  that  form,  bat  sob- 
atantially. 
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The  Ohaibuan.  They  do  exist  over  there  T 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  They  call  it  a  syndicate.  There  is  a  syndicate  of  foreign 
manufacturers  who  have  an  agreed  price.  The  popular  idea  of  trusts 
is  different  from  what  I  suppose  exists  over  there.  There  is  an  ordi- 
nary mercantile  agreement,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  know  that 
the  manufacture  of  foreign  glass  is  controlled  by  a  syndicate  or  not, 
with  reference  to  the  price  or  production! 

Mr.  BoDmE.  I  know  that  they  have  what  they  term  a  syndicate^  and 
they  fix  their  price,  below  which  it  can  not  be  purchased.  This»was 
true  until  very  recently.    Is  that  true  still,  Mr.  Hires  t 

Hon.  Oeobge  Hires,  of  New  Jersey.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Habbis.  Iu  that  connection  I  would  be  glad  to  have  put  on 
record  the  fact  as  to  )¥hether  or  not  American  producers  of  glass  have 
any  combination,  or  contracts,  or  trusts. 

Mr.  BoBiNE.  We  have  from  time  to  time  had  agreements  as  to  prices: 
bat  they  were  simply  agreements  on  honor,  with  no  sanction  of  legal 
enforcement,  aud  they  left  each  one  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  liked. 
In  our  district  there  are  no  agreements  now.  I  can  sell  without  refer- 
ence to  anybody  else's  prices.  In  some  sections  they  have  agreed  prices, 
bat  they  are  not  respected. 

Senator  Habbis.  Is  the  agreement  simply  as  to  prices,  or  is  it 
coapled  with  the  agreement  to  control  the  amount  of  production  as 
wellf 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  not.  From  time  to  time,  if  business  is  bad,  we  get 
together  and  agree  to  stop  production,  but  there  is  no  agreement  on 
that  subject  now.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Win- 
dow-Glass Manufacturers,  and  that  association  has  no  power  to  enforce 
or  to  make  any  such  agreement. 

Senator  Habbis.  Does  that  association  include  all  the  window-glass 
manufacturers  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Nearly  all.  It  is  the  usual  trade  organization,  like  coffee 
importers,  or  importers  of  tea,  and  sugar  men.  They  meet  together  to 
get  the  statistics  of  trade,  some  of  which  I  have  given  you  here. 

Senator  Habris.  About  how  often  do  you  meet  for  consultation  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Twice  a  year.  I  can  best  illustrate  its  object  by  show- 
ing what  I  have  here,  from  tables  from  my  last  report  to  the  association. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  about  taking  up  time  by  going  into 
the  details. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  They  get  these  statistics  for  the  information  of  the  man- 
u&cturers.  They  are  not  anything  more  than  general  trade  statistics ; 
tbe  object  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  general  acquaintance  of 
tbot^  connected  with  the  organization,  more  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  matter,  I 
8^j,  but  if  you  deem  it  material  you  can  submit  any  statement  you  de- 
siieand  hand  it  to  the  stenographer,  to  be  made  a  part  of  your  state- 
ment 

Mr.  BoBiNE.  The  headings  of  the  following  items  from  the  report 
Would  give  an  idea  of  the  object  of  the  association  : 

("oniaces  and  pots  ranDiog  and  idle,  Jannary  1,  1888. 

^niaces  and  pots  ran  (part  or  all  time)  each  blast,  1879-'80  to  1887-'88. 

Importe  of  window-glass  (12  months  to  December  31). 

Tbe  stock  (estimated)  of  imported  glass,  December  31,  1887,  in  Boston,  New  York, 
rhiladelplria,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Imports  of  window-glass,  six  months  to  December  31. 

I^aot  of  American  window -glass,  September  1,  1887,  to  December  31,  1887,  com- 
P&Kd  with  same  period  for  preceding  years. 
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Estimated  prodaot  of  farDaoes  running  for  blast,  Jnne  15,  1888. 

Stock  American  window-glass,  Jnly  1  to  January  1,  1885-^88. 

Stock  American  wiodow-^lafls,  sold  and  unsold,  in  manufacturers'  bands,  Jannary  1. 

Consumption  American  window-glass,  six  months  to  December  31,1887,  compared 
with  '86,  '85,  '84,  '83,  '82,  '81. 

Comparative  consumption  imported  window-glass  for  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31. 

Consumption  (six  months)  of  both  imported  and  American  window-glass  to  De- 
cember 31. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Since  July^  1883,  has  there  ever  been  any  time  in 
which  those  engaged  in  your  industry  have  not  competed  with  each  other 
in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  prices! 

Mr.  Bodice.  At  times  in  each  different  section  we  have  a  geueral  un- 
derstanding as  to  )>rices ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  bind  us  to  those  prices, 
because  there  are  too  many  of  us. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  am  after  the  fact;  I  am  not  after  what  the  gen- 
eral understanding  has  been.  I  understand  that  you  have  your  list  of 
prices.  Has  there  ever  been  any  time  in  which  you  have  not  actually 
competed  as  to  prices  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  There  never  has. 

Senator  Habbis.  That  answer  induces  me  to  ask  another  qaestion : 
Those  organizations  have  had  understandings  as  to  the  prices  to  be 
fixed! 

Mr.  BoDn^.  "Sot  in  any  national  organization.  In  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  or  sections,  or  districts,  the  manufacturers  who  confer 
have  sometimes  had  a  geueral  understandiug  of  prices. 

Senator  Habbis.  Each  district,  you  mean,  do  you  ! 

Mr.  BoBiNE.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  has  never  amounted  to  any  binding 
agreement. 

Senator  Habbis.  Still,  they  have  agreed  with  themselves  as  to  what 
the  prices  of  window-glass  shall  be  in  that  district  for  a  given  time  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  best  answer,  perhaps,  that  I  can  make  to  reach 
this  whole  case  is  to  quote  the  words  of  thelast  agreement  t.hat  I  know 
anything  about.  I  believe  I  can  quote  the  words  almost  exactly.  Af- 
ter fixing  a  certain  price,  we  state, "  Every  party  hereto  is  free  to  meet 
cuts  in  prices  by  any  other  party .^  So  it  is  merely  a  rope  of  sand. 
But  that  has  always  been  acted  upon.  That  was  in  the  written  agree- 
ment, and  was  part  of  it 

Senator  Habbis.  The  meaning  of  that  is,  then,  if  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  should  disregard  that  another  may  meet  the  cut  that 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  indicated  that  we  had  not  very  much  confidence  in 
each  other.  We  have  32  per  cent,  more  capacity  than  we  have  market 
for.  The  necessity  of  some  men^  or  their  judgments,  always  lead  them 
to  cut  the  prict^t^\ 

The  Ohaibil  y.  Are  you  a  manufacturer! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  \  eSy  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  both  window-glass  and 
bottles. 

The  GHAIBHAI9.  In  making  up  the  prices  at  your  factory,  do  yoa 
make  them  up  on  a  basis  of  large  profits  or  otherwise!  You  stated  a 
while  ago  that  since  1883  the  window-glass  manufacturers  ha<l  lost 
money,  or  rather,  that  they  had  made  no  money.  These  prices  of  which 
you  speak,  are  they  prices  which  include  the  profits  of  manufacturers; 
are  they  large  or  small ! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  There  has  never  been  a  time  since  1873,  with  a  single 
exception,  when  there  was  the  boom  of  1879  and  1880,  when  there  was 
what  the  general  public  would  admit  was  a  fair  average  profit  for 
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maDafactorers.  From  1873  to  this  time  there  has  beeu  a  constant 
gtra^gle,  and  do  man  could  ever  tell,  antil  his  books  were  balanced, 
Thether  he  woald  make  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  any  element  of  cost  of  producing  grlass 
is  this  country  which  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Belgium^  except  labor  T 

Mr.  BoDiN£.  Nothing  except  a  small  matter  of  interest,  and  then 
the  larger  scale  that  they  conduct  their  business  upon. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  stated  that  the  average  invoice  price  of  all 
the  imported  glass  was  about  2  cents  per  pound.    At  present  can  you 
give  me  a  statement  of  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  making  glass 'in 
this  country  t    Give  me  a  rough  estimate,  if  you  can.  . 
Mr.  BoDrNE.  The  cost  varies  very  much  by  sizes. 

Senator  Albbich.  I  mean  a  general  average  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  Take  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  would  take  over  4  cents  a  pound,  over  (2  a  box,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  factory  without  any  profit  or  interest 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  Belgian  syndi- 
cate that  you  have  spoken  of  sells  glass  to  America  for  less  prices  than 
they  do  to  their  own  people? 

Mr.  BoBiNE.  That  has  been  frequently  charged,  but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge positively  on  the  subject.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  that 
has  been  done,  but  I  do  not  know  it  positively.  I  do  not  know  whether 
yoQ  would  like  to  have  a  further  statement  about  this  trust  matter,  but 
I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the  importers'  trust  agreement  on  French  glass 
vhich  was  formed  within  the  last  six  months. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  proportion  of  imported  glass  comes  under  the 
head  of  breakage  or  damage  T 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  Very  small.  I  had  occasion  recently  to  investigate  that 
sobject  Mr.  Randall  was  forming  a  bill,  and  he  asked  me  for  some  in- 
formation upon  that  subject,  and  if  prevention  of  any  allowance  would 
Dot  be  an  equivalent  to  a  difference  in  rates.  I  told  him  that  I  had  in- 
vestigated that,  and  I  found  that  it  was  so  very  small  that  it  was  not 
appreciable ;  I  think  less  than  1  per  cent.  At  one  time  I  had  the  Treas- 
ury statement  of  allowances  made,  which  is  the  basis  for  my  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  specific  statement  relates  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  present  law  known  as  <'  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window-glass,"  in  all  its  phases,  and  includes  no  other  glass  ? 

Mr.  BoDiKE.  No  details  of  any  other. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  wish  to  give  us  anything  respecting,  glass 
bottles! 

Mr.  BoDirvB.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Saint  Louis,  will  present  that. 

Senator  HisooGK.  Cylinder  and  crown  glass  polished,  you  do  not 
make  at  all  f 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  No. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Where  that  is  made  do  they  make  it  in  the  unpol- 
ished state  first  f 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  polished  cylinder 
glass. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  see  in  the  present  law  there  is  '^  cylinder  and 
crown  glass,  polished."    You  have  never  made  any  of  it,  you  say  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mr.  Hires,  do  you  know  anything  of  that  kindt 

Hon.  Geobge  Hibes.  I  do  not.  It  is  very  limited.  It  is  made  pre- 
cisely as  we  make  common  cylinder  window-glass,  only  it  is  polished 
after  it  is  blown. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  there  is  none  made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Hibes.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  object  of  polishing  is  to  imitate  plate-g:la8s. 

Mr.  Hires.  Yes.    It  is  equally  as  good  as  plate-glass. 
.  The  Chairman.  It  is  a  substitute  for  plate-glass. 

Mr.  Hires.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  The  glass 
that  we  have  had  under  consideration  is  termed  common  cylinder  win- 
dow-glass, but  I  would  like  to  say  to  this  cdmmittee  that  the  percentage 
of  skilled  labor  in  making  this  glass  is  greater  than  it  is  to  make  the 
finest  window-glass  you  see  in  this  city ;  and  I  am  not  going  too  far 
when  I  say  that  the  percentage  of  skilled  labor  in  making  it  is  ^eatei 
than  it  is  in  making  that  mirror  that  you  see  on  the  mantel. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Are  you  a  glass  manufacturer  f 

Mr.  Hires.  I  am.  Ordinarily  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
very  cheaply,  but  the  blowers  are  skilled  laborers^  and  so  are  the  cut- 
ters and  flatteners,  and  all.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  takes  a  man  some 
three  to  five  years  to  learn  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  that  skilled  labor  in  the 
making  of  glass,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  unskilled  labor  f 

Mr.  Hires.  Tbat^has  been  given  quite  accurately  by  Mr.  Bodine. 

Senator  Harris.^  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  cost  of  all  la- 
bor, both  skilled  and  unskilled,  that  enters  into  the  production  of  glass 
which  we  have  been  considering  t 

Mr.  Hires.  Take  the  coal  in  the  mine,  the  lumber  in  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  in  the  beds,  and  everything  in  the  rough,  and  it  will  amount 
to  S5  per  cent.    It  would  be  safe  to  say  that. 
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Pretfident  of  the  National  Vial  and  Bottle  Manufacturers^  Aseoeiation  {officein  Saint  Louis). 

Mr.  Smith.  I  had  better  make  a  personal  statement.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  green  and  fiint-glass  bottles.  I  began  in  the  business  in 
1873.  I  now  run  6  furnaces ;  3  green  furnaces  and  3  fiint  furnaces. 
I  employ  between  900  and  1,000  hands.  I  believe  that  the  largest  works 
in  the  world  in  our  line  are  at  Dresden,  Germany,  run  by  Siemens,  where 
he  has  IS  furnaces,  employing  some  3,000  hands.  1  make  this  explana- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the  amount  that  he  produces  determines 
to  a  certain  extent  the  cheapness  at  which  we  can  produce  in  these  days. 
In  other  words,  the  business  tends  to  the  largest  possible  business  ou 
the  smallest  possible  margin. 

I.  come  before  your  committee  in  the  interest  of  the  bottle  manufact- 
urers, both  flint  and  green,  an  industry  well  established  in  sixteen 
States  of  our  Union,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  supplying  of  a  large 
and  increasing  demand,  and  equal  to '  the  conquest  cf  the  markets  of 
the  world,  but  for  the  important  fact  that  our  product  is  entirely  the  fruit 
of  manual  labor,  hard  work,  unaided  by  machinery.  This  labor,  under 
our  tariff  laws,  is  amply  paid,  well  fed,  warmly  clad,  comfortably  livin^r 
in  their  own  houses.  I  do  not  state  the  case  fully  appearing  as  the 
representative  of  manufacturers.  It  is  as  a  representative  of  American 
industry  that  my  staud  must  be  taken.  Our  competition  is  with  the 
German  nnderpaid  labor — skilled  labor  at  90  cents  a  day,  common  labor 
at  from  25  to  35  cents  per  day,  as  per  report  oif  the  State  Department^ 
on  labor  in  Europe.    Labor  in  Europe,  1885,  page  15. 

** Average  weekly  wages  paid  by  the  glass-workers  in  glass-works  in 
OherkirclnKM*,  near  Bremen,  per  week  of  sixty-five  hours:  Blowers, 
$5.41;  shearers,  $0  (the  shearers  are  the  firemen);  mixers  (for  mixiug 
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together  tbe  batch  for  making  the  glass),  S3.57 ;  carriers,  (1.43;  labor- 
era,  12.14 ;  basket-makers,  $2.14."  That  in  this  competition  we  have 
any  trade  left  is  due  only  to  the  present  tariff  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Wh^  can  you  not  state  right  here  what  you  pay  for 
the  same  or  similar  labor  in  your  own  works  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  We  pay  blowers  $24 
\yQT  week :  shearers,  $12  per  week ;  mixers,  $9  per  week;  carriers,  $4.50 
]^r  week ;  laborers,  $7.50  per  week.  Our  German  competitor  can,  under 
tbe  present  duties,  take  from  us  any  order,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  all 
of  oar  orders  from  us  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  he  has  not  been  fully  repre- 
f^ated  in  our  market.  We  are  entirely  at  his  mercy  under  our  present 
dQties,and  need  an  increase  of  duty  on  smaller  sizes  to  add  to  our  trade, 
keep  our  workmen  employed.  It  may  be  urged  that  we  pay  too  highly 
our  skilled  labor,  but  the  fact-s  of  the  case  are  that  were  the  skilled  labor 
donated  to  us  we  could  not  compete.  The  common  labor  employed  around 
our  factories,  besides  that  engaged  in  blasting  the  sand  and  lime,  mining 
the  coal  and  clay,  preparing  the  lumber,  and  transporting  all  our  crude 
materials,  is  three  times  that  paid  by  our  German  competitor;  and  few 
will  claim  the  present  compensation  of  our  unskilled  laborer  is  too  high, 
and  this  is  fully  50  per  cent,  of  our  labor  cost. 

No  machinery  can  be  introduced  or  employed  to  advantage  in  our 

,  line,  bat  all  mast  be  done  by  hand;  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account 

only,  we  need  protection  in  our.  manufacture.    That  our  statement  is 

correct  can  be  verified  by  glancing  at  the  imports  for  the  past  few  years, 

statistics  showing  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  1887  alone. 

The  present  duty  on  bottles  is  the  lowest  of  any  class  of  glassware 
manufacture.  Bottles  are  composed  of  the  same  material  and  practi- 
cally entail  the  same  labor  cost  as  all  other-grades  of  glassware.  You 
^ill  readily  see  that  we  should  at  least  have  as  high  a  rate  as  that  given 
any  other  grade  of  glassware. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  on  all  filled  bottles, 
onless  otherwise  provided  for,  be  the  same  as  empty. 

The  increase  of  imports  of  filled  bottles,  as  the  statistics  will  show, 
^  been  70  per  cent.  This  afi:ects  our  industry  seriously,  as  these 
filled  bottles,  when  emptied  of  their  contents,  constitute  a  regular  arti- 
cle of  merchandise,  and  in  their  sale  displace  an  equal  quantity  of  Amer- 
ican make,  likewise  inducing  the  bottlers  of  American  preparations  to 
bottleon  theotherside.  This  will  apply  especially  to  Appolinaris  bottles, 
of  which  I  see  so  many  em  pty  here  in  Washington.  All  of  these  bottles, 
when  emptied,  are  bought  up,  either  directly  by  the  American  bottlers 
or  by  the  second-hand  dealers,  and  sold  to  bottlers,  and  enter  regularly 
into  the  consumption  of  the  country,  thereby  shutting  us  off  from  the 
making  of  bottles  and  the  using  of  materials  which  would  be  required. 
Ur.  Bodine  can  give  you  further  figures  with  reference  to  the  items  of 
<}Qty  on  filled  bottles.  • 

lean  state  further  that,  living  as  I  do  in  the  interior  and  manufact- 
^ngin  the  interior  of  the  country,  protected  by  freight  of  a  thousand 
inileafirom  theseaboard  to  my  factory,  this  matter  of  the  increase  of  im- 
ports in  the  last  few  years  is  proving  a  serious  matter,  and  as  a  matter 
of  sell-protection  I  shall  be  obliged,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  go  this 
snmmer  to  Germany  to  see  exactly  how  it  is  that  the  German  manu- 
facturer can  make  his  bottles  so  much  more  cheaply  than  I  can  ;  also, 
to  be  sore  that  I  am  in  line  with  the  improvements  of  the  present  day ; 
^Iso,  iu  case  there  cdmes  a  radical  change  in  the  tariff  laws,  that  1  may 
be  prepared  to  protect  myself  and  hold  my  trade,  and  if  necessary  im- 
port foreign  bottles.    I  prefer  not  to  do  this,  as  it  means  that  my  plant 
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most  remain  idle  and  my  business  for  the  sale  of  my  own  bottles  b 
lost. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  woald  like  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  cos 
goes  into  the  labor  in  your  trade. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bodine  will  apply  equally  t^ 
bottles  or  window- glass.    It  is  between  80  and  85  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibman.  When  you  manufacture  flint  and  green  glass,  is  tha 
the  manufacture  that  is  covered  by  these  paragraphs  in  the  tariff  lawl 
^< green  and  colored  glass"  and  <^ flint  and  lime  glass t" 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  both  are  covered. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  lime  glass  by  the  present  law  is  40  i>er  cent! 
ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Lime  glass  is  making  serious  inroads  into  green  glassj 
because  with  the  present  improvement  this  lime  glass  is  being  made  a^ 
cheaply  as  green  glass,  aiid  it  is  supplanting  green  glass  in  small  ware] 
and  in  small  ware  it  is  made  cheaper  than  green  glass. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see  that  the  duty  on  green  glass  is  1  cent  a  pound] 
is  that  more  or  less  than  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  the  size  of  the  bottles^ 
With  a  low  price  for  the  bottles  and  a  large  proportion  of  large  bottle^ 
only  brought  in,  the  1  cent  a  pound  will  1^  a  little  higher  than  40  \wt 
cent,  ad  valorem?  The  1  cent  a  pound  was  adopted  in  1883,  being  tli^ 
lowest  of  the  graduated  rates  then  represented  as  necessary.  It  is  sti 
small  increase;  still,  under  that  increase  of  duty  the  imports  have  in- 
creased ia  the  last  year  alone  75  per  cent. 

The  GhIibman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  flint  and  lime  glass  should 
have  an  ad  valorem  rate  instead  of  a  per  pound  rate  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  not,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  a  specific  rate  can  as  well  be  applied  to  flint 
and  lime  bottles,  vials,  etc.,  as  to  green  and  colored  glass,  etc.  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  We  would,  if  you  approve,  stiggest  that  the  same 
specific  rate  apply  to  filled  bottles  coming  into  this  country,  unless  other- 
wise provided  for,  as  upon  empty.  They  could  all  be  included  under 
one  head  of  '^  flint  and  green  colored." 

The  Chaibman.  All  under  one  head  f 

Mr.  Smith.  All  under  one  head. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  flint  and  lime  glass  bot- 
tles, etc.,  at  a  cent  a  pound  it  would  be  practically  what  is  now  applied 
to  green  and  colored  glass  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  diflerence  in  cost  not  being  material  T 

Mr.  Smith.  !Not  being  material. 

The  Chaibman.  You  speak  of  these  Apollinaris  bottles ;  you  think 
the  law  should  apply  to  bottles  filled  as  well  as  bottles  unfilled? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  same  rate.  The  Apollinaris  water  is  imported  free. 
Were  the  bottles  to'be  brought  in  under  our  present  laws  it  would  be  a 
cent  a  pound  duty,  which  would  be  fnam  (2  to  $2.16  x>er  gross  of  apol- 
linaris bottles.    Now  that  comes  in  free. 

The  Chaibman.  A  little  over  a  cent  a  bottle— one  and  one-third  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  would  apply  to  all  other  bottles  that  come 
in  filled,  such  a!s  for  beer  and  ale  T 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Ginger  ale,  etc. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  anderstand  it,  these  bottles  that  come  in  filled 
ire  emptied  here,  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  come  in  competition  vith 
foar  6esh  manafitctare  f 

Mr.  Smith.  All  over  the  country,  from  New  Jersey  to  California,  that 
is  tbe  case. 

Senator  AxDBiOH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  processes  that  Dr.  Sie- 
mens uses  in  making  bottles! 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Bodine  can  an wer  any  questions  about  that  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can.    I  have  seen  his  furnaces. 

Senator  Axj)BIGH.  Do  you  use  the  same  methods  and  processes  that 
be  does  f 
Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

iSenator  AxDBiCH.  He  has  a  patent  process,  has  he  not  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  a  patent  process;  one  which  is  quite  useful,  I  under- 
stand, where  fuel  is  high. 
Senator  Aldrigh.  Is  that  patented  in  this  country! 
Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  patented  in  this  country,  but  the  patent  has 
DOW  nm  out  on  the  regular  furnace.    Mr.  Bodine  knows  the  facts. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  Let  Mr.  Bodine  state. 

Mr.  BoBiNB.  I  know  the  facts.    In  1884  I  visited  Mr.  Siemens's  fur- 
Dace  in  Dresden.    I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  right 
to  Qse  his  furnace.    I  stated  to  him  that  I  wished  to  purchase  the  right 
to  use  his  furnace  if  he  could  convince  me  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
bay ;  that  his  agents  here  had  been  over  the  subject  with  me,  but  that 
his  agents  had  failed  to  show  me  any  saving  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  royalty  asked.    I  said,  ^'  Mr.  Siemens,  I  am  a  practical  manu- 
tactnier  of  bottles,  as  well  as  window-glass:  I  would  like  to  compare 
TOOT  costs  with  my  own,  and  if  your  agents  have  not  known  where  the 
^vings  come  in,  and  there  are  any,  1  would  like  to  buy  your  furnace 
HQd  you  would  like  to  sell  it."    He  agreed,  and  we  sat  down  in  his  own 
office,  and  together  we  went  over  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  all  the 
vay  through,  and  when  we  got  through  and  added  it  up,  I  ended  it  with 
this:  "Now,  Mr.  Siemens,  if  you  will  give  me  your  labor,  won^t  you  ad- 
mit that  I  can  sell  as  low  as  you  do  in  Dresden,  in  spite  of  your  patent 
furnace  t"    That  is  the  fact  about  it.    His  factory  over  there  stops  only 
twelve  hours  in  the  week.    It  is  stopped  at  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  night, 
for  twelve  hours,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  his  men  work.    His  la- 
l)orei»  work  very  hard,  though  they  can  stand  it  much  better  in  that 
eliniHte  than  they  could  here.    His  skilled  men  get  $1.25  a  day.    We 
pay  onr  carpenters  nearly  three  times  that. 
Senator  Aldrich.  Has  Dr.  Siemens's  patent  expired  in  this  country! 
Mr.  Bodine.  On  some  portions  of  it;  not  all. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  think  he  can  make  bottles  under  his 
patent  any  more  cheaply  than  you  can  with  the  same  priced  labor! 

Mr.  Bodine.  He  can  save  something  on  fuel.  Mr.  Siemens  may 
save  30  per  cent,  on  fuel,  and  our  total  cost  of  fuel  is  about  10  per  cent. 
of  tbe  whole,  so  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  about  3  per  cent.,  not  over 
d  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost,  so  far  as  that  goes.  He  asks  (10,000 
royalty,  with  only  a  short  time  to  run.  But  the  di£Sculty  with  patent 
^nuioes  is  not  exclusively  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  patent. 
Over  there  one  furnace  will  work  and  make  a  saving,  and  another  built 
by  tbe  same  man  on  the  same  plan  will  make  a  loss.  It  requires  a  very 
nice  adjustment  .It  is  like  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  West.  At 
first  some  of  the  men  probably  did  not  know  how  to  build  and  run  to 
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make  saving,  but  now  they  understand  it  better  and  secare  better  re- 
sults. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  A  statement  has  been  made  in  my'  hearing  that 
under  Mr.  Siemens's  patent,  bottles  could  be  made  at  one-thinl  of  tlie 
cost  in  this  country,  and  that  you  ask  this  protection  merely  to  ofiketi 
the  disadvantages  which  you  are  laboring  under  in  competition  with 
him.    I  woald  like  to  know  whether  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  will  compare  with  him,  item  by  item,  from  the  sand 
to  the  delivery  of  the  bottles,  audi  will  prove  every  detail.  There  is  no 
saving  whatever  beyond  a  saving  of  about  33  per  cent,  for  fuel,  which 
does  not  exceed  in  the  whole  cost  about  3  per  cent.  I  don't  know  the 
exact  figures.  Put  it  at  5  per  cent,  at  the  outside.  It  has  been  claime4 
more,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  than  one-third  saving. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  that  whatever  disadvantages  you  are  labor- 
ing  under,  it  is  not  on  account  of  not  using  his  process  f 

Mr.  BOBINE.  Not  at  all.  fie  asks  more  for  his  patent  than  it  will 
save.  9 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  P.  WHITNET. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  am  connected  with  the  Whitney  Glass  Works  of 
Kew  Jersey.  I  would  like  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  qaestion 
that  you  asked  Mr.  Bodiue,  that  I  have  looked  into  Dr.  Siemens's  pat 
ent.  I  went  to  Dresden,  went  through  his  works,  and  went  through 
the  thing  thoroughly.  The  cost  of  his  furnaces,  as  estimated  by  h\& 
agents  iu  this  country  at  that  time,  was*  $20,0()0,  irrespective  of  the 
royalty  he  asks,  which  was  $500  a  port.  We  looked  the  matter  over 
very  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  failed  to  see  that  with  that  royalty 
there  would  be  a  saving  in  the  cost.  I  went  to  Germany  and  adopten 
the  Boissian  furnace,  which  is  practically  the  same  method  of  makinir 
glass.  I  discarded  the  old  way  of  making  it,  and  adopted  the  Boissiao, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  puri)08es  practically  the  same  thing,  except 
that  the  direct  method  is  a  little  different. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  The  same  as  Dr.  Siemens'sT 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  same  as  Dr.  Siemens's.  Siemens  generates  and 
stores  his  gas;  the  other  acts  directly.  But  if  the  two  processes  were 
laid  down  side  by  side  at  the  same  cost,  I  would  take  the  Boissian  in 
preference  to  the  other,  because  in  this  country  the  coal  is  so  rich  iu 
carbon  that  the  tar  is  a  great  detriment  iu  the  chambers  where  the  ga/» 
is  stored.  There,  however,  they  have  what  they  call  the  brown  coal^ 
which  has  less  tar  and  which  is  better  applicable  for  their  steam-furnace. 
I  would  also  state  that  we  have  lost  heavily  iu  the  last  year  by  trade 
leaving  us  and  going  to  the  other  side.  Last  year  we  ourselves  im- 
ported quite  a  large  quantity  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Were  those  made  by  Siemens  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  we  have  any 
trade  left,  because  with  the  cost  of  importation  there  is  hardly  an  order 
in  this  country  that  is  manufactured  here  that  I  can  not  take.  One  of 
our  concerns  was  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  we  had  been  selling  a  great 
many  vials.  A  vial  like  that  [exhibiting  a  small  white  vialj  is  laid 
down  in  this  country  for  69  cents  per  gross.  We  pay  our  skilled  labor 
alone  54  cents  a  gross.  Kow,  we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  a  cent  a 
pound  duty.    The  trade  will  go  to  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  think  that  cheapness  is  due  to  the  pro- 
oesses  used  or  to  the  cost  of  labor  f 
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Mr.  Whitney.  Eotirely  to  the  cost  of  labor.    I  could  manufacture 
^!ass  unworked  as  cheap  as  Dr.  Siemens  could  if  I  could  have  materials 
alibe  same  cost.    The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  itself  does 
not  differ  materially. 

Senator  H  abbib.  Do  you  mean  the  same  cost  of  material,  or  the  same 
eoet  of  labor  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  mean  the  same  cost  of  materials,  but  based  on  his 
German  labor^ 

The  Chairman.  Ton  say  the  duty* of  1  cent  a  pound  is  not  enough? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all 
these  gentlemen  here  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  specifically  state  that.  Then  you  not 
only  protest  against  a  reduction,  but  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  increase. 

Mr.  Whitney.  On  bottles,  yes,  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you,  Mr.  Bodine,  to  say  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  1883  was  detrimental  to  you  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  was  on  window-glass,  but  this  is  on  bottles  that 
lam  referring  to. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  has  also  been  asserted  to  me  by  these  same 
people  that  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  common  bottles  is  300  per 
cent ;  that  1  cent  a  pound  is  equal  to  300  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  can  answer  that  probably  better  by  making  a  state- 
ment. * 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  have  here  a  statement  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have  the  Bureau  figures  here.  Last  year  it 
was  56.54  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  can  answer  better  probably  by  stating  that  our 
cost  in  round  figures  is  about  3  cents  a  i)ound  manufactured. 

Senator  Aldrich.  So,  then,  it  is  about  33^  per  cent,  on  American 
goods. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Albrich.  Can  you  tell  what  the  cost  is  over  there  of  their 
cheapest  bottles  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  judge  it  is  somewhere  about  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrich.    I  do  not  mean  th£^.    I  mean  the  cost  per  pound. 

Mr  Whitney.  No  5  1  can  not  state  thfit. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  know  that  while  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  much  better  manu- 
facturer than  I  am,  yet  he  has  never  looked  at  the  subject,  and  I  have 
the  information  in  better  shai)e. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  All  right.    You  can  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  BoDTNE.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  obtained  at  the  same 
timefiom  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  change  of  duty  in  1883  on  bottles  both  filled  and  empty. 
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With  reference  to  the  qnestion  as  to  the  rate  of  duty,  that  table  will 
show  that  the  rate  of  daty  on  imports  for  the  fonr  years  from  1884  to 
1687)  under  the  present  duty,  was  53  per  cent.  There  is  no  separate  ac- 
ooUBt  kept  of  ^Dt  and  green,  but  practically  the  rate  is  53  per  cent. 
Tbat  is  what  invoice  prices  show. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  bottles,  I  think  Senator 
Aldrich  remembers  that  it  was  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  that  at  that  tim*e  the  manufacturers  repre- 
Bented  just  as  they  do  to-day;  that  from  1  to  2  cents  a  pound,  graduated 
by  the  size,  was  the  only  protection  to  American  manufacturers ;  that 
it  was  the  minimum  which  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  rates,  because  bottles  had  never  received  a  recognition 
or  even  presentation  before,  on  account  of  lack  of  organized  industry 
and  from  lack  of  necessaiy  details,  everybody  thinking  that  it  was 
somebody  else's  business  to  attend  to,  and  so  matters  drifted  along. 
As  time  went  on  it  came  down  to  this,  the  duty  must  be  increased  or 
the  mannfactare  destroyed.    When  I  suggested  there  must  be  such  a 
change  in  duties  that  there  would  have  to  be  an  advance,  I  was  met  by 
a  statement  that  this  was  a  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  that  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  an  advance  could  not  be  expected.    That  assertion  was 
made  by  a  Senator  whose  district  is  largely  interested  in  this  matter. 
He  says:  ^^  I  tell  you  this  frankly,  that  while  I  am  favorable  to  it  and 
auxious  to  see  tbeobjeot  of  the  bill  accomplished,  it  can  not  be  changed.'' 
I  eaid,  ^*  Well,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  facts,  and  if  they 
do  not  justify  the  change  asked  for,  then  we  can  not  expect  it."    We 
did  aeeore  a  compromise  measure  of  1  cent  a  pound,  the  lowest  rate  that 
had  been  suggested  on  any  size.    That  rate  is  only  satisfactory,  and 
barely  satisfactory,  on  sizes  above  a  quart;  but  when  you  reach  that 
Nnall-sized  vial,  when  54  cents  is  paid  for  making  and  it  is  imported  for 
Gdceats,  it  requires  but  lit^e  to  show  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  protect. 
Tbat  vial  wiU  .weigh  about  9  to  10  pounds  to  every  gross,  I  suppose. 
The  ad  valorem  rate  on  that  importation,  according  to  invoice  price,  about 
60  cents  a  gross-^GO  cents  per  gross  besides  the  ^  cents  duty  added— 
woald  be  16§  per  cent.    That  is  the  ad  valorem  rate  upon  that  bottle. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Does  that  cover  unpolished  crown  window-glass  t 

Senator  Au>bioh.  He  is  talking  about  bottles.^ 

Senator  Hisoook.  It  does  not  cover  unpolished  window-glass  f 

The  Ohaibman.  He  has  given  us  that  already. 

Mr.  Whtinbt.  J^  lint  and  lime  glass  and  green  and  amber  glass  might 
just  as  well  be  oonsolidated# 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  they  could  not  be 
u  well  but  into  one  sd^edule. 

Mr.  Whitkby.  Just  as  well. 

The  Ohaibxan.  You  say  you  have  a  schedule  such  as  you  think  de- 
snble  and  proper  f 

Mr.  Whitnby:  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAfBifAN.  Leave  it  with  the  reporter  and  put  it  in. 

The  schedule  proposed  is  as  follows: 

GfRdoated,  additional  duties  toe  essential  on  smaller  sizes,  and  should  not  be  less 
than  the  following  rates  on — 

''Empty  flint  and  lime  glass,  and  green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  Tials,  demij4ifans, 
and  carboys  (covered  or  UDcovered),  pickle  or  preserve  jars,  and  other  plain,  molded, 
or  pressed  flint  and  lime  glass  and  green  and  colored  bottle  glass  not  out,  engraved, 
or  painted,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  holding  over  1 
quart,  1  cent  per  pound;  holding  1  pint  and  not  over  1  qui  rt,  H  cents  per  pound; 
koldmg  less  than  1  pint,  1^  cents  per  pound.  If '  filled,'  and  i  lot  otherwise  in  thisaot 
piorided  for,  said  articles  shall  pay  the  same  rates  as  if  empty." 

4  XAB 
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Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  other  item0 
of  the  tariff  bill  where  glass  is  indirectly  afi'ected.  One  is  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  filled  bottles.  The  rate  of  4uty  has  generally  been  ad 
valorem  except  still  wines  and  other  liquors,  where  a  8i>ecific  rate  per 
bottle  has  always  prevailed,  I  think,  clear  back  to  the  first  tariff  laws. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  the  same  duties  upon  fQled 
as  upon  unfilled  bottles.  The  duty  is  easy  to  be  assessed,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  it.  It  should  either  be  specific  per  bottle  or 
per  pound  by  sizes,  graduated,  just  as  window  glass  is.  That  is  the 
only  reasonable  classification — the  only  thing  which  will  cover  it.  In 
former  years  the  import  has  been  mainly  of  very  large  bottles.  But 
in  recent  years  the  imports  have  been'of  beer  bottles  for  the  West,  start- 
ing with  the  large  brewers,  orders  from  those  men  who  use  10,000  gross 
a  year;  then  those  who  use  perhaps  1,000  gross  per  year,  till  this  spring 
my  agent  went  to  New  York  City  to  take  an  order  from  one  of  our 
small  customers,  who  uses  a  hundred  gross  of  bottles  a  year,  and  he  saw 
the  bottles  landed  in  bags  from  Mr.  Siemens's  worksatacostof  $3agro88 
that  will  cost  me  $4  a  gross  to  make  in  this  country. '  That  was  about 
a  half-pint  bottle.  The  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  is  no  protection  at  all  on 
a  pint  bottle  or  less. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the  bill  in  other 
respects.  The  increase  in  filled  bottles,  under  the.  present  tariff,  over 
the  previous  four  years  has  been  70  per  cent.  It  was  75  per  cent  in  one 
year  on  empty  bottles,  and  about  70  per  cent,  on  filled.  That,  of  coarse, 
deprives  us  of  any  opportunity  to  furnish  bottles,  or  the  labor  of  print- 
ing labels,  and  the  contents,  vegetables,  etc,  by  those  who  grow  them. 
So  that  it  not  only  aftects  us,  but  affects  many  of  these  other  industriea 

It  seems  strange,  perhaps,  that  this  matter  has  not  been  considered 
of  more  consequence.  The  bottle  trade,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  well 
organized.  I  do  not  suppose  half  of  those  in  the  trade  to-day  realize 
what  it  is  that  ha^  hurt  them.  But  they  will  wake  up  to  it.  The  rea- 
sons are  all  stated  here  in  this  book.  I  know  of  one  chemical  manu- 
facturer of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  who 
has  this  year  ordered  $100,000  flint  bottles  for  his  own  use  from  Ger- 
many, and  taken  the  manufacture  of  his  bottles  from  a  Philadelphia 
manufacturer,  because  he  bought  them  15  percent,  below  the  price  that 
the  Philadelphia  manufacturer  could  make  them  for.  That  was  a  rapt- 
ure of  a  connection  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  where  the  chemical 
manufacturer  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  bottles  that  he  had  been 
having,  and  where  there  was  great  indisposition  to  change ;  but  because 
the  Philadelphia  manufacturer  could  not  meet  this  German  rate  and 
get  cost,  the  order  had  to  go  abroad  on  a  difference  of  15  per  cent.  Fo^ 
eign  manufacturers  arc  only  beginning  to  be  aware  of  their  opportunity, 
and  American  dealers  are  only  beginning  to  notice  the  difference.  I 
fear  we  will  soon  come  to  the  condition  where  we  will  have  but  little 
trade  lefb. 

The  Ohaibhan.  I  would  like  to  have  a  clear  definition  of  a  fiint-glasa 
bottle. 

Mr.  Whitney.  (Exhibiting  the  small  white  vial  heretofore  referred 
to).    That  is  a  flint-glass  botde. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Why  do  you  call  it  a  flint-glass  bottle  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  white. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Is  there  any  difference  in  mateiial  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  of  about  the  same  material  exc^t  that  lti&  refined 
a  little  more. 
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Senator  Aij>bich.  I  want  to  ask  wbat  proportion  of  the  trade  the 
American  mannfactares  have  of  beer  bottles,  for  instance  t 

Mr.  BoDiMS.  I  could  not  state  the  proportion  on  beer,  but  it  would 
not  be  very  large  of  export  beers. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  what  proportion  do  the  American  manufact- 
nrers  have  I 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures.  My  judgment 
would  be  that  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  export  beer  bottles  now  u^ed 
in  this  country  are  of  foreign  make ;  they  are  known  as  export  beer 
bottles. 

Senator  Alpiuoh.  You  mean  usetl  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  AXDBIGH.' Are  you  getting  a  large  proportion,  or  are  the 
foreig;ner8  gaining? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  foreigners  are  gaining  on  us  steadily. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Is  that  true  of  other  bottles  as  well  as  beer 
bottles  1 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true  of  every  bottle  now  made.  For  years  I  have 
known  that  the  instant  a  hock  wine  order,  a  beer  bottle  order,  an  apolli- 
naris  bottle  order,  or  a  soda-water  bottle  order  was  sought  by  a  foreign 
maDufacturer,  he  could  take  it.  But  that  he  should  also  invade  the 
province  of  small  bottles  and  undersell  us  30  per  cent,  was  a  revelation 
to  me.    It  came  to  me  like  a  thunder-clap. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  they  have  any  advantage  over  you  in  the  way 
of  material  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Absolutely  no  advantage  in  any  respect,  except  in  regard 
to  labor.    Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  costds  labor. 

The  Chajlbman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  small  bottle  you  have 
referred  to.    Yon  say  the  imported  cost  is  69  cents  per  gross  T 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  upon  that  bottle  is 
54  cents  a  gross  1 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

TheOHAiBMAic  Now  you  say  that  at  the  rate  as  now  provided  by  ex- 
isting law  would  be  how  much  upon  a  pound  of  that  t 

Mr.  Whitney.  About  9  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  mean  what  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  t 

Mr.  Bodhtb.  10§  per  cent. 


Fbiday,  June  1, 18S8. 
RTATEIBHT  07  HON.  JOHN  H.  BBEWEB,  OP  TBEHTON^  N.  J. 

■ 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  represent  the  National  Potters'  Association  t 
Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  was  about  to  say,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that 
▼e  appear  before  you  to-day  represenfing  the  manufacturers  of  pottery 
of  the  United  States,  more  particularly  of  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia;  and  there  are  other  States— Massachusetts^  Kew  York,  and 
PeDQsylvania — ^interested  in  the  white-ware  trade,  the  same  as  we  are. 
In  other  words,  we  are  plain  white  ware  and  decorated  ware  manufact- 
urers. We  do  not  appear  before  you  representing  the  lower  grades  of 
pottery  at  all. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  census  of  J88(>,  you  will  be  very  much  misled 
1)7  the  figures  you  see  there,  because  it  takes  in  all  grades  of  pottery. 
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We  are  maniifaettiriiig  white  and  decorated  ware,  such  as  yoa  see  before 
you,  different  grades,  taking  the  lower  grade  of  aecorated  ware  like  this 
[exhibiting  sample]  and  the  higher  grade  of  pottery,  like  the  pitcher 
[exhibiting  pitcher],  and  the  best  higher  still,  going  up  to  the  Boyal 
Wooster  decorations. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  represent  the  interest  of  what  is  known 
in  the  tariff  as  ^<  brown  earthenware,  stoneware,  gas  retorts,  and  stone- 
ware not  ornamented  ?" 

Mr.  Brewer.  Not  at  all. 

The  Ohairman.  You  come  under  the  other  classification:  << china, 
porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  in- 
cluding plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  pauited, 
printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  man- 
ner f 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes,  sir.    I  spoke  of  that  matter  of  the  census  beeause 

^  many  people  have  been  misled,  as  they  naturally  would  be,  by  the 

'  census  report,  inasmuch  as  it  says  there  are  700  manufacturers,  I 

think,  in  the  United  States,  of  crockery  ware,  whereas  there  are  only 

about  40  manufacturers  of  white  ware. 

I  want  first  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing,  and  to  make  it  as 
emphatic  as  I  possibly  can,  because  we  have  always,  since  gold  has 
gotten  down  to  par,  been  less  protected  than  any  other  industry.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  the  Ia«t  tariff  law  of  1883  there  was  a  slight  advance 
given  us,  in  plain  goods  amounting  to  3  per  cent.,  and  on  decorated 
goods  possibly  to  6  or  7  per  cent;  still  we  are  protected  less  than  at 
least  a  dozen  other  industries  I  could  name,  such  as  iron,  woolens,  cot- 
ton, and  silk.  I  want  to  make  tiie  impression,  if  I  can,  upon  this  com- 
mittee tiiat  this  industry,  where  it  is  all  hand  l^bor,  where  machinery 
does  not  enter  into  the  process  of  manufacture  except'to  a  slight  de- 
gree, and  a  very  slight  degree,  is  entitled  to  the  same  favor  and  pro- 
tection that  the  most  favored  industry  of  the  United  States  has  to-day. 

Kow,  you  will  readily  see  that  a  duty  of  55  or  60  per  cent,  upon  im- 
ported goods,  where  the  difference  in  wages  between  this  country  and 
Europe  is  125  per  cent.,  would  be  no  protection  to  us,  and  practically 
we  have  never  had  protection.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  high  rate 
of  exchange  after  and  during  the  war  there  never  would  have  been 
a  pottery  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  tariff  liere 
at  all,  to  show  the  benefit,  from  our  stand-point,  of  a  tariff.  That  is  to 
you  Senators  a  ^^  chestnut"  You  hear  it  all  the  time.  I  only  want  to 
show  you,  if  I  can,  what  we  are  entitled  to  as  compared  with  other  in- 
dustries  in  the  United  States.  As  I  said,  when  there  is  125  per  cent, 
difference  in  labor  between  this  country  and  Europe,  60ot€0  per  cent 
duty  does  not  protect  us,  and  you  can  readily  understand  that  we 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  50  or  60  ]>er  cent,  protection  where  there 
are  industries  all  about  us  that  have  80  tx>  125  per  cent. 

Senator  Beok.  What  industries  are  those  that  have  80  to  125  per 
cent.t 

Mr.  Brewer.  You  will  find  some  in  the  iron-schedule  where  there  are 
specific  duties  paid,  and  ours  are  ad  valorem.  And  that  is  another  thing 
we  complain  of. 

Senator  Beck.  What  class  of  iron  pays  a  specific  duty  of  85  or  more  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  think  you  will  find  wrought-iron  beams  pay  122  per 
cent.  I  made  out  a  list  the  other  day  for  one  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  is,  I  took  the  schedule  here  and  went  through  it  and  marked 
over  it,  and  I  saw  any  quantity  of  things  that  were  from  80  to  120  per 
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ceot    I  do  no.t  remember  now  what  tbey  are.    Yoa  know  what  they 
are  better  than  I  can  tell  yoa. 

Bat  I  want  to  make  this  impreseion  if  I  can :  that  we  never  have  been 
fairly  treated.  The  dispoeition  has  been  to  cat  us  down^  It  was  in  the 
Forty  seventh  Congress,  I  know,  to  cat  everything  down.  Bat  we  had 
a  good  case,  and  a  clear  case,  and  we  got  a  slight  advance.  As  compared 
with  the  other  indnstries  of  the  conntry,  however,  we  have  never  been 
properly  taken  care  of.  What  is  the  result  to-day  t  We  are  in  a  worse 
position  to-day  by  far  than  we  ever  were,  because  French  goods  now 
are  coming  into  this  market,  goods  peculiarly  and  especially  adapted  to 
this  market.  Take  the  case  of  Strauss  &  Sons,  of  Kew  York.  They  are 
taking  oar  shapes  and  styles  across  the  water,  and  ever  there  making 
goods  for  this  market.  We  did  not  have  that  to  contend  with  before. 
Their  labor  over  there  is  one-third  cheaper  than  the  English.  They 
started  two  fSactories  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  start^  those  factories  1 

Hr.  Bbkwbb.  Stranss  &  Sons,  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman,  New  York  merchants f 

Mr.  Br£W£B.  New  York  merchants.  They  are  copying  our  shapes 
and  patterns^  and  are  patting  goods  into  this  market,  some  made  in 
the  aoath  of  France  and  some  in  Germany,  where  they  also  have  exten- 
sive factories,  and  the  rate  of  wages  there  is  a  third  less  even  than  in 
France.  We  have  never  had  that  to  compete  with  before.  Will  it  be 
asked  of  as  how  much  redaction  we  can  stand  t  We  onght  to  have  an 
adTaoee. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  MoGo wan.  One  of  the  Stransses  is  now  minister  to 
Constantinople,  Tarkey. 

Mr.  Brrwsr.  In  this  Mills  bill  we  have  more  to  cottiplain  of  in  re- 
gard to  the  classification  than  anything  else  except  the  reduction  in  the  ' 
rate,  of  coarse.    That  is  very  large  on  some  things.    That  bill  is  very 
ingeniously  gotten  up.    I  would  have  known  it  was  gotten  up  by  some 
one  interested  in  the  sale  ol  English  goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  refer  to  the  Mills  bill  f 

Mr.  Brewer.  The  Mills  bill.  I  say  I  would  have  known  it  was  got- 
ten up  by  some  one  interested  in  the  sale  of -English  goods  in  the  United 
States,  beeaase  it  discriminates  directly  in  favor  of  lines  of  English 
goods  being  largely  brought  into  the  United  States  at  present  and  which 
they  want  to  bring  in  still  more  largely.  They  put  the  duty  on  goods 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen  [exhibiting  plate].  They  put  the  rate  of 
doty  at  35  per  cent,  on  this  line  of  goods,  one  under  glaze  color,  lustered 
with  great  variety  of  lusters. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  they  call  it  technically  f 

Mr.  Brewer.  One  under  glaze  print.  It  is  transferred  from  pi^er  to 
bisque  before  the  glaze  is  put  on.  Here  is  a  luster  with  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent colors  on  it.  You  put  on  any  color  yon  please,  and  t!ie  luster 
may  be  from  copper,  platinum,  or  anything  you  have  a  mind  to ;  there 
is  no  limit. 

Senator  Ai^drigh.  That  pays  60  per  cent,  under  the  present  la^. 

Ur.  Brewer.  Sixty  per  cent,  under  the  present  law ;  they  want  to 
lodaee  it  to  35.  All  decorated  ware  is  60  per  cent,  under  the  present 
law. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  difference  in  labor.  I  referred  to  the  labor  of 
adolte  on  the  other  side,  and  that  is  another  point  that  we  probably 
liave  never  made  plain  to  the  committee  of  either  house.  The  dif- 
ftrence  between  wages  of  child  labor  in  the  two  countries  is  far  greater 
than  the  difference  in  adult  labor.    In  the  United  States  we  pay  from 
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$4  to  $8  per  week,  while  on  the  other  side  they  pay  6  shillings  per  week, 
or  abont  $1.50. 

Mr.  Elijah  Mountfoed.  Nearly  a  half  crown.    When  I  was  four- 
teen I  got  that. 
.  Senator  Beck.  You  are  how  old  now  t 

Mr.  MouNTFORD,  I  am  forty-five. 

Senator  Beck:.  And  when  you  were  fourteen  you  got  thatf 

Mr  Mountfoed.  I  got  half  a  crown  a  week. 

Senator  Beck.  And  you  are  now  assuming  that  they  still  pay  the 
same  wages  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they  don't  get  that  much  now. 

Senator  Beck.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  have  us  understand  that  all 
English  wages  are  lower  than  they  were  when  you  were  a  boy.  You 
are  not  being  examined.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  yon 
want  it  to  understand  that  English  wages  are  lower  now  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago  t 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  They  have  come  do  wn^  as  I  said.  I  do  not  think  that 
labor  wages  are  a  great  deal  lower  than  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
I  do  not  think  material  is  lower. 

Senator  Beck.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  lowisr. 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  They  are  lower  in  ^  this  way^  that  they  have  less 
work  to  do  J  they  can  not  get  working  wages. 

Senator  Beck.  If  they  are  fiUing  tiiis  country  with  imported  goods 
it  would  seem  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  work. 

Mr.  Mountford.  Germany  and  France  are  also  taking  the  market. 
They  have  no  other  country  into  which  to  empty  themselves  bat  this 
country.    This  is  their  dumping  ground. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  wages  as  low  as  they  were  when  you  were  a  boy  T 

Mr.  Mountford.  I  believe  quite  as  low. 

Senator  Beck.  And  that  is  the  general  rule  in  England  now  t 

Mr.  Mountford.  I  believe  it  is. 

Senator  Beck.  Can  you  now  rest  content  and  not  say  anything  until 
this  other  gentleman  gets  through  t 

Mr.  Mountford.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will. 

Senator  Beck,  y^on  will  oblige  me  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  was  about  to  say,  stating  the  outside  limit,  that  child 
labor  was  paid  abont  6  shillings  a  week  on  the  other  side^  and  that  is 
the  outside  limit.    I  am  not  taking  any  inside  limit. 

Senator  Aldrich.  When  you  say  outside,  you  are  speaking  of  the 
English  1 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  am  speaking  of  English  wages.  They  may  pay  $1.60 
a  week,  and  we  pay  from  $4  to  $6  and  $8  a  week,  according  to  the  work. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  same  age? 

Mr.  Brewer.  No;  not  the  same  age.  In  our  State  children  are  not 
allowed  to  work  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  the  law  permits  us  to 
employ  children  aiter  that  age. 

Senator  Beck.  They  w<trk  then  in  England  how  young  t 

Mr.  Brewer.  Ten  years.  That  is  another  disadvantage.  Abont 
one-third  of  our  employes  are  composed  of  this  class.  When  you  look 
at  the  statistics  of  the  [Jnited  States  and  the' report  made  by  the  tariff 
commission,  you  will  not  see  any  reference  made  to  that.  You  will 
simply  be  given  the  wages  of  adults. 

Senator  Beck.  You  think  a  child  ten  years  old  is  worth  as  much  as 
a  child  of  fourteen  1 

Mr.  Brewer,  If  it  does  as  much  work. 
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Senator  Beck.  Do  you  think  a  child  ten  years  old  does  as  much  as  a 
child  of  fourteen  ? 

Mr.  Bbbweb.  Sometimes  they  can. 

Senator  j^eok.  What  do  yon  think  about  it,  as  a  rule  1 

Mr.  Bb£W£B.  As  a  rule  they^^^ould  not. 

Senator  Beck.  Then  that  would  make  a  difference  in  the  value  of 
their  wages  f 

Mr.  Bbsweb.  It  would  not  make  any  difference,  because  they  work 
by  the  piece.    They  all  work  by  the  piece.    This  is  piece- work. 

Senator  Beck.  Then;  they  make  fewer  pieces  the  younger  they  aret 

Mr.  Bbbweb.  They  would  not  make  as  much  wages,  each  child,  but 
it  would  not  cost  us  any  more. 

Senator  Beck.  Go  on. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Has  there  not  been  a  recent  law  passed  in  Eng- 
land prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  a  certain  age  ? 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  It  is  ten  years,  I  think;  I  do  not  know.  In  the  last 
conversation  I  had  with  some  of  my  employ6s  from  the  other  side  they 
stated  to  me  that  they  were  employing  children  there  ten  years  of 
age.  But  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  draw  the  line. between  ten  and 
twelve,  and  they  crowd  them  in  even  if  they  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
a^  I  can  not  answer  that  question  specifically.  It  may  possibly  be 
the  ease. 

In  eonference  with  some  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House,  who  have  had  the  formation  of  our  schedule  in  hand,  I 
find  that  they  have  made  all  their  calculations  upon  English  wages. 
They  have  taken  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Schoenhof,  consul  to  Tun- 
stall,  as  their  guide.  We  have  here  an  answer  to  the  figures  given  by 
Mr.  Schoenhof,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
detaite  about  it.  We  will  leave  with  you  copies  of  this  circular  bearing 
upon  tl^at  point. 

The  Ohaibman.  Who  made  up  that  circular,  and  who  verified  the 
figures? 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  This  circular  was  made  up  by  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Potters^  Association,  and  is  signed  by  them. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  did  they  get  their  facts  f 

Hr.  Bbeweb.  We  took  our  facts  from  the  very  reports  that  Mr. 
Schoenhof  took  his  from,  mainly. 

Senator  Beck.  What  Schoenhof  do  you  refer  to  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Consul  to  Tunstall,  England. 

Senator  Beck.  His  report  was  made  "when  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  It  was  made  last  year. 

Senator  Beck.  Have  you  seen  a  report  of  his  made  this  spring  t 

Mr.  Bseweb.  He  has  not  made  any  from  England  this  spring,  has 

he! 

Senator  Beck.  Yes,  a  very  elaborate  one. 

Senator  AiiDBiCH.  I  have  not  seen  it.    I  have  been  asked  about  it. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  and  tried  to  get  the  latest^ 
but  I  did  not  get  any  later  than  I  have. 

Senator  Beck.  When  did  you  write  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  It  was  three  months  ago  that  I  wrote.  [A  book  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Brewer.] 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  the  date  of  the  one  you  have  now  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  1886. 

Senator  AiiDBiCH.  He  has  made  a  statment  of  the  cost  of  production, 
which  statement  was  issued  by  the  State  Department* 
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Mr.  Brewsb.  I  want  to  say  while  we  are  talking  aboat  Mr.  Schoen- 
hof,  that  I  am  acqaainted  with  him.  He  was  at  my  factory  some  time 
ago  and  went  through  it,  after  having  been  on  the  other  side,  and  he 
told  me  he  went  over  there  expressly  to  prove  one  thing — that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  of  the  countries  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  goods,  and  that  machinery  entered  into  the  processes  so  largely, 
and  he  wanted  to  prove  that  fact.  I  said,  <*  Do  yon  think  that  applies 
to  our  industry!"  We  had  just  been  through  our  pottary.  I  said, 
^^  You  see  it  is  all  hand  labor.''  He  said,  ^^  I^o ;  I  think  yours  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  I  do  not  think  it  applies  to  you  at  all."  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  know  of  nothing  personal  between  Mr.  Schoenhof  and  our 
industry,  and,  so  far  as  my  connections  and  associations  with  him  are 
concerned,  they  have  always  been  pleasant,  but  the  figures  in  regard  to 
the  difference  in  rate  of  wages  between  England  and  the  United  States 
are  rather  ofl« 

We  made  a  statement  before  the  tariff  commission,  which  is  here 
reproduced  in  this  circular.  That  statement  refers  particularly  to  adult 
labor,  and  does  not  refer  to  child  labor.  Furthermore,  when  a  man 
brings  us  a  dozen  pitchers,  for  instance,  we  pay  him  for  them,  but  m 
England  they  pay  him  for  them  when  they  come  out  of  the  oven.  He 
has  to  take  a)]  the  risks  of  bad  firing  and  all  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  takes  the  risk  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  The  workman  on  the  other  side.    We  pay  from  hand. 

Senator  Jones.  The  EngKsh  workman  gets  no  pay  for  those  that 
are  injured  in  the  fire,  etc.  f 

Mr.  Brewer.  He  gets  no  pay  until  they  are  delivered.  There  are 
many  defects  that  would  not  show  before  the  pottery  was  put  into  the 
fire,  but  would  be  perfectly  plain  when  it  came  out;  but  the  workman 
has  to  lose  all  that  is  imperfect  when  it  comes  from  the  fire.  We  our- 
selves have  to  suffer  loss  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  their  methods  are  the  same  as  yours  T 

Mr.  Brewer.  The  same  methods. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  more  machinery  than  you  have ! 

Mr.  Brewer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  absolutely  no  ma- 
chinery f 

Mr.  Brewer.  No  ;  we  use  some  machinery  in  making  certain  kinds 
of  plates  and  pitchers,  but  no  more  than  has  been  in  use  for  fifty  years. 
This  plate  is  made  on  a  whirler,  you  might  call  it ;  we  call  it  a  jigger. 
Some  of  those  jiggers  are  run  by  hand  power  andf  some  by  steam.  A 
boy  turns  by  hand  part  of  the  time. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  They  run  by  steam-power  abroad,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Brewer.  That  may  be.  For  instance,  a  boy  is  turning  the  jig- 
ger while  the  man  is  shaping  the  plate ;  the  boy  runs  the  mold  iDto  the 
stove-room  and  brings  out  another,  and  by  that  time  the  man  has 
shaped  the  first  one  and  is  ready  for  another  one,  so  that  there  is  iio 
time  lost.    It  makes  veiy  little  difference. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  was  in  Europe  last  summer  and  fonnd  manu- 
facturers using  steam. 

Mr.  Brewer.  In  some  parts  we  use  nothing  but  steam  jiggers ;  and 
in  other  parts,  where  it  is  a  longdistance  from  the  engine,  we  use  band 
power.  We  much  prefer  to  use  steam;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  im- 
provement in  machinery,  except  in  making  the  few  small  pieces  of 
ware,  which  we  do  now  with  a  screw-press,  metal  dies,  out  of  dust 
That  is  not  very  new :  it  is  thirty  years  old,  I  guess. 

Mr.  MouNTFORD.  it  is  made  on  the  same  principle  that  tiles  are 
made. 


Mr.  Bbewkb.  These  encaastic  tiles  are  all  made  with  a  serew-press. 
in  the  bill  they  pat  crockery  down  25  and  30,  and  they  pot  tiles  up  50. 
I  do  uot  oDderstand  it  exactly. 

The  GuAiR^iAN.  They  have  increased  the  duties  on  encaastic  tiles  f 

Mr.  BsBWBB.  Not  on  encaustic  tiles,  but  on  enameled  tiles. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  they  used  for  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Decorations  around  mantel-pieces,  on  the  top  and 
sides,  and  also  on  floors. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Are  they  plain  or  decorated  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  This  reiers  to  enameled  tiles. 

Senator  Beok.  They  are  the  most  costly  of  that  class  of  work,  are  they 
notf 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are,  because  they  require  another  firing. 
But  it  is  merely  a  question  of  labor. 

Senator  Beck.  And  they  put  the  duty  higher  than  on  that  class  of 
eiieaastic  tiles  that  have  only  been  used  for  the  last  few  years.  They 
axe  almost  entirely  new  1 

Mr.  Breweb.  They  have  only  been  used  for  the  last  few  years ;  yes, 
sir.  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  difficult  to  make  as  encaustic  tiles. 
These  enameled  tiles  are  made  under  scirew-press,  and  then  they  are 
simply  dipped.  They  put  them  through  the  fire  once  and  dip  them,  and 
tbat  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  nothing  expensive  about  it.  I  could 
dip  a  miUion  a  day  almost.  But  what  makes  it  more  expensive  is  that 
it  has  to  go  t-hrough  another  firing. 

Senator  Beck.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Beeweb.  There  is  really  no  excuse  why  that  tile  should  be  pro* 
tected  any  more  than  this  encaustic  tile  on  the  floor  outside  of  this  com- 
mittee-room.  The  whole  thing  is  a  question  of  labor.  This  tile  here  that 
the  Capitol  is  paved  with  came  from  the  other  side,  but  that  kind  is 
made  here  now.  1  think  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  than  plain  enameled 
tile. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  call  that  tilet 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Encaustic  tile ;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  MouNTFOBD.  It  is  called  encaustic  because  the  colors  are  inserted 
in  the  representation  made,  and  then  burned  in. 

Mr.  Breweb.  Then  it  is  a  difference  in  the  way  the  color  is  put  in  f 

Senator  JoNSS.  Burned  in  f 

Mr.  MoxTNTFOBD.  Burned  right  in. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  want  to  say  that  the  classification  bill,  as  presented 
to  the  House,  will  almost  ruin  us.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  detriment 
to  us  certainly,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  ruin  us  entirely.  It  would 
bring  wages  down  so  low  that  I  fear  no  practical  person  would  want  to 
see  onr  men  work  down  to  that  starvation  rate.  It  would  change  the 
conditions  so  much  that  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen  with  the  in- 
dustry, and  we  are  right  on  the  border  now.  I  want  to  bring  this  XM)int 
to  yonr  consideration :  We  do  not  manufacture  in  the  United  States  one 
balf  the  goods  that  are  used  here. 

Senator  Ax.dbigh.  When  you  speak  of  goods  do  you  mean  this  class 
of  goods? 

Mr.  Brewkb.  I  mean  white  goods  and  decorated  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Tou  are  not  talking  about  the  cheaper  class  of 
goods. 

Mr.  Breweb.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  stone- ware  or  gas  retorts ; 
I  am  talking  about  white  ware  all  the  time.  We  are  white  men.  I  want 
to  say  also  that  the  importations  are  increasing*    There  were  about 
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$6,000,000  worth  bfotlght  in  during  the  last  fiscal  year  from  the  other 
side.  If  the  amount  brought  in  during  the  first  five  months  past  of  this 
fiscal  year  should  be  continued  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  whole 
year,  the  whole  amount  brought  in  would  increase  by  about  (4,000,000. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  do  the  increased  importations  come  from  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Some  ceme  from  Germany,  and  some  from  France,  and 
some  from  England,  too.  It  is  increasing  all  along  the  line,  and  we 
are  in  greater  danger,  in  my  judgment,  than  ever  before.  Yoa  need 
not  be  surprised  that  we  are  alarmed.  We  are  in  greater  danger  than 
any  other  industry  in  this  country,  in  my  judgment,  just  in  consequence 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  France  and  Germany  and  the  position 
those  people  are  taking.  We  have  never  had  that  condition  to  com- 
pete with  before.  England  herself  is  more  protected  by  this  Mills  bill 
than  the  other  nations.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  duty  on  goods  that 
come  from  England  is  35  per  cent.,  and  on  goods  that  come  frooi  Ger- 
many it  is  45.    I  do  not  know  why  that  should  be. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  difference  In  the  cost  of  materials 
used  between  England  and  France  and  Germany  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  We  use  all  American  materials. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Does  it  cost  you  more  than  it  costs  them  in  those 
countries  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Oh,  yes ;  just  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
two  countries. 

Senator  Jones.  But  the  natural  adv^intages  are  as  great  here  aa 
they  are  there  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  They  are  greater. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  a  reserve  supply  1 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  There  is,  and  it  is  increasing  all  the  time.  There  has 
recently  been  a  discovery  in  North  Carolina  of  a  kind  of  earth  similar 
to  that  in  China,  which  does  not  require  any  other  admixture  of  flint 
and  spar. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  the  danger  consists  entirely  in  the  cheaper 
labor  on  the  other  side  and  not  on  account  of  natural  advantages. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  That  is  true.  The  only  question  is  whether  you  want 
to  destroy  our  industry  or  want  to  take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Beck.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  yqu  have  said  about 
the  rates  being  45  in  Germany  and  35  in  England. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator.  They  make  nothing  there  but 
vitrified  china-ware ;  in  England,  however,  they  make  the  same  as  this 
kind  of  ware,  earthenware,  which  is  porous ;  and  I  think  if  you  will 
look  at  the  schedule  you  will  find  that  china-ware  is  45  cents,  bat  in 
the  Mills  bill  they  propose  to  put  the  rate  down  to  35. 

Senator  Bbok.  This  is  called  earthenware  and  the  other  china-ware  t 

Mr.  Bbevteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  that  pays  60  now  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  as  well  go  over  the  whole 
ground  while  I  am  on  the  floor,  to  show  you  how  ingeniously  that  bill 
was  gotten  up.  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
were  to  blame;  I  think  they  were  misled,  and  I  was  surprised  that  they 
did  not  resent  it  when  I  pointed  it  out  to  them.  One  underglaze  print 
and  luster  is  35  per  cent,  under  the  MUls  bill..  I  will  show  you  one 
sample  of  that  character  of  goods,  and  here  is  another,  and  here  is  an- 
other [exhibiting].  All  the  other  colors  are  lustered  and  put  on  top  of 
the  glaze. 

The  Chaibman.  That  pitcher  you  have  shown  is  proposed  to  pay  36 
percent  ad  valorem  t 
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Mr.  Bbsweb.  YeSy  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  it  pays  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.BsEWEB.  Yes,  sir;  any  metal  might  be  a8e4  for  that  purpose;  it 
might  be  platinnm,  or  gold,  or  silver.  That  is  a  gold  luster.  We  could 
Dot  deny  it  if  we  were  brought  up  before  the  Supreme  Oourt.  This 
other  pitcher  is  not  gold.  You  see  the  difference  in  color.  We  use  coin 
gold  for  lustering.  We  take  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece,  and  reduce  it  with 
acid,  and  put  it  on  there,  and  burnish  it  with  agates,  etc.,  and  the  gold 
luster  comes  out  as  bright;  as  yon  see  it  now,  and  you  do  not  have  to 
rob  it  to  brighten  it.  They  call  that  lustered.  It  would  all  come  in 
OD  that  schedule.  They  must  have  thought  we  would  not  notice  it  or 
think  of  it  if  they  would  call  liquid  gold  a  luster. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  they  got  at  this  phraseology  1 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  do  not  know.  Jerry  Jones,  of  Boston,  I  understand, 
fnrnished  the  brains.  He  does  not  sell  American  goods  to  any  extent. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more. 

Seoator  Beok.  Have  you  some  docnments  t 

Mr.BsEWEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Leave  them  with  the  clerk  and  reporter. 

Mr.  Brewer  here  submitted  the  following  paper : 

-SHALL  THE  POTTKBT  INDUSTRY  OF  TBB  UNITED  STATES  BE  DESTEOTEDI 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  Marek  12, 188S. 

Tbe  history  of  this  branch  of  manafAoture  presents  one  of  the  most  marveUons 
exunplee  of  growth  in  the  United  States  among  aU  the  varied  exhibits  in  the  indns- 
tiial  deTelopm^nt  of  the  past  thirty  years. 

pRTioag  to  i860  the  United  States  had  practically  no  white  ware  potteries.  The 
eiTi]  ocmflict  and  the  incident  high  rate  of  exchange  gave  it  an  opportnnitv,  and  as  a 
Rntt  it  has  grown  into  a  great  indastry,  producing  yearly  §8,000,000,  distribated 
ihionghoat  the  folio  wingStates :  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Kew  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
l^uiuk,  Maryland,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  drawing  materials  from 
Mame,  Connecticnt,  New  York,  New  Jersey^  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  lUlnoiR,  Indiana,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  whose  mines  of 
o^  dsy,  flint,  and  feldspar  have  been  developed  and  enriched  thereby. 

The  importations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  were  nearly  |6,000,000, 
dutiable  value,  and  this  has  been  in  many  instances  very  low.  We  estimate  that  the 
qmiity  of  ware  made  in  the  United  States  is  about  equal  to  the  amount  imported, 
Uking  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  this 
nMlmtry  direct  will  number  10,000,  with  nearly  the  same  number  working  at  the 
3|A«  or  in  transporting  the  material  to  the  potteries,  and  thence  to  the  markets  of 
tbe  eoontiy—^t  total  of  20,000  people,  two-thirds  of  which  have  families  dependent 
ipoDthem,  averaging  &v&  to  the  family,  making  a  total  of  67,000  people  interested 
^inetly  in  the  industry,  and  affected  by  any  fogislation  that  tends  to  reduce  the 
CQties  now  levied,  and  indirectly  the  entire  communities  where  potteries  and  mines 
»» located. 

Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  country  requires  so  much  capital  to  do  a  like  amount  of 
^^0688.  Thero  is  invested  in  this  white  ware  industry  |8,000,000,  and  it  annually 
?i|odiioeB  about  the  same  amount. 

we  can  not  believe  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  intend  to  injure  this  in- 


^^\  ^Qt  the  olassificatlon  and  rates  of  duty,  as  proposed,  would  seriously  cripple 
ue  basiiieas.  As  we  nnderstand  from  those  who  framed  the  bill,  the  whole  question 
?*^^^  hinge  upon  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in  the  potteries  of  England  and  Amer- 
^  Mr.  ScEoenhofs  figures  in  England  and  the  New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  for 
"^7«sr  1883  seem  to  have  been  taken  as  the  guide. 
1^  vs  see  what  these  authorities  say.  They  will  show  that  the  American  mannfact- 
^psy  135  per  cent,  more  wages  in  the  United  States  than  is  paid  in  England. 
nat,  we  say,  that  the  figures' given  of  American  potters'  earnings  by  Mr.  Schoenhof, 
tt  miwngular  report,  in  April,  1886,  page  77,  from  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  bu- 
^of  Btatisties and  labor,  are  not  correct;  the  presentation  is  nnfair,  because  only 
oTsbiapehes  are  given  out  of  fifteen.  Why  these  other  branches  were  not  given  the 
■«ww  beieafter  will  explain. 


<Mr 
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ThiB  report  of  the  New  Jeney  boreaa  of  itatistice  Mid  labor  for  VSBS  gave  the 
weekly  eaminge  of  flye  branehee  of  potten  ae  follows : 

Hollow-ware  preesere 910.38 

I>iBh-makerB '. 1«.35 

Flat-preaaerB  (8aiioer*maken) 12.18 

Handlers 9.13 

17.10 


The  above  flgoree  parported  to  have  been  taken  from  the  books  of  a  leading  Trenton 
potteiy  firm—this  was  only  one  firm — and  probably  was  one  of  the  firms  that  thronsh 
a  lazl^  of  bnsines  s  management  went  into  liquidation.  We  say  this  because  if  the 
menflUinff  benches  in  oar  potteries  did  not  earn  more  than  these  figures  represent, 
we  woald  nave  to  employ  a  third  more  men  to  make  the  amoant  of  ware  we  do.  This 
pottery  was  evidently  filled  with  men  who  were  very  slow  workmen  and  oonld  not 
obtain  work  in  any  well-regulated  fsotory.  As  an  evidenoe  that  these  are  not  lelia- 
ble,  let  us  eonsnlt  the  same  New  Jersey  reports  for  1886 : 


Pane  Iga,  hdllow-wwe  prnwof. 

Kotqvotedj  dlflh-nuikers 

PiBge  161,  flftt-preaaen  (quoted  |ao.lS,  sa  error  of  tiie 
'priiiver)  ............................................... 

Pago  162,  hiadlers 

Pago  86^  jlgformoB 


1886. 


41&60 


20.40 
10.00 
86.64 


88.64 

80.88 


8. 
Tariff  Com. 
report^  less- 


en. 90 
19.48 

20.80 
16.62 
2L80 


96ul4 
19.88 


Sr»  V .  roport, 


910. » 
16.35 

12.18 

9.13 

17.10 


*65.S4 
13.03 


*▲  dUfcNaeo  of  ovor  60  par  oeaft.  aa  oonpoved  wltli  1886L 

Compare  oolamno  1,  8,  anfl  8.  Ho»  1  fa  giTon  by  the  workmen  themaelTea.  lSfo»  8  la  the  mlaKolded 
report  of  1888,  and  repreoenta  one  pottery,  aa  before  atated.  No.  8  ia  the  report  of  the  maanlhoturen, 
taken  from  the  booka  of  fifteen  flrma  in  Trenton.  The  above  fl^nrea  ahow  that  the  repoit  of  1888  waa 
not  high  enough  by  69  per  oent.,  aooording  to  the  repoit  of  18M^  and  alao  the  repoii  of  the  mannlaet- 
nrera  made  in  1688. 

This  disposes  of  the  report  of  1883.  Now  let  us  take  Table  2  of  Schoenhors  report, 
page  78y  wnere  he  makes  an  average  of  fifteen  English  potteries,  the  same  aa  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Tariif  CommLBSion  by  the  m  annfaotnrers,  and  we  find  our  figures  more 
than'  corroborated. 

XanUng$  of  eliiy  kand$  arranged  far  wmpari^on. 


Xlat-pieaaera  (plats-makflfs). . . . 

Btah-maktora 

Cup^makara...... •• 

Sadoer-makera 

Baain-makofa  (hoUow^wara  Ji!g. 
geien.) 

HoUow-ware  preaaera b. 

Hollow>wai«  preoact 

Printera 

OTOnmen  (kiln-men) 
Safcar^makera . .  I . . .  • 

Mold-makera 

Tnmeta 

Handlers 


jlggMsn. 


Tatsl. 


▲Teraga.. 

AmeiMan 


peroentage  orer 


Conanl  Sohoen- 
hof  *a  report, 
April  1686, 
on  16  Bngliah 
Pottaiiea. 


98 
78 
78 
78 

78 

78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 


18 


87.76 
9.67 
9.97 
7.97 
9.71 

8.18 

11.69 
6.69 
6.69 
8.60 

10.29 
8.06 
a  43 


118.80 


a  71 


Kew  Jeraey  Bureau  of  Statla- 
tioaaad  Idibor,  1888, 1861 


PlOM; 
279 
879 


279 

279 


279 
279 


$12.18 
ia86 


ia88 
17.10 


18.19 

ai8 


77.33 


ia88 


^ 


168 

168 

86 

C162 

i  M 

86 

86 

3S 

26 

158 

162 

152 


12 


ia60 

laeo 

26.64 

ia60 

17.12 
26.64 


a  00 

n.oo 

20.00 

laoo 

19.00 


860.80 


TaifiT  Comnif- 
aioB  reporta, 
1888,  by  the 
American 
mannfactoren, 
on  ISpotteriM. 


617 
617 
617 
617 

J617 

617 
617 
617 
617 
•17 
617 
617 


18 


120.30 

IB.  a 

10  67 

laM 
ia73 

17.90 

21.81 
13.  M 
13.18 
18.18 
20.  TO 

iao7 

1&62 
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JPiectmork  wtfmtfkUm  MiJf,  e^mpmti. 


CMfc 


oat  of  an 


ippreottoe,  flxst  7  wr,  1  day 


Bchoenhofa' 
nport> 


Setting  np  (one  night)  to  watoh  fliing. . 

Odd  work 


Dnviag  5  dm  sl-tLllI 
Idaj 


iSr^. 


re 

72 
71 
72 
72 
78 
72 
iS 


8flttlBg.l9idaT8,$l.iir. 

▲pymtloe^  2  oays  at  €1  oonto. 


AjipnmUetf  2  days  st  85  oanta. 
Appnotico.  2  days  At  78  oeota. 


OU  mrk  apd  aager-lioiiao  work 

SKtofnp 

IW^? 


Bnag^tdovn. 


AiHurtoMi  penenta^oror  XngUah. 


$13.88 
.78 
L68 
8.01 
1.84 
ft.  87 
.78 
AM 


8Le2 


21.74 
1.22 
1.70 
L48 

12.16 
1.49 
2.07 
4.40 
LOO 
4.05 


ITew  JoEMy  bofMn  af  atwHfliHM 
and  labor. 


190 


(•> 
<•) 
(•) 


•L8ft 
8L02 


82.07 


24dayi^«U.. 


UmoS. 


148.00 


t^ya,  12... 
2day%$1.60. 


ao!CMt« 


^^i^'lH^^^uii: 


4.00 
0.00 

l&OO 
8.00 

aoo 


$88.00 


$80.00 

14.00 

8.75 


10.80 
8.9 


laso 
2.00 

AOO 


100L8O 
8&00 


197.60 

lii 


Singnltf  to  notioe,  Mr.  Behoenhors  sreueral  *T.erftffe  is  fSJ70  per  week,  only  I  cent 
wan  thfto  oar  report  before  mentioned  to  tiie  Tariff  Commission  in  188S^— ehowinff 
oandmiiraly  that  onr  table  of  Enelieh  earnings  is  eorreot.  If  ire  take  Table  1  of  his 
npmij  page  76,  for  the  year  1884^^,  we  find  the  earnings  as  reported  by  the  English 
Toikmen  to  him  Terr  maoh  leaa.  Now  we  oome  to  the  report  of  fiohoenhofy  page  79, 
wlioe  he  eompares  the  piece  prices  paid  in  I^gland  and  ijuonoa. 

i^iiOf  priooi,  JEmgUik  4m4  jIumHom^  ooaipafwl. 
[Sohocnhoi;  page  70«— ^prO,  1880.] 


B^kir'i Sdoain. 

BOar't edoaen. 

jhk«'t lOdoaan. 


ChkBbm 

Coywd,ycaaed 
^  UnooTevM......* 

OfBJMCti,  Ko.  0 , 

Cmdonti  aneoferedaadi 

5a2 

Has 

CaMUne«.«no*dandha]4 

N©.8.r.""""'!'rrr'!! 


HilO. 

KaT.... 

SaS..... 

HokO...., 

„  Hot  10..,, 
VttehoK..., 

IthEToial 
Ka8.... 
HotO..... 
H«l18... 

^  HtLll... 

Iveri: 
HaO.... 
Ka9.... 


$0.07 
.11 
.U 
.88 

.44 
.82 

.88 


LIO 
.77 

1.29 

LIO 

.44 

.40 
.40 
.58 
.50 
.02 
.11 

.07 
.11 
.13 
.10 


.21 


Tiaaten. 


$0,091 

.12 

.181 
.40 

.92 
.61 
.45 


L29 
LIO 

L84 

L61 

.32 

.87 

.00 

LOO 

L20 

L8S 

.181 

.001 

.12 

.18 
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Jnga,  pBcaiedi 


12*a 
24'a 
80'a 
80*8 


42'a  « 

Month «weia»JIoa.  land  2, 

arence 

Month  baalaa 

Hapniaa: 

Jlgmted(8aad4^ , 

VhSik(5) 

8ooUopod(0and7) 

Soollop9d(8) 

Bdge8(9and  10) 

Salads  (7) 

6ahUla(8) 

Salada  (9) 

Salads  (10) 

Sanoo  boats: 

Fast  ends 

OoTorod  tarosns ........ 

Tnreen  otanda 

Soap  tnreens : 

oVal,9fai 

Notohod,  10  in 

GoTored,  11  in , 


BwTiliwii. 


$8.58 

.48 
.37 


.94 

.16 

.44 


.oo{ 

.09 
.12 
.15 
.44 
.50 
.55 
.00 

.50 


1.04 
LOO 
2.00 


23.10 


LOO 

.33 

2.75 
3.00 
&22 


801 17 


SkvwiBg  57  per  oaat.  mora  paid  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 
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The  same  ooune  was  panned  in  making  these  fignres  as  was  adopted  by  the  antho^ 
of  the  hnzean  of  statistics,  Kew  Jersey,  for  1883.  Only  a  few  of  the  branehes  at^ 
giTon,  and  those  of  the  pressors  only.  Why  the  Jiggermen,  kilnmen,  dippers,  and 
others  were  not  given,  when  those  branches  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  product  oi 
a  fiictory,  is  a  qnery. 

Where  the  whole  list  is  taken,  English  and  American,  the  difference  is  112  instead 
of  57  per  cent.,  and  these  figures  in  England  are  good  from  oven  prioes,  while  th< 
American  prices  are  good  from  hand,  a  difference  in  price  yariously  estimated  at  from 
10  to  20  per  oent.  adcBtional. 

'  Compari$on  of  toages  paid  in  the  potterieB  in  England  and  America, 

[The  Bnglish  prioes  given  are  tiioeejpaid  NoTember,  1880,  and  in  f<yree  after  tliat  time  wtth  a  dednetlM 
of  8  per  oent.  fh>m  these  prloee.  The  Amerloan  prices  are  from  the  eetabliahed  printed  work  liefc 
All  ue  Amerioan  work  la  paid  for  " jrood  from  hand  "  when  made,  the  loes  in  it  going  through  Uh 
klbia  felUng  on  the  mannfiActoter.  The  Eng^h  is  paid  for  *'  sood  from  kilna,"  the  workmen  tafler 
ing  the  loeiea  anstained  while  going  through  the  kihis.  All  other  lines,  as  C.  C.  ware  and  cbini 
oompare  in  same  proportions  as  white  granite.] 

FOB  20  DOZEIir, 


Artfdes. 


Plateibflat.. 

Do...... 

Bo.:.... 

Do 

Do 

Platesi  deep. 

Do...... 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ATeraga. 


Sisea. 


8 
7 
6 
5 
8 
8 
7 

e 

5 
8 


English 
pnoe. 


«.  d. 

8   7 


8 
9 
2 
3 
8 
8 
8 
2 
8 


0 
6 

4 
0 
7 
0 
6 
4 
0 


Amerfoan 
price. 


0 

s 

7 
4 
8 

8  10 
8  0{ 
8  2, 
7  5 
i     1* 


8 


1 


Per  oent  o( 


over 
XngUsb. 


150 
374 
196 
V 
60 
174 
201 
228 
218 
106 


i»A 


FOB  20  POTTEB'S  DOZEN  OF  88  TO  DOZEN. 


Tg^kmmtmsmm 

8 

? 

6 
teas. 

ooffee. 
teas. 

ooifee. 

88*8 
80*a 
24*8 

86*8 
80*s 
24's 

«.  d. 
4     8 
4      9 

4     8 
4      8 
6     6 
6     6 

6  8 

7  8 

6  6 
«    7     8 

7  8 

6     6 

6     6 
6     6 

«.    d. 

10      1 
10      1 
10      1 
12     7 

10  7i 
18     8 

11  10 

14  0 

15  0 

16  8 

17  6 

16.     9 

16  10 

17  8 

112 

Do 

118 

Do 

112 

Do 

165 

Cnna... .•■•---.------ -------- -— --- , .-,,....-. 

64 

Do 

90 

Baneeni  ....*--.--- - ,»»--- --—--.- ...t, -,,..,. 

85 

Do : 

81 

Kngs:    ^ 

86  to  doaen.. ...•....-.••••••....•••.. .................. 

107 

80  to  doien. ....... ......................... ............ 

190 

24  to  dosen.. ■•■....•.■■■-....■■■...■••........ ......... 

140 

Bowls  t 

86  to  doien. .••••....••.•«.•......•.••.......... ........ 

133 

80  to  doaen... ...................... ...a.... ...... ..a... 

158 

94  to  doaen.. •...•.....••......■.■■........ 

172 

Ayeiaga..... ....•.••......• 

'm 

1 

- 

FEB  DOZEN  (19  PIECES). 


SoalknMd  nappiea 

Do"!".r.'.I 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Do 


«.  d. 

«.    d. 

8  in. 

0     8 

0  H 

4  in. 

8 

6 

6  in. 

4 

H 

6  in. 

5 

7 

7in. 

5 

8 

8  in. 

7 

9 

8in. 

8 

10 

10  in. 

8 

1      « 

8in. 

4 

A 

83 
100 
6S 
40 
00 
SO 
25 
50 
16 
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Compmrimm  €fwagmpqid  in  thepatUricB  in  ^gland  and  JmcHMH-Conttniied. 

PEB  DOZSS  (19  PIECB8)-CoiitiiiiMd. 


Bikan... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Bo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
DuhM.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Caktpliitoo. 


Do. 
It., 
Do 


Do.... 

Do.... 
Snco-booto. 

Etudo 

PkUm 

S««n 

D6 


Do 

CoTvndcbaiBben. 

Do 

Covered  aoim 

fimh 
Jip. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Ctmdidni 

Do 

Do 

Do 

„     Do 

Cow  dlibei,  round. 

DolTT. 

Do 

Do 


SiMt. 


iin. 

SlB. 

•  la. 
Tin. 
8I11. 

•  in. 

10  in. 

11  in. 
13  in. 

Sin. 
4  in. 
61n. 

•  in. 
Tin. 
Sin. 
Sin. 

10  in. 

11  in. 

13  in. 

14  in. 
Min. 


Sin. 

10  in. 

SO't 

34*0 

SO'a 
34'o 
34*0 
IS't 


ro 

S'o 

S'ft 
S'o 
O'o 


S6'o 

80*0 

34*0 

13*0 

O'o 

4*0 

Oin. 

Tin. 

Sin. 

Sin. 

10  in. 

Tin. 

Sin. 

Sin. 

10  In. 


Vn 


Bnglioh 
pnMi 


«.  d. 

4 
6 
6 
6 
• 
T 
T 
T 
T 
4 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
T 
T 
T 
T 
10 

1  4 
8 

S      0 

s 

s 

3 
8 


1 
1 

1    10 
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8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
3 
3 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 


0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
S 
0 
1 
4 
8 
8 
0 
6 
1 
2 
4 
S 
3 
^ 
S 
0 
8 
6 
S 
4 
T 


3    10 
8     8 


prlott. 


«.    d. 

J? 

? 

8 

S 

10 

11 

1     0 

6 

? 

? 

s 

10 

11 

0 

4 
8 
« 
3 
0 

J* 


1 
1 
I 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 


1  m 

3  Si 

2  11 

4  8 


8 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 
1 


1 
S 

s 

8 
S 
3 
S 


Per  cent  of 
AniorioMi 


ST 


8 
IS 
88| 
28 
42 
6T 
Tl 
85 
ST 


S 
IS 
88 
38 
43 
6T 
Tl 


375 
40 
60 
60 
60 
60 
4T 
ST 
89 
60 
8S 
60 
25 


64 

40 
76 
84 
87 
8S 
8S 
50 
40 
87 
84 
48 
51 
58 
54 
60 
64 
8T 
87 
94 


8,888 


HamdUmg  {p€t  toore  dwen), 
[Coast  20  doien  of  86^  80;  «nd  24.] 
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34*0 
88*0 


} 


«.    d. 

5    0 
8    0 


f.   d. 

18   6 
10   0 
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1 
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Iktmk^g  emmi  as  ubave* 


Bowto 


Cnpt 


Do. 
Do. 


BiiM. 


80*1 

S4*« 


BngUsli 
pnoo. 


«.  d. 

7  6 

7  • 

7  « 


Amerieaai 
prioo. 


13  6 

11  H 

10  0 

8  9 


Peroentoll 
Americaa 
overEnfl* 
UbIl 


SI 

r 

2t 

48 


:^ 


881 


<Mk0r  primdpalwarlh 


KoM  maiUsif  per  week 

Kiln  men,  bieniit,  per  ^nng 
Kiln  men,  gloeaf  per  week  .. 
ek 


Dippers,  per.weei 

Firemen,  floodi  per  week 

Firemen,  oxtnt,  per  week 

Odd  men,  per  week 

Wareboooe  women,  per  week  .. 
Wtfehooee  girls,  per  week ..... 

Psokers,  per  week 

Qilders  and  psintors,  per  week 


t.  d. 

«.    d. 

48     4» 

88     8 

100 

n  0 

0    18| 

147 

80     4k 

68      8 

M 

42     fl 

68      8 

48 

48     4> 

88      8 

78 

40     4 

68     4 

66 

18     0 

60     8 

177 

18     -8 

86     8 

ISO 

7     8 

18     8 

W 

80     8 

88     8 

168 

U     8 

88     4 

H6 

US 

Genertl  aTet»ge  biovb  than  English  wages ^... 


pcresni..    IIS 


There  is  •  far  grater  differexioe  in  woman  "aiid  okild  labor,  whioh  is  200  per  oent., 
and  thifllal^oris  OBO-third  of  the  pay-roll  of  oor  potteries. 

The  tables  and  figures,  in  zeffard  to  vages  heretofore  referred  to,  only  coDpare 
English  and  AmeaicaB  wages.  It  as  an  nnaispnted.  fact  that  French  wages  ate  odo- 
third  lower  than  English  ^  and  Germ  an -one-third  lower  than  Frenehy  and  here  is  where 
we — even  more  than  aieainst  England-^-nrast  begin  to  d^end  onrselreB. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  is  drifting  fast  into  a  higher  class  and  finer  line  of 
pottery.  France  and  Germany  with  their  chinaware  ase  taking  advantage  of  this 
growing  improvenient  in  the  taste  of -oar  people,  and  have  been  making  alanniDg 
efforts  to  snpply  this  market,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  fitates  mana- 
factnrersy  bnt  to  the  very  great  alarm  of  the  English  manofactarers. 

Germany  is  pending  her  pottery  products  into  England  to-day ;  this  alone  is  a  warn- 
ing of  our  impending  danger.  It  seems  to  ns  wise  stateraan^ip  to  look  these  matters 
caunly  in  the  face.  Not  alone,  then,  haTe  we  to  foar  the  135  per  cent,  and  np wards 
difference  in  wages  in  Englana,  bnt  the  far  lower  rates  in  Germany  and  the  corre- 
spondingly cheai>er  habits  and  cnstoms  of  their  people.  Instead  of  a  reduetion  of 
ddties  to  docrsoae  Ike  fw^ave,  it  seems  to  ns  that  common  bosinees  pmdence  should 
dictate  a  large  advance  in  the  rates,  as  well  as  a  more  strict  enactmcoit  in  the  adinio- 
ist^ratlTO  fiMtores  of  onr  tariff  law. 

This  indnstry  is  no  longer  #•  €maU  that  onr  enemies,  the  importers,  can  a^,  **  Oh,  it 
is  not  worth  protecting,''  as  they  did  from  1863  to  1876,  and  *f  there  is  no  nse  putting 
a  duty  on  these  wares  to  increase  their  cost  to  the  consumers,"  for  we  are  mannfact^ 
nribog,  as  before  stated,  one-half  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and  at  a  price 
more  than  £0  per  cent.  less  than  before  homo  competition  was  eveated— a  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  absence  of  any  trusts  in  the  potteries.  As  to  the  change  in  the  classi- 
fication proposed  by  the  ways  and  means  bill,  we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  thst 
the  committee  have  been  imposed  ap|on  by  some  one  interested  in  foreign  wares,  inas- 
much as  the  change  makes  such  a  serions  reduction  in  the  grades  of  goods  most  largely 
produced  in  the  United  States.  A  reduction  in  existing  duties  on  decorated  E.  ware, 
commonly  called  W.O.  or  P.  G.,  from  60  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  from  55  to  35 
per  cent,  ad  -valorem  en  i>lain  white  goods. 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  proposed  law  beginning 
"White  granite,  common  ware,"  etc.  This  makes  the  rate  35  per  cent.,  and  on  tbe 
class  of  goods  known  as  under  glaze  and  lustered  ware,  and  opens  an  avenue  for  a  flood 
of  finchgrade  wares  suitable  for  the  most  cultivated  and  luxurious  people  in  the  conn- 
try.   The  oonunittee  have  been  misled  as  to  the  class  of  goods  protested  Jiy  this  claoas. 
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Tlie  ledvotion  on  this  claas  fs  from  a  60  per  cent,  rate  to  a  35  per  cent,  rate,  and,  if 
maintained,  will  work  nntold  harm  to  the  indastry. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  law  in  regard  to  dutjf  on  paokagf  amonnta  to  bat  little 
except  on  the  commoner  grade.  What  we  desired,  and  what  is  neoeasary  to  collect 
ad  Talorem  dnties,  is  a  law  that  fixes  the  dutiable  valne  of  all  goods  at  the  port  of 
shipment  ready  for  transportation ;  otherwise,  there  will  be  no  guide  as  to  values, 
i&d  goods  might  be  invoiced  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  or  Russia,  or  China. 
Transportation  charges  certainly  should  be  added,  along  with  the  nsnal  commission 
for  selling  goods,  and  then  we  would  have  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment.  All 
l(Dods  4hat  weeell  must  be  put  in  merchantable  order;  so  should  the  foreign.  The 
foreign  mannfiEustnrer  makes  a  profit  on  his  packages,  and  why  should  he  not  pay  a 
duty,  for  we  mannflEtcture  packages  in  the  United  States  Just  the  same  as  we  man- 
tfactnre  £.  W.;  and,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  all  branches  of  trade  to  fix  the  values  of 
their  wares  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  country,  we  can  in  no  safe  or  equitable  way 
fix  Talnes  except  by  the  re-enactment  of  the  old  law  fixing  values  at  the  port  and  by 
the  ship.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1866,  and  was  restored  after  one  year's  trial.  The 
injarioas  effects  and  lawsuits  growingout  of  the  law  of  ld83,  under  this  same  law, 
ahonld  certainly  call  for  its  repeal.  We  concede  that  the  assessment  of  duties  on 
packages  and  charges  will  be  equivalent  to  2  to  5  per  cent.  But  we  claim  that  the 
changed  conditions  of  trade  as  hetween  eounir%e9  (now  France  and  Germany  more  than 
ever)  demands  an  increase  in  duties,  rather  than  a  decrease,  on  pottery,  and  this  will 
cheapen  the  ware  to  the  consumers  of  the  country  by  the  continuance  of  home  com- 
petition,  and  a  general  distribution  of  potteries  throughout  the  United  States.  Eich 
m  its  material  resonri'es,  why  should  its  pottery  material  lie  valueless  in  the  earth  f 
With  labor  ready  to  create  wealth  and  useful  articles  for  the  people,  why  should  we 
ph^e  onrselves  dependent  upon  our  foreign  rivals  f 

The  dassifieation  ot  the  old  bill  works  well  and  should  be  maintained  by  all  means. 
ItisasfoUowa: 

''SOHBDULB  B.— EARTHBinfAltB. 

''Brown  earthen  ware,  common  stone- ware,  gas  retorts,  and  stone-ware  not  oma- 
nentedy  S5  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^' China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthem,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  includ- 
Vxk^  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed,  or  gnilded, 
V otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware,  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  55  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed  of 
flirthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
90  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

**  8tone-waie,  above  the  capacity  of  10  gallons,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^  Encanstio  tiles.  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^  Brick,  fire-brick,  and  roofing  and  paving  tile,  not  especially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

The  necessity  for  protecting  this  industry  arises,  as  in  all  other  cases,  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wages  of  the  home  and  the  foreign  laborer  and  mechanic.  We  have 
here  shown  condnsively  that  there  does  exist  a  wide  difference  in  the  earnings  of  the 
English  and  the  American  pottery  operative.  If  we  wish  to  continue  the  mannfact- 
aro  of  these  wares  in  the  United  States,  we  must  discriminate  accordingly  iu  the 
pasMge  of  onr  tariff  laws. 

We  have  shown  by  this  statement  that  the  figures  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Labor,  1883,  are  incorrect  by  the  subsequent  report  of  18d6. 
Tbe  report  of  ^886  gives  the  figures  reported  by  the  workmen  themselves,  which 

ibows  the  report  of  1883  to  be  60  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1886.    The  report  of  1883, 

before  mentioned,  attempted  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  figures  presented  to  the 

Tariff  Commission  b^  the  committee  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association.    How 

Rgnally  the  report  failed  to  do  it  the  tables  herewith  presented  will  show. 
What  we  claim  in  brief  is  that  the  average  difference  of  earnings  between  the 

Eo^ifhand  American  operatives  is  at  least  125  per  cent.,  and  that  the  report  pre- 

«oted  to  the  Taiifif  Commission  (and  herewith  printed)  is  reliable  in  every  respect, 

and  Jus  nerer  been  disprovedi 

Homer  Laughlin, 
John  Mosks, 

Jos.   WlLLKTTS, 

C.  8.  Cook, 
J.  H.  Brewer, 
John  Taylor, 
£.  Mater, 
JBMoafivs  Cimmittee  United  States  Potters*  Association. 

5  TAR 
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[Report  of  the  United  States  Potters*  Association  to  the  TaxifT  Commission,  1882-1 

Average  net  eamimgt,  ofUr  all  deduotionsfor  aitendanU,  etc,,  for  the  workmen  employed  et' 

fifteen  manvfaotories,  Siaffordehire,  England. 

THIBTEEN  BRANCHES. 


No. 

Flat, 
presaers. 

DUh- 
makers. 

Cap- 
mskers. 

Saacer- 
makers. 

Hand- 

hasin 

makers. 

Hollow- 

▼are 
pressors. 

Hollow- 
ware 

prosserjig. 
gers. 

1 

£     f. 
1    11 
1      5 

1  10 

2  0 
1      7 
1      6 
1      9 
1    16 
1      9 
1    17 
1      5 
1    10 
1    18 
1    13 
1    15 

d. 
10 

? 

0 
7 
0 
11 
0 
9 
6 
3 
9 
0 
0 
0 

£     f: 
1    11 
1      7 

1  7 

2  0 
1    19 

3  0 
1    10 
1    U 
1    16 

1  10 

2  8 

3  0 
2      5 
2    12 
1    16 

d. 
0 
6 
7 
0 

11 
0 
6 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 

£     s,    d. 

2  8     0 

3  0      0 
Women... 

£     f.     d. 

Women . . . 
14     9 
1    10     0 
1    10      0 
1    10    10 
1    11      0 
Women... 

£     9.     d. 

Withdiahes 

1  13     6 
17     0 

2  5     0 
2      4    11 

£     «. 
1    10 

1  11 

2  2 
1    18 
1    18 
1    12 
1    12 
1    10 
1    13 
1    19 
1    12 
1      7 
1    10 
1    16 
1    12 

d. 
0 
6 
5 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
2 
0 
4 
8 
0 
0 

10 

£    a.    d. 

None. 

2 

2    11      3 

8 

2      0    10 

4 

6 ^.. 

1    15     5 

6 

19     0 
Women... 

2      5      0 

7 

1    12    10 
1    16      9 
1    17      6 

2      2      0 

8 

2      0      0 

9 ^ 

18     7 
2     0     0 
16      5 
2      0      0 
8      9     0 
1    13      0 
Women  - . . 

18     6 

1  19     2 
15      8 

2  4      0 
1    15      0 
1    18     6 
1    15    10 

2    12     2* 

10       

11 

"2"'7'"*8 
8      9      4 
1    12      0 
1    15     0 
1    18      8 

2      5     4 

12 

4      5     0 

13 

2      2      0 

14 

2    19     6 

16 

1    17     9 

Total 

Averages... 

23    17 
1    11 

iJ» 

29    16 
1    19 

1 
9 

18     9     0 
2      11 

19    13      8 
1    12      01 

23    19      9 
1    19    11 

25      4 
1    18 

8 
71 

28    16     3i 

2      8     Oi 

Average  in 
U.  S.  cnr  - 
reney 

'  1-                      ■ 

$7.70 

1 

#8.62 

$0.93 

$7.93 

$9.66 

$&14 

$lLd2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 


No. 


Total.... 
Averages . 


Average  In  T7.  S.  cnr. 
rency 


Printers. 


£    9.    d, 

1  10    6 
1    4 

0 

7 

9 

7 

9 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1* 
1 

0 

6 

0 

2 


15  4 
18    0 

16  0 


1  11    3 


14  17  Hi 
17    1 


$6.55 


Ovenmen. 


£    9,  d. 

17  6 

1    8  11 

1    7  6 

17  6 
1  13  0 

18  0 
9  10 
7  6 
7  6 

7  6 

8  6 
1  10  0 
17  6 
17  6 
17  6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


21    5    9 

1    8    4i 


$6.86 


Sagge  r* 
makers. 


£     9. 

d. 

1 11 

6 

1  10 

6 

2    5 

0 

17  0 
1  19  10 
Contract 
1  16  8 
1  12 
1  10 

1  10 

2  10 
I  11 


0 

2i 
0 
0 
6 


19    4 


9    4    44 
1  14  ll{ 


$&46 


Mold, 
makers. 


£    9,    d. 
1  17    0 

1  16    8 

2  10    8 
2    6    0 

1  15 

2  7 

1  11 

2  9 
2    4 

1  14 

2  4 
2  4 
2  3 
2  14 


0 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
6 
7 
0 
6 


1  17  11 


81  14    8 
2    2    81 


$10.23 


Tnmeis. 


£  9.  d, 
1  11  6 
1  10  8 
17    5 

1  10 

2  0 

1  16 

2  0 


0 
7 
0 

7 


17  8 
1  16  0 
1  U    0 


16  11 
1  13 


0 
1 


$8.00 


Handleta. 


£ 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

women. 
2    2   0 
I  12   0 
1    4  If 

1  19    0 

2  13    6 
Women. 


9. 

13 
4 
0 

10 

u 

0 

10 

8 


d. 

i 

10 
10 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 


a  10  10 

1  14   8 


$a39 
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Arerage  net  earnings  per  mail  per  iMefc,  all  deduetione  far  attendance  and  other  pwrpoeet 

being  dedwoted. 


Cop^iBAker 

Sucer-Biker 

Qad-badn  maker 

HoQow.  vare  ptener 

HoUow.varo  preMer  Jigger 

PTiBter 

OTenmaik 

Somr-naker 

lliS-xaaker. a 

TnnMir ,*... 

Handkr 

Tottl  average  per  man  perweek 


Xngllah 

enzronoy. 

A  «.  d. 

1  1110 

1  19   9 

2    10 

1  12    9 

119  11 

1  18    7 

2    8    1 
17    1 

18    4 

1  14  11 

2    2    8 

118    1 

1  14   8 

23    7    2 

1  15  10 

United 

Statea 

onrtenoy* 


67.70 
9.62 
9.92^ 
7.98 
9.66 
&14 

11.62 
6.55 
6.86 
a  46 

10.23 

aoo 

a89 


113.07 

aoo 


Tlifi  fifteen  manufacturers  represent  all  markets  of  the  potting  trade,  and  in  the 
e»e  of  each  separate  branch  the  figures  show  the  average  of  the  wages  earned  at 
each  of  the  fifteen  manufactories. 

1  thisk,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  at  all  misleading  for  the  thirteen  branches  to  be 
ftTensed  as  appeared  in  Mr.  Ackrill's  letter,  giving  £1  i5«.  IM,  per  man  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  men  in  all  branches  at  the  said  manufactories. 
Truly  yours, 

Edwin  Powxll, 
Chairman  of  the  Manufaeturen^  Auooiation,  ' 
Haslet,  December  23, 1881. 


Avtngeweddy  wages  for  three  monthe  at  fifteen  different  potteries  at  Trenton,  N»  J,,  t^fter 

all  dedndicns  for  attendants,  etc,,  February  22,  1882. 


ITa 

Plate- 

THah 
makers. 

Cap- 
makers. 

Saaoer- 
makers. 

Basin- 
makers. 

Hollow- 
ware 
jiggers. 

Hollow- 
ware 
pressers. 

Siln- 
men. 

1 

tiaoo 

22.00 

ia55 

22.00 
29.60 
16.00 
20.22 
19.36 
ia50 
19.60 
23.60 
17.47 
27.47 
22.12 
20.29 

tiaoo 

20.00 
26.14 
20.00 
19.71 
14.25 
11.61 
17.84 

laoo 

20.00 
20.98 
17.83 
25.10 
24.52 
20.60 

None, 

t2aoo 

17.06 
20.00 
22.37 
13.26 
15.79 
2a  81 
14.00 
14.50 
29.40 
84.75 
None. 
14.25 
13.66 

liaoo 

17.00 
17.06 
20.00 
28.41 
13.50 

ia79 
iao4 

15.00 
15.25 
Nose. 
23.85 
30.17 
13.53 
ia54 

$iaoo 

16.00 
26.14 
20.00 

None. 

$25.00 
12.67 
24.00 

None. 
24.00 
22.33 
21.05 

None. 
22.50 

None. 
20.84 
2L65 

None. 
24.91 

$2LO0 
14.00 
13.99 
21.00 
2a  25 

laoo 

24.96 
2a  28 
11.00 
13.60 
17.  a5 
23.40 
ia38 
17.47 
17.60 

$12.00 
12.75 
18.08 
12.00 
17  44 

? 

3 

4 

5 

t 

13.76 
None 

iao2 

None. 
22.25 
None 

None. 
2a  12 
14.05 
24.09 

12.00 

7 

9 

12.00 

f 

12.00 

» 

12  00 

U.. 

17.40 

12 

B 

None. 

14 

13.50 

IS 

12.00 

T»bl 

AjMrien  UTtngeJ 
asliAaTeEB9B...| 

d9<.48| 

20.30  f 

7.70l 

291.48 

19.43 

a62 

255.74 

ia67 

9.92 

260.14 

ia68 

7.98 

197.82 

19.73 

a66 

2ia85 
2L89 
11.62 

26a  48 

17.90 

a  14 

15a  12 

iai8 
a86 

68 
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fit  ^ifree  months  at  fifteen  different  paiterieey  6to.^CoDtiiiiied. 


Vo. 

Smefw 
maun. 

UoMmiik- 
ore. 

Tnrnen. 

Handlera. 

Printers. 

TotaL 

▲▼enge. 

$10.00 
22.00 
17.87 
18.00 
24.50 
22.25 
19.70 
20.16 
15.00 
22.50 
30.08 

10.68 
20.00 
22.60 

$17.00 
l&OO 

None. 
20.00 
13.72 
15.25 
15.00 
17.30 
16i50 
16.00 
16.06 
21.28 
16.44 
17.28 
16.20 

$16.00 
14.00 
14.48 
16.00 
9.60 
13.50 
18.37 
21.60 
14.50 
18.00 
18L80 
27.14 
20.84 
18.00 
15.81 

$17.60 
18.60 

Kone. 

None. 

None. 
18.50 

None. 
12.00 

18.00 
12.00 
Kone. 
10.00 
12.00 
18.50 

$109160 
282.26 
184.06 
224.00 
216l85 
205.25 
170.15 
244.00 
250.50 
230.00 
207.80 
201.07 
234.28 
202.17 
242.74 

$10.11 

$1&00 
12.71 
12.00 
8U20 
21.00 
11.80 
84.05 
20.00 
20.00 
21.23 
15.61 
90.48 
'    20.80 
22.04 

17.81 

16l18| 

i&or! 

2L6i 

15.10 

17.48 
18.88 

15.05 

10 

1101 

11 

20.78 

124... , 

22.41 

18 

21.30 

u 

16.85 

15 

18.67 

TML 

270.04 

10l88 

8.40 

293.57 
20.79 
10.28 

287.02 

16.97 

&00 

240.87 

16.02 

8.89 

122.00 

18.  &0 

0.65 

8,127.81 

*277.48 

AiiMvlein  svenfa.  . 
BngUah  aTwuge. . . . 

laso 

&6B 

Bon.— Abont  118  per  cent,  higher  iragee  then  English. 


Senator  Aldbioh.  That  shows  the  condition  of  wages. 

Mr.  Bbbwsb.  That  is  mainly  an  answer  to  Mr.  SchoenhoFs  figares 
and^statements. 

Senator  Beck.  I  think  I  have  seen  something  of  his  of  a  later  date 
than  that  which  yon  refer  to. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  wrote  to  the  State  Department  last  evening  to 
have  them  send  us  a  copy  of  everything  they  have  on  this  subject 

Senator  Beok.  I  think  I  have  seen  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
some  statement  or  report  in  the  newspapers  that  the  consul  at  Tnnstall 
had  made  some  statement  or  report. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I  said  as  to  what  he  said 
when  he  visited  my  {lottery— that  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
point  he  was  trying  to  make  did  not  apply  to  our  industry ;  that  oar 
industry  is  all  hand  labor. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  encaustic 
tilest 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Ko,  I  do  not.  I  think,  though,  they  ought  to  be  the 
same  as  enameled  tiles. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  made  some  statement  about  ad  valorem  da- 
ties  applying  to  some  and  specific  to  others.  Are  you  prepared  to  give 
us  a  sch^ule  of  specific  rates  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  ISo.  We  made  a  recommendation  to  the  tariff  com- 
mission, but  our  minds  at  that  time  were  not  clear  on  the  subject  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  it  by  the  cubic  foot  Take  that  common 
earthenware  plate,  which  would  list  at  $L50,  60  per  cent,  off,  and 
you  might  take  a  china  plate  that  would  be  worth  three  times  as  mach. 
In  our  recommendation  to  the  tariff  commission  we  recommeoded  a 
compound  duty,  part  specific  and  part  ad  valorem.  The  customs  aa* 
thorities  kicked  on  that,  and  thought  it  would  make  so  much  trouble 
and  wouldn't  work,  although  it  does  work  in  other  lines.  We  were 
very  serious  about  the  matter  at  the  time,  but  I  think  there  would  have 
been  trouble  if  we  could  have  got  it  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  give  us  a  good  square  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
then  make  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill  as  strong  as  you  can. 
But  you  can  never  get  full  duties  under  an  ad  valorem  rate,  never. 
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Senator  Albbich.  Are  yoa  satiafied  with  the  claasiflcation  in  the 
present  law  1 

Mr.  BsswEB.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  aa  it  should  be.  I  think  if  yon 
change  it  yon  will  make  a  very  great  mistake.  If  yon  make  a  redne- 
lion  we  will  not  make  the  goods  any  more.  We  will  get  thtai  from  the 
other  side. 

Senator  Beck.  What  change  will  be  effected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mills  bill  in  roigard  to  packages  t 

Mr.  Bbew£B.  The  Treasury  Department  says  3  per  cent. 

Hr.BsGs:.  On  earthenware  f 

Mr.  BsEWSs.  Yes }  that  is,  on  the  lower  grades ;  but  it  will  not  be 
l^ott  the  higher  grades.  Take  saeh.  goods  ^as  we  "exhibit  to  yon  here; 
and  it  would  not  be  one-half  of  1,  per  cent.  Take  l^hese  comaion  goods, 
plain  white  goods,  and  G.  C,  and  it  wonld  be  even  lower  than  that. 

The  Chattikan.  What  do  yon  call  that  white  ware  f  ^ 

Mr.  BsEWBB.  White  granite ;  it  is  sometimes  called  stone  cMna.     ^ 

The  Ghaibhak.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  now  f 

Mr.  BsEWEB.  Eifty-five  pere^it.,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  make  it  35. 

Senator  Jonbs.  And  the  rateof  duty  on  t^ta-otsier  e:diibit  is  60  per 
centt 

Mr.  Bbbwbb.  Sixty  per  cent.,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  make  that  35. 
This  pitcher  has  got  some  burnished  gold  on  it,  and  it  wonld  be  higher, 
perhaps  40  per  cent.  But  we  think  this  indnsti^  ought  to  be  taken 
care  of  if  yoa  want  it  in  the  country,  because  the  materials  are  all 
prodncts  of  the  United  States.  Every  State  is  interested  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Senator  Beck.  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  pay  all  labor 
I7  the  piece. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Kearly  all;  practically  we  pay  by  the  piece. 

Senator  Bece:.  Then  their  wages  d€$)end  upon  how  moeh tiiey  dot 

Mr.  Bee  WEB.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  employ  them  t 

Mr.  Brbweb.  All  the  year  around.  The  trade  now  is  just  a  little 
tlnll,  of  course ;  but  they  do  not  loaf  three  weeks  in  the  year,  as  a  rule. 
^e  generally  give  them  a  week  at  Ghristmas  and  a  week  about  the 
4th  of  July. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  the  profits  large  t 

Kr.  Bbeweb.  Ko  profits  at  all  on  plain  staple  goods.  There  is  a 
Me  profit  on  decorated  goods,  and  that' is  why  they  are  striking  at  us 
in  this  Mills  bill. 

"Die Chaibman.  There  is  no  profit  in  these  plain  goods? 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  in  your  line  of 
goods  to  control  prices  ! 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  No;  there  used  to  be,  but  there  are  so  mauy  mann* 
Qctorers  now,  and  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  that  it  is  im- 
g^ble  to  control  them.  We  would  like  to  do  it,  but  we  can't. 
Haman  nature,  you  know,  is  the  same  the  world  over. 

The  Chaibman.  Tou  think  this  Bcheme  that  is  called  the  Mills  bill, 
reported  from  the  House,  will  ix\jure  your  industry  f 

Mr.  Breweb.  Ob,  yes ;  it  would  injure  it.  I  hardly  know  what  the 
result  wonld  be.  It  would  certainly  cause  a  very  large  reduction  in 
^ages,  and  probably  a  strike  of  six  mouths  or  a  year  before  we  could 
settle  matters ;  after  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work.  It  would 
QisoFganizeand  disarrange  all  the  business  so  that  I  do  not  know  where 
^e  wonld  come  out.    I  do  not  know  but  we  would  come  up  all  right 
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after  a  while,  bat  I  don't  want  to  go  through  with  that  experience.  I 
am  afraid  I  woald  not  live  long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Do  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  want  to  say  a  word 
to  ust 

Mr.  Brei^er.  Possibly;  I  do  not  know. 

STATEMEHT  07  EDWARD  M.  PEABSOV,  07  WHEELIHO,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Brewer  has  gone  so  fully  into  the  case  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  I  fully  indorse  his  re- 
marks. I  am  engaged  in  the  pottery  business  at  Wheeling.  These 
goods  are  our  production.  I  brought  them  with  me  with  the  exception 
of  these  two  plates.    [Exhibiting.] 

The  Chairman.  Your  manufactory  is  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business  there  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  In  1 879  I  built  our  pottery. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  yon  employ  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  About  250  men,  women,  and  children.  We  are  now 
building  other  works,  but  work  is  temporarily  suspended  in  consequence 
of  pending,  legislation.  We  are  hanging  fire  a  little.  I  also  represent 
two  other  industries  there. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  get  your  material  from  the  vicinity  of 
Wheeling  ! 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  sir  ^  we  get  it  from  the  mines  of  Hockessin,  Dela- 
ware, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  Maryland,  Carolinas,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  England.  I  made  a  few  notes  this  morning,  thinking  it  would 
probably  save  time  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  submit  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
books  of  our  pottery,  showing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  thirteen 
branches  of  our  industry  (being  the  same  branches  as  given  by  Consul 
Schoenhof)  for  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  this  year : 
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The  above  shows  we  are  paying  116  per  cent  more  wages  than  is  paid 
hi  England,  to  which  must  be  added  at  least  10  per  cent,  to  cover  extra 
risk  owing  to  the  difference  in  mode  of  settlement,  the  English  paying 
good  from  oven,  whilst  we  pay  good  from  hand.  And  we  are  below 
actual  cost  when  we  estimate  the  difference  in  wages  in  United  States 
to  be  125  per  cent,  more  than  in  England. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  any  French  or  German  figures  to  com- 
pare t 

Mr.  Peak  SON.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  know,  of  course,  that  their 
wages  are  much  lower  than  they  are  in  England.    Schoenhof  does  not 
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take  into  consideration  all  the  branches  of  onr  industry ;  if  he  did  it 
would  show  a  greater  advance  for  the  American  laborer.  Mr.  Schoeu* 
bof  has  nndonbtKMlly  taken  a  statement  of  the  very  highest  average 
of  English  potteries.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  I  can  speak  with  somo 
little  authority  on  this  subject.  I  am  an  ex-English  manufacturer,  and 
wasin  bnsiness  in  England  from  1860  to  1873.  Consequently,  I  believe  I 
know  some  little  aboht  English  wages,  and  I  positively  declare  that  the 
arerage  shown  by  Mr.  SchoenhoPs  report,  an  average  of  $8.70,  is  un- 
fair. I  also  quote  from  Mr.  Schoenhof  s  report  where  he  says,  on  page  78: 

At  the  time  of  its  publication  it  was  said  by  the  representatiires  of  tbe  workiDgmen 
that  the  list  was  not  a  fair  average,  and  it  represented  the  best  factories  of  ttie  more 
improved  type,  and  that  the  more  backward  ones  showed  lower  earnings. 

If  snch  was  Mr.  Schoenhofs  knowledge  why  did  he  take  that  as  the 
average  t  I  am  satisfied  that  this  estimate  is  at  least  15  per  cent,  too 
high  on  English  wages.   • 

Senator  Beck.  Tour  men  earn  $18  per  week? 
Mr.  Pearson.  Our  men,  for  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  this  year, 
averaged  $18.80  in  these  thirteen  branches  that  Mr.  Schoenhof  has  re- 
ferred to. 

Senator  Beck.  Is  that  the  average  wages  of  employes  in  that  busi- 
ness all  over  the  United  States  ! 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes;  about  that.  Tliere  are  different  varieties  of 
workmen ;  some  get  more  wages  and  some  less.  They  are  all  about  the 
same  thing  though,  as  a  general  rule — ^there  is  very  little  variation. 

Senator  Jones.  Some  get  more  and  some  get  less  t 

Mr.  Peajbson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Beck.  You  are  complaining  of  Mr.  Schoenhof  having  taken 
the  best  English  factories,  and  not  hunting  some  of  those  you  have 
just  referred  to.  What  1  am  asking  you  now  is  whether  or  not  the 
average  you  have  stated  is  the  average  wages  paid  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Peabsow.  I  believe  it  is. 

Senator  Beck.  You  have  looked  into  that  closely  ! 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  I  made  a  statement  before  the  tariff 
oommission  in  1883,  in  this  particular,  at  Wheeling,  at  which  I  took  a 
different  stand  for  the  estimate  of  wages,  and  I  showed  a  difference  of 
about  126  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  How  did  you  take  that  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  By  simply  taking  the  product  of  our  pottery  for  six 
months,  and  figuring  it  out  at  the  actual  cost  as  paid  at  our  works  and 
the  actual  cost  as  paid  in  England. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Piece-price  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  Piece-price  and  some  at  day- labor  price.  That  state- 
nient  appears  in  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission. 

Mr.  Schoenhof  laid  great  stress  upon  the  freight,  etc.,  the  English 
mannfactarer  has  to  pay,  thereby  creating  the  idea  that  geographical 
position  was  against  them  to  an  alarming  extent,  which  I  declare  to  be 
^.  Their  freights  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance  as  compared  with 
oars,  and  the  English  manufacturer  can  deliver  his  goods  in  Few  York 
for  less  cost  of  freight  than  we  can  ship  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  500  miles  from  New  York.  Figures  prove  it,  and  I  guess 
figures  will  not  lie  unless  they  are  made  to. 

.  I  confine  myself  particularly  to  a  comparison  of  English  and  Amer- 
nan  wages,  although  the  French  and  German  wages  are  much  lower 
than  are  paid  in  England.  I  believe  the  rate  of  tariff  should  be  so  ad- 
josted  as  to  fully  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  over 
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onr  foreign  competitors,  and  thereby  insure  good  wages  to  our  employ^ 
whose  earnings  are  not  more  than  their  skill  deserves.  If  the  pro- 
posed Mills  bill  becomes  a  law,  althoagh  Mr.  Bi*ewer  hesitated  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  effect  would  be,  I  believe  it  would  be  almost  ruin  to  the 
industry.  If  it  did  not  bring  that  ruin  it  would  cause  a  reduction  in 
labor  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  cover  this  great  reduction  in  the  tariff 
as  proposed.  . 

Mr.  Bbewbb.  It  would  do  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Peabson.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  comi)el  our  employes 
to  come  down  to  that  scale  of  wages,  and  if  we  did  it  would  take  at 
least  a  year.  I,  for  one,  object  to  their  wages  being  reduced.  They 
do  not  get  as  much  now  as  they  do  in  the  iron  or  glass  industry. 
Wheeling  is  largely  interested  in  both  glass  and  iron,  and  consequently, 
knowing  as  we  do  what  the  laboriDg  men  in  that  industry  get,  we  have 
a  good  basis  of  comparisoD.  We  find  that  most  of  the  men  prefer  to 
work  in  the  glass  and  iron  business  rather  than  in  our  factories.  The 
Mills  bill  undoubtedly  has  been  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  and  it  is  very 
far-reaching  in  its  consequences.  A  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  a  private  interview  with  me  and  other  gentlemen  from  oar 
State,  very  frequently  quoted  Mr.  Jere  Jones,  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Jones,  McDaffle  &  Stratton,  and  by  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  as- 
sistance, I  believe,  of  English  manufacturers,  this  clanse  has  been 
drawn.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  not  directly  interested  in  or 
connected  with  the  business  could  have  drawn  sach  a  clause.  If  yea 
will  pardon  me  in  indulging  in  this  matter  a  little  I  will  try  to  explain 
what  I  mean.  Here  is  a  pitcher  that  is  under  glaze  in  a  single  color. 
These  colors  are  all  lustered.  In  that  connection  I  wish  you  to  par- 
ticalarly  notice  the  wording  of  the  bill : 

White  granite,  oommon  ware,  plain  white,  or  cream-colored,  lustered,  or  printed 
nnderglaze  in  a  single  color. 

Any  one  reading  that  frcqi  an  outside  standpoint  would  infer  that- 
"  lustered  ^  was  "  underglazed.''  There  is  no  such  thing  as  underglaze 
luster  produced  by  any  one. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  It  would  not  stand. 

Mr.  Pearson.  You  could  not  produce  it.  Here  is  a  plate  [ezhibitiDg] 
almost  a/oo  aimiU  of  the  plates  being  sent  to-day  to  this  country  by  Al- 
fred Meakin,  of  England,  one  of  the  largest  English  manufacturers,  and, 
by  the  way,  a  cousin  of  mine.  He  is  sending  at  least  sixty  packages 
of  that  kind  per  week  to  this  country.  This  is  commonly  termed 
*<  luster  band  and  sprig.*^  They  have  included  that  luster.  Now  I 
wish  to  show  what  will  come  in,  in  my  esj^imation,  under  this  clause 
"  lustered  and  underglaze  print.'^  I  now  show  you  an  underglaze  print 
in  one  color.  These  colors  are  all  lustered.  In  the  first  place,  what  is 
luster t  I  take  it  that  "luster''  will  bring  in  anything  in  metals  or 
colors  that  is  of  a  lustrous  nature.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  in  the 
world.  I  know  that  if  I  were  called  upon  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  testify  in  a  suit  on  this  question  I  should  declare  that  all  kinds  of 
luster,  and  particularly  liquid  bright  gold,  as  we  call  it  here,  would 
come  in  under  this  35  per  cent,  clause.  It  Is  nothing  else  but  luster. 
Burnished  gold  is  put  on  entirely  upon  a  different  principle.  Burnished 
gold  is  the  virgin  metal  reduced  by  acid  and  then  put  on  and  burnt  in 
the  kiln,  and  it  comes  out  dull.  It  is  afterwards  scoured  and  burnished 
with  agates.  Liquid  bright  gold  is  simply  a  luster.  It  is  put  on  with 
a  brush,  and  when  burnt  in  the  kiln  comes  out  in  a  lustrous  state,  as 
you  see  it  here.    This  piece  of  ware  I  hold  in  my  hand  has  difl'erent 
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eoloied  lusters;  there  are  pink,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  eolorB.  This 
luster  finished  around  the  edges  is  a  copper  luster.  If  that  is  a  cop- 
per laster  the  difference  between  the  two  articles  |  illustrating]  is  that 
this  is  a  gold  laster.  They  do  not  say  that  gold  luster  shall  not  ooote 
in  under  that  clattse. 

Mr.  Bbswbb.  Neither  do  they  say  that  platinum  luster  shall  not  eome 
in  under  liiat  clause. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  I  believe  I  have  had  as  much  experience  as  most  men 
of  my  age  in  this  business,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  not  draw  the  line,  and 
I  do  not  ttiink  the  Treasury  Department  would  be  able  to  either. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  word  ^Mustered"  a  common  and  commereial 
eipression  in  your  business  t 

Mr.  Peasson.  Yes,  ^ir. 

The  Chaibman.  To  what  does  it  apply  t 

Mr.  PfiABSON.  It  applies  to  a  lusterous  appearance  produced  by  the 
use  on  our  wares  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  iipn,  and  tin.  It 
applies  to  the  different  colored  lusters — almost  any  shade  you  can  im- 
ag^e. 

Senator  Jokes.  Not  the  metals  t 

Mr.  PsABSON.  Not  the  metals. 

Senator  Au>bigh.  It  is  anything  that  lustets  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  That  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Senator  Beok.  Is  this  made  as  pure  white  and  then  glazed,  and  tilien 
luster  put  over  itt 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  not  underglaze  luster.  It  is  ^<  printed  under 
glaze  in  a  single  color."  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  language : 
^^Losteredor  printed  underglaze  in  a  single  color."  Does  to  luster 
mean  to  print  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  No,  sir ;  it  is  put  on  with  a  brush. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  it  may  be  either  ^'  lustered,"  or  it  may  be 
^^  printed  under  glaze  with  a  single  color  1^ 

Mr.  Peabson.  With  or  without.  That  is  the  point  I  am  coining  to. 
It  is  the  combination  we  will  suffer  from. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  understand  that  clearly,  if  possible.  I  un« 
derstand  you  to  say  that  that  pitcher,  for  instance,  is  lustered  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Tes.sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  part  of  this  pitcher  is  lustered  f 

The  Ghazbman.  Is  any  part  of  this  pitcher  <*  printed  under  glaze  in 
a  single  color  F 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Yes,  sir;  the  blue.  * 

The  Chairman.  That  is  both  '^  lustered"  and  <<  printed  under  glaze  in 
a  single  color  T 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  the  one  a  more  expensive  operation  than  the 

other  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  They  are  about  the  same.  This  blue  is  underglaze 
color  finished  with  liquid  biright  gold,  as  we  term  it,  which  we  claim 
woold  be  classified  as  lustered,  because  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
gold  luster.  The  gold  on  the  blue  and  on  the  white  panels  is  virgin 
gold  burnished.  This  part  of  this  pitcher  would  undoubtedly  come 
uodarthe  classification  of  the  45  per  cent,  clause,  but  if  done  in  this 
manner  in  liquid  bright  gold  [indicating]  it  would  undoubtedly  come  in 
as  lustered  ware.  '' 
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The  CHAntMAN.  Although  done  in  gold. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Although  done  ia  liquid  bright  gold.  If  this  was  in 
this  sbape  and  did  not  have  that  on,  it  would  be  45  i>er  cent.  That 
would  not  affect  it  if  that  was  on.  t  have  done  this  simply  to  show  yoa 
the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  gold.  If  this  pitcher  was 
produced  entirely  with  that  finish  on  here,  instead  of  this  [indicating] 
it  would  be  at  35  per  cent.,  but  if  it  had  burnished  gold  on,  it  would  be 
45  per  cent 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  There  would  be  no  necessity  of  putting  that  on,  be- 
cause the  effect  would  be  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  only  it  would  not 
.  last  so  long. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  put  that  on  there  to  illustrate  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  that  now^  and  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  can  not  see  where  any  living  man  can  draw  the  line 
between  those  two  things  in  the  classification.    If  he  can^  he  can  do 
.more than  lean. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  The  result  would  be  to  reduce  to  35  per  cent  a 
very  large  proportion  of  goods  which  now  pay  60  per  cent. 
'    Mr.  Pearson.  Exactly.    That  is  the  result    Here  is  a  plate  [exhib- 
iting] produced  in  another  luster.    This  finish  on  the  edge  is  iron  luster. 

Senator  Jones.  How  would  that  be  brought  in  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  would  pay  35  per  cent.  There  is  not  anything  on 
:lt  that  would  suggest  anything  but  35  per  cent 

Senator  Begk.  That  would  come  in  the  same  as  white  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  same  as  white.  Of  course  it  is  immaterial  why  or 
Ihow  that  classification  got  into  the  law.  The  fact  is,  it  is  in,  and  if  the  bill 
ipassed  with  it  that  way  the  pottery  industry  of  America  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  English  manufacturers. 

Oonsul  Schoenhof,  on  page  75,  states  that  labor  costs  in  England 
47^  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  and  we  will  take  his  figures  as  a  basis 
for  our  calculation.  English  wages,  47}  per  cent,  on  $100 ;  adding  55 
percent,  duty,  taiaking  $155 ;  advance  paid  on  English  by  Americans,  125 
per  cent.y  brings  wages  paid  in  this  country  on  $155  worth  of  goods  to 
$106.87.  Bemember  that  I  am  taking  Mr.  Schoenhofs  own  figures  of 
the  English  percentage  of  wages. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Against  what  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Against  American  wages.  This  shows  that  only  $48.13 
is  left  the  American  manufacturers  for  materials,  expenses,  profits,  etc, 
on  $155  worth  of  goods,  whilst  the  English  manufacturer  has  $52.50  ou 
the  $100.  On  the  face  of  it  that  appears  to  be  a  mystery,  and  such  it  is 
to  a  certain  extent.  But,  as  I  remarked,  I  have  taken  Mr.  Schoenhofs 
own  figures  at  $47.50  as  being  the  cost  of  labor  in  England.  These 
are  not  my  figures.  If  such  are  the  facts,  what  would  become  of  our  in- 
dustry should  the  Mills  bill  become  a  law  f  Our  industry  has  never 
been  protected  as  it  deserves,  for  no  brighter  star  adorns  the  sky  of 
protection  than  that  of  our  industry,  because  every  advance  of  duty  has 
resulted  in  the  consumer  buying  his  goods  the  cheaper. 

Senator  Beok.  What  percentage  of  wages  do  you  pay  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  the  finished  product  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Over  60  per  cent,  to  day. 

Senator  Beck.  And  Mr.  Schoenhof 's  figures  are  what  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Forty-seven  and  a  half  percent,  for  English  labor.  Mr. 
Brewer  remarked  that  our  industry  has  not  been  protected.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that  fact ;  certainly  not  so  fully  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  question  why  so  much  more  protection  should  be  given  rice, 
sugar;  steel  railS;  and  iron  beams  when  the  labor  employed  in  their  mana- 
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foctare  isnotbiDg  as  compared  with  the  labor  employed  in  our  inddstiy^ 
aod  by  the  Mills  bill  we  get  oaly  a  protection  of  35  and  46  per  cent., 
and  they  get  a  protection  of  from  80  to  120  per  centt 

Senator  Beok.  They  are  robbing  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
IhAt  is  the  answer  to  that 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Beck's  answer. 

Seoator  Beck.  That  is  the  way  I  would  answer  it. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  ns  any  facts  in  regard  to  the  selling  price  of  these 
goodst 

Mb.  Peabson.  I  was  jast  coming  to  that  pointy  and  submit  a  {able 
showing  the  rates  of  discount  taken  from  the  Standard  White  Granite 
English  Price  List  by  the  English  manufacturers,  and  the  rates  of  tariff 
then  collected: 
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The  fact  is,  even  to  take  Mr.  Schoenhof  s  own  figures,  page  73,  the^ 
English  discounts  have  been  decreasing  as  our  tariff  has  increased. 
In  18G0 1  was  quite  young,  and  was  in  the  office  in  my  father's  i)ottery. 
I  remember  that  goods  were  selling  at  immense  prices  in  New  York 
after tte  war.  Why  f  Because  there  was  no  home  production  here ;  the^ 
qoaotity  of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  was  next  to  nothing.. 
Who  can  say  of  our  industry  that  the  tariff  has  been  a  tax  upon  the 
eoBSDiner  to  the  amount  of  the  taxt  With  the  continued  protection 
which  we  seek  at  your  hands  should  the  United  States  ever  again  be 
deTastated  by  war  her  citizens  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
power  and  forced  to  pay  such  exorbitant  prices  for  her  crockery-ware 
as  they  did  in  1866  when  crockery  was  sold  in  New  York  at  $14  on  the 
pound  sterling.  The  present  classification  is  just  and  equitable  and  we 
ask  you  to  retain  it,  and  add  thereto  the  package  clause  and  charges 
as  collected  previous  to  1883. 

Ur.  Bbewrr.  Oive  an  illustration  of  the  immense  prices  paid  im- 
mediately after  our  war. 

Mr.  Peabson.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  that  fact  In  1860  goods' 
▼ere  selling  in  New  York  by  the  importer  to  the  jobber,  with  a  tariff 
of  ODly  24  per  cent,  at  $4.50  to  $5  to  the  pound  sterling.  In  1866, 
with  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent,  they  sold  as  high  as  114.00  to  the  pound 
sterling:  In  1888,  with  a  tariff  of  55  per  cent,  they  are  now  selling  at 
$3  to  $3.75  to  the  pound  sterling.  If  that  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  I 
Toold  like  to  know  where  it  comes  in.  These  are  facts  that  any  one  can 
ascertain  for  himself.    They  are  actual  facts  and  bear  investigation. 

The  Ghaibhan.  In  other  words,  the  price  has  been  reduced  all  the 
time. 

Hr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  exception  that  I  name,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  war  and  shortly  after  the  war,  in  1866,  goods  advanced  in 
^ew  York  to  as  high  as  $14  to  the  pound  sterling. 
Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  $14  to  the  pound  sterling  t 
Ur,  Peabson.  English  prices  are  reckoned  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 
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Beoator  Aij>bioh.  They  have  list  prices. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  YeSy  sir;  and  that  is  given  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 

?enoe»    To  illnstrate :  If  a  crate  of  goods  (value  £15)  was  sold  by  New 
^rk  importer  to  dealer  at  $14  to  the  pound,  the  crate  would  cost  $210. 

The  OHArBMAW.  You  mean  because  of  the  depreciation  of  tmrrency  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Kot  that  al<me,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  price 
the  English  mannfiMturers  were  getting. 

Mr.  Bbewsb.  They  made  big  profits. 

Mr.  Peasson.  I  guess  they  did. 

M^.  MouNTFOBD.  At  $4.50  to. the  pound  the  English  list-price  (on 
these  plates)  is  3  shillings  and  3  pence,  reckoning  22^  cents  to  the  shil- 
ling; that  at  $4.50  on  the  pound  would  cost  70  cents,  and  at  $3.50  on 
the  pound  would  cost  55  cents;  that  is  the  result. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  think  you  had  better  make  that  plainer  to  the 
America  ear  and  to  the  American  eye. 

Mr.  Pbasson.  I  will  tiy  to. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Write  it  out.  When  we  think  of  a  inrand  sterling 
we  think  of  $4.84. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Each  manufacturer  has  a  list-price.  You  ought 
to  have  impressed  that  upon  us  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  JoNSd.  And  then  at  $4«50  to  the  pound  sterling,  that  means 
a  discount  of,  say,  34  cents  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Certainly ;  and  if  It  is  $14  to  the  pound  sterling 
it  is  a  premium  of  so  much  on  their  list-price.  The  list-price  is  the 
basis  over  there. 

The  Ghaibbcan.  Is  that  what  you  mean  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  better  understood  to  reduce  tbat 
to  American  money,  and  s^y  that  the  English  price  is  so  many  dollars. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Senator  Jonbs.  They  discount  not  tlie  pounds  but  the  goods,  as  I 
understand. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  list. 

Mr.  MouNTFOBD.  These  figures  must  be  very  perplexing  to  any- 
body not  in  the  crockery  business. 

Mr.  Bbewbb.  That  is  a  fietct,  and  you  see  it  illustrated  here  to-day. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  let  it  be  explained  so  that  we  can  understand  it. 

Senator  Jones.  He  says  selling  out  ht  $3.60  to  the  pound  means 
such  and  such  a  discount  on  the  goods,  such  a  percentage  disobnnt  on 
the  goods  below  the  list  price.  Put  it  in  our  money  and  we  would  un- 
derstand it  exactly.  But  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  an  American  to  grasp 
the  percentage  on  the  decrease  of  $4.50  to  the  pound  aud  $4.84  to  the 
pound ;  the  meaning  does  not  come  to  our  mind  so  quickly. 

Mr.  MOUNTFOBD.  At  $4.50  ou  the  pound  the  cost  would  be  70  oents, 
and  at  $3.50  on  the  pound  the  cost  would  55  cents. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Is  there  not  another  factor  in  the  problem  f 

Mr.  MouNTFOBD.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Bbi^web.  I  am  not  surprised. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Tbat  is  a  discount  from  the  list  price. 

Senator  Jonbs.  He  has  not  stated  the  list  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  discount  from  the  list 
price. 

Senator  Jonbs.  That,  is  thefac'tor  left  out  I  did  not  hear  him  say 
what  it  is. 
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Mr.  Magowan .  The  pound  does  not  ooant  at  all.  They  oommence 
aeUing  on  a  basts  of  $4.80  to  the  pound.- 

Mr,  BBEWEjEt.  Suppose  a  bill  comes  in  for  £15  ;  if  you  pay  the 
Griginaliist  prieat  foil  £15  sterling,  yon  know  just  what  you  pay ;  but 
if  the  goods  are  disoounted,  you  pay  $3.50  or  $3.75  to  the  pound. 

The  Ghaibmak.  That  we  understand;  but  when  he  talks  about $14 
to  the  pound  and  about  disoount^  it  does  not  look  like  a  disioouDt 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  a  discount  upwards. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  begin  again  and  see  if  we  can  understand  it. 

Seoator  Jones.  They  make  thediseoun  t  on  the  pound  sterling  instead 
of  on  the  goods.  When  you  state  it  by  the  pound  you  state  either 
the  premium  or  the  discount.  When  I  said  there  was  one  factor  miss- 
iog  I  had  not  heard  him  say  what  the  prices  were  to  be,  or  what  the 
diaooant  or  premium  was  upon. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  The  average  (gross)  price  of  an  English  package  of 
(vhite  granite)  crockery  is  about  £15  sterliug. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  mean  a  crntef 

Mr.  Pearson.  A  crate.  The  average  crate  of  pottery  will  come,  to 
ftboat  £15  sterling— I  mean  for  white  goods  similar  to  this  plate  [ex- 
hibitiDg]. 

Senator  Beck.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  Bnglish  packages  would 
areiage^lS,  for  one  might  be  £15  and  another  might  be  £1,600. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  £15  sterling  to  the  crate,  and  if  it  was  sold  at  #14  to 
theponnd  sterling,  as  it  was  in  1866,  the  cost  of  that  package  would  be 
t310.   Is  that  clear,  Mr.  Senator  f 

The  Ghaibm AN.  That  is  perfectly  dear.    Cost  to  whom  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Cost  to  the  American  consumer. 

Senator  Jones.  State  that  over  again. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  This  package  cost  on  the  Englist  list  £15,  and  if  sold 
at  $14  to  the  ^  it  would  cost  to  the  American  consumer  #210,  and  did 
in  1866.  If  sold  at  $4.50  to  the  £,  which  was  the  rate  under  the  24 
percent  tariflF  in  1860,  it  would  cost  to  the  American  consumer  $67.50 
per  crate.  If  sold  to  the  American  consumer  at  $3  to  the  £  as  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  tariff  55  per  cent.,  it  would  cost  $45. 

The  Chaibman.  i^ow  that  is  a  very  clear  statement. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  That  is  the  way  I  attempted  to  explain  it  in  the  first 
place,  bnt  there  was  so  much  interruption  I  couldn't  state  it  clearly ;  at 
^i  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  do  so.    ' 

The  OhaibsMAN.  Everybody  tried  to  explain  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Jonbs.  I  did  not ;  I  asked  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  I  did  not  refer  to  you,  Seoator. 

The  Ohaibman.  Now  in  New  York  we  paid  $210  (in  1866).    To  whom 

did  that  money  gof    That  went  to  the  English  mauufactorer,  asl  under- 

itand. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Some  of  it.  Some  of  it  went  to  premium  on  gold,.and 
wm  of  it  went  to  the  United  States  Government  for  tariff^  and  some 
for  freight 

Senator  Jonbs.  And*  some  to  the  importer. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Quite  considerable ;  more  of  it  probably  at  that  time, 
when  it  was  up  as  high  as  $14.  That  was  the  highest  rate  reached  on 
^Ute  goods.  I  would  state  that  was  not  the  average  price  for  the 
entire  year  1866.  It  Was  the  highest  point.  '  I  wish  ^  be  clearly  un- 
dentood.    I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  any  facts. 

The  Chaibman.  If  I  go  to  England  to  day  I  pay  $45  practically  for 
tbeBame  ~ 
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Mr.  Peabbon.  That  was  the  price  as  sold  in  l^ew  York  by  the  im- 
porter to  dealer,  the  importer  having  paid  freight,  gold  premium,  tarifi^ 
etc. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  in  New  York.  Now,  there  has  been  that 
great  redaction  in  pottery  between  those  two  dates  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  American  manofactnrer  sell  his  i>otterj 
now  in  competition  with  that  price  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  He  does.    He  has  to  do  so  or  shut  his  doors. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  your  claim  is  that  by  the  establishment 
of  these  industries  in  our  country  the  price  has  been  reduced  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world ;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt;  1873  may  be  named  as  the  year  when  the  American 
pottery  industry  began  to  make  rapid  strides,  and  see  the  glorious  work 
done  by  protection  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  English  manufacturers 
being  compelled  to  increase  their  discount  from  30  per  cent,  in  1872  to 
60  per  cent,  in  1888;  the  American  manufacturers  during  the  same  term 
inpreasing  their  production  about  500  per  cent.,  and  increasing  their 
discounts  from  the  standard  American  price  list  from  40  per  cent,  in 
1876  to  60  per  cent,  in  1888.  A  clear  gain  to  the  consumer  of  50  per  cent 
The  cost  of  decorated  crockery  has  fallen  even  more  than  the  white 
earthenwaie,  particularly  since  the  change  in  classification  in  1883. 

Senator  Beck.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand.  When  £1  sterling  gold 
was  worth  $14,  that  meant  that  the  greenback  was  at  a  discount  of 
about  50,  did  it  notf 

Mr.  Pearson  Yes ;  possibly  more  than  that  I  would  not  be  sure 
about  the  quotations  at  that  time. 

Senator  Beck.  That  was  the  whole  meaning  of  that. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Not  the  whole  meaning  of  it,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Beok.  That  was  one  important  factor. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes;  one  important  factor. 

Senator  Beck.  And  when  gold  and  silver  came  together  in  price,  so 
that  they  were  all  of  equal  value,  then  that  important  fiEtctor  disap- 
peared. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  That  disappeared  because  of  the  changed  relations  of 
paper  to  gold  coin.        ^ 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  was  part  of  it. 

Senator  Beck.  A  protective  tariff  did  not  accomplish  th«it  diminu- 
tion f 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  sir;  not  entirely.  But  if  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  I  will  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  1860,  when  we  did  not  have  any  gold 
rates  to  contend  with,  when  gold  was  not  depreciated,  with  a  tariff  of 
24  per  cent.,  the  goods  sold  at  $4.50  to  the  pound  sterling  and  from 
that  to  $5;  and  that  now,  with  matters  just  on  the  same  basis  (ex- 
cept the  tariff,  which  is  now  55  per  cent.)»  our  money  as  good  as  gold, 
it  is  $3  to  $3.75.  I  would  not  wish  the  Senator  for  one  moment  to 
imagine  that  I  have  taken  that  $14  as  a  standard  of  reduction.  It  is 
not.  My  point  is  that  since  1860,  taking  a  fair  price  then  and  fair  price 
now,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Jones.  Since  1860  have  inventions,  labor-saving  machinery, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  served,  in  any  material  degree,  to  redace 
prices  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  machinery  employed  in  the  pottery  business  to- 
day is  very  little  different  from  what  it  was  when  I  went  into  the  busi- 
ness in  1860«    The  machinery  employe(|  in  the  two  countries  today  is 
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piadieally  the  same.    It  is  trae  that  some  of  the  very  oldest  potteries 
in  England  did  not  have  machinery,  and  some  of  them  did. 

Senator  Albbioh.  There  is  no  substantial  difference. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  am  comparing  now  one  good  class  of  pottery  with 
the  other. 

Senator  Jones.  What  percentage  of  decrease  in  price  has  taken  place 
between  1860  and  1888  f 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Fifty  per  cent. ;  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  pound  down  to 
t3  and  $3.75  per  pound.  You  see  I  take  the  two  extremes.  The  highest 
price  of  white  goods  in  'Sew  York  is  $3.75  to  the  £  sterling,  and  the 
lowest  price  is  $3;  whweas  the  lowest  price  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
in  1860  was  $4.50  and  the  highest  price  was  $5. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  state  the  percentage  of  cost  of  labor  in  pro* 
doction  in  this  country  at  60  per  cent. 

Mb.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  other  40  per  cent,  made  up  of  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Materials,  taxes,  and  other  incidentals. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Gan  you  give  us  the  details  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not.  We  always  put  them  into  general 
merchandise ;  the  materials  are  boradc  acid  (borax),  cobalt,  lead,  zinc, 
Paris  white,  fliat  spar,  clay,  coal,  and  various  other  things  too  numer- 
008  to  mention* 

Senator  Aia>BiGH.  And  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  those  ma- 
terials is  the  cost  of  labor  t 

Hr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  When  you  say  60  per  cent,  for  labor  do  you  mean 
at  the  factory  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  At  the  fieM^tory ;  not  at  the  mines  or  mills.  If  you  come 
(loirn  to  that,  it  is  90  per  cent,  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  plant  t  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  require  an  extensive  plant  in  your  business,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  If  you  should  examine  it  yon  would  find  it  does. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  mean  as  compared  with  plants  where  they  have 
to  have  delicate  machinery.^ 

Mr.  Brrwsb.  There  is  no  plant  that  costs  so  much,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  business. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Compare  Wheeling  with  England, 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  difference  in  cost  of  construction  is  about  35  per 
ceot,  I  should  think.  Although  lumber  is  free  in  England,  the  price  of 
lamber  there  is  double  what  we  pay  for  it  here.  I  have  never  gone 
very  closely  into  it,  but  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  give  it.  I  have  built  a 
DQDiber  of  potteries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  business  successful  now  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  In  a  sense ;  it  might  be  considered  so  in  a  financial 
wiwe,  when  we  are  working  full  time.  Up  to  April  1  we  were  hav- 
jQg  &ir  business,  but  prices  are  such  that  there  is  very  little  margin 
left  At  the  present  time  our  works  are  only  running  a  little  over  half 
Ume.  That  difference  has  taken  place  in  the  last  thirty  days.  Our 
o^ers  have  fallen  off  in  that  time.  I  presume  it  is  owing  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  A  man  who  bBlieves  he  will  be  able  to  buy 
goods  cheaper  in  two  or  three  months  hence  is  not  going  to  buy  now. 
1  would  not,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Jones.  What  proportion  of  the  workmen  in  your  establish- 
inent  are  what  might  be  termed  skilled  laborers;  that  is,  those  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  ! 

Mr.  Pearson.  ]S[early  the  whole  of  them.    Nearly  all  the  labor  is 
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skilled  in  one  branch  or  another ;  there  are  so  many  different  braoohe& 
Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yon  employ  many  children  f 
Mr.  Peabson.  YeBf  sir;  a  large  nnmber  of  children  and  women. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  How  do  the  wages  compare  with  the  wages  of 
children  in  England  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  When  I  was  in  England  we  were  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing a  girl  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  from  half  a  crown  to 
8^.9  and  sometimes  as  high  as  t3«.  6d.,  a  week.  When  they  have  worked 
hoi  the  business  probably  six  or  seven  years  and  become  women,  they 
will  command  Ss.  per  week,  or  ISd.  per  day,  equivalent  to  32  cents  in 
this  money.  In  Wheeling  we  pay  75  cents  a  day  to  the  same  class  of 
labor.  The  English  standard  is  32  cents. 
The  Ohaibmak.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  want  to  present  to  asf 
Mr.  Peabson.  I  believe  Mr.  Magowan  desires  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  committee. 
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Mr.  Bbeweb.  Mr.  Magowan  is  mayor  of  Trenton. 

Mr.  Magowan.  Protection  mayor,  elected  on  that  line. 

l^ow,  gentlemen,  I  can  probably  say  a  little  more  than  these  other 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  as  regards  the  profits  of  onr  bosiness  com- 
pared with  the  profits  in  other  mannfactnring  interests.  I  am  president 
of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Company,  pre8i4ent  of  the  Empire  Bnbber  Oom- 
pany  and  Trenton  Oil-Cloth  Company.  I  have  $200,000  invested  in  the 
crockery  business.  A  large  part  of  my  business  has  no  protection  at 
all.  Bubber  goods  for  mechanical  purposes  have  no  protection ;  there 
is  no  tariff  for  them.  We  make  good  profits  In  those  manoflftcturlDg 
interests,  and  always  have.  We  have  made  a  success  of  managing  all 
kinds  of  business  we  are  interested  in.  We  think  we  have  made  a  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  the  pottery  business^  and  onr  pottery,  which 
is  the  largest  one  in  Trenton,  and  compares  favorably  mtb  the  largest 
one  in  the  country,  has  not  declared  $1  profit  in  three  years.  Five 
months  ago  we  had  450  people  working  there*  'Sow  we  have  48  work- 
ing there.  Onr  sales  have  depreciated  over  45  per  cent  in  the  last  six 
months,  simply  because  of  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  question.  The 
buyers  all  tell  the  same  story.  They  say,  ^^  We  will  buy  only  what  we 
have  to  have.  If  the  Mills  bill  passes  we  will  buy  very  much  cheaper 
in  England,  or  yon  will  have  to  sell  goods  to  us  at  a  correspondingly 
low  price,''  and  so  they  don't  buy. 

Senator  Beok.  Those  fellows  have  the  foolish  idea  that  the  cost 
comes  out  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Magowan.  The  cost  will  come  to  them.  That  is  all  they  are  in- 
terested in.  Now,  1  make  these  statements,  not  simply  for  effect,  bat 
I  am  ready  to  sell  that  pottery  for  75  per  cent  of  what  it  cost  and  show 
it  up  to-morrow,  and  sell  it  to-morrow  on  very  liberal  terms.  I  woaM 
rather  have  my  money  in  rubber  or  anything  else. 

Now,  as  regards  the  prices  of  labor,  I  will  simply  state  this :  That  onr 
pay-roll  runs  from  $3,500  to  $3,800  per  week,  while  our  clay  or  material 
bills  would  not  run  $800  per  week.    So  it  is  all  labor,  you  see. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  are  the  materials  f 

Mr.  Ma(K>wan.  The  coloring,  the  clay,  and  everything  else.  Clay 
is  worth  irom  $10  to  $15  a  ton.  Take,  for  illustration,  a  load  of  brick, 
1,000  brick;  they  will  weigh  between  5,000  and  6,000  pounds,  and  you 
get  $9  for  it.    Take  a  plate  that  will  weigh  less  than  1  pound,  and  the 
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labor  on  tbat  plate  will  cost  $9,  while  the  materials  will  not  cost  5  cents ; 
the  clay  in  that  plate  is  not  worth  5  cents  and  does  not  cost  that  much. 
bat  the  decoration  of  it  and  getting  it  ready  for  the  market  will  cost  $9, 

Mr.  Brewer.  And  might  be  higher  than  that. 

Iflr.  Ma€K)WAN.  And  sometimes  a  higher  price  than  that.  We  make 
gome  that  cost  more ;  so  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  ratio  is  labor  GO  per  cent.*  and  material  6 
perceDt.! 

Mr.  Magowan.  I  am  speaking  of  the  finest  goods.  We  do  not  make 
finely  decorated  plaques  and  bric-a-brac;  we  can  not  do  it  on  accoaut 
ofthe  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  c^nt.  is  what  you  pay  for  labor  f 

Mr.  Magowan.  On  some  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  average  pay-roll  T 

Mr.  Magowan.  No,  sir;  some  goods  will  run  doable  that. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  cent,  in  the  pottery  1 

Mr.  Magowan.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  only  reason  that  American  mana- 
factorers  can  not  figure  in  the  world  in  crockery  is  because  pf  the  price 
of  labor;  that  is  all.  The  materials  are  all  in  this  country.  We  have 
the  \mt  in  this  country  and  we  have  the  skill  here;  if  we  have  not  the 
skill  here  it  will  be  brought  here,  because  skilled  labor  commands  more 
money  here  than  in  Europe.  Look  at  this  slop-bowl  that  is  before  ns. 
Tbat  wag  made  abroad  and  p  dd  for  abroad  with  our  money.  That 
woald  cost  about  .$1.60  a  dozen  laid  in  the  green-rooois  here.  In 
America  they  can  lay  that  very  article  in  the  bisque  ware-room,  includ- 
ing all  risk  of  breakage  and  bad  workmanship,  for  72  cents. 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  an  eifort  made  here  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
crockery.  It  ought  to  be  increased,  and  the  reasons  have  been  stated 
by  ex-Congressman  Brewer  and  Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
more  protection  in  crockery.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  trust  in  crock- 
en-  ware.  It  is  in  that  respect  unlike  any  other  staple  of  that  kind, 
jjecaase  the  styles  are  all  the  time  changing.  The  style  of  decoration 
U  coDtioaally  changing.  Therefore,  you  could  not  arrange  a  trust 
thereby  the  price  could  be  kept  uniform  to  continue  twenty-four  hours, 
l^ecanse  you  are  obliged  to  keep  changing  the  style  of  decoration  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Mr.  Brewer.  No  two  potteries  are  alike. 

Mr.  Magowan.  No  two  potteries  are  alike.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  form  a  trust  in  the  crockery  business.  It  is  not  like  any  other  staple 
l»Qsiiie88  anyway. 

There  is  one  good  way  that  you  can  illustrate  the  difference  in  labor: 
Byerr  ED^lisbman  or  Frenchman  or  German  that  can  make  pottery 
vill  come  here  if  you  will  give  them  a  job,  every  one  of  them ;  and  they 
vill  stay  here,  and  they  will  send  for  their  relatives  and  friends  and 
tog  them  here,  because  they  can  get  more  money  for  their  labor. 

Senator  Beck.  You  would  not  bring  them  and  have  them  work  for 
l«s  than  tbey  received  before  they  came! 

Mr.  Magowan.  We  can  not  get  them  for  any  less  than  we  have 
^v^ays  paid.    The  price  is  the  same,  and  has  been.  ^ 

Mr.  Brewer.  There  never  was  but  one  price  for  anybody,  black  or 
white.  ' 

Mr.  Magowan.  W^e  never  had  but  one  price.  Regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor,  the  State  laws  iu  this  country  conflict  seriously 
with  that  We  try  to  educate  children  in  this  country  and  try  to  make 
them  get  some  education.    In  New  Jersey  we  are  not  allowed  to  hire 
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a  child  ander  fourteen  years  of  age.    Abroad  they  cau  be  hired  at  any 
age. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  you  sure  of  that  f 

Mr,  Magowan.  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Beck.  You  can  hire  a  child  in  England  at  eight  years  of  age  ? 

Mr.  MouNTPOKD.  Allow  me  to' state :  In  New  Jersey  child  labor  cau 
be  employed  at  the  age  of  twelve  for  boys  and  fourteen  for  girls,  pro- 
vided they  have  attended  school  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,  six  con- 
secutive weeks  at  a  time,  for  at  least  a  year.  In  England  they  can  be 
employed  at  ten,  subject  to  the  factory  laws  there,  that  is,  in  regard  to 
attending  school  half  time. 

Mr.  Brewer.  What  does  half  time  mean  f 

Mr.  MouNTFORD.  Attending  school  in  the  afternoon  and  working  in 
•the  forenoon. 

Mr.  Magowan.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Beck)  a  little  while 
ago  asked  a  question  regarding  the  difference  in  age  as  to  the  quantity 
of  work  that  could  be  done,  lie  will  readily  understand  that  a  child  of 
ten  can  dip  his  brush  and  daub  color  with  it  about  as  quickly  and  as 
satisfactorily  as  a  child  of  fourteen.  That  is  not  work,  it  is  only  actiou. 
It  might  even  be  that  the  younger  child  would  do  the  better  work. 

Senator  Beck.  Better  because  quicker  at  ten  than  at  fourteen? 

Mr.  Magowan.  We  will  assume  that  they  are  as  quick  in  that  cla.ss 
of  work.  In  Trenton,to-day,  there  is  a  firm  named  the  William  0. 
Henderson  Company,  large  decorators.  Since  the  last  slight  advance 
was  made  in  crockery  the  Jesse  Deau  Decorating  Company  has  started 
in  Trenton.  They  do  not  decorate  a  single  piece  of  American  ware, 
but  bring  over  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  foreign  ware  right  there 
into  our  city,  and  decorate  it  and  sell  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Brewer.  State  who  compose  that  company. 

Mr.  Magowan.  Jere  Jones,  of  Boston,  is  the  leader  of  it.  It  is 
wrong  to  take  him  as  a  criterion.  He  has  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  Ameri- 
can crockery  always. . 

Senator  Beck.  Of  American  crockery,  or  American  manufacturers ! 

Mr.  Magowan.  He  handles  nothing  but  imported  goods.  The  Will- 
iam C.  Henderson  Company,  of  Trenton,  have  brought  over  many 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  English  crockery  and  German  crockery  iu 
the  last  six  months.  They  buy  little  or  nothing  in  Trenton.  We  have 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  right  here  of  the  same  kind  they  are  buy- 
ing, and  we  want  to  sell  to  them,  but  we  can  not. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  In  what  form  do  they  import  their  goods  f 

Mr.  Magowan.  Plain  white,  and  then  they  illuminate  them.  We 
would  like  to  sell  them  that  class  of  goods,  but  they  buy  at  prices  that 
are  lower  than  it  would  cost  us  to  produce. 

Mr.  Bhkwer.  They  would  bring  those  articles  in  more  largely  under 
the  tarilt  ot'35  per  cent,  and  then  just  illuminate  them. 

Mr.  Magowan.  And  it  can  be  shown  very  plainly  that  as  the  tariff 
has  been  increased  to  protect  American  pottery,  as  stated  awhile  ago 
by  the.  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  price  ha8 
,  gone  down.  Take  1866  and  1868,  the  discount  for  labor  was  about  30 
to  35  per  cent.  The  discount  to-day  on  American  crockery,  oftentimes 
for  the  same  class  of  goods,  is  60.  So  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
has  been  greatly  reduced  while  you  have  advanced  the  tariff  a  little 
for  the  protection  of  American  pottery. 
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Mr.  MouNTFORD.  There  has  been  some  talk  here  about  the  compara- 
tive skill  of  ^irls  of  ten  and  fourteen ;  it  is  not  that  the  girl  of  ten  is 
more  skillful  than  the  girl  of  fourteen,  but,  jou  must  understand,  that 
<;irl  labor  is  scarce  with  us.  At  fourteen  a  girl  is  partly  a  woman ;  at 
eighteen  she  is  a  woman  and  is  married,  and  you  have  done  with  her 
iu  four  years ;  but,  if  you  start  her  at  ten,  you  have  eight  years  of  serv- 
ice. That  is  one  very  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
girl  labor  in  that  branch  of  business. 

There  is  another  thing  that  was  not  mentioned  at  all  iu  Mr.  S6hoen- 
bofsre|)ort,  a  very  important  matter,  something  that  1  hope  will  never 
be  passed  here,  and  that  is  the  English  apprentice  laws.  An  English 
boy  may  be  taken  at  fourteen  and  bound  to  apprenticeship  until  he  is 
twenty  one.  He  is  paid,  say,  4«.  or  5«.  per  week  when  he  is  fourteen, 
and  that  amount  is  increased  one  or  two  shillings  a  week,  until  in  his 
laijtyear  he  gets  one-third  less  than  a  journeyman's  price.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  system  they  have  the  boy's  labor  from  fourteen  years 
until  he  is  twenty- one  at  a  reduced  price.  Whereas  if  a  boy  goes  to 
work  for  us  when  he  is  fifteen,  when  he  gets  to  be  seventeen,  if  he  has 
skill  as  the  journeyman,  he  gets  a  journeyman's  wages. 

Senator  Aldrich.  1  would  like  to  know  whether  American  manufact- 
urers have  any  advantages  in  the  cost  of  production  of  goods  here  to 
offset  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Breaver.  In  machinery  ? 

Senator  Aldrich.  Anything. 

Mr.  Brewer.  In  no  way  whatever. 
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TEXTILE  ELASTIC  GOODS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  EDWABD  D.  CAITDEE, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  ManvfoGturere  of  TexHU  Rubber  Goods, 

AKD 

JOSEPH  W.  OBEEH,  Jr., 

Treasurer  of  the  Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Company ,  residing  at  Easihamptonf  Mass. 

Mr.  Oanbee.  I  reside  iu  New  York  City  and  am  selling  agent  of  the 
Nashawannuck  Manufacturing  Company,  74  and  76  Worth  street,  New 
York. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Where  is  that  located  f 

Mr.  Candee.  At  Easthampton,  Mass.  The.  company  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  product  sold  in  its  name  at 
74  and  76  Worth  street.  New  York,  together  with  the  product  of  the 
Bussell  Manufacturing  Company  of  Middletown,  Conn^  the  Glendale 
Elastic  Fabrics  Company  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  C.  H.  HutchinH 
&  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  business  in  New  York  being  managed 
by  me. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  manufacture. 

Mr.  Candee.  We  are  interested  in  the  elastic  fabrics  or  textile  rub- 
ber goods.  Present  and  past  legislation  affects  us  in  woolen,  cotton, 
and  silk  goods. 

Senator  Jones.  For  instance,  whatt 

Mr.  Candee.  Take  the  article  of  goring  in  your  slices,  which  is  used 
in  other  articles  of  clothing.  We  also  make  and  sell  a  great  variety  of 
elastic  goods,  among  which  are  still  narrower  fabrics,  for  ladies'  wear, 
such  as  garter  webbiug,  and  materials  so  largely  used  for  stocking-sup- 
porters,  etc. 

Senator  Jones.  Suspenders  and  other  elastic  goods  f 

Mr.  Candee.  All  suspenders  and  other  elastics.  Then  there  are 
arm  elastics  ^  and  then  we  nave  a  product  in  cords  and  braids  used  for 
hat  and  other  fastenings. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  they  also  elastic  f 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairivian.  Will  you  please  state  the  clauses  in  the  existing 
tariff  that  affect  your  industry  t 

Mr,  Candee.  The  first  is  the  woolen  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  found  in  our  comparison  T 

Mr.  Candek.  In  Schedule  K,  on  page  33:  ^'  Webbings,  goriugs',  sus- 
penders, bracCvS,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galoons,  fringes.'' 

Tfie  Chairman.  The  webbings,  gorings,  and  suspenders  are  included 
in  your  trade  t 
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Mr.  Oandee.  Also  the  braids. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  repeat  the  articles  mentioned  in  that  paragraph 
that  are  in  your  trade. 

Mr.  Oai«D£E.  Webbings,  gorings^  suspenders,  braces,  and  braids.  1 
omit  the  beltings — cords.  Now,  of  course,  you  are  aware  that  braids 
and  cords  are  more  generally  applied  to  goods  that  are  not  elastic  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  bat  if  they  are  elastic  braids  and  cords  they 
aj)ply  to  5'our  trade  f 

Mr.  Candeb.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  woolen  schedule. 

Mr.  Candee.  Under  the  woolen  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  other  schedule  in  the  existing  tarifif  are 
you  aft'ected  ? 

Mr.  Candeb.  The  next  is  the  silk. 

The  Chairman.  Schedule  L,  on  page  34? 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  observe  that  we  are  not  enumer- 
ated in  that  schedule  That  is  something  we  are  very  anxious  to  hav6 
corrected,  by  having  articles  that  we  make  enumerated. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Would  you  not  be  covered  by  the  words  "  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value  1 " 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir.  The  courts  have  ruled  that  they  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  cotton  goods. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  see  bow  that  can  be. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  is  the  article  in  Schedule  L  f 

Mr.  Candee.  We  are  not  enumerated  ati  all,  but  our  suggestion  is 
that  should  you  have  to  consider  the  Mills  bill  or  any  change  in  the 
present  law,  that  a  correction  that  would  enumerate  the  articles  we 
make,  as  in  other  clauses,  is  what  we  urgently  need. 

The  Chairman.  Schedule  L  in  the  existing  tariff  does  not  cover 
joar  manufactures  specifically,  although  in  your  webbings,  suspenders, 
braids,  etc.,  silk  may  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  is  that 
tniet 

Mr.  Candee.  That  is  true;  whenever  it  is  also  used  it  is  the  material 
of  chief  value. 
The  Chairman.  The  final  clause  on  page  41  reads  as  follows: 

Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or  any  other  materials,  not  specially  enultaerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  ceutam  ad  valorem. 

If  yonr  webbtng  is  composed  of  sik,  it  comes  in  at  35  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Candee.  It  does.  We  have  imported  goods  ourselves  to  test  it. 
W^know  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  material  which  you  use  in  your  webbing  pays 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  does  it  not  I 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  used  as 
a  material  for  your  manufacture  and  is  so  used,  it  comes  in  at  35  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Candee.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  w^ant  to  get  this  clause  in  my  mind  before  we  go 
to  the  next. 

Mr.  Candee.  When  we  get  through  I  shall  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  rubber  clause,  a  very  important  matter. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  28  is  found  this  clause : 

Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  Hiispeuders,  braces,  and  all 
in^OQfactnres  of  cotton,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
conetB,  of  whatever  material  composed,  35  per  oentam  ad  valorem. 
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Does  that  apply  also  to  your  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Oandee.  It  does. 

Senator  Jones.  Whyt 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  a  cotton  suspender,  or  cotton  webbing. 

Mr.  Candee.  We  shall  see  in  a  moment,  wlien  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  rubber  clause,  that  there  is  a  g:eneral  disposition  to  misinterpret  our 
goods  altogether.  That  is,  the  fact  that  they  contain  rubber  does  not 
imply  that  rubber  is  of  chief  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  clause? 

Mr.  Canbee.  On  page  38,  the  bottom  of  the*i)age. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  paragraph  that  you  refer  to  t 

iDdia-mbber  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  india-rubber,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem.* 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  all  the  clauses  in  the  existing  laws  that 
apply  to  your  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Green.  This  one  does  not  apply  to  our  manufacture.  That  is 
our  point. 

The  Chairman.  "Articles  composed  of  fndia-rubber  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  pjr  centum  ad  valorem." 
That  means  articles  composed  wholly  of  indiafubberf 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Green.  The  way  the  Mills  bill  puts  it  is  very  strong,  and  it 
would  take  in  everything  under' the  sun  that  we  make. 

The  Chairman.  "India-mbber  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  india-rubber,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem,''  does  not  apply. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  language  does  not  apply  to  webbings  and 
gorings,  because  they  are  specially  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  this  clause  on  page  41  apply: 

Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or  any  other  materials  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  suppose  the  courts  have  decided  that  that  con- 
trols all  kinds  of  webbing  except  woolen. 

Mr.  Candee.  Excepting  the  enumerated  articles^  and  you  will  note 
that  said  articles  are  only  enumerated  in  the  wool  and  cotton  clauses. 

The  Chairman.  What  rubber  clause  applies  to  your  manufacture  I 

Mr.  Candee.  No  rubber  clause  under  existing  law. 

Senator  Jones.  But  in  the  Mills  bill  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  have  the  clause  in  the  existing  law.  Will 
yon  state  wherein  the  Mills  bill  changes  the  existing  law,  and  its  effect! 

Mr.  Candee.  Allow  me  to  state,  first,  that  if  the  present  law  was 
rigidly  enforced  under  the  wool  clause  we  would  be  protected  66  per 
cent,  and  a  fraction ;  that  at  the  time  this  present  law  was  settled  the 
Silk  Association  insisted  that  we  were  sufficiently  protected  without  the 
enumeration  which  we  have  in  wool  and  certainly  should  have  in  silk: 
that  the  cotton  clause  has  been  perfect  in  its  working  until  recently. 
Mr.  Green,  treasurer  of  the  Glendale  Company,  is  largely  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  gorings,  the  article  I  have  in  my  shoe  aud 
which  perhaps  you  have.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  under  this  clause 
and  all  clauses  there  are  constant  cont<)ntions  with  the  Government, 
and  the  Government  invariably  loses. 

Mr.  Green.  No;  the  Government  and  ourselves  have  contentions 
with  the  importers. 

Mr.  Candee.  Exactly.    To  come  to  the  point,  a  certain  importing 
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hoDse  in  New  York  recently  made  a  protest  against  paying  wool  duties, 
slaiming  tbat  they  were  importing  india-rubber  fabrics ;  and  under  this 
final  rubber  clause  the  courts  decided  that  they  could  be  admitted  as 
imliaTubber  fabrics. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  clause  on  page  38,  although  com- 
ijosed  of  what  f 

Mr.  Candee.  *i Wholly  or  in  part  of  india-rubber,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

Mr.  Green.  You  asked  what  the  goods  were  composed  off 

TheOHAiBMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  About  50  per  cent,  wool,  about  30  per  cent,  cotton,  and 
20  per  cent,  rubber. 

Senator  Axjdbigh.  And  they  let  those  in  T 

Mr.  Green.  Under  India-rubber  clause.  That  decision  was  rendered 
by  Jadge  Lacombe  in  the  lower  court  in  New  York.  That  decision  has 
been  rendered  within  the  last  sixty  days,  and  Attorney -General  Gar- 
land has  had  the  case  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Oourt. 

Mr.  Ganbee.  Mr.  Green  testified  in  that  caae.  It  was  something  that 
disturbed  us  very  much  at  the  time,  and  we  discussed  it  with  warmth. 

Mr.  Green.  All  the  reductions,  previous  to  the  Lacombe  decision, 
have  been  in  connection  with  this  final  webbing  clause.  For  years  there 
has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  importers  to  prove  in  the  courts  that 
tlie  wool  goods,  or  silks,  or  any  kind  of  webbing,  should  be  admitted 
ander  the  final  webbing  clause,  because  that  was  the  lowest  rate.  We 
fought  off  all  those  cases,  the  last  being  Nichols  vs.  Beard,  in  Boston. 
That  was  a  wool  case,  and  the  lower  court  there  decided  that  the  goods 
shoald  be  admitted  under  the  final  webbing  clause.  In  wool  the  differ- 
ence would  be  much  greater  than  in  silks,  because  it  made  a  difference 
of  20  cent«  a  yard  and  would  shut  us  up  in  this  branch  of  our  man* 
nfaetaring.  I^revious  to  the  tariff  of  1883  I  testified  before  the  tariff 
commission  (my  statement  is  on  record  in  their  report),  and  there  state<l 
the  details  concerning  those  cases  in  court.  In  tariff  of  1883  we  did 
succeed  (as  we  thought)  in  being  clearly  mentioned  in  the  wool  schedule 
and  in  the  cotton  schedule,  but  not  in  the  silk  schedule.  We  were  fear- 
ful that  under  the  silk  schedule  they  would  continue  to  admit  silk  web- 
hiu(^  ander  the  final  webbing  clause,  and  such  has  proved  to  be  the 
ea.se.  But  we  had  no  idea  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  throw  us  into 
the  India  rubber  clause  under  the  tarift*  of  1883. 

We  could  not  conceive  of  that  because  the  Supreme  Oourt  had  re- 
peatedly decided  in  customs  cases  that  the  name  of  au  article  should 
determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied.  That  was  the  law  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

^^otwithstaniling  this  fact,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Solomon  and 
Phillips,  of  New  York,  to  get  wpolen  elastic  webbings  or  gorings  admitted 
38  **  India-rubber  fabrics.^  I  testified, that  a  piece  of  ehistic  woolen 
webbing  or  goring  on  the  judge's  desk  contained,  in  my  opinion,  about 
0*)  per  cent,  of  wool  and  25  per  cent,  of  rubber  thread. 

The  judge  argued  with  the  assistant  United  States  district  attorney 
hefore  the  jury,  and  it  seemed  to  me  practically  instructed  the  jury  to 
decide  that  the  piece  of  worsted  elastic  goring  was  an  "India-rubber 
fabric"  Now,  that  particular  fabric  had  never  been  commercially 
tnown  anywhere  as  an  india-rubber  fabric. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  repeatedly  decided  that  the  commercial  name 
of  an  article  should  rule  in  questions  of  rates  of  duty  on  a  given  fabric, 
awl  it  had  been  proved  that  it  did  rule  in  tlie  case  of  worsted  webbings 
and  silk  webbings,  as  where  the  name  webbings  did  not  occur  in  the 
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silk  schedule  they  had  thrown  the  silk  webbings  into  the  final  webbing 
clause.  Where  the  Tiame  was  found,  we  showed  that  the  commercial 
name  had  ruled;  the  name  of  the  article  had  ruled  in  law. 

They  could  not  find  it  in  the  silk  schedule  and  they  did  find  the  word 
^^  webbing"  in  the  final  webbing  clause,  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  would 
have  been  admitted  under  the  silk  schedule  if  the  name  had  appeared 
as  we  desired.  The  goods  in  question  before  the  lover  United  States 
court  at  New  York  had  always  been  known  oommercially  as  elastic 
woolen  webbings  in  all  Europe — the  very  goods  which  were  in  ques- 
tion before  the  court — and  the  goods  had  been  commercially  known 
here  as  ^^  woolen  elastic  gorings." 

If  any  one  should  come  into  our  store  and  inquire  for  india-rubber 
fabrics,  we  would  send  him  down  to  some  rubber  dealer  who  made  woveu 
hose  or  india-rubber  coats  or  something  like  that;  those  are  india-rubber 
fabrics;  but  commercially  our  goods  were  never  known  excepting  as 
silk  elastic  webbings  or  cotton  elastic  webbings  or  worsted  elastic 
webbings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  as  cotton  elastic  gor- 
ings  or  as  silk  elastic  gorings  or  as  woolen  elastic  gorings  in  this  ooud- 
try. 

Mr.  Oandee.  Allow  me  to  interrupt.  I  have  been  selling  these  goods 
twenty  years,  and  the  expression  "rubber  goods''  we  never  hear.  It 
is  never  used. 

Senator  Jones.  That  lowers  the  duty. 

Mr.  Gbebn.  It  looks  like  an  attempt  to  have  them  admitted  as  india 
rubber;  that  is  all  we  could  see. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  we  must  be  convinced,  from  what  you 
have  already  said,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  consolidation  and  change 
in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  them  to  state  their  whole  case. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  woolen  webbings  [exhibiting]. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand  what  you  complain  of  here  is  that  by 
loose  wording  or  construction  or  definition  woolen  goods  and  silk 
goods,  gorings  and  webbings,  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  admitted  as  rubber  goods  f 

Mr.  Gbeen.  Are  likely  to  be  admitted  as  rubber  goods. 

Mr.  Candee.  That  was  the  circuit  court,  not  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  I  ought  to  say  that  in  these  woolen  cases  which  came 
up  in  1881  or  about  that  time  the  lower  court  in  Boston  decide  iu 
favor  of  the  importers  and  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  goods  should 
be  admitted  under  the  final  webbing  clause,  the  lower  court's  decision 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  this  last  year,  and  each  of  those 
importers  received  a  large  amount  of  money,  returned  as  refund  of 
duties  on  all  the  woolen  webbings  which  they  had  received  for  a  period 
of  years,  ever  since  they  began  to  protest.  Of  course  j^ou  know  how 
that  thing  works. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain.  We  know  a 
great  deal  about  that. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  That  is  the  usual  course.  The  man  who  stirs  it  up  is 
usually  the  attorney.  He  comes  and  tells  the  importer  that  he  sees  a 
flaw  in  the  law,  and  then  after  the  case  is  decided  he  gets  a  share  of 
the  refund.  I  have  here  a  paper  showing  the  contents  and  relative 
parts  of  the  samples  which  we  have  plac^  before  the  committee  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Candee.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  this  paper  left  with  you  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

We  cfCu  show  invoice  after  invoice  from  foreign  manufacturers  in  which 
they  enter  the  goods  as  webbings. 
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Oar  reasons  for  aaking  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  elastic  or  non- 
elastic  are  that  it  sbonld  be  clearly  understood  that,  while  elastic  goods 
may  contain  a  small  portion  of  elastic  thread,  there  is  never  used  more 
thau  twenty -five  x>er  centum  of  elastic  thread,  while  the  average  is  much 
less,  the  remainder  of  our  fabrics  being  made  of  either  wool,  silk,  or 
eottou. 

1%B  reason  for  the  enumeration  under  the  silk  clause  is  that  under 
the  present  law  it  was  certainly  intended  that  our  silk  goods  should 
have  50  per  centam  protection,  but  the  omission  of  the  enumeration 
threw  them  into  the  final  webbings  clause,  after  the,  usual  litigation 
hud  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  lower  or  cotton  rate  prevailing. 

Of  course  our  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  Mills  bill  having  elastic 
or  DOD  elastic  inserted  are  for  reasons  as  stated  before. 

Oar  reasons  for  suggesting  increase  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  in  rubber 
elanse  is  that,  while  we  know  we  are  not  supposed  to  be  specially  con- 
cerned with  said  goods,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  at  New  York  has  put  us  where  the  proposed  rubber 
ratewoald  beruin  to  us  if  said  decision  should  be  sustained,  as  certainly  it 
would  apply  to  all  our  branches.  The  request  to  insert  "  not  specially 
enoraerated  or  provided  for"  precludes  what  might  otherwise  occur, 
namely,  a  change  of  the  rate  of  some  article  of  our  make  containing 
but  1  per  cent,  of  elastic  thread,  which  of  course  is  made  from  rubber, 
from  the  silk  or  cotton  clause  to  the  rubber  clause. 

The  reason  for  increasing  the  Mills  rate  to  present  rate,  on  p^e  33, 
liaes  599-600,  is  that  35  per  centum  duty  is  certainly  consistent  and 
sNTnmetrical. 

The  hydraulic-hose  suggestion  is  made  fop  the  reason  that  foreigners 
ttvday  prevent  us  from  making,  save  in  a  retail  way,  the  compensating 
doty  being  insufficient  between  yarns  and  the  finished  article. 

The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to : 

Easthamptox,  May  1,  1888. 


Class. 

Ko. 

Parts 
silk. 

Parts 
wool. 

Parts 
ootton. 

Part* 
rubber. 

SUk tcfry  elsstic  'webbinir  or  soriser 

1735 

1141 

1186 

635 

803 

1047 

1055 

1836 

1196 

1130 

037 

19 
24 
10 

15 

11 

7 

7 

14 

8 

13 

12 

16 

15 

11 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

g 

-aiOD  gnatet  elastic  webbinff  or  corinir. 

12 

8 

(^''ttco  esMet  elastlo  webbine  or  eotins 

•4 

Wuai  or  worsted  terry  elastic  webbing  or  goring 

21 
21 
18 
17 

10 

8 

9 

9 

'^^^'ttMi  ierry  elastic  webbinflror  eorine 

6 

5 

5 

Contents  of  yarions  samples  above.) 
l*laiB  \  alk  elastic  loom  web  (Colors  black) 

15 
11 

3 

3 

^>ia  2  MtUm  elastic  loom  web 

raary  feotton  elastic  loom  web 

KickaUkoort-elsstic 

2 
2 
5 
6 

^bite  sUk  Goid-elastic 

gaekMlkbrald-elastic 

^ 

ytKeMlkbcaM^dMtic 

^k  cotton  cord^jlastic 

2 
2 
3 
3 

Wbdaeottsiieord-elastic 

««ck  cotton  brsld-elastic 

*tatec«tton  braid-elastic 

(BdstiTe  parts  of  samples  bererwith.) 

Qlicndale  Elastic  Fabrics  Co., 

Jos.  W.  Green,  Jr., 
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Mr.  Gbeen.  We  make  no  woolen  goods  in  these  narrow  fabrics  aloue. 
Wool  comes  in  in  webbings  for  shoes. 

Mr.  Candee.  Is  there  anything  farther  we  can  say  in  regard  to  wool 
goringsf 

Tbe  Chairman.  Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  you  want  now  to  state 
whether  in  the  Mills  bill,  so-called,  that  qncstion  has  been  touched  at 
all,  and  if  feo,  howl  • 

Mr.  Candee.  The  Mills  bill  changes  the  duty,  as  you  will  see  by 
Schedale  L,  on  page  33,  dropping  the  30  cents  per  pound  and  leaving 
tbe  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  That  is  dropping  the  30  cents  a  pound  and  making  it  a 
straight  ad  valorem  duty.     Shall  I  suggest  a  change  here! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  We  have  always  taken  the  position  that  we  were  willing 
to  stand  our  chances  with  other  manufacturers  on  any  symmetrical  re- 
duction of  duty  in  a  series  of  years.  We  have  never  said  that  we  al- 
ways expected  to  remain  <^  infant  industries.''  We  have  always  said 
that  after  we  got  strong  enough  we  were  ready  to  manufacture  upou 
a  plane  near  the  English  manufacturers,  and  to  beat  them  in  a  series 
of  years.  We  do  not  care  about  being  cutoff  all  of  a  sudden,  however, 
so  that,  as  we  testified  before  the  Taritf  Commission,  on  the  woolen 
schedule,  which  was  then  50,  50,  if  it  became  necessary  to  change  that 
to  any  less,  if  it  was  not  much  too  less,  say  10  per  cent.,  we  should  to' 
and  stand  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  a  pound? 
^  Mr.  Gbeen.  Yes,  sir.  The  bill  finally  passed  at  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  30  cents  a  pound.  Since  that  time  the  industry  has  grown 
in  this  country  very  rapidly,  and  we  are  making  goods  (which,  before 
the  bill  of  1883,  we  got  50  cents  a  yard  for  net)  at  34  cents  a  yard  net. 
There  is  a  steady  competition  here  among  ourselves,  and  we  are  all  the 
time  putting  in  improved  machinery  and  reducing  our  general  expenses 
and  increasing  the  business,  so  that  we  calculate  to  make  money  at  a 
less  rate.  The  Mills  bill,  of  course,  cuts  oft'  30  cents  a  pound  altogether. 
We  would  rather  have  the  rate  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  We  thougbt 
if  the  rate  had  been  ritn  down  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  that  would 
have  been  low  enougli,  just  about  right.  We  have  not  said  that  we 
could  not  stand  a  rednction  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  wool,  pro- 
vided we  could  be  properly  protected  in  silk,  because  that  is  in  the  same 
line. 

Practically,  all  we  have  to  ask  in  this  wool  schedule  is  that  the  words 
"  elastic  or  non  elastic"  bo  inserted  before  the  word  *^  webbings."  The 
rate  we  leave  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  settle.  It  ought  to  be  60 
per  cefit.  instead  of  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  content  if  it  was  60  per  cent! 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  make  a  dead-sure  thirjg  of  it,  so 
that  no  court  or  judge  or  anybody  else  can  say  that  our  elastic  webbings 
or  gorings  are  not  mentioned.  So  we  ask  that  the  words  "elastic  or 
non-elastic''  be  put  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  our  clauses. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  your  amendments  all  in  order  and  noted? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  Mills  bill  here  in  which 
we  have  inserted  what  we  would  like. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  india-rubber  fabrics 
in  the  Mills  bill. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes ;   that  is  suicidal,  the  way  it  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  said  all  you  want  to  about  woolens! 

Mr.  Green.  If  you  will  Insert  "elastic  or  non-elastic,"  as  we  bare 
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indicated,  and  then  we  can  have  60  per  cent,  duty,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  bold  the  tirade.  • 

Senator  Al.drigh.  That  is  all  on  the  theory  of  free  wool. 
Mr.  Gbken.  That  would  be  on  that  theory. 
Senator  Aldbich.  This  is  a  bill  for  free  wool,  you  know. 
Mr.  6r££N.  But  the  people  are  not  going  to  let  it  go  through  on  that 
basis.    We  are  willing  to  do  oyir  part  with  the  wool-grower.    We  are 
perfectly  willing  that  he  should  be  protected  just  as  much  as  we  are, 
rertainly.     We  do  not  know  why  we  should  ask  60  per  cent,  protection 
on  our  business  if  the  wool-grower  is  not  to  have  it  also. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  if  the  free  wool  clause  remains,  then  50  per 
teut.  would  be  enough,  you  think  f 

Mr.  Gr£EN.  That  is  cutting  it  pretty  deep,  of  course,  for  me  to  say 
that  I  believe  this:  That  free  wool  would  send  up  the  price  of  wool. 
1  said  at  first  that  if  wool  was  free  60  per  cent,  would  be  enough. 
AVe  all  know  that  the  moment  a  law  passes  causing  the  regular  duty 
to  be  put  down  o^  any  fabric  that  is  imported — any  yarn  or  any*  raw 
material — ^immediately  on  the  passage  of  that  law  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rials goes  np  abroad. 

Senator  Jones.  The  price  of  what! 

Mr.  Green.  The  raw  material — yarn  or  webbing  manufactured.  We 
bad  a  dead-sure  proof  of  that  in  1875.  In  that  year  there  was  a  law 
pav<$ed  here  taking  the  tarifflaw  as  it  then  stood  and  scaling  off  10  per 
cent.  i 

The  Chaiuman.  That  was  in  1872. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  attending  to  the  custom-house  part 
of  oar  business  at  that  time;  I  was  brought  up  as  an  importer,  and 
know  how  that  worked  in  the  custom-house.  The  moment  that  law 
was  passed  making  that  scaling  down  of  10  per  cent.,  the  announce- 
ment wa8  cabled  to  Leicester,. and  by  the  next  cable  we  had  notice 
that  on  all  the  elastic  fabrics  which  we  were  importing  at  that  time 
the  prices  had  advanced  so  much.  They  advanced  those  goods  just 
enough  to  cover  the  scale  of  10  per  cent.  That  is  history,  and  the 
English  manufacturer  reai)ed  the  benefits.  In  my  opinion,  free  wool 
would,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  probably  work  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  wait  until  we  had  no 
wool  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Gbebn.  I  think  they  would  flood  us  here.  They  would  get  all 
they  could. 

iSenator  JoNES.  They  might  keep  down  u^til  they  got  rid  of  their 
sbeep  and  wool.  . 

Mr.  Gbeen.  The  English  manufacturer  takes  all  he  can  get.  He 
watches  and  knows  what  is  going  on  here,  and  he  puts  his  prices  just 
where  he  feels  he  can  get  the  ipost  money  for  his  goods.  We  have  a 
letter  here  that  shows  that  at  home  they  get  good  prices  for  their  goods, 
because  their  own  people  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  their  goods.  They 
pot  the  prices  away  down  when  they  send  them  here,  so  that  the  duty 
can  he  paid  and  still  sell.  They  practically  make  their  money  on  their 
own  home  market. 

Mr.  Candee.  Allow  me  to  say  that  this  addition  of  the  words  ''elastic 
or  non-elastic,'^  before  the  word  "  webbing,''  is  highly  important,  in  our 
opinion. 

The  Ch  a  IBM  AN.  We  see. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  I  think  it  would  be  safe,  also,  to  say  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  Leave  out  the  specific  duty  f 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  Would  you  not  prefer  specific  dnties  to  ad  valo- 
rem f 

Mr.  Gbeen.  We  would. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  varieties  of  this  particular  woolen 
and  rubber  fabric,  as  to  value  f  That  is  to  say,  are  some  of  them  much 
more  costly  than  others  f 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  fine  and  some  coarse  Y 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  .  The  cheapest  wool  fabric  we  have  submitted 
a  sample  of  is  No.  1056.  That  has  18  parts  of  wool,  13  parts  of  cotton, 
and  9  parts  of  rubber;  it  has  half  as  much  rubber  as  wool.  The  best 
sample  we  have  submitted  has  21  parts  of  wool,  8  of  rubber,  and  8  of 
cotton. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  parts? 

Mr.  Green.  That  estimate  is  based  on  the  cost  of  goods — 21  cents 
for  wool,  8  cents  for  cotton,  10  cents  for  rubber,  etc. ;  those  sums  added 
up  \f ould  give  the  cost  per  yard  of  each  ]>iece  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  To  pass  from  that  to  the  next  branch  of  your  case, 
as  I  understand,  you  have  treated  of  the  wool ! 

Mr.  Green.  We  have  treated  of  wool,  webbings,  and  gorings,  and 
that  includes  everything  else  which  has  wool  in  it.  Then  come  the  silk 
webbings,  and  gorings. 

Mr.  Ganbee.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture  silk  goods  under 
the  present  law  as  it  is  interpreted. 

The  Chairman:  Why  t 

Mr.  Candeb.  This  final  webbing  clause  on  page  41  has  ruled  on  silk 
goods.  We  know  this  for  the  reason  that  we  have4mported  them  iu 
order  to  make  the  test. 

Mr.  Green.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has  sistid  so. 

Mr.  Candee.  Kindly  note  reading  of  this  clause:  "Webbing,  com- 
posed of  cotton,  flax,  or  any  other  material  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

Senator  Jones.  It  does  not  say  **any  other  materials ;"  it  is  "a  mix- 
ture of  these  materials." 

The  Chairman.  They  are  speaking  of  the  present  law,  not  the  Mills 
bill.  You  say  you  can  not  manufacture  silk  goods  under  this  clausej 
whyf 

Mr.  Candee.  Because  35  per  cent,  is  insufficient  protection  for  silk. 
We  have  made  the  attempt  time  and  again  and  can  not  compete  with 
the  foreigners.  Three  of  the  four  corporations  associated  under  our 
management  in  New  York — so  associated  to  reduce  selling  expenses- 
margins  too  close  for  separate  selling  departments — have  practically 
given  it  up;  the  fourth  has  never  ventured  to  try  it.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Green  to  tell  you  why  we  want  silk  goods  enumerated  in  the  silk  clause, 
and  ask  him  to  speak  of  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Green.  We  want  the  same  enumeration  and  same  wording  in 
the  silk  clause  that  we  have  already  spoken  of  for  the  woolen  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  an  insertion  of  the  word  ''  webbiog" 
in  the  silk  clause  f 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Senator  Jones.  He  says  on  page  41  insert  '^  elastic  or  non-elastic." 
I  suppose  he  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Green.  We  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  have  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  not  have  a  memorandum  ?  That  would  give 
It  as  concisely  as  possible. 
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The  Chaibman.  Give  your  memoraDdaiDy  and  state  why. 

Senator  Jones.  State  tbe  reason  concisely.  Ton  know  the  reasons 
i)ett€r  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Gbeek.  In  regard  to  silk  we  ask  yon  to  insert  '^  elastic  or  non- 
eListic"  before  **  webbings  and  gorings; ''  and  we  would  also  like  you 
U)  iusert  in  the  silk,  schedule  the  following : 

Elaatic  or  non-elastio  webbings,  gorings,  saspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings, 
Vr^lds,  galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  tassels,  laces,  embroideries,  and  similar  man- 
siactores  made  of  si  Ik  or  of  wblch  silk  is  tbe  component  material  of  chief  value  not 
t^rein  otherwise  provided  for,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  JoNSS.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  prefer  60  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Gbeen.  In  the  wool  schedule.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
final  webbing  clause  as  worded  in  the  Mills  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  that  changed  in  the  existing  law 
if  there  is  an  insertion  in  the  silk  clause  which  you  have  just  named. 

Mr.  Green.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  final  webbing  clause  in  all*the 
tariff  bills  that  have  been  offered  since  I'^SS  this  change  has  been  made 
tbe  same  as  in  the  Mills  bill,  which  says  clearly  ^'  webbings  composed 
ut  cottoD,  flax,  or  a  mixture  of  these  materials."  So  you  see  they  could 
Dot  throw  wool  or  silk  in  there  in  that  final  webbing  clause.  We  con- 
sider the  final  webbing  clause  in  tbe  Mills  bill  to  be  correct.  We  say 
itoujjht  to  be  35  per  cent,  instead  of  30  per  cent.,  simply  for  consist- 
fiicy  on  Mills's  part,  because  he  has  got  it  35  in  cotton  and  30  here, 
^hich  of  course  does  not  agree. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  consistency  f 

Mr.  Candee.  Thirty-five  would  be  consistent. 

Senator  Jones.  1  suppose  the  reason  he  h^  for  that  was,  that  it  was 
m  all  cotton,  and  if  he  gave  you  35  per  cent,  he  gave  you  a  larger  tariff 
than  was  due  on  the  other  materials. 

Mr.  Green.  Rubber  per  pound  is  more  expensive. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  have  no  protection  now. 

Mr.  Geeen.  We  use  rubber  thread,  and  thread  is  protected  at  35. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  final  webbing  clause  of  the  bill  is  all 
light  except  as  to  its  phraseology  in  regard  to  the  30  per  cent.,  which 
'booid  be  35  per  cent,  in  order  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  other 
clauses  in  the  Mills  bill  t 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir;  the  other  clause  which  he  leaves  untouched, 
the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  enumeration  as  respects  silks,  what  other 
amendment  do  you  propose,  or  do  you  want  to  explain  anything  more 
respeeting  that  silk  clause  t 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir ;  only  the  exhibits  are  here  showing  the  compo* 
Dent  part*.  Everything  in  this  fancy  color  is  included  under  the  head 
♦•f  "fancy."  Then  comes  cotton.  The  schedule  is  on  page  28.  Mr. 
Mills  has  not  touched  the  cotton  schedules  so  far  as  our  goods  are  con- 
lemed.  It  remains  as  it  was  before.  All  we  have  to  ask  there  is  that 
the  words  *» elastic  or  non-elastic'^  be  inserted  before  "  cords,  braids," 
*'tc.,  ou  page  38. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  now  considered  for  you  the  three  sched- 
uies— wool^  silk,  and  cotton. 

Mr.  Green.  The  other  thing  is  the  India-rubber  clause.  Of  course, 
'e  must  consider  that,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be  thrown  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  India-rubber  clause  I 

ilr.  Green.  On  page  38,  near  the  bottom  : 

India-rubber £»brics,  composed  wholly  or  iu  part  of  India  rubber,  not  specially  enq- 
AcTated  or  provided  for  in  tbis  act,  3()  x)cr  ceutum  ad  v^loreui. 
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The  Chairman.  What  Jo  you  want  to  do  with  that! 

Mr.  Oandee.  You  will  notice  that  the  Mills  bill  cuts  the  rate  in  tvc 
and  reduces  it  from  30  to  15  per  cent.  We  would  like  it  restored  to  3C 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  phraseology  you  propose  f 

Mr.  Green,  We  propose  that  the  rate  shall  be  changed  in  the  Mills^ 
bill  to  30  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  words  "not  herein  otherwise 
specially  provided  for^'  be  inserted  after  the  words  "of  India  rabber.^ 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  shall  read : 

India-rubber  fabrics,  and  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  india-rabbor,  no^ 
herein  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 

Mr.  Candee.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  that  noted  in  your  memorandum,  hav^ 
you  t 

Mr.  Gbeen.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  is  the  worst  thing  of  all — having 
this  bill  come  out  immediately  after  the  court  decision  iqi  which  it  watj 
held  that  all  these  are  India-rubber  fabrics,  even  when  made  of  wool. 

Senator  Jones.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  says  that  tnat  is  the  usual 
phrase,  "  not  specially  herein  enumerated  or  otherwise  provided  for;^ 
that  is  the  universal  method  used. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  want  the  old  clause  to  stand? 

India-rubber  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  india-rnbber,  not  speciaUy  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  liO  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  Mills  amendment 
at  all,  do  you  f 

Mr.  Green.  No  ;  we  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  that. 

Senator  Jones.  But  if  the  Mills  bill  should  pass  yon  want  it  passed 
with  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  comes  up  we  can  use  the  old  phraseology 
or  the  new.  What  amendments  would  you  suggest,  if  any,  to  that 
clause  as  it  stands  in  the  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  it  is  right.  Of  course  the  lower  court  in  New 
York  has  decided  otherwise.  If  we  are  specially  enumerated  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  silk  schedule;  if  this  is  put  into  the  silk  schedule  as 
desired,  which  was  not  the  fact  in  18tS3,  I  can  not  see  but  what  we  are 
specially  provided  for  in  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  do  not  want  any  change? 

Mr.  Green.  Nq  ;  but  at  the  same  time  .the  lower  court  in  New  York 
has  decided  that  this  188:3  clause  covers  it;  so  that  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  there  would  be  no  detriment  in  putting  it  in, 
in  order  to  make  it  certain,  because  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  than 
certainty  in  the  interpretation  of  laws. 

Mr.  Candee.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  must  either  beeDQ 
merated  in  the  cotton  clause  or  change  to  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  propose  to  enumerate  it  in  the  cotton  clause. 

Mr.  Green.  The  court  in  New  York  has  affected  to  say  that  because 
it  is  elastic  there  is  india-rubber  in  it,-  and  consequently  it  must  be 
brought  in  under  the  india-rubber  clause.  But  if  the  words  "elastic 
or  non-elastic"  are  put  in  in  each  of  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  claase^^ 
we  will  be  all  right,  and  the  matter  will  be  definite.  Of  course  it  shoultl 
be  protected  under  wool,  silk,  and  cotton.  Under  the  tariff  of  1883  the 
wordi^ ''  elastic  or  non-elastic"  do  not  occur. 
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The  Chairman.  So  I  nnderstand. 

Mr.  Green.  Qaite  likely  the  coart  had  that  in  miDd,  without  consider- 
ing how  little  india  -rubber  there  was  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  clause  in  the  existing  law  is  a  necessary  clause, 
I  sappose,  to  cover'non-enumerated  articles. 

Mr.  Green.  This  india-rubber  clause  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Suppose  there  was  no  such  clause  here,  what 
^ould  be  the  eff'ectf 

Mr.  Green.  It  would  not  aflFect  us  at  all  if  we  were  properly  enumer- 
ates! in  the  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  schedules. 

Mr.  Ca:^dee.  What  we  object  to  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  us  as  the 
court  Las  decided.    That  is  the  situation  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mills  provision,  taken  altogether,  would  not 
aid  you  as  respects  the  silk  clause  at  all  as  to/abrics  composed  in  part 
of:jilk. 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Mills  has  done  nothing  with  the  silk  schedule; 
neither  has  he  as  regards  cotton  and  cotton  goods.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  never  felt  tliat  the  tariff  of  1883  was  perfected.  We  did  not 
fully  realize  the  defects  until  this  india-rubber  decision  occurred  within 
the  hist  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  use  flax  or  linen  in  your  india-rubber  manu- 
facture ! 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Candee.  We  have  another  matter  to  call  your  attention  to  when 
yoo  get  through  this. 

Tbe  Chair^ian.  Go  on  if  you  are  through  with  this.  What  other 
matter  do  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Shall  we  put  these  changes  in  writing  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  hand  them  to  our  clerk.  Please  refer  to  the 
pages  in  this  comparison. 

Mr.  Candee.  We  now  call  your  attention  to  an  article  made  by  the 
Rassell  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  Their  case 
^ms  to  be  this:  *^  We  make  linen  hose  from  1^  inches  to  3  inches  wide. 
Ihedaty  on  manufactured  hose  is  35  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  on  flax  or 
liueu,  which  we  use  to  make  it  of,  is  35  per  cent,  likewise.  This  enables 
tlie  Euglish  maker  to  stop  our  looms,  except  in  a  small,  retail  way. 
Tbe  Euglish  are  selling  the  hose  in  large  quantities  at  just  about  our 
cost  of  manufacture.  The  suggestion  is  that  linen  hose  should  be 
protected  by  raising  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  to  50  per 
eem."  This  is  what  they  write  to  me.  They  are  against  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  yarn  below  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Green.  Under  the  Mills  bill  yarn  is  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Candee.  Would  you  not  suggest  that  they  put  that  in  f 

The  Chairman.  I  would  pay  no  attention  to  that.  State  what  yon 
want  on  the  scale  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.CANDteE.  Would  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  one  cent  a  foot 

The  Chairman.  Per  linear  foot  1 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  the  goods  are  sold. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  specific  duty  If 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  sold  for  per  foot  t 

Mr.  Candee.  In  response  to  a  telegram  to  this  company  I  have  quite 
a  letter  on  the  subject,  for,  as  you  see,  I  do  not  know  much  about  this 
article.  Would  suggest  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  foot 
specific,  which  I  think  would  be  about  tbe  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Xn  this  country " 
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Mr.  Gakdee.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  statement  here  of  what  the  En- 
glish sell  it  for,  and  the  price  that  we  sell  at,  and  oar  prices  are  prac- 
tically 8  cents,  on  the  average,  against  7^,  English. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  price,  including  the  daty  on  the  yam  ? 

Mr.  Candee.  The  average  pri^e  of  the  English^  goods  laid  down  is 
7  I  cents,  as  stated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Candee*  Yes,  sir;  while  yon  will  see  that  oars  is  8  cents,  and  it 
would  seem  quite  consistent  to  suggest  an  ad  valorem  of  50  per  cent., 
or  an  ad  valorem  of  35  per  cent,  with  the  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  foot. 

The  Chairman.  These  people  think,  inasmuch  as  their  material  pays 
a  duty  of  35  p6r  cent,  ad  valorem,  there  should  be  an  additional  duty 
to  compensate  .them  for  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Candee.  Correct..  I  asked  them  to  make  a  statement  of  what 
would  be  correct  for  a  compound  duty,  specific  and  ad  valorem,  and 
they  have  written  it  out.  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  letter  with  the 
committee  if  you  think  it  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  leave  that  letter  and  put  it  in. 

M.  Candee.  I  think  so. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Russell  Manufacturing  Company, 

Middletown,  May  31,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  To  be  of  any  use  to  yon  I  snppoae  ibis  matteft  must  be  mailed  to-night, 
and  I  sball  have  no  opportunity  to  show  it  to  the  president.  If  he  thinks  it  iw-onh 
confirming  he  can  wire  his  indorsement.  I  endeavor  to  give  you  the  few  figures  I  cao 
obtain : 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  American  hose,  100  ft.,  2^  in.,  9  th'd 20^ 

100    "   2     "      **      lt)i 

100   "   H    "      "      1'^ 

Our  net  prices  for  same  are,  1^       064    English,  (H^. 

2  in.    811         •*        7^. 
2i        922         *•        8. 
Average  price  of  these  three  kinds  of  English  hose,  7^  cents ;  ^  cent  per  foot  specific 
duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about  14  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  average  weight  of  American  hose  1>eing  about  15  pounds  per  100  fe$)t,  1  ccDt 
per  foot  would  api>ruxiniate  7  cents  per  i)onnd. 

We  suggest  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  and  a  specific  duty  of 
7  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  duty  were  by  weight  only,  it  should  not  be  less  than  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 
It  should  be  boru  in  mind  that  the  narrower  hose  is  the  cheaper  it  can  be  woven— 
more  pieces  to  a  loom. 

A  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  correspond  to  the  following:  On  l^-inch 
hose,  3  cents  per  foot,  or  23  cents  i^er  pound ;  2-incli  hose,  ^^  cents  i>er  foot,  or  21  ceuta 
per  pound ;  4-inch  hose,  4  cents  per  foot,  or  20  cents  per  pound. 

These  few  suggestions  may  not  be  of  any  value.     We  only  received  your  wire  after 
4  o'clock,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Yours,  etc., 

£..  K.  Hubrarp. 
E.  D.  C ANDRE,  Esq., 

iVashingion.  * 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHANGES  IN  PRESENT  LAW,  AS  WELL,  AS   PRO- 

POSED  AMENDMENT,  OR.  MILLS  BILL. 

Present  law,  Scbedulc  I,  paragraph  323,  before  the  firert  word,  please 
insert  "Elastic  or  nou  elastic,"  »o  that  the  reading  will  be  ''Elastic or 
non-elastic  cotton  cords,  braids,  etc." 

Schedule  L,  please  insert  before  paragraph  3V9,  or  between  38I-3S2, 
the  clause  reading, "  Elastic  or  non-elastic  webbings,  gorings,  suspend- 
ers, braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords, 
tassels,  laceS|  embroideries,  and  similar  raauufactures  made  of  sUk,  or 
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of  which  silk  is  the  material  component  or  of  chief  yalae,  not  herein 
otherwise  provid^  for,  50  per  centnm  ad  valorem.'^ 

Mills  biUf  section  3,  page  29,  please  insert  before  <<  webbings,"  <<  elas- 
tic or  DOQ-elastic." 

Mills  bill,  section  4,  page  32,  line  68,  after  the  word  "  rubber,'^  before 
the  word  "  and,"  insert "  not  specially  enumetated  or  provided  for  ";  also 
in  line  69  please  substitute  for  the  word  "  fifteen  "  the  word  "  thirty," 
so  that  the  claase  will  be  completed  by  the  reading  <^  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem." 

Section  4,  page  33,  lines  699-600,  between  the  words  "thirty"  and 
"per centum,"  insert  "five,"  so  that  ttie  reading  will  be  "thirty-five  per 
centum." 

Mills  bill,  section  2,  page  25,  change  duty  on  hydraulic  hose  fh>m  36 
per  oentom  to  60  per  centum. 

7  TAB 
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COTTON  BAGGING. 

8IATEMEHT  OF  JAKES  S.  MUSDOCH,  CHABLESIOir,  S.  C, 

Aia> 

1 

APFLETOH  SITJBOIS,  NEW  TOEK  CITT. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Mr.  Murdoch,  will  yoa  state  to  the  committee  what 
you  desire,  where  you  reside,  and  what  your  occupation  is  ! 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  I  reside  in  Charleston,  S.  O.  We  have  a  bagging 
mill  there  that  I  have  charge  of,  where  we  manufacture  bagging  for 
covering  cotton,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that  manufacture  that  we  want 
to  8i>eak. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Dq  you  represent  all  the  other  manufacturers  also  \ 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  here  a  printed  statement  signed 
with  the  names  of  all  the  mills,  and  that  will  present  the  matter  to  yoa 
probably  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner  possible. 

The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to : 

'M.vmofiaX  of  ike  inanu/aoftfrtfrs  of  bagging  in  the  UnUed  States. 

The  present  tariff  on  bagging  for  covering  cotton  is  li  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  ^ 
cents  per  yard  on  2-ponnd  bagging. 

Under  this  protection  aboat  twenty-five  mills  have  been  established  in  this  country, 
situated  in  the  following  States :  Massac  hasetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

The  machinery  used  in  this  industry  is  made  in  England,  specially  for  baggiug 
manufacture,  and  has  paid  an  average  duty  of  40  per  cent.  . 

The  cloth  manufactured  by  these  mills  is  used  exclusively  for  the  covering  of  the 
American  cotton  crop,  and  can  not  bo  sold  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  can  the  ma- 
chinery be  made  available  in  any  other  way. 

No  cotton  bagging  is  importen,  therefore  no  revenue  has  been  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  this  source,  and  the  surplus  is  in  no  ways  decreased  by  reduciog  the 
duty  on  bagging. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  50,000,000  yards  of  bagging  needed  to  cover  the  cotton 
crop  each  year  has  to  be  made  and  carried  by  the  manufacturer  from  six  to  ei^bt 
months  before  it  is  required  by  the  planter  for  actual  use,  the  period  of  distribution 
being  confined  to  about  three  months  in  the  year  when  the  cotton  crop  is  being 
gathered. 

Although  there  is  no  bagging  of  like  quality  made  anywhere  else  at  present,  there 
are  large  jute  mills,  both  m  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  whose  machinery  could  be  easily 
adapted  to  making  this  cloth. 

Calcutta  has  extra  advantages  in  the  fact  that  her  mill-owners  are  not  only  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  impcoved  machinery,  but  run  their  factories  with  coolie  labor, 
which  is  notoriously  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  and  the  raw  material  used  (jute  butts) 
grows  at  their  very  doors. 

Moreover,  they  all  belong  to  one  of  the  strongest  combinations  in  the  world,  and 
control  by  their  united  action  the  price  of  their  product  and  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  Calcutta  mills  have  an  annual  capacity  of  more  than  350,000,000  yards,  and  by 
order  of  their  association  are  dow  running  but  five  days  in  the  week,  in  order  to  re- 
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duc«  their  production  to  the  actual  reqairements  of  the  countries  to  which  their  cloth 
16  at  present  exported,  thus  enablins  them  to  obtain  high  prices. 

Their  maohinery,  if  operated  one  hulf  day  more  in  the  week,  would  produce  enough 
cloth  to  cover  the  American  cotton  crop,  and  were  this  market  thrown  open  to  them, 
the  bagffing  require4  in  this  country  would  doubtless  he  sold  at  very  low  prices 
antil  all  American  competition  wero  destroyed,  when  prices  could  be  re-arranged 
to  rait  the  views  of  the  Indian  Jute  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Without  a  reasonable  protection  uo  American  manufaclurer  could  afford  to  make 
ba|;«^iDg  so  long  in  advance  as  is  necessary,  for  without  such  protection  he  would  be 
»nb^ct  to  large  importations  of  bapr^ng  from'  abroad  just  at  the  time  of  year  his  sales 
should  take  place  and  the  distribution  of  his  baggin|s^  commence. 

Previoas  to  the  establishment  of  this  industry  in  JUnerisa  the  covering  for  the  cot- 
ton crop. was  imported  from  the  East  Indies  and  was  known  as  gunny  cloth.  This 
mid  at  not  less  than  18  cents  per  yard,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  IB  and  20  cents. 

NotTvitbstandirig  the  protection  which  the  mills  in  this  country  have  received,  and 
vbicb  has  excluded  foreign-made  cloth  from  onr  market,  competition  between  the 
borne  mills  has  reduced  the  price  of  bagging  to  about  one-half  of  the  price  formerly 
paid  for  the  imported  cloth.  ' 

The  President  in  his  message  and  the  Democratic  party  in  all  the  announcements 
of  their  principles  have  stated  distinctly  that  the  policy  of  their  party  would  be  not 
io  destroy  any  industry  already  established  under  the  existing  tariff  laws,  but  in 
placing  tiie  raw  material  on  the  free  list  to  make  a  corresponding  xicduction  in  the 
manafactured  article,  thereby  lowering  the  price  to  the  consumer  while  leaving  the 
mana&ctm^r  u  u  in j  u  red. 

Id  view  of  these  facts  the  manufacturers  of  bagging  would  respectfully  ask  that 
tUy  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  extended  to  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States. 

In  placing  jute  butts  on  the  free  list,  as  provided  in  the  present  bill,  a  reduction 
vill  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  by  us  of  $5  per  ton,  or  a  little  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  on  the  mimufactured  article  is  1-|  cents  }>er  pound,  equal  to  3  cents 
P^T  yard  for  2- pound  bagging,  which  is  the  average  weight  used,  and  if  this  duty  were 
Blade  1  cent  per  pound,  e(}ual  to  2  cents  per  yard,  it  would  be  a  reduction  of  one-half 
eiat  per  pound,  or  more  than  double  the  reduction  etfected  in  the  raw  material,  and 
'vonld  enable  the  home  manufacturers  to  maintain  this  industry  as  against  foreign 
capital  and  coolie  labor. 

For  reasons  given  above  the  manufacturers  of  bagging  in  the  United  States  would 
Rspectfally  ask  that  the  following  be  adopted  as  aa  amendment  to  schedule  J,  line 
34:1  of  the  present  tariff. 

"*  Bagging  for  cotton  or  other  mauufactur  es  suitable  to  the  uses  for  which  cotton  bag- 
ging if*  applied,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  jute,  Jute  butts,  flax,  gunny 
bags,  gniiny  cloth,  or  other  material  suitable  for  covering  cotton,  2  cents  per  yard." 

Ludlow  Manufiicturing Company,  Ludlow,  Mass. ;  Nevins  &,  Co.,  Salem,  Mass; 
New  York  Bagging  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Eagle  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N, 
Y.  I  The  Hart  Bagging  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, ;  E.  S.  Stevens,  Quinue- 
baug,  Conn. ;  Horicon  Mills,  Manchester,  N.  J.  ;  J.  C.  Todd,  Paterson,  N. 
J. ;  Charleston  Bagging  Manufacturing  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Hinde, 
Freer  A,  Ulges,  Columbus,  Ga.;  James  Sherry,  Eufaula,  Ala. ,  Crescent  Jute 
Manufacturing  Company.  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Galveston  Bagging  and  Cord- 
age Company,  Galveston,  Tex. ;  Louisville  Bagging  Manufacturing'  Com- 
pany, Louisville,  Ky. ;  Southern  Mills  Bagging  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Standard  Mills  Bagging  Company,  Saint  Lnuis,  Mo. ;  Saint  Louis  Bagging 
Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  Empire  Bagging  Company,  Champaign,  111.  ; 
Muncie  Bagging  Manufacturing  Company,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  W.  H.  Hessin  & 
Co.,  Huniington,  Ind. ;  Peru  Bagging  Company,  Peru,  Ind. ;  Troy  Bagging 
Company,  Troy,-  Ohio. 

Mr.  MuuDOCH.  We  have  also  made  up  a  statement  which  gives  the 
c<Mt  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  iii  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  MuEDOOH.  We  thought  we  would  be  as  explicit  as  we  could,  as 
most  people  are  not  familiar  with  the  jute  manufacture  at  all;  it  is  a 
^ery  small  industry. 

bagging  fob  ooybbing  cotton. 

^^  Jute  is  exclusively  a  product  of  India  and  is  marketed  as  long  or 
'loose' jute  in  and  near  Calcutta, 
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'^  Jate  butts  are  the  root  or  ^  butt '  end  of  the  jute  stalk  cut  off  because 
of  unfitness  for  fine  work. 

'^  American  cotton  bagging  is  made  from  jute  butts. 

^'  Loose  jute  is  marketed  in  the  Oalcutta  native  bazaar,  and  is  worth  25 
cents  per  100  pounds,  or  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  less  than  jute 
baled  and  ready  for  shipment. 

'<  Loose  jute  is  brought  down  the  rivers  by  the  natives  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  bought  by  large  packers." 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  loose  jute  f 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  The  jute  as  it  is  prepared  by  the  natives.  The  stalk  is 
something  like  a  stalk  of  cane,  and  the  fiber  is  the  inside  part  of  that 
stalk.  The  natives  produce  this  by  steeping  the  stalk  in  water,  after  it 
has  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  and  then  the  bark  separates 
from  the  inner  wood,  and  the  inside  «bark  constitutes  the  fiber,  which  is 
the  marketable  product. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  it  loose  jute  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Because  it  is  brought  down  loosely,  and  then  it  is 
baled  in  Calcutta,  and  mad^  ready  for  market. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  the  plant  cultivated  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  highly  cultivated. 

The  Chairman.  Jute  butts  are  the  same  product  precisely,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  The  jute  butts  are  the  fiber  cut  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  stalk,  next  to  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  are  they  cut ! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  About  a  foot  or  15  inches,  depending  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fiber.  The  longest  butts  are  cut  about  15  inches.  They  vaiy 
in  length  from  3  or  4  inches  up  to  15,  according  to  the  quality  of  tbe 
fiber. 

^'The  saving  of  expense  accelerated  the  establishment  of  jute  mills  in 
Calcutta,  until  there  are  now  about  twenty-five  mills  equipped  with  tiie 
best  English  machinery.  Ko  import  duty  is  imposed  on  this  machinery. 
All  these  mills  employ  coolie  labor,  paying  an  average  for  the  entire 
mill  of  13^  cents  per  hand  per  day.  By  reason  of  their  advantage  in 
loose  jute  and  cheap  labor  the  Calcutta  mills  have  gradually  absorbed 
increasing  proportions  of  the  jute  business  of  the  world,  until,  as  a  1*0- 
6u1t  of  competition  with  each  other,  a  combination  or  association  Las 
been  formed  which  only  allows  the  mills  to  run  five  days  per  week.  Tlie 
machinery  thus  thrown  idle  can,  if  operated  half  adajy  additional  i)er 
week,  fnrnish  bagging  for  the  entire  American  cotton  crop.  The  hn^- 
ging  mills  in  the  United  States  are  located  in  sixteen  States — seven  mills 
in  the  East,  sixteen  in  the  South  and  West.  These  mills  are  supplied 
with  English  machinery,  and  the  owners  have  paid  thereon  to  tlie 
United  States  an  average  import  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All 
use  baled  jute  butts  imported  via  New  York  or  Boston.'' 

These  large  houses  in  Calcutta  buy  the  loose  jute  and  bale  it  It  has 
^to  be  assorted,  then  cut  off  in  lengths,  abd  then  put  in  bales  and  pressed 
*by  hydraulic  pressure. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  jute  butts  treated  in  India  as  the  jute 
fiber! 

Mr.  MuEDOOH.  Just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  are  soaked  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir.  They  come  to  market  in  Calcutta  as  loose 
jute,  and  then  these  large  establishments  in  Calcutta  classify  them  and 
cut  them. 

"The  wages  paid  in  this  country  average  nearly  seven  times  as  mucli 
per  hand  per  day  as  in  Calcutta. 
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"A  better  operative  for  the  purpose  is  secured  in  tlie  Indian  coolie  au 
13  cents  per  day  than  in  the  average  American  factory  hand  (mostly 
women  and  children)  at  90  cents. 

•4n  the  Calcutta  mills  they  employ-  neither  women  nor  children.  The 
coolies  ha^'^e  a  considerable  aptitude  for  that  kind  of  work. 

'*The  present  duty  on  bagging  is  1^  cents  per  pound,  being  thus  on  2- 
))ouu(l  bagging,  3  cents  per  yard. 

''Tbe  duty  on  jute  butts  is  $5  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  a  little  less 
tlniii  oue-fourth  cent  per  pound,  or  about  one-half  cent  per  yard. 

*•  Should  jute  butts  be  made  free  of  duty  the  manufacturers  would  save 
nearly  one-half  cent  per  yard  and  could  aiford  a  corresponding  reduc 
tioii  in  the  duty  on  bagging. 

"If  an  additional  one-half  cent  per  yard  be  taken  from  the  bagging 
<lnty.  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  can  stand  and  remain  in 
business. 

"This  additional  reduction  would  leave  the  duty  on  bagging  at  1  cent 
l>er  pound,  or  for  2-pound  bagging  2  cents  per  yard,  and  under  present 
(tonditions,  unless  protected  to  this  extent,  the  business  of  mauufactur- 
iug  bagging  in  this  country  will  be  destroyed  and  the  machinery  be- 
come worthless,  as  it  can  not  be  adapted  to  making  other  goods." 

Senator  B^gk.  I  thought  you  used  cotton  bagging  in  connection  with 
iron  hoops. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  use  the  bagging,  and  then  the  hoops  are  put  out- 
side the  bagging.  The  bagging  is  made  of  these  jute  butts,  and  is  made 
very  heavy  and  very  open.  It  is  made  of  a  cord  nearly  as  thick  as  my 
finger,  to  stand  the  action  of  the  hooks. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  do  you  say  about  reducing  the  duty  on 
baj?jjing! 

Mr.  MuEDOOH.  That  if  an  additional  half  cent  per  ysLul  be  taken  from 
the  bagging  duty  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  can  stand  and 
continue  in  the  business,  and  that  shoukl  Jute  butts  be  made  free  of 
duty  the  manufacturers  would  save  nearly  half  acenfc  ])eryard  and  could 
afford  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  duty  on  bagging; 

Senator  HiscocK.  Do  you  think  you  could  stand  that  reduction  and 
then  absolutely  control  the  market  here  if 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir;  J  think  with  that  reduction  it  would  place 
ns  nearly  on  an  equality  with  them ;  they  might  possibly  at  times  bring 
in  a  little  bagging,  but  it  would  make  the  market  pretty  nearly  equal. 
Itwonld  put  us  on  an  equality  with  Calcutta,  giving  them  a  slight  ad- 
vantage, but  then  they  are  16,000  miles  away. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  much  of  that  Calcutta  bagging  comes  here 
'now? 

Mr.  MxTBDOGH.  !N'one  at  all ;  no  bagging  comes  here.   It  is  all  made 
in  this  country. 
Senator  iiLDRiCH.  You  represent  all  these  different  mills  f 
Mr.  MURDOCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  do  you  manufacture  ? 
Mr.  Murdoch.  We  make  from  45,000,000  to  50,000,000  yards. 
The CHA.IRM AN.  How  much  to  a  yard! 
Mr.  Murdoch.  Two  pounds  to  a  yard,  on  the  average. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  square  yard  f 
Mr.  Murdoch.  No,  sir;  it  is  45  inches  wide. 
The  Chairman.  And  36  inches  long  ! 
Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairmaic.  And  2  pounds  weight  to  such  a  yard. 
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Mr.  MxJEDOCH.  That  is  the  average;  it  Varies  from  If  poands  to  2  J. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yards  are  used  per  bale! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Aboat  7  yards,  or  about  14  pounds  of  bagging  to 
each  bale. 

Senator  HisooCK.  If  we  should  put  jute,  jute  butts,  and  bagging  on 
the  free  list,  what  would  be  the  effect  then  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Our  mills  would  stop  running  and  the  bagging  would 
be  imported  from  Calcutta. 

Senator  HiscooK.  And  the  effect  would  be  to  cheapen  the  whole 
thing  to  those  who  raise  cotton. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  It  might  cheapen  it  one  or  two  years  until  they  got 
control  of  the  market  here,  and  then  it  would  be  more  expensive  than 
ever,  because  they  would  have  the  market  entirely  under  their  control. 

Senator  Hiscock.  That  is  often  said  I  know,  but  what  makes  you  sav 

it! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  have  now  the  capacity  to  manufacture  probably 
50  per  cent,  more  bagging  than  there  is  cotton  to  be  covered.  It  is  not 
used  for  any  other  purpose  except  covering  cotton,  and  you  can  not  sell 
a  yard  for  auy  other  purpose.  So  that  if  we  make  a  million  yards  more 
than  can  be  used  in  the  present  crop  it  has  to  be  carried  over  to  the 
next  season's  crop.  The  mills  have  increased  in  number  and  capacity 
quite  largely,  so  that  about  50  per  cent,  more  bagging  can  be  manu- 
factured than  is  required  for  the  crop  of  cotton,  and  consequently  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  competition  and  the  price  has  come  down  very  much. 
I  was  in  the  cotton  business  myself  for  twelve  years,  and  at  that  time 
they  used  a  good  deal  of  gunny-cloth.  That  gunny-cloth  came  from 
India.  I  was  familiar  with  the  trade  before  the  war,  and  gunny-cloth 
was  then  used  exclusively  for  covering  cotton.  That  gunny -cloth  was 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  used  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as 
our  present  cotton  bagging.  We  used  to  pay  from  12  to  15  cents  a 
yard  for  all  our  cloth  to  cover  the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Last  year  it  was  down  to  6^  and  7  cents  a  yard.  Some 
of  the  mills  sold  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  mean  that  before  the  war  you  used  to  pay 
that? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Before  the  war  we  paid  from  12  to  15  cents.  When 
we  started  to  manufacture  cotton  bagging  was  12  cents  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Beck.  Hemp  fiber  even  after  it  got  to  Liverpool,  was  used 
again  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  But  this  stuff  can  not  be  used  at  all? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir ;  it  can  be  used  for  paper  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  sell  for  by  the  pound  ?  ' 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sturgtis.  About  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Sturgis.  In  Liverpool. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  do  jute  and  jute  butts  compete  with  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Jute  butts  are  used  for  bagging  and  also  for  paper. 
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Mr.  Murdoch.  A  great  many  things  are  made  from  the  fiber  of  jute, 
bat  as  long  as  I  can  remember  we  have  always  used  jute  in  making  the 
doth  for  covering  cotton. 

We  have  a  statement  here  which  shows  exactly  the  cost  of  making 
bagging  in  Calcutta  and  bringing  it  over  to  this  country  and  delivering 
it  in  New  Orleans,  which  is  the  largest  center  of  the  cotton  trad<^in  this 
eoantry. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  you  going  to  print  that  T 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  have  it  in  print  now. 

Frttent  cost  to  ike  manufaeturera  of  tvHhpoundjuie  hogging  dsUwred  at  Southern  porta  from 

Calcutta, 

Ctm,  per  yd- 

Jate  bntts,  2 pounds,  at  1. 08  oenta  per  pound  loose 2.16 

Waste  10  per  cent .22 

Cdtt  of  mannfactnre .72 

FreiglbttoNew  Orleans  per  yard 1.00 

losQranoe  2  per  cent,  brokerages,  cabling,  etc.,  3  per  cent.  =  5  per  cent .  15 

Cost  in  bond  in  Southern  ports 4.25 

Doty,  li  cents  per  pound 3.00 

Total  cost  per  yard i. 7.25 

Th^  Chatrman.  That  is  cost,  to  whom  f 

Mr.  MxTBBOCH.  To  the  mills  in  Calcutta. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is,  when  laid  down  in  IS^ew  Orleans  it  costs 
them  4^  cents  T 

Mr.  MuBBOGH.  Yes,  sir.  On  that  bagging  the  present  rate  of  dnty 
is  3  cents  a  yard,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  Calcutta  mills  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  wonld  be  7^  cents  for  two  pounds  of  bagging. 

Prtsmt  coat  to  ike  manufaeturera  of  2'poundjute  bagging  from  Amerioan  milla  delivered  at 

Southern  porta. 

Cents  per  yaid. 

Jate  bntts,  2  pounds  cost,  dnty  paid,  in  New  York,  2  cents  per  ponnd 4. 00 

Freight  to  mill,  17  cents  per  100  poands 34 

Cost  at  mill .'* 4.34 

Wa«te,  lOpercent .44 

Cost  of  mannfaoture 2.00 

Cost  at  mill 6.78 

Freight  to  Southern  ports,  15  cents  per  100  poands 30 

Total  cost  per  yard 7.08 

These  statements  show  the  cost  of  our  bagging  delivered  in  Kew 
Orleans  after  having  paid  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  $5  per  ton,  or 
about  forty-six  hundredts  of  a  cent,  per  yard,  and  the  cost  of  the  Cal- 
CDtta  bagging  after  having  paid  duty  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  yara. 
By  taking  off  the  duty  on  tbe  raw  material  it  would  bring  down  the 
cost  of  our  bagging  to  about  6.62  cents  per  yard,  and  by  taking  off  1 
cent  per  yard  from  the  duty  now  charged  on  the  Calcutta  bagging  it 
woaUt  make  their  cost  6.25  cents^  so  that  they  would  have  nearly  forty 
hondredths  of  a  cent  the  advantage  of  us  in  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
ve  would  have  an  advantage  in  being  right  on  the  ground,  and  they 
being  so  far  away  from  us  we  think  we  could  hold  our  own  very  well 
with  2  cents  a  yard  duty. 

The  customs  revenue  derived  from  jute  butts  in  1886  was  $393,787  f  in 
1887  was  $344,826. 
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The  imports  of  cotton  bagging  during  the  same  years  were  practically 
nothing,  the  total  daties  not  reaching  $15,000  in  either  year. 

While  free  jute  butts  will  reduce  the  revenue  as  above  shown,  any 
lowering  of  the  duty  on  bagging  must  have  a  contrary  effect. 

Senator  Beck.  What  do  you  say  is  the  total  production  in  Calcutta  f 

Mr.  MxTBDOCH.  They  have  a  capacity  of  350,000,000  yards  a  year. 

Senator  Beck.  You  produce  what ! 

Mr.  MuEDOOH.  We  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,000  yards. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is,  they  produce  six  times  as  much  as  you  pro- 
duce? 

Mr.  MxTBDOOH.  Their  capacity  is  seven  times  as  great  as  ours. 

Senator  Beck.  What  do  you  actually  produce  t  Not  what  your  ca- 
pacity is. 

Mr.  MuEDOOH.  We  produce  from  42,000,000  to  47,000,000. 

Senator  Beoe;  What  do  th.ey  actually  produce  ?  Have  you  any  data 
as  to  what  they  actually  produce  ? 

Mr.  MuEDOOH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beoe.  You  produce  90  per  cent,  of  your  capacity.  Do  they 
produce  about  the  samef    I  do  not  care  for  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  produce.  We  have 
the  amount  of  their  export  for  ten  months,  which  shows  about  200,000,000 
yards ;  and  the  consumption  of  India  alone  is  50,000,000  yards;  which 
is  not  shown  in  the  tables  of  export.  That  shows  that  they  are  produc- 
ing about  up  to  their  capacity. 

Senator  Beck.  What  do  they  do  with  it  there  f 

Mr.  MuEDOOH.  .They  cover  all  the  grain  with  it  that  is  shipped  from 
India ;  they  cover  all  that  is  shipped  from  Australia,  and  almost  all 
that  is  shipped  from  California.  They  supply  the  California  market^ 
the  Australian  market,  and  the  market  of  all  those  islands  about  there 
that  ship  a  good  deal  of  fruit,  and  for  the  cotton  crop  of  India  also. 
That  bagging  is  used  largely,  also,  for  sugar  and  for  different  kinds  of 
small  fruits  and  grains  shipped  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
East  generally. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  your  manufacture  could 
only  be  used  for  cotton. 

Mr.  MuEDOOH.  Ours  is  used  only  for  cotton.  They  do  not  make  the 
same  kind  of  bagging  that  we  do.  Their  bagging  is  made  of  very  fine 
thread  and  very  closely  woven.  On  the  contrary,  ours  is  very  openly 
woven  and  is  made  of  very  coarse  thread. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  you  speaking  of  bagging  that  comes  in  at  3 
cents  per  ynrd  duty? 

Mr.  MUEDOGH.  That  is  the  kind  of  bagging  we  make. 

The  Chaieman.  But  is  that  the  kind  of  bagging  that  they  make  at 
Calcutta  ? 

Mr.  MuEDOCH.  Not  now.  There  is  no  demand  for  that  kind  of  bag- 
ging at  all  in  Calcutta. 

The  Chaieman.  And  the  same  kind  of  bagging  that  yon  make  for  7 
cents  a  yard. 
.  Mr.  MuEDOCH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  The  kind  of  bagging  that  comes  into  California  is  of 
a  finer  quality. 

Mr.  MtTEDOCH.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  What  is  called  burlaps. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  a  different  thit>g. 

Mr.  MuEDOGH.  Totally  different.  It  is  made  from  long  jute,  and  not 
from  the  butts. 
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The  Graibman.  So  that  their  whole  manafactnre  is  now  engaged  on 
loDgjute. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Almost  altogether.  It  has  been  found  that  oar  bag- 
gmg  when  it  is  made  coarsely  and  openly*,  not  closely  woven,  keeps 
cotton  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
than  the  close  woven  bagging.  A  great  deal  of  our  cotton  in  the  South- 
em  States  stands  out  in  the  weather  for  three  or  four  months  on  railroad 
platforms  and  on  the  plantations,  and  sometimes  gets  wet  and  dry  fre- 
qaeutly.  But  the  mesh  of  our  bagging  is  so  open  that  it  allows  the 
water  to  evaporate  and  does  not  injure  the  cotton,  whereas  if  the  bag- 
ging was  closely  woven  the  cotton  woald  rot  inside. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  speak  of  the  cost  of  this  product  in  Cal- 
cutta you  speak  of  the  cost  of  the  same  thing  you  make  ? 

>[r.  MxjEDOGH.  The  same  thing  we  make,  and  not  of  finer  quality. 
Oar  cloth  is  cheaper  than  any  cloth  that  is  made,  because  it  is  woven  so 
much  more  openly. 

The  Chairman.  The  350,000,000  yards  manufactured  in  Calcutta  you 
have  classified  as  burlaps  T 

Mr.  Mtjbdooh.  Those  are  burlaps. 

Senator  Beck.  You  sell  your  ordinary  cotton  bagging  to  the  planter 
at  aboat  how  much  a  yard  T 

Mr.  Mtjbdooh.  Six  and  a  half  to  7  cents  a  yard,  and  sometimes  up 
to  8  and  9  cents ;  8^  cents  probably  would  be  an  average. 

Senator  B£CK.  It  takes  7  yards  for  a  bale  f 

Mr.  MuBBOGH   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  BiscK.  That  would  be  60  cents. 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  About  60  cents. 

Senator  BsGK.  And  the  iron  hoops  cost  about  how  much  t 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  They  cost  about  $1  a  bundle,  about  3  cents  apiece. 

Senator  Beck.  You  pbt  how  many  on  each  balef 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  About  six. 

The  Chaibman.  They  weigh  how  much  ! 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  They  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half  per  hoop. 

Senator  Beck.  Every  yard  of  bagging  weighs  2  pounds. 

Mr.  MxTBDOGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Every  hoop  weighs  how  much  1 

Mr.  Mi7BiK)GH.  About  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Senator  Bec^k.  Then  there  is  about  23  or  24  pounds  of  tare  t 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Albbigh.  For  which  they  get  how  much  per  pound  1 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  They  get  according  to  the  price  of  the  cotton. 

The  Chaibman.  The  cotton  is  sold  with  those  things  on  it  f 

Mr.  Mttbdogh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich:  It  is  sold  at  about  what  average  1 

Mr.  MxjBDOGH.  Nine  or  10  cents.  There  are  about  7  yards  of  bagging 
at2i)oands,  that  equals  14  pounds,  costing  60  cents,  and  6  ties  at  a 
pound  and  a  half,  9  pounds,  costing  20  cents.  That  would  make  23 
pounds  cost  about  80  cents. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  For  which  they  receive  how  muchf 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  From  $2  to  $2.30. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  thjBy  got  their  ties  and  their  bagging  at 
jast  half  what  they  now  cost  them,  what  would  be  the  effect  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  would  save  how  much,  the  chairman  means. 

Mr,  MuBDOGH.  They  would  save  40  cents  a  bale. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Would  it  affect  the  price  of  cotton  • 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  Not  in  the  slightest. 
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Senator  HiscooK.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  those  ties  aftet 
they  are  used! 

Mr.  MusDOOH.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  of  them  are  patched  ap  again 
and  sold  a^gain  to  the  trade. 

Senator  EisoocK.  Is  that  the  rule? 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  very  largely. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  are  establishments  that  make  a  business 
of  strai^tening  and  riveting  ties. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  At  what  price  can  they  sell  them  t 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  About  two-thirds  the  price  of  new  ones,  generally. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  often  can  they  be  used  after  the  first  usage  f 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  About  once  only. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  they  are  sold  for  old  iron  ! 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  Very  likely ;  yes,  sir.  There  is  another  point  to  be 
considered  about  the  price  of  bagging.  When  this  cotton  is  exported 
to  Liverpool  the  purchaser  of  the  cotton  on  the  other  side  deducts  6  per 
cent,  for  tare ;  that  is,  he  deducts  from  a  500-pound  bale  30  pounds  for 
tare,  and  for  the  little  soiled  cotton  that  may  be  next  to  the  surface  of 
the  bale.  So  that  the  man  who  exports  the  cotton  does  not  pay  for  the 
ties  and  bagging  at  all. 

Senator  Begk.  Who  pays  for  them!  Somebody  pays  for  them.  There 
is  6  per  cent,  deducted  for  tare,  who  pays  it  f 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  As  you  say,  somebody  pays  it. 

Senator  Begk.  Is  it  not  deducted  from  the  purchaser  always  f  It 
must  be.  .  Everybody  can  tell  that  as  well  as  you. 

Mr.  MtTBDOGH.  It  is  the  same  way  when  they  ship  rice ;  they  do  not 
charge  for  the  tierce. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  this  country  who  pays  the  40  cents  if  it  is 
reduced  ! 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  I  suppose  it  would  go  to  the  planter. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  would  it  go  to  the  planter?  He  sells  his 
cotton  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  Yes;  he  gets  the  same  price  for  his  cotton.  You  can 
make  a  very  nice  argument  about  it,  but  it  is  so. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  must  affect  the  price  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  Every  article  of  commerce  is  put  up  in  packages,  and 
nobody  thinks  of  charging  for  the  packing.  Corn  is  put  up  in  bags ; 
meat  is  put  up  in  boxes  or  hogsheads,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  nobody 
charges  for  them ;  rice  is  put  up  in  tierces,  and  nobody  charges  for  the 
tierces ;  the  same  with  cotton.  When  an  article  is  sold  it  always  car- 
ries the  cost  of  the  package.  But  when  a  planter  puts  450  pounds  of 
cotton  into  a  bale,  puts  the  bagging  and  ties  on,  and  then  has  475 
pounds  of  stuff  which  he  hauls  5  miles  to  market,  and  sells  475  pounds 
at  10  cents  a  pound,  you  can  not  persuade  him  that  he  is  not  being  paid 
for  his  bagging  and  ties.  You  might  argue  with  him  for  a  year  and  it 
would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  him. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  establishing  the  price  of  the  article  T 

Mr.  MURDOGH.  !No ;  but  of  course  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  want  to  say  t 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  In  getting  up  your  bill,  if  you  are  going  to  follow  the 
Mills  bill  at  all 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  trust  we  shall  not. 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  I  mean  if  you  follow  the  items  in  that  bill,  which  are 
taken  from  the  present  tariff  law  item  by  item,  because  I  have  com- 
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* 

paivd  tbero ;  they  have  one  claase  in  the  free  list  in  which  they  say 
'4)urlaps  nuder  60  inches  in  width." 

Si'iiator  Aldrioh.  I  understand  that  by  a  recent  amendment  they 
bnve  agreed  to  pat  bags  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes ;  they  have.  I  do  not  know  what  they  agreed  to 
last,  bat,  still,  that  is  one  of  their  agreements.  Their  object  in  saying 
"  burlaps  nnder  60  inches  "  in  width  was  to  allow  manufactorers  of  fur- 
niture, who  use  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  burlaps  to  cover  furniture 
with,  to  get  it  free.  I  believe  the  furniture  dealers  have  made  some 
strong  representations  to  them  in  that  regard.  In  the  custom-house 
tbey  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  things  by  different  names,  in  order  to 
get  them  in,  and  in  that  way  they  can  call  our  bagging  burlaps.  We 
T^auted  a  clause  put  in  there  to  make  the  kind  of  burlaps  certain  that 
are  going  to  be  admitted  free,  because  if  you  are  going  to  admit  bur- 
laps free  they  can  bring  in  our  bagging  under  that  name. 

Ihe  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Say  <*  everything  less  than  12  ounces  per  square  yard  f 
that  would  allow  burlaps  to  come  in  free,  and  still  put  the  duty  on  the 
heavier  article. 

Tho  Chairman.  Are  those  h'ght  burlaps  made  in  this  country! 

.Mr.  Murdoch.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  been  made  here  for  a  number 
of  years ;  th('.\  used  to  be  made  here.  Thej^  are  now  made  in  Dundee, 
S<otl;uHl,  and  OalcuitJl. 

Mr.  Sturgir.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  committee  is  not  going 
t'^ recommend  free  burlaps  and  free  machinery. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  The  Mills  bill  provides  that  machinery  for  making  jute 
bagging  shall  be  admitted  free.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was  for 
pilling  it  that  way.  We  already  have  machinery  in  this  country  with 
a  rapacity  of  making  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  more  bagging  than  is  nec- 
essarj'  for  tho  crop.  I  suppose  they  thought  it  would  help  us  to  give 
us  free  machinery.  But  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  just  an  inducement  to 
>ome  other  man  to  come  in  and  put  his  machinery  in,  without  any  duty, 
to  compete  with  us,  when  we  have  paid  45  per  cent,  duty  on  ours. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  regard  it  as  beneficial  to  you  f 

Mr.  Murdoch  :  ISot  at  all^  All  our  machinery  is  made  in  England. 
We  have  had  to  pay  from  3o  to  46  per  cent,  duty — an  average  of  40  per 
of'ut.,  certainly — on  all  the  machinery  we  have. 

Senator  Beck.  If  the  machinery  should  be  admitted  free,  and  none 
of  it  made  here,  the  importation  would  not  be  hurting  any  existing 
American  industry,  would  itf 

Mr.  Murdoch.  It  would. 

Senator  Beck.  What! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  have  paid  45  per  cent,  duty  on  our  machinery. 

Senator  Beck.  Wait  a  moment.    There  is  none  of  it  made  here. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes ;  there  are  men  who  make  it  here,  but  the  Eng- 
lijih  machinery  is  better. 

Senator  Beck.  All  your  machinery  is  foreign  made  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Most  of  us  are  equipped  with  foreign-made  machinery. 

Senator  Beck.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  your  machinery  was 
foreign  made.    If  that  is  not  so,  say  so. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  They  make  superior  machinery. 

Senator  Beck.  Then  assume  that  to  be  the  case.  The  importation 
is  free;  as  none  is  made  here,  it  does  not  compete  with  or  interfere  with 
any  American  industry  engaged  in  the  making  of  that  kind  of  ma- 
chmery  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Beck.  The  oDiy  effect  of  it  would  be  that  yoa  gentlemen 
have  now  on  your  hands  a  lot  of  machinery  on  which  you  have  paid 
duty,  whereas  if  other  people  were  allowed  to  bring  in  machinery  here- 
after free  of  duty  they  could  work  cheaper  than  you  could  because  their 
machinery  would  have  cost  them  less! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Begk.  But  it^ould  not  be  any  disadvantage  to  any  Amer- 
ican industry  engaged  in  manufacturing  that  article  ? 

Mr.  MuBDOO£.  No,  sir }  not  to  speak  of.  There  are  two  houses  in 
this  country  that  make  machinery,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  English- 
made  machinery,  and  consequently  every  one  who  is  properly  eqaippe<l 
with  English  machinery  would  prefer  that  the  duty  should  remain  on. 
The  machinery  of  our  mill  cost  $150,000.  Another  man  might  come 
and  put  up  another  mill  alongside  of  us  and  have  a  machinery  in  it  of 
the  same  quality  for  $100,000  if  the  duty  was  taken  off.  But  there  are 
mills  enough  in  this  country  now  to  manufacture  bagging  for  all  the 
cotton  raised  in  one  year.  We  do  not  want  any  more  mills  to  be  put 
up  for  that  purpose  if  we  can  help  it ;  that  is,  if  they  shall  have  no  duty 
to  pay  on  their  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  bring  in  your  machinery. 

Mr.  MUBDOOH.  In  1879  to  1881. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  machiueiy 
since,  that  you  know  off 

Mr.  Mxjbdogh.  They  are  constantly  making  new  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Not  material,  I  suppose  ? 

*Mr.  Murdoch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  this  machinery  last  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  The  average  life  of  machinery  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
years,  but  by  spending  a  go^  deal  of  money  we  keep  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  goes  right  on  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  When  did  this  iudustrif  commence ;  that  is,  when 
did  you  begin  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  market! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.    Since  the  war. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Before  the  war  bagging  was  all  imported  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  It  was  all  imported. 

Senator  Aldrich.  .How  long  have  you  had  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  American  market  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  suppose  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Sturges.  There  has  only  been  a  small  importation  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  As  soon  as  mills  were  started  here  under  the  existing  tar- 
iff, of  course  we  took  control;  one  mill  was  built  after  another,  and  as 
fast  as  the  mills  were  built  the  prices  came  down. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  We  used  to  pay  12  to  14  cents  for  our  bagging. 

Senatoi:  Aldrich.  You  mean  the  planters  did  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Now  you  get  it  for  6  to  8  cents  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  About  8  to  9  cents.  Of  course  it  depends  on  tbe 
price  of  the  raw  material.  We  have  paid  3  cents  for  butts  since  I  have 
been  in  the  business.  Of  course  that  would  add  very  much  to  the  cosi 
of  bagging.    Three  cents  is  about  the  highest  I  remember  paying. 

Senator  Beck.  I  think  you  will  find  that  before  you  used  the  iron 
cotton  ties,  and  had  to  rely  upon  rope,  you  had  to  use  or  did  usea  niuch 
more  costly  kind  of  bagging. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  The  bagging  was  more  costly,  but  it  was  not  as  strong 
as  ours,  and  was  not  as  good  as  we  make  now,  for  this  reason,  that 
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^:iiiii\  cloth  was  used  then  exclusively  for  covering  cotton ;  thatgnnny- 
t Dih  was  made  with  a  fine  warp  and  heavy  filling.  I  do  not  remember 
a>)()ut  bemp ;  that  was  before  onr  time.  In  the  West  they  used  to  use 
a  little  flax  bagging,  but  the  cotton  mills  objected  to  it  and  stopped 
u^lug  it  altogether ;  it  had  the  effect  of  staining  the  cotton  when  it  got 
wet.  The  cloth  we  make  is  superior  to  the  gunny-cloth  because  it  stands 
the  rough  usage  given  to  it  in  transit }  when  it  is  put  into  the  compresses 
it  stands  the  pressure. 

The  (>HAiBMAiY.  Are  jute  butts  used  for  the  manufSacture  of  anything 
else  except  your  cotton  bagging  f 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  The  Dundee  mills  use  the  jute  butts  in  the  man- 
Qfacture  of  some  of  the  coarser  articles. 

The  CHAiBMAJiT.  For  burlaps! 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  is  for  burlaps ;  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing coarser.    They  make  a  great  variety  of  goods. 

Senator  Bbok.  Of  what  is  the  potato  bag  made  which  is  so  largely 
used  in  this  country  ?    Is  that  maide  of  jute  butts,  too  f 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  No,  sir;  I  guess  that  is  made  of  jute ;  it  is  a  heavy 
borlap,  something  like  a  grain  bag. 

Mr.  SxuBais.  It  is  muuh  coarser  than  grain  bags. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Out  of  450,000  bales  of  butts  produced  in  India  on  an 
averaf^e  yearly  we  use  400,000  bales  and  England  takes  50,000  bales. 

Th»  Ghaibman.  We  take  nearly  all  the  butts. 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  Yes,  sir. 

iSeoator  A1.DBICH.  How  many  of  that  400,000  do  you  use! 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  We  use  about  200,000  and  they  use  about  200,000  in 
the  manafactare  of  paper.  The  shorter  butts^  not  more  than  3  or  4 
inches  long,  too  short  to  spin,  are  taken  by  the  paper  manufacturers, 
and  they  use  about  200,000  bales  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  there  importers  of  these  butts  t 

Mr.  MxjBDOCH.  There  are  regular  importers  of  butts. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  if  butts  are  free  you  think  the  price  of  jute 
butts  will  be  reduced  correspondingly  f 

Mr.  MuBDOCH,  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  satisfied  of  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  If  these  jute  butts  are  wholly  used  in  our  country 
and  not  used  elsewhere,  what  is  going  to  be  the  situation  in  Calcutta  ? 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  It  would  not  affect  Calcutta  at  all ;  they  would  get 
the  8aine  price  for  their  butts  that  they  get  now.  The  duty  does  not 
add  anything  to  their  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  that  after  the  duty  is  taken  off  they  will 
get  the  same  price  and  nothing  more  T 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Have  you  stated  anywhere  in  these  papers  the 
amonnt  of  capital  employed  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  Yes,  sir. 

the  Ghaibman.  Have  you  any  trust  now  to  regulate  prices  for  pro- 
•kc'tion  t 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  No;  we  had  an  association,  but  it  broke  up  in  1885. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  was  not  a  trust,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  No;  it  was  just  an  association  where  we  curtailed 
prodnction  to  about  the  wants  of  the  country,  but  we  always  made  suf- 
ticient  to  supply  the  crop  and  carry  over  a  fair  amount  to  the  next  sea- 
BOD.   That  kept  the  prices  about  fair. 


Wednesday,  June  13, 1888. 
WIRE  AND  WIRE  RODS. 

I  ■ 

.STATEVEirr  OF  B.  H.  WOLFF. 

Mr.  Wolff,  representing  the  majority  of  wire  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  submitted  the  following  petition  : 

Gentlemen:  Yoar  petitioners,  whose  names  are  hereto  attached,  being  maun- 
facturers  and  drawers  of  wire  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  United  States,  Irrespeotive 
of  party  or  political  questions,  respectfully  urge  for  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing facts  bearing  with  hardship  on  the  business  interests  and  the  laboring  classes 
engaged  therein ;  we  respectfully  pray  that  in  revising  the  tariff  such  an  adjustment 
of  duties  may  be  made  as  shall  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  great  magority,  wbot>e 
welfare  is  identified  with  ours. 

The  wire  drawing  industry  in  this  country  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  first,  a  very  small  number  of  the  very  large  concerns  of  unlimit^^  means  and 
wealth;  and,  second,  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  establishments  with  smaller 
capital  whose  total  aggregate  output  exceeds  that  of  the  first  class. 

The  "raw  material"  of  all  wire  drawing  mills  is  termed  "wire  rods"  and  is  the 
product  of  rolling  m'ills.  The  process  of  drawing  and  manipulation  is  similar  all  over 
this  country  and  Europe  and  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  material  improvemeot 
or  radical  changes,  and  hence  in  this  respect  all  miHs  are  about  on  an  equality.  Thosa 
included  in  the  fiirst  class  being  only  four  or  five  in  number,  own  large  steel  plants 
and  rolling  mills,  roll  their  own  "wire  rods,"  while  those  of  the  second  class  have 
no  rolling  mills  and  purchase  their  "  wire  rods,"  their  raw  material,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, said  market  being  practically  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers.  These  few 
domestic  manufacturers,  only  supplying  their  own  wants  or  selling  only  such  a  small 
(]^uantity  to  others  that  practically  they  are  not  in  the  market,  there  is  no  compe- 
tition elcept  fVom  without.  This  has  created  monopoly.  The  cost  of  rolling  rodti  iu 
this  country  from  billets  adds  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent,  to  their  value,  while  we  of 
the  second  class,  "your  petitioners,"  not  so  favored,  are  hampered  by  a  duty  of  45  |>er 
'cent,  ad  valorem  on  some,  while  others  is  six- tenths  cents  per  pound  on  our  raw  ma- 
terial, which  closes  our  works  or  compels  their  operation  with  the  prospect  of  failare 
certain  at  no  distant  day.  The  business  policy  of  these  few  large  concerns  is  snob  as 
to  supply  the  home  market  with  the  finishiMl  wire  at  prices  we  can  not  produce  it  for; 
they  still  have  a  large  margin  of  profit  on  their  output  of  wire  rods  by  means  of  the 
tariff  now  existing.  It  can  not  even  he  said  in  favor  of  the  wire  rod  rolling  business 
in  this  country  that  the  public  is  benefited  by  its  operation  to  any  great  extent  in  far- 
nishiug  employment  and  distribution  of  good  wages.  The  manner  of  operating  them 
is  such  that  comparatively  few  men  are  engaged  therein  and  of  these  the  '*boss" 
roller  gets  the  lion's  share  of  wages  whiJe  he  hires  his  helpers  at  as  small  pay  as  meu 
can  be  got  for  who  work  in  competition  with  one  another,  while  the  half  dozen  owners 
reap  the  golden  harvest  flowing  into  their  hands  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  petitioners 
by  means  of  "the  tariff." 

Your  honorable  committee  might  say  to  us,  if  these  people  have  such  a  bonanza  in 
wire  rod  rolling,  why  don't  you  go  in  and  do  likewise  ?  Your  petitioners  respectfully 
state  that  "capital,"  no  matter  now  great  the  present  inducement  might  appear, can 
not  be  persuaded  to  embark  in  enterprises  whose  returns  are  so  entirely  depending 
on  artificial  conditions  and  in  which  investment-s  of  milions  might  bo  rendered  worth- 
less by  a  single  election. 

Your  petitioners  might  further  be  asked  if  you  want  cheap  "wire  rods"  why  not 
also  put  down  the  duty  on  wire  finished  and  thus  benefit  a  still  greater  oommnnity 
of  interests,  the  great  mass  of  consumers.  In  answer,  we  say  that,  excepting  in  tbo 
matter  of  **  rods"  as  the  raw  material,  all  drawers  in  this  country  are  practically  on 
the  same  level  regardless  of  section  or  place,  but  that  the  difference  in  the  scale  of 
wages  in  this  country  and  foreign  countries  is  such,  aud  so  great,  that  without  prac- 
tically prohibitive  duties  as  now  existing  on  the  wire,  the  entire  business,  rod  rolling 
and  wire  drawing  would  be  wiped  out,  and  with  it,  many  allied  industries  depending 
thereon.  • 
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A  wire  drawer's  wages  in  foreign  oonntries  is  from  60  to  70  cents  per  da^,  while  in 
this  coantry  it  is  fix>m  $2.50  to  $4  per  day.  In  view  of  these  fftots,  which  can  he 
Tciified  easily^  your  petitioners  respectfally  ask,  not  that  the  tariff  shall  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  oppress  the  domestic  manufactnrors  of  rods  or  kill  it,  bnt  that  the  duty 
on  oar  raw  material,  '^  the  foreign  wire  rods/'  may  be  so  adjusted  that  while  allowing 
the  domestic  manufacturers  a  reasonable  fair  return  on  their  operations,  we  shall  not 
be  placed  at  their  mercy  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  many  to  baild  up  a  monopoly. 
We  therefore  pray  that  the  clause  in  the  metal  scheciule  referring  to  this  suDJect 
be  made  to  read  thus: 

^' Ail  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round,  oval,  Hat,  square,  or  any  other  shape, 
of&ny  gau^e  or  size,  in  coils,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound." 

Your  petitioners  further  pray  that  should  it  he  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
coantry  at  large,  that  some  reduction  be  made  from  the  present  duties  on  pig-iron 
and  biUets  that  such  reduction  may  be  made  proportionately  to  apply  to  wire  rods, 
so  that  both  classes  wire  drawers  may  be  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  their  '*  raw 
material "  wire  rods. 

'Trasting  these  points  may  be  favorably  considered  and  acted  on,  your  memorial- 
ists sobscribe  themselves : 

H.  Belmer  &.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cincinnati  Barbed  Wire  Fence  Co.,  James 
Launon,  president,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Keeve  &  Chester,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio:  TheAlbertNailCo,  New  York;  Griswold  Bros.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  K.  H. 
Wolff  &  Co.,  Limited,  R.  H.  Wolff,  president,  New  York ;  Cary  A  Moen,  New 
York;  The  American  Wire  Nail  Co.,  B.  H.  Gedge,  secretary,  Covin^on,  Ky.; 
N.  O.  Nelson  Maunfactoring  Co. ,  Saint  Louis ;  American  Wire  Co.,  Saint  Louis ; 
American  Barb  Wire  (Jo.,  H.  O.  Nelson,  president,  Saint  Louis,  Mb. ;  Horace 
Lamb  &  Co., Northampton,  Mass. ;  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Spencer,  Mass. ;  Geo.W. 
Prentiss  &.  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  j  Palmer  Wire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Palmer, 
Mass. ;  Illinois  Wire  Co.,  East  Saint  Louis,  111. ;  Freeman  Wire  Co.,  C.  L.  Free- 
man, president;  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  Hazard  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Charles Parrish,  president,  Wilkesbarro,  Pa.;  Stewart  &  Co.,  South  Easton, 
Pa.;  Philadelphia  Wire  Works,  Thos.  Hamilton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  P.  Tolman 
&  Co.,  Harrison,  Me. ;  California  Wire  Works,  San  Francisco,  CaL ;  United 
States  Wire  Nail  Works,  Dan'l  A.  Chenoweth,  president,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  WolflF,  if  you  please,  state  your  residence,  your 
business,  etc.^  and  then  go  on  with  whatever  statement  you  may  hare 
to  make. 

Mr.  WoLFP.  My  name  is  E.  H.  Wolflfj  I  represent  E.  H.  Wolft 
Company,  Limited,  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  to  One  hundred  and 
eigbteenth  street  and  Harlem  Eiver,  New  York  City;  we  are  manufact- 
nrers  of  wire  and  wire  springs. 

Presenting  the  case  of  our  side  of  the  rod  question,  we  do  not  wish 
to  assail  the  protective  feature  of  the  tariff,  for  we  believe  in  a  protec- 
tion safficient,  on  every  article  that  is  manufactured  here  in  suificient 
qoantities  to  supply  our  requirements,  to  cover  the  difference  between 
wages  here  and  in  Europe. 

We  protest,  however,  against  a  protection  too  much  in  excess  of  that, 
particularly  when  home  industry  can  not  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  market,  and  when  such  high  protection  would  favor  a  few  wealthy 
and  powerful  corporations  at  the  expense  of  a  large  number  of  smaller 
concerns  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  which  threatens  to  break 
op  their  legitimate  business  and  to  ruin  them.  Imported  rods  cost 
Ul  to  $42,  including  duties,  lauded  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  What  sized  rods  f 

Mr.  WoLFP.  No.  6.  The  large  sizes  cost  between  $2  and  $3  more 
l)€r  ton. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  No.  6  the  rod  used  in  drawing  wiret 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  mostly  used  in  drawing  wire. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  other  number  is  used! 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  larger  size,  from  No.  6  down  to  No.  00.  On  No.  6 
and  larger  we  pay  a  duty  of  about  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  that  is  ^ 
cents  per  pound.    On  No.  6  we  pay  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.   The  coarser 
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sizes  oost  from  $2  to  $3  more  per  ton  to  import  than  the  No.  6  rods.    I 
suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  rods  are  No.  6  rods. 

The  Ohaib3)£AN.  Is  this  the  paragraph  of  the  tariff  that  governs 
your  case: 

Iron  or  steel  wire,  smaller  than  No.  5  and  not  smaller  than  No.  10  wire  gauge,  l\ 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Excose  me.    That  is  in  reference  to  finished  wire. 
The  GHAiBSiAN.  No.  6  is  higher  than  No.  5  t 
Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  lighter  gauge. 

The  Ohaibman.  This  must  be  the  paragraph  of  the  tariff  law  that 
yoa  refer  to : 

Iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail,  and  fence,  wire  rods,  round,  in  coils  and  loope,  not 
lighter  than  No.  5  wire  gauge,  valued  at  3^  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  the  olaose.  That  includes  sizes  coarser  than 
No.  6. 

The  Ohaibman.  ^^Iron  or  steel,  flat  with  longitudinal  ribs  for  the 
manufacture  of  fencing,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound."  That  is 
another  thing  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  another  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  use  "So.  6  largely  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  No.  6  is  used  mostly. 

The  Ohaibman.  Why  rather  than  No.  5? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Because  it  is  cheaper  to  draw  it  down  to  finer  sizes  and 
it' does  not  require  so  much  reducing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  principally  because  it  pays  a  lower  duty;  is 
not  that  itt 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  incidental. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  No.  5  wire  cost  duty  paidt 

Mr.  Wolff.  About  $43. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Per  tout 

Mr.  Wolff.  Per  ton.  That  is  owing  to  the  higher  duty,  for  all  the 
coarser  sizes;  from  No.  5,  go  to  the  six-tenths  duty,  and  No.  6  goes  to  the 
omnibus  clause. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Oo  on  with  your  statement  now. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Bods  made  in  the  Cnited  States  on  the  improved  rod 
mills  can,  I  am  informed,  be  produced  at  about  $35  per  ton.  That  is 
my  information.  The  gentlemen  with  me  have  some  figures  to  substan- 
tiate it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  sizes  are  you  talking  about  nowt 

'Mr.  Wolff.  The  average  sizes. 

The  Ohaibman.  No.  5  or  No.  6;  what  are  they  produced  from? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Some  rods  can  be  rolled  at  less  than  that.  They  can 
roll  more  weight  in  a  given  time  than  of  the  thin  rods. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  they  produced  from  billets  or  slabs t 

Mr.  Wolff.  They  are  produced  from  billets. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  cost  of  rolling  No.  6  rods  from  bUlets! 
Do  you  know  what  that  would  bef 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  am  informed  it  is  between  $5  and  $6  per  ton^  but  I  shall 
produM  some  estimates  on  this  point. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  we  will  get  at  that  hereafter. 

Mr.  Wolff.  As  I  say,  rods  can  be  made  in  the  United  States  by  im- 
proved mills,  at  $35  a  ton  thereby  giving  the  few  powerful  mills  who 
make  their  own  rods  an  advantage  over  the  wire  mills  who  have  to  boy 
their  rods  in  the  market  of  about  $7  per  ton.    Wire  at  the  pride  at 
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which  it  is  being  sold  at  present  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  past,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  $41  or  $42  per  ton,  leaves 
abeolately  no  profit  whatsoever,  and  in  many  cases,  either  owing  to 
sizes  or  location,  it  is  sold  with  a  loss. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  I  guess  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  can  sub8ta:)tiate  that.  Whilst  the  large  number  of 
smaller  mills  who  have  to  buy  their  rods  are  either  losing  money  or 
moDing  their  plants  for  glory,  the  few  large  mills  who  make  their  own 
rods  tarn  out  each  from  20,000  to  80,000  tons  of  wire  per  year,  and  are 
enabled  to  make  a  very  large  profit  alone  on  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  rods.  This  can  be  easily  figured.  The  truth  of  this  is  plainly  shown 
by  the  constant  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  large  mills  who  make 
their  own  rods,  whilst  the  large  number  of  small  mills,  who  have  to  buy 
their  rods,  are  continually  losing  ground,  a  number  of  them  having  been 
foieed  into  bankruptcy  within  the  last  two  years.  Whilst  we  are  pray- 
ing for  relief,  we  only  ask  for  a  reasonable  reduction  which  would  af- 
ford the  few  rod  mills  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  sufficient 
protection,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  sufficient  encouragement  for  the 
building  of  new  mills  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  wire  mills  who 
do  Bot  make  their  own  rods. 

At  present  there  are  no  such  sources  here  from  which  to  supply  the 
rods.  Bods  are  not  obtainable  in  the  market,  as  a  rule,  except  here. 
aod  there. 

There  may  be  a  few  mills  who  make  a  few  more  rods  than  they  them- 
wires  can  consume,  which  they  would  sell  to  their  neighbors  or  sell  at 
any  favorable  point  where  they  could  get  rid  of  them  to  advantage. 

Senator  Harris.  As  a  rule  you  have  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market 
for  the  rods  you  consume  f 

Mr.  WoLPP.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Entirely! 

Mr.  WoLPF.  Entirely ;  particularly  for  the  eastern  mills.  They  could 
not  think  of  getting  rods  from  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  you  that  practically  there  are  no 
domestic  rod  mills  that  make  rods  for  sale  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes;  that  is  my  experience,  and  I  think  that  can  be 
substantiated. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understand  you  these  rods  are  made  at  a 
profitt 

Mr.  Wolff.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  they  will  not  sell  them  if  they  can 
»U  them  at  a  profit  of  $6  or  $7  per  ton,  as  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  in  the  first 
pbce,  to  go  to  your  competitors  to  buy  your  material ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  I  suppose  they  are  not  inclined  to  sell  them  to  you  even  if  they 
^ve  a  surplus  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  point  as  to  why,  if  it 
is  flo  profitable,  establishments  do  not  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  I  can  not  say. 

TheCHAiRiiAN.  All  right.    I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Under  the  tariff  of  1873  steel  wire  rods  were  assessed 
*t  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  tariff  of  1883  was  supposed 
to  reduce  duties;  instead  of  that  it  raised  the  duties  on  large  sizes,  in- 
clading  No.  5,  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  about  55  per  cent., 
on  No.  6  to  45  per  cent.  Under  the  old  tariff'  of  1873  it  was  30  per  cent. 
all  arouDd  on  steel  wire  rods, 

8  TAR 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  The  x>erceDtage  would  be  determiDed  by  the  price 
of  the  rods,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Wolff,  It  always  is. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  in  1883,  when  the  tariff 
was  changed,  those  rods  would  have  been  equal  to  that  percentage? 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  was  a  year  or  two  after  the  boom,  and  prices  had 
not  as  yet  come  down  to  a  normal  condition.  But  in  1878  and  1879 
rods  were  probably  as  cheap  as  they  ever  were;  they  were  very  cheap 
at  that  time,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Then  the  cry  was  raised  by  the  rod-makers  for  more  protection  to  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  Europe  and  supply  American  wire  mills 
with  rods.  Their  wish  was  granted,  but  instead  of  supplying  tlie 
market  with  rods  they  built  more  rod  mills  of  their  own,  extended  their 
production  of  wire,  and  thus  aided  by  the  increased  tariff,  are  con- 
stantly increasing  their  large  plants,  gradually  ruining  and  driving 
out  of  the  market  the  large  number  of  smaller  mills,  thereby  wiping 
out  many  hard-earned  investments  of  legitimate  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, and  depriving  thousands  of  working-men  of  their  livelihood, 
all  loyal  and  deserving  citizens  who 'certainly  are  as  much  entitled  to 
consideration  as  any  other  class  of  manufacturers,  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful and  influential  they  may  be.  As  we  want  fair  play  and  justice  to 
everybody,  we  suggest  that  your  honorable  committee  should  examine 
the  representatives  of  both  sides  in  reference  to  cost  of  making  rods 
and  wire,  market  value  of  same,  and  any  other  matters  which  may  tend 
to  enlighten  your  honorable  committee  on  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  that  is 
what  we  want  you  to  help  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  want  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  that  end  and  give 
you  all  the  information  I  have. 

The  Ghaibman.  Tell  us  all  you  want. 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  have  submitted  a  circular  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee in  which  we  have  expressed  with  more  clearness,  perhaps,  what 
we  desire. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  want  some  changes  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  want  some  changes  in  the  tariff.  We  desire  to  have 
all  rods  classed  under  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  irre- 
spective of  gauge  and  size. 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is  a  reduction  of  one-half. 

Mr.  Wolff.  One-half.  After  the  other  side  has  been  heard  and  the 
subject  has  been  fully  investigated,  then  of  course  your  honorable  com- 
mittee will  conclude  what  is  fair  and  equitable,  what  they  ought  to 
have  and  what  we  are  entitled  to. 

The  Ghaibkan.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  the  kind  of  wire  that 
you  make  out  of  a  ton  of  steel  rods  No^  61 

Mr.  Wolff.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  sizes  and  the  quality,  for 
what  purposes  the  wire  is  to  be  used. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  what  use  you  put  the  wire! 

Mr.  Wolff.  Take  fences,  for  instance. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  mean  the  average  cost  to  the  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  business  only. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Even  those  mills  are  not  all  alike ;  there  is  some  differ- 
ence. Some  mills  manage  to  run  cheaper  than  others ;  some  get  cheaper 
help. 

The  Ghaibman.  Take  it  on  the  average  and  what  does  it  cost?  What 
does  it  cost  you,  for  instance  t 
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Mr.  Wolff.  Sizes  down  to  No.  12  and  No.  12^  gauge  can  be  run- any- 
where, I  believe,  from  $8  to  $9  a  ton  from  No.  (>  rods. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  want  those  rods  to  come  in  at  three- tenths  of  a 
cent  per  poand ;  that  would  be  how  much  per  ton  t 

Mr.  WoLFP.  That  would  be  about  $0.72. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  to 
produce  a  ton  of  wire,  or  exactly  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  $8 
or  $9? 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  the  cost  of  labor,  interest  on  your  investment, 
and  fuel  used.  Of  course,  since  the  western  mills  have  got  to  using 
natoral  gas,  they  can  produce  that  class  of  wire  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Senator  Habbis.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  statement  showing  the. 
exact  cost  of  material,  the  exact  cost  of  labor,  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  plant,  etc.,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  exact  cost  of  manufactur- 
iDgatou  of  wlret 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  just  now  prepared  to  do  it;  I  can 
do  it  hereafter. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  wish  you  had  been  prepared  to  do  it  in  the  first 
part  of  your  statement  here. 

Sraator  Aldbich.  Senator  Harris,  do  you  mean  wire  rods,  or  wire  t 

Senator  Habbis.  I  am  dealing  with  wire  now.  He  is  a  wire  manu- 
facturer, I  understand. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  want  to  get  your  raw 
material  in  at  a  duty  of  $6.72  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  get.  If  you  will 
allow  me  for  one  moment,  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  there  are  some 
inconsistencies  in  the  tariff  which  I  do  not  want  to  touch  upon  at  all. 
Under  the  present  tariff,  1  pay  45  per  cent,  duty  on  cast-steel  rods,  and 
there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  them  sold.  When  I  enhance  the 
value  of  those  rods  live  times,  the  cost  of  turning  them  into  the  finest 
wires,  50  cents  to  $1  per  pound,  under  the  old  tariff  I  am  protected  just 
from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  yet  they  are  forcing  me,  and  have  done  so  . 
e\er  since  that  tariff' existed,  to  pay  46  per  cent,  duty ;  on  cast-steel  rods, 
and  after  I  pa^'^  the  highest  skilled  labor  and  raise  the  value  of  those 
goods  50  cents  and  a  dollar  a  pound,  they  protect  me  just  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  manufacture  is  not  confined  to  drawing 
the  wire  at  $9  a  ton. 

Mi,  Wol*pf.  No,  sir;  I  also  make  finer  goods. 

Tbe  Ghaibkan.  How  much  of  your  business  is  of  the  $9-a-ton  draw- 
ing?     • 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  suppose  two-thirds  of  it 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  make  a  8till  finer  wire  that  costs  yon  a 
great  deal  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  making  finer  wires,  where  we 
^  only  protected  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  under  the  present  tariff". 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  it  cost  per  ton  to 
<lraw  the  finest  wires  from  this  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Some  probably  cost  us  "25  to  30  cents  a  pound  to  draw, 
aad  some  cost  more  than  that — 50  to  60  cents  a  pound.  Of  course, 
there  ig  only  a  limited  amount  sokl. 

Senator  Bbok.  What  do  you  U8e  that  lor  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  For  clock  springs,  hair  springs,  and  for  all  such  things 
as  those — ^the  fine  classes  of  wires. 

TheCHAiEMAN.  Piano  wire? 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  do  not  make  piauo  wire. 
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The  Ghaibhan.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  wire  such  as  you  have  jagt 
described  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  is  the  same  as  on  the  compiou  wire,  which  is  about 
2^  to  3  cents  a  pound.    No  discrimiuation  is  made  in  tbe  tariff*. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  fine  wire  you  have  described  pay  a  spe- 
cific duty,  or  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Spe«5ific  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  it  imported  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  There  is  not  so  very  much  of  it,  but  we  come  in  compe- 
tition with  it  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  you  are  able  to  manufacture  it  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir ;  we  manage  to  make  it.  We  do  not  make  any 
money  on  it,  though. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  that  fine  wire, 
and  not  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  A  specific  duty. 

Senator  Harris.  What  does  that  specific  duty  amount  to  ad  valorem} 

Mr.  Wolff.  According  to  the  price  of  the  wire.  In  some  cases  5  per 
cent.,  in  some  cases  3,  and  in  some  cases  1  per  cent.  For  instance,  in 
making  drill  rods,  we  have  to  import  a  very  superior  grade  of  English 
oast  steel.  We  could  not  use  American  steel,  and  would  not  use  it  if 
they  would  make  a  present  of  it  to  us,  because  we  could  not  afford  to 
lose  our  reputation  by  using  it.  If  we  had  to  pay  25  cents  a  pound  for 
English  cast  steel  we  would  rather  pay  it  than  to  use  the  Americau 
article,  for  if  we  used  the  American  cast  steel  and  our  articles  were  re- 
jected it  would  be  a  very  severe  loss  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  make  it  heret 

Mr.  Wolff.  No  5  and  if  they  pretended  they  could  we  could  not 
afford  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  they  did  make  just  as  good  steel  here 
as  in  England? 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  can  not  take  the  risk.  Mr.  Moen  has  been  in  that 
'business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  he  has  done  the  same  thing.  In 
England  they  make  a  special  business  of  making  these  rods.  We  use 
only  limited  quantities ;  no  one  is  going  to  fix  up  a  rod  mill  for  that  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Albrigh.  What  is  the  highest  foreign  cost  of  the  best  cast 
steel  wire  rods  that  you  buy  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  buy  some  from  6  to  8  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  the  present  duty  on  thosef 

Mr.  Wolff.  -Forty-five  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  does  it  happen  to  be  45  per  cent.t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Because  they  are  rated  over  3^  cents  a  pound  in  value. 
They  come  in  under  the  omnibus  clause  at  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrigh..  Is  7  cents  a  pound  a  fair  average! 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  import  some  for  10  cents,  but  most  of  them  at  from 
6  to  7. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Take  the  10  cents,  that  is  $224  a  ton,  and  the 
duty  is  45  per  cent.,  which  would  be  about  $100  a  ton,  would  it  notf 

Mr.  WOL^F.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  And  you  ask  to  have  the  duty  made  $6.72  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  would  not  insist  upon  that. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is  what  you  ask.  That  is  what  yon  say  yoa 
want. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Excuse  me.  I  want  to  compare  that  with  the  protec- 
tion we  have  on  the  wire.  That  would  certainly  be  just,  for  my  protec- 
tion on  the  wire  which  we  make  from  that  is  nothing  at  aU. 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  Toa  asked  that^  and  read  it  a  moment  Skgo  to  as. 
That  woald  be  $100  a  ton  redaced  to  f  6.72,  which  would  be  the  same 
duty  DOW  levied  on  pig-iron. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  ask  it  on  the  following  grounds:  In  the  first  place 
they  can^t  be  made  here,  that  is  positive.  I  can  prove  that.  In  the 
second  place  even  then  it  would  be  a  higher  protection  than  what  I  have 
on  the  wire  after  I  enhance  the  value  of  the  wire  by  skilled  labor  to  six 
or  ten  times  the  value  of  the  material  itself.  On  that  basis  I  a«k  you 
if  that  would  not  be  fair! 

The  Chaibmak.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there  how  much  of  that  manu- 
factured material  is  imported  on  these  fine  wires  such  as  you  are  now 
deKribingf 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  very  much  in  tonnage. 

Senator  Habbi^.  About  how  many  tons  are  consumed  in  the  course 
of  a  year  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Of  that  fine  class  of  wire  f 

Senator  Habbis.  Yes;  that  class  of  which  we  import  1,000  tons,  as 
joa  think. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  about  all  there  is  consumed  here — 1,000  tons. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  not  make  that  dass  of  wire  yourselves  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  that  wire.  I  thought  you  had  refer- 
ence to  rods. 

Senator  Habbis.  ^o. 

The  Chaibman.  I  had  reference  to  wire.    You  say  that  you  are , 
obliged  to  <!ome  in  competition  with  the  manufactured  products  of  this 
kifld  of  wire. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  I  ask  you  how  much  of  this  wire  which  gives 
yon  snch  severe  competition  is  imported  annually  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  About  as  much  as  is  made  here,  I  presume.  I  have  not 
looked  np  the  statistics.    It  is  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  About  how  many  common  steel  rods  are  imported! 

ilr.  Wolff.  My  idea  is  about  160,000  tons. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  say  that  those  can  be  made  here  at  $35  a 
ton^  and  they  cost  to  import  $42  or  $43,  which  is  a  difiference  of  from 
Vi  to  18  per  ton.  On  150,000  tons  that  would  amount  to  $1,200,000 
of  profit.  In  other  words,  they  could  be  made  here  by  American  man- 
nfactorers  at  a  profit  of  $1,200,000  if  they  were  made  here  and  sold  at 
the  price  at  which  imported  rods  are  sold.  How  much  does  a  rod  mill 
^t !  Is  it  an  expensive  plant  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Well,  I  have  not  very  reliable  figures.  My  figures  are 
•>nly  what  I  learned  from  other  people  who  are  with  me  and  who  have 
more  reliable  figures  than  I  have.    My  presumption  is  about  $100,000 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  why  you  or  the  gen- 
tlemen you  represent  should  not  build  rod  mills  with  that  certain  pro- 
Qt  before  you  of  that  amount  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  In  the  first  place  the  number  of  small  mills  do  not  con- 
^J°*^  enough  rods  to  run  a  mill  for  their  ov7n  consumption,  averaging 
^Dout  4,000  to  6,000  tons  each.  If  they  put  down  a  modem  rod  mill 
^^J  would  be  compelled  to  make  about  25,000  tons,  and  as  the  smaller 
•Dills  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  in  disposing  of  these  rods  to 
each  other  the  distance  would  be  to  their  disadvantage  in  distributing 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  they  buy  foreign  rods  in  the  same  way,  and 
^^y  ha?e  to  distribute  those. 
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Cost  No.  6  wire  rods  (per  ton  2,340  poondB). 


Labor  (other  aheet) $3,109 

FaeUgaa) 550 

Bepaira 800 

Rolls,  tnrning,  etc 350 

Oily  waate,  and  supplies 400 

Stock,    2,380   pounds,    at 

$-«.50 $30.26 

Scale,  100  ponnds,  at  — .. .        .  00 
Sorap,  40  poondsi  at  il7..       .90 

29.960 


(General  expenses fO.^r^O 

Saperintendent 1*^J 

Royalty KH) 

Interest ^^'^O 

Other  expenses lOO 

36.0«9 


Wiigm  rod  mill. 


HUlsper 
groMton. 

1  Toiler 330 

lafisistant  roller 162 

1  HNighfr 0H8 

1  rougher 104 

1  catcher 077 

Ihook OGO 

1  bender 102 

1  beuder 106 

1  bender 110 

1  finisher 112 

thook 066 

]  hook^ 4....W 060 

Ihook 042 

Head  oat 044 

Ipicknp ; 066 

Ihook 044 

Ireel 062 

Itakeoffreel 060 

1  heater.. 175 


IQIlsper 
groMtoD. 

1  helper 175 

1  heater 075 

1  helper 075 

1  telegraph .'.  070 

1  telegraph 070 

1  eogiueer..... 0t>5 

1  engineer 06ii 

loiter : 040 

1  stocker 053 

1  stocker  helper 043 

1  bnudler 04.' 

1  handler , U45 

1  bnndler 045 

1  pall  back m 

1  nreman 


>'> 


1  weigh-master 045 

Ishearsman 045 

3  laborers,  at  .032  each m 

3  laborers,  at  .0266  each (H) 


The  figures  give  the  namber  of  men  employed  in  a  rod  mill  as  42. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  That  is  about  right. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  yon  had  better  go  on  with  your  statement, 
and  then  if  there  is  anything  that  is  not  right  tUese  gentlemen  can  be 
heard  afterwards. 

Mr.  Douglass.  This  shows  the  wages  paid  to  men  employed  there, 
$3.10;  fuel  and  gas,  at  55  cents:  repairs,  80  cents;  rolls,  turning,  etc., 
35  cents;  oil,  waste,  and  supplies,  40  cents;  stock,  2,380  pounds  at 
$28.50,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  40  pounds  of  scrap  at  $17  per  ton, 
leaving  the  cost  of  stock  $29.98 ;  and  total  cost  of  rods  $36,009  per  tou. 
That  is  the  basis  of  two  years  ago.  .Since  that  time  there  have  bc^n 
great  improvements  constantly  being  made.  Mr.  Oliver  estimates  the 
difference  between  rods  and  billets  at  $3.10;  then,  the  duty  now  \ii 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  wages  paid  to  employes  of  rod  mills,  which, 
a8  seen  above,  is  $3.10. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  The  chairman  of  the  Hartman  Steel  Company  is  here, 
and  antliorizea  me  to  say  that  those  figures  are  not  correct,  and  that  be 
will  furnish  the  committee  with  the  actual  figures  of  ^cost  of  manufact- 
uring by  that  company. 

Senator  AxBBiCH.  I  thipk  that  is  a  very  good  idea.  We  want  tbd 
facts. 

Mr.  Stiblino.  May  I  ask  the  committee  to  note  this  fact:  That  the 
relation  of  duty  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  finishing  is  deceptive.  We  not 
only  require  protection  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  ibis  vonn- 
try,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  but  we  also  desire  pro- 
teiction  tc  cover  the  increased  cost  of  suppliesi  tbB  coaly  and  tlie  thousaiid 
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Mr.  BoEfiLiKO.  I  don't  buy  any  English  steel. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Moen  does  not  say  so,  though. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Moen  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Wolff.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here  that  can  substantiate 
what  I  say. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  mean  to  say  that  in 
this  country  we  can  not  produce  this  fine  crucible  cast-steel  equal  to 
the  English  production  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  what  I  say. 

The  Ghaibmaiy.  To  what  is  that  owing;  lack  of  skill  in  production, 
}r  to  defective  material  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  English  people  have  been  working  certain  brands 
}f  Swedes  iron  for  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Gould  we  not  do  thatt 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  don't  know.    I  never  investigated  that. 

The  Chaibmai^.  I  ask  that  question.  If  we  had  the  same  material , 
."ould  we  not  probably  do  as  well  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  suppose  if  they  had  Swedes  iron  free  of  duty  here 
'hey  could. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  would  itf 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  they  used  Swedes  iron  T 

Senator  Aldbioh.  No.    If  they  had  Swedes  iron  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Wolff.  They  can  not  compete  with  the  English  now  with  the 
high  duty  on  Swedes  iron. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Are  there  no  ores  in  this  country  that  will  make 
a  quality  of  iron  equal  to  Swedes  iront 

Mr.  Wolff.  Not  (hat  I  know  of. 

Senator  Beck.  My  general  recollection  of  the  effect  of  the  t<estimony 
tiken  before  is,  that  Swedes  iron  had  to  be  used  to  make  that  fine 
steel.  The  witnesses  went  on  to  describe  about  the  character  of  the  ma* 
terial  and  that  exactness  and  skill  required  in  the  workmen  to  which 
we  have  not  yet  arrived.    That  was  about  the  substance,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  My  question  went  to  the  extent  that,  having  the 
same  Swedes  iron  (whether  duty  paid  or  not,  of  course,  makes  no  differ- 
ence iD  the  quality),  whether  we  can  make  as  good  cast-steel  as  the  En- 
glish people  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Experience  and  skill  amount  to  a  good  deal.  For  in- 
staDce,  the  Germans  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  make  fine  cast- 
steel,  but  when  they  want  fine  steel  rods  of  the  best  quality,  to  a  great 
extent  they  have  to  go  to  England  to  buy  them.  So  in  this  country, 
aud  it  is  so  everywhere ;  it  is  also  true  of  France,  and  I  believe  that 
even  Swedish  manufacturers  get  their  finest  grades  of  tool  steel  from 
^Dgland,  sending  their  iron  to  England  first  and  having  it  converted 
into  English  crucible  steel  by  the  English  workmen  and  then  sending 
it  back  to  Sweden. 

The  Chaibman.  That,  after  all,  is  a  very  small  item. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  not  a  very  large  item  in  the  consump- 
tion of  rods,  butit  shows  the  hardship  of  an  inconsistent  tariff. 

The  Chaibman.  It  shows  that  if  we  could  provide  a  different  rate  of 
daty  for  your  manufactured  products,  or  some  special  duty  for  this  fine 
micible  steel,  that  can  only  be  made  in  England,  we  might  reach  the 
resnlt  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  greedy  on  this  question  of  fine 
cast-steel  rods.  Anything  reasonable  will  do  on  that;  but  not,  when  I 
have  no  protection  on  wire  at  all,  to  pay  45  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material. 
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That  is  oat  of  all  reasoi^  On  rods  valued  'above  5  cents  t  think  a  duty  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  would  eventually  do;  but  still  I  would 
not  buy  it  here,  and  we  could  not  make  it  here  satisfactorily.  When  we 
go  to  England  there  are  many  well  reputed  makers;  one  has  the  repu- 
tation of  making  one  kind,  and  another  has  the  reputation  of  making 
another ;  and  we  never  think  of  going  to  anybody  else,  for  they  have  the 
reputation.    I  can  not  explain  all  these  details. 

The  Ohaibmjln.  It  is  hardly  necessary.  I  think  we  get  the  i^eneral 
idea.    Are  there  others  on  your  side  who  now  wish  to  be  heard  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  will  state  that  they  desire  to  be  heard,  but  not  until 
the  other  side  has  been  heard. 

STATBMEHT  OF  GEORGE  T.  OLIVES, 

Of  Oliver  4'  SoherU  Wire  Co,,  Limited,  wire  manufacturere,  Pitteburghf  Pa, 
Mr.  OliVEB  : 

,  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committeie,  I  have  read  this 
morning  for  the  first  time  the  paper  presented  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  preceded  me  (Mr.  Wolff)  and  his  confreres  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  This  petition  has  also  been  presented 
informally  to  this  committee.  The  gentlemen  in  this  paper  occupy  the 
anomalous  position  of  petitioning  ^r  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  what 
they  use,  and  the  retention  of  a  high  duty  on  what  they  make.  The 
clean,  cool  selfishness  of  such  a  position  is  so  apparent  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  refer  further  to  their  petition. 

Now,  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  gentlemen  who  sign  this  x>etition  and 
of  the  firms  and  companies  named  there.  I  find  here  three  signatures; 
F.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  Americi^n  Wire  Company,  and 
the  American  Barb  Wire  Company,  all  of  Saint  Louis.  The  Is.  O. 
Nelson  Company  never  bought  a  pound  of  wire,  never  drew  any 
wire,  are  in  the  lead-pipe  business,  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  wire  industry.  The  American  Wire  Company  and  the  American 
Barb  Wire  Company  are  identical.  They  have  two  corporate  names, 
because  one  of  them  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  barbed  wire  under  a 
license,  while  the  other  one  is- engaged  in  what  we  call  ^^moonshining." 
But  they  are  both  the  same  concern  and  they  are  both  officered  by  the 
same  men.  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  is  the  president.  I  mention  this  merely 
to  show  that  the  gentlemen  have  ^^  padded  'f  their  petition  so  as  to  pre- 
sent an  array  ot  names  which  looks  formidable,  but  means  nothing. 

Senator  HisooOK.  What  is  moonshiningf 

Mr.  Oliyek.  It  is  manufacturing  in  opposition  to  the  patents  con- 
trolled by  the  Washburn  and  Moen  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Chaibdiaj^.  One  company  is  paying  a  license  and  the  other  is 
^'moonshining.'' 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  cheated  in  the  oper- 
ation f 

Mr.  Oliver.  Both,  I  presume,  or  else  the  patentee ;  I  don't  know 
which.  None  of  these  three  concerns  draw  wire ;  the  last  two  named 
are  barbed  wire  manufacturers.  They  buy  their  wire  from  us,  from 
Mr.  Moen,  and  other  manufacturers,  and  perhaps  from  Mr.  Wolff*,  and 
then  put  the  barbs  on  it  and  send  it  into  the  market. 

Mr.  Wolff.  There  are  still  twenty- three  concerns  that  do  draw  wire. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  aggregate  total,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  of  tbe 
manufacture  of  all  the  signers  to  this  petition  (and  we  have  allowed 
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iiberally  to  each  one)  is  61,600  tons,  of  which  at  least  25,000  tons  are 
made  by  two  of  the  signers,  whose  mills  are  almost  within  gunshot  of 
each  other,  and  who' could  build  a  modern  rod  mill  and  supply  them- 
sdvee  just  as  well  as  not.  These  two  mills  are  the  Iowa  Barb  Wire 
Company,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  of  which  my  friend  Mr.  Douglass  is  treas- 
orerj  aud  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  almost  adjoining.  These  two 
concerns  make  at  least  25,000  tons.    Am  I  not  right,  Mr.  Douglass  f 

Mr.  DouaLAss.  In  round  figures,  yes. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Here,  then,  are  61,600  tons  of  product  which  want  a 
low  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw  material ;  and  the  aggregate  product  of  all 
the  mills  of  the  United  States  amounts,  as  we  shall  show  you  hereafter, 
to  at  least  335,000  tons.  So  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  fancied  advantage, 
or  rather  to  oyercome  a  fancied  disadvantage,  they  ask  you  to  reduce 
the  dat^  upon  an  article  of  large  manufacture  simply  because  they 
use  it  and  think  that  they  can  not  make  it  as  cheaply  as  other  people  can. 

Mr.  Wolff  rose  to  make  a  remark. 

Mr.  Olhteb.  Mr.  Wolff,  you  are  to  reply  to  me.  I  am  open  to  almost 
any  interruptioD,  but  I  would  now  rather  pursue  my  train  of  argument 
to  the  end. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Go  on.    I  will  not  interrupt  yon^ 

Senator  Habbis.  You  make  your  own  rods. 

Mp.  Olivbe.  We  make  our  own  rods. 

Senator  Beck.  Do  you  live  in  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Olivbb.  Yes,  sir. 

SeDator  Beck.  Are  you  a  wire- rod  maker! 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Since  the  act  of  1883  was  passed  I  have  been  a  wire- 
rod  maker,  as  well  as  wire  manufacturer.  Prior  to  that  I  was  a  wire 
manufacturer;  I  did  not  make  the  rods,  but  imported  them  from  Ger- 
many. 

Senator  Beok*  Did  you  appear  before  the  tariff  commission  at  that 

timet 

The  Ghaibkak.  Mr.  Olivert  brother  was  a  member  of  the  tariff 
oommissioD. 

Mr.  Oliveb,  My  brother,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Oliver,  jr.,  was  a  member  of 
the  tariff  com  mission,  and  I  believe  appeared  before  this  cotumittee. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Oh,  yes ;  he  came  before  this  committee  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  The  No.  6  rods  are  imported  to-day,  because  of  a  Treas- 
Qiy  decision  which  allows  them  to  come  in  at  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
at  a  lower  duty  than  the  specific  duty  under  the  act  of  1873  on  Ko.  5 
rods,  not  because  there  is  any  great  advantage  in  drawing  from  them. 
Tbey  began  to  import  No.  8  rods  in  order  to  evade  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Wolff  has  stated  that  a  number  of  concerns  have  been  forced 
into  bankruptcy  by  this  state  of  affairs.  I  am  willing  to  be  interrupted 
nght  now  in  oWier  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  these  concerns.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  one.  There  was  one  concern  in  New  Haven  which 
veot  into  bankruptcy  a  year  ago.  Senator  Aldrich,  who  is  from  New 
England,  knows  very  well  about  that,  and  he  knows,  for  it  is  com- 
mon report,  and  ^r.  Wolff  himself  knows,  that  there  were  other  causes 
for  that  bankruptcy.  The  concern  was  fearfully  badly  managed,  and 
^t  failore  resulted  from  this  bad  management,  and  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  will  state  that  the  Palmer  Wire  Company  went  into 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Olivbe.  The  Palmer  Wire  Company  went  into  bankruptcy  be- 
«ffe  this  condition  of  affairs  existed^  and  practically  before  we  com- 
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menoed  making  rods.  They  failed  two  years  ago.  There  were  no  rod 
manafEustarers  who  were  recognized  as  considerable  competitors  of  im- 
porters until  within  about  eighteen  months. 

In  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  wire  rods  we  ask,  in  the 
fliBt  place,  that  you  relieve  us  from  the  uncertainties  and  inequalities 
inseparable  from  ad  valorem  duties,  by  placing  a  specific  duty  on  rods, 
and  couching  the  act  in  terms  so  plain  and  unmistakable  that  no  op- 
portunity will  be  left  for  any  importer  to  evade  or  custom-house  official 
to  misconstrue  it,  and  admit  them  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  framers  of 
the  act  intend,  as  has  t^n  done  in  the  last  four  years.  In  the  second 
place,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  this  duty  be  so  fixed  as  to 
insure  to  the  home  manufacturer  the  home  market;  and  if  this  is  done, 
we  are  in  position  to  promise  you  that  enough  mills  will  immediately 
be  constructed  to  supply  any  possible  demand,  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  there  will  be  no  advance 
over  the  prices  now  ruling,  but  in  all  probability  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion. 

During  the  year  1887  there  were  imported  149,000  tons  of  wire  rods. 
There  were  produced  in  the  United  States  188,738 -tons  more,  so  that 
the  consumption  of  iron  rods  for  the  year  amounted  to  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  337,000  tons. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Bight  in  that  connection  can  you  state  the  in- 
crease up  to  1887,  or  the  decrease  in  importation,  if  there  was  any  ? 

Mr.  Oliteb.  With  the  exception  of  a  drop  one  year  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  importation  of  wire  rods,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  increase  of  production  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Senator  HiscooK.  1  wish  you  would  put  in,  in  that  connection,  the 
product  since  1883.  Put  in  the  product  in  this  country,  showing  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  importation.    I  would  like  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  We  will  try  and  obtain  those  figures,  although  we  can 
not  do  it  now.  We  know  what  our  product  was  for  last  year,  and  we 
can  gather  together  the  other  figures. 

Senator  HiscooK.  I  would  like  a  comparison  of  products  by  years, 
and  importations  by  years,  since  the  act  of  1883. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  will  make  a  general  statement  of  it.  In  my  address 
I  am  talking  about  gross  tons,  but  the  imports  of  wire  and  steel  rods  in 
net  tons  in  1884  was  145,525.  In  1885,  which  was  an  exceedingly  dull 
year  in  the  wire  business,  the  imports  were  105,148  tons.  In  1886  the 
imports  were  153,401  tons.-  In  1887  the  imports  were  167,272  tons. 
Keduced  to  gross  tons  that  would  make  149,000  and  some  odd  tons,  as 
I  stated. 

Senator  Habbis.  Does  your  statement  contain  the  domestic  product  f 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Yes,  sir;  the  domestic  product  last  year  was  188,738 
gross  tons  of  wire  rods.  I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we,  our- 
selves, were  surprised  when  we  added  up  these  figures.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  business  had  grown  so  much.  Each  one  of  us  was  at- 
tending to  his  own  business,  and  did  not  know  that  the  business  gen- 
erally had  grown  to  such  magnitude. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Those  are  steel  rods  t 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  ^Nearly  all  soft  steel. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  would  like  you  to  state  there  to  what  uses  these  rods 
are  applied  that  there  is  required  this  enormous  increase  of  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  will  explain  that  further  along. 

The  Ohaibman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Habbis.  Yon  spoke  of  the  domestic  product  of  1885.    In  the 
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Statement  yon  have  there  do  yon  show  the  domestic  products  of  each 
year! 

Mr.  Oliteb.  No,  sir ;  only  for  last  year,  1887.  But  we  will  furnish 
the  product  for  each  year,  showing  the  gradual  growth  of  the  industry. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  act  of  1883,  by  virtue  of  what  seemed  to  us 
an  unjust  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department,  wire  rods  were  admitted 
at  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  When  this  ruling  went  into  force 
it  at  once  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  American  mills  to  run,  except 
in  a  few  cases  to  make  special  grades  of  rods  of  odd  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  thatf 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  was  along  in  the^TCs.  That  was  a  decision  reduc- 
ing the  duty  from,  I  think,  1.2  cents  a  pound  on  steel  in  coils  under 
the  act  of  1873  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent,  under  the  clause 
"steel  not  otherwise  provided  for."  The  result  was  that  many  of  the 
mills  were  dismantled  or  turned  to  other  uses,  and  the  wire  mills  of  the 
country  were  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  their  supply  of  rods.  In  the 
mean  time  the  invention  of  barbed  fencing,  and  the  consequent  enorm> 
ons  increase  in  the  demand  for  ?rire,  caused  a  corresponding  increase  in 
wire-drawing  plants,  so  that  the  wire-producing  capacity  of  the  country 
in  1883  was  at  least  five  times  what  it  was  ten  years  before.  This  in- 
crease has  gone  on  almost  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  present  time.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Treasury  ruling  before  alluded  to,  rod  mills  would 
Qndoubtedly  have  been  constructed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  wire;  but  ife  was  impossible  to  make  rods  in  competition  with 
Germany  as  long  as  the  duty  was  only  30  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  conse- 
'  qnence,  the  act  of  1883  found  us  entirely  dependent  on  a  foreign  market 
for  our  raw  material. 

The  act  of  1883  levies  a  duty  of  six- tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
iron  and  steel  wire  rods  not  smaller  than  No.  5  wire  gauge.  The  man- 
Qfacturers  who  were  desirous  of  making  their  own  raw  material  asked 
for  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  recommended  it,  but 
Congress  reduced  it  to  six-tenths.  This  duty  was  undoubtedly  intended 
tomaiptain  the  then  existing  order  of  things,  for  neither  the  importers 
nor  the  manufacturers  believed  that  we  could  successfully  manufacture 
wire  rods  in  the  face  of  so  low  a  duty ;  but  some  manufacturers,  impa* 
tient  of  the  delays  and  annoyances  incident  to  depending  on  a  base  of 
supplies  3,000  miles  away,  determined  to  make  the  effort,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act  four  mills  were  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  capacity  of  about  60,000  tons  per  annum.  These  have  been 
followed  froia  time  to  time  by  others,  until  to-day  there  are  in  operation 
or  in  course  of  construction  enough  rod  mills  to  produce  at  least  285,000 
tons  per  year.  These  mills  have  been  built,  not  in  the  hope  of  extraor- 
dinary profits,  but  because  of  the  desire  of  wire  manufacturers  to  con- 
trol the  supply  of  their  own  material  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  annoy- 
ances incident  to  importation,  the  exactions  of  importers,  and  the 
caprices  of  a  foreign  market. 

Now  mark  the  result.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  when  the  duty  was  only 
30  per  cent.,  the  price  of  Bessemer  rods,  based  on  actual  purchase  made 
by  the  company  in  which  I  ath  interested,  was  $5430  per  ton;  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883  the  market  price  was  about 
152  per  ton.  We  did  not  make  any  purchases  about  that  time,  and  I 
am  relying  on  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  foreign  prices,  duty  paid  f 

Mr.  Olivbb.  Thirty  per  cent.,  duty  i)aid ;  the  price  for  which  we 
could  buy  the  rods  in  New  York.    That  was  in  March,  1883.    The  price 
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of  rods  in  Kew  York  at  that  time  was  about  $52  a  ton,  according  to  my 
recollection ;  certainly  not  less  than  $50. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  was  right  after  tbe  boom  f 

M  r.  Oliver.  The  boom  was  in  1879.  This  was  over  three  years  after 
the  boom.    Everybody  knows  the  boom  was  in  1879  and  1880. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  the  spring  of  1884,  after  two  of  the  new  American 
mills  were  in  operation,  and  a  third  was  about  to  start,  German  rods 
had  fallen  to  $47.25.  Please  remember  that  these  last  rods  paid  a  duty 
of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  those  sold  at  the  higher  prices  a  year 
or  more  before,  came  in  at  30  per  cent.  As  the  domestic  competition 
increased,  the  foreign  mannfacturers  gradually  reduced  their  prices 
until  the  summer  of  1880,  when  they  were  sold  as  low  as  $35  per  ton. 
This  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  construction  of  new  mills  until 
within  the  last  few  months.  So  that  the  rods  which  in  1882,  when  the 
foreigners  completely  controlled  the  market,  cost  the  consumer  $54  per 
ton,  the  duty  being  only  30  per  cent.,  were  purchased  two  years  later  at 
$35  per  ton,  and  paid  45  per  cent.  duty.  This  w'as  clearly  the  result  of 
home  competition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  rods  now? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Frogi  $40  to  $41.50,  and  I  will  explain  further  along  why 
they  are  sold  at  those  prices^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  ITp  to  1884,  or  late  in  1883,  all  the  rods  imported, 
with  perhaps  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  No.  5  or  larger.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  rod  smaller  than  No.  5  was  not  known  as  an  article  of  com- 
mon use.  The  act  of  1883,  therefore,  provided  for  no  duty  on  rods  smallei 
than  No.  5,  neither  did  it  provide  for  any  duty  on  wire  larger  than  No.  5, 
It  undoubtedly  was  the  intent  of  Oougress,  as  shown  by  the  text  of  the 
act  and  the  debate  in  the  Senate  during  its  consideration,  to  classify 
everything  smaller  than  No.  5  as  wire,  and  the  larger  sizes,  both  rolled 
and  drawn,  as  rods ;  but  the  foreign  manufacturers,  early  in  1884,  began 
to  roll  their  rods  a  little  smaller  than  No.  5,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  customs  officers  in  New  York  to  admit  them  at  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  45  per  cent.,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  duty  paid  from  six-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  pound,  or  $13.44  per  ton,  to  as  low,  iu  some  cases,  as  $9.50 
per  ton. 

Senator  Beck.  The  specific  duty,  therefore,  was  what! 

Mr.  Oliver.  Thirteen  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Beck.  Equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  whatf  You  have 
given  what  the  $45  was  for.  Now  the  specific  was  a  good  deal  higher 
than  that;  what  was  it f 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  could  not  say  without  knowing  the 

Senator  Beck.  You  can  make  the  calculation  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  beg  youf  pardon,  Senator.  The  rate  of  duty  is  fig- 
ured upon  the  pound  price  abroad,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  that 
would  be  in  order  to  make  the  dollar  price  $35. 

Senator  Beck.  If  you  can  not  answer,  ap.y  you  can  not.  I  can  make 
the  calculation  myself. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  presume  the  pound  price  would  be  about  equal  to 
$25,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Wolff! 

Mr.  Wolff.  Now! 

iSenator  Beck.  I  see  you  do  not  care  to  answer. 

Mr.  Oliver.   I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Beck.  Forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  State  what  that  was. 
That  was  a  great  reduction  below  the  specific  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes ;  undoubtedly. 
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Senator  Beck.  Therefore  tbe  specific  daty  at  that  time  was  some 
irhere  abont  60  to  65  T 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  About  that,  I  think. 

Seoator  Beck.  That  is  what  I  wauted  you  to  guess  at  if  you  can  not 
tell  otherwise.  Now  you  complain  of  a  reduction  from  60  per  ceut* 
down  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  (Oliver.  We  do  most  emphatically  complain. 

Senator  Beck.  You  want  to  prohibit  foreign  competition,  so  as  to 
ooDtrol  the  home  market  yourselves  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  our  position,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  it. 
We  want  the  home  market  to  be  supplied  by  the  home  manufacturers. 

Senator  Beck.  1  thought  so. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Do  you  say  the  price  of  these  rods  was  $35  in  Europe  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  No,  sir;  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wolff.  No;  when  this  duty  was  put  on! 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  ddn't  know  that ;  $54  in  New  York  duty  paid. 

Senator  Harris.  Transportation  paid. 

Senator  Begk.  Your  object  in  having  a  prohibitory  duty  is  to  enable 
jon  to  fix  your  own  prices. 

Mr.  Oliver.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Have  you  not  a  trust  or  combination  among  your- 
selves  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  No  sign  of  a  trust.  The  trhst  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  among  our  German  friends,  as  I  will  explain  further  along. 

Senator  Beck.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Oliver,  I  will  inform  you  about  that,  and  I  think  I  will  be  borne 
out  in  my  statement  by  all  my  friends  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Begk.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  will  not  now  stop  to  argue  as  to  the  justice  of  the  rul- 
ing which  allowed  No.  6  rods  to  be  imported  at  a  lower  duty  than  No. 
5,  bat  will  merely  remark  that  Congress,  in  levying  a  duty  of  $13.44 
on  an  article,  certainly  did  not  intend  to  admit  a  smaller  and  more  ex- 
pensive article  of  the  same  class  at  $9.50  per  ton. 

The  Ghairhan.  Nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  from  $13.44. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes:  about  $4  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  specific  rate  at  six-tenths  of  a 
cent  a  pound  differed  from  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  extent  of  $4  a 
ton. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Begs:.  And  from  $9.50  to  $13.44.  • 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  practical  answer  to  Mr.  Beck's  question. 

Senator  Beck.  I  knew  he  could  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  not  answer  because  he  could  not  give  the 
price  of  the  foreign  article. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  duty  to-day  is  abont  $11  and  a  fraction  per  ton  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    So  that  the  difierence  is  now  abont  $2  a  ton. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  wire  rods  from 
(54 in  1882-'83  to  $35  and  $36  in  1886  was  the  direct  result  of  the  partial 
but  steadily  increasing  competition  of  the  home  mills.  The  tariff  on 
No.  5  rods  was  placed  as  low  as  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  some  representatives  from  the  West,  who  clam- 
ored for  cheap  fencing.  I^ow,  suppose  that  they  had  demanded  that  the 
doty  on  rods  be  absolutely  removed,  and  that  their  demands  had  been 
complied  with.  In  that  event  no  American  mills  could  have  been  built, 
for  it  would  have  been  iu  the  power  of  the  Germans  to  sell  rods  below 
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the  price  we  pay  for  the  steel  billets  from  which  they  are  made;  and  if 
no  American  mills  had  been  built,  German  rods  could  not  to-day  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $50  per  ton.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  opin- 
ion ;  but  that  it  is  well  grounded  is  fully  Dorne  out  by  the  course  of  the 
German  manufacturers  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  We  left  them 
selling  their  product  in  New  York  at  $35  and  $36  per  ton.  These  prices 
were  so  low  that  American  mills  could  not  compete ;  but  unfortunately 
for  our  German  friends,  there  was  little  or  no  profit  in  it  for  themselves. 
Within  the  last  year,  therefore,  seeing  that  they  had  the  market  well 
under  control,  they  resorted  to  the  monopolists'  favorite  scheme,  and 
organized  a  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  price  of 
all  rods  shipped  to  this  country.  This  syndicate  comprises  every  man- 
ufacturer of  wire  rods  in  the  German  Empire,  and  is  most  complete  in 
its  organization.  No  individual  manufacturer  can  sell  any  rods. for 
export  to  the  United  States.  All  inquiries  are  referred  to  the  executive 
officer  of  the  '^  pool,"  who  takes  the  orders  and  allots  to  each  mill  its 
proportion.  They  bav^  fixed  a  price  which  compels  the  American  pur- 
chaser to  pay  irom  $40.50  to  $41.50  per  ton,  depending  on  ocean  freights 
(the  price  is  arbitrary  on  the  other  side),  just  low  enough  to  discourage 
the  erection  of  new  plants  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  bar  out  their 
Belgian  and  English  competitors,  but  high  enough  to  net  a  rich  profit 
to  the  German  manufacturer. 

It  requires  but  a  little  thought  to  discern  that  this  syndicate,  with 
even  a  slight  reduction  of  duty,  holds  the  power  to  absolutely  control 
the  price  of  rods  to  the  American  people,  and  to  advance  it  at  pleasure. 
We  know  from  experience  that  when  the  duty  was  30  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, which  utterly  precluded  us  irom  manufacturing,  rods  were  held 
at  prices  ranging  from  $54  to  $65  per  ton.  We  also  know  that  within 
two  ye'ars  they  were  able  to  deliver  them  at  our  sea-board  at  $35  per 
ton  and  pay  45  per  cent.  duty.  The  price  of  their  raw  material  is  no 
higher  now  than  it  was  then.  If  anything,  it  is  a  little  lower.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  they  were  then  selling  at  cost,  they  are  now  reaping 
an  average  profit  of  at  least  $5  per  ton.  In  other  words,  they  are 
taking  out  of  the  country  annually  nearly  $750,000  in  profits  alone. 
Now,  suppose  that  the  duty  on  rods  is  reduced  even  slightly — say  to 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  will  enable  this  syndicate,  with  its  thor- 
ough organization,  enormous  capital,  and  almost  unlimited  capacity,  to 
put  rods  into  our  market  at  a  price  so  low  that  American  competition 
is  out  of  the  question.  They  could  well  afford  to  sell  their  product  at 
absolute  cost,  or  even  at  a  slight  loss,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  if  by 
so  doing  they  could  close  up  our  rod  mills,  and  either  bankrupt  our 
manufacturers  or  compel  them  to  turn  their  machinery  to  other  uses ; 
and  once  our  mills  are  closed,  this  German  trust  would  be  at  liberty  to 
fix  our  prices,  and  we  could  do  nothing  but  make  wry  faces  and  settle 
at  whatever  terms  it  might  please  them  to  dictate.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  better  example  of  shortsightedness — ^not  to  call  it  imbecility — ^than  an 
American  wire  manufacturer  who  prefers  to  depend  for  his  supply  on 
this  German  despotism,  rather  than  trust  to  American  enterprise,  forti- 
fied by  generous  legislation,  to  build  mills  sufficient  for  his  wants. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  an  undue  advance  would  cause  the  home 
mills  to  start  once  more,  and  that  the  teat  of  this  would  prevent  extortion 
on  part  of  foreign  makers.  While  this  argument  is  plausible,  it  is  not 
sound.  The  construction  of  a  modern  rod  mill  involves  a  large  outlay 
of  capital,  and  its  successful  operation  requires  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  highest  class  of  skilled  workmen.  The  owners  of  such 
plants  can  not  allow  them  to  remain  idle,  and  when  once  they  see  that 
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tbey  are  distanced  by  their  foreign  competitors  they  will  remodel  their 
plants  to  sait  other  and  more  profitable  lines  of  manafactare.  Oar  rod 
mill  stands  us  an  actaal  cost  of  $  176,000. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Yoor  capacity  per  annam  t 

Mr.  Oliyer.  Our  capacity  per  annum  is  about  25,000  tons.  When  we 
built  originally  we  did  not  expect  to  produce  more  than.  15,000,  and 
voald  have  been  well  satisfied  with  that,  but  it  has  largely  exceeded 
oar  expectations.    New  improvements  have  been  made  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  your  products  entirely  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Entirely,  and  we  have  to  buy  at  least  5,000  tons  a  year 
from  other  sources. 

Tbe  Chairman.  What  other  sources  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Up  to  this  year  we  had  been  buying  them  abroad  ex- 
clusively, but  this  year  we  have  succeeded  so  far  in  buying  them  from 
American  mills — from  what  these  gentlemen  term  our  competitors.  That 
makes  no  di£ference,  though,  for  S  they  sell  to  us  at  fair  prices  we  will 
buy  from  them. 

Senator  Harris.  What  was  your  product  during  the  last  business 
season! 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  it  amounted  to  about  28,000  tons }  but  the  prod- 
act  of  our  rod  mill  was  only  17,000  tons  last  year. 

Senator  Harris.  What  was  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  material  as 
compared  with  tlie  entire  cost  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  steel  billets  out  of  which  we  made  our  rods  last 
year  averaged  us  $31.72  a  ton. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  billets  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  No,  sir ;  we  buy  tliem. 

Senator  Harris.  What  percentage  is  the  cost  of  the  material  to  the 
entire  cost  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  About  as  3  is  to  4 ;  that  is,  our  rods  cost  us  last  year 
about  $40  a  ton,  and  the  average  price  of  our  billets  for  the  whole  year 
was  $31.72. 

Senator  Harris.  About  three-fourths  of  the  cost,  then,  is  for  ma- 
terial! • 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  What  percentage  is  labor  of  the  cost  of  the  product! 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  labor  would  run  just  about  half  of  the  difference. 

Senator  Harris.  About  one-eighth  then  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  About  one-eighth;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  About  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  the  lod  is  labor  on 
the  rod!  ^ 

Mr.  Oliver.  Labor  on  the  rod  alone. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  to  count  the  cost  of  the  labor  on  the 
billets  also. 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  the  cost  of  the  rod  man's*  raw  material  and 
tbe  rod  man's  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  This  particular  rod  man? 

Senator  Harris.  Yes ;  this  particular  man  I  am  talking  to. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Of  course,  we  claim  that  with  the  control  of  this  industry 
ill  America,  we  not  only  give  employment  to  a  large  amount  of  labor 
ourselves,  but  that  at  least  ten — and  I  am  within  the  mark — at  least 
ten  men  in  other  departments  are  employed  in  getting  that  material 
f^j  for  us  to  every  one  that  we  employ,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in 
tWs  country. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  other  one-eighth  f    One-eighth  of  the 
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cost  being  labor,  and  three-fourths  of  the  cost  being  material ;  is  the 
other  one-eighth  interest  n]K)n  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  No  ;  not  so  much  that  as  maintenance  and  waste.  The 
waste  is  something  enormous  in  this  business,  on  account  of  the  very 
heavy  reduction  that  is  made.  We  reduce  from  a  4-inch  square  billet  iu 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  a  No.  5  rod,  the  size  of  that  large  sample  that 
you  have  there. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  1  would  like  you,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  classify 
and  divide  the  eighth  and  show  what  that  is  made  up  off 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  can  send  the  committee  a  statement  from  our  books, 
showing  exactly  what  it  consisted  of  last  year ;  but  at  a  rough  g^ess  I 
would  say  about  one-third  of  that  eighth — ^perhaps  not  so  much  as  one. 
third — would  be  waste ;  and  there  is  a  small  percentage  for  interest 
on  investment,  and  the  maintenance  would  swallow  up  most  of  the  rest- 
It  is  very  rapid-running  machinery,  with  very  large  engines,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  great. 

Senator  Harris.  Under  the  name  of  maintenance  you  mean  weaj 
and  tear. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  yon  send 
fron^  your  books  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  other  items  of  cost 
which  enter  into  the  question. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  your  rod  mill  separate  from  your  wire 
mills  on  your  books  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  a  separate  department. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  can  easily  ascertain  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  We  know  what  everything  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wolff  stated  that  the  profit  in  making  these 
goods  is  such  that  although  you  might  lose  on  your  wire  products,  yet 
you  would  be  able  by  the  profit  on  the  rods  to  make  a  general  profit 
where  you  had  a  rod  mill  and  a  wire  mill.  I  wish  you  would  explain 
that  a  little  for  us.  « 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  can  only  explain  that  by  saying  that  the  more  depart- 
ments a  manufacturer  has  the  more  likelihood  he  has  of  getting  ahead  of 
his  competitors.  The  man  who  makes  wire  alone,  of  course  must  depend 
on  his  own  profits  from  that  source.  The  man  who  makes  rods  and  wire, 
as  we  do,  will  have  two  departments  to  divide  his  profit  between,  and 
if  he  is  satisfied  to  cut  it  down  he  would  naturally  and  undoubtedly  be 
entitled  to  soine  advantage  in  the  trade.  That  is  our  position.  Now, 
suppose  we  go  a  little  further  and  compare  our  position  with  that  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company.  They  not  only  do  that  but  they  make  their 
pig-iron. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  billets  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Not  only  do  they  make  their  pig-iron  but  they  make 
their  billets  and  their  steel,  and  they  own  their  iron  mines  and  coal 
mines.  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  come  in  here  and  complain  and  ask 
for  legislation  against  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  and  in  our  favor  as 
these  gentlemen  have  to  make  the  plea  that  they  have  made  to-day. 

Senator  Harris.  If  I  understand  your  statement  as  to  the  percentage 
of  cost  of  labor  it  amounts  to  about  12^  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
product. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Harris.  The  steel  rod  is  now  protected  by  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  45  per  cent.,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Habbis.  And  12^  per  cent,  not  only  pays  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  Earox>e,  but  it  pays  the  whole 
cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  the  steel  rods. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Yes,  sir;  but  remember  that  this  45  per  cent,  duty, 
which  amouats  to-day  to,  say,  $11  a  ton,  is  not  all  legitimately  chargeable 
to  the  rods.  Only  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  the  rod  and  the 
duty  on  the  billets  is  properly  chargeable. 

The  Chaibman.  The  billet  also  pays  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Olivjbb.  The  billet  also  pays  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Habbis.  When  you  aggregate  the  cost  of  your  material  you 
pat  it  down  at  what  it  costs  you  ? 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  Even  if  it  contains  45  per  cent,  protection  on  the 
baietst 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  Now,  the  laborer  in  producing  the  billets  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  45  per  cent,  that  is  levied  on  the  importation  of  the 
billets  t 

^Ir.  Oliveb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  So  that  when  we  come  to  the  amount  of  cost  of 
your  product  your  material  is  accounted  for  in  this  three  fourths,  cov- 
ering the  45  per  cent,  and  everything  else  entering  into  the  material, 
your  labor  amounting  to  12^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  That  is  labor  on  the  rods. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  the  labor  that  enters  into  the  billets.  You 
have  already  paid  for  that  labor  when  you  bought  the  billets,  for  you 
bought  it  with  the  45  per  cent,  protection  on. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  rolled  wire  and  draw  it  out  to  No.  9,  and  then 
take  rolled  Ko.  9;  which  is  the  more  valuable? 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Drawn  wire  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  exact. 
If  you  will  look  at  these  samples  under  a  glass,  you  will  see  the  dif;er- 
eDce. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  what  is  the  motive  for 
rolling  Nos.  5  and  9f  You  can  take  a  rolled  rod  No.  5  and  draw  it  out 
to  No.  9.  Is  rolling  cheaper  than  drawing?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  It  is  on  the  supposition  that  rolling  is  cheaper;  and  I 
presume,  if  it  can  be  successfully  done  and  the  product  kept  up,  it  is 
cheaper.  We  have  never  tried  it  so  far.  The  real  reason,  however,  for 
the  present  extensive  use  of  small  rods,  is  on  account  of  their  coming 
in  at  a  lower  duty  than  the  law  imposes  on  No.  5. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Are  there  not  other  advantages  in  favor  of  wire,  so  that 
rods  could  not  be  substituted  for  wire! 

Senator  Beok.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  are  interrupting  Mr.  Oliver. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  interrupted,  for  I  am  here  to  give 
inibrmation. 

After  the  rod  mills  are  once  dismantled  or  turned  to  other  uses, 
the  manufacturers  can  not  return  to  rod  rolling  even  in  case  of  an 
advance,  for  experience  will  have  taught  them  that  the  foreign  syn- 
dicate can  and  will  reduce  the  price  as  soon  as  they  see  the  slightest 
sign  of  American  competition.  In  any  event,  no  one  will  be  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  invest  in  new  plants  under  such  circumstances.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  syndicate  or  ''trust''  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  and 
1^  any  person  doubts  it,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  proofs,  not  only  of 
its  existence,  but  of  its  absolute  control  of  all  German  rods  exported 
to  the  United  States;  and  I  think  I  will  say  that  I  would  like  you  to  ex- 
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amine  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  protesting  on  that  point,  because 
they  know  it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  the  information  to  yon. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  a  sober,  truthful  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  this  great  industry  as  it  exists  to-day.  There  has  lately  been 
developed  among  our  people  a  hatred  of  combinations  and  *^  trusts," 
formed  to  control  the  price  of  articles  of  universal  consumption.  This 
feehng  is  both  natural  and  reasonable.  It  has  heretofore,  however, 
been  directed  exclusively  against  combinations  among  our  owq  i)eople. 
The  advocates  of  reduced  duties,  or  of  no  duties  at  all,  have  openly  and 
persistently  charged  that  these  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  protect- 
ive policy ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
that  without  protection  such  combinations  would  be  impossible.  We 
are  here  confronted  by  a  trust  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection — a 
^<  pool"  of  foreign  manufacturers,  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  great  American  public  to  pay  a  higher  than  the  natural 
price  for  an  article  they  are  enabled  to  supply  to  us  only  by  reason 
of  inadequate  protection.  We  ask  the  AmeAcan  Congress  to  set  the 
seal  of  its  condemnation  upon  Jforeign  as  well  as  home  trusts,  and  pro- 
tect the  people  from  such  unrighteous  combinations  wherever  they  ex- 
ist— and  we  promise  you  that,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  a 
bill  guarantying  us  reasonable  protection,  we  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  country  with  rods  at  not  exceeding  the  prices  now 
prevailing,  and  we  believe  that  with-  the  ingenuity  and  skill  that  are 
being  daily  developed  in  this  growing  industry,  we  will  before  long  be 
able  to  furnish  them  cheaper  than  they  have  ever  before  been  sold  in 
this  country. 

The  consumer  certainly  has  no  right  to  complain  that  his  wire  is 
costing  too  much  under  existing  conditions.  Barbed  wire,  which  five 
years  ago  (with  rods  coming  in  at  30  per  cent,  duty)  was  worth  8 
cents  per  pound,  is  to-day  selling  as  low  as  2 J  cents  per  pound  at 
the  factory.  Allowing  half  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  middle-men's 
profits  and  freights  (a  very  liberal  estimate)  the  price  to  the  consumer 
would  be  3^  cents  per  pound.  At  this  price  it  would  cost  just  $90.72, 
or  a  little  over  56  cents  an  acre,  to  fence  a  farm  of  160  acres  with  barbed 
wire  four  strands  high.  Wire  nails  are  sold  ai  $2.30  per  keg  at  the 
factory,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  rods  in  1882.  These  two  articles 
form  the  great  outlet  for  the  wire  roils  that  are  manufactured  and 
imported  into  this  country — ^barbed- wire  fence  and  wire  nails.  No  better 
evidence  is  required  of  the  fact  that  protection  cheapens  the  protected 
article  than  the  constant  reduction  in  the  price  of  wire  and  wire  rods 
since  1883  in  the  face  of  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

This  industry  has  a  special  claim  on  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  direct  and  legitimate  oif- 
spring  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883.  Prior  to  that  4;ime,  on  account  of  the 
low  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  wire-rod  manufacture  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  lost  art  in  the  United  States.  The  present  mills,  with  their 
275,000  tons  of  product  and  over  $1,000,000  of  investment,  were  for  the 
most  part  built  within  four  years  as  the  direct  result  of  the  increased 
duties  provided  for  by  that  act.  We  are  not  in  the  position  of  old  and 
well  established  industries.  We  have  scarcely  had  time  to  learn  even 
the  alphabet  of  our  business.  Belying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  have  spent  our  money  and  exhausted  our  skill  to  develop  this 
important  line  of  manufacture.  The  fact  that  the  imports  of  last  year 
amounted  to  149,000  tons  proves  that  we  have  no  monopoly,  and  that 
present  duty  is  inadequate,  or  at  least  not  too  high.  It  would,  therefore^ 
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be  aD  act  of  the  grossest  injustioe  for  Congress  to  throttle  the  child 
Tbich  was  called  into  being  but  yesterday  by  its  last-recorded  utterance 
in  the.  way  of  tariff  legislation,  and  which,  if  let  alone  for  a  few  years 
more,  will  be  able  to  light  its  own  way,  independent  of  Congressional 
a^istanoe  and  iu  spite  of  foreign  comi)etition. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  which  we  would  like  you  to  place  on  our 
prodaet  in  the  event  of  new  legislation,  we  would  say  that  the  duty  of 
iiixteoths  of  a  cent  per  pound  fixed  by  the  act  of  1883  was  greatly  be- 
low what  was  placed  on  other  articles  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
iuvolving  an  equal  amount  of  labor  in  their  production.  The  rate  rec- 
ommended by  the  Tariff  Commission,  1  cent  per  pound,  was  fair  and 
hgiit  as  compared  with  other  articles  of  a  like  nature.  We  are,  at  the 
same  time,  aware  that  a  prejudice  exists  against  anything  that  looks 
like  an  advance,  and  while  we  think  it  would  be  fair  and  right  to 
place  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  wire  rods,  and  then  reduce  it 
in  the  same  proportion  that  other  articles  are  reduced,  we  are  satisfied 
to  retain  the  position  in  which  we  were  placed  by  the  last  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  instructed,  therefore,  by  the  representatives  of  the  manuf^icturers 
beie  present  to  request  yoa  to  continue  the  dut^'  of  six-tenths  of  1 
cent  p^r  pound  on  wire  rods  of  all  sizes,  but  to  earnestly  and  vigorously 
protest  a^inst  anything  less,  as  not  only  destructive  to  our  industry, 
bat  ID  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  interests  of  consumers. 

We  have  drawn  up  a  schedule  to  cover  both  wire  rods  and  wire,  and 
ve suggest  that  on  the  latter  article  there  be  an  average  reduction  of 
15  a  ton,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  in  the  rate  of  duty.  We  are 
constantly  improving  our  methods  of  manufacture,  and  we  think  that  it 
isgraoefal  on  oar  part  where  we  can  concede  any  thing  of  this  sort  to 
volontarily  do  it. 

Senator  Beck.  Yon  said  just  now,  Mr.  Oliver,  that  the  act  of  1883 
placed  a  much  lower  duty  upon  these  rods  than  it  did  upon  many  other 
i^cles  of  iron  and  steel  of  the  same  general  character. 

Mr.  WoLPP.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Have  you  made  up  any  comparative  list  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  will  state  ii«  an  example  round  iron  in  coils,  chain 
jfOQ.  It  is  a  wire  rod  in  every  respect  except  that  it  is  made  out  of  iron 
instead  of  steel  and  is  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into 
chains  instead  of  wire;  that  pays  a  duty  of  1.2  cents  a  pound.  The 
wire  rods  from  the  inception  of  the  wire  industry  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  by  legislation  and  by  Treasury  Department  rulings.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  further  questions. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Mr.  Harris*  asked  you  a  question  about  percent- 
^e  of  the  cost  of  l^bor  and  wire,  confining  himself  to  the  process  of 
rolling  a  wire  rod  from  the  billet.  Now  can  you  give  any  estimate  of 
the  total  percentage  of  labor  in  the  cost  of  a  wire  rod  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  would  not  like  to  venture  on  that  because  I  am  not 
engaged  in  the  mannacture  of  steel  or  steel  billets,  and  it  would  be 
®«re  goess-work. 

Tbe  Chairhan.  Taking  everything  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Taking  everything  from  the  iron. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Mr.  Hewitt  estimates,  after  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination, that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  labor. 

Xr.  WoLPP.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  statement  in  the  Iron  and  Steel 
^olletin  that  the  total  cost  of  making  the  billet  was  $3.25  a  ton,  that  is, 
from  pig-iron. 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  We  are  not  discussing  that  question  jast  now, 
Mr.  Wolff. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Oliver,  have  yon  stated  just  what  you  want  in 
tbis  tarifll    I  was  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  C>LIVER.  Yes,  sirJ  I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  handing  to  the 
committee  the  sketch  of  my  remarks  and  the  schedule  attached  to  it, 
and  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  attention  you  have  given  to  me. 

Following  is  the  paper  referred  to,  attached  to  Mr.  Oliver's  statement: 

To  the  Senate  Committee  of  FinancCf  as  fo  House  Bill  9051 : 

One  of  the  objects  of  bill  9051  is  to  ''simplify  the  laws."  No  reference  in  this  bill 
is  made  to  "wire  rods"  finer  than  No.  5  wire  gan^^e. 

The  present  law  has  occasioned  a  great  amount  of  perplexity  both  to  the  eostoms 
aathorities  and  importers.  Section  180  of  the  present  Jaw  fixes  a  dnty  of  Biz-tentha 
of  a  cent  a  pound  upon  wire  rods  not  lighter  than  No.  5  wire  gauge,  and  makes  no 
definite  rate  for  rods  lighter  than  No.  5  gauge,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  almost  all 
rods  imported  are  lighter  tban  No.  5  gauge. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  j^fter  line  186,  in  House  bill  9051,  there  be  added  these 
words : 

**lron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  flat,  square,  or  any  other  shape,  in  ooils,  of  any  gauge,  six-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound." 

As  to  iron  and  steel  wire  we  request  that  lines  277,  278,  279,  280,  and  281  of  House 
bill  9051  be  stricken  out  and  the  allowing  words  be  substituted:  * 

'^  Iron  or  steel  wire  No.  5  gauge  and  larger  and  not  smaller  than  No.  10  wire  gauge, 
li  cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  No.  10  and  not  smaller  than  No.  16  wire  gauge,  If 
cents  pen  pound;  smaller  than  No.  16  and  not  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gauge,  2^ 
cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  No«  26  wire  gauge,  3  cents  per  pound. 

''Iron  or  steel  wire,  whether  round,  square,  oval,  flat,  or  any  other  shape,  valued 
above  5  cents  per  pound,  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  above  rates  of  duty,  25  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Providedj  That  iron  or  steel  wire  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
material,  and  wire  commonly  known  as  crinoline,  corset,  and  hat  wire,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  four  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  article  made  from  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which  iron  or  st>eel  wire  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  chief  value,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  iron  or  steel  wire 
from  which  it  is  made  either  wholly  or  in  part:  And  provided  further  ^  That  iroD  or 
steel  wire  cloths,  and  iron  or  st«el  wire  nettings,  made  in  meshes  of  any  form,  shall 
pay  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  that  imposed  on  Iron  or  steel  wire  of  the  same  K^^g^, 
and  2  cents  per  pound  in  addition  thereto.  There  shall  be  paid  on  galvanized  or 
tinned  iron  or  steel  wire  (except  fence)  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  pound  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On  iron  rope  and  wire 
strand,  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it 
is  made.  On  steel-wire  rope  and  wire  strand  two  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the 
rates  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made." 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  question  Senator  Harris  asked  yon  had  in  it 
this  suggestion,  that  in  the  making  of  your  wire,  taking  your  raw  ma- 
terial as  you  started  with  it,  that  was  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  your 
wire,  and  the  labor  was  one-eighth  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  About  half  of  the  cost  of  turning  the  billet  into  wire. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Which  would  be  about  11  per  cent.t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sic, 

Senator  Hiscock.  Then  he  started  with  the  cost  of  your  raw  mate- 
rial, that  you  had  a  protective  duty  on  that  product,  that  being  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  I  think,  as  he  stated  it,  to  protect  the  11  per  cent. 
labor  which  was  expended  in  that  raw  material. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  was  Senator  Harris's  theory.  My  theory  is  that 
in  order  to  protect  that  labor  we  have  45  per  cent,  of  the  difference  in 
cost  abroad  between  a  billet  and  rod.  A  billet,  I  believe,  is  brought  in 
to-day  at  something  like  $8  a  ton  duty,  while  the  rod  pays  something 
over  $11  a  ton;  there  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of  $3,  perhaps  a  small 
protection  one  way  above  or  below  in  duty  which  is  paid  in  the  rod.  So 
that  we  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  $3  a  ton.    We  pay  more  than  (3 
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a  ton  0V6r  what  is  paid  ia  GermaDy.    The  Germans  get  their  labor  for 
less  than  one-third  of  what  we  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  DouaLASS.  Per  ton  or  per  day  t  'Excase  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Oliteb.  Per  ton  or  per  day,  either  way.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say 
that  there  i&  a  full  $3  difference. 

Senator  Aldbich.  In  that  one  process  t 

Mr.  Oliteb.  In  that  one  process.  In  other  words,  we  pay  more 
than  the  duty  on  the  article  in  labor  alone.  I  have  not  the  statistics 
here,  bat  I  feel  certain  I  am  right. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  making  rods  in  your 
mill  last  year  was  something  over  940  a  ton. 

Mr.  Oliybb.  About  $40  a  ton. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Mr.  Wolff  did  not  give>  his  authority,  but  he 
stated  on  some  authority  that  they  could  be  made  for  $35.  * 

Mr.  Wolff.  Some  gentlemen  hat^e  some  figures  here. 

Mr.  Olivkb.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Wolff*  and  the  other  gentlemen 
have  figured  out  to  their  own  complete  satisfaction  that  rods  can  be 
made  lor  $35  a  ton }  but  when  they  come  to  work  with  steel  instead  ot 
lead  pencils  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Ton  think  the  price  you  have  named  is  the  lowest 
price  they  can  be  made  for. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  It  can  be  made  something  lowjer  than  that  fiow,  I  say 
frankly,  because  billets  are  to-day  abnormally  low,  while  imported  rods 
are  artificially  high. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Please  itemize  those  things  and  send  the  state- 
ment to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes,  sir*  We  have  a  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  wire 
iod3  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  cessation  in  demand  for  steel  rails 
has  made  billets  extremely  low,  as  low  as  $4  a  ton  below  the  average, 
perhaps ;  and  at  the  same  time  our  German  friends,  in  organizing  the 
pool,  have  kept  German  rods  artificially  high,  and,  as  that  was  what 
we  had  to  compete  with  before,  we  are  making  very  much  better  profits 
than  we  ever  thought  of  making,  better  than  we  expected.  But  I  will 
say  this,  that  the  American  rods  that  can  be  spared  are  sold  to-day 
cheaper  than  the  German  rods.  I  bought  some  rods  for  my  own  use 
from  Mr.  Ghisolm,  of  Cleveland,  not  two  weeks  ago,  and  they  cost  me 
11.50  a  ton  less  than  I  could  buy  German  rods  for,  and  at  the  same  time ' 
paid  Mr.  Chisolm  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Chisolm.  And  we  have  got  some  more  for  sale. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  The  Joliet  Steel  Company  is  putting  up  a  plant  to  sup- 
ply all  the  Joliet  factorie^s,  and  they  will  be  able  to  and  can  now  quote 
rates  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Joliet  factories  are  able  to  bring  im- 
ported rods  in  for. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Did  you  make  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  rolling 
rods  from  billets! 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  stated  in  general  figures. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  were  your  general  figures  t 

Mr.  Oliveb.  About  $9  a  ton.  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Stirling,  of  the 
Joliet  Steel  Company,  has  a  few  remarks  to  submit  upon  an  entirely 
different  line  from  mine. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  owing  to  the  small  demand  for  steel 
rails  the  prices  of  billets  are  depressed, 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  have  never  in  my  connection  with  the  business  known 
them  to  be  as  cheap  as  they  are  now  by  a  dollar. 
The  GHAiBaiAN.  Is  not  that  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  where  your 
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raw  material  consists  of  somebody  else's  finished  material  the  prices  will 
naturally  flactoateT 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Natorally,  yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibiican.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wolff  says  that  steel  rods  can  be 
made  for  |35  a  ton,  while  yon  say  that  it  costs  yon  about  |40. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Last  year  it  was  something  like  that.  4 

The  Ghaibman.  Of  course  the  cost  to  you  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  price  of  billets  f 

Mr.  OjLiYEB.  Altogether.  The  other  items  are  practically  fixed,  but 
billets  fluctuate. 

Senator  Beck.  I  believ^e  you  made  another  statement  awhile  ago, 
which  I  made  a  note  of,  that  in  making  wire,  for  which  you  hatre  a 
demand,  you  use  about  5,000  tons,  if  I  understood  you,  of  rods  in  excess 
of  the  rods  that  you  yourself  produce. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes,  from  6,000  to  10,000. 

Senator  Bbok.  And  that  you  have  practically  purchased  abroad  that 
excess  of  rods  beyond  your  own  production  t 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Senator  Beos:.  That  is,  of  course  you  did  that  because  it  was  cheaper 
to  do  it  in  that  way  than  it  was  to  buy  from  the  home  producerst 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes;  but  up  to  this  time  we  could  not  get  them  at  home; 
they  were  not  an  article  of  commerce  in  America  at  all,  but  have  been 
gradually  growing  by  iteason  of  the  construction  of  new  mills^  aud  the 
fact  that  people  who  own  wire  mills  would  build  a  rod  mill*which  would 
have  a  greater  capacity  than  they  could  use  themselves,  and  then  they 
would  sell  us  their  excess. 

Senator  Beck.  Up  to  this  year,  before  this  increase  of  plants,  it  was 
cheaper  to  pay  the  average  price  with  the  duty  added  for  the  rods  yoa 
needed  than  to  buy  at  the  home  price  from  the  home  producers  t 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolff.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Oliver  some  questions  in  regard  to  my 
statement  t 

The  Ghaibman.  Later  on. 

Senator  Beok.  You  can  write  out  what  you  have  to  say,  because  we 
will  never  get  through  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  I  am  allowed  to  submit  it  in  writing  it  will  do  just 
as  well. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Perhaps  where  the 
others  are  present  now  and  would  not  be  present  when  your  writing  is 
submitted,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  s»y  what  you  have  to  say  now 
in  their  presence.    We  will  give  you  a  chance  by  and  by. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  will  give  you  a  chance  hereafter. 

Mr.  Wolff.  All  right. 


[OIlTer  Sl  Boberto  Wire  Company,  limited ;  general  office,  Wl  Bingham  street,  Ptttebnrgh.] 

June  30, 1»88. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  hearing  granted  by  your  committee  to  the  wire-rod  manufact- 
nren  about  two  weeks  ago  some  of  the  mannfactarers  promised  to  send  to  the  com- 
mittee a  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  wire  rods  last  year.  I  beg  to  incloso 
these  statements  and  trust  they  will  be  of  some  service  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

George  T.  Ouybk. 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Aluson, 

Finance  Committee^  UniM  Siate$  Senate,  Waehingionf  D,  C 
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Co$t  of  making  steel  wire  rods  in  1887  hy  the  H,  P,  Nail  Company,  CleveUmd,' Ohio, 

GrOMton. 

Lftbor  in  and  around  rod  mill $4.53 

Material  for  sopplies,  repairs,  coal,  and  water ^ S.57 

Genecal  expense — ^travel ing,  office,  taxes,  and  insurance 60 

Wute,  less  value  of  scrap z 1.75 

Interest  on  plant.. 50 

Total  cost 9.95 

The  item  ''material  for  supplies,"  etc.,  is  practically  mostly  labor  which  is  put  on  by 
other  parties.  The  "general  expense"  item  is  principally  expenses  paid  for  tiniTeliiig, 
which  is  labor.  I  believe  the  actual  labor  in  making  a  ton  of  rods  from  billets 
UDoants  to  at  least  $7.50,  for  what  is  coal  or  iron  worth  without  the  labor  put  on 
them  f    Nothing. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  P.  Kail  GoMPAinr, 

S.  H.  Chisholm,  Preeident. 


Statement  of  Braddoek  Wirt  Companife  {Banking  Allegheny  County,  Pa,yco$t  of  mannfaet- 
ming  No,  5  steel  wire  rode  from  i-inoh  eguare  bilUfts,  June  1, 1887,  to  June  1, 1888. 

Grow  ton. 

Labor  rolling  account $4.23 

Wear  and  tear 75 

Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  investment,  on  basis  of  20,000  tons  output  per  annum. .      .  47 

Expense  account 95 

Foel  anil  supplies 85 

Basing  steel  at  $30  per  ton  net,  furnace  and  rolling  waste  at  8  per  cent 2. 61 

Total  cost  of  producing  No.  5  wire  rods 9.86 

Braddogk  Wirb  COMPANr, 

W.  H.'  Rows,  Secretary  and  Treaeurer. 


Statement  of  Oliver  4"  Roherie  Wire  Company,  limited,  Piitehurgh,  Pa.— Coat  ofmanufaet' 
wring  No,  5  wire  rode  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  18^. 

Per  ton. 

Labor  and  superintendence .' • $4.15 

Waste  (after  deducting  returns  from  sorap,  etc. )...« 2. 49 

MaiDtenanee,  supplies,  and  fuel 1.05 

Taxes  and  interest 85 

8>54 
Average  cost  of  billets  (4  inches  square) 31.72 

Cost  of  rods 40.26 


Coit  0/  manufacturing  wire  rods  at  the  rod  mill  of  C^autier  Steel  Departm&nt  C.  I.  Co 

November  1, 1886,  to  November  1, 1887. 

Billeta  consumed,  8,610  gross  tons,  at  an  average  price  of  $33.65  per  gross 

^^n  : $289,862.51 

2P«rating $37,478.67 

Maintenance 11,834.09 

49, 312, 76 

Total  cost 339,175.28 

USB  Yaloe  of  scrap 2,522.11 

^'etcoet 336,663.17 

Total  product,  7,960  gross  tons.    Average  cost,  $42.29  per  gross  ton. 
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PiTTSBUBGH,  June29y  1888. 

DsAR  Sir  :  Inclosed  please  find  statement  showing  cost  of  rods  daring  the  ^eaix 
1887,  and  I  tmst  that  it  will  do  the  Senate  committee  some  ^ood.  I  did  not  go  into 
details,  as  our  costs  are  made  up  in  such  a  shape  tiiat  it  might  conf  nse  the  Senate 
committee^  and  I  conolnded  to  merely  give  them  the  gross  amonnt  without  any 
division. 

ToorSy  tmly, 

Hartmajt  Steel  Co.,  Limited, 
John  G.  A.  Leishman,  Ckaimutn. 
Georob  T.  Ouvbr,  Esq.,  City, 

Statement  ekounng  eaei  of  rode  made  at  The  Sartfnan  Steel  Company  Works,  Beawer  FaUn, 

during  the  year  1887,  a$  ehown  by  their  hooka, 

January 94,9V7.0l 

Febmary 4,16a.«S 

March 4,071,76 

April 4,3e7.5( 

May 4,380.24 

June 4,960.37 

July 4,337.17 

August 4,153.47 

September 4,149.74 

October 4,172.66 

November : 4,305.89 

December 3,970.19 

Average  cost  for  year,  |4,208.46. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Allegheny,  he : 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  said  county,  came  J.  B.  Me- 
Killips,  Jr.,  book-keeper  for  The  Hartman  Steel  Company,  limited,  who,  being  by  me 
duly  qualified  by  law,  did  depose  and  say  that  the  above  statement  is  correct. 

James  B.  McKilups,  Jr. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  this  28th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1888. 

[seal.]  Homer  J.  Lindsay, 

Notary  Public. 


STATBHBHT  OE  WILLIAM  R.  STIBLINO, 

s 

Of  Chicago,  treasurer  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Stibling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  If  yoa  will  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  one  point  made  by  Mr.  Wolff  in  his 
argument,  which  seems  to  be  an  exceptionally  weak  one,  bnt  I  would 
like  to  give  it  the  attention  which  it  deserves  for  a  moment 

He  claims,  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  v^ire  rods,  that  a  reduction 
in  duties  should  be  allowed  because  they  are  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  United  States.  He  admits  at  the  same  time  a  bias 
against  American  manufacturers.  I  need  only  to  refer  you  to  the  figures 
in  regard  to  steel-rail  manufactures.  Wben  that  business  commenced 
under  a  protective  duty  they  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  in  1887  and  1888  we  produced  more  steel  rails  in  the  United  States 
than  Great  Britain  did. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  to  this  committee  any  statement  that  can  not 
be  borne  out  by  the  facts  or  to  make  any  extravagant  claims,  but  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  protection  is  not  given  to 
all  industry  in  this  country  in  order  to  encourage  it  and  bring  it  into 
life  the  condition  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Wolff  complains  of  can  not  but  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

Mr.  Wolff  mentioned  the  question  of  quality,  and  in  referring  to 
quality  spoke  of  tool  steel.  The  Joliet  Steel  Company  today  have  one 
of  the  largest  machine  shops  in  this  country  attached  to  a  fEtotory.  I 
oan  not  definitely  say  how  many  men  we  employ,  but  I  should  say  be- 
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tween  100  and  160,  which  would  be  a  very  handsome  machine  establish- 
meDt.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  8a3ing  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  steel  tools 
we  086  in  that  sb'op  are  made  of  American  steel. 

I  am  the  bearer  of  a  petition,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  here- 
with, relating  to  the  question  of  a  reduction  or  any  change  in  the  ez- 
istiDg  duties  on  wire  rods.  The  petitioners  received  only  very  brief 
notice  that  a  hearing  would  be  ^|lBnted  to  parties  interested  in  this  in- 
dastry,  otherwiBe  the  petition  would  have  been  more  complete  and  would 
bare  borne  a  greater  number  of  names. 

I  not  only  represent  the  manufacturers  and  citizens  of  Joliet,  who 
siped  the  x>etition — ^I  will  say  that  among  those  named  are  the  presi- 
dents of  two  wire  factories,  drawing  wire,  buying  rods,  themselves 
alone  drawing  about  15,000  tons  per  year — but  I  also  represent  the 
Joliet  Steel  Company,  manufacturers  of  Bessemer  steel,  who  are  now 
boilding  a  wire-rod  mill  capable  of  producing  25,000  to  30,000  tons  per 
annnm,  all  of  which  will  be  for  sale  upon  the  general  market,  as  the 
company  are  not  manufacturers  of  tinished  wire. 

Mr.  Wolff  possibly  was  not  aware  of  that  when  he  made'  the  statement 
that  rods  could  not  be  bought  in  this  country  irom  manufacturers  who 
were  not  making  wire.  We  have  already  offered  our  rods  and  have  been 
selling  them  to  the  drawers  of  wire  at  less  than  the  imported  price 
to-day. 

Mr.  Ghisglm.  I  will  sell  rods  to-day. 

Mr.  SriBLiNa.  We  have  sold  our  rods  for  delivery,  part  of  them  in 
Aopst,  part  of  them  in  September,  and  part  of  them  in  October,  and 
part  of  them  in  l^ovember.  If  any  buyer  will  correspond  with  our  house 
in  Chicago  we  will  make  a  price.  Our  mill  is  just  now  being  built,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  name  rates  for  delivery  now,  but  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  furnish  them  soon. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  review  the  position  of  this  industry : 

The  United  States  consumes  about  350,000  tons  of  wire  rods  per  year, 
reqairing  about  420,000  tons  of  pig-iron  or  675,000  tons  of  iron  ore  to 
produce  them. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  laws  permitting  the  anomaly  of  a  more  ex- 
pensive, smaller-sized  wire  rod,  namely,  No.  6,  to  be  imported  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  the  larger  size.  No.  5,  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
wire  rods  in  the  United  States  has  been  retarded,  and  about  one-tbird 
of  the  amount  required  by  this  country  is  annually  imported.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  duty  was  adjusted  equitably  to  the  cost  of 
manofacture,  and  in  that'  event  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
be  benefited  by  the  raising  of  the  additional  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone, 
ete.,  required  to  make  the  pig-iron  and  by  the  conversion  of  th§  pig- 
iron  into  the  steel  necessary  to  manufacture  the  home  rods  to  supplant 
the  imported. 

Beducing  the  matter  to  a  merely  local  issue,  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  town  of  Joliet  and  the  surrounding  country  which  supplies  it  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  would  be  better  off  if  we  had  more  diversified 
steel  industries,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  we  are  at  present,  almost 
exelnsively  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  t  It  is  well  known  that 
railroad  building  in  the  United  States  fluctuates  very  widely,  hence  in 
some  years  our  mills  lie  partly  idle  and  our  men  must  submit  to  en- 
forced idleness  if  we  make  nothing  but  rails.  Such  has  been  the  case 
this  year,  when  in  spite  of  reductions  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
labor,  we  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  existing  low  price  of 
foreign  rails  imported  into  California  under  the  present  tariff.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  foreign  rails  have  already  entered  California  this 
year,  thereby  taking  the  place  of  the  product  of  a  large  American  miU 
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for  one  month,  throwing  oat  of  employment  for  that  period  not  less 
than  2,000  men  directly  employed  in  the  sieei  industry,  exelnsive  ot  all 
those. indirectly  engaged  in  mining  iron  ore,  coal^  etc. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  for  some  years  past  to  add  other  branches  to 
our  business,  and  only  the  uncertainties  of  tariff  legislation  and  the  low 
price  of  imported  rods  debarred  us  from  undertaking  the  manofacture 
of  wire  rods  at  an  earlier  date.  ^ 

I  could  produce,  if  necessary,  the  papers  upon  which  oar  calcalations 
were  made,  and  the  whole  discussion  of  our  board  of  directors  in  regard 
to  supplying  the  steel  for  wire  manufactures,  and  we  absolutely  could 
not  see  that  we  could  live  at  those  prices,  and  yet  since  that  time  many 
a  time  we  have  been  lying  idle  for  want  of  work  to  do. 

What  is  the  so-called  ^'raw  material"  of  the  rod  manufacturer f  Bil- 
lets or  small  blooms.  Can  he  procure  them  in  this  country  at  a  price  to 
enable  him  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  steel  wire  rods! 
Emphatically  no,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  manufacturer 
at  the  present  stage  of  development  and  at  the  present  rates  for  labor 
in  this  country  to  transport  the  varied  materials  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  to  any  given  point,  and  there  produce  a  bloom  or  billet 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  abroad.  The  wire  rod  manufact- 
urer, therefore,  pays  for  his  raw  material  a  much  higher  price  than  his 
foreign  rival,  and  the  necessary  waste  incurred  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  finished  product  costs  the  wire  rod  manufacturer  the  high  price  of 
the  initial  process,  namely,  billets,  and  in  addition  he  has  to  pay  very 
much  higher  wages  in  the  rod  mill  than  those  paid  by  the  German  or 
English  manufacturer. 

It  may  be  said  that  American  ingenuity  and  the  greater  productive 
capacity  of  the  American  workmen  counteract  the  drawbacks  that  I 
have  named,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  only  the  developments  of 
American  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the  processes  of  our  rod  mills  and 
the  cheapening  of  the  costs  of  manufacturing  steel  in  recent  years  that 
have  made  it  possible  to  successfully  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  rods 
under  the  present  rates  of  duty;  at  no  lower  rate  of  duty  would  the 
business  be  x>ossible.  • 

It  has  been  claimed  by  wire  manufacturers  who  have  no  rod  mill  of 
their  own,  that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  wire  man- 
ufacturers who  make  their  own  rods.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
claimed  that  the  rod  manufacturers  who  do  not  convert  and  roll  their 
own  steel  are  unable  fairly  to  compete  with  those  who  do.  This  argu- 
ment might  even  be  carried  back  to  the  ownership  of  a  blast  furnace 
and  an  iron  ore  mine.  Is  that,  however,  a  sufficient  plea  for  handiug 
over  the  market  of  the  United  States  to  the  foreigners  t  Would  the 
wire  manufacturer  have  any  good  reason  to  expect  that  if  oar  rod  mills 
be  closed  or  no  further  extensions  be  made,  that  the  German  mauufact* 
urer,  having  the  market  of  the  United  States  at  his  command,  would 
reduce  his  price,  or  even  continue  to  sell  at  the  existing  rates  t  If  his- 
tory is  of  any  value,  such  an  expectation  is  undoubtedly  a  snare.  What 
is  it  save  home  competition  that  has  reduced  the  selling  price  of  iroo 
and  steel  rails,  sheet  steel,  nails,  and  merchant  steel  of  all  kinds  below 
prices  ever  touched  before  in  this  country  t 

It  has  also  been  claimed  by  interested  parties,  namely,  importers  or 
agents  of  foreign  firms,  that  Basic  steel  rods  So.  6  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  American  wire  manufacturers  and  can  not  be  produced  in 
this  country.  It  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  reply  to  this  argument  that 
upwards  of  200,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  wire  rods  have  h^en  success- 
fully produced  and  made  into  wire  in  the  year  1887  in  the  United  States, 
without  any  complaint  arising  as  to  quality  of  the  article  manufactured, 
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tt  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  troable  you  with  tables  of  couiparative 
wages  paid  here  and  abroad,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  already  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  compensation  for  labor  in  this  country  is  from  two 
to  five  times  greater  than  in  Europe-,  thanks  to  the  beneficent  results 
of  protection,  which  has  fostered  our  magnificent  and  varied  system  of 
industries. 

I  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that  you  maintain  a  protective  tariff 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  presently  labors,  enabling  him  to  continue  paying  the  present 
favorable  rates  of  wages,  and  also  to  permit  the  transportation  compa* 
nies  to  pay  the  men  employed  by  them  handsomely,  as  they  do  now,  in 
comparison  with  the  wages  earned  by  their  fellow- workers  abroad,  in 
transporting  the  mineral  and  manufactured  products  of  foreign  conn- 
tries. 

« 

I  would  like  to  add,  gentlemen,  without  troubling  you  with  details, 
tbat  as  the  wire-rod  manufacturer  has  to  commence  with  the  billets  for 
his  raw  material,  whether  those  billets  be  imported  at  a  fixed  rate  of  duty 
or  produced  in  this  country,  having  paid  the  duty  the  price  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  trouble  with  the  steel  and  iron  business,  which 
has  grown  to  snch  enormous  proportions  in  this  country,  i^  this :  That 
in  comparison  with  England  or  Germany  you  can  not  find  in  this  country 
to-day  a  place  where  the  materials  are  so  conveniently  situated  to  one 
another  that  steel  can  be  made  competitively  with  foreign  makers.  If 
you  will  take  the  rates  of  wages  paid  on  the  lakes  for  seamen  and  on 
railroads  for  railroad  labor,  and  compare  those  wages  with  those  paid 
abroad,  yon  will  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  transport,  in  competition, 
the  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  rods 
withont  a  sufficient  duty. 

Senator  Beck.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  move  freight  of  that  kind 
per  mile  or  per  ton  at  a  lower  rate  in  England  over  their  railways  than 
we  do  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  STiBLiNa. ,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  speaking  about  the  trans- 
portation being  a  fixed  cost? 

Mr.  Stibluvg.  They  have  only  to  pay  for  short  transportation  over 
there.  Take  the  mills  at  Cumberland,  where  there  are  a  great  many, 
or  in  Yorkshire,  and  they  are  not  over  50  miles  at  the  outside  from  the 
place  they  get  their  materials  from.  And  I  know  some  mills  that  do  not 
have  to  transport  over  16  miles. 

Senator  Beck.  Take  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
state  of  facts  existing. 

Mr.  Stirling.  There  are  many  places  in  this  country  where  steel  is 
being  made  to-day  and  where  you  have  to  transport  the  various  ma- 
terials required  for  that  purpose  a  distance  of  not  less  than  300  and  in 
some  cases  400  miles. 

Senator  Beck.  At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  how  far  do  they  move  the  flux 
or  coal  and  material  to  make  steel  and  iron  out  of? 

Mr.  Stibling.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  understand  they  are  pro- 
dacing  steel  at  Birmingham. 

Senator  Beck.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  they  produce  or  what 
they  do  not  produce ;  that  is  not  the  question.  You  seem  to  argue  that 
the  European  railroads,  because  of  the  lower  wages  they  pay  their  em- 
ployes, can  move  their  freight  very  much  cheaper  than  we  do  in  this 
country.  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  and  if  you  have  any  facts  to  show 
OS  I  would  like  to  see  them.  My  information  is,  that  we  move  freight 
on  oar  railroads  per  ton  per  mile  lower  than  they  do  in  England. 
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Mr.  STiltLiNa.  You  are  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Beck  Then,  if  I  am  correct,  I  did  not  anderstand  yottr  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stirling.  You  are  correct  as  to  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Senator  Beck.  You  were  speaking  of  distances.  - 

Mr.  Stirling.  1  claim  that  we  have  to  move  our  materials  so  many 
more  miles  that  even  at  the  lower  rate  it  makes  a  vastly  greater  differ- 
ence against  us. 

Senator  Beck.  What  caused  me  to  misunderstand  you  was  that  you 
based  your  argument  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  higher  compensa- 
tion paid  to  labor  on  the  railroads  here,  and  therefore  that  transporta- 
tion per  ton  per  mile  was  more  costly  here  than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Perhaps  I  did  not  express  myself  clearly. 

Senator  Beck.  I  think  we  agree. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  that  I  read  this 
petition  ? 

Senator  Beoe.  I  think  you  had  better  leave  it  with  us. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Leave  it  with  us. 

The  following  is  the  petition  referred  to: 

To  the  honorable  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate : 

Your  petitioners  respectfuUy  represent  and  show  nnto  yonr  honorable  body  that 
the  consuniption  of  wire  rods  in  the  United  States 'for  the  mauafactare  of  plain  wire, 
fence,  wire  nails,  etc.,  is  larger  than  the  domestic  production  and  requires  the  impor- 
tation of  100,000  to  130,000  tons  of  rods  per  annum ;  aud 

Whereas  we  believe  certain  interested  importers  and  others  have  petitioned  yoar 
honorable  body  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wire  rods,  we  desire  to  enter 
our  protest  against  such  reduction,  beUeving  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
consumers  o  rods  in  the  United  States.  We  are  aware  that  the  production  of  home- 
made rods  has  been  increased  of  late  years  and  a  new  mill  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  our  city.  Competition  between  home  manufacturers  in  iron  and  steel  trades  has 
invariably  resulted  in  the  falling  price  of  their  goods— notably  in  pig  iron,  steel  rails, 
nails,  ana  wire,  and  we  believe  that  our  best  interests  would  be  served  by  encourag- 
ing the  erection  of  rod  mills  in  this  country  to  supply  our  domestic  requirements  so 
as  to  produce  enough  to  be  independent  of  a  supply  from  abroad.  To  do  this  requires 
at  least  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rates  of  duties.  We  are  aware  a  combination 
has  existed  for  some  considerable  time  among  foreign  producers  of  rods  to  compel  us  ( 
to  pay  an  advanced  price  for  their  product,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  home  pro- 
ducers to  supply  the  market. 

We  anticipate  relief  from  this  exaction  by  the  encouragement  of  the  erection  of 
additional  rod  mills  within  the  United  States. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  no  action  be  taken  detrimental  to  this  industry 
or  that  would  impair  confidence  and  restrain  capital  from  investing  in  same. 

The  consumption  of  rods  in  and  near  our  city  will  amount  to  30,000  tons  per  annum, 
affording  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  industry 
is  of  great  importance  to  our  locality. 

JoLiET,  III.,  June  9,  1888. 

W.  P.  Brooks,  president  Ashley  Wire  Company,  \  «r|„  ^rawAPR. 

F.  H.  Connell,  president  JoUet  Enterprise  Company,  S  ^^^^  oraweni. 
John  D.  Paige,  mayor  of  the  city. 

Horace  Weeks,  secretary  People^s  Loan  and  Homestead  Association. 

R.  M.  Woods,  editor  *' Republic  and  Sun.'' 

Schroeder  &  Wilson,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers. 

W.  J.  Adain,  manufacturers  paper. 

O.  Mallett,  agent  Michigan  Central  Railway. 

N.  D.  Dyer,  president  the  Dyer  Dry  Goods  Company. 

G.  L.  Vance,  furniture  manufacturer. 
Cady  &.  Bush,  hardware  dealers. 
Barrett  &  Sous,  hardware. 

M.  Calmer,  dry  goods  and  carpets. 

Strong  &  Co.,  hardware. 

D.  Rosenheim,  clothing  merchant. 

T.  W.  Mason,  lumber. 

Muuroe  &  Soaver,  wholesale  jobbers. 

Nachbaur  &  Nioolaus,  dry  goods. 

G.  F.  Wolf,  hatter. 

James  R.  Hobbs. 
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JouET  Steel  Compakt,  Home  Insurance  Building, 

Chioago,  Jnne  22,  1886. 

Sm :  On  the  occasion  of  the  hearing  of  the  wire  rod  and  wire  men  before  yonr  hon- 
onble  committee  a  eentleman  present,  who  from  his  arguments  I  might  suppose  to 
h»Te  been  in  the  empu>y  of  foreign  manufacturers,  made  tbe  bold  assertion  that  Anteri- 
can  n^«i»hmi«t«  coQld  Qot  get  along  without  foreign  tool  steel. 

I  now  beg  to  give  you  the  facts,  as  stated  by  our  general  superintendent  at  the 
works  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company,  Joliet,  under  date  of  June  20, 1888,  which  I  trust 
will  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  claim  to  which  I  rei'er. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  this  correspondence,  but  in  the 
belief  that  yon  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth, 
1  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Stiruno,  Treoiurer. 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 

U.  S,  SenatBj  Washington,  D,  C. 

(Bztract  fhun  letter  of  H.  S.  Smith,  genenl  tQperiBtendent,  JToilett  HL] 

We  are  not  useing  any  foreign  steel,  nor  we  have  not  done  so  for  years  for  tool  pur- 
poses. It  is  true  that  we  have  bought  about  100  pounds  of  Mushet  steel  for  a  spec- 
ial porposo  within  the  lai«t  three  years,  but  this  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  We 
have  found* that  American  steel  for  general  tool  purposes  was  superior  to  anything 
we  could  get  in  the  way  of  foreign  steeL  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
machine  shop  is  1%.  '^ 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  W.  GATES,  OF  8AIHT  LOUIS,  KO. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Whom  do  you  represent  t 

Mr.  Gates.  The  Braddock  Wire  CompaDy^  of  Braddock^  Pa.  I  only 
wish  to  correct  a  Btatement  of  Mr.  Wolfl^  in  which  he  says  that  wire 
rods  have  not  been  generally  offered  for  sale  daring  the  past  year  or 
two  years.  Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  months  we  sold  onr  entire  prod- 
uct for  about  two  years,  amounting  to  about  30^000  tonS;  to  Kailor  & 
Co.,  and  to  nearly  every  company  represented  iu  this  room. 

Mr.D.  A.  Chenoweth.  They  simply  controlled  the  market;  that  is 
tbe  idea. 

Senator  Beck.  I  assume  that  all  the  rods  made  in  this  country  are 
sold  to  somebody,  or  else  they  would  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Chenoweth.  But  they  are  used  selfishly  to  control  the  market 
80  that  we  can  not  get  the  domestic  market. 


8TATEKEHT  OF  OEO&OE  8.  DOUGLASS, 

Treatmtr  of  the  Iowa  Barbed  Wire  Company ,  o/AlletUoum,  Pa.,  and  N^ew  York  City, 

Mr.  DotTGLASS.  Grcntlemen,  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  the  way  in 
which  I  have  put  my  argument  together.  I  only  knew  last  night  that 
I  was  expected  to  make  an  address  to  you,  and  consequently  only  had 
a  very  short  time  to  prepare  myself. 

I  understand  the  theory  on  which  protection  is  advocated  generally, 
and  it  has  been  especially  stated  so  in  regard  to  wire  rods,  is  that  by 
duties  being  imposed  upon  an  article  the  domestic  production  is  so  in- 
creased that  finally  there  is  no  need  of  any  duty  at  all ;  that  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  a  constant  reduction  of  duty.  So  far  from  that  being 
the  case  with  wire  rods,  the  duty  in  1883  was  30  per  cent.;  the  duty 
from  1883  to  date  on  wire  rods,  which  have  been  imported  principally, 
bas  been  45  per  cent.  And  now  the  gentlemen  representing  the  wire 
iodnstry  come  here  ^nc}  ask  a  still  gresvter  dut^.    That  tendency  seems 
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to  me  to  be  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is  not  what  protection  claims  to 
do  generally.  « 

Senator  Hisgook.  In  stating  the  position  of  your  oppoilents  do  yoa 
not  leave  out  of  it  this  element:  That  the  tendency  of  protecftoD  is  to 
increase  production,  and  the  increase  of  production  upon 'the  maxket  in 
that  way  forces  down  the  prices  t  Do  you  not  leave  that  out  of  your 
statementt 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  was  referring  only  to  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place.  ^ 

Senator  HisoocK.  I  am  referring  to  those  also. 

Senator  AiiDBiCH.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentlemen  to  ask  for  more 
than  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Douglass.  We  claim  that  if  30  per  cent,  was  enough  five  years 
ago  it  is  enough  now.  Of  course  30  per  cent,  is  less  now  in  proportioii 
than  it  was  five  years  ago ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  bear  some  propor- 
tion  to  the  cost  of  rods  on  the.  other  side. 

Mr.  OliVeb.  Do  you  not  ask  ibr  a  reduction  b^low  30  per  ssent.  in 
your  petition? 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  a  shade  below  30  per  cent,  on  the  present  price. 
The  duty  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  45  per  cent.  Before  that  it  was 
30  per  cent.    Now  more  is  asked. 

The  theory  upon  which  protection  is  advocated  is  that  it  develops  in- 
dustry to  such  an  extent  that  finally  no  duty  is  needed.  Here  the  ten- 
dency appears  to  be  in  the  other  direction.  Where  are  its  demands  to 
cease  t  We  are  here  to  advance  the  theory  that  30  per  cent,  duty  was 
enough  five  years  ago,  and  that  it  should  be  enough  now.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  an  increased  rate  of  duty  we  point  out  the  fact  that  Dearly 
$1,000,000  has  been  spent  in  the  last  six  years  in  building  rod  mills. 
This  indicates  that  no  additional  duty  is  needed.  We  believe  we  can 
show  conclusively  that  it  should  be  reduced. 

1  will  quote  from  a  letter  in  the  Iron  Age  of  May  10, 1888,  written  by 
a  gentleman  sitting  here  in  this  room  now,  representing  the  rod  mills 
of  this  country : 

lu  the  past  six  years  $720,000  have  beeu  spent  iu  constructing  and  building  rod 
mills  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  investments  made  in  Bessemer  plant  to  supply  them 
with  raw  material. 

If  that  investment  has  been  intended  at  45  per  cent.,  why  advance 
itf  Why  should  it  be  increased  now  t  Those  mills  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  are  increasing  constantly;  they  are  making 
improvements  constantly,  and  they  are  able  to  get  along  with  45  per 
cent.  The  wire  mills  that  import  rods  are  dependent  upon  the  foreign 
market  for  their  supply,  and  are  not  able  to  get  along.  A  wire  mill 
located  anywhere  near  the  sea-board  can  not  buy  iron  rods  today  and 
begin  to  sell  wire  in  the  general  market  without  a  dead  loss.  Bod 
mills  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  your  works  stopped? 

Mr.  Douglass.  No,  but  we  are  not  running  on  wire.  We  can  not  sell 
wire.  There  are  two  conflicting  Interests.  The  rod  mills  are  happy 
and  prosperous.  You  can  see,  gentlemen,  from  their  representatives 
here,  in  what  fine  shape  they  are.  On  the  other  hand  the  wire  mills 
are  constantly  losing  money.  We  don't  want  to  reverse  the  position, 
but  we  do  think  the  others  shall  get  oft'  their  easy  seats  and  help  pull 
the  load. 

The  wire  mills  are  constantly  forced  to  decrease  their  pay  to  their 
men  in  order  to  maintain  their  existence.  While  that  is  true,  the  head 
rollers  receive  about  $10,000  to  $ld,000  per  annum,  I  am  informedf 
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Mr.  Oliver.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
tact  that  the  material  for  making  chief-jastices  from  is  far  more  plenti- 
fal  than  it  used  to  be.    (Langhter.) 

Mr.  Douglass.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  your  head  roller  last  year 
Doake  over  $10,000  9 

Mr.  Olivbb.  No;  but  I  think  probably  he  made  about  $6,000.  You 
most  remember  that  such  men  are  scarce.  It  is  a  new  thing,  and  they 
have  to  be  educated  up  to  it,  and  good  men  are  hard  to  get. 

ikir.  Douglass.  I  will  read  an  affidavit  as  to  the  condition  of  things 
vhen  the  30  per  cent,  duty  was  in  force : 

State  of  New  York,  City  and  Couhty  of  New  York,  sb  : 

Chahles  Douglass,  beiug  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I  am  president  of  the  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Company,  having  its  works  located  at  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  and  its  general  place  of  business  at  9iB  Reade  street,  in  the  city  of  New 
Yori£.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  espeelally  with 
that  branch  thereot  which  relates  to  the  mannfaoture  of  various  articles  from  st>eel 
and  iron,  for  more  than  30  years  past,  during  part  of  which  time  I  was  connected 
with  D.  G.  Gautier  &  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  as  general  super- 
iDtendent,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  with  the  Gautier  Steel  Company,  Limited,  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  its  successor, ^t he  Gautier  Steel  Department  of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company,  of  said  Johnstown. 

Said  D.  G.  Gautier  &  Co.,  while  located  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  had  a  wire-rod  depart- 
m«Dt,  that  is,  for  the  rolling  of  billets  into  rods  suitable  for  drawing  into  wire,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  said  works  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  its  change  to  the  Gautier  Steel 
Compaoy,  Limited,  the  rod  mill  was  reconstructed  and  enlarged,  and  from  that  time 
on,  for  a  ]>eriod  of  seven  years,  and  so  long  as  I  remained  with  the  said  Gautier  Steel 
Cofflpany,  and  its  successor,  the  Gautier  Steel  Department  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
paoy, a  rod  mill  was  a  part  of  the  plant,  and  was  run  to  its  full  capacity. 

Daring  this  period,  to  wit,  the  period  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Gautier  Steel 
Company  and  its  successor,  the  Gautier  Steel  Department  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
paoy, the  rod  mill  was  not  only  run  to  its  full  capacity,  but  successfully,  although 
the  daty  on  foreign  rods  was  only  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  During  the  same  period 
the  said  companies  purchased  large  quantities  of  wire  rods  of  foreign  make,  its  plant 
being  insaffieient  to  supply  the  quantity  required  in  its  wire  department,  but  at  all 
times  the  manufacture  of  rods  was  more  profitable  than  it  was  to  purchase  the  for- 
eign rods  with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Daring  the  period  referred  to  the  said  companies  were  among  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  uiannfactnrers  of  wire  rods  in  the  United  States,  and  the  said  companies  did, 
from  time  to  time,  increase  their  plant,  with  the  view  of  supplying  all  the  rods  re- 
qairetl  in  their  business,  but  the  increased  demand  for  wire  far  exceeded  their  in- 
crease in  plant  for  the  production  of  rods. 

Daring  this  time  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  excite  the  men  to  the  largest  possible 
prodaction  per  day,  the  average  production  per  turn  being  about  10  tons,  and  in  a 
single  iostence  we  offered  a  reward  of  |500to  the  roller  if  he  would,  as  an  example 
of  what  could  be  done,  increase  the  production  to  20  tons  per  turn,  which  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  only,  however,  at  an  expense  of  double  the  number  of  men ;  whereas,  at 
the  preaent  time,  with  the  improved  machinery  of  the  day,  from  40  to  50  tons  is  the 
iverage  production  per  turn,  and  with  about  the  same  number  of  men,  and  at  about 
the  same  cost  as  was  then  usually  required  for  the  production  of  10  tons  per  turn. 

Farthermore,  during  the  period  I  am  speaking  of,  the  Gautier  companies  used  inch 
and  a  quarter  steel  billets  for  the  production  of  the  rods,  whereas  now  4-inch  bil- 
lets are  used,  which  cost  by  no  means  as  muoh  as  inch  and  a  quarter  billets,  the 
latter  reqairing  considerable  additional  labor  and  expense  to  reduce  them  to  that  size. 

Chas.  Douglass. 

# 

Sobseribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  June,  1888. 

.John  E.  Tilton,    [seal.] 
Notary  PubliOf  Kings  County.    Certificate  filed  New  York  County, 

Kov,  genilemeD,  that  is  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  rolling 
steel  rods  in  the  past  seven  years. 

Mr.  Olivbe,  Do  you  not  know  that  afterwards  the  Cambria  Company 
shut  up  the  rod  mills  between  .the  time  your  father,  Mr.  Charles  Boug- 
ie? left  bis  position  in  Johnstown,  and  the  date  of  tbe  passage  of  the 
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act  of  1883  !    Did  they  not  shat  ap  to  a  very  large  extent  their  rod 
mills  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  supposed  to  the  contrary,  bnt  I  am  not  able  to  say 
positively. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  My  recollection  is  certainly  that  way,  bnt  at  the  samo 
time,  I  am  not  conversant  enough  with  it  to  be  positive  on  the  sabject 
At  any  rate,  daring  that  {>eriod  when  the  30  per  cent,  duty  was  in 
force  those  saiall  rod  mills,  with  their  large  expenditures  for  labor  and 
other  matters,  were  run.  , 

Mr.  MoEN.  Upon  what  price  or  basis  in  foreign  ports  was  the  30  per 
cent,  dnty  reckoned  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  MoEN.  That  is  a  very  material  part  of  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  In  March,  1882,  the  general  manager  of  the  Cambria  | 
Iron  Company  offered  me  $59  a  ton  for  several  thousand  tons — some  of 
the  surplus  I  had  imported. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  proportion  of  iron  rods  used  in  the  United 
States  were  produced  here  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  My  information  does  not  extend  to  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Was  it  any  large  proportion  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  It  was  a  considerable  proportion ;  yes.  The  Cleve- 
land Boiling  Mills  and  the  Gautier,  and  Washburn  and  Moen  Mille 
were  running. 

Mr.  Moen.  We  were  very  heavy  importers,  indeed. 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  am  afraid  my  time  is  limited,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  tiie  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  not  to  interrupt  me.  Of  course,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  can. 

Here  I  quote  again  from  the  same  source  I  mentioned  awhile  ago, 
from  a  gentlemen  who  is  at  present  in  this  room  representing  the.inter- 
ests  of  rod  mills  and  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty : 

On  the  other  hand  the  record  of  improvement  here  is  admirable.  Six  years  ago 
the  size  of  the  billet  used  was  H  inchsqnare,  weighiofffrom  50  to  60  pounds;  to  pro- 
duce this  billet  the  Bessemer  ingot  was  first  bloomed  to  a  7-inch  bloom ;  the  latter 
was  taken  to  a  billet  mill,  heated  and  roll^  into  a  l^-inch  square.  The  latter  was 
then  cut  to  weigh  as  stated  above,  and  taken  to^a  rod  mill  to  be  rolled  into  No.  5  rods. 
Fifteen  tons  a  day  was  the  average  capacity,  and  65,000  pounds  was  the  largest  oat- 
put  in  twelve  hours  at  one  time.  ' 

That  was  when  the  duty  was  50  per  cent. 

Now  the  ingot  is  rolled  into  a  4-inoh  bloom  or  billet,  cut  to  length  weighing  135 
pounds,  and  rolled  in  the  rod  mill  direct  to  a  No.  5  rod.  The  average  capacity  per 
single  turn  uuder  these  circumstances  is  50  gross  tons,  and  75  gross  tons  have  been 
rolled  in  11  hours.  Such  has  been  the  recora  of  American  progress  in  a  thriving  in- 
dustry which  has  been  carefully  nursed  and  fostered  under  adverse  circnmstances. 

I  am  not  quoting  from  a  gentleman  who  wants  lower  duties  on  rods, 
but  from  one  who  is  largely  interested  in  rod  mills  and  who  is  here  to- 
day asking  yon  to  advance  the  duty  on  rods.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentlemen  say  that  they  are  willing  to  state  that  they  do  not  want  over 
45  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  understand  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Mr.  Oliver  stated  that  tbe  wire  mills  came  here  to- 
day and  asked  that  the  duty  on  wire  shall  be  raised.  I  have  not  beard 
of  any  such  petition.    I  do  not  tbink  the  wire  mills  ask  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  misunderstood  me.  *  I  stated  that  you  occupied  tbe 
extraordinary  position  of  asking  for  protection  on  your  mannflEtctared 
product,  and  at  tbe  ss^me  time  depriving  us  of  what  you  Qse  as  raw  ma- 
terial. 
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Mr.  Douglass.  I  say  we  do  not  ask  for  protection  on  oar  manaflBu^t- 
ored  product. 

Mr.  MoEN.  We  ask  a  qaarter  of  a  cent  redaction  on  wire,  or  we  will 
gobmit  to  it. 

Mr.  Douglass.  A  qaarter  of  a  cent  or  half  a  cent  on  wire  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  imported  to  any  extent.  We  are  exporting  to  Anstralia 
and  India  in  competition  with  England  and  Oermany.  We  get  refunded 
90  per  cent  of  the  duty  we  pay  on  the  articles  imported,  so  that  instead 
of  protection  we  have  a  burden  to  bear.  We  can  sell  barbed  wire  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  English  and  German  mills.  Mr.  Oliver  says  he 
will  not  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  signatures,  and  that  five-sixths  of 
the  wire  mills  want  the  duty  retained  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  five-sixths  of  the  mills  are 
ooospicQons  by  reason  of  their  absence  from  your  petition.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  what  anybody  not  represented  here  would  want.  I 
kDow  I  have  letters  from  one  or  two  whose  names  are  on  that  aisking 
that  the  duty  be  not  r^uced  under  any  circamstances,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  what  they  do  want.  But  I  say,  as  you  have  to  drum 
the  country  over  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  and  down  as  fur  as 
Saint  Louis,  for  signatures,  it  is  rather  strange  that  you  only  got  61,000 
ont  of  330,000. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Mr.  Aldrich  asked  why  he  did  not  build  rod  mills. 
One  answer  is  very  obvious— the  cost.  Mr.  Oliver  says  his  rod  mill 
cost  $170,000.  Many  a  concern  is  prosperous  and  able  to  continue  its 
business  legitimately  which  is  not  able  to  pay  out  $170,000  to  build  a 
mill.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  no  great  competition  in  the  East  for 
billets.  In  Pittsburgh  billets  can  be  bought  from  probably  ten  or  fif- 
teen concerns,  if  I  am  correctly  infcJrmed,  and  the  competition  ^nngs 
phces  down,  while  the  mills  further  east  do  not  care  much  for  the  billet 
trade. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  particular  billets  sold  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  and  which  have  to  be  transported  from  Harrisburg  to  Pitts- 
burgh, I  understand  are  selling  at  about  (29.  The  lowest  possible  price 
that  we  have  ever  given  is  (28.50.  So  there  is  only  half  a  dollar  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  ask  the  committee  to  notice  one  thing :  It  would 
feem  the  most  obvious  course  for  rod  mills  coming  here  asking  for  an 
increase  of  duty  to  bring  the  figures  of  their  cost,  but  there  Is  not  one 
of  them  here  that  has  given  anything  but  an  estimate  of  what  rod  mills 
C06L   I  have  here  another  affidavit  as  to  the  cost,  which  I  will  read : 

Statk  of  PsNirsTLVAinAf  Ck>unhf  ofLehighy  8s: 

WuuAM  M.  Douglass,  being  duly  Bworn  according  to  law,  doth  depose  and  say, 
tbthe  was  lor  foor  and  one-half  years  superintendent  of  the  steel  mill  of  Qantier 
$Uel  Company,  Limited,  and  Gantier  steel  department  of  Cambria  Jron  Company, 
atJohostown,  jpa.,  and  for  two  years  superintendent  of  Hartman  Steel  Company, 
Lifflitdd,  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. ;  and  during  all  that  time  had  charge  of  wire-rod  mills 
of  TtrioTiB  kinds;  and  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of 
^  rods.  That  the  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  one  ton  (2,240  pounds) 
^0. 6  sleel  wire  rods,  hereunto  attached,  is  correct,  based  on  actual  wage  rates  and 
^ts  two  yean  ago,  excepting  price  of  billets,  which  is  present  rate.  That  the  nuni- 
oeiof  hands  named  is  for  one  turn,  and  covers  all  labor  required  to  take  billets  from 
ctt  and  deliver  rods  on  cars  and  to  handle  all  scrap  and  otiier  waste.  That  the  total 
cost  eovers  all  expenses,  and  any  difference  betw^een  this  and  selling  price  is  profit. 

WaxiAM  M.  DonoLABS. 

Swoni  to  and  snbscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1888. 
[8*M..]  Edward  Buhe, 

Notary  Public.   ' 
10  TAB 
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Coat  No.  6  wize  rods  (per  ton  2,240  poands). 


Labor  (other  sheet) $3,109 

Fuel  (gas) 550 

Bepairs 800 

Rolls,  tarning.  etc 350 

Oil,  waste,  and  supplies 400 

Stock,    2,380   poands,    at 

$28.50 $30.28 

Scale,  100  pounds,  at  — . . .        .00 
Sorap,  40  poondsL  at  $17..        .  30 

29.960 


Gfeneral  expenses $0.*<2^ 

SaperinteDdent...... ...... ......       .  1: 

Royalty V 

Interest —      .^' 

Other  expenses U 

36.0< 


Wagm  rod  wM, 


MOUper 

1  roller 330 

1  afisisf  ant  roller 162 

1  nNiglter 0H8 

1  rougher 104 

1  catt'ber 077 

Ibook OGO 

1  bender....* 102 

lb«u«ler 106 

1  bender 110 

1  finisher 112 

Ihook 066 

]  hook^ * 060 

1  hook 042 

1  lead  oat 044 

1  pick  np ; 066 

Ihook 044 

Ireel 062 

Itakeoffieel 060 

1  heater..  ••. 175 


1  helper. 
1  heater 
1  helper 
1  lelegraph 


lODsp 

(o 

i: 

m 
o: 

1  telegraph 0/ 

1  eogiueer..... (X 

1  CDgineer 0^ 

1  oiler r 04 

1  stocker 05 

1  stocker  helper (M 

1  bDudler m 

1  handler w 

1  bnndler ' 04, 

1  poll  back (iTi 

1  fireman 0^] 

1  weigh*master 04 

1  shearsman 01 

3  laborers,  at  .032  each 09 

3  laborers,  at  .0266  each 0:^ 


The  fli^ores  give  the  namber  of  men  employed  in  a  rod  mill  as  42. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  abont  right. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  you  had  better  go  on  with  yoar  statement 
and  then  if  there  is  anything  that  is  not  right  tliese  gentlemen  can  b 
heard  afterwards. 

Mr.  DouaLASs.  This  shows  the  wages  paid  to  men  employed  there 
(3.10;  fael  and  gas^at  65  cents:  repairs,  80  cents;  rolls,  turning,  etc* 
35  ceots;  oil,  waste,  and  sappfies,  40  cents;  stock,  2,380  ponnds  ai 
(28.50,  from  which  is  to  be  dedncted  40  ponnds  of  scrap  at  (17  per  too 
leaving  the  cost  of  stock  $29.98 ;  and  total  cost  of  rods  $36,009  per  too 
That  is  the  basis  of  two  years  ago.  .Since  that  time  there  have  beei 
great  improvements  constantly  being  made.  Mr.  Oliver  estimates  th< 
difference  between  rods  and  billets  at  $3.10;  then,  the  daty  now  i^ 
enough  to  cover  the  CDtire  wages  paid  to  employes  of  rod  mills,  which 
a8  iseeu  above,  is  $3.10. 

Mr.  Olivek.  The  chairman  of  the  Hartman  Steel  Oompany  is  here, 
and  antUorizes  me  to  say  that  those  figures  are  not  correct,  and  that  be 
will  furuisb  the  committee  with  the  actual  figures  of  4^06t  of  manufact 
urmg  by  that  company. 

Senator  Au>BiGH.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  idea.  We  want  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Stirling.  May  I  ask  the  committee  to  note  this  fact:  That  tM 
relation  of  duty  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  finishing  is  deceptive.  We  not 
only  require  protection  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  this  coud- 
try,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  but  we  also  desire  pro* 
tection  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  supplies,  the  coal^  and  t)ie  Uiooswd 
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and  one  articles  that  enter  into  the  inanufactore.  All  those  are  from  50 
to  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  labor^  and  are  inst  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  the  mere  dollars  and  cents  paid  on  the  payroll  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  OUver  states  the  cost  of  his  mill  at  $170,000. 

Mr.  OiJTEB.  Oars  was  one  of  the  first  erected,  and  I  presume  it 
toiM  be  made  to-day  for  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Stirling.  At  the  present  time  we  expect  our  cost  to  come  be- 
tween tl40,000  and  $150,000.  So  it  is  not  a  very  burdensome  thing  to 
pat  ap  a  wire  mill  if  they  desire. 


ASDmOVAL  8TATEMEHT  OF  B.  H.  WOLFF. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  want  at  some  future  time  to  repudiate  in  writing  some 
of  the  allegations  that  have  been  made  here  to-day. 

Senator  Axdbich.  I  think  you  had  better  do  it  while  they  are  all  here. 
That  would  be  better  than  to  address  communications  to  the  committee 
which  the  other  parties  may  never  see^ 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  there  is  time  for  it  I  will  do  so  now. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Ton  can  go  on  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Oliver  stated  that  we  did  not  propose  to  reduce  the 
daties  on  these  common  wires.  He  has  60  per  cent,  protection  on  these 
wires.  The  rod  manufacturer  gets  the  larger  share  of  the  protection.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  Mr.  Oliver  proposes  to  reduce  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  or  not.  If  they  were  reduced  three-fourths  they  could 
Dot  get  in.  I  am  satisfied  with  his  proposition,  and  I  am  willing  to  add 
anotiher  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  it,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Oliver  states  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures  of 
*  firms  representing  the  sentiment  of  wire  drawers.  I  want  to  say  that 
three  or  four  concerns  which  we  could  not  at  the  time  get  any  satisfac- 
tion from  have  telegraphed  that  they  are  fully  in  accord  with  us  in  this 
matter,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Lambert,  a  very  large  mill  owner  at  Joliet, 
also  said  he  would  be  here,  but  he  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Olivbb.  He  told  Mr.  Stirling  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  him. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  It  does  not 
matter  much  what  one  man's  position  is.    It  is  the  facts  we  want  to  get. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Oliver  says  that  seven  large  concerns  alone  pro- 
duced 300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Oltvsb.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Woi^F.  Did  you  not  mention  seven  t 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  did  not  mention  any. 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  seven  concerns  produce  over  200,000  tons  out  of 
330,000  tons,  that  conclusively  proves  that  those  concerns  are  getting 
ahead  and  trampling  the  others  under  foot. 

Mr.  Oliver  also  stated  that  during  1882  and  1883  rods  were  worth 
$54.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  duty  was  assessed  at  $13.50  specific, 
whieh  was  lower  at  that  time  than  it  is  now,  for  the  higher  the  rate  the 
lower  the  proportionate  ad  valorem  on  specific  rate.  That  coriclusively 
proves  what  we  claimed  awhile  ago.  Forty-five  per  cent,  would  be  con- 
Biderably  higher  as  compared  with  that  time  when  that  duty  was  levied. 
1  will  permit  the  duty  to  be  taken  off,  to  reduce  it  to  $40,  and  even 
then  it  is  a  lower  rate;  I  do  not  claim  on  30  per  cent.;  I  claim  on  45 
percent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  was  a  changed  condition  of  afbirs  which  made 
^  per  eent.,  and  they  took  advantage  of  that. 
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l^oiiB  to  what  is  nrodaoed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  retting- vats  in  the  couotry.  In  effect, 
if  we  examine  nazee  in  respect  to  iheir  coloration,  we  class  them  nndertwo  principal 
categories : 

First.  The  bine  flax,  which  is  of  the  Lokeren  type,  the  general  type  of  ail  flftxee 
retted  in  stagnant  water. 

bccoucl.  The  yellow  flax,  which  is  of  the  Donai  tyx>e,  the  general  characteriBtic  of 
flaxes  retted  in  rnnning  water. 

Those  colors  are  very  often  modified  by  the  sunlight,  which  altera  them  more  or 
leHs,  accordiug  as  the  flax  is  dried  in  difi'erent  seasons  and  under  a  more  or  lees  intense 
action  of  tbo  sun's  rays.  The  more  intense  exposure  has  always  the  effect  of  dimin- 
isliing  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  and  tends  the  more  to  a  whitish  appearance. 

The  blue  color  of  the  flaxes  retted  in  stagnant  water  is  due  to  the  action  on  the  cblor- 
opliyl  of  the  acidity  of  the  water  coming  from  the  dissolution  of  the  organic  acids 
of  t  be  plant  itself. 

I'^or  flaxes  retted  in  running  water,  the  acid  center  no  more  exists,  the  water  beiog 
renewed  without  cessation ;  fnrthermore,  the  presence  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  which 
the  water  almost  always  contains,  explains  the  change  to  yellow.    A  part  of  the 

J>octic  acid  of  the  flax,  m  proportion  as  it  is  formed,  decomposes  this  salt  of  lime,  to 
brni  the  pectate  of  lime  which  is  carried  away  by  the  current. 

We  know  that  the  blue  flaxes  are  generally  more  supple  than  the  yellow  flftxe.s 
which  comes  froqn  the  fskct  that  the  K>rmer  lose  but  little  pectic  acid,  their  rettio<; 
bciug  done  in  a  slightly  acid  place ;  on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  flaxes  of  the  Donai 
typo  lose  their  luster,  that  is  to  say,  the  pectic  acid  iias  passed  into  the  state  of  pectic 
lime.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  retting  countries  that  lime  water  is  bad  for  the 
operation,  and  always  gives  a  less  supple  product  than  soft  water. 

In  order  to  confirm  my  assertion,  I  will  say  that  by  my  process  I  can  give  to  retted 
flax  the  blue  or  yellow  color  at  will.  For  the  blue  I  use  the  water  from  a  preceaiog 
operation,  which  is  slightly  tempered  with  the  organic  acid  of  the  flax  which  it  re- 
tains in  solution.    For  the  yellow  I  simply  use  a  water  slightly  alkaline. 

• 

• 

OOHGLCUOV. 

To  sum  np,  I  transform  the  pectose  into  pectic  acid  by  placing  the  flax  in  a  steam- 
pressure  apparatus,  into  which  I  introduce  water  at  302O  Fahrenheit  for  some  min- 
utes, then  I  replace  it  by  steam  at  the  same  temperature.  As  we  see,  this  procea  is 
one  of  t  bo  most  simple ;  and  the  reason  why  those  who  have  tried  the  action  of  warm 
water  for  retting  have  not  succeeded,  is  that  they  had  in  view  a  maceration,  having 
for  its  aim  the  separation  and  not  a  transformation  of  the  matter  which  incloses  the 
fiber.  The  reason  why  one  can  not  accomplish,  with  water  alone,  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  pectose,  is  that  this  change  can  only  be  made  by  passing  it  throogfa 
the  intermediate  stage  of  pectine,  which  is  very  soluble.  The  more  one  continues 
the  action  of  the  water  on  the  plant,  the  more  pectose  one  takes  away  from  this  interm**- 
d  iato  sta^e  of  pectine.    Then  there  is  even  a  further  change,  from  pectic  acid  to  meta- 

gectic  ac  id,  which  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  when  at  the  same  time  steam 
as  not  the  same  effect. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  experiments,  by  wishing  to  act  with  water  alone,  I  caused 
the  flax  to  lose  35  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  without  obtaining  a  complete  retting.  The 
action  of  steam  alone  is  no  more  successful  than  than  that  of  water  alone,  hx  pres- 
ence of  the  organic  acids  of  the  flax,  the  steam  thoroughly  ixgures  the  fiber,  which 
seems  to  be  burnt  and  to  lose  all  consistency. 

I  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  have  the  action  of  warm  water  to  prepare 
the  transformation  of  the  pectose  and  take  away  the  matter  injurious  to  the  retting, 
then  afterwards  the  action  of  the  steam  to  finish  the  formation  of  pectic  acid  witboat 
carrying  la way  any  of  it  in  solution. 

I  have  obtained  by  this  process  flaxes  which  have  lost,  as  in  ordinary  retting,  ftoin 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  are  perfectly  suitable  for  spinuing.  Certain 
kinds  have  been  advantageously  compared  by  connoisseurs  with  the  prodncts  of  the 
best  retting. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  my  method  consists  in  the  rapidity  of  the  drying. 
The  flax  which  I  take  out  from  my  apparatus,  on  leaving  the  steam,  contains  oniT 
one  and  one-half  times  its  weight  of  water. 

P.  Parst. 

*The  mothod  of  retting,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  purely  theoretical  stady, 
has  been  lately  patented  in  France  and  abroad.  I  have  intrusted  the  working  of  my 
patent  to  Mr.  Dujardin,  constructing  engineer,  Lille. 
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)Ir.  Woifp.  I  -mean  the  difference  between  the  hiUet  and  the  rod — 
17  to  18  marks,  everything  included. 

Senator  A1.DBICH.  I  think  Mr.  Douglass's  estimate  of  the  cost  here 
Tas  $7,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  DouaXiASS.  I  made  it  $7.50  on  the  wages  paid  two  years  ago. 
Bot  since  that  there  have  been  constant  economies  practiced,  and 
the  number  of  men  employed  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  rod  mills. 
So  that  1  should  think  there  has  been  at  least  from  $1  to  $1.50  saved 
fince  then. 

Mr.  Olitbs.  There  has  been  scarcely  anything  saved  in  the  way  of 
labor  on  the  rod  mills.  The  wages  are  paid  per  ton,  and  there  have 
lieen  very  few  men  saved  in  any  of  the  mills.  There  are  as  many  men 
t-mpioyt'd  in  our  mills  to-day,  with  perhaps  two  men  less  than  when  we 
))taned  in  1884. 

Mr.  DotrGOLAss.  You  and  Mr.  Roberts  have  stated  to  me  how  there 
vas  a  constant  decrease  In  the  number  of  hookers-np,  in  your  guides, 
sfid  how  yoa  have  reduced  the  number  of  men  constantly. 

Mr.  Olivsb.  I  think  yoa  are  getting  mixed. 

3Ir.  WoLFP.  I  am  not  getting  mixed.  I  admit  what  was  said  a  while 
aso,  that  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  from  two  to  five  times 
higher  than  they  are  in  Germany;  tor  instance,  in  Westphalia,  where  I 
raaie  from ;  bnt  the  improved  machinery  here  and  the  different  system 
uf  working  is  sd  much  superior  that  when  it  comes  to  a  fine  point,  if 
there  is  any  such  advantage,  it  is  not  as  it  would  appear  from  that 
^atement.  I  am  sincere j  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  sincere  in  snying 
tLat.  Ck>D8idering  the  higher  production  in  this  country,  rods  can  be 
Qade  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  they  can  in  Europe. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  be  made  for  the 
Hjoivalent  in  Americ^an  money  of  17  or  18  marks  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Pretty  nearly  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  about  the  equivalent  of  $4t 

Mr.  WoUPP.  Yes ;  that  is  owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  produc- 
tioD.  I  am  sincere  in  saying  so,  but  I  am  open  to  be  convinced  other- 
vise,  if  that  can  be  done.  There  is  a  gentleman  here,  a  friend  of  mine, 
fn^  Europe.  I  told  bim  all  about  the  Garrett  mill,  and  he  went  to 
i?oring  about  that,  and  I  gave  him  the  advantage  of  their  low  prices  of 
labor,  and  he  says,  <' That  knocks  us  out;  whenever  the  American  mills 
can  sell  their  rods  at  a  reasonable  profit  we  ^ri  bound  to  shut  down." 
It  IS  a  positive  fact  that  the  Germans  and  Belgians  have  to  sell  their 
."ods  at  a  loss.  In  making  a  comparison  you  can  see  it.  The  Americans 
aake  donble  the  quantity  they  are  able  to  make.  I  admit  that  the  old 
plants  here  can  not  make  the  billets  as  cheaply  as  the  new  mills ;  I 
diliDit  that. 

Senator  Beck.  Is  not  the  basic  process  covered  by  patents! 

Mr.  W0I4FF.  Tes,  sir;  and  American  steel  manufacturers  own  it,  and 
^f^  can  not  work  it, 

Mr.  Sv^ANK.  Anybody  can  get  in. 

Senator  Bkck.  It  is  covered  by  patents. 

Mr.  Swank.  You  can  get  in  by  buying  in;  they  own  the  patents. 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  steel  manufacturers  own  the  patent. 

>lr.  Swank.  Anybody  can  get  in  by  paying  a  royalty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  capital  have  you  got  invested? 

Mr.  WoLFP.  We  have  invested  between  five  and  six  hundred' thoa- 
saod  doHars.  ' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business! 

Mr  WoLPP.  For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
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Senator  AU)BI0H.  Aboat  what  bas  been  your  average  profit  t  t  do 
not  want  to  be  too  personal  about  it. 

Senator  Beok.  I  asked  tbis  man  a  question  whetber  it  was  covered 
by  a  patent,  and  be  said  it  was,  and  now  I  understand  Mr.  Swank  to 
contradict  him. 

Mr.  Swank.  It  has  been  asserted  time  and  again  that  no  person 
except  the  corporations  owning  the  patent  can  make  basic  steel.  1 
wisb  to  say  that  they  can  do  so  by  paying  a  royalty. 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  gentleman  liere  says  that  there  is  nobody  making 
it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SWAYNE.  Basic  steel  is  made  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  to-day,  and  was 
made  there  last  year. 

Senator  Albbioh  (to  Mr.  Wolff).  Has  it  been  a  profitable  business? 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  have  not  paid  any  dividends  for  the  last  three  years; 
that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it ;  we  earned  a  profit  last  year. 

Senator  Albbigh.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  trouble,  Mr.  Wolff, 
in  your  raising  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  $500,000  or  $600,000,  to 
establish,  a  tod  mill,  if  it  would  be  profitable,  as  you  say,  instead  of 
doing  business  that  is  not  profitable  at  all,  as  you  have  been  doing  for 
tiiree  years,  you  say.  So,  do  you  not  think  a  prudent  and  wise  business 
man  would  be  likely  to  invest  in  a  rod  mill  that  could  make  a  million 
dollars  in  a  year! 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  question  is  whether  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
tariff. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  has  a  bearing  for  me,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  you  ask  us  to  break  down  another  man's  industry  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  profitable. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  ask  any'Jody  to  break  it  down,  but  to  protect 
them  properly :  that  is  all  I  want,  and  not  to  ruin  ns^  that  is  all  I  ask. 
I  am  in  favor  ot  protection  to  these  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Gates.  Is  plain  wire  as  low  to-day  as  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
wire  business  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  lower;  so  low  that  we  can  not  exist. 

Mr.  MoEN.  But  you  do  not  make  it  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  do  not  make  it  now.  We  did  make  some,  bat  we  do 
not  make  it  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  Oates.  Tou  say  it  is  lower  than  it  has  eyer  been  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gates.  On  account  of  the  German  combination,  is  it  not  a  iskct 
that  wire  rods  are  $5  a  ton  higher  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  and 
plain  wire  is  lower  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  About  $2  or  $3, 1  guess. 

Mr.  Gates.  You  stated  $41,  and  Mr.  Douglass  has  told  me  that  he 
bought  rods  at  less  than  $36. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  was  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  can  show  you  the  quotations  in  the  Iron  Age. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  never  bought  them,  *and  the  majority  of  us  never 
bought  them  at  that  price.  But  even  conceding  that,  that  shows  that 
whatever  basis  you  buy  them  on  you  can  not  make  rods  in  competition 
with  the  rod  makers. 

Mr.  Gates.  October  14,  1886,  the  Iron  Age  published  quotations  of 
$36  on  German  wire  rods,  basic  rods.  Plain  wire  was  then  as  high  as  it 
is  to-day.  These  plain  wire  makers  have  come  in  and  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion, not  on  account  of  foreign  competition,  but  because  they  are  in  a 
quandary  themselves.  Their  rods  are  $5  higher,  and  yet  they  admit  that 
Uiey  are  selling  plain  wire  lower. 
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Mr.  WoLPP.  The  reason  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  product  of  the  mills 
Tho  make  their  own  rods  has  been  coQStuntly  increasing,  and  these 
other  8iuall  fellows  have  been  constaaily  losing  ground.  Here  aro  sev* 
erdl  peot>le  who  are  shut  down,  don't  make  any  wire  at  alL 

Mr.  MoBN.  This  is  the  time  for  people  to  shut  down,  in  June,  July, 
m\  Aa^ust. 

Mr  Wolff.  They  can  speak  for  themselves.  They  have  shut  down 
beeaase  they  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  MoEX.  Why  do  they  shut  down  t  There  has  not  been  any  chttnge 
in  the  doty  for  three  or  four  years. 

)1t.  Wolff.  Not  on  that  account,  but  on  account  of  competition* 
They  say  they  are  crowded  out. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  trust  among  rod-makers  t 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Not  a  sign  of  a  trust. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Is  there  any  combination  to  control  the  price  or 
limit  the  production  t 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Nothing  of  that  sort  whatever.  There  is  not  even  in 
existence  a  wire  association  or  a  wire-rod  association.  I  believe  I  am 
light.  We  do  not  even  have  a  trade  association  to  confer  among  our- 
selves.  We  are  entirely  unorganized. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  OABBETT. 

Mr.OA'RBETT.  lam  the  inventor  of  the  Garrett  mill.  lam  ready 
to^ay  to  build  a  rod  oven.  There  is  no  restriction  placed  on  it  what- 
evei.  I  would  be  glad  to  build  one. 

Mr.  MoEN.  How  many  have  you  built t 

Mr.  Oabbett.  I  built  the  first  mill  for  the  Gleveland  Boiling  Mill 
CcHopany  in  1881.  In  1883 1  built  one  for  the  Hartman  Steel  Company. 
in  1884 1  built  one  for  the  Oliver  &  Roberts  Wire  Company.  In  1885 
I  bollt  ooe  for  the  Braddock  Wire  Company.  In  1886  I  built  one  for 
the  American  Wire  Company  at  Cleveland.  In  1887  and  now  I  am 
building  one  lor  Joliet.    I  would  be  glad  to  build  more. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  the  German  rod-maker&  use  your  mill  at  allt 

Mr.  Oabbett.  No. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  you  have  a  patent  in  Germany  f 

Mr.GABBBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Is  it  true,  what  has  been  said  about  the  rod  mills  in 
Gennany  having  a  capacity  far  less  than  yours^  rolling  from  smaller  bil- 
lets! 

Mr.  Oabbett.  All  I  kn6w  in  reference  to  Germany  is  entirely  from 
liearsay  and  from  what  I  read  in  publications.  I  understand  they  use 
OQch  smaller  billets  than  we  use,  2  inches  or  less,  while  wc  use  4  inch  bil- 
lets. Now,  I  want  to  say  here,  gentlemen,  that  the  old  way  of  making 
wire  was  just  to  take  the  ingot  and  draw  it  to  a  bloom ;  then  take  the 
bloom  and  rool  it  to  a  gauge  and  one-eighth  square  billet. 

Senator  Albbigh.  All  in  one  process  t 

Mr.  Oabbett.  No.  From  the  ingot  to  the  bloom  is  the  first  process, 
&Dd  from  the  bloom  to  the  billet  is  the  second  process.  While  I  was 
^ployed  by  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company  Mr.  A.  Chisholm, 
^ho  was  then  president  of  it,  sustained  me  in  a  noble  manner  in  doing 
^vay  with  the  middle  process.  I  suggested  to  take  this  ingot  and  roll  it 
farther  along  and  make  it  4  inches  square.  I  then  stated  and  put  myself 
on  record  that  I  would  save  this  middle  process,  which  cost  about  t7  a 
^and  take  that  4  inches  square  and  roll  it  for  $1  a  ton  less  than  it 
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would  cost  to  roll  the  billet  at  that  time  an  inch  and  oue-eighth  billet. 
Upon  tlie  strength  of  that,  and  after  a  oonversation  with  me,  E  having 
been  in  their  employ  about  sixteen  years,  he  spent  llTd^OOO  upon  aa  \i 
experiment,  yon  might  say.  That  was  fortunate  fbr  him  and  fortonate 
for  me.  We  are  getting  up  improvements  every  day,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  we  will  y^ipe  out  the  German  market  altogether  and  give 
you  a  cheaper  rod  than  you  can  get  there. 

Senator  Beck.  You  are  making  improvements  in  your  machinery  and  ^ 
methods  Y 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Tes,  sir;  but  an  American  will  do  as  much  work  in 
one  day  a-s  two  Germans.  That  is  all  1  wish  to  say,  I  think,  exoept  that 
having  built  these  mills  I  wish  1  might  be  called  upon  now  to  baild 
another. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gauson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  G^urrett  what  is  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  steel  rods  per  ton. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  From  whatY 

Mr.  Carson.  From  a  4-inch  billet. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  build  mills.  I  have  no  access  to  the 
company's  books.  I  don't  know  what  they  pay  for  their  coal,  or  for 
their  billets,  or  for  their  labor.  I  will  state  that  I  have  heaoxl  all  the 
way  from  $7  to  $10,  but  if  i  am  going  to  build  a  mill  or  sell  a  horse  I 
will  talk  up  iu  the  most  glowing  colors. 

Senator  Aldbich.  1  think  the  actual  figures  given  by  gentlemen 
who  are  engaged  in  the  ba^iness  are.  better  than  any  estimate,  unless 
you  can  put  some  other  statement  of  facts  in  evidence  in  support  of 
them.    What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  as  I  know  it,  but  I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  cost  of  coal,  etc. 

Mr.  DouaiiASS.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Garrett  if  the  figures  in  the  affidavit 
1  presented  as  to  the  cost  of  rolling  rods  are  not  substantially  correct 

Mr.  Gabbstt.  As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  I  think  they  are ;  there 
would  be  a  little  less  for  some  and  some  more  for  others ;  but  the  sum 
total  I  think  comes  not  far  out  of  the  way,  as  far  as  I  can  estimate. 

Mr.  DouaLASS.  There  is  a  candid  admission  from  the  other  side,  gen- 
tlemen, that  foots  up  $3.10  per  ton  for  labor.  The  difference  in  the  duty 
on  rods  and  billets  is  over  $3  a  ton,  even  if  the  American  rod  mills  use 
foreigu  billets,  but  they  do  not.    They  can  buy  American  billets  cheaper. 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  would  like  to  buy  some,  if  that 
is  so. 

Mr.  DouaLASS.  Mr.  Moen  lives  down  in  New  England,  away  from 
the  coast,  and  perhaps  is  not  posted;  but  I  do  say  that  the  rod  mills  of 
this  country  use  American  billets  because  they  can  buy  American  bil- 
lets much  cheaper  than  they  can  import  them.  Consequently  they 
have  a  greater  protection  than  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  billets 
and  the  duty  on  rods,  which  is  over  $3  a  ton.  I  have  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Garrett  that  the  figures  are  substantially  correct. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  do  not  care  about  an  argument;  We  will 
draw  our  own  conclusions  from  the  statemeats  made. 

Senator  Bbok.  Please  leave  that  paper  with  Mr.  Garrett^s  indorse- 
ment. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  No;  Mr.  Garrett  only  indorsed  it  so  far  as  the 
cost  of  labor  is  concerned. 

Senator  Beck.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  living  in  Joliet,  and  there  would 
be  the  protection  of  transportation  from  the  sea-board  to  his  point  over 
what  there  would  be  in  favor  of  the  gentleman  living  where  Mr.  Moen 
does. 
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Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  That  makes  considerable  difference  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  It  i8  the  difference  in  transportation  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  rail.  Does  not  much  of  your  product  made  in  the  West,  say 
at  Joliet  and  elsewhere,  in  the  ^hape  of  wire  fence,  go  still  farther  westt 

Mr.  Douglass.  Nearly  all  have  it. 

Senator  Beck.  Therefore  the  mill  that  is  located  in  Iowa  for  Illinois 
bas  that  macb  advantage  over  the  sea-board,  in  that  its  products  go 
still  larther  west  of  the  point  of  manufacture,  and  that  point  is  better 
sitoated  so  far  as  pr>tection  is  concerned  than  one  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  It  is  better  protected,  by  reason  of  the  saving  in 
transportation  to  the  ultimate  market,  which  is  the  Western  plains. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Begk.  So  I  was  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SxiBLiNG.  A  good  deal,  has  been  stated  here  about  the  poverty 
of  the  wire  men  and  their  failure  to  pay  dividends  for  so  many  years. 
1  happen  to  have  a  little  stock  in  two  mills  in  Joliet,  one  of  which  has 
been  paying  a  handsome  dividend  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  other 
baa  been  paying  a  small  dividend.  But  both  of  them  have  been  mak- 
ing considerable  improvements  and  extensions  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  I  wonld  like  for  that  evidence  to  be  received  in  connection  with 
these  statements  about  the  poverty-stricken  state  of  the  wire  men  that 
Mr.  Wolff  would  have  us  believe  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Douglass.  To  what  use  is  the  larger  proportion  of  wire  placed! 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  suppose  the  majority  is  used  in  fencing.  A  large 
quantity  of  plain  K"o.  0,  No.  12,  and  No.  13  wire  sells  for  fencing. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  wonld  like  to  state  that  Mr.  Douglass  makes  about 
Dine  tenths  of  his  rods  into  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Douglass.  If  we  did  not,  we  could  not  sell  them. 

Senator  B£OK.  Is  there  a  patent  yet  on  barbed  wire  f 

Mr.  Mo£N.  A  patent  exists,  but  the  royalty  is  only  a  dollar  a  ton.  It 
is  practically  reduced  to  a  manufacturing  business.  We  are  thankful 
if  we  can  get  $3.50  to  $4  for  barbed  fencing. 

Senator  Beok.  Then  you  pay  the  patentee  a  dollar  a  ton  royalty  for 
the  privilege  of  making  itf 

Mr.  MoEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Who  owns  that  patent  now  t 

Mr.  MoEN.  There  are  several  parties;  three  parties  are  interested. 
Oar  firm  is  one  party,  and  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Aldis,  of  De  Kalb,  111.,  is 
another,  and  Mr.  Glyddon  is  another. 


STATEKEHT  OF  H.  BELMEB,  OF  H.  BELMEB  &  CO.,  dNCnrKATL 

OHIO. 

Mr.  Belmee.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Oliver  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  making  rods. 
He  stated,  among  other  things,  that  about  12J  per  cent,  was  the  cost 
of  labor  added  to  the  cost  of  billets  in  producing  rods.  Now,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  figure  that  up  you  will  liud  that  that  amounts  to  $31 
for  billets.  The  current  price  of  rods  to  day  we  will  say  is  not  over 
t4<J.  It  has  been  state4  that  they  are  anywhere  from  $41  to  $42.  We 
will  say  $4(y— give  them  the  cheapest  price. 
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Senator  Albbioh.  Yoa  are  repeating  in  a  certain  sense  Mr.  Oliver's 
statement,  bat  not  as  I  understood  hiin. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  I  am  willing  to  state  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Oliveb    I  said oueeigbth  of  the  cost  of  the  rods  consisted  of 
the  labor  on  the  rods,  or  say  a  little  excei^ding  half  of  the  differenc^e 
between  the  cost  of  the  rods  and  the  cost  of  billets  consisted  of  labor 
•on  the  rod. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Belmkb.  That  amounts  to  about  $4. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  About  $4.50  altogether. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  In  selling  the  rods  at  $40,  say  anywhere  from  $5  to  $6 
profit.  Where  there  is  a  fluctuating  market  we  can  not  say  that  because 
billets  are  worth  $28  or  $29,  that  is  a  fair  price  to  be  guided  by.  Neither 
•can  we  say  that,  because  one  man  is  perhaps  located  more  favorably  than 
another  and  has  to  pay  $40  where  another  has  to  pay  $42  for  rods,  that 
is  the  price.  We  are  willing  to  giro  our  opponents  all  the  benefits  of 
any  fluctuation.  We  will  say  that  there  is  a  difference  of  $5  a  ton.  This 
gentleman,  Senator  Harris,  asked  Mr.  Oliver  what  that  balance  consisted 
in,  and  he  said,  maintenance,  wear  and  tear,  etc.  A  mill  that  makes 
30.000  tons  a  year  costs  $150,000  to  $175,000. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  beg  your  pardon;  y(!U  are  very  wide  from  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Five  dollars  a  ton  profit Y 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  did  not  say  anything  like  that.  I  said  the  difference 
consisted  in  maintenance,  waste,  loss,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Well,  it  is  not  profit,  you  say. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Most  emphatically  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  We  are  trying  to  see  where  it  does  go  to.  You  say  it 
is  not  profit;  you  say  it  is  maintenance,  or  loss  in  rolUng,  and  one  thing 
and  another. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  "Sow  I  think  we  can  bring  figures  here  to  show  what 
the  actual  loss  is  in  rolling  rods.  If  you  allow  that  you  make  only  $4  a 
ton  difierence  between  your  cost,  then  you  still  have  $125,000  profit,  and 
you  say  your  rod  mill  costs  anywhere  from  $125,000  to  $175,000,  and 
you  are  getting  lower  and  lower  all  the  time.  Now  you  say  you  are  not 
.making  any  profit. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  they 
:are  not  making  any  profit. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  did  not  mo^ke  any  statement  of  the  kind.  I  do  not 
^ant  these  gentlemen  to  come  here  and  put  words  into  our  mouths. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  you  have  any  argument  to  make,  make  it  with- 
out stating  what  these  gentlemen  said. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  If  they  did  not  mean  to  Qay  that,  that  makes  a  differ* 
ence. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  I  do*  not  understand  that  they  have  said  it.  They 
may  have  said  it  somewhere  else,  but  not  hese. 

Senator  Beck.  Let  him  state  his  own  convictions  about  it,  and  say 
what  he  understands  it  is.  That  would  be  far  better,  and  save  inter- 
ruption. State  your  own  view  of  what  you  think  the  statement  of  these 
gentlemen  meant,  and  you  will  not  be  interrupted  at  all. 

Mr.  BsiiMEB.  Well,  we  will  grant  that  they  did  not  mean  anything 
they  said  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  have  not  said  anything  of  the  sort  here.  I 
•do  not  know  what  they  have  said  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Beuieb.  Then  I  will  drop  that  altogether.    I  have  here  the  affl- 
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davit  of  a  gtBDtleiDan  who  was  employed  by  the  H.  P.  Nail  Oompany^ 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  do  not  Care  lo  reveal  the  name  of  the  man  who 
makes  the  affidavit  now,  though  it  is  signed  to  the  affidavit. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  know  that  we  care  whether  yon  state  his 
Dame  or  not.  It  will  have  to  be  divulgefl,  thongb,  if  you  sabmit  the 
affidavit. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  The  affidavit  is  here. 

The  following  is  the  affidavit  referred  to : 

« 

[E.  Bdmer  &  Co.,  mannflkctararB  of  wire  and  wire  goods,  office,  Ka  47  West  Pearl  street.] 

Cincinnati,  June  9,  1888. 

I,  Christian  Taaber,  being  dnly  sworn ,  say  that  I  was  for  several  years  foreman 
in  the.  wire  mill  of  1  he  H.  P.  i^ail  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  are  operating  a 
"rod  mill ''  in  connection  therewith,  and  rolling  rods  for  drawing  into  wire.  That 
asBQcb  foreman  I  became  familiar  with  the  operations  connected  therewith  and  the 
pricia  aDd  wages  earned  by  the  men,  and  the  output  of  same,  as  also  other  items  of 
<^ost.  lliat  I  recently  visited  said  works,  and  from  various  sources,  which  I  am 
Qot  at  liberty  to  divulge,  I  have  compiled  the  hereto  attached  schedule  of  cost  of 
producing  rods  at  said  works,  and  that  said  schedule  of  cost  embraces  everything, 
except  saJanes  paid  in  the  ofiQce  and  the  customary  expense  charges  connected  wifii 
4  business,  such  as  interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  repairs,  insurance,  taxes,  etc. 

I  farther  state  that  this  rod  mill  produces  about  75  gross  tons  per  24-hour  turns,  and 
4hat  said  mill  is  not  of  the  most  improved  class  known  as  the  Garrett  mill,  and  that 
Mid  mill  production  would  be  higher  and  cost  less  except  for  various  drawbacks  it 
UboHi  under,  principal  of  which  is  t^e  size  of  engine  driving  the  roll  trains  and 
expense  for  exira  labor  required  for  rolling.    And  further  deponent  saith  not. 

C.  Taubeb. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  by  the  said  C.  Taaber  this  9th  day  of  June,  1888. 
iRBAL.]  D.  8.  Van  Pelt, 

Notary  Publio  in  and  far  the  oovnty  of  Hamilton  and  State  of  Ohio. 


FUEL. 


Heating  billets,  12  tons  good  slack,  for  double  turn,  at  90  cents.    flO.  80 
Steam,  40  tons  good  slack,  for  double  turn,  at  90  cents 36. 00 

46.80 
21  double  turns  per  month,  21  times  (46.80 1988.80 

FURNACE  HELP. 

2  heaters,  $100  to  $105  per  month |210.00 

4  helpers,  $45  to  f^  per  month 200.00 

Abloom,  wheelers,  $:$6  per  month 72.00 

1  ash  and  coal  wheeler,  f 

1  cinder  wheeler,  > $33  per  month 99.00 

1  iheannan  wheeler,       ) 

581.00 
Fordouble  turn,  2  times  $581 1,162.00* 

BOILER  ATTENDANCE. 

2 firemen,  at $40 per  month. $80.00 

1  aah  wheeler,  per  month 1 33.00 

1  water  tender,  per  month.... 55.00 

2«ngineer8,at$55permonth 110.00 

27a  00 
For  double  tnm,  2  times  $278 560.00^ 
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ROUOBINQ  ROIXB. 


3  men,  each  |80  to  $90  per  month $270.00 

1  helper,  per  month '45.00 

1  helper  to  enter,  per  month 65.00 

1  boy,  per  month 35.00 


415.00 
For  doable  turn,  2  timee  $415 $830.00 

FINIBHINO  TRAIN. 

1  boy,  per  month $30.00 

4oiitcher8,$70  to$75per  month :»0.00 

2  boys,  each  $30  to  $35  per  month 70.00 

1  reeler,  $45  to  $50  per  month 50.00 

l.reeler  helper,  $50  to $65  per  month '. 50.00 

1  reeler  taking  off,  $40  to  $45  per  month 45.00 

2  handlers,  $40  to  $45  per  month 90.00 

1  rod  weigher,  per  month '    40.00 

675.00 
Fordonble  tarn,  2  times  $675 • 1,350.00 

BINOLE-TURN  WORKERS. 

1  roll  tamer,  per  month $100.  (K) 

1  night  boss,  per  month 135.00 

1  day  boss,  per  month 300.00 

1  blacksmith,  per  month 55.00 

1  blacksmith's  helper,  per  month 1 .%.  00 

10  yard  laborers,  $33  per  month 330.00 

1  brlok-layer  and  helper,  Sundays  only  $5  per  day 20. 00 

976. 00        976. 00 

Light,  electric $40.00 

1,000  pounds  suet,  at  4  cents 40.00 

3  barrels  tar 5.00 

on 40.00 


125.00 


Total. 5.981.80 

Amount  of  output  (twenty-two  double  turns,  at  75  tons,  equals  1,650  tons) : 

Expense  and  labor  for  producing  1,650  tons  is  $5,981.80,  or  (per  ton) $3. 63 

Loss  in  rolling  (by  scale  and  cinders)  40,000  pounds  billets  equals 
2,000  pounds,  equals  5  per  cent,  at  approximate  price  of  billets  per 

ton,  $29,  or  (per  ton  of  rods) $1.45 

Less  25  cents  as  below 25 

1.20 


4.83 


One  hundred  and  eight  tons  scale  and  cinder  per  month,  worth  $4  per  ton,  equals, 
on  monthly  production  of  1,650  tons,  25  cents. 

Here  is  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  for  waste.  In  addition  to  that, 
when  I  say  6  per  cent,  for  waste,  those  figures  are  substantially  taken 
ijx>m  experience,  and  agree  with  foreign  manufacturers.  That  state- 
ment shows  the  amount  that  remained  after  rolling.  So  it  is  a  small 
matter  to  figure  up  the  cost  of  rods.  These  gentlemen  have  stated  that 
a  rod  mill  is  worth  about  $150,000,  what  the  ground  is  worth,  what 
wear  and  tear  is,  etc.;  added  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  yon  have  the  cost 
of  rolling  rods.  The  value  of  the  plant,  and  all  such  things  as  that  can 
be  figured  in  a  separate  schedule. 
Mr.  MoEN.  Is  the  expense  for  doing  business  included  Y 
Mr.  Belmeb.  That  is  not  included  in  the  statement.  I  want  to  say 
a  little  about  the  selling  price  of  wire  and  about  these  men  offering  to 
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sell  rods.  They  are  all  willing  to  sell  rods  at  a  price  that  nobody  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  use  them,  and  sell  their  product  in  compe-t 
titioD  with  them.  I  don't  know  who  has  any  rods  to  sell.  This  gentle- 
man from  Joliet  is  not  prepared  to  sell  any  before  next  September. 
Tbej  never  have  any  rods  to  sell,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  for  less 
money  than  foreign  rods  cost.  The  Cleveland  Boiling  Mill  Company 
is  selling  No.  9  wire  at  2J  cents  a  pound.  Making  an  allowance  for 
freight  of  15  cents  a  hundred,  and  2  per  cent,  off  for  cash,  and  figures 
aboat  $2.03  a  hundred,  don't  itY  The  rods  from  the  Oleveland  rolling 
mill  cost  us  to-day  $1.95  a  hundred,  and  other  sizes  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, up  to  No.  12.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  credit  to  us,  but  we 
can  Dot  buy  rods  and  produce  wire  and  sell  it  in  competition  with  these 
other  men.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  any  rods  to  sell  at  a  figure 
that  we  can  aftbrd  to  pay  for  them  and  use  them  alongside  of  foreign 
rodfl,  we  will  be  happy  to  correspond  with  you. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  have  no  practical  knowledge  about  this  mat- 
ter! 

Mr.  Belmeb.  None,  except  this  affidavit. 

Senator  Beck:.  The  man  who  owns  his  coal  bank,  the  man  who  owns 
his  iron  l)auk,  and  the  man  who  owns  all  these  necessaries  to  make  his 
rod8,  and  then  makes  his  wires  too,  certainly  must,  in  the  division  of 
protiis  that  Mr.  Oliver  has  very  well  said  always  exists,  have  the  ad- 
vantage, if  he  is  a  big  dealer,  over  the  man  who  buys  his  material  with 
which  to  make  rods.    You  can  not  do  away  with  that  by  any  legislation. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Well,  grant  that  all  these  men  have  some  advantage, 
aud  yet  at  the  same  time  in  every  other  branch  of  business  there  is  so 
much  competition  that  the  margins  are  small.  These  men  all  sell  the 
finished  product  in  competition  with  us. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  want  us  to  force  them  out  of  that  by  legis- 
lation in  some  way  f    How  do  you  expect  us  to  do  itt 

Mr.  Belmeb.  W^  ask  to  get  our  raw  material  at  a  price  that  will 
cover  the  excess  of  labor  in  this  country  over  and  above  the  price  in 
Germany.  We  are  willing  that  the  rod  men  in  this  country  shall  have 
protection  enough  to  help  them,  but  we  do  not  want  them  to  have  such 
profit  as  to  run  us  out. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  would  like  to  ask  any  of  the  gentlemen  ou  the  other 
side  to  state  whether  what  1  have  said  about  the  foreign  combination  of 
rod  manufacturers  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  suppose  1  am  as  well  informed  as  any  one  on  that 
subject.    They  have  made  a  syndicate. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  This  is  all. 

Mr.  Wolff.  And  they  are  getting  about  5  to  6  shillings  more  for 
their  rods  than  before. 

Mr.  Oliveb.'  There  is  a  combination  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir.    But  it  is  only  a  pretense  on  the  other  side  that 

duty  is  wanted  to  protectthem  against  speculators  like  Naylor;  that  is 

what  they  say,  liecause  they  have  been  squeezing  the  blood  out  of  them 

by  boyiug  up  all  the  rods  at  a  certain  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  combination  among  the  wire  draw- 
ers! 

Mr.  Wolff.  On  the  other  side  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  No;  here. 

Mr.  Wolff.  No;  not  that  1  kuow  of.  1  do  not  know  of  any  at  all 
nowadays.  There  may  be  some  tacit  understanding,  perhaps,  but  not 
amongst  the  class  that  I  belong  Uk    There  may  be  on  the  other  side. 
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Mr.  STiBiiiNa.  The  qaestion  having  been  raised  as  to  .whether  there 
is  a  combination  of  wire  producers  here,  I  woald  like  to  pnt  on  record 
the  fact  that  within  the  last  ten  days  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  sell 
rods  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company,  baving  ascertained  that  it  was  safe 
to  do  so,  knowing  about  when  we  would  start,  and  I  have  fband  the 
Hartman  Steel  Company  or  the  Braddock  Company,  I  am  not  certain 
which,  and  foreign  r^s  all  competing  with  me  and  quoted  against  me.; 
but  I  have  sx>ld  rods  to  three  parties  in  Joliet  at  three  different  prices 
according  to  the  competition  I  had  to  meet.  I  am  a  seller  in  the  market 
to-day,  and  I  am  ready  to  sell. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Don't  you  want  some  protection  t 

Mr.  SxiBLiNa.  ISoj  sir. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  am  interested  in  the  Saint  Louis  wire  mills.  We  are 
making  rods  today,  and  selling  them.  We  bave  been  sellers  o^  the 
open  market  of  our  Braddock  rod  and  importers  of  foreign  rods  for  the 
Saint  Louis  mills. 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  the  bulk  of  your  wire— barbed  wire  mostly  t 
'  Mr.  Gates.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  mostly  barbed  wire  and  wire  nails.  We 
import  to  Saint  Louis  simply  because  we  can  get  a  freight  rate  to  New 
Orleans  and  then  up  the  river  to  Saint  Louis  at  profitable  rates. 

Mr.  Stirling-.  If  we  had  not  a  home  market  where  we  are,  we  ooold 
ndt  have  a  rod  mill  at  work  to-day. 


Thubsbay,  Jufie  14y  1888. 

SCHEDULE  J.— FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Gentlemen,  we  are  ready  to  hear  yon  on  SohednSe  Jj 
or  any  part  of  that  schedole  which  is  in  regard  to  hemp,  jate,  and  flax 

goods. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFBED  B.  TUBHEB,  Jr. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Turner,  you  may  please  state  yonr  residence,, 
occapation,  etc. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  president  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and 
Growers'  Association ;  residence,  Boston ;  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
fim  of  Boss,  Turner  &  Co.,  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  flax,  threads, 
and  twines,  Boston.     \ 

The  Chairman,  t  suppose  you  have  looked  into  the  proposed  changes 
Id  what  is  known  as  the  Mills  bill,  in  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  to  submit  to  the 
committee  t 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  prepared  a  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Bead  it,  please. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  members  of  our  association  are  all  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  manufacturing  of  flax  and  hemp  or  the  production 
of  these  fibers. 

The  industry  has  grown  slowly  until  we  now  estimate  that  $8,000,000 
i8  iDTested  in  manufacturing  and  over  6,000  workers  are  employed. 
This  estimate  does  not,  however,  include  the  investment  in  the  mauu- 
^M^tnring  of  sisal,  manilla,  or  jute. 

We  are  striving  to  make  progress  as  American  manufacturers  evem 
QQder  the  present  tariff,  and  while  paying  two  or  three  times  the  aver- 
age wages  paid  throughout  Europe,  the  least  we  can  ask  is  that  the- 
present  duties  shall  be  maintained. 

On  raw  flax  we  pay  a  duty  on  the-imported  of  $20  per  ton,  averaging 
9.05  ad  valorem,  and  while  the  manufacturers  would  be  benefited  to  a 
slight  extent,  and  while  the  removing  of  this  duty  would  stimulate 
some  additional  manufacturing,  provided  the  present  duties  on  manu- 
£»ctnred  goods  were  maintained,  yet  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers 
are  favorable  to  having  the  duty  remain,  to  stimulate  and  aid  the  rais- 
ing of  flax  in  the  United  States.  At  present  we  are  too  much  depend- 
ent on  foreign  nations  for  our  supply  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  we  may 
some  time  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  some  American  linen  spin- 
ners, who  in  1^54-'65  were  obliged  to  close  their  works  by  the  failure  to 
receive  a  supply  of  flax  in  consequence  of  the  Crimean  war.  More 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  getting  out  of  good  flax  fiber  than 
has  been  done  for  many  years.  Hemp  pays  a  duty  of  $25  per  ton  or 
an  average  of  16.59  ad  y^loT^nx*    The  redootion  of  the  duty  on  hemp 
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would  curtail  the  raising  of  American  hemp.    The  amount  of  hemp 
raised  last  year  was  about  7,000  tons,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
amounted  to  10,000  tons,  the  same  as  the  crop  of  the  previous  year, 
but  for  the  reduced  yield  on  account  of  the  drought. 
Mr.  Turner  here  submitted  the  following  paper : 

[Flax  and  Hemp  Splnnen  andOrowen'  A8aooiation-^1887.] 

IhUy-pi»yiiig  imparts  of  the  United  States,  home  consumption,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1887. 


1 
2 
3 
i 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
31 
32 
38 
34 
35 
86 
87 
88 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
61 


Artioles. 


Bire-oraokera 

Tobaeoo,  and  manofchctarea  of. 

Sugar,  oandy,  molaaaes 

Liqaor,  spiritoaa,  malt 

Lead,  pigaandban 

Bloe 


Olaai  and  glassware 

Wool,  and  mauufactnres  of. 

Earthen  and  chinaware 

Salt  (in  bulk,  bags,  barrels) . 
SUk,  and  mannfactores  of.. 

Zino,  spelter,  eto 

Copper  and  mannfactnrea.. 
Hops. 


Brass  and  mannfactnres '. . 

Fancy  articles 

Iron  and  steel,  and  mannfaotares  ... 

Cott(m,  and  mannfactaree  of 

Marble  and  stone  and  nionafacttires. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes 

Corsets  

Paints  and  colors 

Metals,  eto   

Leather,  and  manufactares  of 

Art  works,  painting,  eto 

Brushes 

Gold  and  silver  and  manufactures. . . 

FI«x,heflipJ  te,etc ^ 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Soap  of  al  1  klnda 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parte 

Oils •-.... 


Jewelry 

Books  and  printed  matter. . 

Musical  instruments 

Provisions  (oheese,  etc.) ... 

Coal 

Vegetables 

Buttons 

Fish 

Hate  (straw,  etc.),  bonnets 
Pi^»er  and  manufactures . . . 
Furs  and  manufactures — 

Seeds 

Animals 

Cement 

Hay 

Wood  and  manufactures . . . 

Breadstnfb 

Bristles 

Precious  stones 

All  other  dutiable  artioles. 


Total 


Inroica  val* 

Duties  paid. 

Duties  re- 
duoed  to  ad 

llfMa 

Talorem. 

Ptreent, 

$832,041 

$832,041 

100.  uo 

10,956,125 

0. 127, 758 

83.  iS 

74,242,270 

58,016,686 

7?  15 

10,100.946 

7.402.24S 

72.  ea 

346,623 

236,618 

6a  26 

1. 518, 706 

971.456 

64.01 

7.801,340 

4, 510, 812 

59.14 

60,586,614 

85,628,534 

5g.8! 

6.708,003 

3,251,881 

56-97 

1,465,385 

676.665 

49.92 

81,264,277 

15.540,801 

49.71 

,286, 157 

140. 810 

49.fj3 

323,746 

128.967 

4a  68 

3. 117, 663 

1,329.606 

42.64 

405, 756 

170.038 

42.13 

7. 185. 090 

2.949,360 

41.04 

50,618,986 

2e,7l8,S34 

40.  tC 

29,150,050 

11,710,720 

40.  J7 

960,982 

881,405 

39.08 

13. 285, 226 

4.654.165 

85.03 

l,0'V8,70il 

870.578 

35  00 

1,220,806 

309.532 

32.73 

2,988,883 

962,786 

32.21 

10,933,670 

3,286.862 

30.00 

1. 925, 906 

577,7^2 

30.00 

657,348 

167,204 

80.  (« 

440, 708 

182.068 

29.07 

88,N07,28S 

16^088,074 

»,497,MI 

28.10 

4,210,090 

27.90 

436, 21U 

117,131 

26.  (« 

1,682,664 

489,826 

25i99 

1,067,146 

260,926 

25.31 

427,874 

106,968 

25.00 

2,786^138 

684,004 

25.0) 

1.613,884 

403, 471 

25.00 

1,759,163 

429.087 

24.44 

2,811,158 

683,728 

24. 3S 

2,276.804 

547, 510 

24.05 

8.772.087 

887,645 

23.79 

2. 817. 352 

611,988 

21.72 

4,902,911 

1,051,600 

21.46 

1,085.264 

424,618 

21.  ao 

4.545,265 

026, 218 

20.38 

846,581 

172,438 

20.36 

4,666,067 

033,013 

20.00 

1, 102, 532 

220.506 

20.00 

791.687 

157.446 

19. » 

8.223,504 

1.603,184 

18.28 

6.386,661 

1,076,811 

1684 

1.166.485 

174,424 

mos 

10,553.318 

1,056,832 

19.00 

6.307,129 

1.616.110 

460,825.322 

212^082,428 

47.10 

Amounts  of  additional  and  dlsoriminating  duties,  also  the  values  of  all  merohandise  witbdnwn 
from  warehouse  on  which  the  duty  has  been  remitted,  have  been  ezoladed  front  the  compatation  of 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Jmme  14, 1868. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  tariff  bill  prepared  by  the  ''  Ways  and  Means  Committee"  of  the 
House  reduces  in  an  unwarranted  manner  the  duties  on  flax  and  hemp  and  their  prod- 
ucts, I  be>(  to  call  your  attention  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  inclosed  tables,  demon- 
strating that  the  flax,  hotnp,  and  jute  industries  have  bad  less  protection  than  other 
leading  industries,  less  than  other  textiles,  and  that  the  large  imports  are  to  a  great 
degree  due  to  this  lack  of  protection. 

We  are  striving  to  make  progress  as  American  mannfactnrerseven  under  the  preeeni 
tariff,  and  are  paying  two  to  three  times  the  average  wages  paid  thron^hont  Europe. 
The  least  we  can  ask  is  that  Congress  should  grant  jis  the  same  protection  as  at  pres- 
ent in  force,  which  is  less  than  the  average  duties  proposed  for  any  other  textiles, 
even  on  the  basis  of  the  Ways  and  Means  tariff  bill. 

If  the  large  reductions  proposed  on  our  class  of  goods  are  carried  into  effect,  oar 
industries  will  be  seriously  crippled  and  in  part  destroyed. 

By  the  request' of  the  board  of  government  of  this  association,  I  beg  that  this  mat- 
ter have  your  special  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Turner,  Jr., 
President  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinnen  and  Qrawert^  JMoeioium. 

The  Chairman.  Yoa  include,  of  course,  raw  material  in  your  gen- 
eral average? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  raw  material  is  included  in  the  general  average. 
The  subdivision  in  that  table,  without  the  raw  material  (being  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute),  shows  the  average  to  be 34.52  percent. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  under  the  present  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  schedule  nmges  from  25  to  54  per  cent.,  averaging  34  percent, 
the  greatest  protection  being  on  jute  bagging  for  cotton,  which  has  a 
8pecifl(i  <luty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  (about  3  cents  per  yard).  This  pro- 
tection, which  18  very  much  higher  than  the  average  m  its  schedule, 
has  enabled  American  bagging  manufacturers  to  make  50,000,000  yards, 
and  the  inanufi)(;turers  claim  an  investment  of  $5,000,000  and  the  em- 
ployment  of  5,000  people. 

The  imports  of  bagging  for  cotton  were  964,452  pounds,  or  about 
482,226  yards,  and  the  duties  paid  $14,466. 

If  the  balance  of  the  schedule  had  similar  protection,  greater  progress 
would  have  been  made  in  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Comparison  of  rale  of  duty  and  amount  of  duty  collected. 


Kate  of  daty. 


'  Per  cent. 

Cotton  bafiKing  jiUe '  54 

BiirlapA  (60  iu  and  iindHr) *  30 

Flax,  iienip.  andjuw  varDH 35 


Flax,  tbiendand  twint^. 
Brown  and  bleacht-d  linens,  otc. 


40 
35 


Duty  collected. 


$14.4e8 
978,035 
270, 156 
250^420 
4.756,296 


Labor  is  a  greater  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacturing  of  burlaps  than 
in  the  nmking  of  cotton  bagging,  and  is  still  a  very  much  greater  item 
of  cost  in  the  production  of  thread,  twine,  and  linen  piece-goods  than  iu 
the  manufacture  of  burlaps. 

The  cotton  bagging,  having  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  other  articles 
in  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  schedule,  appears  to  have  brought  a  very 
small  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  as  a  result  of  this  protection  the 
American  manufactur«»rs  have  prospered,  while  the  articles  having  the 
lower  rate  of  duty  are  limited  in  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States,, 

but  the  duty  Qu  imports  pays  a  very  large  ftmount  of  money  to  tbo  Gov- 
ernmenti 
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The  manafacturiug  of  threads,  twines,  and  yarn  from  flax  or  hemp  is 
slowly  increasing,  although  the  imports  are  still  too  large,  and  we  can 
Dot  as  yet  make  the  finer  grades  where  the  item  of  labor  enters  very 
lar^cely  into  the  cost. 

The  imports  of  linen  piece-goods  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  amount  to 
aboat  $13,000,000,  and  the  duty  collected  is  over  $4,500,000. 

Commercial  reports  show  that  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
exported  152,314,800  yards  of  linen  piece-goods,  of  which  83,116,500 
yards  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  value  of  these  exports 
to  this  country  being  £1,965,480,  or  nearly  $10,000,000  in  invoice  value. 

There  are  only  a  few  mills'  weaving  linens  in  this  country,  although 
others  are  contemplated,  and  these  are  to  make  cois^rse  crashes  and 
similar  linens.  The  duty  on  yarns  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  this 
isnoaetoomach  to  protect  American  yarn  spinners,  and  eVen  with  this 
duty  over  750  tons  of  flax  yarns  were  imported  last  year.  The  duty 
OD  lioen  piece-goods  is  only  the  same  as  that  on  yams  of  which  the 
eloth  must  be  made,  affording  no  protection  for  the  weaving  and  finish- 
ing of  the  cloth.  This  duty  should  be  advanced  to  encourage  linen- 
weaving  mills,  and  this  will  also  stimulate  the  flax-spinning  mills  by 
making  an  increased  market  for  yarns. 

Swmmary  of  the  imparts,  duties  j  and  the  amount  of  protection  given  to  fibers  and  textiles^ 


1. 
1 

3 
4 


Article*. 


Wool,uidiDnnaAMStareBof.     

nu,  heaiB,  Jvte*  nn€  HiMiiflMtiires  of 

Silk,  nuuinTftctares  of 

CottoD,  and  inanafactures  of 

1 


loToice  Tftl* 
noB. 


$60,588,614 
83»807,*iSS 

31, 201, 277 
20,150.000 


Daties  paid. 


$36, 020, 534 
U,407,9M2 
16. 540, 301 
11, 710, 720 


Duties  re- 

daoed  to  ad 

.valorem. 


PereenL 
5&81 
38.10 
40.71 
40.17 


Amount  of  duties  paid  hyfljfers  and  textiles. 


Artidles 

1 1  Wool,  and  Tnanofactares  of 

i  I  Silk,  mannCaictareB  of 

i ,  CottoD,  and  manafactares  of 

'  4 ,  FItx,  heap, Jite,  nm€  fliiuivlhetvres  of 


•Amount. 


$35,620,534 

15, 540, 301 

11,710,720 

»,4V7»y8a 


27orrs.— "Flax,  hemp,  jato,  and  manafaeturee  of,**  are  second  in  amount  of  invoice  value  of  imports 
eujitiles  and  fibers,  but  pay  the  smallest  amoant  in  duties  and  have  the  least  protection. 

Senator  Beck.  Have  you  separately  the  amount  of  flax,  hegip,  and 
jut**,  or  do  yoQ  aggregate  'themt 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  aggregate  them  there,  bat  in  the  first  statement  I 
pre^nted  it  is  all  given  in  detail. 
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JSififlUtto  of  ikt  afMWki  of  oapttaZ  fnvesf^  in  tactile  induitries  in  the  United  Staltty  tpi<A 

the  wmount  of  protection  afforded  each  indttetry. 


Indiisliy. 


CottoD  maxinfketiui&K  (esti' 

iD»todl888) 

Wool  msnofiiotiirixig  (oenens 

1880) 

Silk  manniikctiiriiig  (oensne 

1880) 

Plax   and   hemp  (estimsited 

1888) 

Jute  bagging  (estimated  1888) 


Capital. 


$350,000,000 

100.261,270 

10, 125, 300 

8,000,000 
5,000,000 


yumber  of 
establish- 
ments. 

Opera- 
tives. 

9 

1 

2,686 
388 

161,489 

31.387 

6.000 
6,000 

*  *  *  *  *  *      t 

Per  oent  of  datles,  IffiT. 


Mana- 

factared 

g<¥>ds. 


Atsts^ 
Raw       duty,  man' 
material.'  afkotued 
I   and  raw. 


40.17 
67.21 
49.71 


I     84.1 


Free . .  • . 

36.08 

Free.... 

16.25 


40.17 
58.81 
40.71 

2a  10 


The  figures  named  show  that  the  manafacturing  business  in  flax  and 
hemp  in  the  United  States  is  smaller  than  the  other  textiles,  and  has  at 
present  the  least  protection,  and  yet  the  imports  of  dax,  hemp  Jute, 
and  manufactures  of,  are  larger  in  invoice  value  of  imports  than  silk  or 
cotton.  '^Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufactures  of,"  are  fourth  in  impor- 
tance of  the  invoice  value  of  all  irfports,  yet  they  rank  twenty  eighth 
in  the  list  of  protected  articles,  all  other  leading  articles  of  mana- 
&cture  having  greater  protection  than  <<flax,  hemp,  and  jute." 

As  stated  in  the  first  port  of  this  paper,  the  wages  paid  are  two  and 
a  half  times  the  average  wages  paid  throughout  Europe.  Here  is  a 
detailed  statement  showing  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Europe : 

Average  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  flax-spinning  trade, 

BUBOPE  AND  AMERICA. 
flCark,  equal  to  28.8  cents ;  rouble,  equal  to  50  cents ;  franc,  equal  to  10  centa.] 


% 

Pmssia-Snesia. 

Rbinelaod. 

Germany. 

Buaaia,  eastern. 

1 

0 

.  Pw 

week  of 
sixty 
boors. 

Bqnal 

to  17.  S. 

currency. 

Per 
week  of 

sixty 
boors. 

Bqnal 

to  U.S. 

cnxrency. 

Per 

week  of 

sixty 

boors. 

Eqaal 

ton.& 

ooirenoy. 

Per 
week  of 

sixty 
boars. 

Egaal 

totr.s. 

oaneiK^. 

Sortom  ............ 

Marks. 
8.84 
6.67 
4.60 
6.67 
6.67 
5.84 
5.84 
5w 
5w 
8.75 

Work  r2 
we( 

DoUars. 
2.00 
1.60 
1.15 
1.60 
1.60 
L40 
L40 
1.20 
1.20 
.:0 

loarsper 

Bk. 

Jfarltf. 

15.84 

12.50 

7.60 

9.17 

0.17 

8.34 

7.82 

7.02 

7.50 

6.84 

Work  72 

wo 

Dottars. 
8.75 
8.00 
1.78 
2.18 
2.18 
8.00 
L88 
1.88 
1.78 
1.40 

looraper 

ek. 

Jfarfo. 

12.10 

0.60 

6.05 

7.92 

'  7.92 

7.10 

6.fa0 

6.45 

6.26 

4.80 

Work  72 

wo 

Dolkurs, 
2.88 
2.80 
1.46 
LOO 
LOS 
L70 
165 
L65 
L50 
L15 

hoars  per 

Bk. 

JZouMw. 

JkMars, 

Rongbera . . .  • 

Macnine  workers.. 
Spinners.  .^ ... .... 

Keelers. 

LOO 
2.80 

.80 
LIO 

Roving 

Carders - 

L28 

.64 

Spreaders 

L20 

L08 

1.00 

Work  81 

.60 

l^rawing 

.54 

Doflbra 

.60 

homsper 
Bk. 
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^o.'t*^i 

Rinjrhei* , 

Ma>  hin«  worker* . . 
Spionen. .......... 

B-riere 

KotIos , 

I'lrdem 

**pr*adeT».... 

DfrawiBif 

DoSen , 


ftusala,  western. 


Per  weeV  of 
sixty  boars. 


to  U.  S.  cur- 
rencj\ 


Roubles. 


JMlart. 


2.00 
2.25 


1.00 
l.!2 


?.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 

1.50 


1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
.75 


Work  72  hours  per  week. 


Vnaob. 


Prrweekof 
sixty  hours.  | 


Francs. 
20. 


Eqnal 

to  D.8.C0T- 

rency. 


Uoited  Stotes 
of  America. 


Per  week  of 
iilztv  honrs. 


7. 

10.50 
17.50 
10.  .to 
IL.'iO 
10  60 

9.50 


DoUart. 
3.65 


1.35 
2.02 
8.37 
2.02 
2.20 
2. 02 
l.b5 


Work  72  boors  per  week. 


VoOara. 

12.00 

12.00 

5.U0 

7.00 

7.00 

5.IK) 

e.00 

8.0» 

5.00 

3  f.0 

Work  60  hours 

per  week. 


Qreat  Brit- 
ain. 


Per  week 
of  —  hoars. 


DoUart. 

4.96 
4.86 
1.46 
1.82 
1.34 
1.58 
2.19 
1.70 
1.05 
1.34 


Senator  HisooCK.  Yoa  want  also,  I  sappose,  free  jate  and  free  jate 
butts! 

Mr.  TuRNSB.  As  stated,  these  estimates  are  made  without  reference 
to  sisal,  manila,  or  jute.  The  Russian  and  Italian  hemp  are  similar,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  hemp  of  Kentucky,  but  the  product  is  quite  a 
different  article  from  sisal,  and  manila,  and  jute,  which  is  outside  of  our 
raoge,  and  we  have  not  included  it. 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  hemp  exclusively  used  for  nowt 

Mr.  TuBNKR.  Yon  refer  now  to  American  hempt 

Senator  Beck.  I  speak  of  hemp. 

Mr.  TuRNBB.  For  cordage  and  twine. 

Senator  Beck.  Binding  twine  principally  t 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  state  that  several  members  of  our 
deieption  present  have  paid  particular  attention  to  special  branches ; 
one  in  relation  to  raw  flax  and  raw  hemp,  another  to, the  dressed  line  of 
flax,  wbich  is  a  partially  manufactured  article.  We  find  that  docninentH 
am  being  circulated  here  to  try  and  convey  the  idea  tliHt  <lres«e«i  line 
fl^i  is  the  raw  material.  There  is  one  gentleman  here  who  has  charge 
of  a  mill  recently  started  in  this  country  and  formerly  snp*  riiiteiHled 
oneabn.'ad,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  yon  figures.  Unless  there  are 
other  direct  questions  that  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  me  I  will 
give  way  to  some  of  these  other  gentlemen. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  in  a  general  way  that  sunn, 
^isal,  jute,  etc.,  do  not  interfere  with  your  products  t 

Mr.  TUKNBR.  Only  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  the  raw  material,  the  grasses,  were  put 
00  tbe  free  list,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  raw  hemp  f 

Mr.  Turner.  Sunn,  sisal,  and  manila,  specifying  those  threet 

Tbe  Chairman.  And  jute  t 

Mr.  Turner.  I  give  it  as  my  personal  opinion  that  they  would  not 
interfere  materially  with  the  liax  and  hemp  industry  in  this  country. 

Tbe  Chairman.  That  is,  flax  growers  and  hemp  growers t 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  neither  represent  the  growers  nor  manufact- 
Qim  of  these  articles  t 
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Mr.  Turner.  I  neither  repi^esent  the  growers  nor  the  manafactorers 
of  sisal,  manila,  or  jate. 

Senator  Beck.  Can  yon  make  twine  to  bind  wheat  oat  of  any  of 
these  other  articles,  such  as  jnte  or  sisal  grass,  or  sunn  grass,  or  ma- 
nila or;  does  it  require  a  stronger  fiber  to  bind  grass  witht  Do  yen 
know  about  thatf 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  leave  that  for  Mr.  Allan  to  speak  about.  He  has 
given  special  attention  to  this. 

Mr.  Turner  submitted  the  following  papers : 

ADDRESS  OF  THB  FRBSIDENT,   MR.  A.  R.  TURNER,  JR.,  TO  THE  CONVENTEOIT  OF  FLAX 
AND  HEMP  SPINNERS  AND  GROWERS,  FEBRUARY  10,  1887. 

Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and  Grower^  Association  : 

Gentlemen:  This  is  the  fifth  anDual  meeting  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and 
Growers'  Afisociation ;  and  the  work  already  accomplished,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  flax  and  hemp  indnstry  in  all  its  branches,  proYes  the 
valne  of  our  association. 

The  large  importations  of  flax  and  its  products,  and  the  waste  of  flax  fiber  grown 
in  this  country,  while  we  have  rich  lauds  and  suitable  climate  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  flax  culture,  also  show  that  the  work  before  us  is  very  great,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue and  make  successful  our  efforts  to  build  up  and  establish  the  linen  industry  on 
a  soand  basis  in  this  country. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  in  Chicago  one  year  ago  called  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  interested  parties.  The  grower,  the  flax  and  hemp  merchant,  and  the  mana- 
facturer  were  fully  represented,  and  the  interchange  of  opinions  was  produptive  of 
good  results.  A  large  line  of  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  and  their  products  was  shown 
at  the  meeting,  the  growers  bringing  samples  of  fiber  of  their  raising,  and  the  maon- 
facturers  explaining  their  needs  and  showing  samples  of  many  grades  of  imported 
fiber  suited  to  their  requirements.  Never  before  had  the  grower  and  manufacturer 
met  in  convention  and  by  personal  exchfknge  of  views  endeavored  to  work  together 
for  their  mutual  interest. 

A  convention  of  such  importance  as  the  one  at  Chicago  must  be  allowed  a  liberal 
time  before  its  work  can  be  fully  realized,  but  already  the  results  of  the  meeting  are 
a^)pareut.  Many  inquiries  are  coming  from  farmers  and  business  men  in  the  West 
anking  for  iuformation  and  expressing  a  desire  to  establish  flax  and  linen  industries. 
The  Kaciue  Business  Men's  Association,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  appointed  a  committee  to 
see  what  can  be  done  in  their  vicinity  to  bnild  up  a  linen  business,  and  after  consider 
ing  the  matter  they  have  wisely  decided  to  aid  in  the  raising  of  good  flax  on  the  farms 
near  their  town,  and  when  they  shall  have  succeeded  in  getting  out  the  proper  grades, 
to  follow  then  with  the  manufacture  of  the  flax  by  spinning  and  weaving.  iUiother 
association  has  been  formed  at  Green  Bay,  Mich.,  where  there  are  many  fanners  and 
farm  laborers  who  were  brought  up  in  the  flax-raising  districts  in  Europe,  and  who 
utiderstaud  in  every  detail  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax.  This  new  associsr 
tion  18  «  stablished  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  flax  and  promoting  a  general  com- 
merce in  flax  goods,  and  they  have  alreadv  ordered  15,000  pounds  of  selected  flax- 
seed from  Europe.  Mr.  Eugene  Bosse,  who  lias  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
flax  business  in  Europe,  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  company. 

The  crop  of  over  one  million  acres  of  flax  in  the  United  States,  raised  principally 
fur  the  seed,  shows  that  the  profit  from  the  seed  alone  is  enough  to  warrant  this  large 
acreage. 

If  the  raising  of  wheat  and  com  has  been  so  nnremnnerative  as  to  make  it  profita- 
ble to  raise  flax  simply  for  the  seed,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  and  care  and  sklH 
necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of  flax  for  the  fiber  would  be  well  expended.  The  surplus 
of  our  wheat  is  exported  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  bnt  we  import  our  flax,  while  we 
have  soil  and  natural  resources  to  grow  much  of  it  in  our  own  country.  The  freights 
on  I  he  wheat  exported  are  deducted  from  the  price  obtained,  while  on  flax  imported 
we  pay  freights  in  addition  to  a  protective  dut^.  Most  of  our  linens  come  from 
Europe,  and  yet  we  have  many  advantages  for  raising  ^x  with  which  to  begin  the 
weaving  of  coarse  linen  fabricd.  The  low  prices  paid  for  labor  in  Europe  and  pfssi- 
ble  undervaluations  in  entering  goods  may  account  for  the  very  low  prices  at  which 
linen  piece  goods  are  sold  in  this  country.  If  we  can  have  labor-saving  machines  for 
harvesting  and  preparing  flax,  these,  with  our  natural  advantages,  will  give  us  a 
fiber  at  a  low  price ;  and  if  the  raw  material  can  be  produced  at  a  low  figure,  we  can 
then  make  great  progress  in  manufacture.  Much  attention  is  now  bein^  given  to  the 
invention  of  machinery  for  handling  flax,  and  good  results  in  this  direction  must  soou 
be  attained. 
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The  acotchiiig-machine  invented  by  M.  Jules  Cardon  is  now  working  in  many  mills 
in  Europe,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  attracting  attention  in  the  United  States. 
To-day  we  are  to  see  the  working  of  the  machine  and  judge  for  ourselves  of  its  mer- 
its. Mr.  H.  D.  McMaster,  ono  ot  our  members,  will  later  in  the  meeting  explain  to 
voQ  fully  the  working  of  the  Cardou  machine  and  speak  of  the  results  already  ob- 
tained. 

The  retting  of  flax  by  improved  methods  is  commandiog  attention,  and  an  article 
\rorthy  of  mention  has  apeared  in  a  trade  report,  in  Lille,  France,  referring  to  a  pro- 
c«fi  iDTented  by  M.  Parsy,  who  claims  by  *'  submitting  the  flax  to  the  action  of  water 
QDder  a  pressure  of  about  15(P  centigrade  of  temperature,  and  then  terminating  the  op- 
eration by  replacing  the  water  by  steam  equally  under  pressure  and  at  the  same  de- 
•;ree  of  temperatnre,"  flax  can  be  well  retted. 

H.  Parsy  further  says:  ''Under  the  action  of  warm  water  the  transformation  of 
pectose  commences.  The  steam  permits  me  afterwards  to  maintain  the  temperature 
Lect'ssary  to  terminate  the  transformation  of  pectine  into  pectio  acid  without  losing 
IDT  of  this  precious  matter.  I  make  the  complete  operation  of  retting  in  about  one 
boar  aofi  a  half." 

He,  with  others,  claims  "  that  the  substance  which  unites  the  fibers  of  the  green  flax 
is  neither  a  gum  nor  a  resin,  but  peotose,  which  in  the  retting  is  transformed  into 
pectic  acid." 

By  his  invention  he  claims  to  arrive  at  tlie  separation  of  the  fiber  from  the  wood, 
*' but, however,  without  taking  away  the  gummy  resinous  matter,  because  tbe  spin- 
i>.'j<;inill  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  flax  when  this  matter  has  been  taken  away." 

The  inventions  of  retting  and  scutching  Just  named  are  not  the  only  ones  looking 
Xi)  improved  results  with  a  saving  of  expense  in  the  handling  of  flax,  for  we  find  many 
active  minds  at  work  upon  this  subject ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  accomplished 
Qp  to  this  time,  we  may  safely  predict  that  in  the  near  future  processes  and  machinea 
7l11  be  invented  or  perfected  which  wlU  prove  of  great  value  to  the  flax  and  hemp 
iD<lQ5trv. 

I  refer  to  these  inventions  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  your  notice,  and  would 
^jigciit  that  you  investigate  them  fully. 

Tbe  machinery  for  the  manipulation  of  cotton  and  wool  has  been  improved  each 
year,  while  similar  improvements  have  not  taken  place  in  the  invention  of  machinery 
for  niaoufacturing  flax  and  hemp. 

Tbe  products  of  cotlon  have  become  so  cheap  that  we  must  make  special  eflbrt  in 
tbc  direction  of  improved  machinery  for  the  production  of  linen  goods  or  we  shall  find 
that  tbe  great  diflerence  in  the  price  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  will  further  limit  the 
eoQHouiption  of  the  former. 

Tbe  farmen  in  New  York  State  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  flax ; 
and  amoDg  the  farmers  of  the  West  we  find  a  large  number  who  have  come  from  the 
tlax-growiug  countries  of  Europe,  and  are  fully  informed  of  all  the  details  of  flax 
roltivation.  Therefore  the  principal  inquiries  which  have  come  to  me  have  not  been 
u  to  tbv  method  of  sowing  or  caring  for  flax,  but  as  to  the  grades  desired  and  the 
(leaiand  existing  for  the  fiber  in  the  United  States. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  many  farmers  who  will  need  direct  information  regard- 
ing dai  culture  and  the  i)reparation  of  the  fiber,  and  I  trust  we  shall  aid  them  in  this 

90  far  as  may  be  in  our  power. 
The  farmers  also  need  to  know  that  good  flax  fiber  will  command  a  market ;  and 

one  resolt  of  our  meeting  at  Chicago  has  been  to  inform  them  on  this  subject,  and 

goud  results  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  year. 
The  plantiuK,  cultivating,  and  marketing  of  wheat  and  com  have  been  reduced  to 

ascieDce;  and  if  we  can  aid  in  bringing  forward  improved  machinery  for  planting, 

coltivatin^,  and  harvesting  flax  and  hemp,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  farmers. 
A  committee  was  appointed  at  our  last  meeting  to  visit  Washington  and  protest 

agaiDHt  any  rednc^tion  in  the  duty  upon  imported  fibers.     Your  committee  performed 

tbedaty  assigned  them,  and  visited  Washiugton  at  the  time  of  tho  consideration  of 

tbeMorriaon  tariff  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  entered  an  earnest 

pmtebt  in  behalf  of  this  association. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  crop  of  American  hemp  raised  in  1886  was  larger 

than  lor  many  years,  the  average  estimate  for  the  crop  being  about  10,000  tons. 
The  crop  of  Russian  hemp  has  at  times  during  tho  past  few  years  been  of  indifier^ 

eotqaality,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  twines  made  from  American  hemp. 

^isalhemp,  from  which  most  of  the  binder  twine  has  been  made  for  the  last  two 

years,  has  ruled  high  in  price  for  the  past  few  months,  and  I  hope  that  with  a  good 

crop  of  American  hemp  at  a  reasonable  price,  we  can  again  make  aud  sc^U  this  twine 

from  fiber  raised  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  price  at  which  American  ho:iip  binder  twine  can  be  sold  to-day,  and  with 

the  advantages  it  possesses,  can  not  the  farmers  be  induced  to  look  more  carefully 

iBtoito  claims,  and  aid  in  the  use  of  twine  made  from  the  product  of  our  own  soil 

nther  than  of  that  made  from  imported  hemp  f 
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We  learn  from  a  reliable  soarce  that  the  qnantitv  of  American  hemp  binder  twine 
used  thi^  year  will  be  three  times  greater  tiian  that  nsed  last  year.  This  is  in  the 
right  direction  :  bnt  when  we  find  that  the  whole  crop  of  American  hemp  this  year 
does  not  equal  m  weight  one-half  the  amount  of  binder  twine  consumed  in  a  single 
year,  we  can  see  the  importance  of  urging  the  use  of  binder  twine  made  from  Ameri- 
can hemp.- 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  future  work  of  this  association,  and  how  it  c^  cou- 
tinno  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  flax  and  hemp  industry.  For  yoor  considera- 
tion I  would  recommend  the  following  suggestions : 

That  a  pamphlet  be  issued  calling  attention  to  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
for  raising  flax  and  hemp ;  stating  the  amount  of  importations  of  these  fibers  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  giving  the  ruling  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  imported  flax  and 
hemp  similar  to  grades  wbich  can  be  raised  in  this  country. 

That  samples  of  these  fibers  be  placed  in  the  handaof  the  departments  of  a^calt- 
ure  of  the  farming  States,  to  show  what  is  needed  by  the  manufacturers ;  and  that 
the  samples  be  in  duplicate,  so  that  one  set  can  be  sent  around  the  State  for  inspec- 
tion as  may  be  desired  b^  farmers  in  various  districts. 

That  information  be  given  as  to  good  seed  and  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

That  the  methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  retting,  scutching,  and  such 
other  information  in  this  connection  as  may  be  necessary  be  briefly  set  forth. 

That  the  list  of  our  members  and  the  firms  or  corporations  they  represent  be  given, 
that  the  growers  may  open  direct  correspondence  with  them. 

I  would  advise  that  this  phamphlet  be  issued  by  the  association ;  and  if  the  plan 
'  is  carried  out,  we  shall  be  in  direct  communication  with  eveiy  department  of  agricait- 
ure  in  the  United  States  and  secure  their  co-operation. 

In  addition,  I  would  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  which  will  work  through  its  agents. 

By  this  plan  we  shall  effect  direct  work  through  our  own  correspondents,  throngb 
the  departments  of  agriculture  of  each  State,  and  through  the  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  highly  important  that  we  present  in  a  strong  manner  the  resources  of  onr 
•country  for  flax  and  hemp,  and  show  the  demand  for  these  fibers.  A  national  piiiie 
•should  spur  us  on  in  this,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  not  being  so  dependent  for  onr 
supply  upon  Europe,  where  a  conflict  of  nations  or  empires  may  deprive  us  of  it  and 
fieri ously  retard  our  business. 

The  work  now  demanded  of  the  association  is  of  growing  importance,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  president  be  empowered  to  employ  comperent  clerical  aid  in  bin 
work,  the  same  to  be  paid  for  by  the  association. 

Gentlemen,  as  your  President  for  four  years  and  since  the  formation  of  th^  associa- 
tion, I  have  tried  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  offl<te  faithfully;  but  as  my  time  has 
been  fully  occupied  in  my  own  business,  I  have  been  unable,  with  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  the  president,  to  do  so  much  for  the  association  as  I  have  desired. 

I  thank  those  who  have  co-operated  with  me  in  my  work,  and  in  retiring  from  the 
position  of  president,  would  express  my  regard  for  the  members  and  my  confldoace 
m  the  future  of  the  association. 


THK  OABDON  SCUTOHING-MAOHIinB. 
[Psper  xesd  by  Hr.  H.  D.  MoMMter.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  a  topic  of  much  interest  to  all  connected  with  the  culture,  spinning, 
and  manufacture  of  the  two  leading  long-staple  fibers  used  in  textile  industry,  name- 
ly, flax  and  hemp.  It  would  trespass  too  much  on  the  time  and  patience  of  this 
meeting  if  I  were  to  make  even  a  short  allusion  to  the  earlier  stages  of  hand-spin- 
ning and  hand-loom  weaving  of  the  above  fibrous  plants,  dating  as  they  do  far  back 
into  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity ;  and,  further,  any  such  brief  historical  sketch  o( 
these  industries  would  not  be  of  that  practical  interest  which  finds  favor  with  intel- 
ligent American  business  men. 

I  shall,  therefore,  limit  my  remarks  to  what  has  come  within  the  scope  of  my  own 
experience,  extending  back  to  the  year  1860,  when  I,  for  two  seasons,  visited  weekly 
the  principal  Belgium  and  French  flax  markets,  as  an  apprentice  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Lille  flax  merchants. 

It  was  there  that  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  extreme  care  devotM 
to  the  preparation  of  land  for  flax-sowing ;  to  the  persevering  pains  which  the  French 
and  the  Belgian  farmer  took  in  ridding  his  fields  of  weeds;  to  the  attention  be  ^ve 
to  the  pulling  of  his  crop,  and  the  watchfulness  he  showed  during  its  retting.  Then, 
too^  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  •ontcher  even  ntrpatBed  the  fanner  in  the  carefhlneH 
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with  ttrbiob  be  handled  the  flax  straw,  freeing  the  fiber  ftom  every  vestige  of  (shive, 
and  this  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  loss  in  sontching  tow  or  pluckings. 

With  this  early  experience  before  me,  renewed  each  season  by  visits  to  French, 
Belgian,  and  Dutch  flax  markets,  the  tidings  of  a  new  sontching  and  fiber-cleaning 
machine  having  found  favor  with  leadixig  spinners  and  flax  merchants  in  the  center 
of  the  French  flax  industry,  namely,  at  Lille,  struck  me  as  worthy  of  immediate  at- 
tention, and  led  me,  early  in  November,  1885,  to  proceed  to  the  north  of  France  to 
latis^  myself  as  to  the  merits  of  this  new  machine,  known  by  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, as  the  Cardon  machine. 

On  inquiry  at  Lille  I  ascertained  that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  machines 
have  been  already  sold  to  some  six  French  flax  merchants  and  spinners,  and  that  a 
Uige  snm  had  been  paid  for  the  patent  right  for  Belgium.  If  then,  where  sontching 
was  at  its  best,  the  Cardon  machine  had  so  promptly  fonnd  favor,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  new  treatment  of  flax  must  possess  considerable  merit ;  and  so, 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Combe  &.  Barbo'^r,  the  eminent  machine-makers  of  Bel* 
Cut,  it  was  decided  to  put  the  Cardon  scutcher  to  an  accurate  practical  test,  especiallv 
vith  regard  to  Irish-grown  flax.  As  doubtless,  gentlemen,  you  are  aware,  up  till 
eome  sixteen  months  ago,  though  many  men  of  inventive  power  connected  with  the 
fl»x  indnstry  had  brought  ont  machines  either  for  economizing  labor  in  scutching  or 
for  saving  loss  by  tow  or  broken  fiber  in  that  process  (such  as  Rowan,  Potts,  Fned- 
Isnder,  Lapage,  and  others),  the  old  Irish  system  of  separating  the  fiber  from  the  flax 
straw,  namely,  by  crushing  the  straw  in  rollers  and  then  striking  it  with  revolving 
handles  or  large  blnnt  knives,  still  held  the  pre-eminence,  and  was  in  almost  ex- 
clnsive  use  exoept  where  labor  was  so  cheap  as  to  admit  of  scutching  by  hand  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  machine  driven  by  power. 

Messrs.  James  Barbour,  Abram  Combe,  and  Alexander  Ta3rIor,  managing  director 
of  one  of  the  best-equipped  spinning-mills,  and  myself,  bearing  in  mind  that  many 
pTBctical  inventors  had  failed  to  improve  on  tho  breaker  and  handles  or  knives,  de- 
termined to  make  several  close  comparative  trials  on  the  old  and  new  machines. 
Poor  lota  of  flax  straw  from  one  farmer's  growing,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
were  earefuUy  scutched  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  Messrs.  Combe  &  Co's  over- 
Kers,  at  a  scutch-mill  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Barbonr,  of  Lisbnrn — a  sufficient 
gnaranty  in  itself  that  the  flax  would  be  treated  to  the  beslj  advantage. 

Of  the  weight  of  retted  flax  straw,  the  average  yield  of  the  four  lots  of  full-scutched 
fiber  was  17f  per  cent.,  and  the  scutching  tow  averaged  7  per  cent.  In  the  four  lots, 
the  variation  above  and  below  the  average  did  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

Of  the  same  farmer's  flax  straw,  a  quantity  was  sent  to  Lille,  and  was  there 
icntched  in  the  presence  of  the  three  gentlemen  already  named,  and  before  me,  with 
the  following  results.  Average  of  three  tests:  yield  of  clean  fiber,  24  per  cent; 
watching  tow,  3  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the  fiber  i^cutched  by  each  kind  of  ma- 
chine was  considered  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  but  the  t<rw  from  the  Cardon 
msehine  was  rather  dirty. 

The  yield  of  fiber  therefore  from  the  Cardon  machine  was  35  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
that  from  the  old  machine,  but  there  was  4  per  cent,  less  of  tow,  and  the  Cardon  tow 
wss  of  poorer  qnality. 

Daring  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  made  many  comparative  tests  between  the 
old  system  of  scotching  and  that  done  by  the  Cardon  machine,  and  have  always  had 
s  much  lareer  yield  frum  the  latter,  the  excess  of  yield  running  generally  about  25 
Mr  cent.  In  one  or  two  trials  with  somewhat  overretted  flax  straw,  which  gave  a 
low  yield  from  the  handles  or  knives,  there  was  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  more  fiber 
from  the  Cardon  machine. 

Some  oomt>arative  tests  of  American- grown  flax  straw  gave  a  result  of  16  to  17^ 
percent,  of  clean  fil>er  from  the  handles  of  knives,  against  20  to  24  per  cent,  from  the 
ttme  straw  cleaned  on  Cardon 'a  machine. 

From  tbe  samples  I  shall  show  you,  you  will,  I  think,  find  that  the  Cardon  scutched 
flsx  will  be  more  easily  hackled  and  give  a  larger  yield  m  finished  line  than  that  pre- 
pared by  the  old  process.  After  but  a  short  examination  of  the  Cardon  scutcher  in 
operation,  it  wiU  be  readily  seen  tjiat  as  a  producer  of  a  large  yield  of  fiber  in  a  satis- 
setory  condition,  it  presents  several  advantages  over  tbe  old  system. 

Fint.  The  holders  or  screw  clamps  hold  the  flax  quite  firmly,  much  more  so  than 
sny  man's  hand  can  do. 

Second.  The  flax  is  spread  and  kept  flat,  and  not  brought  into  a  round  or  cylin- 
drical handful  as  in  the  old  svstem. 

Third.  The  action  of  the  piercing  hackers  does  not  break  off  any  of  the  fiber,  as  the 
knives  do. 

Fourth.  The  cleaned  fiber  is  required  to  be  parallel ;  it  is  so  in  the  straw  state,  and 
remains  so  in  the  Cardon  machine,  whereas  tne  Ad  breaking-rollers  crimp  it  at  the 
▼cry  outset. 

Fifth.  The  flax  requires  no  roughing  or  preparatory  hackling  and  less  finishing 
hiekUng,  when  it  has  been  pierced  on  a  Cardon  machine,  than  luter  the  handles  or 
fauvei. 
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I  here  allnde  to  the  Cardon  machine  without  any  hackling  attachment.  The  ad- 
vantages of  an  increased  yield  will  be  strikingly  apparent  when  it  is  mentioned  that, 
estin^ating  the  average  yield  of  fiber  in  Ireland  to  nave  been  17  per  cent,  in  18K5,  and 
the  probable  yield  of  Irish  flax  (bad  the  crop  been  cleaned  on  Cardon's  machine)  as 
2S  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  effected  an  increased  yield,  or  a  saving,  of  7,000 
tons  gross  by  the  use  of  the  Cardon  machine,  say  at  $50  per  ton  (which  in  American 
currency  would  be  equivalent  to  about  11  cente  per  pound),  £^6,000,  or  nearly 
$1,750^000,  less  3,000  tons  tow  at  £23  (or  5  cents  per  ponnd);  £69,000,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  £287,000,  or  say  $1,400,000. 

But  besides  a  great  profit  of  an  increased  yield  of  fiber  from  the  Cardon  machine, 
there  are  two  other  advantages  of  signal  importance,  especially  in  America,  where 
the  wages  are  higher  than  in  Europe.  The  first  is  that  the  machine  can  be  attended 
by  lads  or  youths,  instead  of  requiring  men,  as  with  the  old  system.  The  second  is 
that  skilled  labor  is  not  required,  for  any  one  can  soon  learn  to  fill  quickly  a  holder 
or  screw  clamp  with  flax,  and  to  take  the  flax  out  of  the  same  holder. 

A  pair  of  machines  running  at  the  speed  of  the  six  machines  which  have  latterly 
been  working  day  and  night  in  Ireland,  should  get  through  7  tons  of  flax  per 
week,  or,  say,  produce  3,150  pounds  cleaned  fiber  per  sixty  working  hours,  taking  the 
yield  of  fiber  to  be  2di  per  cent,  that  of  the  retted  flax,  which  appears  to  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  an  average  quality  of  flax  grown  in  this  district. 

To  attend  this  pair  of  machines  two  streakers  and  five  fillers  are  required,  the  retted 
flax  being  brought  to  band  and  th^  scutched  flax  removed  ;  for  this  and  tne  removal 
of  tow  and  shives  or  broken  straw  another  lad  would  be  required. 

It  is  more  economical  in  cost  of  attendance  to  work  the  Cardon  machine  in  pairs ; 
and,  besides,  one  can  treat  the  flax  to  better  advantage,  as  the  root  ends  require  less 
work  to  clean  off  the  straw  or  shive  than  the  tops  do. 

And  yet  another  advantage  accrues  to  the  users  of  the  Cardon  machine,  namely, 
that  a  hackling  attachment  can  be  directly  connected  with  the  scutching  part  of  the 
machine,  and  thus  the  flax  fiber  can  be  hackled  without  any  additional  expense. 

This  is  a  matter  of  special  importance  in  America,  where  wages  rule  high.  In  fact 
from  the  be£:inning  of  last  year  it  has  been  constantly  present  to  my  mind  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  would  be  the  countries  where  the  greatest  benefits  would 
result  from  the  introduction  of  the  Cardon  machine,  for  by  it  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
pense and  much  of  the  trouble  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  flax  fiber  are 
entirely  done  away  with,  both  lessening  the  number  of  hands  required  in  treating 
the  flax  and  cheapening  the  hitherto  costly  primary  procete  of  scutching. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  what  the  results  have  been  in 
scutching  large  lots  of  flax  by  Cardon's  patent,  coupled  to  hackling-machines. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  fYance,  who  for  the  past  few  months  has  k^en  passing  some 
80  tons  of  flax  straw  weekly  through  the  new  fiber-cleaning  machine,  showed  me  not 
long  ago  his  line  cost  books,  and  from  these  I  noticed  two  lots,  .one  of  18  tons,  which 
gave  hackled  flax,  that  is,  scutched  fiber,  machine  hackled  and  hand  finished  or 
sorted,  at  11  cents,  and  the  second  of  10  tons,  which  produced .  hackled  line,  at  7| 
cents ;  but  this  is  without  reckoning  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  Cardon  machines. 

The  flax  straw  from  which  this  finished  fiber  was  produced  was  grown  in  the  north 
of  France. 

The  full  scutched  fiber  of  the  above  two  lots  would  have  cost  about  9  and  6  cents 
per  pound  respectively. 

The  cost  of  a  medium  quality  of  Irish  'full  scutched  flax,  treated  by  the  Cardon 
machine,  has  varied  for  the  past  four  months  from  8  to  9  cents  per  ponnd.  ■ 

The  chief  reasons  why  the  French  scutcher  or  flax  merchant  has  up  to  the  present 
been  able  to  produce  scutched  flax  of  medium  quality  at  a  lower  price  than  we  in 
Ireland  have  done,  are  that  owing  to  our  climate  we  encounter  serious  difficulties 
in  turning  the  seed  to  account,  and,  secondly,  that  the  French  farmer,  as  a  rule,  de- 
votes more  care  to  the  culture  and  retting  of  bis  crop. 

But  to  return,  gentlemen,  to  what  is  of  more  special  interest  to  yon.  I  confidently 
anticipate  that  the  Cardon  machine  will  tend  to  induce  farmers  in  this  and  neighbor- 
ing counties  and  States  to  extend  largely  the  culture  of  flax  by  enabling  the  purchas- 
ers of  their  crop  to  ^ive  them  remunerative  prices,  and  thus  put  into  the  pockets  of 
American  agriculturists  a  good  part  of  the  largo  sum  expended  on  imported  or  foreign 
flax. 

As  an  Irish  farmer,  I  can  assure  American  agriculturists  that  for  the  past  two  years 
flax  has  been  almost  the  only  crop  which  has  left  some  margin  of  profit  to  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  across  the  ocean,  and  that,  too,  without  our  being  able  to  turn  the  seed  to 
account,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 

If  among  those,  Mr.  President,  whom  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  addressing,  there 
are  any  gentlemen  from  the  great  flaxsecd-raising  States,  such  as  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Kansas,  Ohio,  or  Minnesota,  I  would  say  to  them  that,  if  suitably  cultivated,  the 
fiber  of  their  flax  crop  should  be  worth  more  than  the  seed.  By  sowing  a  little  more 
aeed  of  good  quality  per  acre  than  Western  farmers  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  a 
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large  weight  of  fiber  will  be  raised  without  deficiency  of  seed  yield.    The  Cardon 
machiDe  gets  oyct  the  difficulty  of  the  high  cost  of  skilled  labor  in  scatching,  and  I 
can  promise  Western  farmers  an  almost  ualimitcd  market  for  their  fiber  in  Europe, 
in  case  American  spinners  can  not  purchase  all  which  is  offered. 

Regarding  the  retting  of  flax  preparatory  to  scutching,  I  wish  to  inform  purchasers 
of  the  Cardon  machine  that  a  satisfactory  and  speedy  system  can  be  adopted,  and 
one  which  can  be  followed  up  throughout  the  whole  winter  at  a  small  expense.  If 
at  oeoters  throughout  the  flaxseed-raising  States  soutching-miUs  are  erected,  with 
means  for  taking  the  seed  from  the  plant  and  for  rettinsr  the  fibrous  stalks,  I  shall 
hope  that  within  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  saved  a  very  large  part  of  the 
1^,000,000  lost  through  this  country  on  unutilized  flax  fiber,  as  shown  in  your  very 
full  and  able  report  of  1685. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  tender  my  apology  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  more  partica- 
Isriy  connected  with  the  hemp  industry  for  not  having  alluded,  except  in  a  passing 
vay,  to  their  important  interests ;  but  my  reason  is  a  simple  one.  I  do  not  desire  to 
refer  to  any  operation  of  the  Cardon  machine  of  which  I  can  not  ^ive  a  practical 
iilostratioD.  The  manufacturing  resources  of  the  makers  of  this  machine  for  flax  pur- 
p<weH  have  been  so  over  taxed,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  turn  their  servDus 
attention  to  the  special  form  wltioh  they  intend  to  supply  for  the  cleaning  of  other 
fibers ;  but  from  a  few  preliminary  experiments  made,  I  believe  that  the  Cardon  ma- 
cbioe  will  produce  hemp<>n  fiber  of  a  softness  and  fineness  hitherto  unknown.    • 

Sbrmld  tbe  few  observations  I  have  Just  had  the  pleasure  of  making  concerning  the 
improved  treiitment  of  flax  fiber,  together  with  any  explanations  I  can  give  as  to  the 
operation  of  tho  Cardon  machine,  be  even  indirectly  the  means  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  au}'  gentlemen  present  to  the  better  development  of  one  of  tbe  most  important 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  resources  of  this  great  country,  it  wiH  hereafter  be  a 
sincere  j^rati  float  ion  to  me. 

I  thank  you  cordially,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  the  opportunity  yon  have 
lindiy  a^orded  me  of  addressing  you  and  for  the  friendly  hearing  yon  have  accorded 
me. 
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fPaiier  read  by  Kr.  Charles  Boyoe.j 
.  * 

Mr.  Preaident  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  rather  delicate  in  speaking  to  yon  upon  this 
subject,  as  1  know  there  are  others  present  who  are  folly  conversant  with  it  and  bet- 
ter able  to  explain  it ;  but  having  prepared  my  translation,  not  knowing  that  Parsy's 
icfttiug  was  to  be  touched  upon  at  this  meeting  by  others,  is  my  only  excuse  for  read- 
ingiu 

Before  commencing  this  treatise,  I  have  thought  it  would  perhaps  be  more  in  ac-' 
cordance  with  tho  general  desire  to  have  me  impart  the  knowledge  I  gained  in  look- 
ing np  tho  true  and  common-sense  meaning  of  several  technical  words  which  are 
need  m  this  treatise  on  the  retting  of  flax.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  two  or  three  of 
tbese  wurds  wero  wholly  new  to  me,  and  if  ever  before  I  have  read  them,  it  has  been 
done  without  comprehending  their  full  meaning,  so  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  I 
do  not  place  any  of  you  on  a  lower  level  than  myself;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
doobt  some  who  have  studied  the  matter  more  are  familiar  with  the  terms,  while  there 
may  l>e  others  who  know  no  more  than  I  did.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  without  sepa- 
rating our  assembly  into  two  classes,  I  can  proceed  with  the  definitions  without  giving 
offenbe,  as  each  one  has  the  right  to  say,  ^'  I  have  no  need  of  such  enlightenment.'' 
These  definitions  are  not,  word  for  word,  as  I  found  them,  but  purposely  condensed 
to  avoid  further  complication  by  introducing  other  technical  words  with  which 
chemical  works  abound,  my  aim  being  to  make  them  as  simple  as  possible. 
Pec/ottf.— The  pulp  of  fleshy  fruits  in  the  unripe  state.  Fleshy  roots  and  other  veg- 
'  stable  organs  also  contain  pectose,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  under  the  influ- 
ence of  acids  and  other  re-agents  is  transformed  into  pectine,  identical  with  that 
which  exists  in  ripe  fruits,  and  imparts  to  their  Juice  the  properties  of  gelatinizing 
when  boiled.  Pectose  always  accompanies  cellulose  inthe  tissue  of  plants,  but  as  it 
is  incolable  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  has  not  been  isolated.  Pectose  constitutes 
the  hardness  of  unripe  fruits;  it  is  isomeric  with  cellulose,  differiug  only  by  the  ele- 
ments of  water. 

I  find  in  Worcester's  Dictionary  the  definition  of  cellulose  to  be  "  that  which  con- 
stitnies  tbe  cellular  tissue  of  all  plants,"  and  elsewhere,  that  it  contains  tho  essential 
part  of  the  solid  frame- work  of  plants  and  trees.  The  pith  of  the  rice-paper  plant  is 
purely  cellulose. 

PetHneiB  found  only  in^ fruits  which  are  very  ripe,  but  it  may  be  formed  ^om  pec- 
to«e  by  boiling  it  with  the  pulp.  Peotine  under  thQ  i^fluoApe  of  »ci49  or  ilkftUeii  is 
ttodifled  into  pectio  ftoid|  meta-pectio  Aoid,  etOt 
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I  find  also  ID  Watt's  Dictiouary  of  Chemistry  that  the  gnmmy  sabstances of  the 
vefj^etable  kiDgdom  are  divided  into  three  groups: 

First.  Gum  tragaoanth  and  the  like,  capable  of  yielding  peotous  substaoees. 

Second.  Those  which  contain  no  pectons  substances,  such  as  quince  mucilage,  aud 
Are  rendered  insohiblo  in  water,  even  by  very  dilute  acids. 

Third.  Thoiie  free  from  pcctine  and  not  precipitated  by  dilute  acids,  but  when 
heated  are  converted  iuto  dextrine  and  sugar. 

Gum  tragacanth  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  with  warm  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  converted  into  peotine.  Gum  tragacanth  digested  in  the  water-bath 
three  hours  with  acid  of  1  per  cent,  is  partly  (1-10)  converted  into  sugar,  the  greater 
portiou,  however,  being  converted  into  pectino.  It  therefore  contains  more  than  one- 
half  its  weight  of  a  pectons  nubstance,  probably  ^*  Frdmy's  pectose.''  Treating  gum 
tragacanth  with  1  percent,  hydiochlorio  acid,  precipitating  with  baryta  and  decom- 
posing  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  gum  trag- 
acanth employed  is  obtained  as  peotio  acid,  which  is  identical  with  what  Fr^my 
prepared  irom  fruits. 

The  other  and  last  word  is  ehloropkylf  the  coloring  matter  of  leaves  and  other 
green  portions  of  plants. 

I  hope  that  the  following  valuable  treatise,  comiil^  as  it  does  Just  at  the  present 
time  and  taken  in  connection  with  this  Cardon  machine,  which  it  seems  specially  in- 
tended for,  may  prove  as  interesting  to  you  as  it  has  to  me. 

SBVIEW  OF  THE   RBTTINa  INDUSTRY.* 

In$tantaneou9  retting. — Method  of  P.  Pareifj  formerly  Mtudentin  ike  Induetriat  InsiUute 
of  ike  Norikf  engineer  in  tke  gas  company  of  Waeemme$f  at  LiUe, 

nrsoDudnoH. 

• 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  cardon  scatching  and  hackling  machine,  which  has 
caused  the  transformation  which  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time  in  the  linen  in- 
dustry, has  brought  up  again  the  question  of  making  a  special  business  of  retting, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  beeu  neglected.  The  necessity  that  the  manufacturers 
should  procure  large  quantities  of  retted  flax,  in  the  straw,  was  even  considered  by 
some  as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  this  new  process  had  to  surmount. 

The  solutipn  of  this  question,  which  so  deeply  interests  the  spinning  industry,  has 
appeared  to  me  to  belong  above  all  to  the  scientific  domain,  from  whence  alone  the 
practical  process  could  emanate;  that  is  why,  although  being  a  complete  stranger  to 
the  llax  indnstry,  I  have  busied  myself  in  seeking  for  this  result.  In  examining  what 
has  been  done  in  this  way  np  to  the  present  time,  I  perceived  the  absence  of  a  well- 
defined  direction  in  the  work  of  ray  predecessors. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  methods  by  fermentation,  which  are  only  the  reproduction  of 
the  natural  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  rural  retting- vats.  These  processes, 
the  only  ones  which  have  given  any  substantial  results,  present,  however,  the  ineon- 
•  venienco  of  not  being  snfiiciently  practical  for  the  new  needs  ox  the  spinning  indns- 
try. As  to  the  processes  intended  to  supplant  all  retting,  they  have  again  proved  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  **  the  best  is  often  the  eneojy  oi  the  good." 

In  this  study  I  have  exposed,  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  researches  I 
have  made,  supporting  myself  by  the  most  competent  anthorities  who  have  touched 
upon  this  question  from  a  scientific  stand-point. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  aid  in  the  chansros  which  are  working  at  the  present  time 
in  the  linen  indnstry,  the  principal  effect  of  which  will  be  the  utilization  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  French  soil,  that  will  contribnte  to  a  large  extent  to  the  building  np  again 
of  our  agriculture,  so  severely  tried  by  events  which  have  dealt  rigorously  with  it 
for  some  years. 

niBTAXTJLlfBOtnS  RBTTOrO. 


« 


Tkeory  of  retting. — Before  describing  my  process,  it  seems  to  roe  necessary  to  es- 
tablish well  the  point  we  wish  to  attain.  Many  authors  speak  of  retting  as  of  an  op- 
eration intended  to  tree  the  flax  from  its  gummy-resinous  matter,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  detachment  of  the  woody  portion.  It  is  this  erroneous  definition  which,  i^ 
my  opinion,  has  completely  discomfited  all  those  who  have  busied  themselves  with 
retting  as  a  manufacture.   ' 

The  detaching  of  the  fiber  from  the  wood,  which  they  considered  as  the  chief  obje^^t 
of  the  retting,  is  only  a  secondary  operation  ;  we  must  arrive  at  this  separation,  bnt, 
however,  without  taking  away  the  gummy-resinous  matter,  becaiiM  the  spiuniug- 

*  Translation  from  the  '' Journal-circulaire  du  March4  llnier  de  Lille."  of  tl)e  dst-Oi 
19tb  »o4  I9th  Jaouar^y  ia»7,  b^  Ch»r}es  ^oyce,  JtfgstQO;  Mm6« 
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mill  could  not  use  flax  when  ihn%  troated.  The  negative  reenlts  which  have  finally 
been  obtaint-d  by  all  those  who  have  thus  undento^  the  question' saperabundantly 
prove  the  tmth  of  this  assertion. 

At  the  commeaeement  of  this  oentory  Mr.  Christian,  director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Trades  of  Paris,  invented  a  machine  to  detach  the  wood  without  the  nee- 
essary  preliminary  of  retting.  Since  then  many  inventors  have  gone  astray  in  the 
same  research,  but  without  in  any  manner  sacceeding.  The  chemical  processes  in- 
tended to  take  away  th^  gnmmy -resinous  matter  from  the  flax  have  not  met  with  any 
more  success. 

Let  us  see,  then,  upon  what  capital  point  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  good  retting  ought  to  bear,  and  exactly  the  substance  upon  which  they  ought  to 
ftct.  Mr.Eolb.  supporting  himself  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Fr^my,  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  that  the  substance  which  unites  the  fibers  of  the  green  flax  is  neither  a 
^m  nor  a  resin,  but  peotose,- which  in  the  retting  is  transformed  into  pectic  acid. 

Mr.  Chevrcul,  in  his  remarkable  works  on  the  bleaching  of  textile  fabrics,  recog- 
nizes that  the  luster,  which  we  commonly  call,  and  with  some  fitness,  the  fat  of  the 
flax,  is  nothing  else  than  pectic  acid. 

it  is  by  availing  myself  of  the  discoveries  of  these  scientific  men  that  I  establish 
the  following  definition  of  retting : 

DffiiiUion  of  retting, — ^The  retting  of  flax  is  an  operation  having  for  its  aim  the 
tiaosformation  of  pectose,  which  envelops  the  cellular  fibers  in  the  plant  when  in  a 
^reen  state  into  peotio  acid,  which  constitutes  in  retted  flax  the  luster  or  fat,  and 
lacilitatfs  the  slipping  of  the  fibers  in  a  longitudinal  direction  during  the  different 
operations  of  spinning.  The  detaching  of  the  straw  is  a  useful  consequence  of  this 
transformation  of  pectose. 

la  support  of  this  definition  comes  the  opinion  of  all  people  in  the  trade  who  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  flax  according  to  its  luster,  its  suppleness,  and  the  division  of  • 
the  liber.    The  division  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  transformation  of  the  pectose, 
of  which  each  of  the  molecules  interposed  between  the  fibers  is  dilated  during  the 
operation,  separating  thus  the  fibers,  which  are,«so  to  speak,  infinitely  divisible. 

The  retting  is  the  more  complete  in  proportion  as  the  tran8forma»tion  into  peetio 
•cid  is  more  absolute.  It  is  necessary,  be  it  well  understood,  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
retting  without  altering  the  solidity  of  the  fibers. 

I  arrive  now  ac  the  expds^  of  the  process  that  I  employ  to  reproduce,  not  artificially, 
bat  in  a  rapid,  practical,  and  sure  manner,  what  takes  place  in  theretting-vats  in  the 
I'oaniry,  under  the  slow  and  irregular  action  of  fermentation. 

We  know,  thanks  to  the  wise  labors  of  Mr.  Fr^my,  that  pectose  can  be  transformed 
into  pectic  acid  in  two  different  ways: 

First.  By  fermentation ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  means  employed  in  the  rural  retting* 

Second.  By  heat  in  certain  conditions. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  this  last  process  that  in  the  manufacture  of  Jellies  we  transform 
the  pectose  of  fruits.  This  last  process  is  much  more  rapid  and  more  absolute,  than 
the  lirst,  which  is  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  the  microbes,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  m  a  way  suitable  to  their  action,  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  good 
work  from  them. 

Fermentation  is  a  thine  always  very  difficult  to  conduct;  the  least  causes,  of  which 
one  very  often  knows  nothing,  can  in  a  moihent  spoil  the  whole  operation.  Each 
one  knows  that  irregularity  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  inconveniences  of  ret- 
ting by  fermentation. 

Meckunical  retting  oaUed  inatantaneoue  retting.* — My  process  consists  in  submitting 
the  flax  to  the  action  of  water  under  pressure  at  about  302°  Fahrenheit  of  tempera- 
tnis,  then  to  conclude  the  process  by  replacing  the  water  by  steam,  also  under  press- 
ure. Under  the  action  or  warm  water  the  transformation  of  pectose  commences. 
The  steam  permits  me  afterwards  to  maintain  the  temperature  necessary  to  terminate 
theiransformatign  of  pectine  into  pectic  acid  without  losing  any  of  this  desirable 
mhstance. 

I  perform  the  complete  operation  of  retting  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Theory  of  the  coloration  of  flax, — ^The  coloration  of  flax  has  always  pre-occupied  the 
Kientifio  men  who  have  studied  the  question  of  retting.  I  have  round  nowhere  a 
tttisfaetory  explanation  of  this  coloration,  so  difierent  according  to  the  placea  where 
tbe  retting  is  performed.  Here  is  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  simple  theory  of  it. 
,  The  flax  is  colored  green, during  its  growth,  by  chlorophyl,  a  coloring  matter  which 
19  modified  during  retting,  and  gives  the  diflierent  colors  which  characterize  the  places 
from  which  comes  the  retted  flax. 

Cblorophvl,  according  to  the  labors  of  Fr^my,  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue.  If 
ve  treat  chlorophyl  with  an  alkali  we  obtain  a  yellow  colored  liquid.  In  agitating 
afterwards  this  liquid  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether  we  see  the  up- 
per layer  of  ether  is  colored  yellow  and  the  under  adjacent  layer  is  colored  blue.  To 
nm  op,  we  bring  about,  then,  a  complete  change  to  yellow  by  the  bases,  and  blue  by 

IbesQicIa,  Wh»thappeQed  iu  thisexperimcoti  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  F^^myi  is  <m^o« 
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|roiiB  to  what  is  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  the  retting- vats  in  the  couotry.  In  effect, 
if  we  examine  flaxes  in  respect  to  iheir  coloration,  we  class  them  nndertwo  principal 
categories : 

First.  The  bine  flax,  which  is  of  the  Lokeren  type,  the  general  type  of  ail  flaxes 
retted  in  stagnant  water. 

Second.  The  yellow  flax,  whioli  is  of  the  Donai  type,  the  general  characteristic  of 
flaxes  retted  in  rnnning  water. 

These  colors  are  very  often  modified  by  the  snnlight,  which  altera  them  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  flax  is  dried  in  dift'erent  seasons  and  under  a  more  or  less  intense 
action  of  tbo  sun's  rays.  The  more  intense  exposure  has  always  the  effect  of  dimia- 
ishing  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  and  tends  the  more  to  a  whitish  appearance. 

The  blue  color  of  the  flaxes  retted  in  stagnant  water  is  due  to  the  action  on  the  chlor- 
ophyl  of  the  acidity  of  the  water  coming  from  the  dissolution  of  the  organic  acids 
of  f  be  plant  itself. 

Kor  flaxes  retted  in  running  water,  the  acid  center  no  more  exists,  the  water  being 
renewed  without  cessation ;  furthermore,  the  presence  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  which 
the  water  almost  always  contains,  explains  the  change  to  yellow.  A  part  of  the 
pcctic  acid  of  the  flax,  m  proportion  as  it  is  formed,  decomposes  this  salt  of  lime,  to 
form  the  pectate  of  lime  which  is  carried  away  by  the  current. 

We  know  that  the  blue  flaxes  are  generally  more  supple  than  the  yellow  flaxes, 
1%  bich  comes  froip  the  fact  that  the  K>rmer  lose  but  little  pectic  acid,  their  retting 
being  done  in  a  slightly  acid  place;  on  the  contrarv,  the  yellow  flaxes  of  the  Donai 
type  lose  their  luster,  that  is  to  say,  the  pectib  acid  iias  passed  into  the  state  of  pectic 
lime.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  retting  countries  tnat  lime  water  is  bad  for  the 
operation,  and  always  gives  a  less  supple  product  than  soft  water. 

In  order  to  confirm  my  assertion,  I  will  sav  that  by  my  process  I  can  give  to  retted 
flax  the  blue  or  yellow  color  at  will.  For  the  blue  I  use  the  water  from  a  preceding 
operation,  which  is  slightly  tempered  with  the  organic  acid  of  the  flax  which  it  re- 
tains in  solution.    For  the  yellow  I  simply  use  a  water  slightly  alkaline. 

• 

ooxoLUinni. 

To  sum  up,  I  transform  the  pectose  into  pectic  acid  by  placing  the  flax  in  a  steam- 
pressure  apparatus,  into  whicn  I  introduce  water  at  30^  Fahrenheit  for  some  min- 
utes, then  I  replace  it  by  steam  at  the  same  temperature.  As  we  see,  this  process  is 
one  of  the  most  simple ;  and  the  reason  why  those  who  have  tried  the  action  of  warm 
water  for  retting  have  not  succeeded,  is  that  they  had  in  view  a  maceration,  having 
for  its  aim  the  separation  and  not  a  transformation  of  the  matter  which  incloses  the 
fiber.  The  reason  why  one  can  not  accomplish,  with  water  alone,  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  pectose,  is  that  this  change  can  onlv  be  made  by  passing  it  through 
tlie  intermediate  stage  of  pectine,  which  is  very  soluble.  The  more  one  continues 
the  action  of  the  water  on  the  plant,  the  more  pectose  one  takes  away  from  this  interme- 
d  iato  stage  of  {>ectine.  Then  there  is  even  a  further  change,  from  pectic  acid  to  n  icta- 
pectic  acid,  which  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  when  at  the  same  time  steam 
has  not  the  same  effect. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  experiments,  by  wishing  to  act  with  water  alone,  I  caased 
the  flax  to  lose  3r>  per  cent,  ot  its  weight,  without  obtaining  a  complete  retting.  The 
dction  of  steam  alone  is  no  more  successful  than  than  that  of  water  alone.  In  pres- 
ence of  the  organic  acids  of  the  flax,  the  steam  thoroughly  injures  the  fiber,  which 
seems  to  be  burnt  and  to  lose  all  consistenov. 

I  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  have  the  action  of  warm  water  to  prepare 
the  transformation  of  the  pectose  and  take  away  the  matter  injurious  to  the  retting, 
then  afterwards  the  action  of  the  steam  to  finish  the  formation  of  pectic  acid  without 
carrying  .away  any  of  it  in  solution. 

I  have  obtained  by  this  process  flaxes  which  have  lost,  as  in  ordinary  retting,  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  are  perfectly  suitable  for  spinning.  Certain 
kinds  have  been  advantageously  compared  by  connoisseurs  with  the  procmcts  of  the 
best  retting. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  my  method  consists  in  the  rapidity  of  the  drying. 
The  flax  which  I  take  out  from  my  apparatus,  on  leaving  the  steam,  contains  only 
one  and  one-half  times  its  weight  of  water. 

P.  Parst. 

*The  method  of  retting,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  purely  theoretical  study, 
has  been  lately  patented  in  France  and  abroad.  I  have  intrusted  the  working  of  my 
patent  to  Mr.  Dujardln,  constrncting  engineer,  Lille. 
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STATEttSirr  OF  WILLIAM  ALLAH, 

Vk^president  of  ike  A,  H.  Hart  Company ^  of  JVetr  Yorkf  manufacturers  of  twines,  shoe 

threads,  yamSf  etc. 

Mr.  Allan.  After  Mr.  Turner's  statement  I  think  there  is  very  little 
left  for  me  to  say  other  than  perhaps  to  give  you  some  idea  about  the 
percentage  of  flax  and  hemp  thread  and  iwine  imported  into  the  United 
Statesin  1887  as  compared  with  what  we  made  here.  The  importations 
of  those  gocNls  amounted  to  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  we 
maimfaetnred.  We  only  make  the  coarse  or  middling  time  threads  an<l 
Tanis  here;  that  is,  running  up  to  about  80 ;  above  that  they  are  made* 
on  the  other  side.  Labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  nrnkiug  the  grades 
vhicb  we  make  here  about  40  per  cent.,  and  the  inereaseil  cost  of  labor 
here  C4»mpel8  ua  to  make  the  grades  we  do. 

Senator  Bibcock.  Can  you  state  in  that  oonuection  the  oost  of  your 
raw  material  t 

Mr.  ALLAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bibcock.  Can  you  state  thatf  I  asked. 

Mr.  Allan.  Can  I  state  the  cost  of  raw  material  t 

Senator  Bibcock.  What  is  the  cost  to  you  of  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  Allan.  Take  it  in  yarns,  for  instance;  the  raw  material  in  yarns 
at  about  17  cents  costs  10  and  the  labor  costs  4  to  4^. 

The  Chairman.  Making  14J  ? 

Mr.  Allan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  of  the  17  made  up  o(f 

Mr.  Allan.  The  balance  of  the  17  is  made  up  of  wastage.  There  is, 
according  to  the  stock  used,  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of 
wastage.  Of  the  thousands  of*  tons  of  flax  used  yearly  in  the  United 
States  but  a  small  quantity  is  raised  in  this  country. 

Senator  Beck.  How  many  tons  of  flax  do  you  say  are  used  t 

Mr.  Allan.  1  have  not  the  amount  here. 

Senator  Beck.  I  thought  you  said  a  thousand  tons  ? 

Mr.  Allan.  1  said  "  of  the  thousands  of  tons  used.''  There  were 
about  7,000  tons  of  hemp  raised  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1887, 
aDd  about  5,000  tons  of  a  similar  grade  imported. 

Senator  Beck.  Ten  thousand  is  the  usual  crop,  I  think.  Last  year 
vas  a  dry  year. 

Mr.  Allan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is  hemp  raised  t 

Mr.  Allan.  Entirely  in  Kentucky. 

Senator  Beck.  They  have  quit  that  everywhere  except  in  Kentucky, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  ALLAN.  I  will  not  say  there  is  none  in  the  United  States.  I  know 
tbere  is  a  mill  at  Cham  plain,  111.,  that  claims  to  have  raised  something 
like  a  thousand  tons  of  tow.  But  they  do  not  work  it  as  they  do  in 
Kentucky.  They  simply  rot  the  straw  and  put  it  through  the  brakes 
aod  make  it  into  tow.  That  did  not  go  east  to  the  manufacturers;  they 
put  it  into  binding  twine. 

As  to  jute,  sisal,  manilla,  and  sun-grass,  I  really  do  not  think  they 
wonld  interfere  at  all  with  the  hemp  and  flax  business,  either  as  to  the 
pnidoction  or  the  manufacture  of  it;  for  jute,  especially,  is  of  such  low 
padeof  fiber,  has  always  been  and  is  to  <hiy  so  much  lower  than  all- 
the  other  fibers,  that  I  do  not  see  where  it  would  interfere. 

Senator  Hiscock,  What  do  you  say  about  putting  flax  aud  hemp  on 
the  fires  list  t 

12  TAB 
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Mr.  Allan.  We  do  not  waut  it  there. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Allan.  Because  there  is  a  large  amount  of  straw  raised  here 
that  we  can  get  the  fiber  out  of.  We  buy  a  large  amount  of  flax  fiber 
from  Canada.  I  suppose  there  are  about  2,500  tons  of  flax  per  year  come 
fix>m  Canada. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  flax  fiber? 

Mr.  Allan.  I  mean  flax  fiber.  It  is  estimated  that  this  season  they 
raised  about  3,000  tons  in  Canada. 

Senator  Htsgogk.  Would  it  not  cheapen  your  flax  and  hemp  if  it  was 
put  on  the  free  list,  and  thereby  enable  you  to  make  your  goods  cheaper  f 

Mr.  Allan.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  flisooCK.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Allan.  Because  by  getting  out  the  large  amount  of  fiber  that 
they  would  here,  the  fiber  would  eventually  become  cheaper  here. 

Senator  Alpbioh.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  directly  represent  the 
flax-growers  ? 

Mr.  Allan.  "So  one  is  here  representing  them. 

Last  season  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  a  million  acres  in 
flax  raised  for  the  seed  alone.    That  fiber  was  all  lost. 

Senator  Beck.  I  understand  that  whenever  you  allow  it  to  core  suf- 
ficiently to  get  all  the  oil  out  of  the  seed,  that  almost  destroys  the  value 
of  the  fiber:  that  you  have  to  cut  it  before  the  seed  matures  in  order  to 
have  the  fiber  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Allan.  That  is  what  is  generally  thought,  but  it  is  not  true. 
In  Canada,  tor  instance,  they  import  the  Dutch  seeil  for  the  sowing;. 
They  save  that  seed  for  two  years;  after  that  they  buy  new  8ee<l. 
They  save  their  own  seed  from  the  straw  that  they  take  the  fiber  out  of. 
In  planting  for  the  seed  they  sow  sparsely,  making  a  rank,  tali  growth, 
and  then  bunch  it,  and  they  get  more  seed  per  acre  than  they  would  if 
they  were  sowing  for  the  fiber  and  sowing  it  more  closely  and  thickly. 
They  then  bunch  their  straw,  take  it  and  scutch  out  the  seeil,  and  take 
the  straw  back  and  lay  it  out,  and  take  the  fiber  from  it.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  they  do  not  get  the  fiber  from  the  straw  when  it  is  raised 
for  seed,  and  also  that  when  raised  for  the  fiber  they  get  no  seed. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  tous  of  fiax  fiber  were  raised  in  this 
country  last  year  f 

Mr.  Allan.  We  got  about  50  tons ;  I  suppose  not  over  200  tons  in 
"Sew  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  some  in  Iowa. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  method  of  raising  that  fiber !  Do  they 
cut  off  the  stalk  and  use  it  only  for  the  fiber,  or  for  the.  seed  as  well  t 

Mr.  Allan.  Most  of  it  that  is  saved  is  put  into  upholstering  pur- 
poses. Where  it  is  used  for  the  fiber  it  is  pulled,  in  order  to  keep  it 
straight. 

The  Chaibman.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  a  flax  pulling 
was  a  little  diversion. 

Mr.  Allan.  Some  of  the  Western  people  have  succeeded  in  raising 
it  in  a  small  way  by  leveling  the  ground  to  a  dead  level,  and  putting  a 
reaper  and  binder  into  it  and  binding  it,  then  having  the  seed  switched 
off,  and  then  sending  it  back  into  the  field,  and  then  laying  it  out.  It 
brings  a  higher  price  than  tow. 

The  Chaibman.  We  produce  a  good  deal  of  flax  tow  in  Iowa.  We 
have  several  mills  there. 

Mr.  Allan.  That  is  largely  used  for  upholstering  purposes.  They- 
do  not  take  as  much  trouble  to  rot  it  thoroughly.  The  straw  will  break 
up  leaving  the  fibre  long.    In  Iowa  there  is  a  mill  somewhere  that 
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muiafactares  crash  in  a  small  way.  There  is  another  one  at  Appleton, 
Wis.  Instead  of  being  carefal  to  save  the  fiber  in  length,  they  sim- 
ply rot  it  and  put  it  through  a  scutcher,  and  get  the  tow  and  make  it 
into  coarse  crash. 

Seaator  Hisgogk.  How  many  tons  of  flax  fiber  did  you  say  were  raised 
Id  this  country  last  year  t 

Mr.  Allan.  About  200  tons  is  all  we  have  any  knowledge  of.  In 
New  York  State  I  think  there  was  about  50  or  60  tons  raised  up  abbut 
Saratoga,  Valley  Falls,  and  up  in  that  neigbbbrhood.  Then  there  were 
about  50  or  60  tons  raised  in  Michigan  ;  this  is  the  third  year  since  they 
have  commenced  to  raise  it  there.  The  balauce  of  it  was  raised  in 
Pemisylvauia  and  Oliio^ 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  that  a  larger  or  a  smaller  product  than  in  years 
past! 

Mr.  Allan.  It  is  larger  than  it  was  year  before  last ;  it  is  larger  than 
it  has  been  for  two  years  prior  to  lS61y  but  prior  to  that  it  was  larger 
than  it  was  for  this  past  year. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Is  there  anybody  here  that  represents  the  hemp 
growers? 

Mr.  Allan.  No,  sir;  there* is  not  anybody  here  representing  the 
hemp  growers  other  than  Mr.  Turner,  who  represents  them  indirectly. 
Mr.  Tamer  is  president  of  the  Spinners'  and  Growers'  Association. 

Senator  Begk.  There  will  be  a  statement  here,  I  think.  There  is  no 
hemp  grown,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  any  consequence,  outside  of  that  im- 
mediate district  around  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
I  think  our  growers  and  manufacturers  united  in  a  petition,  which  they 
seot  to  Colonel  Breckinridge,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
HoQse,  and  no  doubt  I  will  get  the  same. 

Mr.  TtJBNEB.  I  would  like  to  present  a  petition,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tioiif  which  was  sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  sent  to  me 
by  the  hemp  growers  of  Kentucky,  as  follows: 

Lexington,  Ky.,  March  26, 1888. 

DEA.R  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  6f  the  hemp  dealers  beld  here  to>day  it  waa  agreed  that 
through  the  medium  of  a  joint  letter  we  would  protest  against  auy  redaction  of  the 
daty  on  foreign  hemp,  or  flax,  or  goods  manufactured  therefrom. 

Wo  sre  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  wishes  of  the  hemp  growers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  know  they  are  opposed  to  any  rednciiou  of  the  existing  duty  on  hemp  or 
the  {irodncts  thereof. 

The  president  of  the  Farmers'  Exchange  (an  organization  that  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership the  most  prominent  farmers  in  this  district)  has  written  andseut  to  our  Con- 
gressman, W.  O.  P.  Breckinridge,  a  letter  assuring  him  that  the  farmers  can  not  com- 
pete with  foreign  hemp  if  the  present  duty  is  taken  oif,  and  urging  him  to  see  that 
they  are  taken  care  of. 

The  unfavorable  time  at  which  the  association  meets  precludes  us  from  being  with 
yoQ,  hut  we  assure  you  we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  you  iu  this  matter,  and  look 
to  yoD,  -M  president  of  the  association,  to  use  every  efibat  in  your  power  to  defeat  the 
attempt  to  change  the  existing  duty  on  foreigu  hemp. 
Truly,  yours, 

W.  J,  Loughridoe. 

Avery  S.  Winston. 

H.  B.  Nelson  <&  Bno. 

£.  R.  Sparks. 

The  E.  R.  Sparks  Hemp  Company, 

R.  C.  Morgan,  V.  P, 
James  F,  Scott  &  Bro. 
A.  E.  Turner,  Jr., 

Prwident  Flax  and  Hemp  Grower^  and  Spinner^i'  Assotdationj  WashingtOHf  D.  C, 

Senator  Beck.  That  is  the  one  I  am  referrinff  to;  is  it  not!     Did  it 
come  to  Colonel  Breckinridge,  of  the  Wa^^s  and  Means  Committee? 
Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  was  addrese^ed  to  me. 
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Senator  BeOK.  There  was  a  petition  sent  to  him  longer  than  that 
Beems  to  be. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Those  gentlemen  who  sign  that  are  hemp  dealers. 

Senator  Begk.  It  refers  to  the  letter  I  have  mentioned.  I  will  get 
it  for  yon,  I  have  seen  it.  In  this  letter,  now  presented  by  Mr.  Tunier, 
they  say:  ^*  The  president  of  the  Farmers'  Exchange  (an  organization 
that  inclndes  in  its  membership  the  roost  prominent  farmers  in  this  dis- 
trict) has  written  and  sent  to  our  Oongressman,  W.  G.  P.  Breokiiiridge, 
a  letter  assuring  him  that  the  farmers  can  not  compete  with  foreign 
hemp,"  etc.    That  letter  he  has  ha<l  printed.    I  will  get  it. 

Senator  Aldbich  (to  Mr.  Turner).  Yon  represent  an  association  calle<l 
the  Flax  and  Hemp  Growers  and  opinners'  Association  ? 

Mr.  TuBKEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  How  does  it  happen  you  have  no  flax  or  hemp  growers 
heref 

Mr.  Tubwbb.  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  are  in  a  position  to 
come  here  and  represent  their  interests.  The  association  two  year^  ago 
went  to  Chicago,  so  as  to  try  and  help  those  gentlemen  by  meeting 
them  and  seeing  what  could  be  done  to  advance  their  interests;  There 
are  flaxgrowers  through  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  States 
in  the  West.  When  they  put  in  a  crop  for  seed  ihey  necessarily  h^ve 
to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  of  fiber,  or  reduce  the  fiber  to  a  very  low  grade. 
Where  it  is  sown  for  fiber  they  80w  it  more  thickly,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  weeded.  The  seed  is  what  gives  them  trouble.  They  must 
handle  it  carefully  and  keep  it  straight  through  all  the  processes  until 
they  get  it  in  shape  for  the  market.  The  farmers  have  given  their  at- 
tention more  to  other  crops  or  to  the  raising  of  flaxseed,  because  the 
getting  out  of  the  fiber  requires  more  care  and  attention  than  they  were 
willing  to  give.  Today,  however,  a  giieat  deal  of  attention  is  being 
paid  to  improved  machinery^  and  inventors  are  turning  their  attention 
in  that  direction,  so  that  the  fiber  can  be  gotten  out  more  quickly,  and 
thus  do  away  with  the  tediousness  formerly  necessary.  I  think  if  that 
is  successful  our  farmers  will  raise  it  in  competition  with  the  European 
growth*  ^ 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  raising  of  hemp  and 
with  what  is  done  with  it? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  In  the  handling  and  raising  t 

Senator  Aldbich.  'So  ;  what  becomes  of  the  many  tons  raised  in  this 
country  t  What  is  it  used  for  f 

Mr.  T13BNEB.  It  is  used  for  carpet  yams,  for  bundling  twines,  and 
for  binding  twines.    Those  are  the  principal  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Senat<H*  Aldbich^  Is  it  used  by  itself  or  is  it  mix^  with  other 
fibers? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  It  is  priticipally  used  by  itself,  although  it  is  sometimes 
mixed. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  OBOSOE  H.  TOSB,  OF  AHDOVES,  MAS8., 

Treasurer  of  the  Smith  and  Dove  Man^faoturing  Company. 

Mr.  ToBB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to 
present  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  dressed  or  haekled 
flax,  known  as  dressed  line,  on  the  free  list  as  a  raw  material. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacturing  of  iiux  goods  is  the  process  known 
as  hackling  or  dressing.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  the  splitting  of 
the  fibers  to  the  required  fineness  and  the  combing  out  of  the  short  and 
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tangled  poctioDs.  JUiw  iSax  yields  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of 
dressed  liDe.  the  part  removed  being  what  is  called  flax  tow.  The 
proper  hackling  of  flax  requires  great  skill  and  judgment,  aad  an  experi- 
ence of  three  to  Ave  years  in  this  work  is  necessary  before  a  person  can 
obtain  full  hackler's  wages,  and  usually  several  years  are  afterwards 
spent  in. hackling  before  a  person  becomes  an  expert  hackler  and  sorter. . 
An  unskillful  workman  increases  the  percentage  of  tow,  and  thereby 
adds  to  the  cost  of  the  reoiaiuiug  dressed  line. 

Flax  can  be  hackled  in  Great  Britain  for  one-half  what  it  costs  in  this 
ooantry,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Euiope  it  can  be  done  at  still  less 
cost  It  might,  .therefore,  be  supposed  that  if  dressed  line  were  free  of 
daty,.it  would  be  obtained  cheaper  by  the  American  spinners,  and  enable 
them  to  make  their  goods  at  a  lower  cost.  But  this  fiber  can  be  bought 
only  in  the  form  of  raw  flax,  because  it  is  put  upon  the  markets  by  the 
fairmers  in  this  form  only,  and  also  because  it  is  only  in  this  condition 
that  an  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  its  value.  Besides,  there  are 
DO  marks  or  names  by  which  the  almost  endless  variations  in  the  quality 
of  dressed  line  can  be  described  accurately,  and  there  are  no  markets  ii^ 
the  world  where  the  higher  grades  of  it  can  be  purchased ;  and  the 
^access  of  flax  manufacturing  depends  so  much  on  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  the  hackling  department,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  work  of  hackling  and  sorting  be  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
supervision  ,of  the  manager.  With  a  duty  of  $40  per  ton  on  dressed 
line,  foreign  flax  manufacturers  have  found  it  for  their  interest  to  have 
Binall  spinning  mills  in  this  country  as  branches  of  their  large  home 
establishments,  and  having  selected  the  proper  sorts  of  dressed  line  there 
for  the  goods  desired,  send  it  here  to  be  spun,  thus  gaining  some  ad- 
vantage, which  enables  them  to  compete  better  with  American  manu- 
facturers. 

Now,  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  from  dressed  line,  or  materially  reduced, 
these  foreign  manufacturers  will  have  an  additional  advantage  which 
wonld  be  sufficient  to  very  seriously  injure  the  business  of  the  American 
flax  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman;  Give  us  an  illustration  of  foreign  manufacturers  es- 
tablishing small  spinning  establishments  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ToEB.  There  are  three  of  them.  The  Barbour  Flax  Mills  of  Pat- 
erson  was  formerly  a  branch  of  an  old  house  in  Ireland,  that  has  been 
established  a  hundred  years  or  more,  ^hey  came  over  here  to  spin 
some  kind  of  goods. that  could  not  be  spun  so  profitably  on  the  other 
side.  They  are  now  separated  from  the  old  concern  apparently,  but  I 
believe  they  can  rely  on  the  old  house  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Senator  Aldkich.  Are  they  a  small  concern? 

Mr.  ToBB.  No,  they  are  a  large  concern ;  but  they  have  alwi^s  im- 
ported the  tiner  goods.  There  is  also  the  house  of  Dunbar,  McMasters 
&  CJo.,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  a  concern  that  is  connected  with  a  for- 
eign boose  of  the  same  name.  Then  there  are  the  Grafton  Flax  Mills, 
at  Grafton,  Mass. ;  they  spin  for  Fiulayson,  Boujsfleld  &  Co.,  of  Scot- 
^nd.  I  understapd  from,  the  published  statement  of  their  agent  in 
this  country  that  they  have  no  means  of  hackling  flax  in  this  conn- 
fry;  that  dressed  flax  is  the  only  raw  material  that  they  can  use.  Xhat 
is  purely  a  branch  of  a  foreign  house. 

TheCHAJBMAN.  What  about  Leeson  &.Co.? 

Ur.  ToBB.  J.  li.  Leeson  &  Co.  are  the  agents  of  Finlayson,  Bousfield 
&  Co.  J  think  they.claim  to  be  the  largest  importers  of  threads  in  this 
country.  They  make  here  only  the  kinds  that  can  be  made  profitably  by 
them  by  having  flax  sent  to  them  dies^^ed  irom  the  other  side. 
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The  Ghaibhan.  I  suppose  they  woald  be  rather  favorable  to  free 
dressed  line  Y 

Mr.  TOBB.  Certainly,  and  it  would  give  them  a  great  advantage  over 
ns.  I  now  show  you  some  samples  of  American  flax  that  came  to  hand 
Just  now,  haviug  been  sent  to  me  by  express.  I  meant  to  show  them 
to  you  that  you  might  see  the  difference  in  appearance  between  the  raw 
and  the  dressed;  but  as  they  came  in  by  express,  they  show  chiefly  the 
impossibility  of  transporting  dressed  line  without  disarranging  it  so 
that  it  will  have  to  be  dressed  over  again.  It  is  all  in  a  tangle,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  transportation  of  it. 

Mr.  Torr  exhibited  to  the  committee  samples  of  dressed  line  from 
rough  flax  raised  in  Michigan;  rough  flax  as  it  comes  from  the  farm 
before  being  hackled,  and  then  what  is  called  tow. 

Senator  Beok.  What  do  you  make  this  sample  intof 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  made  into  threads  and  yarn  twines. 

Senator  Beck.  Do  you  make  linen  goods  out  of  iti 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  woven  piece  goods. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  there  any  woven  piece  goods  made  from  flax  iu 
this  country  1 

Mr.  Allen.  Some  small  amount. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  ihey  not  made  from  material  like  thisf 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  also  made  from  that.  The  warp  is  made  oat 
of  the  line,  and  the  web  or  cross  yarn  is  made  out  of  the  tow. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  No  hue  piece  goods? 

Senator  Beck.  I  suppose  not.  This  sample  is  of  Michigan  raising. 
You  had  some  Canadian  a  while  ago.  I  suppose  the  Canadian  and 
Michigan  are  of  about  the  same  quality? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  about  the  same ;  the  climate  of  those  two 
countries  is  about  the  same.    Here  is  a  sample  of  Kentucky  hemp. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is  not  Kentucky  hemp.  If  it  is,  you  picked  oat 
the  worst  piece  you  could  find.  This  is  the  poorest  specimen  of  Ken- 
tucky hemp  you  could  pick  out  if  you  hunted  a  year.  You  have  left 
the  dirt  in.  You  would  not  buy  such  hemp  as  that  from  any  Kentucky 
farmer. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  will  tell  you  who  sent  that;  it  was  Colonel  Morgan. 

Mr.  Beck.  Then  you  tried  to  get  him  to  send  you  the  worst  he  had. 
This  is  the  very  worst  specimen  he  could  have  sent  you. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  fiber  ot  that  sample  is  of  the  very  strongest;  yoa 
can  hardly  break  it.  Try  the  strength  of  that.  It  is  the  strongest  fiber 
of  any  hemp  that  is  grown. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  why. 

Senator  Beck.  Nine- tenths  of  the  Kentucky  hemp  has  a  great  deal 
finer  fiber  than  that,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly. 

Senator  Beck.  And  that  is  st  very  coarse  specimen.  Jn  any  hemp 
that  has  been  properly  cleaned  you  will  never  find  any  such  stufl^  as  tbi^ 
lefc.    That  all  was  left  on  purposely. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  not  dressed  hemp  at  all.  Last  season  the  hemp 
was  fine  and  three  times  as  long  as  that,  and  it  was  tender ;  but  this 
year  it  being  short  we  get  the  strength  of  the  fiber  such  as  we  hav^e 
not  had  for  two  years. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  dressed  line  was 
made  free  it  would  operate  very  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  these  branch 
foreign  houses  over  American  manufacturers,  how  is  thatf  What 
would  be  the  advantage  to  foreign  houses  ? 

Mr.  ToBB.  Under  the  operations  of  the  tariff  at  $40  a  ton  they  find  it 
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to  their  advantage  to  come  over  here  and  build  mills.  The  exact  ad- 
vantage to  them  in  dollars  aud  centfi  I  do  not  know.  Bat  it  is  easily 
seen  that  if  they  can  afford  to  build  a  mill  and  run  it  when  the  duty  is 
$40,  if  that  duty  is  taken  off  they  would  have  that  much  additional  ad- 
vantage over  what  they  have  now. 

Senator  Habbis.  Would  you  not  have  the  same  advantage  in  getting 
the  raw  material  at  the  same  price  t 

Mr.  ToBB.  We  have  no  mills  over  there  to  select  and  hackle  the  flax 
for  us.  It  must  be  selected  with  great  care  by  an  experienced  person. 
If  he  falls  short  in  that  duty  the  goods  could  not  be  made  as  success- 
fully and  cheaply  as  competition  requires. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  advantage  is  then  that  he  has  an  agent  over 
there  to  select  all  material ;  is  that  ill 

Mr.  ToBB.  I  would  not  like  to  have  a  foreign  agent  to  select  my  flax 
and  hackle  it.  I  understand  that  Finlayson,  Bousfield  &  Co.  buy  all 
their  flax  in  a  raw  state  and  then  select  out  the  exact  kind  needed  for 
the  goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  pack  it  up  and  send  it 
over  here.  The  whole  success  of  manufacturing  flax  goods  is  right  in 
the  hackling  and  sorting  department.  With  the  present  competition 
1  do  not  think  any  concerns  can  exist  without  care  and  skill  at  that 
point,  and  that  can  not  be  delegated  to  any  agent  anywhere. 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  the  advantage  that  a  branch  house  of  a  foreign 
bouse  here  has  over  you  is  in  having  an  agent  over  there  to  selectf 

Mr.  ToBB.  The  advantage  is  in  having  their  home  establishment 
there.  They  buy  the  raw  flax  of  various  kinds  and  hackle  it  there  and 
sometimes  from  the  same  parcel  of  flax  from  two  to  nine  different  kinds 
can  be  made  out  by  an  experienced  sorter.  They  lay  out  their  flax 
and  assort  it,  and  send  here  exactly  what  is  wanted.  The  remainder 
is  used  there  for  other  kinds  of  goods. 

Then  in  the  matter  of  wages:  I  stated  that  the  flax  may  be  hackled 
in  England  at  one-half  what  it  costs  here.    In  other  countries  of  Eu- 
Tope  it  can  be  hackled  at  even  less  than  that. 
Sedatnr  Hai^is.  Do  you  import  any  flax  that  is  not  hackled  Y 
Mr.  ToBB.  I  do  not  know  of  any  imported  in  a  hackled  state,  except 
by  those  branch  mills  which  spin  it  here. 
The  Ohaibman.  Your  importations  are  not  of  hackled  or  dressed  flax  t 
Mr.  ToBB.  They  are  raw  flax. 
The  Chaibman.  And  that  comes  in  at  $20  a  ton. 
Mr.  ToBB.  Twenty  dollars  a  ton. 
The  Chaibman.  And  you  hackle  it  and  dress  it  here  t 
Mr.  ToBB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  sort  it  and  separate  iti 
Mr.  ToBB.  Yes,  sir;  at  our  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  dressed  line  imported  now  except  by 
these  people  who  have  here  branch  houses  of  their  foreign  houses  in 
Scotland  t 
Mr.  ToBB.  I  am  unable  to  say  positively.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
In  regard  to  the  matter  of  wages  I  will  say  that  a  hand  hackler  in 
Great  Britain  gets  $4,86  a  week;  in  this  country  he  gets  $12  a  week. 
Hackling  machines  are  asually  run  by  boys.  A  boy  gets  $1.46  a  week 
in  Qreat  Britain  and  in  this  country  he  gets  $5  a  week.  So  you  see 
they  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  matter  of  wages. 

The  Chaibman.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  if  we  put  on  the  free  list 
any  raw  material,  you  want  the  raw  flax  [)ut  on,  and  want  us  to  leave 
the  duty  on  dressed  line? 
Mr.  ToBB.  I  do  not  advocate  the  putting  of  raw  flax  on  the  free  list. 
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The  Ohaieman.  I  uQderstand  ;  but  you  thiuk  great  injury  would 
suit  to  the  majority  of  flai  manufacturers  bere  to  put  dressed  line  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  Tore.  It  would  |2rreatly  injure  them  to  put  dressed  Hue  on  the 
free  list,  or  to  materially  reduce  the  difference  in  duty  between  that 
and  raw  flax.  This  difference  is  a  protection  and  should  remain  as 
large  as  it  is  now.  Dressed  line  might  properly  be  called  halfinauu- 
factured  goods,  about  one-half  of  the  labor  in  many  kinds  of  goods 
being  expended  on  the  hackling  and  sorting  of  the  flax. 

Senator  Harris.  What  percentage  does  the  cost  of  labor  bear  to 
the  cost  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  ToRR.  That  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  goods.  We  make 
goods  at  from  16  cents  to  $1  a  pound,  and  the  cost  varies  in  all  those 
grades.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  here  who  have  charge  of  the  statistics 
can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Allen.  On  goods  up  to  17  cents  the  cost  of  labor  is  40  per  cent. 
As  we  get  up  to  the  flner  goods  it  increases  in  proportion. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  it  increases  up  to  what  maximum  f 

Mr.  Allen.  It  will  cost  about  10  per  cent,  more  to  spin  a  10-lee 
yarn,  than  a  5-lee  yarn;  and  a  5-lee  yarn  will  cost,  say,  4^  cents  a 
pound  to  spin.  Doubling  the  fineness  of  that  and  making  that  flax  go 
twice  as  far,  say  in  a  10-lee,  it  would  cost  about  10  per  cent.  more.  Mr. 
Ooey,  who  manages  Marshall  &  Go.'s  mill,  will  be  able  to  say  just  how 
that  is. 

Senator  Habbis.  Can  you  state  the  minimum  and  maximum  percent- 
age of  cost  of  labor  in  producing  your  product? 

Mr.  Allen.  !No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  we  can.  There  are  yams 
spun  out  of  tow,  8hort,fiber  and  longfiber,  that  will  run  in  this  country 
from  1-lee  up  to  80-lee,  that  is,  300  yards  to  the  pound.  I  am  unable  to 
B^y  just  what  the  percentage  would  be  on  the  diflerent  grades. 
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Mr.  OoET.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Marshall  &  Co.  Threwl 
Works  of  East  K'ewark,  N.  J.  These  mills  have  been  starteil  in  the  Jast 
two  years.  They  were  formerly  in  Leeds,  England,  and  the  busiuesi^ 
has  been  altogether  transferred  to  this  country. 

In  regard  to  the  question  that  the  Senator  has  just  asked,  the  high- 
est percentage  of  wages  is  over  60,  but  there  is  very  little  that  goes 
over  60 ;  the  lowest,  so  far  as  our  works  are  concerned,  is  about  40. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  average  is  about  50 1 

Mr.  CoEY.  I  am  giving  the  average  for  our  works,  but  we  are  flue 
spinners.    Our  average  would  be  above  50. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  produce  fine  goods  f 

Mr.  CoEY.  We  produce  fine  goods. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  those  who  produce  coarser  goods,  their  aver- 
age would  be  a  little  less? 

Mr.  CoEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  lowest  percentage  for  wages  is  about  40  per 
cent.,  and  the  highest  is  a  little  over  60.  Very  little  goes  over  60, 
however. 

Senator  Aldbich.  VA^hat  do  you  mean  by  wages? 

Mr.  CoEY.  Wages  i)aid  to  the  operatives. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  include  wages  [)aid  to  the  superintendeutf 

Mr.  OOKY.  2^0,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  Wages  paid  for  labor  and  transportation^  do  you 
iuclade  that  also  t 

Mr.  OoBY.  No,  sir;  only  wages  paid  to  mill  operatives;  that  is  what 
we  put  down  against  flax. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  put  that  down  as  eost  of  materialf 

Mr.  CoBT.  YeSy  sir. 

Senator  Aldbi€H.  A  large  portion  of  ^e  cost  goes  into  what  you 
«all  cost  of  materiail 

Mr.  Gobt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoocK.  In  that  connection,  suppose  you  state  the  cost  oi 
yoor  raw  material.  ' 

Mr«  Ck>BY.  The  cost  of  our  raw  material  varies  from  30  to  SO  per  cent 

The  Ghatbuan.  What  is  your  raw  materiail 

Mr.  OoBT.  It  is  flax. 

The  Ghaibman .  Not  dressed  linef 

Mr.  GoET.  No.  We  import  no  dressed  line.  We  dress  it  all  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  import  any  flax  straw  1 

Mr.  Goby.  No. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Does  anybody  import  any  flax  straw  into  this 
coQDtry  1 

Mr.  Goby.  No  ;  it  would  not  be  possible  to  import  that  in  bulk. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  if  it  was  put  on  the  firee  list  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  anybody  1 

Mr.  Goby.  It  would  not  make  the  slightest  diffiBrence  to  any  manu- 
facturer. There  are  several  points  where  we  have  extra  expense  as 
well  as  wages.  I  found  that  in  building  the  mills  here  we  had  to  pay 
pretty  nearly  double  what  we  had  to  pay  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in 
Eoj^land.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  started  a  large,  flax- thread 
maiiafactory  for  Marshall  &  Go.  in  New  Jersey.  Before  that  I  was 
soperintendent  of  the  mills  in  England,  and  have  also  superintended 
some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  cost  of  building 
I  foond  to  be  higher  here  than  in  England ;  brick  and  labor  being  more 
than  double,  and  lime,  cement,  and  iron- work  being  considerably  higher 
than  iD  England. . 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  labor  is  dearer  here  than  in  England  in 
bailding  a  mill  1 

Mr.  Goby.  Gertainly.  Machinery  costs  50  per  cent,  more  than  in 
England;  45  per  cent,  being  .dnty  apd  5  per  cent,  carriage,  extra  cost 
of  erection,  etc  Goal,  we  pay  $3.75  per  ton  for,  deliver^  in  mill;  in 
England  we  paid  tl.30.  Ohemicals  average  about  35  per  cent,  more 
than  the  English  prices.  We  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  our 
operatives  so  much  more  to  get  the  class  of  labor  that  we  required  that 
the  cost  of  wages  was  increased  150  per  cent,  in  all  bur  departments, 
except  the  flax  dressix^and  there  it  wtt»  increased  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Ai4DSiOH.  What  kind  of  gooos  do  you  maket 

Mr.  Goby.  linen  thread.  We  make  a  large  range  of  that  kind  of 
thread. 

Senator  Alduoh.  Oan  you  make  huodreds  successfully  in  this  coun- 
try! 

Mr  Cosy.  YeSt  sir ;  from  12s  to  lOOs ;  12  lees  of  300  yards  each  make 
one  ponnd;  100  lees  of  300  yards  each  make  one  pound. 
The  Ghaibmaiy.  One  is  finer  than  the  other  f 
Mr.  CoEY.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  way  the  fineness  is  expressed. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  mill! 
Mr.  GoEY.  In  East  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Senator  Harris.  When  you  speak  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in 
this  country  you  mean  the  increase  over  the  schedule  prices  in  England  I 

Mr.  CoEY.  I  mean  the  actual  cost.  Some  of  our  wages  for  piece- 
work were  increased  as  much  as  IGO  per  cent.,  no  matter  how  niucb 
work  was  actually  turned  out.  * 

'  Wages  paid  by  Marshall  if-  Co.  in  Enqland  and  ths  United  States  compared  with  the  catt 

of  board,  and  the  balance  l^t  to  meet  other  expenses.  t 


Coarse  spnuideTS 
Fine  spreaders  ■.. 
Coarse  drawers . . 

Fine  drawers 

Rovers 

Carders 

Spinners,  ll^ht... 
Spinners,  medium 
Spinners,  heavy. . 


Leeds,  England. 


Wajfes 

paid  per 

week. 


$1.80 
1.02 
1.66 
1.68 
1.80 
1.02 
1.92 
2.16 
2.40 


Cost  of 

boanl  per 

week. 


$1. 32 
1.32 
1.32 
l..^'> 
1.^2 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 


Balance  left 
for  other 
expenses. 


Kearny,  N.  J. 


$0.48 
.60 
.24 
.36 
.48 
.60 
.60 
.84 
1.08 


Wh^s 

paid  per 

week. 


$.5.00 
6.00 
4.80 
4.  HO 
4. 80 
6. 00 
0.00 
6.25 
6.60 


Cost  of 

board  per 

week. 


$3.0<) 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 

aoo 


i£a1an<*e  left 

for  other 

expeasea. 


2.00 

i.m 

3.N 
3.O0 
12S 
3.50 


These  English  wages  seem  very  low,  and  yet  Marshall  &  Co.  paid 
the  highest  price  for  labor,  the  rates  in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  mills 
being  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  lower.  The  cost  of  living  would  be  some- 
what less  in  these  districts,  but  the  hands  are  poorer  than  the  Leeds 
operatives,  many  of  them  not  being  able  to  afford  shoe's  even  in  winter, 
and  any  other  covering  for  the  Uead  than  a  shawl  being  unknown. 

Senator  Harris.  Increase  over  what  1 

Mr.  CoEY.  Over  the  wages  we  have  paid  in  England.  But  the  gen- 
eral increase  was  150  per  cent.  That  was  the  scale  on  which  we  started 
the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  start  ? 

Mr.  CoBY.  Less  than  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  yon  getting  along  t 

Mr.  CoBY.  Well,  we  are  just  where  we  can  scarcely  say  how  we  are 
getting  along.  We  are  only  getting  started.  We  have  about  800; 
hands. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  Mills  bill,  as  it  stsinds  in  the  Hoase,j 
affect  you  ? 

Mr.  CoEY.  It  would  affect  us  very  seriously.  I  consider  it  would 
almost  stop  us  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  destroy  you  1 

Mr.  CoEY.  Yes  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  have  now  40  per  cent,  protection  on  yoar 
goods Y 

Mr.  CoEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Can  you  make  them  with  any  less  protection  f 

Mr.  CoEY.  I  do  not  think  we  could.  It  would  only  be  by  reducing 
the  wages. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  total  cost  of  production  is  so  much  greater 
in  this  country  than  it  is  in  England  that  you  require  40  per  cent  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr.  CoBY.  Yes. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  you  still  running  your  English  houset 

Mr.  CoEY.  No;  that  is  stopped) 
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Senator  Beck.  Why?  *     - 

Mr.  CoEY.  That  was  a  private  matter  with  the  partners.  The  old 
partners  wanted  to  retire,  and  as  onr  leading  trade  was  in  America  we 
wanted  to  be  near  to  it. 

Senator  Beck.  And  the  profits,  of  course,  were  greater,  or  you  would 
not  have  made  the  change  ? 

Mr.  GOEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  profits  are  any  greater;  I  think 
ve  would  have  made  more  profits  by  building  in  England,  bat  we 
wanted  to  be  nearer  our  trade. 

Mr.  Gorduer,  emi>loyed  in  our  hackling  department,  has  been  sent 
here  to  show  you  what  the  difference  is  between  the  dressed  line  that 
we  make  and  the  rough  flax  which  we  purchase,  and  also  to  tell  yoa 
what  was  paid  for  dressing  it. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  CORDXTER. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  yonr  iK)sition  f — A.  I  am  a  flax-dresser. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  take  the  raw  flax  and  dress  it  into  dressed 
line! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  what  that  is. — A.  We  get  the  flax  as  it  comes  from  the 
market,  and  sort  it  and  ihvss  it.  and  then  it  is  ready  for  the  spinner. 
(The  witness  exhibited  samples  of  the  flax  as  it  is  bought  in  open  mar- 
ket and  as  it  is  dressed.) 

By  Senator  Aldbich  : 

Q.  What  has  been  done  to  the  first  sample  that  you  show  us  f — A. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  sold  in  the  market. 
Q.  What  process  has  that  been  through  f — A.  It  has  been  scutched. 
Q.  Is  that  all?-— A.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Harris: 

Q.  That  is,  the  stosk  has  been  broken  up  and  the  fiber  taken  out  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  the  tow  in  itf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  A  good  deal  of  tow  comes  out  in  scutching. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Harris.)  There  is  a  mixture  of  some  little  tow  with 
the  stock! — A.  This  is  the  dressed  line.  For  my  labor  on  this  I  would 
receive  $36  a  ton. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  dress  a  ton  ? — A.  Three  weeks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  $12  a  week  f — \.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  piece  work. 
Q.  You  do  it  all  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Aldrich  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  sample  of  the  machine-dressed  here! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
^at  is  it  [exhibiting]. 

Mr.  GoEY.  These  are  a  difl'erent  set  of  samples.  One  is  a  sample  of 
one  process  and  the  other  of  the  other 

Mr.  CoRDNER.  Therais  the  raw  material. 

Q.  This  has  been  both  dressed  and  hackled  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  For  my 
labor  on  that  piece  in  your  han<l  I  would  receive  $1  lO  a  ton  for  dressing. 

Mr.  CoEY.  A  man  can  do  just  40  pounds  a  day  of  that  work. 

Mr.  CoRDNER.  I  would  make  as  much  money  in  dressing  one  sample 
aa  the  other. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Tbal  would  come  in  free  under  the  MillB  billt 
Mr.  CoBY.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  say  it  costs  $110  a  ton  for  the  labor  Y — A.  Yes^  air. 

By  Senator  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  And  I  understand  it  would  cost  about  one-half  of  that,  $55  a  ton, 
for  the  labor  on  the  other  side? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  comes  in  free  of 
duty  it  would  do  away  with  my  industry  in  this  conntry  altogether; 
that  is,  I  would  have  to  l>e  reduced  to  the  same  rate  of  wages  I  had  in 
the  old  country,  or  I  must  go  to  something  else. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  in  England  to  dress  a  ton  of  the  dressed  line 
such  as  you  receive  now  $36  a  ton  for? — A.  I  receive  double  the  wages 
here  that  I  did  there. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 

Q.  When  measured  by  money  ? — A.  When  measured  by  money.  •  I 
would  make  as  much  mone3'  dressing  one  kind  as  the  other  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  One  costs  $110  and  the  other  $36  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  worker  which  betakes,  for  be  gets  as  much  tor  the  cue 
as  the  other. 

By  Senator  HiscoCK : 

Q.  You  have  worked  on  the  other  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  dues  the  cost  of  living  add  all  that  compare  on  this  side  with 
that  on  the  other? — A.  I  live  better  here,  and  there  is  more  money  id 
this  country.  • 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  ia  to  say,  you  can  buy  more  here  with  your  wages  than  you 
can  with  your  wages  in  England  ;  is  that  what  yon  mean  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Bv  Senator  Harris  : 

Q.  About  how  much  more  can  yon  buy  here  than  with  the  money  yon 
got  there  ? — A.  1  can  live  better  here  and  have  more  money  to  spend. 

Q.  But  do  you  get  more  lor  it? — A.  I  get  more  for  the  labor;  yes,  nir. 

Q.  You  get  more  lor  your  labor;  but  how  much  more  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  do  you  obtain  for  the  more  money  you  get  here  than  for  the 
smaller  amount  you  got  there? — ^A.  I  consider  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  I  receive  here  are  better. 

By  Senator  Aldrich  : 

Q.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  live  here  than  in  JBugland;  any 
more?  Estimate  it  by  the  week  or  the  day,  including  all  yonr  ex- 
penses.— A.  That  is  a  thing  I  never  took  any  account  of;  but  I  boarded 
in  England  for  about  $3  a  week. 

Q.  And  how  much  does  it  cost  you  here? — A.  From  .$4.50  to  $5. 

By  Senator  Harris: 

Q  Flow  much  more  does  your  clothing  cost  you  here  than  it  did  in 
England? — A.  1  think  clothing  is  reasonal)le  enough  here. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  cost  you  more  here  than  it  did  there? — A.  UotaC: 
cording  to  my  experience  so  far. 
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Q.  Do  you  bny  woolen  goods  as  cheaply  here  as  you  did  in  Eng- 
land f — A.  All  tbe  goods  I  purchase,  the  same  as  any  workman  would 
pnrchase,  I  consider  them  as  reasonable  here  as  in  England,  for  all  I 
bave  pnrehasecl. 

By  Senator  Beck  : 

Q.  Yoa  get,  you  say,  double  what  yor  got  in  England  for  your  work  t 
Do  they  not  add  all  the  price  of  your  wages  and  all  the  tax  upon  the 
utHMls  that  they  sell  to  the  people  that  use  them  1 — A.  Certainly;  the 
l»uichaser  of  the  article  must  pay  for  my  wages. 

Q.  Is  not  everything  that  is  made  at  your  factory  sold  to  the  people 
tliat  use  them  here,  with  all  the  cost  of  your  wag^s,  your  tariff  taxes, 
etc ,  added  to  it?  But  we  will  ask  the  employer  about  that.  I  expect 
yoQ  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  Yes,  he  does. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  He  probably  has  not  read  the  President's  mes- 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  he  has. 

By  Senator  Aldbich: 

Q.  About  how  much  ai^  your  weekly  wages  in  this  country  1— A. 
About  911.75  ]ier  week. 

Q.  And  about  half  of  that  is  what  you  received,  in  the  old  country? — 
A.  About  $4.86. 

Q.  It  costs  you  over  $1.50,  or  about  that,  more  per  week  for  your 
board  here  than  there,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  other  expenses  that  are  greater  here 
tlian  on  the  other  side?  So  that  you  practically  get  the  l^nefit  of  $4 
or  |5  a  week  greater  wages  here? — A.  Yes  sir. 

By  Senator  HlscocK: 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  that  the  clothing  that  laboring  men  wear  here  is  as 
cbeup  as  on  the  other  side  ? — A.  I  consider  it  better. 

Q.  Tukiug  into  account  the  quality  and  price  it  is  cheaper  than  on 
tbe  other  side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis: 

Q.  You  think  tbe  same  quality  and  kind  of  clothing  is  quite  as  cheap, 
notwithstanding  the  duty  imposed  upon  it,  as  it  is  in  England'? — A. 
1  can't  say  as  to  that;  1  don't  know;  I  am  not  a  judge  of  clothing, 
bat  the  clothing  I  have  purchased  I  consider  it  suits  me  as  well  as  the 
clothing  I  got  for  the  same  price  in  England. 

By  Senator  Beok: 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  blanket  that  you  sleep  under  that  is  made  in 
England  can  pay  75  per  cent,  duty  and  be  sold  as  cheap  as  it  can  in 
England  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  • 

Q.  TheA  suppose  it  does  pay  75  pep  cent,  duty,  do  you  not  think 
when  you  buy  it  here  you  pay  that  duty  on  it ;  or  do  you  buy  any 
blankets  ? 

By  Sen  at  or  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  Have  you  bought  any  blankets  since  you  have  been  here? — A. 
No,  sir. 
Senator  Hisgogk.  That  is  taken  into  account  in  the  board. 

By  the  CuAlBMAN: 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  you  want  to  say  t— A.  No,  sir, 
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8TATEMEM  OF  ABRAM  BEHTLET, 

Of  the  firm  of  Bentley  ^'  Gerwig^  manufacturers  of  hemp  hinding  cord  and  flax  Mum,  New 

Briohton,  Pa, 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  would  sav  that  our  firm  has  been  established  since 
1850,  nearly  forty  j^ears.  My  father,  who  is  now  dead,  was  a  manufact- 
urer in  England,  and  started  the  business  in  the  first  place.  I  sno 
ceeded  him  in  the  management.  And  right  here,  while  we  are  con- 
sidering the  dressed-line  business,  I  would  like  to  make  just  one  or  two 
remarks  in  addition  to  the  statements  already  made.  1  think  perhaps 
I  can  enlighten  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  on  that  subject  a  little. 
With  a  view  to  see  what  the  eftect  would  be  of  the  importation  of 
dressed  line  we  sent  over  to  the  other  side  and  imported  some  small 
samples  of  two  or  three  tons,  and  it  was  hackled  in  Scotland.  But  I 
must  say  that  it  was  not  satisfactory.  Of  course  we  had  to  send  to  an 
outside  dealer,  and  his  object  was  to  make  just  as  much  line  as  possible, 
and  he  left  in  as  much  dirt  and  tow  as  possible,  and  hence  we  did  not 
import  any  more. 

That  would  give  the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  the  advantage 
in  this  way,  that  they  would  take  the  raw  material  and  hackle  it  to  the 
different  grades,  spin  the  finer  grades  over  there,  and  send  the  coarser 
grades  to  their  branches  on  this  side,  and  put  that  on  the  market 
through  their  agencies  or  through  their  houses  here  with  their  imported 
fine  goods;  whereas  the  establishments  here  that  have  no  connectioQ 
with  establishments  on  the  other  side  ^ould  not  do  that,  because  we 
could  not  depend  on  those  foreign  agents  hackling  it  to  the  same  per- 
fection. They  would  buy  the  stock,  as  it  were,  and  lay  it  so  as  to  make 
as  much  as  possible,  and  would  not  lay  it  to  the  diiferent  grades  and 
make  the  best  use  of  the  raw  material.  Hence,  it  would  be  sim^jly  an 
impossibility  to  compete  with  them.  Those  that  are  manufacturing 
that  line  of  goods  on  this  side  would  either  have  to  quit  manufacturing 
or  else  start  hackling  establishments  on  the  other  side,  which  would  he 
a  very  expensive  thing  indeed,  and  would  probably  result  that  the 
smaller  ones  would  simply  have  to  quit  that  line  of  business  and  let 
their  majchinery  stand. 

In  regard  to  binding  twine,  I  have  been  somewhat  familiar  with  that 
line  of  work.  We  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  coarser  grades  of 
twine.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1879  we  manufactured  the  very  first 
binding-twine  that  had  been  put  on  a  machine.  There  had  been  some 
used  before  that  for  experimental  purposes,  but  practically  it  went  into 
effect  in  1879.  That  year  we  made  some  40  or  50  tons  of  it,  and  in  Xeiiia, 
Ohio,  they  manufactured  a  large  quantity  of  hemp  bmding-twine,  twine 
made  out  of  American  hemp.  Soon  after  thaty  because  the  hemp  man- 
ufacturers could  not  supply  the  demand,  they  went  into  the  manufact- 
uring of  manilla  in  order  tx)  supply  the  demand.  I  am  unable  to  state 
how  much  manilla  was  used  that  year;  but  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
ratio  of  increase,  1  will  tell  you  what  one  manufacturer  bought  in  the 
second  year  to  supply  the  demand  for  manilla  and  hemp.  The  second 
year  he  bought  600  tons.  That  was  William  Bearing,  of  Chicago.  He 
is  only  one  of  several  manufacturers  of  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  made! 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  believe  we  made  all  the  hemp  twine  made  that  year, 
and  I  think  probably  part  of  the  manilhi,  was  ina<le  by  Edwin  H.  Fitler, 
of  Philadelphia.  .  Otiier  macljiuc  manufacturers  bought  from  other  man- 
ufacturers of  twine  that  year.    The  third  year  that  Mr.  Deariyg  bought 
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twine  he  ordered  1,200  tons.    Yoa  see  the  ratio  of  increase  was  just 
double. 

Senator  Beck.  I  suppose-this  was  the  whole  of  it,  that  wLen  Wood^s 
«elf  binder  be^an  to  be  used  in  1871)  the  demand  for  twine  began. 
Mr.  Bbntley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  And  as  the  demand  for  self-binding  machinery  in- 
creased and  the  crops  increased  that  increased  the  necessity  for  ties  in 
the  same  ratio! 

Mr.  BSNTLET.  Yes,  sir;  it  nearly  doubled  each  year  for  the  first 
aeverai  yeans. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  the  whole  of  that  They  bound  before  that  with 
wire,  bat  abandoned  that  ])ractice. 

Senator  Beck.  Wire-binding  machines  were  abandoned  because  the 
wire  got  into  the  machines  and  injured  them,  and  got  into  the  flour  and 
bad  to  be  extracted  with  magnets.    The  twine  was  much  safer  and 
easier  to  use.     I  believe  it  is  nearly  all  twine-binding,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir;  I  thinly  it  is. 

Mr.  Bentlby.  When  the  hemp  men  could  not  supply  hemp  in  suffi- 
ciently large  quantities  they  went  to  manufactures  of  manilla,  because 
mauilla  twine  could  be  furnished  cheaper.  But  the  effect  on  the  manilla 
fiber  was  this :  Manilla  haviug  brought  about  6  cents  a  pound,  it  arose 
to  12  cents ;  that  was  the  effect  of  the  increased  demand  for  that  fiber. 
Senator  AItDRIGH.  What  efl'ect  did  it  have  on  hemp? 
Mr.  Bentley.  In  the  first  instance,  it  increased  the  price  of  hemp. 
When  the  first  demand  struck  hemp  it  went  from  $80  a  ton  to  $180  a 
tOD,  and  finally  reached  as  high  as  $200  a  ton  that  year.  The  efiect  of 
tiiat  was  to  choke  ofi'  the  demand  for  hemp  twine  and  drive  it  to  manilla. 
Then  when  manilla  began  to  rise  in  price,  they  began  to  make  use  of 
Msal;  sisal  was  then  selling  at  about  4  cents  a  pound.  Pretty  soon  the 
price  of  sisal  began  to  rise,  and  it  finally  reached  about  9  or  9^  cents  a 
pound.  The  result  of  that  was  that  it  brought  the  manilla  fiber  down 
again,  until  the  last  year  or  so  they  have  been  practically  selling  it  at 
about  the  same  price  as  sisal. 
Senator  HiscoCK.  What  is  the  price  of  hemp  ? 
Mr.  Bentlby.  The  price  of  hemp  now,  this  rough  Kentucky  hemp 
tliatyon  see  here,  is  worth  from  $110  to  $112  a  ton.  But  you  know 
the  percentage  of  loss  in  Kentucky  hemp  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in 
almost  any  other  kind  of  fiber. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Suppose  the  duty  were  taken  oft*  of  hemp,  would 
that  have  any  efiect  upon  its  price  I 

Mr.  Bentley.  It  would  afl'ect  its  price  probably  for  a  little  while, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  drive  Kentucky  hemp  out  of  existence. 
In  regard  to  Kentucky  hemp,  whenever  the  price  goes  above  $100  a 
ton,  there  is  an  increase  always  in  the  acreage.  Senator  Beck,  I  think, 
will  agree  with  me  in  that  matter.  Then,  the  moment  it  goes  below 
$100  a  ton  there  is  a  decrease  of  acreage,  simply  because  tobacco  and 
other  crops  become  more  profitable.  ]Now,  my  opinion  is  that  if  the 
duty  of  $25  a  ton  is  taken  off  of  hemp,  it  would  simply  drive  it  out  of 
eiii^tence,  and  we  would  have  to  depend  on  Eussia  and  Italy  for  our 
supply  of  hemp. 

Senator  Aldrich.  For  what  articles  is  it  necessary  to  have  hempf 
Are  there  any  ! 

Mr.  Bentlby.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  some  where  hemp  is  preferable  at 
apyrate.  It  has  a  stronger  fiber  than  jute;  it  is  more  flexible  than 
either  manilla  or  sisal,  and  it  answers  for  package  twine  much  better 
than  any  other  fiber.    It  is  very  useful  for  hardwarepackages.  In  fact, 
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yoa  can  haidljr  fiiid<a  package  at  any  store  anywlieTe  bat  wiiat*  is  tied 
np  with  hemp  twine.  .Of  coarse  as  the  price  of  hemp  twine  goes  up 
they'  will  introdjuee  a  little  jute,  yon  nuderstand,  adulterate  it  witb  jute ; 
and  for  some  purposes  where  strength  is  not  required  they  ose  jute 
twine  or  a  mixture.  In  that  way  it  affects  other  fibers,  you  understand, 
because  people  inmanuiaeturing  and  dealing  always  like  to  eoonomite, 
and  if  they  can  substitute  a  cheaper  article  for  a  dearer  onOi  tiiey  do 
so,  even  if  it  is  not  so  good. 

Stoator  AiiDBiGH.  Do  tbey  mix  coarse  flax  with  hempf 

Mr.  BENTiiEY.  If o,  sir;  there  would  be  no  object  in  doing  tiiat.  Tbey 
mix  hemp  with  flax  in  order  to  cheapen  it  One  of  these  samples  is  of 
that  mixture.  > 

Senator  Aldbioh;  That  is  Eentneky  hemp  f 

Mn  Bbntley.  That  is  Kentucky  hemp  after  it  has  been  softened  and 
dressed. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  this  costs  less  than  the  flax  in  the  same  con- 
dition t 

Mr.  Bbntlet.  Yes,  sir,  and  can  be  used  practically  for  a  great  many 
of  the  purposes  that  flax  is  used  for.  I  think  it  would  be  simply  a  sin 
to  take  the  duty  off  of  that  hemp  and  annihilate  it  firom  existence,  for  it 
would  compel  us  to  depend  entirely  on  Bussia  and  Italy  fbr  tiiat  class 
of  fiber. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Suppose  we  take  off  the  duty  fiN>m  sisal  and  ma- 
nilla,  $15  a  ton  now,  and  off  of  jute^  and  letthose  in  f):ee^  and  leave  it  on 
hemp ;  what  would  be  the  effect  t 

Mr.  Bbntley.  It  would  practically  have  this  effect,  that  there  would 
be  more  of  these  kinds  of  fiber  [maniUa^  sisal,  and  jute]  used,  and  less 
of  this  [indicating  hemp].  It  might  drive  hemp  fiber  out  of  existence 
entirely,  but  the  result  would  be  that  the  increase  to  supply  the  demand 
would  go  to  those  fibers  [indicating  manilla  Mid  msal]  instead- of  these 
[indicating],  and  for  a  tune  there  would  be  an  overproduction  of  tiiia 
class  of  fiber. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Do  manilla  and  sisal  really  compete  with  hempf 

Mr.  Bentley.  They  do  for  binding-twine;  the  demand  for  them  for 
that  purpose  is  on  the  increase.  There  have  been  two  or  three  milis 
built  in  tiie  last  year  to  manu&eture  binding-twine  out  of  American 
hemp. 

Senator  HisoocK.  What  can  they  be  used  fbr  where  sisal  gross,  ma- 
nilla, or  jute,  one  or  the  other  of  them^  would  not  compete! 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  say  they  could  not  make  hardware  twines  and  pack- 
age twines  out  of  sisal  or  manillai 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Or  jute  t 

Mr.  Bbmtle Y.  There  are  some  uses  for  small  packages  where  there 
is  not  much  strength  required,  and  for  those  purposes  tbey  might  use 
jute  twine  and  less  of  hemp. 

Senator  Hisogok.  Your  idea  is  that  there  wonld  be  a  limited  use  of 
that  under  any  circumstances,  if  these  were  let  in  freef 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Hisoook..  On  account  of  its  superior  strength! 

Mr.  Bentley.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  result  in  driv- 
ing it  entirely  out  of  existence  unless  tiie  price  should  be  very  materi- 
ally  reduced.  When  we  first  commenced  to  manufacture  we  could  not 
find'  a  jute  cord  or  even  a  sisal  cord  anywhere,  and  very  little  manilla 
rope..  Nearly  all  rope,  all  the  best  cords,  all  sash  cords,  and  all  that 
class  and  line,  was  made  out  of  Kentucky  hemp. 

Senator  Hisooosii  Suppose  you  left  the  daty  ou  sisal  grass  and  ma* 
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nflla  and  made  jute  and  jute  butts  4fee;  how  far  do  they  oompete 
hempf 

Mr.  BsNTliBY.  They  oompete  in  this  respeet  with  all  the  grades  where 
strength  is  not  very  material. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Would  they  compete  in  binding-twine  t 

Mr.  BsNTiiSY.  They  are  now  experimenting  with  jute  in  maloDg 
binding-twine.  There  has  been  considerable  jute  binding-twine  made 
for  experimental  purposes  this  year.  The  question  is  whether  it  would 
be  satisfactory  or  not.  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  have  suf- 
fldent  strength;  but,  of  course,  that  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  ma- 
nipnlatioiis  of  the  machine.  Of  course  it  would  be  simply  nonsense  for 
me  to  say  that  it  never  could  be  used ;  none  of  us  can  say  that. 

Senator  Buo^  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  whenever  sisal,  manilla,  and 
other  twines  get  wet  and  remain  wet  for  some  time  they  rot  very  Easily! 
Do  not  all  the  ropes  and  twines  made  out  of  those  things  rot  very 
easily  on  exposure  to  dampness  for  any  length  of  time! 

Mr.  Bbntley.  That  would  be  true,  Senator  Beck,  in  regard  to  jute; 
but  not  as  moch  so  in  regard  to  manilla.  That  is  one  reason  why  ma- 
nilla  is  used  in  preference  to  hemp;  it  stands  the  water  and  weather 
better  than  hemp. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  used  for  cordage. 

Senator  Bbck.  How  is  it  with  sisal  grass  t 

Mr.  Bbnxley.  The  sisal  is  not  as  good  as  manilla;  at  least,  it  has 
Bot  such  good  fiber. 

Senator  Beck.  Even  after  hemp  has  been  used  for  *  rope,  or  twine, 
or  anything  else — no  matter  how  much  it  may  be  cut  up — ^the  fiber  is 
not  destroyed,  but  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  again? 

Mr.  BsNTiiEY.  It  can  be  used  for  paper.  It  makes  the  finest  paper, 
I  believe;  of  anything;  that  is,  linen  paper  is  the  best,  and  hemp  is 
piactically  linen. 

Senator  Beox.  You  say  the  use  of  hemp  twine  has  increased  very 
miieh  of  late  f 

Mr.  Bentlby.  Very  materially. 

Senator  Beck.  Is  not  that  because  of  its  additional  strength  t 

Mr.  Bbntley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  reason. 

Senator  Beck.  Before  that  they  found  that  the  other  twine,  when 
made  small  enough  to  be  reasonably  cheap,  would  break  when  used  in 
beavy  bundles  upon  handling! 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  think  that  the  hemp  twine  is  the  strongest  that  is 
made. 

Senator  Beck.  And  the  use  of  it  is  increasing  because  of  its 
strength,  is  it  not  T 

Mr.  Beivtlby.  Yes,  sir ;  and  partly  in  regard  to  the  price.  It  acts 
as  a  check  upon  the  upward  tendency  of  the  other  fibers.  That  is 
where  our  farmers  get  the  benefit.  If  there  was  no  competition  with 
bemp  it  would  simply  go  ap  because  the  demand  is  so  great  for  these 
fibers. 

Senator  Hisgook.  No  fibers  compete  in  any  way  with  flax  1 

Mr.  Bentley.  Manilla  and  sisal  could  not  compete  with  flax. 

Senator  Hiscock.  In  anything  for  which  flax  is  used  Y 

Mr.  BfiHTZiEY.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  HisooGK.  Nor  jute  ? 

Mr.  Bentley.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  Though  we  do  not  want  to  an- 
tagonize the  manilla  manufacturers  by  asking  to  have  the  duty  re- 
tained on  manilla,  yet  as  a  matter  of  judgment  I  think  it  does  antag- 
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onize  the  flax  and  hemp,  to  certain  extent,  more  partioolarly  hemp,  fai- 
directly. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  would  not  hurt  hemp  if  it  also  was  put  on  the 
free  list;  then  they  would  be  on  a  part 

Mr.  Bentlet.  Yes,  it  would  hurt  hemp.  I  think  it  would  simply 
drive  hemp  out  of  existence. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  country  1 

Mr.  Bentleiy.  In  this  country. 

Senator  Beck.  It  is  pretty  much  driven  out  now.  There  are  only 
6,000  or  7,000  tous,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  think  in  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  acreage;  that  is  my  recollection. 

ThQ  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that  the  growing 
of  hemp  is  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the  country — Kentucky  and 
Missouri? 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  presume  it  grows  better  there;  the  ground  is  very 
strong  there. 

-  Senator  Beck.  I  can  answer.  It  will  only  grow  where  the  soil  in  rich, 
and  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Without  lime  in  the 
soil,  no  matter  how  good  otherwise  it  may  be,  the  fiber  is  not  good  and 
it  breaks  down.  . 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  it,  for 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  the  Pennsylvania  soil. 

Senator  Beck.  They  used  to  raise  it  around  Lancaster  and  in  the 
Lebanon  Valley  for  years,  btit  they  had  to  abandon  it;  and  in  Een- 
tacky  we  had  almost  abandoned  it  until  the  introductiou  of  China  hemp 
set  in,  and  we  increased  the  amount. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  is  what  Mr.  Sparks  was  telling  me  last  summer. 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  think  the  opportunities  of  growing  flax  and  hemp 
are  very  much  on  the  increase.  The  profitableness  of  all  other  crops  is 
on  a  downward  tendency.  Wheat  is  over-produced  and  the  price  is 
very  low,  and  our  faroiers  in  the  I^'orthwest  are  now  inquiring,  "Can 
we  not  utilize  tl&is  fiber  that  is  already  grown  for  seed  Y"  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  thing  Is  properly  encouraged  we  can  grow  all  the  flax  and 
hemp  that  this  country  needs. 

There  is  one  remark  in  regard  to  machinery  I  would  like  to  make  be- 
fore I  close.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  father,  as  a  practical  mana- 
facturer,  used  to  constantly  lament  that  the  flax  that  we  got  was  en- 
tirely too  good  for  the  purpose  to  which  we  were  putting  it.  That  was 
in  the  '70's,  and  the  most  of  the  flax  that  we  got  was  from  Ohio,  and 
Greenville,  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.  I  remember  that  at  one  time  we 
bought  from  Wooster,  Ohio,  100  tons  in  one  lot  from  one  man,  and  it 
was  a  very  fine  lot  of  flax,  and  I  remember  my  father  saying,  ''It  is  a 
shame  to  use  this  flax  for  this  purpose;  it  would  make  the  finest  linen 
that  could  be  produced."  I  would  simply  say  that  not  being  able  to 
grow  flax  sufiiciently  fine  in  this  country  is  all  bosh.  We  have  all 
ranges  of  climate  and  soil  that  they  have  in  any  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  sunn,  sisal  grass,  jute,  or  manilla 
produced  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Bentley.  There  is  a  little  jute,  I  think,  but  not  much  sisal  or 
manilla. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Elisha  M.  Fulton  is  here,  and  he  knows  aboat 
this  sisal  and  jute. 

Mr.  Bentlet.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  wanted  to  touch  upon  in 
regard  to  machinery.    As  the  other  gentlemen  have  told  you,  we  have 
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oever  had  the  same  protectioD  an  has  bi^n  afforded  to  other  textiles. 
The  machinery  for  flax  and  hemp  is  more  complicated  than  for  any  of 
the  other  textiles.  In  manufacturing  cotton  only  one  system  of  ma- 
chinery is  required.  In  manufacturing  flax,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
to  have  two  systems,  one  to  ])repare  and  npin  this  long  flber,  and  the 
other  to  card  and  draw  the  tow.  Ilencc  we  have  to  have  a  larger  plant 
or  larger  investment  in  machinery  than  for  other  textiles.  Then,  too, 
the  manipulations  or  operations  are  more  numerous.  After  it  has  been 
span  it  has  to  be  woven  and  bleached,  which  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
cess. That  is  one  reason  why  the  industry  has  not  made  the  progress 
in  this  ooantry  that  the  other  textile  industries  have. 

Mr.  TUBN£B.  In  relation  to  our  association,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
more  flax  n^rowers  in  the  West  who  are  members  than  we  have  manu- 
factai'ers.  We  have  no  trust.  We  have  simply  combined  together 
whenever  there  has  been  any  necessity  for  action  on  the  tariff,  or 
when  there  has  been  any  construction  against  us  in  connection  with 
eostom-hoase  legislation.  But  aside  from  that,  I  will  say  for  the  asso- 
ciation that  they  have  spent  time  and  money  to  try  and  advance  Amer- 
ican interests,  and  that  has  been  the  principle  of  our  association,  as  our 
reports  will  show. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  I  would  like  to  have 
Borne  men  come  here  who  represent  the  flax  growers  and  hemp  growers 
aod  tell  us  what  they  think  about  this.  Let  somebody  come  who  has 
st>iDe  interest  in  the  growing  of  flax  and  who  has  some  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  TtJBNEB.  They  are  in  the  far  West,  but  if  it  is  necessary  they 
will  come. 

Seuator  Axdbioh.  If  they  have  any  interest  in  the  subject  they 
oaght  to  come. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  any  soil  in  the  West  suitable  for  flax  grow- 
ing! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Oh  yes;  right  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  do  they  not  grow  it  therel 

Mr.  TuBNKB.  They  do  grow  more  or  less,  but  it  is  limited;  they  have 
gone  on  with  tobacco  in  certain  years  when  it  has  paid  better;  and 
other  years  they  have  gone  on  with  potatoes  and  other  things;  and  so, 
if  they  leave  the  raising  of  it  for  a  few  years  for  tobacco  and  these  other 
things,  that  seems  to  break  their  organization  and  skill.  But  we  have 
in  this  country  undoubtedly  not  only  the  soil^  but  the  skill  and  organi- 
zation to  carry  it  forward.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  in  relation  to  hav- 
ing some  one  appear  before  yon. 

^nator  Aij>bigh.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  gentlemen  expect  us  to 
keep  the  duty  on  these  articles  some  of  the  men  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter ought  to  come  here  and  tell  us  why  they  want  it  done. 

Paper  presented  by  Mr.  Bentley : 

Ko.  VI.— Claiues  of  an  act  cecimo  qaintoet  fexto  Georgiill.  Begis,  entitaled,  An  Act 
forgisDtiDg  to  his  majesty  an  additional  Duty  on  foreign  Cambricks,  imported  into 
Great  Britain ;  and  for  aUowing  thereont  a  Bounty  upon  certain  Species  of  British 
ud  Irish  Linens  exported. 

I*  Whereas  the  Mannfactores  of  Linens,  made  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
hvlsnd,  are  greatly  improved  and  increased,  whereby  the  price  of  Linens,  as  well  of 
foreign  as  home  fabrick,  hath  been  considerably  reduced  ;  and  whereas  the  farther 
ntention  of  the  said  Manufactures  of  Linens  will  be  a  great  advai^tage  to  the  said 
Kingdoms;  therefore,  &o. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That,  out  of  the  said  ad- 
^tioQsl  Duty  on  Foreign  Cambrioks,  there  shall  be  given  and  paid,  without  any  Fee, 
««wird,  or  Deduction  whatsoever,  a  Bonnry  of  One  Penny,  for  every  yard  of  British 
ud  Irish  Linens  made  of  Hemp  or  Flax,  of  the  Value  of  Six  Pence  per  Yard,  and  not 
^^oseding  tha  Valae  of  Twelve  Pence  per  Yard,  and  of  one  Halfpenny  for  every  Yard 
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of  mioh  Briidah  and  Idah  Linens  ouder  the  Valne  of  Six  Pence  per  Tanl,  wbidb  fron 
and  after  the  Twenty>fifth  Day  of  March,  One  thonsand  Seven  Hnodred  aod  forty- 
three,  and  within  the  Term  of  Seven  Tears,  to  commence  from  the  said  Twenty-fiM 
Day  of  March,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  hei'ore  the  End  of  the  next  SeesioD  of  Parlia- 
ment,  shall  be  exported  oat  of  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  America,  orPortagal,  or  which 
shall  be  exported  to  Spain,  from  and  after  the  Time  that  it  ^lall  be  l»«ml  to  ezpsrc 
snoh  Linens  to  that  Kingdom. 

7.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  constraed 
to  extend  to  give  any  Bounty  on  any  Linens  that  are  stripped  or  ohe^nred,  or  made 
into  Buckrams  or  Tilletings, 

No.  XL^Clauses  of  an  Act,  decimo  octavo  Qeorgii  11.  Regis,  entituled,  An  Act  for 
Prohibiting  the  Wearing  aqd  importation  of  Cambricks  and  French  Lawns. 

L  Whereas  it  is  evidently  for  the  advantage  of  this  Kingdom,  that  the  weariuf  of 
Cambricks  and  French  Lawns  should  be  prohibited ;  be  it  enacted  by  the  Kings  liost 
Exoellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  S|Britnal  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  bv  the  authority 
of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  Twenty>foarth  Day  of  June,  which  shall  be  m 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  iorty-eight,  it  shall  not  belsr- 
fol  for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  wear  in  Great  Britain,  in  any  Qamentor 
Apparel  whatsoever,  any  Cambrick  or  French  Lawn,  under  thePenalty  of  forfeitm^^ 
W>  the  informer  the  Sum  of  five  pounds,  of  lawful  Money  of  Great  Britain,  for  every 
inch  Offence,  being  lawfully  convicted  thereof  by  the  Oath  or  Oaths  of  One  or  moru 
fliNddible  Witness  or  Witnesses,  before  any  one  or  more  Justice  or  Justices  is  and  are 
hereby  respectfully  authorised,  and  strictly  enjoined  and  required,  upon  any  Com- 
plaint or  Information,  upon  Oath,  exhibited  or  brought  of  any  such  Offeuce 
committed  contrary  to  this  Act,  within  Six  Days  alter  Commmitent  thereof,  to 
summon  the  Party  accused,  and  upon  his  or  her  Appearance  or  contempt,  to  proceed 
to  Examination  of  the  Matter  of  Fact ;  and  upon  due  Proof  thereof  made,  either  bj 
voluntary  Confession  of  the  Party,  or  by  the  Oath  or  Oaths  of  One  or  wore  credible 
Witness  or  Witnesses  (which  Oath  or  Oatiies  the  said  Justice  or  Justices  is  and  are 
hereby  respectfully  impowered  and  required  to  administer)  to  hear  and  determine  the 
same;  and,  upon  such  conviction,  to  cause  the  said  Penalty,  by  Warrant  under  his  or 
their  Hand  and  Seal,  or  Hands  and  Seals  respectively,  to  be  levied  by  Distress  and 
Sale  of  the  Offenders  Goods  and  Chattels,  rendering  the  Overplus,  (the  charges  oi'sach 
Distress  and  Sale  being  first  deducted) ;  nevertheless  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Party 
aggrieved,  to  appeal  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  next  General  Quarter  Sewioiu 
to  be  holden  for  the  County,  City,  Riding,  or  Place,  wherelho  said  Ofl'ouco  or  Offences 
shall  have  been  committed,  giving  Six  Days  notice  at  th^  least  of  such  Appeal  to  the 
Prosecutor  or  Prosecutors ;  which  Justice,  at  such  General  Quarter  Sessions,  are  hereby 
authorised  and  impowered  to  hear  and  determine  the  Same,  whose  Deieiminaiiou 
shall  be  final. 

2.  And  be  It  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons shall,  ttojn  and  after  the  Twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  eight,  vend,  utter,  sell,  or  expose  to  Sale  any  Cambricks  or  French  Lawns, 
made  or  not  made  up,  such  Person  or  Persons  so  vending,  uttering,  selling,  or  expos- 
ing the  same  to  Sale,  (except  for  Exportation  only ),  and  shall  therelore  be  convicted, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds,  to  be  recovered  and  levied  as  aforesaid. 

3.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  1'hat  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall, 
from  and  after  the  said  Twenty  fotirth'Day  of  June,  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  be  prosecuted  by  this  Act  tor  wearing  in  or  on  any  Garment  or  Ap- 
parel, any  Cambricks  or  French  Lawns,  aud  such  .Person  or  Persons  shall  discover 
upon  Oath,  before  any  One  or  more  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  Person  or 
Persons  who  sold  such  Cambrick  or  French  Lawns,  to  such  Person  or  Persons  so 
wearing  the  same,  such  person  or  Persons  so  discovering  the  aforesaid,  shall  be,  sod 
is  and  are  hereby  freed  and  discharged  of  and  from  all  and  every  such  Penalties  and 
Forfeitures,  as  aforesaid  for  wearing  siich  Cambricks  or  French  Lawns,  to  such  Per- 
son or  Persons  so  selling  such  Cambricks  or  French  Lawns,  to  such  Person  or  Persons 
as  shall  wear  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  the  Penalties  ana  Forfeitures  herein  before 
laid  down  and  inflicted;  and  the  same  shall  be  recovered  and  levied,  and  disposed 
of  in  such  Manner  as  the  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  which  axe  inflicted  by  this  Act, 
for  wearing  of  Cambricks  or  French  Lawns. 

6.  Provided  always.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  import  or  enter  into  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  after  the  First  Day  of  August,  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  six,  any  Cambricks,  French  Lawns,  or  other  Linen  whatsoever,  of  the  Icind 
usually  entered  under  the  Denomination  of  Cambricks,  upon  the  Importer  making 
oath,  or  if  a  Quaker,  Affirmation,  that  they  are  intended  for  exportation  only,  ana 
thax  they  are  really  and  bona  fide  the  Property  of  the  said  Importer,  or  of  some  other 
of  his  MiO^sty's  Subjects,  and  that  no  Alien  or  Foreigner  hath  any  interest  or  Prop- 
erty therein ;  and  also  upon  the  said  Importer  giving  su^ient  Seeuxity  by  Bond,  to 


the  sstiafaetioii  of  tbe  CommiasioDerB  of  the  Caatoms,  or  tbe  Chief  OtBeer  or  Oflleem 
thereof,  at  tbe  Port  of  Importation,  for  the  Use  of  his  Majesty,  bia  Heua,  and  Sim- 
oesasoTB,  ID  l>onblo  the  valne  of  Gtoode  so  imported,  such  value  to  be  aeoertalDed  by  the 
Oftth  or  Afflrmatioii  of  tbe  Inrporter,  as  aforesaid ;  and  which  bonds,  Oaths,  aoid 
Affirmations  respectively,  the  proper  Officers  are  hereby  authorised  and  reqnested  to 
iweiTe  and  administer,  for  Payment  of  the  Sum  of  Five  Ponnds  for  each  and  eveir 
Piece  of  such  Cambricks  and  French  Lawne,  which  shall  not  be  exported  out  of  thb 
Kingdom,  within  the  Term  of  Three  Years,  after  the  Entry  of  the  same ;  any  thing  to 
the  contrary  in  this  present  Act  in  any  ways  notwithstanding. 

Ko.  XXIII.— Anno  Septimo  Georgii  III.  Begis.  Chan.  58.  AN  ACT  for  grantfhg  to 
bis  Majesty  additional  Duties  on  certain  FOREIQN  LINENB  imported  into  this 
Kingdom ;  and  for  establishing  a  Ftind  for  the  enconraging  of  the  raising  and  dresB- 
ing  of  HEMP  and  FLAX. 

1.  Wtaereae  the  consumption  of  Linens  within  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  Do- 
oiDioDs  in  America,  is  greatly  increased:  And  whereas  the  establishing  a  proper  fnnd 
&r  the  Enconrageraeut  of  raising  and  dressing  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  wonid  be  a  great 
Advantage  to  the  Linen  Manafactnres  within  this  Kingdom ;  Therefore  we  yoarMa- 
jesty'sMost  Dotyfnl  and  Loyal  Subject's,  The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia* 
nient  assf  mbled,  do  give  and  grant  to  yoor  Majesty,  yoor  Heirs  and  Successors,  snoh 
•dditional  Duties  on  Foreign  Linens  to  be  importea  into  Great  Britain,  as  are  herein 
aitfr  mentioned ;  and  do  most  hnmbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  that  it  may  be  enacted, 
aod  he  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Mqjesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
Cooaent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia* 
ment  asaembted,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and  aner  the  first  day 
ADgnat,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  there  diall  be  raised,  levied. 
coUeetod,  and  paid  in  to  his  Mi^Jesty ,  his  Heirs,  and  Successors,  the  scfvera]  additional 
rates  and  Dotioa  fbUowing :  that  is  to  say,  ■ 

2.  For  every  Ell  of  FoMif|n.  common)^  called  Packing,  Canvas,  Spmee,  Elbing,  or 
Qaeensborough  Canvas,  whicn  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britsdn,  the  Sum  of  One 
Farthing. 

3.  And  for  every  Ell  of  Foreign  Linen,  commonly  called  Dutch  Barras  and  HoAh 
Canvas,  which  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  The  Sum  of  One  Half-Penny. 

4.  And  after  those  Bates  for  any  greater  or  less  Quantity  of  such  Goods  respectively 
over  and  above  all  other  Duties  imposed  thereon  by  any  former  Act  or  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

5.  And  be  it  fbrther  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  ftom  and  after  the  said 
Fint  Day  of  August,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  all  foreign  I^wns 
imported  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be  rated  and  entered  as  Silesia  Lawns,  and  shall  pay 
Dnty  accordingly ;  and  that  from  and  nfler  the  said  First  Day  of  Auffust.  One  thou- 
laod  aeven  hunc&ed  and  sizty<«even|  there  shall  also  be  raised,  levied^  eolleoted,  and 

6.  For  every  Yard  of  foreign  Lawn  bleached  in  Holland,  commonly  called  Holland- 
vhited  Lawn,  which  shall  l£  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  Sum  of  One  Penny. 

7.  And  after  that  rate  for  the  greater  or  less  Quantity,  over  and  above  all  other 
Dati«8  impoeed  thereon  by  any  former  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  said  Duties  granted 
by  this  Act  shall  be  paid  down  in  ready  money,  without  any  Discount  or  Allowance ; 
and  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  the  same  Manner  and  by  such 
Rniea,  Ways,  and  Means,  and  under  such  Penalties  and  Forfeitures,  as  are  prescribed 
and  appointed  for  raising,  levying,  collecting,  and  paying,  the  former  Duties,  upon 
the  like  Goc»ds  imported  into  this  Kingdom,  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  now 
m  force,  as  folly  to  all  intents  and  Purposes  as  if  the  several  Clauses,  Powers,  Direc- 
tiooa,  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures,  respectively  relating  thereto,  were  particularly 
repeated  and  again  enacted  in  the  Body  of  this  present  Act. 

9.  Provided  always,  and  bo  it  hereby  enacted  and  declared  bv  the  authority  afore- 
nid,  That  in  all  cases  where  any  Goods  or  Merchandise  that  nave  paid  tbe  Duties 
hereby  granted  shall,  at  any  time  or  Times,  be  again  exported  by  any  Merchant  or 
Merchants  within  Three  Years  from  the  Importation  thereof,  the  Duty  by  this  act 
granted,  and  which  shall  have  been  actually  paid  for  such  Goods  and  Merchandise, 
ihaDy  without  Delay  or  Beward,  1>e  paid  unto  such  Merchant  or  Merchants  who  shw 
nport  the  same ;  under  the  same  Kules,  Regulations,  Eestrictions,  Penalties,  and 
Forfeituresy  as  are  prescribed  and  directed  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  with 
RSMct  to  any  former  Drawback  upon  such  Goods. 

10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  the  Money  arrisiug  by 
theaeveral  Bates  and  Duties  herein  before  granted,  (except  the  necessary  Charges  of 
Baiain^,  collecting,  recovering,  and  paying  the  same),  shall,  from  Time  to  Tim^,  be 
napeetively  paid  in  to  the  Receipt  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  distinctly  and  apart 
from  all  other  branches  of  the  Public  Revenue ;  and  that  a  Suib  not  exceeding  Fifteen 
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thouBand  Poands  per  anuiim,  arisiDg  from  the  said  Dnties,  shall  be  kept  APJut  in  the 
said  Receipt,  as  a  Fund  for  the  £noonragement  of  raising  and  dressing  Hemp  snd 
Flax  in  this  Kingdom,  in  snch  way  and  Manner  as  Parliament  shall  hereafter  direct ; 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  several  Daties  shall  be  reserved  in  the  said  Beoeipt 
for  the  fntarp  Disposition  of  Parliament. 


lo  ik0  honorahle  ohairman  of  the  Ways  and  Mean$  Commiiiee,  H,  B. : 

At  a  convention  held  in  this  city  March  28, 1886,  in  the  interest  of  the  flax  andhemp 
growers  and  spinners  of  the  United  States,  it  was  resolved  by  this  convention,  repre- 
senting both  producers,  di  alers,  and  mannfactnrers,  that  any  redaction  of  the  tariff 
lathis  time  on  flax  and  hemp  would  be  destmctive  to  this  important  domestio  indns- 
try,  both  agricultural  and  manafacturing. 

Whereas  the  official  returns  for  the  year  1*^87  show  that  the  average  daties  on  the 
four  leading  fibers  and  their  products  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Wool,  and  manufactures  of,  58.81  percent. 

(3)  Silk,  and  manufactures  of,  49.71  per  cent. 

(3)  Cotton,  and  manufactures  of,  40.17  percent. 

(4)  Flax,  hemp,  andjute,  and  manufactures  of«  28.10  per  cent;  and 

Whereas  the  nax  and  hemp  business  does  not,  thereiore,  occupy  the  commanding 

Slace  in  our  manufacturing  industry  which  it  should  and  would  if  afforded  a  snf- 
cient  protection,  same  as  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  have.  As  an  industry,  we  have  only 
been  enabled  to  maintain  an  existence  in  those  branches  in  which  the  laborisasmaU 
item  of  cost ;  for  when  the  labor  is  the  greater  item  of  cost,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  woven  linens,  not  a  yard  is  manafactured  in  the  United  States  (except  a  very 
smi^l  quantity  of  coarse  crash  and  toweling;.  This  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  skilled 
work-people  of  America,  as  very  larse'  quantities  of  these  gpods  could  be  produced 
here  instead  of  being  imported,  thereby  giving  labor  to  thoosands  of  employ^  and 
reducing  the  revenue  by  lessening  importations; 

Whereas  the  present  duties  on  flax  and  hemp  goods  are  insufficient  to  place  them  in 
their  proper  positions  among  American  manufacturing  industries,  and  we  have  for 
years  been  urging  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  rate  of  duty  on  tnese  goods;  there- 
fore be  it 

Beaolved,  That  we  protest  against  any  redaction  of  the  present  duties  on  manufact- 
ures of  flax,  hemp,  and  Jute,  and  all  classes  of  linen  goods. 

Betolvedj  That  dressed  or  hackled  flax,  being  partially -manufactured  flax  goods, 
can  not  properly  be  classed  with  raw  materials,  and  therefore  ought  not  in  any  event 
to  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

HOW  GRBAT  BRITAIN  HAS  FOflTERBD  HBR  ORBATB8T  INDUSIST. 

The  quantity  of  linen  piece  goods  exported  from  Great  Britaiu  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1887,  was  nearly  |15,000,000,  over  half  of  which  came  to  Amerioa. 

To  show  how  this  important  industry  was  established  in  Great  Britain,  we  quote 
from  a  book  published  by  authority  of  the  British  Government  in  the  year  1763,  the 
title  page  of  which  is  as  follows : 

**  A  collection  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force  relating  to  the  linen  mana- 
fscture,  with  an  abstract  thereof  under  proper  heads.  Published  by  order  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  His  Majesty." 

The  table  of  contents  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Exacted  in  the  year  ITJn, — lY.  An  act  for  a  better  regulation  of  the  linen  and 
hempen  manufacture  in  thatpart  of  Great  Britain  called  Seotland. 

Enacts  in  the  year  1731. — V.  Clauses  of  '*  An  act  for  further  encouraging  the  man- 
ufacture of  British  sail-cloth,''  etc. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1743.— YI.  Clauses  of  "  An  act  for  the  granting  to  his  Muesty 
an  additional  duty  on  foreign  cambricks  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  for  allow- 
ing thereout  a  bounty  upon  certain  species  of  British  and  Irish  linens  exported." 

Enacted  in  the  year  1745.->VIII.  An  act  for  allowing  certain  additional  bounties  on 
the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish  linens. 

^^nacted  in  the  year  1748.— XI.  Clauses  of  <'An  act  for  prohibiting  the  i^earing  and 
importation  of  cambricks  and  French  lawns." 

Enacted  in  the  year  1750.— XIY.  Clanse  of  **Au  act  for  granting  to  His  Mijesty  the 
sum  of  one  million  out  of  the  sinking  fund,"  etc.  "And  for  continuing  the  boonties 
on  the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish  linens,"  etc. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1750. — XY.  An  act  for  explaining,  amending,  and  enforcing  an 
act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  m  thi|t  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  S<^tland,"  and  for  fiirther  regulating  and  encouraging  the  said  manuActnres. 
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EMcted  im  fks  year  I752.->XVII.  An  act  for  eucouraging  and  improving  the  mano- 
fiMtOTd  of  linen  in  the  Highlaoda  of  Scotland. 

Enacted  in  iha  year  1765.— XX.  ClauseJi  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  better 
secariDg  and  further  improvement  of  the  revenues  of  customs,  excise,  and  inland 
daties,  and  for  encouraging  the  linen  manufacture  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  for  allow- 
iog  the  importation  of  several  goods,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  said  island, 
under  certain  restrictions  and  regulations." 

Enacted  in  ike  year  1767.->XXII.  An  act  to  amend  and  enforce  the  acts  of  the  eight- 
Mnth,  twenty-first,  and  thirty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  George 
n,  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  the  fraudulent  importation  and  wearing  of  cam- 
brieks  and  French  lawns. 

Enacted  in  the  year  17<i7.->XXIII.  An  act  for  panting  to  JQis  Mi^esty  additional  da* 
ti«8  on  certain  foreign  linens  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  for  establishing  a  fund 
for  the  encouraging  of  the  raising  and  dressing  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1771. — XXlV .  An  act  continuing  the  bounties  on  British  and 
Imh  linens  exported,  for  iuther  discontinuing  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  for^ 
eijp  raw  linen  yarns  made  of  flax,  and- for  granting  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
Bntish  chequed  and  striped  linens,  and  upon  British  and  Irish  diapers,  huckabacks, 
abeeting,  and  other  linen  of  above  a  certain  breadth. 

EMctei  in  the  year  1773.— XXV.  An  act  for  appropriating  a  fund  established  by  an 
act  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty^  intituled  ''An  act 
for  granting  to  His  Majesty  additional  duties  on  certain  foreign  linens  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  and  for  establishing  a  fund  for  the  enconragmg  of  the  raising  and 
dressing  of  hemp  and  flax." 

Enaetiddin  the  year  1778.^XXYI,  An  act  for  further  continuixig  and  extending  the 
provisions  of  two  acts  made  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  George  U  and  tenth  of  Oeorge 
III,  for  granting  a  bounty  on  certain  species  of  British  and  Irish  linens  exported,  and 
taking  off  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  raw  linen  yarns  made  of  flax,  and 
forgrantinff  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  British  checqned  and  striped  linens,  and 
upon  British  and  Irish  diapers,  huckabacks,  sheeting,  and  other  linen  of  above  a  cer» 
tiin  breadth. 

Enacted  in  ike  year  1779. — ^XXVII.  An  act  for  granting  a  bounty  for  the  importation 
ipto  this  kingdom  of  hemp  of  the  growth  of  the  King£>m  of  Ireland,  for  a  limited 
tiiss. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1782. — XXVIIh  An  act  for  extending  the  provisions  of  three 
acta  made  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  late  majesty,  and  in  the  tenth  and  nine- 
teenth years  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  for  granting  a  bounty  on  certain  species 
of  firit&h  and  Irish  linens  exported,  to  British  and  Irish  linens,  British  ouicoes 
and  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen,  printed,  painted,  or  stained,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  to  buckrams  and  tellettings  exported  during  the  time  therein  limited,  and 
fortsljLing  off  the  duties  payable  upon  the  importation  of  that  species  of  blue  called 
amalts. 

Enacted  in  ike  year  1784. — XXIX.  An  act  for  granting  a  bountv  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  buckrams  and  tillettings,  British  .and  Irish  linens,  British  calli- 
eoes  and  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed  with  unen,  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  in 
Great  Britain. 

Enacted  in  ike  year  1784. — XXX.  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  encouragement  of  the 
ffiana&etures  of  flax  and  cotton  in  Great  Britain. 

We  qaote  the  preamble  of  Act  IV : 

^'Whereas  the  advancement  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland  (which  are  now  under  great  discouragements) 
will  not  only  employ  great  numbers  of  poor,  but  will  be  a  general  good  to  the  United 
Kinedom,  by  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  realm.'' 

The  preamble  of  Act  VIII : 

"Whereas  the  manufactures  of  linens,  made  in  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Inland,  are  of  late  years  greatly  improved  and  increased,  whereby  the  price  of  lin- 
eoa,  as  well  of  foreign  as  of  home  fabric,  hath  been  considerably  reduced;  and  there 
u  reason  to  believe  that  the  said  manufactures  of  linen  would  be  greatly  improved, 
j^  the  exportation  thereof  to  foreign  parts  considerably  increased^  if  an  adaitional 
Monty  were  allowed  on  all  British  and  Irish  linens  exported.'' 

The  preamble  of  Act  XXV: 

'I  Whereas,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
intitaled,  An  act  for  ^nting  to  his  majesty  additional  duties  on  certain  forel^  lin- 
ess imported  into  this  Kingdom,  and  for  establishing  a  fund  for  the  encouraging  of 
the  raising  and  dressing  of  hemp  and  flax,  it  is  enacted  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
iuuen  thonsand  pounds  per  anbnm,  arising  from  the  duties  by  the  said  act  granted, 
w^  be  kept  apart  in  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer  as  a  fund  for  the  encour- 
^[ement  of  raising  and  dressing  hemp  and  flax  in  this  Kingdom,  in  such  way  and 
manner  as  Parliament  should  thereafter  direct ;  and  whereas  such  direction  is  now 
Mcome  requisite  for  answering  the  salutary  purposes  of  the  said  act." 
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The  preamble  of  Act  XXVII: 

''  WnereaB  the  enoonraj^emoDt  of  the  caltivation  of  hemp  in  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
landj  and  the  importation  thereof  from  thence,  will  be  a  means  of  fomiBhing  this 
Kingdom  with  sail  cloth  and  cordage  (so  essentially  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his 
Maiesty's  royal  navy,  as  well  as  for  snips  employed  in  the  merchants'  service),  at  more 
reasonable  rates  than  at  present,  and  will  also  teod  to  make  the  snpply  of  the  said 
materials  cheaper  and  less  precarious,  aod  be  a  means  of  introducing  traad,  manafac- 
tore,  and  industry  by  employing  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

In  1635,  three  Scotchmen  decided  to  start  a  small  flax  and  tow  spinning  mill  at 
Audover,  Mass.,  and  one  of  their  number  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  secure  ma- 
chinery. He  found  that  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  was  DOt  allowed  to 
bo  exported  from  that  country.  Like  a  good  Scotchman,  however,  he  was  not  going 
t6  be  beaten.  So  he  went  to  work  nightS;  and  made  drawings  of  the  machinery  in 
his  father's  mill  in  Brechin,  and  from  these  drawings  was  ms^e  the  first  machinery 
for  linen  manufacture  started  in  the  United  States.  They  sot  on  very  well  until 
they  came  to  the  card  clothing,  consisting  of  fillets  of  leather  filled  with  steel  teeth. 
Thl$  thoy  could  not  make  here  withoat  too  great  expense.  This  difficulty  was  only 
overcome  by  actually  smuggling  the  clothing  out  of  the  mother  country  and  briog- 
ing  it  to  the  States  by  stealth — another  instance  to  show  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment considered  the  flax  industry  worthy  of  careful  and  decided  protection,  and 
this  no  longer  than  fift  v  years. 

We  think  it  is  plainly  shown  by  the  foregoing^  acts  of  Great  Britain,  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  protection,  that  bad  we  a  duty  on  manu- 
factures of  flax  and  hemp  sufficient  to  protect  this  industry  we  would  be  able  to  make 
in  these  United  States  all  the  linen  goods  we  now  import,  and  not  only  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  more  than  are  now  engaged  in  this  industry,  but  lessen  the  amount 
of  duties  now  received  by  millions  of  doUars. 

Avaroff^  rate*  of  waffe»y  expreued  in  United  States  owrrenoy,paid  in  theJUu^^inni^ia  trade^ 
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Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners'  and  vG  rowers'  Aasooiaiion,  1888. 

Respeotfnlly  submitted  by  the  following  committee  representing  the  Flax  and  Hemp 
GfOWBTs'  and  Spinn^rs^  Association  of  America. 

A.  R.  TURNBR,  Jr.,  President,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  Barbour,  Vice-Presidenty  Patersoa,  N.  T. 

William  Allan,  New  York. 

G.  W.  W.  Dove,  Andover,  Mass. 

Q.  H.  ToRR,  Andover,  Mass. 

Abram  Bentley,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Avery  8.  Winston,  Lexington,  Ky. 

W.  J.  LouGHRiDGE,  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  R.  Sparks,  Nicholasville,  Ey. 

Edwin  A.  Hartshorn,  Troy,  K.  Y. 

Emery  N.  Downs>  Secretary  pro  tetnpore,  New  York. 


STATEMEin  OF  ELI8HA  M.  FVLTOV. 


Mr»  Fulton.  T  only  bad  an  intimation  last  evening  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  say  something  here,  and  made  a  few  notes  on  my  way  from 
New  York.    I  make  this  explanation  so  if  there  should  be  any  inaccuracy 
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« 

.11  what  I  state  tt  may  be  overlooked.    I  bave  been  in  the  baslnesB  twenty- 
ei^ht  years,  and  feel  qaite  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Senator  Bbok.  What  is  this  business,  and  what  are  its  natore  and 
extent? 

Mr.  Fui^TON.  The  manufacture  of  manilla  and  sisal  into  cordage  and 
into  cord  for  binding  grain.  There  are  thirty-seven  mills  scatered 
throughout  the  United  States;  eleven  in  the  New  England  States,  seven 
in  Kew  York,  four  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Sevr  Jersey,  eight  in  Ohio,  one 
in  niinois,  one  in  Kansas,  one  in  Louisiana,  one  in  Oahfomia^  and  one 
m  Oregon.  The  capital  invested  in  these  mills  is  about  $5,250,000,  or 
$750  per  spindle.  They  give  employment  indirectly  to  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  persons,  paying  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  in  wages 
annually.  They  import  annually  50,000  tons  of  manilla — at  present  9 
cents  per  pound — and  45,000  tons  sisal — now  7  cents  per  pound.  This, 
with  the  amounts  in  the  plants  and  the  wages,  makes  an  investment  of 
abont  twenty-five  millions  in  the  business. 

Senator  Bbok.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  from  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  From  the  Philippine  Islands  and  from  the  Mexican 
State  of  Yucatan. 

Senator  Bbok.  Neither  of  these  materials  is  produced  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Fulton.  Neither  of  them  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Senator  BsoK.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  made  some  years  ago  to 
grow  them  in  Florida  and  Lower  Mississippi  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  was  an  attempt  to  grow  sisal  in  Florida  in  a 
anall  way ;  but  none  has  been  made  to  grow  manilla. 

Senator  Beok.  So  far  it  has  not  been  a  success  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  has  not 

The  Cfatbman.  Where  does  sisal  come  fh)m  1 

Mr.  Fulton.  IVom  Yucatan,  a  State  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  species  of 
oentniy  plant,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  port  of  Sisal,  from  which  it 
▼as  formerly  shipped.  The  demand  fbr  this  fiber  has  increased  very 
largely  in  the  last  few  years  because  of  its  successful  use  in  the  manu- 
ftctaie  of  grain-binding  twine.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  price  has 
advanced  so  greatly ;  it  is  now  worth  about  7  cents  a  pound  in  New 
York.  The  p&nt  from  which  pulque  is  obtained  is  a  difllisrent  variety, 
and  grows  in  central  and  northern  Mexico. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  use  sunn  hemp  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  1  have  used  it. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  that  1 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  a  French  hemp  of  inferior  grade. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  are  also  a  manufacturer  of  manilla  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes,  of  manilla  and  sisal,  and  of  American  and  Busslan 
hemp.  We  used  to  manufacture  a  very  large  amount  of  American  hemp, 
bat  it  has  gone  largely  out  of  use. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Both  the  American  and  Russian  hemp  i-ots  with  expos- 
ore  to  water,  and  can  not  be  taken  on  vessels  unless  tarred  in  the  man- 
aiteture,  while  manilla  is  not  affected  by  water.  I  have  examined 
manilla  cordage  that  has  been  on  a  cruise  for  years,  and  yet  was  as 
good  as  the  day  it  went  out.  Even  the  dampness  on  the  deck  of  a  ves- 
sel will  rot  American  hemp  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months. 

The  Chatrman.  Is  there  any  combination  to  control  the  price  of 
binder  twine  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  No  ;  there  is  not.  There  was  a  cordage  association  for 
the  working  of  nianillii  and  sisal  orgAnizeA  in  18S8,  which  terminated 
fifteen  months  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  large  profits  in  the  maDafactare  of  binder 
twine  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  can  bay  binder  twine  today  in  New  York  or  Bos 
ton  for  about  the  cost  of  the  fiber  and  manufacturing. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  By  the  ton,  do  you  meant 

Mr.  Pulton.  Yes 5  that  is  an  anomalous  condition,  and  yet  competi- 
tion is  so  sharp  that  is  the  result.  There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty 
large  mills  in  England,  two  or  three  in  Germany,. two  in  Hong  Kong 
(which  are  English),  two  in  Australia,  and  seven  in  Canada.  A  good 
deal  of  rope  has  b^n  brought  from  Hong-Kong  and  the'  Spanish  pos- 
sessions into  this  country. 

Senator  HiscoCE.  Will  yon  give  a  little  description  of  what  niauilla 
ist 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  a  woody  fiber  something  like  the  elder  stalk  or  a 
banana  bush  ^  it  matures  for  cutting  in  four  to  six  years.  When  it  has 
grown  10  or  11  feet  high  it  is  cut  down  by  the  natives  and  dressed  by 
hand — something  like  the  dressing  of  hickory  for  basket  makin^f.  Sisal 
is  altogether  different  from  maniilain  growth  and  process  of  prepani- 
tion,  but,  like  it,  is  not  affected  by  watei;  or  moisture. 

The  Chairman.  These  two  fibers,  then,  are  hardly  of  the  nature  of 
grasses,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  are  not. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  You  started  a  little  while  ago  to  tell  me  why 
manilla  and  sisal  do  not  interfere  with  hemp,  but  1  think  you  did  not 
quite  get  through. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  American,  Russian,  and  Italian  hemps,  made  into 
tarred  rope,  were  formerly  used  more  largely  than  now  for  standing  rig- 
ging on  sailing  vessels,  for  inclined  planes,  and  for  mining,  manilla  not 
being  adapted  to  these  purposes ;  but  of  late  wire  rope,  being  more  du- 
rable, has  taken  the  place  of  this  tarred  rope,  and  jute  has  come  in  to 
compete  with  hemp  in  the  lines  of  small  merchandise. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Then  Jour  idea  is  that  even  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  with  the  duty  there  is  upon  jute,  sisal,  and  manilla,  and 
with  the  present  protection  on  hemp,  the  tendency  is  to  drive  hemp  out 
of  existence.    Is  that  what  you  mean  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  driven  out  of  use  altogether. 
I  think  the  hemp  dealers  of  Kentucky  will  continue  to  raise  it,  bat  the 
fibers  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  do  not  interfere  or  compete 
with  it. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Is  there  any  real  practical  use  now  in  commerce 
to  which  it  can  be  put  and  for  which  it  is  better  than  manilla  or  sisal f 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  have  stated  that  when  made  into  tarred  rope  it  can 
be  used  for  purposes  to  which  manilla  is  not  adapted. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Can  you  spin  manilla  and  sisal  into  as  fine  yarn 
as  you  can  hempt 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes  j  we  can. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  in  a  case  where  there  was  a  fine  stoat  yam  re- 
quired would  there  be  competition  between  manilla  and  sisal  on  the  one 
hand  and  hemp  on  the  other  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  do  not  any  more,  compete  with  each  other  than 
flax  and  cot!;on,  being  used  for  different  purposes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  any  cloths  out  of  sisal  t 

Mr.  FiJLTON.  There  are  hammocks  made  out  of  it,  but  principally  in 
Mexico.    We  can  not  compete  with  Mexico  in  that. 

The  Chaibkan.  Is  sisal  rope  or  cord  made  free  in  the  Mills  bill  t 
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Mr.  FxTZiTON.  No ;  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  in  the  Mills 
biU.    That  would  not  protect  us. 

Senator  HisGOCS.  What  is  the  duty  on  manilla  and  sisal-hemp  now, 
tl5  a  ton  1 

Mr.  FiJLTON.  On  manilla  it  is  $25  per  ton,  and  on  sisal  $15. 

Senator  Au>bigh.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  is  asking  for  a  duty 
on  manilla  and  sisal  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  doing  that. 

The  Chaisman.  If  I  nnderstand  you,  there  is  great  demand  lor  this 
rftw  material  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Wonld  your  raw  material  be  reduced  in  cost  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty,  in  your  judgment  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes:  at  once. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  with  $15  a  ton  taken  off  sisal  the 
piico  of  the  material  would  be  $15  per  ton  less  t 

Mr.  FuLTbN.  Exactly. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  of  manilla  and  sisal 
what  protection  would  yon  want  on  the  manufactured  goods  t 

Mr.  FuLiON.  I  do  not  think  that  less  than  If  cents  specific  duty 
would  keep  the  mills  in  a  prosperous  condition  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages. 

^nator  Hiboook.  Do  you  use  jute  at  all  1 

Mr.  Fulton.  We  do  not. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Suppose  we  should  take  the  duty  off  of  manilla  and 
sisal,  the  effect  of  that  of  course  wonld  be  to  wipe  out  of  existence  the 
liemp  industry  t 

Senator  Albbigh.  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Manilla  and  sisal  are  not  psed  much  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  hemp,  and  put  on  the  free  list  would  not  curtail  consumption 
of  hemp  to  any  appreciable  extent 

Senator  HiSGOCK.  The  question  I  am  after  is,  whether  the  result  of 
it  would  be  that  there  would  be  competition  enough  in  the  production 
of  manilla  and  sisal  to  keep  down  the  price  of  that  raw  material  or 
whether  the  effect  would  be  an  advance  of  price. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Removing  the  duty  from  manilla  and  sisal  can  not  affect 
the  price,  except  in  a  corresponding  amount  on  the  manufactured  article. 
Senator  HiSGOGK.  I  am  thinking  about  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  a  corner  in  yonr  raw  material? 
Mr.  Fulton.  1  hardly  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  HisooGK.  Would  it  be  possible,  to  get  up  a  corner  in  it  ? 
Mr.  Fulton.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  corner  as 
wheat  is. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  But  it  is  a  question-  of  the  product  I  am  after — 
what  is  the  amount  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  the  product  this  year  (1888)  will  amount  to 
600,000  bales.  I  do  not  think  the  world  has  ever  consumed  over  400,000. 
The  large  price  that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  has 

stimulated  production. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  The  pulque  plant  is  grown  principally  and  gener« 
ally  through  southern  Mexico  ? 
Mr.  Fulton.  Through  central  and  northern  Mexico. 
Senator  Hisoogk.  So  far  that  has  not  been  utilized  for  fiber  t 
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Mr.  FtTLTOV.  Koi  to  any  extent  Efforts  have  been  made  in  that  di- 
rection, but  without  success  for  want  of  suitable  machinery. 

Senator  Hisooce.  This  is  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  fermentation 
than  it  would  be  for  fiber? 

Mr.  FxjiiTON.  The  Mexicans  have  not  had  any  experience  with  the 
fiber. 

Senator  HisoooK.  It  can  not  be  used  for  the  two  purposes.  I  sup- 
pose the  fiber  is  useless  after  the  juice  is  expressed  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  the  contrary,  with  suitable  machinery  for  prepar- 
ing the  fiber  ^m  the  leaf,  it  would  make  excellent  twine.  It  is  softer 
than  sisal. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  say  is  the  annual  production  of  sisal  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  About  42,000  tons,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Albbich.  How  much  manilla,  in  tons  t 

Mr.  PtJLTON.  About  45,00Q  tons. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  87,000  tons  of  those  two  kinds  of  fiber  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

Senator  Albbioh.  The  consumption  of  hemp  in  this  country  is  about 
12,000  tons  in  all,  as  stated  by  the  other  gentlemen.  They  stated  about 
7,000  domestic  and  5,000  imported,  so  the  importance  of  these  two  fibers 
is  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  hemp  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes ;  seven  times  as  great. 


GkTHEDULE  A.-^BORA-X. 

Thubsbay^  Jwm  14, 1888. 

STATEHEST  OF  J.  W.  KATHEE, 
CommMUm  wurekaini^  of  8tm  Fra/Mi^oOj  Col,,  representing  ike  horox  prodmeere. 

The  Ohaibkait.  You  have  exhibited  to  as  here  reflDed  borax,  tihree 
spedmeoB  of  concentrated  borax,  and  four  specimens  of  ornde,  Lnclnd- 
ing  pandermite;  where  is  that  produced  t 

Mr.  Mathbb.  That  is  produced  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Pan- 
denna,  from  which  it  is  named,  is  the  shipping  port  on  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. 

Seoatm^  AiiDBiOH.  Is  that  fonnd  in  the'  condition  In  which  yoa  ex* 
hibit  it  heref 

Mr.  Mathbb.  It  is. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  is  that  crude  f 

Mr.  Mathbb.  That  is  borate  of  lime,  or,  as  we  call  it  in  this  oonntry, 
eotton  balls.  That  is  found  up  in  Nevada  and  Oalifomia  jost  in  the 
condition  joa  see  these  specimens  here. 

The  Ghaibkan.  Is  there  mach  of  it  in  Nevada! 

Mr.  Mathbb.  A  great  many  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Thati  is  in  the  alkaline  regions! 

Mr.  Mathbb.  Tes,  sir ;  here  is  also  another  sample  of  borate  of  lime 
which  we  sometimes  call  crystalline.  That  is  called  colemanite,  from 
the  name  of  William  T.  Goleman. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  have  to  eliminate  this  lime  from  the  borate 
of  lime? 

Mr.  Mathbb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  This  is  all  proposed  by  the  Mill's  bill  to  be  put  on 
the  free  list  t 

Mr.  Mathbb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  will  b^  the  effect  of  that  t 

Mr.  Mathbb.  We  think  we  will  be  able  to  show  yoa  that  it  will  close 
every  industry  of  the  country. 

Senator  HiscooE.  Where  else  do  we  get  borax  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Mathbb.  Nowhere  else  except  from  Nevada  and  Oalifomia. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Nevada  and  Oalifomia  are  the  only  States  that 
produce  it. 

Mr.  Mathbb.  In  any  appreciable  quantities. 

Senator  fliscooK.  In  these  States  how  diversified  are  the  deposits  1 

Mr.  Mathbb.  The  deposits  at  Fish  Lake  and  Keel's  Marsh  cover  a 
great  many  thousand  acres,  as  also  in  Death  Valley  and  San  Berliar- 
dino  County,  Galifornia. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  the  duty  on  this  nowt 

Mr.  Mathbb.  Five  cents  a  pound  on  pure  boracic  acid  and  refined 
borax,  such  as  you  see  here;  4  cents  a  pound  on  commercial  boracic  acid, 
and  3  cents  a  pound  on  crude  borax  an<^  also  on  borate  of  lime* 
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Senator  HisoooK.  Is  there  anything  else  that  woald  oompete  with 
these  articles  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used  t 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  that  so  far  as  boracic  acid  is  concerned  there 
has  nothing  yet  been  found  that  woald  take  its  place  in  many  uses. 
Of  course,  so  far  as  water  in  crystallization  is  concerned,  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The  boracic  acid  is  the  principal 
ingredient  of  borax  and  gives  it  all  its  value. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  produced  outside  of  our  country  f 

Mr.  Mathbr.  In  the  springs  of  Tuscany ;  they  are  sometimes  known 
as  the  boracic  acid  springs.  It  is  made  very  largely  from  this  deposit 
of  borate  of  lime  found  in  Turkey. 

1  have  prepared  a  statement  which  will  cover  all  the  points,  and  en- 
able you  to  grasp  the  question,  I  think,  more  quickly  and  clearly  than 
otherwise,    If  it  does  not,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  to  read  your  statement,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  barely  thirty-two  years  since  borax  was  first  dis- 
covered in  any  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  its  area  is,  so  far  as 
known,  limited  to  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada.  Formerly  we 
were  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  whatever  supplies  were  re- 
quired and  had  to  pay  the*  price  then  demanded — fonr  times  greater 
than  that  ruling  since  the  discoveries  of  the  article  in  this  country. 
Although  discovered  in  1856  in  California,  it  was  not  until  about  1865 
that  any  attempts  were  made  to  place  the  article  upon  the  market,  and 
this  amounted  to  only  a  few  hundred  tons,  sold  at  about  25  cents  a  pound 
in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  previous,  a  party 
representing  a  prominent  English  house  practically  controlled  the 
market  of  this  country,  receiving  the  supplies  either  as  refined  borat 
or  boracic  acid,  the  latter  being  the  essential  ingredient  in  the  borax 
of  commerce. 

It  was  not  until  about  1872  that  the  production  of  this  article  from 
either  borate  of  soda  or  borate  of  lime  was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
exert  any  influence  upon  the  price  in  this  country. '  Prior  to  this  date 
it  ruled  from  28  to  35  cents  per  pound,  as  shown  in  the  TJ.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  1883,  page  566.  The  production  was  about  1,000  tons 
for  1873  from  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  has,  wiih  one  or 
two  slight  variations,  continued  to  increase  yearly  until  some  5,000  tons 
were  brought  to  maiket  in  1887,  and  the  price  that  year  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  concentrated  (prismatic)  borax,  a  commercial  grade,  was  less 
than  5  cents  per  pound;  and  this,  too,  with  a  tariff  of  5  cents  a  poand 
on  refined  borax  and  pure  boracic  acid,  4  cents  ou  commercial  boracic 
acid,  and  3  cents  on  both  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax. 

It  were  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  uses  to  which 
borax  is  applied,  for  it  has  entered  into  so  many  and  has  become  tbere- 
from  so  essential  that  it  is  a  necessity  and  can  not  be  dispensed  with. 

A  studied  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  borax,  like  sugar,  petro- 
leum, and  other  commodities,  is  controlled  by  a  close  trust,  and  that  the 
parties 'to  it  are  deriving  large  profit>s  therefrom.  Let  us  see  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  case.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  when  we  were 
dependent  upon  the  foreign  article  onr  consumers  were  then  compelled 
to  pay  more  than  four  times  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  bought  at 
any  time  since  the  tariff  of  1883  went  into  effect.  That  the  quantity 
formerly  consumed  was  limited,  and  that  it  was  not  until  developments 
were  made  in  this  country  and  considerable  quantities  offered  at  re- 
duced figures  that  our  consumption  assumed  large  proportions.  The 
high  price  obtained  for  the  foreign  article  stimulated  research,  and  ex- 
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tensile  deposits  were  founds  bat  by  no  means  as  rich  as  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  A  ruinons  competitiou  arose  later  among  the  varioos 
prodacers  nntil  it  seemed  a  question  as  to  who  could  stand  the  greatest 
loss. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  a  little  from  the  report  of 
the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Ghaibuan.  Put  it  in  as  part  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  will  do  that  to  show  the  position  I  take  here  as  to  why 
the  price  was  reduced. 

{From.  v.  8.  Oeologieal  SnTvey,  1888,  page  608.] 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BORAX  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Id  eoDsidering  the  industrial  and  commercial  history  of  borax  on  the  Paoifio  ooast, 
itisfonnd  that  it  has  been  marked  by  disappoiutment  iandloss  almost  from  the  first. 
Prior  to  any  production  being  made  in  Nevada  the  price  of  this  salt  ruled  eyeiy- 
where  at  28  to  35  cents  per  pound,  tigiires  that  beld  with  but  litttle  variation  np  tul 
1872,  when  the  price  dropped  duriu^  the  uezt  two  years  as  low  as  6^  «ents  in  the 
SftD  If'raiicisco  market.  After  tonchmi;  this  low  figure  the  price  of  refined  borax 
nnderwent  some  slight  improvement  and,  advancing  slowly,  reached,  about  two 
yean  fiince,  present  rates,  II  to  13  cents  per  pound  in  New  York,  the  controlling 
market  in  the  United  States.  This  sudden,  extreme,  and  long-continued  depression 
in  the  price  of  borax  was  due  to  the  following  principal  causes,  not  to  mention  others 
of  minor  import: 

Aa  did  the  pioneer  company  in  California,  so  did  their  successors  at  a  later  period 
greatly  overestimate  the  extent  and  richness  of  their  deposits  as  well  as  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  original  stock,  when  removed,  wonid  he-  likely  to  replace  itself. 
Spreading  abroad,  these  exaggerated  reports  caused  the  foreign  dealer,  fearing  an 
OTerpzxMluction,  to  buy  sparingly,  a  course  that  soon  began  to  work  a  reduction  of 
prices.  The  manufacturer,  alarmed  at  this  new  rival  in  the  field,  began  also  to  mark 
down  the  prices,  making  arrangements  to  enlarge  his  production  at  the  same  time, 
uid  thus  the  market  became  badly  demoralized  before  these  salines  had  as  yet  made 
any  large  output  or  any  overproduction  had  actually  occurred,  this  latter  being,  in 
fact,  an  event  that  never  came  to  pass.  Meantime  the  Nevada  producers  met  with 
disappointment  on  every  hand.  Their  deposits  were  by  no  means  as  fruitful  as  they 
had  anticipated.  Being  inexperienced  in  the  business,  tbcy  failed  to  put  their  borax 
npon  the  market  in  presentable  shape,  from  which  they  snfiered  some  discredit.  The 
prodnct  of  their  refineries  was  disposed  of  hastily,  and  through  such  diverse  chan- 
nels as  soon  placed  them  in  the  attitude  o^  mutual  competitors,  the  hope  of  each 
company  that  they  would,  through  the  superior  excellence  of  their  deposits  or  their 
sharper  management,  be  able  to  undersell  their  neighbors  having  prevented  them 
from  entering  into  any  concerted  action.  Having  been  persistently  kept  up  these 
evils  and  erroni  developed  such  obstacles  as,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  forced  every 
ooeof  these  companies  to  greatly  curtail  or  wholly  suspend  operations ;  the  produc- 
tion of  borax  on  the  Pacific  coast  having  fallen  off  before  the  end  of  1879  more  than 
70  per  cent,  from  the  largest  amonnt  previously  made.  With  some  advance  in  the 
price  that  took  place  in  m80,  several  works  started  up  again,  others  having  followed 
ss  prices  further  improved,  until  the  present  complement  was  got  under  way. 

Id  calculating  their  chances  for  success,  the  Pacific  coast  manufacturers  made  the 
dooblo  mistak'oof  overestimating  their  own  and  underestimating  the  resources  of  the 
foreign  producers.  It  was  supx>osed  by  these  novices  that  the  previously  prevailing 
high  prices  of  this  commodity  the  world  over  were  due  to  a  scarcity  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, or  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  the  countries  where  the  principal  supply  was 
drawn— a  manifest  error,  inasmuch  as  the  borate  depositsof  Europe,  India,  and  Peru, 
at  the  time  the  new 'industry  was  striving  for  a  foothold  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  were  ample  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  coinmerce,  the  high  prices 
that  had  always  before  obtained  being  the  result  of  well-perfected  combinations 
through  \Yhich  the  entire  business  was  controlled  by  a  few  persons  who,  besides  eon- 
tiolling  the  trader  were  able  to  supply  any  increased  demand  that  might  arise,  and 
do  80  at  reduced  prices,  were  this  necessary.  These  parties  were  thererore  in  a  posi- 
tion to  become  dangerous  competitors  of  any  new  rival  entering  the  field. 

The  manufacturers  of  borax  on  the  PaciLic  coast  labor  under  many  disadvantages 
&3  compared  with  producers  elsewh(ire ;  labor  and  the  other  factors  of  prodnction  are 
dear;  the  borate  fields  are  located  in  desert  regions  which  afibrd  few  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  refining,  being  at  the  same  time  distant  several  hundred 
wles  inland  from  8an  Franoisco,  the  principal  entrepot  and  shipping  point  for  the 
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entire  oonntry.    After  ahipment  at  San  Francisco  the  borax  bae  to  make  lon^  joar- 
nejjHB  by  eea  or  land  to  reaon  the  great  marts  of  the  world. 

llie  recent  dieoovery  of  heavy  deposits  of  boratee  near  the  sea  of  lfannoi%  Aalatie 
Torkiey,  haaalso  bad  a  depressing  effect. 

[IlrQBiIT.  8.  GeoIogioslSiin!«y,  188B,  psfB  S6I.J 

PBIOB. 

Qsty  onoe  before,  and  then  but  for  a  short  time,  has  the  price  of  borax  been  so  low 
as  at  present,  concentrated  beins  <](Doted  in  New  York  at  A  cents,  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  8  cents  per  ponnd,  these  being  the  extreme  figures  ibr  lets  of  ten  tona  or  more. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  price  has  been  steadily  tendins  downwards,  and  that 
notwithstanding  higher  duties  have  meantime  been  imposed  npon  the  imported  ar- 
ticle. The  year  1883  opened  with  the  price  of  borax  in  New  York  at  13  cents  per 
ponnd.  After  defining  to  11  oents,  the  price  on  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  bill  ad- 
vanced to  15  cents,  bnt  fell  back  again  before  the  end  of  the  yei^r  to  11  centa,  by  rea- 
son of  the  heavy  importations  of  toraoie  acid,  which  had  been  made  in  antietpaUon 
of  a  higher  tarfiST.  Early  in  1884  the  price  was  put  down  in  Ijondon  33  per  cent, 
eansing  a  oorresponding  depression  in  the  marli^ts  on  this  side,  the  decline  haviug 
gone  on  slowly  bnt  steMlily  tQ  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  extreme  low  figures 
above  stated  were  reached.  The  causes  that  have  contributed  to  w  demoraliee  tlie 
market  are  various,  the  large  production  that  has  been  ^oing  on  of  late  all  over  the 
world  being,  of  course,  the  priuoipal  one.  Among  the  minor  flftotors  which  have  en- 
tered into  the  problem  has  been  the  disposition  of  English  4ealecB  to  foree  down 
prices  with  a  view  to  excluding  ftom  European  markets  the  product  of  Galifomia. 
Then  there  has  been  the  eharp  competition  between  local  producers,  as  well  as  the 
similar  rivalries  elsewhere.  There  mi^  have  been  somethiUff  also  in  the  alleged  will- 
ingness of  the  English  lessees  of  the  Tuscan  salines  to  unduly  depress  prices  in  order 
to  secure  a  renewiu  of  their  leases  on  more  favorable  terms.  Tne  proqpeet  for  any 
improvement  in  prices  is  not  very  encouraging  to  the  producer.  That  no  advance 
can  take  place,  except  through  some  combination  on  the  part  of  th^  principal  pro- 
ducers is  evident ;  bnt  how  any  such  concerted  action  can  be  brought  about  where 
the  producing  points  are  so  widely  separated  is  not  easy  to  see. 

roBBEoar  oompbtuxok. 

While  no  new  uses  for  this  salt,  or  at  least  none  of  mueh  importance,  are  befog,  in- 
troduced, new  sources  of  supply  are  constantly  being  discovered.  Besides  the  new 
deposits  of  bonax  found  in  Csiifomia,  large  beds  of  borate  of  lime  have  been  diseoT- 
eied  lately  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  in  the  State  of  La  Plata,  South  Amer- 
ica, much  of  this  material  being  rich  enougn  to  bear  transportation  to  Liverpool. 
Chili  exported  32,023  quintals  of  borate  or  lime  in  1863.  The  discovery  of  borax 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  not  far  fh>m  the  Bospboms,  as  announced  a  year  or  two  since, 
seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  French  having  shipped 
lately  large  quantities  to  Havre.  Meantime  the  exportation  of  the  crude  substance 
fh)m  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  tcom  India  has  gone  on  actively,  while  the 
salines  of  Tuscany  have  kept  up  their  usual  production ;  the  latest  statistics  pab- 
lished  showing  exports  of  boraoic  acid  from  Italy  as  follows :  1877,  SS,897  long  tons; 
1878,  3,433  tons ;  1879,  S,605  tons. 

Sometime  in  1887  a  oonsaltation  of  eight  or  ten  leading  prodacero  was 
faeld^  and  it  wa«  finally  decided,  as  I  understand  it,  that  while  con- 
tinning  .  to  supply  the  article  in  whatever  quantities  the  entire  country 
would  take  or  consume  that  this  should  be  done  at  a  fair  profit  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  placing  it  upon  the  market.  This  I  hold  to  be  sound 
business  sense.  That  it  had  been  at  any  former  time  sold  lower  and  at 
prices  that  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  extracting  and  placing  upon  the 
market,  and  to  expect  that  this  state  of  things  should  continue  indefi- 
nitely in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  were  as  ridiculous  as  to  suppose 
because  the  railroads  at  6ne  time  under  sharp  competition  carried  pas- 
sengers, first  class,  ftom  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles,  for  $5,  that  they  should  thereafter  always  continue  to  do  so. 

This  understanding  between  some  eight  or  ten  parties  possesses  little 
or  no  binding  force,  leaves  each  one  practically  firee  to  dispose  of  bis 
own  product,  and  does  not  place  it  in  the  absolute  control  of  any  syn- 
dicate or  trust.    If  evidence  of  this  were  wanting  we  have  it  in  the 
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bet  that  when  a  prodticer,  one  of  the  parties  to  this  supposed  combi- 
DatioD,  failcMl,  H50  tons  of  borax^  belonging  to  him  and  hypothecated  to 
gecare  a  loan  from  a  bank  in  San  Francisco,  was  by  this  bank  thrown 
apoB  the  market  of  both  that  city  and  New  York  under  ruling  market 
rates,  showing  conclusively  that  its  control  was  outside  of  any  syndi- 
cate, tmst,  or  combination  whatever.  That  the  prospect  of  the  duty, 
as  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  teing  entirely  taken  off  this  article  w^s 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  bank's  proceeding  scarcely  rises  to  the 
dignify  of  a  question. 

BOSAOIO  AcrD. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  is  nowhere  found  in  the  natural  state, 
or  if  so  in  paying  quantities,  but  is  emphatically  a  manufactured  ar* 
tide,  whether  from  the  springs  in  Tuscany,  as  described  by  Consul  Bice, 
of  Leghorn  (April,  1882,  in  his  report  to  State  Department),  or  from 
borate  of  lime,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  there  is  a  .deposit  called  pandermite  (from  Panderma) 
covering  some  13,000  acres  (20  square  miles),  and  of  sjorpassing  richness. 

1  w(uit  to  read  a  few  lines  from  Professor  Lock : 

[fnm  JonnuJ  of  The  Society  of  Arte,  London,  Bngland,  Angnat  0,  A.  B.  1880,  toL  28,  page  787.1 

PANDERMITE,   A  NEW  BORACIC  ICNBRAL. 
By  C.  G.  Warnfobd  Lock. 

Borax  (biborate  of  soda)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  yaluable  natural  salts,  and 
ASDfBcient  snpply  of  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  important  manufaoture — 
pottery — besides  bein^  eminently  adapted  to  many  othe^  uses.  The  production  of 
borax  has  long  been  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  has  favored  the  utilization'  of 
Bitive  boracic  acid  and  borates  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and  of  lime  and  soda.  Oar 
markets  are  at  present  supplied  from  distant  and  diverse  sources.  Borax  comes 
priDci pally  from  Thibet  and  other  trans-Himalayan  territories,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ftom  California  on  the  other,  with  very  small  occasional  contributions  from  Peru  and 
Chili.  Boracic  acid  is  commercially  produced  only  in  Tuscany,  and  is  consumed 
chiefly  in  Continental  Europe.  Borates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia  have  not  hitherto 
Iraen  shipped  in  any  quantity  to  this  country.  All  these  products  I  have  described 
•t  length  in  the  article  *^  Borax,"  in  ^'Sproe's  Encyclopedia."  I  have  now  to  deal 
vithanew  commercial  borate,  which,  on  the  score  of  geographical  position,  abun- 
^08,  cheapness  of  working,  and  easy  manipulation,  is  certainly  destined  in  a  great 
neasore  to  rule  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Great  Britain. 

The  new  field  lies  on  theTchinar-San,  a  small  stream  feeding  the  Rhyndacus  River, 
whose  outlet  is  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  near  the  port  of  Panderma,  on  the  Asiatic 
ihore.  It  embraces  the  villages  of  Sultan-Tohair,  Yildiz,  and  Omerli,  and  the  guard- 
house of  the  Demircapon  Pass.  The  area  of  the  field  is  computed  at  over  13.000  acres 
(90  square  miles).  Its  eastern  coniine  nearly  abuts  upon  the  Rhyndacus,  which  has 
heea  navigat-ed  by  steamers  up  to  a  point  called  Balakeser.  A  company  has  been 
totmed  lor  deepening  and  improving  the  stream,  and  a  railway  has  been  projected 
from  Panderma  to  Balakeser.  The  wagon  road  has  hitherto  been  utilized  lor  trans- 
porting the  mineral,  the  distance  Arom  Panderma  to  the  western  edge  of  the  field  be- 
ing about  40  English  miles.  The  port  of  Panderma  is  regularly  frequented  by  local 
•ittibeia  and  offers  every  convenience  for  shipping. 

Hie  field  is  situated  in  a  basin  of  Tertiary  age,  surrounded  by  volcanic  rocks,  which 
Tary  from  granite  on  the  east  to  trachyte  on  the  north,  and  columnar  basalt  on  the 
west  Several  basaltic  hills  and  dykes  protrude  in  different  portions  of  the  basin, 
sBdtheprseenoe  of  hot  and  mineral  springs  further  testifies  to  ttie  volcanic  influences 
irhich  have  been  at  work,  and  in  which,  doubtless,  originated  the  boracic  mineral. 
The  latter  occurs  in  a  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  an  enormous  bed  of  gypsum,  its 
greater  specific  gravity  probably  impelling  it  downwards  while  the  whole  mass  was 
yet  in  a  soft  state.  Several  feet  of  clay  cover  the  gypsum  bed,  which  is  here  60  to  70 
feet  thick,  though  in  places  it  attains  to  double  that  thickness. 

The  botBciferoas  stratum  varies  in  depth  ;  it  has  been  proved  for  a  vertical  distance 
of  45  6et.  The  mineral  exists  in  closely  packed  nodules,  of  very  irregular  size 
•od  shape,  and  of  all  weights  up  to  a  ton.  Yon  Rath  has  named  it  *'  Pandermite/' 
ftfm  the  port  of  shipment. 

U  TAB 
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In  outward  appearanoe  it  closely  resembles  a  snow-wlute,  fine-ffrained  mazblAi 
Chemically  speaKmar,  it  is  a  hydrous  borate  of  lime,  its  composition  being  expressed 
by  the  formula  2CsO,  3BsOi»  3H2O ;  in  other  words,  it  consists  of  boracic  acid  55.86 
per  cent. ;  lime,  29.78  per  cent. ;  and  water,  14.36  per  cent.  Its  richness  in  boraeio 
acid  is  at  once  apparent,  and  places  it  high  above  other  commercial  liorates.  Thus, 
ordinary  borax  (borate  of  soda)  contains  only  36.58  per  cent,  of  the  acid ;  boro-oaloite 
and  boro-natro-calcite  (borates  of  lime  and  of  lime  and  soda)  vary  from  8^  per 
cent,  up  to  46  per  cent,  and  average  about  40  per  cent,  boracite  and  stassfnrtite  (do- 
rates  of  magnesia),  containing,  respectively,  about  63  per  cent,  and  601  per  cent, 
alone  surpass  it  in  this  respect,  and  they  can  nardly  be  deemed  commercial  minerals. 
After  very  simple  preparation  pandermite  can  be  very  directly  applied  as  a  flnx,  and 
is  more  economical  than  borax  for  this  purpose,  thanks  to  its  larger  proportion  of 
boracic  acid. 

An  outcrop  of  the  mineral  was  discovered  by  a  foreigner  some  years  sinoe,  and  the 
bed  was  secretly  worked ;  small  shipments  were  occasionally  maide  to  Eaxope  ander 
the  denomination  of  plaster  of  Paris,  thus  keeping  the  matter  hidden,  %nd  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  payment  of  dues  and  duties.  The  Ottoman  Oovemment  has 
since  been  apprised  of  these  irregularities,  and  has  taken  energetic  measures  to  cor- 
rect them.  More  recently  it  has  granted  a  comprehensive  concession  to  a  party  of 
British  residents,  who  are  setting  to  work  to  develop  the  property.  The  dirtrict  en- 
joys the  great  advantage  of  being  under  British  protection. 

The  workings  were  at  first  placed  under  that  section  of  the  Reglement  des  Mines 
relating  to  quarries,  but  have  since  been  transferred  to  the  section  regulating  mioes 
proper.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  open  up  the  deposit  in  a  systematic  manner,  by 
first  sinking  a  number  of  bore-holes,  as  has  been  done  with  the  Kainit  beds  at  Stass- 
furt,  to  ascertain  the  points  of  greatest  development  in  the  basin.  The  locality 
possesses  a  healthy  climate,  except  in  the  autumn,  when  there  is  some  ague. 

Labor  is  very  cheap  and  abundant,  Turks,  Circassians,  Tartars,  Armenians,  GreekB, 
and  Italians  being  obtainable  from  the  neighboring  villages.  There  is  a  supply  of 
water ;  oak  and  fir  timber  may  be  procured  at  6  to  7  miles  distanl^  and  lomb  for 
fuel  covers  the  8uiToundin£[  hills. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  mineral,  as  now  worked,  is  as  follows : 

Psrasperoke.* 

Raising  and  dressing  (exclusive  of  cost  of  tools) •.... lOl 

Transport  to  Panderma •••  • 9. 

Customs  duty,  1  per  cent  ad  valorem 5 

Management  and  other  charges 15 

fa. 

PwtOB. 

A     «.    d. 

At  795  1-5  okes  per  ton,  and  128}  piastres  per  sterling  (1  piaatre  :s  4 

paras),  this  will  equal 3  8  3 

To  this  must  be  added  government  royalty,  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  say..  0  5  0 

Contingencies •• ••.......  0  10  0 

Freight  and  insurance... « • 0  15  0 


Making  the  total  cost,  "c,  f,  and  P' 4     18    3 

Before  I  go  on  I  want  to  say  that  1  pound  of  that  article,  owing  to  its 
richness  in  boracic  acid,  will*  make  1^  poands  of  the  borax  of  commerce. 
That  article,  according  to  statistics,  can  be  laid  down  in  Engkmd,  cost^ 
freight,  and  insurance,  at  1.05  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibmah.  That  is  to  say,  for  an  article  on  which  onr  daty  is 
now  5  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir ;  .on  refined  borax ;  bnt  on  that  article  onr  duty 
is  3  cents  a  pound.  Omde  borax,  we  call  it;  bnt  it  is  borate  of  lime,  and 
so  specified  in  the  present  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  laid  down  in  Kew  York  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Mather.  Barring  duty.    Freight  adds  very  little  more.  !) 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  free  here  it  could  be  laid  down  at  New  York  J 
at  the  same  price  t 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  figures — 1.05  cents  i>er  pound — ^mean 

'  " ■  '     ■  '   '  '■■       I  .  — 

*  Paras  per  oke  meana  mUlB  {^  of  cent)  per  too. 
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ooet,  Mighty  andr  insnrance  for  the  onide  article  laid  down  in  London 
io  1880.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  figares  showing  the  cost  of  its  con- 
version into  boracic  acid  or  borax  of  commerce,  as  this  service  is  per- 
formed wholly  abroad. 

Boracic  acid,  whether  obtained  from  manufacture  in  Tuscany,  or  trotn 
Ike  Pandermite  of  Asia  Minor,  in  both  which  places  labor  is  'abnndant 
lid  wy  cheap,  and  little  better  than  serf  at  the  latter  place,  is  clearly 
amaBofeefciired  prod  net,  calling  for  capital,  plaints,  etc.,  and  is  admitted 
by  the  present  tariff,  as  already  shown,  at  less  than  2  cents  for  t^e 
qaautity  contained  in  a  poand  of  refined  borax;  while  the  latter  article, 
eoQsidting  of  36L6  per  cent,  boracic  acid,  16.2  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  47.2  per  cent,  water,  is  charged  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  poond. 
Wlieo  the  duty  of  1883  was  established  and  a  fair  rate  fixed  for  borax 
by  some  oversight  that  established  for  boracic  acid  was  inadequate,  and 
instead  of  being  5  cents  and  4  cents  for  pure  and  commercial  boracic 
acid,  respectivSy,  should  have  been  10  and  8  cents.  This  is  so  fully 
and  logically  set  forth  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bosecrans,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  House  firom  San  Francisco,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  January  12, 1883,  and  in  his  letter  of  April  14,.  1888,  to  the 
HoiL  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  that  I  beg  to 
(all  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  he  says  and  which  will  be 
fbood  printed  m  the  pamphlet  now  before  you. 

UTTIB   raOM    eBNBKAL    R08BGRANS    TO  WATS    AND    MBAN8    COMMITTEE    OF    THE 

FORTT-8EVBNTH  CONGJUfiSS. 

January  12,  1883. 
To  thfi  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means : 

GiNTLEMEN :  The  foUowing  faots  shoald  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
doty  on  borax : 

(1)  Borax,  or  biborate  of  soda,  when  pure,  contains  when  crystallized  ont  of  soln- 
tion  at  tamperatiureB  specified  below — 

Under  118o  Fabr.    180o  to  180o  Fahr. 
Per^t.  Fereent. 

Sods ^ 15.9  21.5 

Boneioadd 36.4  47.7 

Water ^ 47.7  30.8 

(2)  The  boracic  acid — not  the  soda  nor  the  water — is  the  chief  substance  of  use  in 
the  arts.  From  boracic  acid  and  any  commercial  salt  of  soda,  borax  is  easily  and 
ud  cheaply  made^  and  carries  with  it  the  water  of  crystallization  above  shown,  and 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  unsuspecting  consumer. 

(3)  fioracic  acid,  pore  crystallized,  contains — 

Percent. 

Boracifeicid 56.31 

Water 43.69 

Toscan  boracio  acid,  commercial,  contains — 

Percent. 

Boraelcscid 76.49 

BeYOD  other  substanocB 16.95 

Water 6.66 

(4)  Aasaibing  the  duty  upon  borax  to  be  5  cents  per  pound,  that  made  from  cool 
cryttaUization  would  pay  on  the  36.4  pounds  of  boracic  acid  in  100  pounds  13.9  cents 
po  poond.  That  produced  from  hot  solution  would  pay  on  the  47.7  pounds  con- 
tuied  in  100  poanos  of  borax  10.48  cents  per  pound. 

(5)  Borate  of  lime,  now  imported  irom  Turlkey  and  elsewhere,  and  sold  (4,000  tons) 
'Wt  year  in  France  at  ((70  per  ton,  contains — 

Per  cent. 

Luoe 15.55 

fiwwaescid 45.93 

Water 35.52 

Heooe,  at  the  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound,  the  45.93  pounds  of  boracic  acid  in  100 
P<"nMi6o|  tbe  artiole  would  pay  10.9  g^nts  per  pound. 
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(6)  From  the  foregoing  it  is  olear  that  to  fix  the  4iity  with  Jort  ngard  M  Wfme 
and  the  incidental  protection  dne  to  our  native  product,  importations  ahonld  be  laxsd 
in  proportion  to  the  boracio  acid  they  contain,  thns: 

On  Doraoic  acid,  borax,  and  all  other  ssUta  and  oomponnds  of  boron  need  ferthe 
boracio  acid  contained,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  ponnd  for  the  bormoie  aoid  oontaioed 
therein. 

(7)  This  would  give  the  following  rates,  nearly: 

Boraoic  acid,  pnre 10  cents  per  ponnd,  say  10  esnts. 

Boracic  acid,  commercial 7.64  cents  p%r  ponnd,  saf  8  oents. 

Borax  out  of  cool  solution.;., 3.64  cents  per  ponnd,  say  Scents. 

Borax  out  of  hot  solution 4.77  cents  per  ponnd,  say  Scents. 

Borate  of  lime 4.59  cents  per  poaad,  say  Scents. 

Yonrtt,  respeetihlly, 

W.  8.  BoaacftAKB. 


tmt 


Tbkasurt  Dbpabtmbkt,  Bkoistbb'b  OffiOb, 

WaaUngUm,  D.  C,  A^  14, 1888. 

Hon.  CUFTON  B.  BRBCKINRn>OB, 

Rouse  of  Bepresmitativea. 

Ht  DBAli  Sir:  I  see  that  the  committee's  tariff  bill  proposes  to  put  aU  borax  prod- 
ucts on  the  tree  list.  It  involves  no  great  sum  of  money,  and  I  Delleve  that  if  the 
eommittee  had  been  as  fbmiliar  with  the  'subject  as  circnmstaifces  have  eompeUed 
me  tQ  be,  they  would  have  refrained  from  putting  these  products  on  the  free  list. 

The  production  of  borax  from  the  desert  alkali  lands  of  California,  Nevada,  and 
Colorado  has  become  quite  an  industry  and  employs  a  j^d  many  people,  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  Only  in  the  new  States  and  Territories,  however,  can  the  raw 
material  be  found.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  show  as  much  favor  as  possible 
to  this  industry.    It  is  especially  incumbent  upon  the  Democratic  party. 

But  that  is  the  least  of  the  reasons  wh^  the  business  should  not  be  meddled  with. 
The  history  of  the  importation  of  borax  into  the  United  States,  and  of  the  various 
tariffs  thereon,  shows  that  legislation  in  tavor  of  a  single  person  or  single  house  has 
been  the  constant  rule  since  1842,  or  at  the  latest  since  184S.  I  had  oeeaakm  to  thor> 
onghly  examine  and  verify  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  in  1888  I  earnestly 
urged  on  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Wa^  and  Means,  whose  attention 
I  could  get,  at  least  to  do  something  for  our  own  home  industries,  instead  of  building 
np  the  wealthy  monopoly  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  slyly  procnred  legisla- 
tion in  its  favor  all  these  past  years.  This  combination  had  plaoed  and  kept  bmeic 
acid  on  the  free  list,  until  in  1882,  when  the  tariff  discussion  revealed  the  game,  and 
then  only  the  inadequate  tariff  of  4  cents  was  imposed.  The  last  change  procured 
was  to  have  boracio  acid  put  on  the  free  list.  Boracic  acid  is  the  chief  agent  in  all 
processes  where  borax  is  used.  The  common  borax  of  the  market  is  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients,  per  100  pounds: 

Boracic  acid •38.18 

Soda •- '18.08 

Water  of  crystallization 49.74 

Soda  (NaO)  from  soda  ash  and  commercial  caustic,  can  be  had  in  our  market  foran 
average  price  of  4  cents  per  pound.  Borate  of  lime  (Ca  BO)  can  be  delivered  from 
Turkey  to  the  British  market  at  1  cent  per  pound,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  large 
deposit  of  borate  of  lime  about  40  miles  from  the  sea,  and  by  the  use  of  cheap  soj- 

Shuric  acid,  which  separates  the  lime  from  the  boracio  acid,  the  latter  can  be  pro- 
need  at  a  very  low  price.  With  sulphuric  acid  at  1  cent  per  ponnd,  boracio  seid 
ean  be  manufactured  from  these  raw  materials  at  a  cost  of  about  6  cents  per  pound, 
or  $6  per  hundred  pounds.  Assuming  that  it  can  thus  be  produced  for  |6  per  hundred 
pounais,  and  add  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  profit  $2  more  per  hundred  pounds 
with  no  duty  thereon,  we  can  have  boracic  acid  in  onr  market  at  8  cents  per  ponnd, 
with  ao  ennching  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  importer. 

O0Bti. 

Kow  12.08  pounds  of  soda,  at  4  cents,  cost 48.32 

38.18  pounds  of  boracio  acid,  at  8  cents,  cost 305.44 

Allow  foi  labor  and  contingencies,  per  hundred  pounds 16. 84 

Total  per  hundred  pounds 37^.00 

Or  |3.70,  provided  raw  material  be  admitted  free ;  bet  the  people  who  have  hitherto 
oontrolled  this  market  have  so  managed  matters  as  to  charge  our  American  eonswn- 

*An  average. 
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«%  ftrikeM  fbrtgr  /uot,  from  f  to  18  oantB  per  poand,  and  evMi  sometimM  aa  higli 
ai85  esDli  per  poood  £ar  borax.  Wa  had  no  relief  until  oor  borax  prodooero  ba^n 
to  eompete  witn  them.  If  this  combination  be  permitted  to  do  aa  it  baa  been  doing 
io  ike  past  sinee  the  tariff  of  1882  it  will  destroy  competition,  and  then  go  back  to 
its  old  ways,  oar  own  prodaoera  will  be  mined,  and  oar  consumers  will  then  be  worse 
off  than  under  the  present  tariffl 

Ad  inspection  of  the  accompanying  s&tement  of  imports  for  the  years  1883-1687 
will  demonstrate  what  I  stated  to  the  committee  in  1882  as  to  the  probable  importa- 
tion of  boracic  aeid.  Ere  the  tariff  of  1883  had  gone  into  operation,  the  importers 
nubed  10  4,178,737  pounds  of  boraoio  acid,  and  in  the  same  year,  after  the  tariff 
Tent  into  operation,  with  a  duty  of  only  4  cents  per  pound,  which  small  duty  has 
eoaUed  them  to  control  the  market  ever  since,  there  were  imported  155,605  pounds ; 
while  the  total  importation  for  the  four  succeeding  years,  1884, 1885,  1886,  and  1887, 
bsonly  amonntea  to  826,343  pounds,  demonstrating  that, the  object  of  these  large 
importatioDa  was  to  croah  out  competition. 

ft  will  be  seen  £rom  the  foregoing  flgares  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  produoing 
bonx  that  the  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  boracic  acid  is  disproportionately  small, 
lioce  it  only  adds  2  cents  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  making  oorax*  and,  therefore, 
uder  the  present  tariff  foreign  manufacturers  and  importers  can  sell  borax  -  jn  our 
aarket,  with  profit,  at  ^f^  cents  a  pound. 

To  pat  our  pFoducers  beyond  the  reach  of  monopolists,  the  tariff  on  boracic  acid 
Mffht  to  be  10  cents  instead  of  5  cents.  Our  home  prodocers  are  our  dependenta  for 
dfiBTerance  irom  the  practioid  "  trust"  which  has  hitherto  monopolized  the  bueinefls, 
udtbey  ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  existing  tariff,  with  an  increase 
of  5  ecnts  per  pound  on  boracic  acid.  Ton  will  see  by  the  table  of  importations  that 
tiie  distinotiona  between  commercial  and  pure  boraoio  acid  are  practically  worse  than 
mAm,  The  ooounercial  boracic  acid  and  the  commercial  borax  are  the  bulk  of  the 
bsiineis,  and  the  real  basis  of  the  tariff  shoold  be  the  quantities  of  pure  boraoio  aeld 
GODtsined  in  the  composition. 

Tbe  committee  can  rely  upon  the  foregoing  as  a  substantial  statement  of  the  fisots : 
beoce,  it  follows  tliat  th^  consumers  have  no  reaeonable  prospect  of  being  benefited 
by  potting  borax  and  its  products  on  the  firee  list,  but  that  if  the  tariff  on  boracic 
leid  be  raised  to  10  cents,  it  will  five  our  own  producers  a  chance  to  force  the  market 
down  from  15  cents  to  perhaps  as  low  as  7  or  8  cents  per  pound,  which  will  still  leave 
aaple  room  for  a  fair  competition  bv  importem. 

Ibopetha  ooiiu&ittee  will  reconsider  this  ease,  and,  for  Jastice's  sake,  increase  tbe 
tviff  oa  boraoio  acid,  leaving  the  rates  for  all  other  borax  products  unchanged,  and 
nving  tbe  t^O^OOO  or  $30,000  of  duty  by  means  of  reduction  in  tariff  on  something 
elae. 

?ery  tnily,  youm,  W.  8.  Bosscrans. 

Fonneily  this  article  was  admitted  free  ander  some  speoioos  pretext 
as  to  its  being  a  erode  or  aomanafaotared  product,  while  refined  borax 
was  taxed  10  cents  per  pound,  by  which  means  certain  importers  in  this 
ooaotiy,  having  close  arrangements  with  one  or  more  foreign  houses  at 
tbat  time^  which  practically  controlled  the  boracic  acid  of  the  world, 
were  able,  with  tbe  prohibitive  duty  on  refined  borax,  to  fix  the  price 
in  tbis  mgrket^  which  they  did  most  effectively  in  their  own  interest, 
and  the  American  people  were  by  them  charged  five  times  tiie  price 
imw  paid,  and  resulting  from  opening  deposits  of  crude  material  in  this 
Qoantry,  and  supplying  the  trade  with  every  grade  of  borax. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  parties  are  opp^ied  to  the  present  or  any 
tariff  on  borax,  and,  it  is  believed,  were  directly  or  indirectly  iustru- 
Bieotal  in  having  it  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  the  bill  presented  to  the 
flottse  d  Bewesentatives  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  while  they  are  looking  solely  to  their  individual  interests 
aud  for  tbe  recurrence  of  the  time  when  they  might,  by  connection  with 
parties  abroad,  so  control  this  market  £Dr  the  article  that  our  consumers 
would  be  at  their  mercy,  they  would  crush  out,  if  possible,  this  industry 
o(recent  birth  and  struggling  under  adverse  circumstances  for  exist- 
ttee  and  growth.  Their  interests  lie  almost  wholly  with  their  relation 
to  foreign  houses,  drawing  their  supplies  of  the  article  produced  or 
BiSDafaotured  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy,  by  the  peon  labor  of  Ohili, 
ami  pauper  labor  of  Turkey. 

UiMigress,  wisely,  aa  we  think,  has  seen  fit  to  place  restrictions  upon 
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the  advent  of  the  teeming  hordes  of  China,  as  also  laboreBS  ooming 
from  any  source  under  contract  This  was  in  the  interest  of  intelligent 
and  American  labor.  To  admit  free  the  products  of  serf  labor  abrpad, 
while  refusing  to  allow  these  laborers  to  come  here  and  become  oonsum- 
ers  of  our  products,  would  indeed  be  an  inconsistency  rarely  found,  let 
US  hope,  in  any  legislative  proceeding. 

Our  producers  are  not  in  a  general  sense  manu&eturers  of  borax,  bat 
have  taken  up  the  lands  of  the  Government,  worthless  for  any  cither 
))urpose,  and  paying  therefor  $2.50  per  acre,  often  buying  IdO  acares  at 
this  price  that  they  might  obtain  5  acres  of  the  mineral^  situated  in 
arid  desert  regions,  affording  no  food  or  supplies  for  man  or  beast,  at 
great  distances  from  railroads,  compelled  to  transport  at  heavy  expense 
the  supplies  required  in  working  the  mines,  and  in  some  instances 
compelled  to  carry  the  water  required  by  the  teams  and  men  in  hauling 
to  apd  from  the  works.  These  mines,  owing  to  the  many  disadvan- 
tages, have  returned  but  little  or  no  profit  to  the  owners,  and  have  in 
most  instances  barely  paid  for  extracting  and  placing  in  the  market 
the  products,  while  exhausting  the  supplies  and  leaving  nothing  for 
interest  on  investments  or  means  of  replacing  the  latter.  Besides, 
these  properties  are  often  the  chief  or  only  sources  of  supplying  to  the 
districts  where  situated  the  sinews  to  carry  on  their  local  governments 
in  the  shape  of  taxes.  If  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  &e  importer, 
to  enable  him  with  a  small  capital  and  a  limited  number  of  men  em- 
ployed to  transact  his  business  successfully,  how  much  more  does 
this  apply  to  the  producer  who  has  large  sums  invested  and  employs 
« thousands  of  men  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise? That  this  has  not  been  adequately  done  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  wherein  boracic  acid  was  formerly  admitted  duty  free,  and 
IS,  by  the  tariff  now  in  force,  less  than  2  cents  per  pound  on  borax  of 
commerce,  a  sum  less  than  is  paid  by  our  producers  for  freighting  their 
products  by  rail  or  water  to  New  York,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
of  hauling  by  teams  over  arid  regions  to  connect  with  rail,  in  some 
cases  160  miles. 

As  has  been  already  stated  the  cost  of  hauling  and  freighting  from 
the  various  sources  of  supply  in  this  country  to  New  York,  the  leading 
mart  for  this  article,  will  average  two  cents  per  pound,  and  from  San 
Francisco  is  done  wholly  by  rail  or  by  American  vessels,  owing  to  a  law 
of  Congress  restricting  transportation  by  water  between  ports  of  onr 
own  country  to  the  American  flag.  ITsually  it  is  'cheaper  to  freight 
borax  by  vessel  to  Liverpool  than  by  the  same  method  to  New  York, 
and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  can  be  done  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  for  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  means  from  San  Franoisoo 
to  the  latter  place.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  our  large  disbursements 
for  freight  inure  wholly  to  the  domestic  carrier,  while  that  for  foreign 
supplies  goes  almost  wholly  or  entirely  to  alien  flags. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Morrow,  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives:  It  can  not  be  too  emphatically  stated 
that  the  price  of  borax  in  all  the  markets  of  this  countiy  has  been  lower 
undek*  the  tariff  of  1883  than  was  ever  known  before;  tiiat  the  supply 
has  been  constantly  increasing  and  is  now  equal  to  the  demand,  thos 
insuring  moderate  prices  to  the  consumer  for  many  years  to  come,  unless 
adverse  legislation  should  cripple  this  new  and  important  indastry. 
Many  an  industry  in  this  country  has  been  warmed  into  life  and  built 
up  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  until  it  has  attained  strength 
and  vigor  to  compete  successfully  with  competition  from  any  and  eveiy  -i 
quarter,  and  been  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  the  happiness  of  its  people.    The  Government  reoognixee 
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this  principle  in  fomishiiig,  for  instance,  mail  facilities  in  new  and 
ifMiraely-settled  regions  at  a  considerable  loss  to  its  finances,  that  set- 
tlements may  grow  and  have  the  means  of  not  only  becoming  self- 
sastaining,  but  soarces  of  revenne  and  wealth  to  the  country,  it  also 
often  pays  its  employ^  higher  wages  for  the  same  grade  of  work  per- 
formed in  newly  settled  regions,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
When  these  borax  deposits  shall  have  better  and  cheaper  facilities,  by 
means  of  rail  and  other  modes  of  conveyance  to  oar  leading  marts,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  give  all  their  output  in  exchange  for  freights,  haul- 
ing by  teams,  and  expensive  supplies,  it  may  then  do  possibly  to  talk 
of  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  worked  by  insufficiently- 
paid  labor,  whether  in  Italy,  Turkey,  Chili,  India,  Persia,  etc. 

The  supply  of  borax  materials,  whether  of  boracic  acid,  borate  of 
Boda,  borate  of  lime,  or  tincal,  outside  of  the  United  States,  lie  almost 
wholly  in  the  semi-civilized  nations,  none  being  found  ih  any  country 
of  Europe  except  Italy ;  consequently,  in  the  working  of  these  de- 
posits, we  are  brought  in  direct  competition  with  the  laborer  of  those 
coontries,  whose  x>08ition  is  often  little  better  than  a  serf.  The  working 
of  our  deposits,  where  the  grade  of  the  material  is  low  compared  with 
those  of  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere,  requires  skilled  and  intelligent 
men,  and  the  application  of  any  new  developments  in  science,  no  mat- 
ter how  expensive.  K  in  this  matter  we  were  simply  competing  with 
the  labor  of  England,  Germany,  etc.,  less  intelligent  than  our  own,  as 
well  as  with  their  abundant  and  cheaper  capital,  there  might  be  less 
occasion  for  complaint.  But  to  place  our  laborers,  by  legislation  in  the 
highest  body  of  the  nation,  where  they  will  come  in  competition  with 
the  teeming  hordes  of  Asia  and  the  squalid  peons  of  South  America,  fb 
not  wise  statesmanship.  It  has  been  asked  what  effect  the  duty  on 
borax  has  upon  the  8urpltis  in  the  Treasury.  During  the  first  four  years 
of  the  present  tariff,  ending  June  30, 1887,  official  statistics  show  that 
barely  $806  were  collected  from  importations  of  both  crude  and  refined 
borax,  and  this,  too,  during  a  period  of  the  lowest  figures  ever  known 
for  the  article. 

The  CHAIBMAI7.  What  is  the  estimated  amount  of  deposit  in  Asia 
Minor  f  Is  it  abundant  or  otherwise  f 

Mr.  Matheb.  Very  abundant  indeed.  It  covers  about  13,000  acres. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  it  near  any  seaf 

Mr.  Mathbb.  It  is  40  miles  from  a  shipping  port. 

The  Chatbman.  In  the  mountains f 

Mr.  Matheb.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  borate  of  lime  pays  a  duty  of  3  cents  a 
poandnowf 

Mr.  Matheb.  A  specific  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  that  can  be  brought  from  the  deposits  in 
Isia  Minor  to  Bngland  for  1.05  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Matheb.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  eight  years  ago.  It  can  probably 
be  brought  cheaper  now. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  boracic  acid  is  there  in  a  pound  of  that  f 

Mr.  Matheb.  There  is  boracic  acid  enough  in  a  pound  of  that  to 
make  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  common  borax  of  commerce;  55.68 
per  cent,  of  it  is  boracic  acid,  while  the  borax  of  commerce  has  only 
36.6  per  cent 

The  Ghatbman.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  f 

Mr.  Matheb.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  throw  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I  am  capable.  I  know  you  have  been  sitting  a  long  while  to- 
day, hearing  the  gentlemen  talk  in  regard  to  flax  and  hemp,  and  I  hesi- 
tate about  asking  you  to  sit  longer. 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  3'oa  any  statistics  of  the  oonsamption  in 
this  country  for  a  series  of  years  f 

Mr.  Mather.  They  are  all  found  in  the  statement  in  this  book  en- 
titled Borax. 

Senator  Albbioh.  You  had  l^etter  incorporate  in  your  statement  and 
have  printed  the  statistics  that  yon  consider  important  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  can  take  thorn  finom  this  book. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Take  from  that  book  and  put  them  into  yoor  state- 
ment-**such  statistics  as  you  think  important. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  can  give  you  the  statistics  of  the  amonnt  of  daty 
paid  taken  from  official  documents,  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  im- 
ported foreign  article,  and  the  amount  produced  here,  as  near  as  we  can 
get  at  it,  taken  from  the  Geological  Survey  papers  and  documents.  I 
did  not  read  it  to  yon  because  I  did  not  suppose  you  would  be  likely'  to 
retain  it' in  your  memories. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  had  better  condense  it  and  get  it  in  yonr 
statement. 

The  Ohaibman.  Oive  us  as  many  facts  as  possible. 

Senator  Hiscook.  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  about  this  deposit 
in  California  and  Nevada  being'  inexhaustible  f 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  good  for  fifty  years,  probably. 

The  following  statistics,  etc.,  were  ordered  by  the  subcommittee  to  be 
printed  in  this  connection,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Mather: 

Statement  showing  the  importB  ofhorctoic  aoid  and  horax  into  the  United  States  for  coneump- 
tion  during  the  years  ending  June  30^  1883  to  1887,  inclusive. 

BORACIC  ACID. 


For  flrot  six  months . . . 

For  entire  year ^ 

1881 

1885 

1886 

1887 


Commercial. 


Quantities. 


Pounds, 
4, 178, 737 

4,831,432 

42,000 

42.165} 
39»,832 
841,446 


Values. 


$566,079 

680, 171 

4,193 

3,208 
23,462 
16,065 


Daties. 


Free  of 

duty. 


*«0.04 

1.716.01 

1.6A6.60 

15b  753. 28 

13, 657. 84 


Pure. 


Qaanti- 
ties. 


Yalaea. 


Pminis. 

Kot   en  umemted ; 

no  transaotions. 


}  1.«1U 

6,352 
86.828 
34,738 


$301.00 

887.00 
3,77S.91 
2.920.00 


Daties. 


{ 


*$o.os 

80.58 
817.60 

1,841.15 
1,736.00 


For  first  six  months . 

For  entire  year 

1884 

1885 

1886.. 

1887 


BORiLX. 


Crude. 


Qoantities. 


Founds. 


142 

142 

4 
33 


Yalaes. 


Daties. 


Free  of  daty. 


$34.00 

34.00 

•  1.00 

8.80 


*$0.03 

4.26 

4.26 

.12 


Refined. 


Qoanti- 
ties. 


Pounds. 
2,012 

6,611 

I     7,332 

240 
4.625 
3,731 


Values. 


DatieL 


$077.00 

1,850.00 

1.601.50 

41.00 
760.  S3 
480.00 


*|0.10 

soi.ao 

561.10 
968.60 

12.00 
231.25 
186.55 


*  Per  pound. 

Wm.  p.  SwrraufiB, 

Chitf  of  Bureau, 
Treasury  Dbpartbisnt,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  March  33,  21888. 
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The  prodaotion  of  borax  for  the  paat  flfbeen  yearn  is  aa  fbllowa: 


Poonda. 

1873 2,000,000 

1874 4,000,000 

W75 5,433.658 

1876 5,180,810 

18n 4,7«7,280 

1878 2,808,800 

1879 1,564,986 

1880 3,860.748 

1881 4,405,406 


Ponndi. 

1888 4,236,991 

1883 5,600,000 

1884 7.713,303 

1885 7,471,404 

1886 9,841,488 

1887 r 10,188.000 


Total 


78,660,167 

39,385  ^j  tons. 


ifiv  Twkjohben^  prices  of  borax  from  1864  io  May^  1883,  %howing  ike  JhictiMUoM  oaueed 
by  ike  production  of  Cal\fornia  and  Nevada  boroJB,  la  cents  per  pound.* 


Tw. 

High  eat. 

Loweat. 

Tear. 

Higheat 

Lowest. 

Tfane. 

Centa. 

'  Time. 

Centa. 

Time. 

Centa. 

Time. 

Cents. 

m 

Oct... 
Feb  .. 
Dec  .. 
Not  .. 
Sept.. 
..do... 
Mar.. 
Jaly.. 
May.. 
Feb... 
..do . .. 

50 
44 

85 
87 
38 
40 
85 
87 
38 
88 
24 

Mar.. 
Sept.. 
July.. 
Mar.. 
July.- 
..do ... 
Jan... 

..do . .. 

..do... 
Sept.. 
Deo... 

28 
$1 
81 
84 
84 
40 
84 
82 
33 
86 
14 

1875 

Kov  ,. 
Mar.. 
Jane.. 
Jan  .. 
..do ... 

17 
16 
14 
12 
11 
12 

15 

17 

16 

Jan... 
Nov.. 
Deo... 
July.. 
..do... 
Jan... 

..do... 
..do... 

..do... 

16 

UK. 

1876 

la 

m 

1877 > 

1878 , 

1870. 

10 

m 

H 

UfiB 

11 

IM9 

um 

1880 

1881 

Mar.to 
Dee. 

. .  do ... 

10 

1871 

15 

18?2 

1882 

May  to 

Oot. 

▲pr  .. 

14 

ins 

1888 

USi 

14 

*TBlcen  Hanka'a  Third  Annual  Report  to  California  State  Mining  Bureau  (1888),  page  80. 

Sew  York  jobbers^  prices  of  boracic  acid  from  1867  to  May,  1883,  shoteing  the  fluetuaiUme 
caused  by  the  production  of  California  and  Nevada  bortuf,  in  cents  per  pound,* 


Tear. 

Highest. 

Loweat. 

Tear. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Time. 

Cents. 

Time. 

Centa. 

Time. 

Cents. 

Time. 

Ceats. 

lan 

July.... 

_  ^ do     _  ^ 

.       85 
85 
85 
85 
.    85 
85 
80 

77 
77 

June  ... 

...do 

...do..., 

...do 

..'.do 

Apr  .... 

Feb 

.. .do  .... 
...do  .... 

80 
85 
85 
85 
85 
65 
70 

77 
77 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

Jan 

Jan.  to 

Dea 
Jan 

77 
55 

45 

.87 
87 
87 
87 

Deo 

. . .  do  .... 

Feb.  to 

Deo. 
. .  .do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  ..•« 
...do  .... 

62 

un 

46 

1970 

...do 

UTl 

.  .do    ... 

87 

lt?2 

.. .do  .... 

1«7J 

Fbb 

Mar.  to 

Deo. 
do .... 

87 

m 

IfcSl 

...  do  .... 

87 

1882 

...  do  .... 

87 

1875 

1883 

do  . .  _ . 

37 

1976 

...do 

Taken  Hanka*a  Third  Annual  Beport  to  California  State  Mining  Bureau  (1888),  page  80. 

The  average  prices  appended  hereanto  are  Jobbing  prices  for  refined  borax  in  New 
York— not  San  Francisco  prices— taken  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag  Reporter. 


Cents. 
1868 

18® 

1870 301 

\m 3l| 

im 38 

1«^ 24| 

1874 141 

1875 I2I 

}£6 m 

1877 9a 

1878 ij 


Cents. 

1879 9 

1880 12i 

1881 13f 

1882 131 

1883 14f 

1884 H 

1885 8i 

1886 6f 

1887 6| 

1888 8 
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Borax,  horaeie  add,  and  borate  of  litne  imported  and  entered  for  ooneumpHon  in  tib  UnUei 

States,  1867  to  1886,  incluHve, 


Fisoal  year 

endlns  Judo 

80- 


Beflned  borax. 


Qaantity. 


1M7 

1M8 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 ^ 

1874 : 

1875 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880   

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 


Pounds. 

48,662 

79»183 

8»,095 

97,078 

134,027 

35,542 

0,284 

8,863 

5.158 

3.145 

3,500 

3.492 

8,472 

15,278 

4.136 

16,710 

5,611 

7,332 

240 

4,625 


Yalue. 


$6,601 

10,127 

12,799 

14, 511 

20.705 

6.288 

2,152 

1,253 

1,234 

691 

676 

514 

490 

2,011 

865 

8,774 

1,859 

1,001 

4r 

770 


Grade  bor»x. 


Quantity. 


Povndi$. 

5.672 

22,293 

54,822 

2,616 

•    5 


588 


55 

286 


142 


Value. 


1711 

2,985 

8,011 

822 

1 


78 


12 
61 


34 


Boracioacid. 


Borate  of  lime. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

POfMUU. 

770.756 

$78,396 

248,908 

22,845 

988,083 

109,974 

1.166,146 

173,806 

1,204,049 

125,477 

1,108.974 

191, 675 

1,222,006 

255,186 

233,965 

53,752 

41,742 

6,280 

137.618 

16,711 

107,468 

11,231 

178,796 

14,925 

306.462 

21,888 

248,738 

18,473 

187.053 

16,771 

536.834 

71,343 

4,384,432 

580, 171 

44.512 

4.494 

48,517 

4,085 

0480,655 

26,287 

POttfMlt. 


83,529 

45^eoo 

2S;000 


Value. 


$1,«« 

2,248 

800 


82,122 


742 


Total 


$80,708 

85,057 

180,784 

160,305 

206.431 

108.603 

257.338 

54,0(Q 

7,504 

16,402 

11.019 

15^  500 

22.378 

21.226 

1^638 

75.117 

581.530 

6^219 

4,076 

37,008 


a  893,882  pounds  were  **  commercial,"  the  remainder  puroi 


USE  OF  BORAX. 


Borax  is  an  antiseptic — the  very  best  known  substance  to  arrest  decay  in  aoimsl 
food. 

Borax  is  a  flux  for  all  metals — ^iron,  S^ld,  silver,  etc.^-enabling  .them  to  melt  at  a 
lower  temperatare. 

Borax  is  a  glaze  used  in  potteries,  glass  flAotories,  and  by  enamelers  for  making  a 
brilliant  polish. 

Borax  is  an  emolnent — valuable  for  the  toilet;  it  softens  and  whitens  the  face  and 
hands. 

Borax  is  uninflammable  and  prevents  fire;  ean  be  employed  for  rendering  musliii 
fire-proof. 

Borax  is  a  medicine,  and  now  enters  into  many  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Borax  is  a  bleach,  and  is  used  in  laundries  for  preventing  olo&ee  from  turning 
yellow. 

Borax  is  a  cleanser  and  purifier. 

Borax  is  a  preserver  of  fresh  meat,  fish,  fowl,  or  fame. 

Borax  is  useful  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  mmes. 

Borax  in  solution,  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  may  be  used  for  cheap  painting. 

Borax  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing  and  in  dyeing  and  as  a  sabstitnte 
for  soap. 


LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES. 

Thubsbat,  Jufie  28, 1888. 

Statementi  of  Mestn.  J.  H.  HEEOT  and  E.  CLEVELAVD,  of  the  firm  of 
Heroy  ft  Karreimer,  plate  and  sheet-gUun  importers  and  mann&ctnren  of 
Bunon,  134  and  126  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  Tork  City,  and  A.  HOEL, 
of  the  firm  of  A.  Eoel  ft  Son,  manufkcturen  of  rilvered  plate  glan,  463 
and  4S6  West  Fourteenth  street,  Hew  Tork  City. 

Mr.  H.  Cleveland  read  and  sabnciitted  the  following : 

MEMOBIAI^ 

7o  tie  Smate  Ccmmittee  on  the  BetfUion  of  the  Tariffs  United  States  Senate : 

We,  the  UDdenigned,  manufactarers  of  mirror-plates  in  this  country^  respeotlhlly 
eall  joar  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  having  passed  ou 
the  so-called  Mills  tariff  bill  the  article  of  German  looking*  glass  plates,  to  be  pat  on 
the  free  list  of  said  bill,  beg  to  state,  that  if  this  should  become  a  law  it  wonld  com- 
pletely and  effectually  ruin  and  stop  the  manufacture  of  mirror-plates  in  this  country. 
Under  the  present  tariff,  now  iu  force,  German  looking-glass  plates  pay  an  average 
datv  of  25  per  cent. 

Plate  glass,  from  all  other  countries,  used  for  silvering,  and  imported  for  that  par- 
pOM,  pays  an  average  duty  of  55  per  cent. 
Tin  foil,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mirror-plates,  pays  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 
Meronry,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mirror-plates,  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mirror- plates,  pays  a  duty  of  45 
percent. 
The  difference  in  labor  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  is  abont  60  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  above  st>atement  shows  very  plainly  that  if  German  looking-glass 
pistes  shonld  be  admitted  free  of  dnty  the  article  would  become  so  cheap  that  it 
would  stop  all  silvering  in  this  country,  in  which  at  present  a  large  capital  and 
thousands  of  workmen  are  employed. 

While  nnsilvered  polished  plate  glass  from  oiiher  countries  pays  a  large  amount  of 
duty,  if  the  clause  passed  upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives  shonld  become  a  law 
Miesardsthe  German  looktn^-glass  plates,  it  would  permit  the  importer  of  these  mir- 
ror-plates to  remove  the  silvering  and  sell  the  article  as  nnsilvered  plate,  in  competition 
with  the  glass  imported  from  other  countries,  and  also  in  competition  with  American 
msQofacturers  of  this  article. 

We  presume,  therefore,  that  these  figures  are  a  sufficient  argument  of  themselves 
why  German  looking-^lass  plates  should  not  be  put  upon  the  free  list  and  need  no 
farther  comment,  and  m  submitting  .this  memorial  we  trust  you  will  give  our  state- 
ments dae  consideration  when  the  question  of  the  so-called  Mills  tariff  bill  oomes 
hefore  yon. 

Noel  A  Son.  J.  M.  Riesbr. 

Simon  Nisby.  A.  Yooeley. 

Heroy  &,  Marermnbr.  B.  L.  Anderson  A  Co. 

Jacques  Kahn.  A.  Fagot. 

Oscar  Hollander  A,  Bro.  Souweinb  S^  Co. 

A.  Van  Praag  A,  Co.  Bradley  &  Co. 

H.  H.  Cahn.  G.  H.  Ruh  &  Co. 

G.  Von  Butren.  Thomas  &  Co. 

Schweitzer  Bros.  Wm.  Coulter  A  Son. 

J.  Zahn  &  Sons.  D.  Mumane. 

J.  R.  Donnelly  A  Co.  Xjouisvillb  Bevelxno  A  SxLv'a  Co. 

A.  Ancsun. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  I  wish  yoa  would  explain  to  ns  jost  what  Ghennan 
looking-glass  plates  are. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  will  show  yon  a  sample. 

Mr.  Hebot.  Perhaps  I  am  more  familiar  with  it  and  can  explain  it 
better. 

Mr.  Oleyelani).  Mr.  Heroy  is  mnch  more  familiar  with  it,  and  has 
had  forty  years^  experience. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Will  yon  state,  in  the  first  place,  whether  these 
are  called  Qerman  looking-glass  plates  because- they  are  made  in  Ger- 
many, or  because  it  is  a  distinctive  trade  namef 

Mr.  Hebot.  Both.  Every  country  has  its  own  peculiarity  in  regard 
to  making  glass — some  preference,  more  or  less  over  another,  such  as 
French,  English,  German,  and  Belgian.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of 
plate  glass,  it  is  common  to  use  the  term  English,  French,  or  Belgian, 
according  to  the  country  from  whence  it  comes;  but  in  this  partioalar 
case  the  term  defines  a  particular  article  that  differs  from  articles  from 
other  countries,  and  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  substitute  origibslly 
for  the  thicker  glass — French  plates;  it  is  thinner  and  cheaper,  and 
made  at  a  cost  that  this  glass  [refeMng  to  sample]  never  can  be  made 
at.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  it  as  Qerman  plate  glass,  we  mean  a 
thin  glass,  and  a  lower  grade  of  glass  in  quality  than  this  sample. 
Formerly  it  was  made  of  very  small  plates,  and  dark  in  color,  which  was 
highly  objectionable,  and  confined  to  small  sizes  chiefly.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  since  we  have  taken  to  beveling  the  edges  of 
this  glass,  they  have  improved  its  quality  in  Germany,  and  the  color  of 
these  plates  so  as  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  that  we  have, 
the  only  difference  being  the  thickness. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  that  at  the  present  time  Gei^nan  looking*glasB 
plate  covers  a  better  variety? 

Mr.  Heboy.  Better  than  formerly,  but  still  a  lower  grade  of  glass 
than  French.  That  is  just  the  difference  between  the  twa  Protebly 
95  per  cent,  of  this  German  plate  glass  is  imported  silvered  into  tbis 
country.  There  is  a  very  small  percentage  silvered  here,  and  that  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  small  sizes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  German  looking-glass  was  put  on  the  flree  list, 
with  the  same  duty  now  imposed  upon  other  looking-glass  plate,  have 
yon  any  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  looking-glass  plate  would  not  be 
imported  as  German  ? 

Mr.  Hebot.  Oh,  no;  you  can  only  import  it  from  Germany  if  it  comes 
from  Germany.    You  could  limit  it  by  the  thickness. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  Mills 
bill,  makes  no  limitation  as  to  thickness.  It  Simply  puts  German  look* 
ing-glass  plate  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Heboy.  I  would  apply  the  term  ^^  German  looking-glass  plate^ 
to  anything  that  came  from  Germany. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  tern^  is  to  be  applied 
simply  to  looking-glass  plates  coming  from  Germany,  or  whether  there 
is  any  distinctive  kind  of  plate  glass  that  is  called  German.  If  this 
was  made  in  England,  for  instance,  would  you  call  it  German  f 

Mr.  Hebot.  !No,  sir;  if  it  was  made  in  Belgium  we  would  not  call 
it  German. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out  ftom  yoa, 
whether  this  was  a  description  by  nationality,  or  whether  there  was 
any  distinctive  article  of  commerce  known  by  that  name;  whether,  if 
it  was  made  in  Belgium,  England,  France,  or  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  becalled  German  looking-glass  plate. 
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Mr.  HbBOT.  No:  they  woald  not  call  it  Germau  lookiug-glass  plate ; 
tbey  woald  call  it  English  or  French^  according  to  the  country  where  it 
was  mannfactnfed. 

Senator  Au>bioh«  Yoa  did  not  answer  my  qaestion  correctly  in  the 
flist  place.  Yoa  understand  that  Gtorman  looking-glass  plate  is  made 
in  Grmnany  f 

Mr.  Hk&ot.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  did  not  answer  it  correctly  in  the  first  place. 
I  asked  you  whether  this  term  ^'Grerman  looking-glass  plate"  described 
the  coantry  from  which  it  came,  or  whether  it  was  a  commercial  desig- 
nation, and  you  said  both. 

Mr.  Hbbot.  It  is  both. 

Sciiator  Audeioh.  It  <Min  not  be  both  if  it  is  confined  to  Germany. 

Mr.  ELbbot.  Well,  simply  becanse  it  is  mannfactnred  in  Germany. 

Senator  Audbioh.  It  is  a  very  important  distinction  which  I  should 
anppoee  yoa  gentlemen  would  see.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  Ger- 
man looking-glass  plate  made  in  France,  Belgium,  or  the  United  States, 
we  woald  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  HSBOT.  We  do  not  know  it.  A  similar  article  is  made  in  those 
oouitries,  but  it  is  not  called  German  looking-glass  plate.  Here  are 
two  samples  which  are  exactly  the  same,  except  that  one  is  German 
and  the  other  is  English.  I  say  each  country  has  a  distinctive  peculi- 
arity, and  therefore  anything  manufactured  iu  one  country  takes  its 
name  ttom  the  country  it  comes  from. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Can  yon  tell  from  an  examination  of  the  article 
itself  what  country  it  comes  fromf 

Mr.  Hbbot.  No. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  Could  any  expert? 

Mr.  HxBOT.  I  do  not  think  he  could. 

Senator.  Axdbioh.  In  other  words,  if  looking-glass  plate,  made  in 
France,  Belgium,  or  England,  should  be  shipped  to  Germany,  and  from 
tiiere  here  under  German  trade-marks,  you  would  not  be  able  to  tell 
whettier  it  was  German  looking-glass  plate  or  French  ? 

Mr.  Hbboy.  Not  at  all,  because  the  general  appearance  is  precisely 
the  same.  They  might  differ  in  color  a  little,  just  the  same  as  these 
samples. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  French  sample  looks  a  little  lighter. 

Mr.  Nobl.  That  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  silvering.  The  mercury 
gives  a  different  effect    The  French  glass  is  a  little  whiter. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Each  country  has  a  peculiarity  of  mixture,  etc.,  which 
causes  them  to  differ  in,  thickness,  color,  etc.    When  we  suy  French 
plate  glass  we  do  not  meian  Belgian  or  English. 
Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  German  looking-glass  plate  used  forf 
Mr.  Heboy.  It  is  used  in  small  frames,  as  a  general  thing. 
Senator  Aldbich.  Used  mostly  by  furniture  makers! 
Mr.  Heboy.  It  is  used  mostly  by  furniture  makers.    It;  is  used  all 
over  the  country ;  it  is  the  article  most  extensively  used  of  that  kind. 
Senator  Ai^dbigh.    The  glass  which  you  gentlemen  make  comes  in 

competition  with  the  foreign  article  f 
Mr.  Heboy.  Yes. 
Senator  Albbigh.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  in  this  coun- 

tiy  is  furnished  by  American  manufacturers  f 
Mr.  Hbboy.  Probably  95  per  cent,  of  the  general  consumption. 
Senator  Albbigh.  Is  produced  here  ? 
Mr.  Heboy.  Is  produced  here  and  silvered  here. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Wonld  yon  be  able  to  silver  any  of  it  if  ifc  mapol 
on  tiie  free  list  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  We  think  we  conld  not.  Here  is  a  little  statement  I 
have  had  drawn  np,  showing  the  difference  between  French  and  Ger- 
man plate,  just  as  they  now  exist  under  the  present  tariff.  Then  I  have 
added  figures  to  it,  showing  what  the  difference  would  be  withont  the 
duty,  which  is  largely  increased,  according  to  the  size.  Take  a  plate 
24  by  36,  the  present  difference  is  66  cents ;  if  the  duty  was  olt  the 
difference  would  be  $2.76  against  us.  Those  differences  are  so  great 
that  we  could  not  stand  up  against  them. 

The  figures  submitted  by  Mr.  Heroy  are  as  follows  t 

Ckmpariion  MiMen  priee9  of  French  niirrar$,  indutUn^  datfy,  and  Gerwum  wUnran  wUk  amd 

without  diUjf. 


IMmendoiia. 


Flilii  (for  looUng-glaM  plate): 

10  by  14 

12  by  18 - 

18  by  84 

18  by  82 

24  by  80 

24  by  86 

20  by  48 

24  by  48 

Berelea  (for  looUng-glMB  pUte): 

12byao 

18  by  24 

18by88 

24  by  30 

24  by  36 

20  by  48 

24  by  48 


Prenoh, 

German, 

inoladiiig 

inolnidiiijr 

daty. 

dal^. 

10.60 

$0.32| 

.96 

.65 

2.10 

1.64 

8^06 

2.23 

8.84 

8.02 

6.18 

5.62 

6.87 

6.30 

8.26 

7.77 

1268 

1.02 

2.76 

2.08 

8.96 

2.66 

6.18 

8.60 

7.53 

6.80 

&40 

7.84 

10.17 

9.23 

German. 

not  inclna- 

ing  daty. 


$01 28^ 

.56 

1.34 


inclading 
dnty,  leas 

thaa 
French. 


$0.27| 
.31 
.46 


L88 

.83 

2.52 

.82 

8.42 

.66 

3.96 

.67 

4.07 

.48 

.02 

.51 

1.78 

.78 

2.26 

1.80 

8.10 

1.68 

4.20 

1,28 

5.00 

L06 

6u48 

.04 

not  indod' 
ing  doty, 

Freneh. 


.40 
.76 
1.28 
1.82 
178 
2.01 
8.28 

.61 
LOS 
1.70 
2.03 
&S8 
3.40 
8.74 


Senator  Aldbioh.  In  the  memorial  submitted  by  yon  gentlemen  you 
state  the  difference  in  wages  to  be  60  i)er  cent. 

Mr.  Hebot.  That  statement  was  made  by  gentlemen  who  know  more 
about  that  than  we  do  personally. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  have  no  figures  and  details  f 

Mr.  Hebot.  No,  sir;  but  we  know  that  it  is  done  vety  cheaply  over 
there,  and  we  could  not  compete  with  them,  even  if  we  could  get  all 
glass  in  free  of  duty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  None  of  yoi;  are  glass  importers? 

Mr.  Hbboy..  No,  sir;  we  are  simply  silverers.  There  are  some  few  in 
France  who  do  silvering,  but  very  few  make  the  silvered  glass. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  a  distinctive  trade  by  itself  f 

Mr.  Hebot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoEi..  Plate-glass  is  made  mostly  by  women. 

Mr.  Hebot.  I  want  to  say  that  this  trade  has  wonderftally  increased 
in  this  country  since  we  have  begun  to  bevel  the  edges  of  the  plate-glass. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  do  the  beveling  in  this  countiy  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  is  labor ;  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  can  be  done  by  machinery;  when  it  gets  to  be  a  size 
that  men  can  not  handle  it  then  it  is  done  by  machinery.  All  the  glass 
we  get  has  to  be  imported.  There  is  no  glass  made  in  tiiis  country  good 
enough  either  in  color  or  surface. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  could  not  make 
it  here  f 
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Mr.  HsBOY.  Ohy  no»  It  coald  be  made  here,  bnt  they  can  not  mke 
it  as  cheaply  as  they  can  the  ordinary  glass.  It  is  v^ery  aaey  to  make 
dieap  glass,  bat  not  easy  to  make  good  glass;  it  reqnires  more  care. 

To  show  you  how  this  business  has  increased,  let  me  state  that  fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  no  beveling  done  like  that  in  this  country  at  all. 
All  the  glass  was  silvered  perfectly  plain,  the  same  as  you  see  those 
plates  [referring  to  samples].  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  about 
1876  or  1877,  they  began  very  quietly  to  bevel  the  edges  of  the  glass 
for  small  hand  mirrors  and  things  of  that  kind;  and  from  that  time  the 
basiness  has  extended  and  grown  until  it  reaches  almost  everything  that 
is  used  in  the  shape  of  a  mirror.  The  quantity  of  plain  glass  with  silver 
is  now  very  smatt  in  comparison  with  the  glass  that  is  bevelcMl.  The 
amomit  of  beveled  glass  goes  on  increasing  all  the  time.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  liow  this  thing  has  grown,  in  1873  there  was  scarcely  any 
glass  imported  at  all,  and  almost  none  manufactured  here.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table,  and  now  submit  it,  which  will  show  this  increase  better 
than  m  any  other  way. 

The  table  is  as  follows : 

Impinif^-^oKshed  plate. 


1873. 

1870. 

1882. 

1888. 

1885. 

1880. 

1887. 

llbj-M 

Wbja4 

J4by» 

84  by  00 

Orer 

$17,009 

83.374 

117,450 

425^238 

1,704«820 

$14,838 

27,317 

»,434 

582,071 

800.885 

$180,800 

155,540 

315,253 

000,201 

1,456^218 

$117,023 

170,240 

303,525 

862,807 

1,477,370 

$103, 185 

148,027 

878,202 

702,004 

1.187,310 

$137, 317 

104.012 

408,001 

000.252 

1,120,074 

$4».108 

228,025 

022,051 

1,290,208 

1.700.780 

2»  2^8,300 

1.508,795 

3,047,080 

3,011,080 

2,000,007 

8,887,150 

4,074,178 

Avwagednty.. 

42.20cts. 

37.20cts. 

33.20ct8. 

33  Ota. 

(81. 87  OtB. 
i  01. 00  ots. 

20. 81  ctB. 
08.14ct8. 

80. 60  OtB. 
10L82ct8. 

Senator  Albbioh.  How  much  capital  is  employed  in  this  industry  of 
yoQTsT    Have  you  any  statistics  on  that  point  f 

Mr.  Hbboy.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  capital  is  employed  beoause 
I.do  net  know. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  people  are  employed  f 

Hr.  Hebot.  There  are  more  people  employed  than  we  had  any  oon- 
oeption  o£ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  hands  are  employed. 

Mr.  Nobl.  a  couple  of  thousand,  probably. 

Hr.  Hebot.  You  can  see  how  the  trMe  has  extended.  Going  back 
to  1873,  there  were  two  houses  that  virtually  controlled  all  the  silvered 
trade  in  this  country ;  now  there  are  twenty  or  more,  most  of  them 
small  men. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Where  are  they  located  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  Largely  in  New  York ;  some  in  Ohicago,  and  some  in 
Boston;  and  they  are  extended  all  over  the  coantry.  This  industry  has 
grown  so  rapidly  because  it  is  conducted  on  a  very  small  basis  and  does 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  capital. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  it  difficult  to  remove  the  silver  from  the  plate  f 

Mr.  Hbbot.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  So  that  plate-glass  could  be  imported  silvered 
&e^  and  the  silver  cotdd  be  remov^  and  could  be  used  for  ordinary 
tjpKip  purposes  1 
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Mr.  Hbkot.  Ohy  yes :  tbat  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  business. 
This  tariff  on  silvered  glass  was  made,  not  for  protection,  bat  with  the 
idea  to  get  ail  the  revenue  for  the  Government  at  the  time  that  ooald 
be  had. 

Senator  Aldbioh«  When  was  that  f 

Mr.  Hebot.  That  was  in  1862  or  1863,  somewhere  along  during  the 
war.  So  that  virtually  the  silverers  have  no  protection  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  difference  between  silvered  and  unsilvered  is  only  a 
cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half.  At  that  time  there  was  no  demand  for  small 
sises.  and  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  consequently 
the  duty  on  small  silvered  plate  was  made  to  cover  this  shape  of  €^er- 
man  plate  [referring  to  samples],  so  that  tlie  cost  should  not  check  its 
nse;  but  in  the  meantime  comes,  in  this  other  business. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Have  yon  any  snggcBtions  to  make  about  changes 
in  regard  to  the  difference  between  silvered  and  unsilvered  f 

Mr.  Hbbot.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  change. 

Senator  A7U>eioh.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient protection  now.  ^ 

Mr.  HEBdT.  Air  I.  wanted  to  say  was  that  on  glass  over  10  feet  there 
is  a  difference.  The  actual  cost  of  silvering  is  about  the  same  in  one 
case  as  the  other.  At  that  time  the  idea  was  to  get  the  largest  revenue. 
In  the  meantime  comes  up  this  new  business,  and  of  course  we  have  to 
contend  with  that.  Here  is  the  difficulty  to  contend  with  [referring  to 
sao|fiJ :  That  is  precisely  the  same,  except  in  regard  to  the  silvering. 
Unaer  the  present  tariff  this  sample  pays  45  per  cent.,  and  this  other 
sample  pays  a  specific  duty  of  2  to  8  cents  a  foot.  This  is  the  construe 
tion  of  the  Department  and  of  the  appraisers. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  because  it  is  beveled,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  This  is  beveled,  too,  isn't  itf 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  uuderstand.  But  if  it  was  plain  it  would  be 
brought  in  at  a  square-foot  duty — specific  rate  t . 

Mr.  Heboy.  If  it  was  perfectly  plain  and  was  not  beveled,  then  it 
would  come  in  at  a  specific  rate  ik  duty;  but  that  does  not  change  its 
use  nor  its  character. 

Senator  AiiBBiOH.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Heboy.  That  is  cast  polished  plain  glass.  The  word  was  in- 
tended to  describe  the  highest  state  of  polish. 

Senator  Ali>bioh.  Which  is  the  higher  duty,  45  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem or  specific  f    I  mean  for  glass  of  that  size. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  very  much  higher. 
The  duties  are  for  unsilvered  17  to  30  per  cent,  as  against  46.  That  is 
a  vast  difference.  Then  take  the  duty  next  above.  The  specific  duty 
is  simply  8  per  cent,  as  against  45.  Of  course  the  duty  trotrfd  be 
dlghtly  more  on  account  of  the  beveling — about  the  difference  between 
increased  cost  of  glass  and  the  increased  cost  of  beveling. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Can  they  make  any  colored  glass  in  Germany  they 
j^ease,  or  are  these  colors  the  result  of  natural  causes  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  They  can  make  it  any  color  they  choose  in  Germany, 
provided  they  have  the  materials ;  but  every  manufacturer  makes  his 
own  particular  color;  he  uses  his  own  ingredients,  that  produce  differ- 
ent tones  of  color. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  if  he  found  it  to  his  interest  or  advantage  to 
change  the  coloring  he  could  do  it  without  trouble  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  If  it  was  his  interest  to  change  the  color  he  could  do  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  if  they  got  all  of  their  plate  glass  into  this 
coontiy  firee  it  would  practically  give  them  a  monopoly  Qt  the  market! 
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Hr.  Hebot.  Certainly^  they  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market } 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Noel.  And  destroy  oar  market  altogether. 

Mr.  Hebot.  Here  are  two  samples  of  French  and  German  beveled. 
Look  at  them,  and  you  can  see  there  is  a  very  slight  difference. 
.  Mr.  Gleybland.  One  is  beveled  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hbbot.  The  glass  is  imported. 

fixator  AuxBiGH.  Was  the  beveling  done  here  in  both  oases  f 

Hr.  Heboy.  No,  sir;  that^  the  German,  is  all  done  abroad.  There  is 
none  of  that  done  here.  A  large  quantity  of  this  glass  comes  in  frained. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  frames  last  year.  I 
found  that  there  was  some  $17,000  duty  paid' on  frames.  That  shows 
that  a  large  percentage  of  this  silvered  glass  comes  in  framed. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  supposed  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  glass  and 
&e  frames  in  addition  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  Tes;  but  what  I  want  you  to  understand  is,  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  glass  now  comes  in  framed,  and  if  you  undertake  to 
restriet  the  thickness  of  this,  how  is  the  examiner  to  know  unless  he 
takes  off  the  iramest  In  fact,  he  himself  suggested  that  it  would  l>e 
atterly  impossible  to  examine  an  invoice  without  opening  the  packages, 
and  then  he  said  they  would  be  unmerchantable. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  This  is  the  provision  of  law  upon  that  point : 

Bat  no  looking-glass  plates  or  plate  glass,  silvered,  when  framed,  shall  pay  a  less 
rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  similar  glass  of  like  description  not  framed,  but 
ihaU  be  liable  to  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  centum  ad  valornm  upon  such 
frames. 

Mr.  Hbboy.  That  is  correct  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
I  want  to  get  at  is  in  regard  to  the  large  quantity  of  glass  being  im- 
ported fiilvered  and  framed,  not  nnsilvered,  like  German  looking-glass 
plate.  I  think  the  duty  paid  on  frames  last  year  was  some  $17,000.  Of 
coarse  fliis  glass  would  have  to  be  examined.  You  can  not  know  what 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  in  the  frame  without  taking  the  frames  off. 
Thore  is  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  thing.  They  propose  to  adjust 
it,  saying  nothing  about  the  injury  to  the  manufacturers  at  all. 

There  is  another  point  about  what  happened  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
Boitatives  yesterday  that  may  create  some  confusion.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  are  going  to  fix  it.  They  proposed  to  put  optical  glass  for 
Bpeetacles  on  the  iSee  list.  What  is  optical  glass,  if  anybody  knows! 
Optical  glass  for  spectacles  is  made  out  of  common  window  glass.  It 
generally  comee  cut  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  spectacle  glasses 
would  be.  I  assume  the  fact  that  it  is  a  special  glass  made,  differing 
only  from  ordinary  window  glass  in  the  fact  that  it  is  made  colorless. 
Tl^ey  make  blue  glass,  green  glass,  yellow  glass,  and  they  make  what 
they  eaU  smokes.'  It  is  only  a  matter  of  color,  made  to  suit;  blue  is 
blue,  and  smoke  is  smoke,  and  yellow  is  yellow.  The  question  is  what 
they  mean  by  spectacle  glass.  There  is  optical  glass  in  plates ;  that  is 
on  the  free  list  now.  I  would  like  to  have  one  thing  more  on  the  free 
list,  and  that  is  prisms.  That  refers  only  to  the  shape  of  the  glass.  We 
are  importers,  and  represent  manufacturers  of  glass  on  the  other  side. 
The  tariff  simply  says  plates  and  disks,  but  leaves  out  prisms,  and  of 
coarse  it  has  got  to  pay  45  per  cent,  to  the  manufacturers.  There  is  no 
iDore  reason  why  they  should  pay  45  per  cent,  than*  any  other.  The 
amount  of  duty  would  not  be  very  much  anywa}'. 

Senator  Aldbigh;  Are  there  any  people  in  this  country  making 
optical  glass  f 

15  TAB 
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Mr.  Hebot.  No  ;  not  in  this  country.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
makers  of  it  in  the  world.  It  is  a  specialty  by  itself.  The  pieces  of 
glass  that  are  cut  off  for  waste  we  get  and  sell  for  making  spectacle 
glass  out  of.  When  that  proposition  comes  up  the  question  will  be, 
''What  is  that  and  what  do  you  intend  by  itt" 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  would  probably  let  any  kind  of  glass  in. 

Mr.  Hebot.  That  is  it  At  present  they  may  say  to  yon  that  it 
only  comes  in  in  small  square  pieces  an  inch  and  a  quarter  each  way. 
We  have  imported  glass  in  sheets  as  they  make  it  originally.  They 
have  been  reducing  it  down  in  various  ways  so  as  to  pay  as  little  duty 
as  possible. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  abroad  a  cheaper 
process  of  silvering,  so  that  it  could  be  more  easily  removed  than  this 
in  case  it  was  desirable? 

Mr.  Noel.    Perfectly  so. 

Senator  Aldbioh.    Yovl  all  agree  to  that  proposition,  do  yout 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Oh,  yes ;  of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  on  the 
free  list,  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  bow  much  we  can  save  by  wash- 
ing it  off. 

Senator  Habbis.  Are  you  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  are  silverers.   . 

Senator  Habbis.  Manufacturers  of  the  silver  that  goes  upon  mirrors  T 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  import  the  glass  and  the  materials  and  then 
place  them  together,  which  constitutes  looking-glass  plates. 

Mr.  Heboy.  We  silver  it  and  we  bevel  it. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  you  import  your  entire  material  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  All  the  material  we  use  is  imported. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  import  this  plate  and  you  import  the  quick- 
silver that  you  use  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  The  quicksilver  and  the  tinfoil. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  you  simply  put  the  quicksilver  and  tinfoil  apon 
the  plate  after  having  beveled  these  edges  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes. 

Senator  ^bbis.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  article 
is  the  material  that  you  usef 

Mr.  Heboy.  You  mean  the  whole  of  itf 

Senator  Habbis.  Yes;  your  finished  article  that  you  put  upon  the 
market.    What  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  is  the  material  f 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  depends  upon  the  size. 

Mr.  Heboy.  It  varies  very  much  with  the  size  of  the  glass  that  we 
have. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  whole  cost 
is  represented  by  the  material  used  and  what  proportion  is  represented 
by  labor.    That  is  the  exact  object  of  my  question. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Mr.  Noel,  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Noel.  It  is  fully  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heboy.  How  much  a  foot  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  mean,  Mr.  Noel,  about  half  the  cost  is  labor 
and  about  half  is  material. 

Mr.  Noel.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  what  percent- 
age of  the  cost  of  the  article  is  found  in  the  labor  and  what  percentage 
is  in  the  material  f 
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Mr.  Noel.  That  depends  upon  the  sizes.  For  instanoe;  small  suees 
eo6t  more  in  proportion  for  labor  than  the  large  ones. 

Senator  Habbis.  Bat  in  the  bringing  out  and  finishing  of  this  article 
have  you  no  average  that  wonld  enable  you  to  state  a^nt  how  much 
of  it  was  material  and  about  how  mnch  was  labor  f 

Mr.  KoBL.  On  plain  it  is  about  GO  per  cent. ;  on  beveled  it  is  fully  100 
peroenti 

Mr.  Hkbot.  Personally  I  can  give  you  all  the  details  in  items  when 
I  get  home^  but  not  here,  because  I  did  not  expect  that  question  to  be 
asked.  I  can  ten  you  how  much  the  quicksilver  costs,  how  much  the 
tin-foil  costs,  how  much  the  labor  costs,  and  how  much  all  the  details 
cost ;  but,  of  coarse,  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  labor  involved  in  the 
separation  of  these  items,  and  I  have  not  the  information  here. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  should  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  of  these 
articles  would  always  have  that  data  at  his  tongue's  end. 

Mr.  Hebot.  If  you  are  dealing  with  two  thousand  Afferent  sizes  of 
glass  can  you  have  the  proportion  and  size  of  each  kind  of  glass  at  your 
tongue's  end  f 

Eknator  Habbis.  I  should  have  a  very  accurate  idea  about  what  the 
material  costs,  and  what  the  labor  costs  to  finish  the  article. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Let  me  state  it  in  another  way.  There  is  a  piece  of  glass 
6  inches  square,  beveled  on  four  sides ;  that  is  24  inches ;  am  I  right  t 

Senator  Habbis.  I  think  your  mathematics  are  very  correct. 

Mr.  Heboy.  It  takes  four  of  these  to  make  a  square.  Multiply  that 
by  four,  and  that  is  96  inches  of  beveling.  But  take  a  pane  12  inches 
square,  and  there  are  only  48  inches  of  beveling. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  an  argument  with  you 
or  to  be  interrogated  by  you  in  respect  to  this  matter,  but  if  you  can 
furnish  a  statement  of  what  the  material  costs  and  what  the  labor  costs 
in  finishing  your  article,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  appended  to  your 
statement 

Mr.  Heboy.  I  will  have  to  get  that  from  some  person  who  attends 
to  that  department. 

Senator  Aidbioh.  You  can  give  us  the  percentage  of  cost  in  the 
smaller  sizes  and  those  of  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  Heboy.  I  suppose  the  average  would  probably  satisfy  you  as 
well 

Senator  Ai^dbioh.  It  might  satisfy  Governor  Harris  as  well,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  take  it  the  other  way — ^the  smaller  sizes  and  the  larger 
sizes. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  which  way  you  put  it.  You  can  give 
the  average  or  the  smaller  sizes  and  larger  sizes.  I  simply  want  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  la^r  and  material  in  the  product 
of  the  article. 

Mr.  Heboy.  The  cost  of  the  labor  is  an  important  item. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  amount  of  protection  have  you  nowt 

Mr.  Heboy.  On  the  silver! 

Senator  Au)BiGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heboy.  As  I  tell  you,  scarcely  anything  at  all  up  to  5  feet. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  have  1  cent  a  square  foot  up  to  sizes  16  by  24. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes;  and  2  cents  up  to  5  feet,  and  over  that  10  cents 
afoot;  but  the  men  who  are  doing  the  largest  part  of  the  business 
have  no  protection.  On  the  beveling  there  is  no  protection  at  all,  as 
it  is  now.  The  tariff  was  made  before  there  was  any  beveling  done, 
and  the  consequence  is  it  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Senator  Aij)Bioh.  In  other  words,  beveled  glass  pays  i^o  more  duty 
tton  plain  glass, 
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lb*k  Hbrot.  Beveled  glass  pays  no  mcnre  duty  than  plain  glass* 

Senator  AiiDBion.  And  yon  think  that  onght  to  be  zemediedt 

Mr.  Hbboy.  That  ought  to  be  adjusted  if  yon  are  going  to  regnlale 
the  tariff. 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is^  if  yon  are  going  to  regulate  the  tariff  to 
protect  a  particular  interest,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hebot.  To  protect  a  general  interest. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  To  treat  all  interests  f^qnitably,  you  meant 

Mr.  Heboy.  Equitably ;  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  believe  in  treating 
all  idike.  If  you  are  going  to  put  that  on  the  free  list  pat  my  artides 
on  the  firee  list;  that  is  all  I  ask. 

S(Uiator  Aldbioh.  How  much  do  you  think  should  be  added  fiur  bev- 
eled glass  f 

'  Mr.  Hebot.  If  I  were  going  to  do  it  I  would  simply  put  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  6  per  cent,  on  all  beveled  glass,  in  addition  to  the  present  duty. 
I  think,  taking  in  the  whole  cost  of  the  glass,  the  silvering  and  bevel- 
ing, it  is  an  equitable  way  of  arranging  it.  You  could  arrange  it  by 
the  square  foot;  but  that  increase  would  seem  to  be  so  great  on  small 
glass,  as  compared  with  large,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable.  Is  there 
anything  else  the  Senators  desire  to  ask  mef 

Senator  EUbbis.  No  ;  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  the  inquiry ;  I  want 
the  exact  fSEtcts. 

Mr.  Heboy.  It  is  a  matter  of  iignstice.  We  do  not  care  what  yon 
do,  fio  long  as  you  do  it  equitably. 

Nbw  York,  Jtdy  m,  1888. 

DXAB  Sib  :  In  case  your  oommittoe  should  see  fit  to  make  any  ohange  in  tho  rates 
of  doty  upon  plate-glass  as  now  existing,  in  order  that  they  be  more  anifbrm,  we 
we  wonld  suggest  the  following : 


XTotOTWlSbylS 

Jfnm  U  by  U  to  18  by  24 
From  18  by  84  to  24  by  80 
From  24  by  80  to  24  by  00 
OTer24byOO , 


We  make  this  snffgestion,  thinking  that  you  may  desire  to  take  up  this  subjeet.    If 
yon  will  examine  the  statement  showing  the  present  ad  valbrem  rates  of  duty  too 
will  find  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  very  largely  pxoteoted  and  shoula  be 
willintr  to  make  some  concession. 
X  ourS|  very  tmlyi 

HXBOT  A  MABBKHirXB. 
PerH.  CUtYELAKD, 
Hon.  JUSTXK  8.  MOBBILL, 

CMmum  Committee  on  Finamee,  XT,  8.  Senate,  WMhimgion^  D.  C. 


Nbw  York,  Jiily  10, 1888. 

DxAB  Sib:  Inclosed  please  find  the  statement  promised  your  committeey  showing 
the  proportioned  cost  of  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lookiag^lass  plates,  ss 
against  the  value  of  the  glass.  We  also  give  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  paid  by  nf 
on  the  material  used,  this  being  a  fair  average  whore  the  cost  of  the  glass  is  nearly 
uniform.  You  wiU,  however,  note  the  great  diversity  in  cost  between  the  material 
and  labor  used,'  this  beins  due  to  the  rates  of  duty  as  now  established,  which  eao  vfiy 
unequal  as  compared  witn  the  cost  of  the  glass. 
Yoursy  very  truly, 

Hbbot  d>  MA&Bmms. 

Per  H.  CUEYXLAKD. 

Hon.  Justin  8.  Mobbhx, 

CMrmm  Comm4Uee  on  Flnmum,  17.  8,  Senate^  WaMnfton,  J>,  C. 
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WHITE  LEAD,  ETC. 

Fbidat,  Jvme  29, 1888. 

Statflmont  of  B.  P.  BOWE,  tioe-pieddent  of  the  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Com* 
paay,  of  Biodklyii,  V.  T.,  and  B.  P.  BEALE,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  John  T. 
leins  ft  Brotliers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Chaibilan.  Ha^e  yon  gcutlemen  any  printed  or  written  state- 
mentSy  or  do  yon  wish  to  speak  to  ns  orally  f 

Mr.  Rows.  We  have  with  ns  a  type- written  statement  that  embodies 
about  what  we  wish  to  say. 

The  GHAiBifAN.  Yon  may  submit  that. 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  by  Messrs.  Bo  we  and  Beale: 

The  ehangae  in  the  tarifT  as  propoeed  in  the  biU  presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  if  adopted,  will  compel  us  as  well  as  all  other  manufacturers  of  the 
Mine  ^oods  to  abandon'  at  least  fonr  important  branches  of  manufacture.  Our  raw 
material  is  pig  lead ;  from  pig*  lead  we  make  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  oradge 
nioeraU  ana  white  sngar  of  lead.  * 

The  proposed  duty  on  pig  lead  is  1^  cents  per  i>ound ;  on  white  lead,  dry  or  in  oil,  2 
eents  per  pound ;  on  red  lead,  litharge,  and  orange  mineral,  1^  cents  per  pound;  and  on 
white  sugar  of  lead,  3  cents  per  i>ound. 

Pint,  &king  white  lead,  we  think  the  present  difference  in  duty  of  1  cent  per 
poond  between  white  lead,  both  diy  and  in  oil,  and  pig  lead  should  be  maintained, 
oeeaoae  of  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  and  character  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the 
nannfacture  ox  white  lead  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  foreign  countries. 
About  thiee-qnarters  of  the  labor  in  an  English  white-lead  factory  is  performed  by 
▼omen,  who  are  paid  2  shillinss,  or  50  cents,  per  day,  and  the  average  pay  of  idl  the 
labor  employed,  both  men  ana  women,  is  about  75  cents  per  day.  Agunst  this  low 
average  pay  in  £ngland  (in  Oermany  and  Belgium  it  is  even  less),  the  average  daily 
pay  in  a  white>leM  factorv  in  the  United  gtates  is  |1.70  per  day,  the  labor  being 
petfonned  by  men,  as  it  is  heavy  work  and  nnsuited  for  women.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  above  difference  in  wages  and  the  greater  cost  of  aU  manufacturing  sup- 
ges  make  the  cost  of  producing  white  lead  in  this  country  much  greater  than  in 
Europe.  It  taJces  nearly  five  months  to  convert  pig  lead  into  white  lead,  and  unless 
the  home  market  is  assured  the  business  would  not  be  worth  carrying  on,  as  home 
wiDMtitiQn  haa  reduced  the  profits  of  the  business* to  a  mere  interest  on  the  capiti^ 
napioyed. 

m  making  red  lead  and  litharge,  which  are  oxidea  of  lead,  the  same  relative  differ- 
«noe  ezista  m  labor  aa  in  white  lead,  and  as  fuel  is  an  important  element  in  the  cost 
of  both  of  these  articles  they  should  certainly  be  protected  to  the  same  extent  as  white 
Ifiad.  The  proposed  protection  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  above  the  raw  mate- 
rial (pig  lead)  wlU  compel  every  manufacturer  of  these  articles  to  close  their  works. 
In  this  country  there  is  more  corresponding  labor  on  them  than  on  white  lead.  A 
qootation  from  Ensland,  under  date  of  February  28, 1888,  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween pig  lead  andthe  manufactured  product  (red  lead)  but  23  cents  per  100  pounds, 
vhile  the  actual  expenditure  by  ns  for  labor  on  100  pounds  is  52  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  to  tills  we  have  further  to  add  the  great  difference  in  cost  of  fuel  as  well  as  other 
naiuiftetnring  supplies.  The  duty  should  certainly  be  not  less  than  1  cent  above  the 
daty  on  pig  lead. 

Chrange  mineral  is  an  advanced  product  of  pig  lead.  We  first  manufacture  white 
iMd  and  then  convert  it  into  orange  mineral  bv  neat.  In  this  process  it  loses  13  per 
oent  in  weight,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  the  proposed  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound 
will  atop  its  manuflactnre  here,  as  the  proposed  duty  on  white  lead  is  2.  cents  and  the 
■ttnofaotered  product,  orad^e  mineral,  but  1^  cents.  Orange  mineral  should  pay  a 
dafy  of  1|  cents  per  pound  above  the  auty  on  pig  lead. 
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White  sugar  of  lead  is  also  a  product  of  pig  lead.  To  make  I  poind  of  white  sagar 
of  lead  it  requires  1  pound  of  pig  lead  and  2  pounds  of  No.  8  aoetic  acid,  and  the 
proposed  duties  on  these  articles  equal  a  protection  of  6^  cents  per  pound  on  oar  raw 
materialy  and  it  is  piopoeed  to  make  the  duty  on  the  manufaotnred  product  but  3  cents. 
The  foreign  manufacturers  substitute  alcobol  for  acetic  acid,  which,  at  the  cost  to  theiF 
of  alcohol,  is  an  important  saving  over  the  use  of  acetic  acid.  The  item  of  labor  is 
again  here  an  important  factor  in  the  cost.  We  have  men  in  our  employ  to-day  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  white  sugar  of  lead  to  whom  we  pay  ^.50  per  week, 
and  these  same  men  have  worked  in  simDar  factories  in  Germany  for  iHAO  per  week. 
Should  the  tariff  bill  pass  as  proposed  it  will  certainly  compel  us  to  stop  the  manu- 
facture of  red  lead,  litharge,  orange  mineral,  and  white  sugar  of  lead,  throwing  thoo- 
sands  of  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  leave  us  in  a  questionable  position  as  re- 
gards white  lead,  and  we  ask  that  tl^e  present  relative  difference  be  observed  between 
our  raw  material  pig  lead,  and  the  manufactured  products,  as  follows : 

Above  pig  lead. 

White  lead,  dry  and  in  oil 2  cents. 

Bed  lead 2  cents. 

Litharge 2  cents. 

Orange  mineral 2  cents. 

(This  should  be  2^,  as  explained  above.) 
White  sugar  of  lead 4oent8. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  yoa  make  f 

Mr.  BowE.  We  make  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  and  oraoge 
mineral. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  dnty  on  white  lead  is  now  3  cents  a  poandf 

Mr.  BowE.  It  is. 

GDhe  Ghaibman.  And  on  litharge  3  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  AiM  the  same  on  orange  mineral  and  red  lead. 

Mr.BowB.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  called  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  rednoe  the 
duty  on  white  lead  to  2  cents  and  on  litharge  to  1^  cents ;  it  also  pro- 
poses  to  reduce  the  dnty  on  orange  mineral  and  raMl  lead  to  1^  cents  f 

Mr.  BowB.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Those  are  the  articles  that  yon  want  to  talk  aboatf 

Mr.  Bo  WE.  Yes;  red  lead,  orange  mineral,  litharge,  and  white  lead; 
that  makes  four. 

The  Ghaibman.  Just  tell  ns  what  you  want. 

Mr.  BowE.  Our  crude  material  is  pig  Jead.  We  say  nothiog.  about 
what  the  duty  on  pig  lead  should  be. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  duty  on  pig  lead  is  2  cents  a  poandf 

Mr.  BoWE.  It  is  2  cents  a  pound,  and  under  the  proposed  Mills  bfll 
it  is  to  be  1^  cents  a  pound.  So  that  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  make  a 
reduction  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  I  say  here,  fiankly, 
that  so  far  as  pig  lead  is  concerned  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  Bian- 
ufacturers  of  this  country,  under  the  proposed  changes  of  the  Mills  bill, 
can  live,  but  not  so  if  the  proposed  changes  are  made  with  regard  to  red 
lead,  litharge,  orange  mineral,  and  white  lead,  because  the  duty  on  tbe 
manufactured  product  would  be  below  that  on  the  crude  material.  Tbat 
bill  proposes  to  make  the  duty  on  white  lead  2  cents  a  pound  and  ou 
orange  mineral  1^  cents  a  pound,  and  that  loses  13  per  cent,  in  roan- 
ufacturing. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  duty  on  orange  mineral  should  be  more  than 
upon  white  lead  f 

Mr.  BoWE.  Gertainly ;  it  loses  13  per  cent,  in  manufacture. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  rea  lead  made  from  white  lead  I 

Mr.  BoWE.  No;  it  is  made  from  pig  lead ;  but  they  propose  to  give 
us  1^  cents  a  pound  protection.  Of  course  the  difference  is  too  filiglit 
above  that  on  crude  material.    We  can  not  make  it  in  this  country,  as 
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.^hie  fttetoioest  will  show  you,  on  aoooant  of  tiie  cost  of  <labor  ia 
factnriDg.    We  can  not  make  it  for  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Tfae  CUAXBMAN.  Is  red  lead  more  expensive  made  trom  pig  lead  than 
white  t 

Mr.Eow£.  Yes. 

TheCHATBMAN.  Whyf 

Mr.  Rows.  Beeanse  it  costs  more  to  make  it. 

Tfae  Ghaibmak.  They  pnt  red  lead  down  to  H  oents  a  pound,  toot 

Mr.  BoWE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  red  lead  and  orange  mineral  of  the  same  general 
qoalityt 

Mr.  £oW£.  "Soy  sir;  orange  mineral  is  of  a  higher  quality  Aan  red 
lead. 

Senator  Beck.  Orange  mineral  and  red  lead  pay  the  same  rate  of 
duty! 

Mr.  Bows.  They  now  pay  the  same  duty,  whieh  is  3  cents,  a  pound. 

Senator  Beok.  Then  red.  lead  has  an  advantage  now  over  orange 
mineral  f 

Mr.  BoWE.  Yes. 

The  Chatrman.  They  propose  to  reduce  pig  lead'  to  1  eent  a  pound t 

Mr.  BowE.  One  and  ooe-foorth  cents,  I  think. 

TheGHAiRMAN.  And  they  propose  to  rednee  the  duty  on  red  lead 
fiom  3  to  1^  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. ' 

The  CHAiBttAN.  Giving  yon  one-fourth  of  a  oent  proteotton  over  year 
raw  material  t 

Mr.  UowE.  That  is  the  proposition. 

The  Ohaibkan.  Is  there  any  loss  in  the  manttbctnref 

Mr.  BoWE.  Loss  in  weight t 

The  GHAIBMA17.  Yes ;  from  pig  lead. 

Mr.  BowE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  whole  of  itt 

Mr.  BowE.  We  use  it  all. 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  the  process  that  makes  it  costly  t 

Mr.  BoWE.  In  making  red  lead  f 

Skater  Beok.  Yes. 

Mr.  BowE.  We  take  a  ton  of  pig  lead,  put  it  in  an  oven  and  bum  it 
for  thirty -six  hours,  for  which  we  pay  18  cents  an  hour  for  burning.  It 
takes  about  three^fourths  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  burn  it.  After  it  is  burned 
it  is  taken  out,  ground  in  water,  then  put  in  a  furnace,  and  dried  again 
for  thirty-six  hours  more  for  coloring,  and  for  that  thirty  •six*  hours  we 
pay  20  eents  an  hour.  So  that  altogether  we  pnt  seventy -two  henrs 
labor  on  a  batch  of  red  lead,  besides  using  about  a  tonaad.-afhrifof 
coal. 

TheGHAiBMAN.  And  one  man  f 

Mr.  BowE.  One  employ^.  It  is  steady  work.  It  is  done  by  hand 
labor.  Bighteen  c^its  an  hour  is  paid  for  the  labor  when  the  first  oxi- 
dation takes  plaee,  and  after  that  when  it  comes  to  the  oolorioEg  the 
labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  an  hour  for  another  thirty-six  hours. 

The  Ohatuvan.  It  lakes  a  skilled  mecl^ianic  for  that,  last  l&borf 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beojc.  How  much  do  you  make  in  bulk  with  one  sum  in  tnuis- 
foiming  from  pig-lead  to  red  lead  f 

Mr.  BowE.  iJur  company  has  probably  got  as  large  an  oven  as  any 
«liher.e9iBfMiy ;  it  has  recraitly  been  pat  in.    That  will  take  About  4,000 
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pounds,  or  about  two  tons.    The  ovods  for  most  concems  are  fofr  one  ion 
or  less,  or  at  least  not  over  one  ton. 

Senator  Becol  The  larger  the  oven  of  course  the  less  labor  involved 
relatively,  as  one  man  can  attend  a  large  oven  as  well  as  a  small  onef 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beox.  Yon  might  as  well  state  what  this  orange  mineral  is, 
wherein  that  is  a  more  advanced  product,  and  In  what  regard  it  is  more 
costly  than  red  lead. 

Mr.  BowE.  In  the  first  place,  we  take  pig-lead  and  manu&ctnre  pure 
white  lead  from  it,  which  is  a  very  expensive  process.  It  takes  four 
montlis  to  manufacture  white  lead  from  pig-lead.  After  we  have  got  the 
white  lead  manufactured  we  take  that  white  lead  and  put  it  in  an  oven 
to  color  it;  it  takes  thirty-six  hours'  labor  to  color  it,  and  we  lose  from  13 
to  16  per  cent,  in  weight  after  it  has  gone  in  the  oven }  it  takes  a  matter 
of  probably  five  months  to  make  orange  mineral  from  pig-lead. 

Mr.  BbaIjE.  The  heat  dries  off  the  carbonic  add. 

Mr.  BowE.  With  the  present  duty  at  3  cents  a  pound,  or  at  least  1 
cent  above  pig-lead,  a  great  deal  more  than  half  of  the  orange  mineral 
is  imported. 

Senator  Beok.  What  do  you  use  orange  minerid  for,  principally  f 

Ibr.  BowE.  It  is  used  by  paper-makers  and  by  color  manuiiEKsturers. 
We  use  it  to  miAe  vermilion  with  for  wagon-makers.    It  is  a  bright  red. 

The  GHAiBifAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Take  a  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
of  pig-lead,  and  then  put  it  through  these  processes  for  the  manufrM^tnre 
of  white  lead,  and  how  many  pounds  of  white  lead  will  be  prodaced 
from  that  ton  of  pig-lead  f 

Senator  Beck.  Galling  a  ton  2^000  pounds  f 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beale.  The  theoretical  gain  is  22^  per  cent;  that  is,  for  100 
pounds  of  pig-lead  you  are  supposed  to  get  122j^  i>ounds  of  white  lead. 

The  GHAtBMAjy.  What  do  you  put  in  f 

Mir.  Beale.  l^othing. 

Mr.  BowE.  It  gains  in  carbonic  acid. 

Senator  Beok.  What  is  it  that  enables  it  to  gain  f 

Mr.  fiowE.  There  is  no  man  alive  to-day  who  can  tell  you  positively 
how  white  lead  is  made.  I  will  explain  the  process  as  well  as  I  can. 
Several  processes  have  been  tried  as  short  cuts  and  have  had  to  be 
abandoned.  yHie  Dutch  process  is  the  only  process  that  has  been  suc- 
cessful.   In  that  process  we  take  metallic  lead  and  melt  it. 

Senator  Beck.  That  iS|  pigleadf 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beok.  You  had  better  call  it  ^pig-lead ;  we  understand  that 
term,  and  it  is  more  familiar  to  us. 

Mr.  BowE.  We  first  run  it  into  gratings  of  the  size  of  a  saucer.  We 
take  earthen  pots,  probably  8  or  9  inches  high.  We  first  put  weak 
acetic  acid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots ;  then  we  cover  that  with  a  layer 
of  tan-bark.  That  course  is  repeated  until  there  are  ten  tiers  or  layers, 
and  it  is  then  taken  and  put  in  a  corroding  house.  It  lies  there  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  months.  The  chemical  theory  about  it  is  that  the 
acetic  acid  converts  it  into  acetate  of  lead.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
we  take  it  out  and  separate  it  and  wash  i  t.  The  lead  is  not  all  converted. 
There  is  some  portion  of  metallic  lead  left  over,  running  from  50  down 
to  40  or  30  per  cent.  After  it  is  separated  and  washed  from  the  white 
lead  that  metallic  lead  is  melted  over  again. 

The  GHAiBifAN.  For  every  100  pounds  of  pig-lead  you  produce,  yoa 
say,  122  pounds  of  white  lead  t 
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Mr.  BowE.  We  wonld  if  we  got  what  we  want— *p^ect  corrosion; 'that 
is,  we  wonld  if  we  carried  it  to  the  altimate  conclnsion,  and  kept  np  the 
melting  over  and  over  again;  bat  we  only  get  firom  {K)  to  70  per  cent  of 
white  lead  by  the  first  corrosion;  then  what  is  not  corroded  the  first 
time  has  to  he  carried  along  and  kept  and  remelted. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  red  lead  produced  in  the  same  way  t 

Mr.  BoWE.  No;  we  take  the  pig-lead  and  put  it  into  tibe  oven,  where 
it  is  melted ;  and  then  after  awhile  the  heat  is  slowed  down  and  there 
is  a  blast  of  air  comes  upon  the  molten  lead  and  oxidizes  it  on  top,  and 
a  man  dips  or  skims  off  the  oxide  or  scum  from  the  top,  and  that  is  taken 
oat  Then  it  is  ground  through  metallic  stones  and  settled  and  put  in 
an  oven  and  dri^  for  thirty- six  hours.  After  that  it  is  put  in  an  oven 
for  thirty  six  hours  again  for  coloring  by  gentle  heat,  which  turns  it'into 
red  lead. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  difference  between  litharge  and  red  leadt 

Mr.  BovnEL  The  difference  is  only  one  of  color ;  litharge  takes  thirty- 
six  hours  to  color  and  red  lead  takes  seventy-two. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  red  lead  is  more  exi>ensivet 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes;  much  more  expensive. 

Senator  Beck.  It  becomes  Utharge  in  the  process  of  becoming  red 
leadf 

Mr.  BowE.  Tes;  we  make  litharge  first,  and  from  that  we  convert 
it  by  thirty-six  hours  more  of  heat  into  red  lead. 

Senator  Beck.  And  therefore  your  skilled  labor  becomes  important, 
in  the  change  from  litharge  to  red  lead,  in  order  to  watch  the  coloring  t 

Mr.  BoWE.  That  is  it  If  you  put  an  unskilled  mau  on  the  litharge 
he  will  turn  out  a  brown-looking  product,  while  a  skilled  man  will  turn 
OQt  a  bright  red  lead.  Even  for  litharge  it  takes  skilled  labor,  but  the 
wages  are  only  18  cents  an  hour  for  the  litharge  and  20  cents  an  hour 
for  the  red  lead. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  There  are  no  new  elements  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  red  lead  different  from  those  making  litharge  f 

Mr.  BoWE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  just  a  continuation  of  the  same  process  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Tes. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  take  a  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  pig- 
lead  and  work  it  through  to  the  point  of  red  lead,  how  many  pounds  of 
Ted  lead  do  you  gain  t 

.  Mr.  BowE.  There  is  a  gain  of  about  6  per  cent. ;  it  varies  ^m  6  to  7 
per  cent,  and  some  manufacturers  have  it  down  to  5  per  cent 

The  Ghaibman.  And  still  less  for  litharge  f 

Mr.  BowE.  About  the  same ;  possibly  a  fraction  less. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  What  does  it  take  on  to  gain  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Oxygen.  Pig-lead  will  gain  22^  per  cent  It  takes  on 
carbonic  add  or  carbonic-acid  gas  and  makes  white  lead.  We  buy  our 
pig-lead  from  the  West.  But  even  after  the  2  cents  a  pound  duty  of 
1£^  we  had  to  import  pig-lead,  because  we  could  do  so  cheai>er  than 
ve  could  afford  to  buy  it  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  manufacture  any  other  lead  products  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes;  we  manufacture  acetate  of  lead. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  were  you  able  to  import  pig-lead  cheaper—- on 
aooomit  of  transportation  from  the  Westf 

Mr.  BowE.  That  was  one  element,  but  then  the  European  prices  were 
lower,  even  paying  the  duty.  If  the  reduction  is  made  as  proposed  by 
the  ^Is  bill,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  prices  of  pig-lead  in  Europe, 
laid  down  here,  and  the  prices  from  the  West  wil^  be  about  the  same. 
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It  i»  said  that  at  1|  oents  a  pound  the  Atlantic  coast  woald  have  to  be 
snpplied  by  Europe.  But^  still,  we  ask  for  nothing  in  regard  to  pig-lead, 
because  we  know  nothing  about  that.    We  buy  American  pig-lead. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  You  do  not  make  brown  sugar  of  leadt 

Mr.  BowE.  i^o,  sir ;  only  white  sugar  of  lead. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Can  you  explain  the  process  of  making  brown  and 
white  sugar  of  lead  f 

Mr«  BoWE.  I  can  not  as  to  brown,  except  theoretically,  for  we  do  not 
manufacture  it,  as  I  say ;  but  white  sugar  of  lead  we  make  practically. 

Senator  Aij)BIGH.  Then  please  explain  as  to  that. 

Mr.  BoWE.  In  making  white  sugar  of  lead  we  take  2  pounds  of 
acetic  acid  and  1  pound  of  litharge,  fh)m  which  we  produce  1  pound 
of  acetate  of  lead.  As  it  is  dissolved  we  have  to  boil  it  and  go  through 
the  regular  process  the  same  as  sugar  refiners  do,  refining  with  animal 
charcoal  or  bone-black.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  crystallize,  and  possi- 
bly the  iirocess  is  a  matter  of  sixty  days  to  bring  out  the  finished 
product  and  in  proper  crystals  after  the  boiling.  We  have  to  boil  and 
re-boily  and  ^s  I  say,  we  use  the  same  process  precisely  as  sugar  re* 
flners,  or  at  least  the  old  process.  I  do  not  know  what  process  they 
use  BOW.   'We  use  the  bone-black. 

The  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Company  has  a  man  in  its  employ  to-day 
to  whom  we  pay  $9.60  a  week.  He  tells  us  that  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  precisely  in  Germany  he  was  paid  $2.40  a  week.  Labor  is  a  veiy 
important  item  in  these  matters. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  The  difference  between  white  lead  and  white 
acetate  of  lead  is  3  cents  a  pound  in  the  matter  of  dutyf 

Mr.  BoWE.  Yes. 

Senator  Au)BIOH.  And  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  reduce  that  to  1 
oentt 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes.  With  a  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound  white  acetate  of 
lead  does  come  in  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  think  if  it  was  reduced  you  would  not  be  able 
to  make  it  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  BoWE.  We  should  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  close  our  business 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  rid  of  our  present  stock.  That  is  no  matter  of 
tiieory;  it  is  a  question  of  actual  fact. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  make  nitrate  of  lead  f 

Mr.  BoWE.  Ko,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  chemical  difference  between  brown 
acetate  of  lead  and  white  acetate  of  lead  f 

Mr.  BoWE.  My  impression  is  simply  theoretical,  because  I  do  not 
know,  that  the  brown  is  simply  the  litharge  and  acetic  acfd  dissolved 
and  crystallized,  so  that  it  looks  very  much  like  lumps  of  flue  white 
sugar. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  White  acetate  of  lead  is  a  more  important  article 
of  commerce  than  brown,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  BowE.  I  think  they  are  about  equal ;  possibly  the  sales  of  brown 
may  be  larger. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  white  acetate  of  lead  used  for  chiefly  t 

Ifo.  RoWE.  It  is  used  by  druggists  and  calico  printers. 

The  Ohaibman.  Sugar  of  lead  is  white  acetate  of  lead  1 

Mr.  BoWE.  Yes ;  brown  aud  white  sugars  of  lead  are  both  acetates 
of  lead. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  think  the  red  lead,  orange  mineral,  and  litharge  are 
things  which  cut  into  us  most  deeply  Just  now,  and  if  we  could  only  keep 


tbe  leUUive  difference  between  pig  lead  and  those  oxides  as  it  stands 
at  present,  it  woald  be  a  good  idea. 

Seoator  Aij)Bioh.  Do  yoa  make  any  suggestion  aboat  rates  t 

Mr.  Rows.  We  suggest  the  maintenance  of  the  present  difference 
between  the  manufactured  product  and  our  crude  material  (pig-lead), 
bat  we  do  not  say  what  pig-lead  should  be;  we  only  desire  that  the 
present  relative  difference  should  be  maintained. 

Tbe  Chairman.  That  is,  maintain  the  difference  of  1  cent  a  pound! 

Mr.  EowE.  Yes.  I  think  probably  at  three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound 
on  white  lead  we  could  probably  go  on  and  make  lead  in  this  country; 
tb^re  is  no  doubt  about  that.    But  red  lead  costs  more  than  white  lead. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  orange  mineral  you  would  not  make  at  all  t 

Mr.  Bows.  No,  i^ir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  should  the  rate  be  on  orange  mineralt 

Mr.  BowE.  It  should  be  half  a  cent  above  red  lead. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Both  orange  mineral  and  white  lead  ought  to  be 
one-half  a  cent  higher  than  red  leadf 

Mr.  Howe.  Yes. 

Seoator  Beoe:.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  use piglead  to  make 
m\  lead;  bqt  they  have  got  to  convert  the  pig-lead  into  white  lead 
before  they  begin  the  process. 

Mr.  BowE.  While  red  lea<l  costs  more  than  white  lead,  the  gain  on 
vbite  lead  is  22}  per  cent,  above  pig-lead.  In  other  words,  take  100 
pooods  of  pig  lead  and  that  will  produce  122}  pounds  of  white  lead. 
That  gain  is  a  very  important  item.  I  got  quotations  from  Eligland  in 
February,  1888,  in  regard  to  pig-lead  and  red  lead ;  the  difference  was 
23  cents  for  the  manufactured  product  of  red  lead.  The  Mills  bill  pro- 
poses  to  give  25  cents.  Add  25  cents  to  that  23  ceots  and  it  makes 
^ceuts,  while  the  cost  of  la^or  of  making  100  pounds  is  52  cents. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Both  you  gentlemen  make  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Bealb.  ]S^ot  entirely. 

Mr.  fiowE.  We  are  a  small  committee,  and  possibly  young  men  to 
be  sent  here  on  this  business. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  are  mature  enough. 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes,  we  are  in  age.  We  represent  probably  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  led  and  white 
lead. 

Senator  Audbioh.  Do  you  use  any  foreign  pigleadf 

Mr.  BowB.  We  have  been  compelled  to  do  so  at  times,  but  not  very 
often.  I  think  during  the  year  188d  we  probably  bought  from  400  to 
^  tons  when  we  were  compelled  to  do  so  on  account  of  some  comer 
^  the  piglead  market  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  these  white  lead  people  at  Saint  Louis  and  Ghi- 
c^  have  any  advantage  over  you  in  the  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes ;  they  have  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  BowE.  They  have  their  pig.lead  at  home.  They  can  send  their 
^Ins  product  East,  but  we  can  not  return  ours  West  without  loss.  In 
Saint  Loais  they  have  the  raw  material  at  home. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  your  manu£actnre  is  c^efly  distributed  in 
New  England  and  near  the  sea-board  f 

Mr.BowE.  Yes;  in  New  England  and  along  the  sea-board;  that  is 
aboat  it. 

Mr.  Beale.  Linseed  oil  enter»  largely  into  the  mann&ctnre  of  white 
i€^  and  they  also  have  their  seed  in  the  West.  So  that  in  addition 
to  a  very  large  American  crop  of  seed  this  year  they  have  the  advantage 
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of  having  their  pigJead  atr  home,  and  so  that  makes  it  ahnost  impossi- 
ble for  eastern  manofactarers  to  compete  with  the  western. 

Mr.  BowB.  I  do  not  think  any  mannfaotorer  in  tiiis  eoimtcy  nses 
anything  bat  linseed  oil. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  linseed  oil  made  from  anything  else  bnt  flax- 
seed! 

Mr.  Beale.  No  ;  the  seed  from  Galcntta  are  called  linseed,  bnt  the 
American  crop  is  called  flaxseed;  they  are  about  the  same  thing,  how- 
ever. 

The  OnAiBHAN.  I  think  the  American  seed  is  a  little  fatter,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes.  We  bny  the  seed  to  sell  the  oil.  It  is  always 
cheaper  than  seed  fh)m  India. 

The  Ohaibman.  Ton  bny  the  linseed  firom  India  and  mannfactaie 
the^oil  itself  f 

Mr.  Beale.  We  bny  the  linseed  and  manufactnre  the  oil  for  the  par- 
pose  of  getting  the  best  oil  for  onr  lead,  and  we  have  done  so  constautly 
fbr  the  bust  twenty  years. 

The  OHAiBifAN.  Could  yon  not  buy  the  flaxseed  in  the  West'  and 
press  it  for  the  oil  f 

Mr.  &EALE.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Beale.  We  do  that,  bnt  I  say  we  do  not  grind  that  oil  in  oar 
lead. 

The  GHAmifAN.  Why  not  f 

Mr.  Beale.  Because  we  think  we  want  to  use  a  uniform  oil ;  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  we  can  not  bny  the  flaxseed  from  the  West 
at  a  price  that  would  equal  the  price  of  the  seed  from  India.  Most  of 
the  years  the  India  seed  is  the  most  expensive,  but  we  prefer  it  for  oar 
grinding:  we  think  the  oil  is  of  a  little  better  quality  ai^d  has  more 
body,  altnough  the  American  seed  we  have  for  sale  at  certain  seasons. 

Mr.  BoWE.  Unlike  Mn  Beale,  we  like  the  American  seed. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  do  you  buy  it  f 

Mr.  BoWE.  It  is  crushed  in  Kew  York,  but  the  seed  comes  from  the 
West.  We  formerly  used  oil  crushed  from  Galcutt%  seed,  and  I  remem- 
ber the  first  time  we  ground  American  oil  we  expected  that  one  oil 
would  come  back  on  our  hands  and  that  we  would  be  abused  for  send- 
ing it  out,  but  it  was  not  so;  and  finally  we  have  got  faith  enough  in  it 
to  rather  prefer  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  linseed  oil  was  put  upon  the  free  list  how  mach 
difTerence  would  it  make  in  the  cost  of  red  lead  f 

Mr.  BoWE.  Very  little.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  linseed-oil  maker,  bnt 
I  think,  from  what  I  understand,  the  linseed  oil  men  could  live.  In 
grinding  1,000  pounds  of  white  lead  we  use  about  10  gallons  of  oil,  and 
the  difference  would  not  be  10  cents  a  hundred,  I  think,  to  the  white 
lead  manufacturer,  if  it  was  free. 

The  GHAiBifAN.  Not  a  difference  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  ponudt 

Mr.  BowE.  No,  sir.  So  that  that  would  hardly  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Beale.  We  can  import  seed  from  India  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  cheaper  than  we  can  get  it  from  the  West. 

Mr.  BovTE*  There  is  a  very  short  crop  in  the  West. 

Senator  Beck.  Last  year  nearly  everything  failed  on  account  of  the 
dry  season.    We  raised  no  tdbacco  hardly,  and  no  flax. 

The  Ghaibman.  Suppose  that  both  linseed  oil  and  linseed  were  on 
the  free  Ust,  how  do  you  think  you  would  get  on  then  f 

Mr,  Beale.  Then  it  would  be  entirely  a  question  of  wages. 
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The  Chaibhan.  You  think  the  oil  would  be  imported! 

Mi^Beaxs.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  we  ooold  compete,  for  our  wages 
are  so  much  heavier  here  than  there.  In  fact,  I  think  wages  are  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  oar  mannfactures.  I  have  had  some  of  the  largest 
maonfactarers  in  England  to  come  over  to  onr  works  and  pass  through, 
and  they  expressed  their  opinion  freely,  saying  tiiat  the  only  difference 
tLey  could  see  really  was  the  wages. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  there  a  large  profit  on  linseed-oil  last  year  t 

Mr.  Bealb.  a  fair  profit,  not  very  large.  But  then  yon  mnst  con- 
sider that  for  five  or  six  years  past  no  manufacturer  hardly  has  got  3 
per  cent  ou  his  investment.  This  year  it  has  been  better,  but  has  not 
been  enough  better  to  induce  others  to  go  into  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  either  of  you  gentlemen  grind  zinc  t 

Mr.  RowB.  My  firm  does* 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  duties  on  zinot 

Mr.  BowB.  We  buy  both  French  zinc  and  American  zinc.  We  have 
to  bay  French  zinc  because  it  is  different  from  the  American,  and  I 
believe  is  a  product  from  spelter,  while  the  American  zinc  is  made 
from  the  ore.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  that  will  have  the 
French  zinc  where  they  want  something  painted  very  white. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  You  buy  oxides  f 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes ;  both  American  and  French.  I  think  the  duty  is 
1^  cents.  We  use  both  French  and  American  zinc.  Some  dealers  mix 
tbem  half  and  half,  and  the  consumer  thinks  it  is  perfectly  good,  and 
indeed  it  is  very  good.  They  have  improved  their  processes  in  France 
very  much  for  making  zinc.  I  see  that  our  statement  submitted  bears 
no  signature.  If  desired,  we  will  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  lead  mana* 
fikctaiers  whom  we  represent. 

The  GHAiBiEAir.  You  submit  it  as  representing  a  number  of  maou- 
factarers  f 

Mr.  BOWB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  your  signature. 

Sraator  Albbich.  Do  you  manufacture  anything' else  in  the  way  of 
colors  t 

Mr.  BoWB.  No,  sir ;  nothing  but  what  I  have  stated.  I  want  to  say 
right  here,  that  the  paint  manufacturers  are  very  much  exercised  in  re» 
gard  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mills  bill,  and  would  like  very 
much  to  have  a  chance  to  appear  before  you  gentlemen.  I  refer  to  the 
oolor  painters. 

Senator  Axdbich.  Does  Mr.  Harrison  represent  any  of  those  gentle- 
ment 

Mr.  BowB.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harrison,  the  president  of  the  Ohemicid 
Mannfacturers'  Association,  I  may  say,  is  a  manufocturer  of  white  lead, 
led  lead,  litharge,  and  orange  mineral,  and  is'  thoroughly  posted,  and 
I  will  indorse  anything  he  says.    Mr.  ]Beale  will  say  that. 

Mr.  Bbalb.  Yes :  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  BowB.  Mr.  Harrison  is  thoroughly  posted. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  Is  there  any  combination  or  trust  in  your  bud- 
ne88t 

Mr.  BowE.  There  is  no  combination. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Ko  trust,  then,  6f  course. 

Mr.  BowE.  Tftere  may  be  a  trust  including  a  very  few,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  product  is  made  outside  of  any  trust. 

Mr.  Bealb.  There  is  no  combination  or  trust  in  my  business  at  alL 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  combination  or«tmst  among  linseed- 
oil  mannfiacturers  f 
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Mr.  Beale.  Our  Ann  is  not  in  any.    . 

]iCr.  Bows.  The  balk  of  tke  white  lead  is  made  outside  of  all  trusts 
and  oombinations.    It  is  made  on  the  open  market 

The  Ohatoman.  Is  the  price  low f 

Mr.  Be ALB»  Very  low ;  there  is  almost  no  profit  in  it. 

Mr.  BOWB.  It  is  very  low.  If  you  were  to  go  to  the  mannfactarers 
of  white  lead  in  this  country  and  say  to  them  that  yon  would  guaranty 
them  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment  of  their  capital  for  the  la»t  five  years 
and  take  the  profits  of  their  business  off  their  hands  for  it,  every  man 
would  jump  at  it^  and  get  this  capital  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages. 
And  yet  some  people  say  that  we  are  getting  rich  and  making  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money,  I  wish  somebody  who  wants  to  get  rich  would 
buy  us  out. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  suppose  your  business  is  subject  to  fluctuations  f 

Mr.  BowB.  The  fluctuations  have  been  all  one  way  for  the  last  few 
years.  The  tendency  has  been  downward  all  the  time.  Sometimes  we 
axe  kurge  buyers  of  pig-lead,  and  we  may  have  to  borrow  $50,000  from 
a  bank.  On  that  we  have  got  to  pay  5  per  cent,  or  perhaps  6  per  cent., 
whOe  an  Englishman's  capital  only  costs  him  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Beale.  Western  manufiE^turers  have  had  such  great  facilities 
for  transporting  their  surplus  stock  to  the  East  and  having  their  ma- 
terial right  at  home,  they  have  been  able  to  enter  into  very  strong  com- 
peUtioa  with  us. 

Mr.  Bows.  What  prevents  us  from  doing  business  and  making  a 
profit  is  the  cost  of  labor.  Oar  pay-roll  is  in  Uie  neighborhood  of  |1,700 
or  $1,800  a  week,  while  an  Englishman's  pay-roll  is  only  about  $800  to 
seeore  the  same  result.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chatkman.  And  the  difference  you  give  to  your  laborers  t 

Mr*  BowB.  The  difference  goes  to  our  men. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  grind  Paris  white  f 

Mr.  BoWE.  No,  sir ;  these  color  men,  as  I  say,  would  like  to  appear 
t)efore  you. 

The  Ohaibmak.  We  are  going  to  have  Mr.  Harrison  before  us;  why 
can  not  he  tell  us  all  about  it  t 

Mr.  BowB.  He  can.  He  would  have  been  a  first-rate  man  to  come 
with  us.  He  is  a  great  deal  bett^  talker  than  either  of  us.  He  is  a 
color-maker  and  thoroughly  wM  posted.  1  do  not  know  oi  aoy  man 
better  calculated  to  give  you  facts  and  figures  than  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Har- 
rison.   Is  there  anytiiing  more  we  can  say  f 

The  Ohaoocak.  No  ;  you  have  said  enough. 

Mr.  BowE.  I  hope  we  have  not  tired  you ;  we  have  simply  stated 
fiuits. 

The  Ohaib|CA1?.  You  have  ffiven  as  some  valuable  i]|fi>rmation. 
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Fbiday,  July  6,  1888. 
STATEMEHT  OF  ETHAH  ALLEH  DOTT, 

« 

Of  Doijf  f  McFarlaHy  manufacturer$  of  surface'Coated  papers.  No,  70  Duane  street ,  New 

York. 

Mr.  Doty  read  the  following  to  the  sabcommittee : 

Nbw  York,  July  5. 1888. 
To  the  Moncrable  Committee  on  Fhianoe  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

Gentlcscbk:  The  undersized,  representing  the  American  mannfacturers  of  sur- 
face-coated papers  and  card-board,  respectfully  represents: 

That  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated  papers  and  cards  is  largely  carried  on  by 
some  twenty-five  different  firms,  with  a  capital  of  several  millions  of  dollars  and  em- 
ploying about  two  thousand  hands.  The  budness  consists  in  taking  paper  as  made 
by  the  paper-mills,  coating  its  surface  with  various  colors,  glazing,  decorating,  eui- 
boflfliDg  or  printing  it,  as  needed,  for  the  purposes  of  paper-box  makers,  printers, 
«tc.,  or  pasting  it  with  other  sheets  to  form  card-boards.  This  business  being  largely 
a  prodnet  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff  laws, 
and  the  goods  are  by  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  rated  in  the  act  of  March 
3, 1683,  section  2502,  under  schedule  M,  as  *'  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for,'^  or  as 
''  manufactures  of  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

Under  this  classification  it  is  held  that  while  surface-coated  papers  shall  pay  a  duty 
of%  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  if  those  papers  shall  by  an  additional  process,  involving 
more  labor,  be  printed  or  cut  into  strips,  stamped,  pasted  into  card-board,  or  other- 
wise changed,  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  but  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  discrimi- 
nation against  labor  certainly  could  not  have  been  intentionally  inserted  in  the  law, 
and  we  presume  results  from  the  adoption  of  the  classification  of  the  older  tariff  lawn, 
the  same  phraseology  having  been  used  in  the  tariff  law  of  1861  and  previous  acts, 
28  veil  as  in  all  subsequent  acts,  though  in  the  mean  time  new  conditions  have  arisen 
and  new  industries  have  sprung  into  being.  During  the  war  and  until  the  rt'sump- 
tion  of  specie  payments,  the  competition  with  foreign  papers  was  but  little  felt,  aud 
rahseqaeutly  it  was  not  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  our  manu- 
factories. 

Since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  by  the  act  of  1883,  the  foreign  manufacturers  have 
parchased  here  sample  machines  and  reproduced  them  abroad,  so  that  now  our  coiii- 
iwtition  is  almost  entirely  with  German  and  Belgian  surface-coated  papers,  made  on 
machines  similar  to  ours  and  produced  by  labor  which  receives  as  compensation  less 
than  one-third  the  amount  paid  here  for  the  same  work.  We  have  to  meet  this  com- 
petition not  only  as  against  this  great  disparity  in  wages,  but  using  raw  paper,  which 
18  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  aud  colors  that  are  protected  in  many  cast's  by  a 
dnty  eqnal  to  60  and  80  per  cent,  of  their  values,  the  result  being  that  eibnsiderable 
iiQportations  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  at  rates  that  we  can  not  meet,  an<l 
which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  our  business.  While  we  may  employ  our  cap- 
ital perhaps  in  other  more  productive  fields,  we  can  not  think  that  Congress  can  per- 
mit the  labor  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  papers  to  be  degraded  to  the  con- 

Tk^  of  that  in  the  manufactories  abroad  whose  competition  we  haye  to  meet. 

The  three  elements  which  enter  into  our  manufacture  are : 

(1)  Paper  as  it  comes  from  the  paper-mills. 

(2)  Colors  and  dyes,  with  which  we  coat  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

^3)  The  labor  required  in  the  various  processes  of  coating,  polishing,  decorating, 
and  otherwise  preparing  the  goods  for  the  market. 

In  diflferent  varieties  of  our  goods,  the  proportion  of  each  item  varies  with  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  paper,  the  expense  of  the  different  colors,  and  with  the 
cnaracter  of  labor  required  in  the  varying  processes,  but  for  general  i)urpose8  they 
^ay  he  considered  as  of  equal  importance  and  cost. 
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Paper  for  oar  nee  is  protected  by  a  dnty  of  25  per  cent.  The  domestio  paper  costfl 
us  from  44  to  8  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality  nsed. 

Prices  in  England  are  probably  no  lower,  but  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  where  oni 
competitors  manufacture,  the  papers  are  20  to  25  per  cent,  lower  on  some  grades  at 
least ;  though  the  quality  of  the  papers  there  differ  so  much  from  ours  that  a  direct 
comparison  is  not  easy. 

The  duty  on  our  dyes  and  colors  varies  with  each,  running  from  20  to  80  per  cent 

The  cost  of  our  labor  here  is  easily  from  three  to  four  times  that  of  the  Gterman  and 
Belgian  factories  we  compete  with.  Several  of  our  emyloy^s,  who  previous  to  xht 
present  year  worked  for  six  and  eight  years  at  the  same  Vork  in  the  Aschaffeubtiro 
Bunt  Papier  Fabrik  at  AscbaffenDurg,  Germany,  assure  us  that  the  wagea  there  foi 
ten  hours'  work  on  the  coating  machine  was  13.H  marks  per  week,  equal  to  about  $:i.'M 
of  our  currency.  On  the  same  machine,  and  same  character  of  work,  oar  employesi 
receive  $12  to  $16  per  week.  The  same  ratio  holds  out  through  the  other  departmentd 
of  our  factory.  Engineer  and  machinist,  whotn  we  pay  (21  per  week,  receive  there  *2q 
marks,  equal  to  $4.76.  Calendar  hands,  that  we  pay  il2  to  $16  i!et  week,  received 
there  15  marks,  equal  to  $3.57.  A  trained  workman  sufficiently  expert  to  run  a  simply 
machine  receives  at  the  German  factories  10  marks  per  week,  equal  to  #2.38  of  cud 
money.  In  the  Belgian  factories,  the  same  man  would  receive  but  9  francs  per  weekj 
equal  to  about  $1.80.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  these  workmen  do  not  live  at^ 
our  workmen  do ;  they  simply  subsist.  In  our  factory  we  have  some  who  have  bet^q 
with  us  tweuty-nve  or  thirty  years  and  many  others  lor  half  that  time  ;  it  would  be 
useless  to  ask  these  men  to  live  as  the  workmen  do  abroad ;  they  have  been  traiut^l 
up  to  a  better  style  of  living.  [ 

Without  actual  statistics  at  hand,  I  estimate  the  surface- coated  paper  and  card  in-; 
dnstries  to  employ  about  twenty-five  hundred  employ^  directly  in  their  factories,  M 
say  nothing  of  several  hundred  more  who  are  indirectly  affected  as  jobbers  andl 
dealers  in  those  goods  through  the  country.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  I  est!-' 
mate  at  not  less  than  $4,500,000  per  annum.  This  industry,  which  has  increased  to 
these  dimensions  frora  very  small  beginnings  in  1860,  has  developed  its  own  market, 
and  seeks  now  the  protection  necessary  to  hold  it.  Every  item  entering  into  the  cont: 
of  our  plant,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  are  of  course  much  greater  here  than  abroad.! 
aiul  this  cubauces  the  cost  of  ourgoods.  | 

111  a  statistical  table  published  in  the  number  of  February  11  of  "BradstreetV,"! 
which  is  received  as  the  best  authority  on  this  class  of  statistics  in  the  financial  quar- 
tei-s  of  our  city,  it  is  shown  that  while  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  duty  on  the  total 
imports  in  Class  D  (manufactured  articles  ready  for  consumption)  has  been  increased! 
slightly  in  the  years  1884  to  1887,  under  the  tariff  of  1883,  over  the  years  IBefO  to  lt?83, 
that  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  almost  alone  has  borne  the  very  serions  reduc-; 
tion  of  over  one-third,  namely,  from  an  average  of  34 i^  per  cent,  in  the  years  18i!ji>-'t<3 
to  2 If  }>er  cent,  in  the  years  1884-'87.  This  redaction  is  largely  due  to  the  auacconnta-  ] 
ble  chnuge  effected  in  the  tariff'  of  1883  on  '^manufactures  of  paper,"  which  were  r«v| 
duced  from  35  to  15  per  cent,  dnty,  then,  in  common  justice  to  our  own  as  well  as  to 
several  other  iodustries,  it  should  not  have  been  altered. 

A.s  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  reason  why  these  industries  should  have  been  ^ 
singled  out  for  attack,  or  of  any  other  industry  that  has  been  benefited  by  it,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  a  clerical  error,  though  a  very  serious  one  for  us.  It  is  to  correct 
this  error,  at  least  on  our  own  manufactures,  that  we  have  petitioned  Congress,  but 
we  also  desire  to  have  the  duty  on  our  goods  si>ecifically  fixed  by  name,  that  they  ; 
may  not  be  dependent  on  the  decisions  of  appraisers,  w^ho  at  present  admit  some  as 
paper  at  25  per  cent.,  and  others  as  manufactures  of  paper  at  15  per  cent. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  auai*ters  that  we  should  look  for  reliefto  a  reduction 
of  the  dnty  on  our  raw  niaterials.  But  our  investigations  have  shown  us  that  the 
mills  which  produce  the  grades  of  pop^  that  we  use — the  grades  commonly  known  as  ; 
news  and  book  papers— can  not  suffer  any  further  reductions  without  seriously 
reducing  their  labor.  Our  colors  are  compounded  from  so  many  different  dyes,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  encroach  on  a  hundred  industries  to  effect  any  serious  re- 
duction in  that  quarter.  As  we  do  not  understand  this  to  be  the  policy  of  your  coin- 
mi  tteo,  we  do  not  consider  it  further. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives  contains  a  clanse  1 
reading  '  ^  Surface-coated  paper,  and  all  manufactures  of  which  surface-coated  pap<^r  ' 
is  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for,   and  card-board '^  shall  i^y 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem.    This  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  propost'i^ 
the  same  or  less  duty  on  our  finished  goods  than  is  proposed  on  the  raw  material  in  1 
use ;  which  is  the  substance  of  our  complaint  against  the  present  tariff.     But  it  also 
leaves  in  force  a  very  objectionable  paragraph  in  the  present  tariff,  viz :  Schedul** 
M,  paragraph  802,  **  Paper,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  mate 
riul,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  15  per  centum  ad  valorero." 

ThiH  paragraph  is  unjust  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  lithographic  and  other  piint- 
ers  and  to  several  other  trades.     It  enables  unscrupulous  importers  tointroduoe  goods  ; 
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of  dmilar  make  to  onra  under  other  oameR,  sach  as  leatherette,  feltine,  etc.,  olaimiiig 
them  as  *'  mannfactiues  of  paper."  aod  subject  to  duty  of  but  15  per  cent.  It  en- 
ables the  imnorter  to  put  finished  lithocraphio  prints  here  at  15  per  cent,  while  the 
American  lithographer  must  pay  a  much  greater  duty  on  his  raw  material. 

It  is  onr  judgment  that  two  clauses  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativee  by  Hon.  Samnel  J.  Randall  would  meet  the  approbation  of  all  the  inter- 
ests ioYolTed  in  thia  subject — ^manufacturers,  snbmanufacturers,  aud  consumers— and 
that  its  adoptipn  would  save  dispute  and  litigation,  as  well  as  undervaluation  under 
these  sections,  We  ask  therefore,  as  a  matter  justice  to  our  trade,  that,  in  any  bill 
Tonr  oommtttee  may  propose,  in  the  schedule  relating  to  paper  aud  its  product  there 
be  added  theae  clauses : 

"Mannfactnres  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"Papers  known  commercially  as  surface -coated  papers  and  manufactures  thereof, 
card-boards,  albumenized  and  sensitized  papers,  lithographic  prints,  from  either  stone 
or  zinc,  bound  or  unbound  (except  illustrations  in  printed  books),  aud  all  articles 
prodnced  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  grant  us  the  relief  we  ask,  I  remaip. 
Respectfully, 

Ethan  Allkn  Doty, 
(Doty  &  McFarlan,  70  Duane  street,  New  York.) 

Senator  AijoriCh.  ELave  yoa  anything  special  to  add  f 
Mr.  Doty.  There  is  one  point  I  woald  like  specially  to  call  attention 
to. 
Senator  Aij>bxoh.  Proceed  in  yonr  own  way. 
Mr.  Doty.  In  the  present  tariff  law  there  is  this  provision : 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  material,  not  specially 
ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  nnderstand  that  the  Mills  bill,  as  introdaced  in  the  Hoase,  does 
not  modify  that  at  all. 

Senator  Albrioh.  We  intend  to  revise  or  recommend  some  change 
of  that,  of  coarse. 

Mr.  Doty.  That  is  so  completely  out  of  accord  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  tariff  that  it  works  great  injustice,  aud  it  is  especially  so  now  in  re- 
gard to  onr  goods,  because  importations  are  made  the  same  as  ours,  but 
under  other  names. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  rate  have  you  to  suggest  for  "  manufact- 
ores  not  otherwise  provided  fori'' 

Mr.  Doty.  We  would  certainly  suggest  25  per  cent.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  other  things,  and  I 
suppose  25  per  cent,  would  not  interfere  with  the  other  trade.  The  pe- 
culiar wording  of  that  clause  permits  a  certain  amount  of  undervalua- 
tion. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  f 

Mr.  Doty.  The  suggestions  on  that  point  are  embodied  in  that  pa- 
per which  I  have  read.  In  connection  with  paper  I  submit  a  book  of  sam- 
ples showing  the  grade  of  goods  made  and  the  stock  from  which  they 
are  made. 

Senator'ALDBiGH.  Are  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Randall  bill 
satisfactory  to  you  I 

Mr.  Doty.  They  are  satisfactory  to  us.  I  appear  here  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Henry  H.  Collins,  representing  the  entire  trade  of  surface- 
coated  paper.    I  think  Mr.  Collins  has  something  to  say. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HEVBT  H.  COLLIHS, 

President  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company,  527  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  Bimply  want  to  call  attention,  in  connection  witli  Mr. 
Dot.v's  statement,  to  this  book  of  samples  of  six  sheets  of  imported 
paper  and  to  another  book  of  samples  of  six  other  sheets  of  paper  made 
by  ourselves. 

Senator  Aldrich.  This  sample  is  for  photographers'  use  f 

Mr.  Collins.  For  photographers'  use.  I  also  show  yon  specimens 
of  a  German  card  and  our  card  made  oat  of  that  paper.  That  German 
stock  comes  in  for  less  money  than  this  can  be  sold  for. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  evidently''  wrong. 

Mr.  Doty.  That  must  have  been  a  clerical  error. 

Senator  AlDbigh.  I  have  no  doubt  our  committee  will  adopt  your 
clasitications  and  make  such  corrections  and  such  modifications  as  seem 
to  be  proper. 

Mr.  Doty.  And  we  shall  be  glad  if  they  will  do  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  Mr.  Collins! 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Everything  you  want  to  present  to  us  is  incorpo- 
rated in  these  papers  f 

Mr.  Collins  submitted  the  following: 

To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

As  manufacturers  of  paper  card-boards  and  on  behalf  of  that  industry,  we  beg 
leave  to  call  your  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  act  of  1883,  Schedule 
M.  We  quote  the  paragraph  which  covers  our  manufactures :  "  Paper,  inanafactnres 
of,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  material,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  act  of  1874,.  Schedule  M,  reads :  '*  Manufactures  of,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem."  Further,  in 
the  same  schedule  (M)  of  the  act  of  1883,  paper  boxes  are  rated  at  35  per  cent,  and 
our  manufactures  at  i5  per  cent.,  while  the  raw  material  used  in  each  case  is  of  the 
same  kind  and  taxed  in  the  same  schedule  at  the  same  rate. 

This  erroneous  classification  and  unequal  rate  of  duty  works  serious  injustice  to 
our  industry.  This  injustice  will  be  seen  referring  to  the  accompanying  exhibita, 
illustrating  the  process  of  manufacture.  In  number  1  we 'have  six  slips,  cut  fnmi 
sheets  of  paper  23  by  29  inches,  rated  in  Schedule  M,  act  of  1883,  as  '*  aU  other 
paper  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem/' 
In  number  2  we  have  a  finished  card,  which  is  made  by  pasting  together  six  sheet*; 
of  paper,  forming  a  sheet  of  paper  card-board  23  by  29  inches,  which  is  then  enameled 
with  a  pigment,  then  cut  to  shape,  then  covered  on  edges  with  gold  leaf. 

The  materials  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture  being  rated  in  the  act  of  18S3 
(with  the  exception  of  the  gold  leaf,  which  is  rated  at  W  per  cent.)  at  25  per  cent., 
the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the  raw  materials  (number  1)  and  the  tinisheil 
product  (number  2)  is  60  per  cent.;  50  per  cent,  of  which  difference  represents  the 
nome  labor,  left  entirely  unprotected  by  the  present  tariff. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  act  .will  still  further  appear  by  comparing  number  2 
with  number  3,  an  import-ed  German  paper  card.  The  materials  or  these  two  cards 
are  substantially  the  same,  l)ut  the  raw  material  of  number  2  is  taxed  at  25  per  cent., 
the  German  card  (number  3)  at  only  15  per  cent.  This  is  contrary  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  underlying  principle  of  the  act,  namely,  the  highest  duties  where  labor  is 
the  important  factor: 

As  a  classification  of  our  manufactures  may  appear  to  you  desirable,  we  wuuld 
respectfully  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following : 

'*  Paper  card- boards,  3S^  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

This  classification  is  believed  to  be  correct  and  the  duties  suggested  no  higher  tbaa 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  against  A  rapidly-increasing  foreign  competition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturijsg  Company, 
Henry  H.  Collins, 

Fresidehi. 

Pbiladklphia,  July  5,  1888. 


PAPER. 

PeiDAT,  July  6, 1888. 

SlilEKEIT  OF  HOH.  WILLIAM  WHmNG,  H.  C.  FSOH  HASSACHU- 

SETTS. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  the  paper  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  everything  except  manufactures  of  paper.  They 
'\K  uoi  satisfied  with  that,  because  paper,  which  pays  a  duty  of  25  per 
fent,  is  manufactured,  and  then  they  import  it  and  pay  a  duty  of  25 
jHjrwnt;  and  the  i)eople  who  manipulate  it  or  cut  this  paper  in  one 
m  or  another  bring  it  in  on  a  duty  of  15  per  cent. ;  and  on  that  point 
oar  people  are  not  satisfied. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  heard  the  surface-coated-paper  people 
tliis  moFDiDg  as  to  the  reasons  upon  which  they  think  there  ought  to  be 
aD  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty.    They  ask  for  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  WhitiKG.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  30  or  35  per  cent.  That  is 
substantially  all  I  have  to  say  now.  I  should  like  35,  but  I  think  30  is 
a  fjiir  figure. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  proposition  which  we 
have  embraced  in  a  skeleton  bill  before  us:  "Books,  including  blank 
books  of  all  kinds,  pamphlets  or  engravings,  bound  or  unbound,  photo- 
^aphs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  and  all  printed  matter  not  specially 
♦'numerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem."  Would 
that  be  satisfactory  to  the  paper  people  ! 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  we  have  a  provision  for  surface-coated  paper, 

«bich  we  have  made  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  this  suggested  bill. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion,  you  understand.    Then  follows  this :  "  Paper- 

bangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards,  writing-paper,  drawing- 

[wper,  filtering-paper,  letter-press  copying-paper,  and   all  other  paper 

Dot  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem." 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  putting  it  down  5  cents. 
Senator  Aldbigh.  The  next  provision  is :  "  Paper,  unsized,  or  sized, 
or  glued,  suitable  only  for  use  as  printing  paper,  15  per  cent,  ad  va- 

lorem.'* 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Senator  Albbich.  The  next  provision  is :  "  Sheathing  paper,  10  per 
^^t  ad  valorem."  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  ?  You  think 
tiie  rate  on  paper-hangings  and  letter-press  paper  and  writing-paper 
should  be  25  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Twenty-five  per  cent.    That  is  what  it  is  now,  aad 

that  ig  a  pretty  small  rate  of  duty. 
Senator  Aldbich.  Are  these  descriptions  satisfactory  to  you  I 
Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  so.    Where  have  you  book  paper;  for  instance, 

sach  paper  as  they  use  in  the  publication  of  magazines  ? 
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Senator  Albeioh.  That  would  be  printing-papery  woald  it  not  Y 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  are  two  classifications  und^r  the  present; 
book  paper  20  per  cent,  and  newspaper  printing-paper  15  per 
am  sorry  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  book  paper  20  per  cent^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  think  thebook^aper  ought  to  be  pat  lo  "with 
writing-paper. 

Mr.  WkiTiNa.  It  might  come  in  at  a  little  less  rate  of  duty,  l>eoa.use 
there  is  less  labor  connected  with  it.  Of  course  they  would  he  ^la«i  to 
have  it  put  at  25  per  cent.;  but  it  is  now  25  per  cent.,  and  I  think:  tbe 
paper  manufacturers  are  satisfied.  The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  I'eciuce 
printing-paper  for  newspapers  to  12  percent.,  and  they  have  reduced  the 
rate  on  writing-paper. 


WOOD  PULP. 

Fbidat,  July  %  1888. 
STATEMEBT  OF  JOHV  C.  HEWTOV,  OF  HOLTOKE,  MASS. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  understand  you  want  to  make  some  statements 
to  the  committee  in  regard  to  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  Are  you  yoorself  a  manufacturer  of  wood  pulp  f 
Mr.  Xkwton.  Yes. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  And  you  represent  the  other  manufacturers  f 

Sir.  Newton.  Yes;  we  represent  the  other  manufacturers  of  wood 
pulp. 

Senator  Au>BiOH.  Make  any  statement  you  desire. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  will  submit  this  condensed  statement  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Wood'pulp  fiber* 

Tariff  was  rednced  in  1883  from  20  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Price  of  wood-pnlp  fiber  in  1883  wae^  ground  wood,  $^0  per  ton,  at  10  per  ceot.,  |5 
per  ton  duty;  and  chemical  wood,  |100  per  ton,  at  10  per  cent.,  $10  per  ton  duty. 

Price  of  wood-polp  fiber  in  1888  is,  ground  wood,  $33.34,  at  15  per  cent.  Duty  same 
tt  paper,  15  per  cent.,  $5  per  ton ;  chemical  wood,  $66.67,  at  15  per  cent,  duty,  $10  per 
ion. 

Labor  is  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  $5  and  $10  per  ton.  Gives  less  than  25  per  cent, 
protection  to  American  labor,  while  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  America  are 
more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  foreign  countries. 

We  propose  the  following :  Wood  fiber  for  paper  makers'  use,  gronnd-pnlp  fiber,  $5 
per  ton ;  chemical-pulp  fil^r,  $10  per  ton,  dry  weight. 

I  can  make  any  statement  desired  in  amplification  of  these  different 
points,  to  emphasize  what  is  stated  therein.  This  reduction  that  was 
made  in  1883,  cntting  this  dnty  right  in  the  middle,  &om  20  per  cent, 
down  to  10,  resnlted  in  the  abandonment  of  over  $2,000,000  worth  of 
property. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  rates  that  yon  suggest  on  wood  pnlp  are  an 
increase  of  about  10  to  15  x>er  cent. 

Mr.  Nbwton.  The  rate  we  propose  on  wood  pulp  yields  just  the  same 
protection  per  ton  that  10  per  cent,  duty  did  on  the  prices  existing  at 
the  timd  of  that  reduction  in  1883.  The  price  of  ground  wood  pulp 
was  then  $33.33  per  ton. 

Senator  Aij>bich.  No  ;  it  was  $50  in  1883. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes ;  excuse  me,  it  was  $50  a  ton  in  1883.  At  10  per 
cent  that  yidded  $5  per  ton  for  protection. 

Senator  ALiBBIOh:.  When  you  say  prices  what  do  you  mean;  foreign 
prices! 

Mr.  Newton.  No  ;  we  mean  the  current  prices  in  this  country. 

Senator  Axbbioh.  The  duty,  you  know,  is  assessed  on  the  foreign 
price. 
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Mr.  Newton.  I  know  that  i8  so,  and  the  foreign  price  at  that  time 
was  substantially  the  same  as  it  is  now. ' 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  foreign  price  now  ! 

Mr.  Newton.  At  the  present  time  they  have  cut  it  down,  and  where 
they  are  able  to  bring  it  in  and  pay  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
prices  at  which  they  invoice  it  they  can  undersell  us. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  know  what  the  foreign  price  isf 

Mr.  Newton.  The  foreign  price  to-day  of  ground  wood  pulp  is  $25 
per  ton. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  the  duty  they  pay  is  $2.50! 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes ;  and  the  foreign  price  ranges  from  $50  to  $75, 
according  to  the  quality. 

Senator  HisoooK.  From  what  country  or  locality  is  the  wood  pulp 
brought  in  here! 

Mr.  Newton.  Largely  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  There 
were  twenty- two  mills  erected  in  those  countries  last  year  for  producing 
this  chemical  fiber,  and  they  are  sending  it  into  this  country  in  such 
rapidly  increasing  quantities  this  year  that  it  is  very  evident  that  be- 
fore twelve  months  go  by  the  mills  in  this  country  producing  that  fiber 
will  have  to  abandon  the  business  entirely.  It  is  the  most  threatened 
industry  that  exists  in  this  country  to-day.  The  company  that  I  am 
connected  with  are  now  considering  a  proposition  to  erect  a  mill  in  New 
Brunswick,  whereby  we  can  produce  the  fiber  there  and  bring  it  into 
this  country  under  the  existing  duties  and  save  very  largely  over  any 
cost  that  it  can  be  produced  for  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  would  the  saving  consist  off 

Mr.  Newton.  In  the  cost  of  labor,  it  is  ail  labor. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  t 

Mr.  Newton.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  dutiable  articles  used  in 
producing  this  chemical  fiber,  such  a«  soda  ash,  and  felts  and  wire 
cloth,  and  unless  some  relief  can  be  had  in  that  branch  of  industiy  in 
this  country  I  can  not  see  any  opportunity  for  it  to  stand  up  and  exist 
against  foreign  competition. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  the  importations  increasing  ? 

Mr,  Newton.  Last  year,  1887,  they  doubled  on  1886.  The  first  thiree 
months  of  this  year  the  importations  showed  double  the  amount  of  im- 
portations of  the  year  previous,  pro  rata  per  month,  and  for  the  next 
month  following  they  doubled  up  on  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
))ro  rata. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  foreign  value,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  of  wood  ptilp  of  all  kinds,  on  the  basis  of  the  im- 
portations of  1887,  *was  a  trifle  over  a  cent  a  pound,  or  about  $20  a 
ton. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  fiber  can  not  be  produced  for  less  than  $40  a 
ton — the  sulphide  pulp. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  suppose  that  estimate  includes  both  chemical 
and  mechanical  pulp? 

Mr.  Newton.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  importations  consist  of  this 
sulphide  pulp  that  can  not  possibly  be  produced  for  $40  a  ton  in  this 
country,  and  still  they  sell  it  for  $20.  We  have  had  the  smartest  men 
we  could  hire  following  that  matter  up  for  months,  and  we  can  not  get 
any  head  or  tail  to  it,  or  any  relief  or  any  prospect  of  relief,  by  proper 
valuation  of  that  article. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  importations  for  1887  were  about  60,000,000 
pounds.  What  is  the  amount  produced  in  this  country ;  have  you  any 
idea? 
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Mr.  Newton.  Yes ;  I  have  got  it  right  here,  just  exactTy  what  it  is. 
The  amount  produced  in  this  country  of  ground  wood  fiber  is  226,000 
tons,  and  of  chemical  wood  fiber,  112,500  tons ;  the  value  of  the  ground 
wood  fiber  is  $5,625,000,  and  of  the  chemical  fiber  the  value  is  $6,750,000* 

Senator  Ai^dbich.  You  have  a  large  portion  of  the  market  yet. 

Mr.  Newton.  But  they  are  taking  it  away  from  us  fast. 

Senator  Ax.dbigh.  You  say  the  importations  prior  to  1887  were  very 
mach  less. 

Mr.  Newton.  They  double  every  year,  and  this  year  they  are  more 
than  doubling. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  mean  since  when  f 

Mr.  Newton.  Since  the  coming  in  of  1888. 

Senator  Ax.bbtgh.  What  do  the  newspaper  people  say  about  doub- 
ling the  duties  on  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  This  chemical  fiber  does  not  affect  the  newspapers  at  all. 

Mr.  Whiting.  This  sulphide  pulp  is  really  a  new  kind  of  pulp  that 
lias  been  discovered  and  manufactured  for  the  first  time  within  a  few 
years,  and  that  is  the  pulp  that  has  increased  in  quantity.  There  is  not 
mQchof  that  used  in  newspapers. 

Mr.  Newton.  !Now  the  investment  in  this  article  by  itself  is  over 
85,500,000  in  France. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Which  kind  do  you  say  it  is  they  are  importing 

DOw!- 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  the  chemical  fiber. 

Senator  HisGOGK.  And  practically  the  chemical  product  was  unknown 
when  the  tariff  of  1883  was  passed  ! 

Mr.  Newton.  There  was  none  brought  in  here  in  1883  when  that  bill 
wag  passed.  At  that  time  we  were  exporting  chemical  pulp  to  some  ex- 
tent, sending  it  to  France,  although  at  a  loss.  The  thing  has  turned 
completely  around. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Now  your  present  tariff  makes  no  discrimination 
between  the  two  f 

Mr.  Newton.  No  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  returns  of  the  cus- 
tom-house that  they  are  sliding  this  chemical  paper  right  in  there  on  a 
ground- wood  valuation. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  would  it  do  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  twb  classes,  and  leave  one  at  10  per  cent.,  as  it  is  now  f 

Mr.  Newton.  The  trouble  with  any  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  tinder- 
valnation. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Suppose  you  put  a  specific  duty  on  chemical  pulp 
fiber,  and  leave  the  other  where  it  is.      • 

Mr.  Newton.  The  trouble  would  be  about  that  that  they  might  say 
that  the  chemical  fiber  was  the  ground  wood  fiber,  and  bring  it  in  just 
the  same  as  they  are  doing  now. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  it  not  easy  of  detection  t 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  it  is  if  you  can  get  there  and  see  it ;  but  we  have 
iM)t  been  able  to  get  any  investigation. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  is  no  reason  for  any  investigation  now,  be- 
caase  they  are  both  classified  together. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  is  a  reason,  because  they  undervalue  it  now. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  understand.  But  suppose  we  leave  the  ordinary 
^ood  fiber  precisely  as  it  is  now  and  put  a  specific  duty  in  chemical 
wood  fiber  ! 

Mr.  Newton.  That  would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  this  industry. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Of  course  we  can  defend  a  duty  on  a  new  industry 
A  great  deal  better  than  we  can  increase  the  duty  on  an  old  industry. 
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M^.  BTewton.  We  propose  for  paper  makers'  use,  gronnd  pulp  fiber  10 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  chemical  pulp  fiber  $10  per  ton  dry  weight. 
On  $10  a  ton  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  difficulty  to  defend  it  on 
its  merits. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  m^ke  this  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Kewton.  According  to  the  location  of  the  plant,  running  firom 
$60  to  $70  per  ton  absolute  cost  in  this  country. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Fifteen  per  cent,  would  be  $9  a  ton  on  $6Q. 

Mr.  ITewton.  Yes ;  that  is  reckoning  no  return  on  the  iuTestment 
when  I  say  $60  to  $70  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  selling  price  t 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  selling  for  $75  a  ton. 

Setiator  HisoocK.  The  foreign  article  is  selling  for  $75  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh;  It  must  be  very  much  undervalued  to  come  in  at 
1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  comes  in  in  all  sorts  of  shapes;  some  bleached  and 
some  unbleached.  It  gives  a  great  chance  for  undervaluation  if  they 
choose  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Newton.  Some  of  it  is  selling  for  $100  a  ton.  The  best  quality 
made  in  Khode  Island  is  selling  for  a  little  over  $100  a  ton.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing is  selling  for  that  now. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  you  say  bleached  so  much  and  unbleached 
so  much. 

Mr.  Newtton.  That  would  meet  a  point  that  might  be  well  to  put  in, 
because  there  is  a  difference  of  $20  a  ton  between  bleached  and  un- 
bleached all  the  time — $20  to  $25  a  ton  in  the  absolute  cost  of  doing  it 
and  in  the  shrinkage  and  loss. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  could  you  stand  on  the  unbleached,  if 
bleached  was  put  at  $10  a  ton. 

Mr.  Newton.  Unbleached  would  stand  $7.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Hisoooe:.  Is  there  any  other  distinction  except  that  of  bleached 
and  unbfeached  f 

Mr.  Whiting,  There  is  soda  pulp  and  sulphide  pulp. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  This  description  will  cover  any  other  form. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  Suppose  we  should  make  it  $7  and  $9  f 

Mr.  Whiting.  Ten  dollars  is  small  enough  on  the  bleached. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Ten  dollars  on  that  and  $7  on  the  unbleached  f 

Mr.  Newton.  It  should  be  $7*50.  The  only  other  suggestion  I  have 
to  make  is  to  put  a  specific  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp. 


Fbib  A  Y,  July  6,  ]  888. 

STATBltEHT  OF  KAHLOH  J.  WOODBUFF,  OF  NEW  TOBK 

On  page  20  strike  out  lines  275  and  276,  leaving  the  tariff  on  wood 
screws  as  in  the  present  law ;  or  if  some  change  is  required,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  redaction  in  duty  on  screws.  Provided  the  duty  remains  on 
screw  rods  in  coils  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  as  in  the  present  law, 
the  following  changes  can  be  made  on  wood  screws: 

Screws,  eomraonly  called  Wood  screws,  2  inches  and  over  in  length,  5  cents  per 
poand;  1  inch  and  leas  than  2  inches  in  length,  7  cents  per  pound;  over  one-half  and 
less  than  1  inch  in  length,  10  cents  per  pound  ;  one-half  and  less  in  length  14  cents 
per  pound. 

The  change  in  specific  rates,  as  above  stated,  will  reduce  the  duties 
OD  screws  6  i>er  cent,  on  the  average  from  the  present  rates. 

WIRE  AND  ITS  PRODUCT. 

Insert  on  page  20,  line  281,  following  the  word  ^^  ad  valorem,''  <'ox* 
copt  on  screws  commonly  called  ij^ood  screws." 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

Satttedat,  July  7, 1888. 

Mr.  James  Oampbell^  president  of  .the  Window-Glass  Orgs^ization  of 
the  United  States,  appeared  before  the  sabcommittee  and  introdnced 
the  following  named  gentlemen,  who  "were  delegate  from  the  places 
named :  Simeon  F.  Putney,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. ;  Paul  Griner,  Canastota^ 
N.  Y. ;  Charles  Ireland,  Canastota,  IS.  Y. ;  P.  Victor  Maire,  Canastota, 
N.  Y. ;  William  Youmans,  Canastota,  N.  Y. :  Jesse  D.  Perkins,  Ithica, 
K  Y. ;  Henry  Synar,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Daniel  Winters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
L.  L.  Conaway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Hudson  Swearer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
Arthur  Falkner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  William  H.  Slicker,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
representing  Pittsburgh  and  the  West;  William  A.  Wallace,  Millville, 
N.  J. ;  Joseph  Biggins,  Millville,  K".  J. ;  Charles  WUtrie,  Millville,  N.  J. ; 
William  Leach,  Malaga,  N.  J. ;  Emil  Goutere,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  Al- 
phonso  Getsinger,  Bridgeton,  ]N.  J. 


STATEMEHT  OF  MS.  JAKES  CAHPBELL. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  you  gentlemen  interested  in  anything  but 
window-glass  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nothing  else  but  window-glass.  The  delegation 
here  represents  the  window-glass  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Cylinder  window-glass,  unpolished,  is  a  manufacture  natural  to  the 
United  States,  because  all  materials  required  exist  in  widely  extended 
territory.  The  manufacture  is  largely  developed,  and  the  capacity  of 
fornaces  now  existing  is  greater  than  the  total  consumption  of  both 
American  and  imported  glass.  These  furnaces  are  distributed  through 
fifteen  St-ates,  as  follows: 

Massachusetts 1 

New  York 17 

New  Jersey 25 

Pennsylyania 44 

Delaware 2' 

Maryland 9 

WestVkginia 2 

Ohio 28 


Indiana U 

Illinois •.^... 8 

Michigan 1 

Wisconsin 1 

Missoari 2 

Kansas 1 

Wyoming  Territory 1 


Total,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  furnaces  in  fifteen  States  and 
Territories. 

From  eight  to  nine  thousand  skilled  workmen  employed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  window-glass  there  is  no  machinery  used 
whatever.  It  is  all  done  by  hand.  There  is  no  patent  and  no  im- 
provement. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  true  both  of  this  country  and  of  Belgiam 
and  other  competing  countries. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Window-glass  is  made  the  same  the,  world  over; 
there  is  no  patented  machinery  anywhere  to  produce  more  glass.  It  ia 
all  done  by  hand. 
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• 

I  herewith  sabmit  to  yoa  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  tariff  on  window- 
glass,  aDd  reasons  why  it  shoold  not  be  reduced  as  proposed  by  the 
Mills  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

First.  The  present  tariff  schediUe  on  common  window-glass  adopted 
in  1S42.  At  that  time  24  by  30  inches  in  common  window-glass  was  as 
large  as  was  made  anywhere  in  the  world,  while  at  the  present  time 
there  is  common  window-glass'  made  as  large  as  50  by  76  inches,  and 
the  schedale  that  wonld  apply  to  common  window-glass  forty-six  years 
ago  will  not  answer  as  a  criterion  in  determining  as  to  what  is  a  just 
and  fair  measure  at  the  present  time,  the  snrronndings  of  the  case  are 
80  mach  changed  in  the  period  of  forty-six  years. 

Second.  There  waa  a  redaction  of  the  tariff  on  window-glass  in  1883, 
and  since  the  redaction  the  importation  of  window-glass  has  increased 
very  materially  thereby  increasing  the  revenue  in  the  Treasury  from 
this  sonrce  $1,250,000  greater  than  for  the  same  period  before  that  date. 

Third.  The  workingmen  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  have  had 
to  work  for  less  wages  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
in  1883,  and  from  the  large  increase  in  the  imported  article  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  same.  Even  at  the  present  time,  with  the  present  duty, 
ODe-fourth  of  the  glass  consumed  in  this  country  is  imported'  from 
Europe.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  with  a  decrease  in  the  duty 
these  imports  would  increase,  and  also  as  a  natural  result  the  imported 
article  woold  displace  that  made  at  home,  and  must  of  necessity  cause 
the  workmen  to  lay  idle  or  suffer  a  further  reduction  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition  from  the  imported  article. 

Fourth.  The  wages  in  Europe  in  this  industry  are  exceedingly  low. 
Two  years  ago,  while  passing  through  Belgium  on  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  Window-Glass  Workers*  Organization,  I  saw 
women  wheeling  in  coal,  carrying  in  glass  in  the  sheet.  Their  wages 
ranged  from  $2  to  $3  per  week,  while  here  in  America  this  class  of 
work  is  performed  by  men  whose  wages  range  from  $9  to  $12  per  week, 
and  about  the  same  ratio  of  difference  prevails  in  all  the  skilled 
branchea  of  the  industry  between  the  prices  paid  in  Europe  and 
America.  I  feel,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  with  a  reduction  of  35  per 
cent,  as  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  the  difierence  will  have  to  be  met 
by  a  large  reduction  in  the  matter  of  wages  by  the  workmen  in  the 
window-glass  industry  of  this  country. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  imported  merchan- 
dise for  the  years  of  1886  and  1887,  you  will  find  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  importation  of  window-glass  for  the  year  1887 :  Glass  of  the 
dimensions  of  10  by  15  inches  amounted  to  14,117,875  pounds,  valued  at 
$319,798.94 ;  value  per  unit  quantity,  .023;  ad  valorem  rate,  60.71.  The 
price  of  the  glass  of  the  10  by  15  inches  ranges  from  $9.50  up  to  $14.50 
per  box.  The  amount  imported  in  the  class  that  runs  from  24  by  30 
inches  up  to  50  by  76  was  17,608,435  pounds,  valued  at  $466,603.55, 
valne  per  unit  of  quantity,  .026 ;  ad  valorem  rate,  108^. 

The  price  of  the  glass  in  the  24Jt)y  30  inches  up  to  50  by  76  ranges 
from  $15  up  to  $76  and  upwards  per  box.  The  value  of  unit  of  quan- 
tity in  the  10  by  15  inches  is  2.3  cents,  and  the  price  does  not  go 
above  $14.50.  The  24  by  30  inches  up  to  50  by  76  is  valued  at  2.6  cents, 
which  only  makes  a  difference  of  three-tenths  cents  per  value,  while 
the  price  runs  from  $15  to  upwards  of  $76  above.  There  is  imported 
of  the  class  of  24  by  30  inches  up  to  50  by  76,  3,490.560  pounds  more 
than  there  was  of  the  10  by  15  inch  grade,  and  is  only  valued  at  $146,804.61 
more  than  the  cheaper  glass.  For  what  reason  it  is  done,  no  one  can 
dispute  it  is  underyaluation  in  order  to  make  the  ad  valorem  duty 
higher. 
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If  the  Mills  bill  ahoold  become  a  law^  with  the  low  wages  in  Europe, 
the  cheapness  of  ocean  freights  between  Europe  and  America,  with  a 
35  x>er  cent,  redaction  in  the  tariff  duties,  there  will  be  no  other  alterna- 
tive for  the  American  workmen  but  to  accept  a  reduotion  in  wages  or 
surrender  the  market  to  the  goods  imported  from  abroad. 

As  before  stated,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  window-glass  consumed 
in  this  couQtry  is  imported,  and  from  the  above  statement  of  facts  there 
IS  no  doubt  but  what  the  tariff  should  be  increased  in  order  to  better 
foster  and  protect  home  industry. 

These  facts  that  I  have  stated  I  feel  can  not  be  successfully  oontro- 
verted,  and  I  submit  them  to  you  for  your  careful  consideration. 

The  duty  on  window-glass  being  specific,  of  course  they  pay  the  duty, 
but  by  undervaluing  the  goods  it  makes  the  ad  valorem  rate  run  up 
much  higher,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing  the  interests  of  these  people  over  there : 


INmeDslODB. 


24  by  30 
20  by  80 
16  by  24 
10  by  15 


Ad  valorem  rate  on 
window-glaaa. 


1884/ 


78.80 
74.18 
65.09 
62.87 


1887.  t 


PerotnL 

108.  SO 

100.21 

93.11 

60.71 


Per  cent, 
ofinorease. 


Value   per    unit    of 
quantity. 


4* 
16 


1864. 


.026 
.020 
.082 
.087 


1887. 


.028 
k480 
.08S 


of  de- 

* 

01 


u 

31 
31 
29 


*Page40»1884.  tPaceiO,  1881. 

Prcpo9ed  tariff  anoi/linder  and  oomnum  mndovh-glasSf  unpoUahed, 

Cents  per  pound. 

Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches  square .--  If 

lOby  15tol6Dy24inoliessqaare l| 

16  by  25  to  20  by  30  inches  square •  2f 

20  by  90  to  24  by  36  inches  square 2| 

24  by  36  to  30  by  50  inches  square 3i 

30  by  50  to  40  by  60  inches  square * 3^ 

All  above  40  by  60  inches  square *. :....  3f 

Prio64m  ofwindow-gloM  adopted  Ify  the  National  WindatD-Glasa  AasowttUmoftke  United 
States,  Waehington,  D,  C,  January  18,  1868.    Ground  glase  a  special t]f. 


Prioea  onrrent,  per  box  of  50  feet. 


§1 


25 
40 
60 
64 

00 
70 
80 
84 
00 
04 
100 


6x 
11 X 
18  X 
16  X 
26x 
26x 
26  X 
80x 
80x 
34X 
86x 


8to 
14  to 
22  to 
36  to 
28  to 
86  to 
46  to 
52  to 
66  to 
68  to 
60  to 


10x16. 
16x24. 
20x30. 
24x30. 
24x86. 
26x44. 
H0x60. 
30x64. 
34x66. 
84x60. 
40x00. 


Single. 


$10.60 
11.50 
15.50 
16.50 
17.76 
10.00 
21.00 


$0.00 
10.76 
14.00 
15.00 
16.25 
17.50 
10.50 


r 


$8u50 
10.26 
13.00 
13.50 
14.75 
15.25 
17.00 


$8.00 

0.75 

12.50 


Doable. 


$18L00 
16.00 
20.50 
22.00 
25.00 
26.00 
28.00 
80.00 
81.00 
82.60 
86L00 


$12.60 
15.00 
lOlOO 
20.76 
23.00 
26.00 
26.50 
2&00 
80.00 
8t00 
88.80 


$1L00 
18.50 
18.00 
18.76 
21.00 
22.60 
28.76 
25.26 
27.0$ 
2&00 
90.00 


a 


$10.00 
12.00 


Siiea  above— $10  per  box  extra  for  erery  6  inohes. 

An  additional  10  per  oent  will  be  charged  for  all  glass  more  than  40  Inohee  iride.  AH  aiiei  aho«« 
62  inohes  in  length,  and  not  making  more  than  8l  united  inohes,  will  be  oharged  in  the  84  naitsd 
inohes  biacket. 


TABIFF   STATEMENTS. 


Friee-Uot  of  window^UuOt  ete. — Continued. 

Price  per  box  of  50  feet. 

PrioA  per  liiigle  Bght. 

Single. 

Double. 

1 

Single. 

Doable 

■ 

Sites. 

Aa. 

A. 

10.00 
9.00 
9.00 

B. 

Aa. 

▲. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

a 

Aa. 

A. 

I 

6z  8. 

tlO  KA 

$8.60 
8.50 
&50 

10.07 
.10 
.12 

10.06 
.08 
.10 

$0.06 
.08 

.  .10 

7x  9.*   Olra 

8x10. 

io.:i0 

'$i3.'oo' 

iii'eo* 

*$ii.'o6 

faie 

$6.' 14* 

ia 

12. 

10i50 

*9.00 

8.50 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.18 

.17 

13. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00 

.16 

.14 

.13 

.10 

.10 

14. 

10.50 

9.00 

8.50 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.21 

.20 

15. 

10.60 

6.00 

&50 

laoo 

12.50 

11.00 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.22 

.21 

W./   10.50 

9.00 

a  50 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00 

.10 

.17 

.16 

.24 

.23 

18.     11  SO 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.82 

.30 

20.     11.60 

10.75 

10.25 

IG.OO 

IS.  00 

13.60 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.86 

.84 

9x11 

10.50  , 

9.00 

aso 

laoo 

12  50 

11.00 

.15 

.13 

.12 

.18 

.18 

13. 

10.50 

0.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.60 

11.00 

.16 

.14 

.13 

.20 

.10 

13. 

10.50 

0.00 

a5o 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.21 

.21 

14. 

10.M 

9.00 

8.50 

13.00 

12.50 

ILOO 

.10 

.16 

.15 

.23 

.22 

15. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00. 

.20 

.17 

.17 

.25 

.24 

18. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13. 00 

12.50 

11.00 

.21 

.18 

.17 

.26 

.26 

18. 

1L50 

10.75 

10.!!5 

laoo 

15.00 

laso 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.36 

.84 

► 

». 

1L60 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.60 

.20 

.27 

.26 

.40 

.38 

22. 

11.60 

10.76 

10  25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.82 

.80 

.20 

•45 

.42 

10x12. 

laso 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00 

.18 

.15 

.16 

.22 

.21 

13. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.60 

11.00 

.20 

.17 

.16 

.25 

.23 

14. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.60 

11.00 

.21 

.18 

.17 

.25 

.25 

15 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13  00 

12.50 

11.00 

.22 

.10 

.18 

.28 

.27 

16 

1L60 

10.75 

ia25 

laoo 

15.00 

ia5o 

.26 

.24 

.28 

.36 

.34 

18. 

1L60 

10.76 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.29 

.27 

.26 

.40 

.88 

10.     11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

16.00 

13.50 

.30 

.28 

.27 

.42 

.88 

ao. 

1L50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.32 

.30 

.20 

.45 

.42 

22. 

U.ZO 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15  00 

laso 

.35 

.33 

.32 

.40 

.46 

24. 

1L50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

18.50 

.30 

.36 

.85 

.54 

.50 

as. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.60 

.42 

.30 

.37 

.58 

.54 

28. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.45 

.42 

.40 

.62 

.58 

loxao. 

11.50 

10. 7.5 

10.25 

l&OO 

15.00 

13.60 

.48 

.45 

.43 

.67 

.63 

32. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.68 

.61 

.67 

.00 

.85 

34.    15.£»0 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

10.50 

laoo 

.74 

.67 

.62 

.08 

.03 

35.     15.50 

14.00 

1X00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.78 

.70 

.65 

1.03 

.08 

38     15.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.82 

.74 

.60 

1.08 

1.03 

4«. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.  .'^0 

19.50 

laoo 

.87 

.78 

.73 

1.14 

1.00 

42. 

ia50 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

.08 

.80 

.80 

1.30 

1.23 

U. 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

1.38 

1.30 

46 

25  00 
25.00 
2.).  00 
13.00 

23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
12.  .'^O 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
11.00 

L67 

1.67 

1.70 

.24 

L44 

1.54 

1.65 

.23 

48.' 

SOL 

".'20* 

.17 

"'."ie" 

1U12. 

10.50 

"'i'.io' 

"'8.56' 

14. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.25 

.23 

.22 

.35 

.32 

15. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16  00 

l&OO 

18.50 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.37 

.35 

l«.i    11.60 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

laoo 

1X.50 

.20 

.27 

.25 

.40 

.37 

18. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25r 

10.00 

15.00 

laso 

.32 

.30 

.28 

.44 

.41 

19 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.84 

.32 

.30 

.48 

.4,5 

30 

1L60 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.35 

.33 

.32 

.40 

.46 

22. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.60 

.30 

.36 

.35 

.54 

.50 

l\   "'^ 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 
15.00 

13.50 

.43 

.40 

.38 

.60 

.56 

M.    a  60 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

13.50 

.46 

.43 

.41 

.64 

.00 

28 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

laoo 

13.50 

.60 

.47 

.45 

.70 

.66 

30 

flUk 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

2a  so 

19.50 

laoo 

.71 

.64 

.60 

.04 

.80 

32 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

10.50 

laoo 

.78 

.70 

.65 

1.08 

.08 

34;  15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

10.50 

laoo 

.82 

.74 

.60 

1.08 

1.03 

36 

-    I&SO 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

10.50 

laoo 

.87 

.78 

.73 

1.14 

1.00 

33 

iA 

•    15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20. 5U 

10.50 

laoo 

.02 

.83 

.77 

1.21 

1.15 

40 

-    16.50 

16.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

1.04 

.04 

.85 

1.88 

1.30 

44 

1660 

15.00 

13.  SO 

22.00 

2a  76 

ia75 

L04 

.04 

.85 

1.38 

1.30 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2a  00 
13.00 

23.00 
2:1.00 
23.00 
25.00 
12.50 

21.00 
21.00 
21.  oo 

22.60 
11.00 

1.67 
1.70 
1.70 
2.00 
.26 

1.54 
1.65 
1.66 
1. 03 
.25 

40 

48 



SO 
12x12 

a 

14 

IK 

■  "liw 

"9.06 

"aso 

"'."ii" 

"'is 

"."17* 

11.60 

10.75 

.  10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.25 

.24 

.23 

.35 

.33 

11.60 

la  75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.  .^O 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.38 

.35 

JJ-    11.50 

2-;  J1.56 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.20 

.27 

.26 

.40 

.38 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

16.00 

13.60 

.31 

.20 

.27 

.43 

.40 

10.75 

10.26 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.34 

.32 

.31 

.48 

.45 

10.75 

10.  25 

16.00 

l.'i.  00 

13.50 

.36 

.34 

.32 

.50 

.47 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.30 

.36 

.35 

.54 

.50 

10.  7.'> 

10.25 

16.00 

1.5.00 

13.  .50 

.43 

.40 

.88 

.60 

..56 

10.75 

10. 25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.  .50 

.40 

.43 

.41 

.04 

.60 

tea  \   il.fiO 

10. 75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.50 

.47 

.45 

.70 

.66 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.53 

.40 

.47 

.73 

.60 

£6, 

Y^60\ 

14.00 

13.00 

2a  50 

10.60 

18.00 

.78 

.TO 

.66 

1.03 

.08 

256 


TARIFF  STATEMENTS. 


Price-list  of  wiudow-gUus,  etc, — Contioued. 


Pxtoe  per  box  of  60  feet 

Prioe  per  ain^  Ught 

S 

Single. 

Doable. 

Single. 

Doablew 

Sizes. 

B^ 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

A  A. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

s 

12x32. 

$16.60 

$14.00 

$13.00 

$20.60 

$10.50 

$]&C0 

$0.82 

$0.74 

$0.69 

$1.08 

$1.08 

$6.05 

19 

34. 

16.60 

14.00 

18.00 

20.60 

19.60 

laoo 

.87 

.78 

.73 

1.14 

1.09 

LOO 

18 

36. 

16.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

10.60 

18.00 

.92 

.83 

.77 

1.21 

1.15 

L06 

17 

38. 

16.60 

14.00 

18.00 

20.60 

19.50 

18.00 

.97 

.88 

.82 

L20 

L22 

L13 

16 

40. 

16.50 

16.00 

13.60 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

1.10 

1.00 

.90 

1.47 

L39 

L25 

15 

42 

16.50 

l&OO 

13.60 

22.00 

20.75 

18.76 

1.18 

LOS 

.97 

1.58 

L49 

1.34 

14 

44 

25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
16.  o6 

23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
25.00 
25.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

21.00 
21.00 
21.(0 
22.50 
22.50 
25.25 
25. 25 
25.25 
2U.25 

L79 

1.93 

1.08 

2.17 

2.17. 

2.73 

2.73 

3.00 

3.00 

1.65 
1.77 
1.77 
2.09 
2.09 
2.55 
2.65 
2.80 
2.80 

LSD 
1.62 
1.C2 
L88 
L88 
2.30 
2.30 
2.53 
2.53 

14 

46. 

13 

48 

13 

60. 

12 

32. 

12 

64. 

11 

66. 

n 

68. 

10 

60. 

10 

13x16. 

11.60 

10,75 

10.25 

15.00 

18.50 

.32 

.80 

.28 

.44 

.41 

.37 

37 

16. 

1L60 

10.76 

10.25 

16.00 

16.00 

18.60 

.83 

.81 

.80 

.46 

.43 

.80 

33 

18. 

11.60 

ia76 

10.25 

16.00 

16.00 

13.60 

.38 

.85 

.84 

.62 

.49 

.44 

31 

20. 

1L60 

10.76 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.42 

.39 

.87 

.68 

.64 

.40 

23 

22 

11.60 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

18.60 

.40 

.43 

.41 

.64 

.60 

.54 

25 

24. 

11.60 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.60 

.47 

.45 

.70 

.66 

.50 

23 

13x26 

11.60 

10.76 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.65 

.62 

.49 

.77 

.72 

.05 

21 

28. 

16.60 

14.00 

18.00 

20.60 

19.60 

l&UO 

.78 

.70 

.65 

1.08 

.98 

.00 

20 

SO. 

16u60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

10.60 

l&OO 

.82 

.74 

.69 

1.08 

1.08 

.05 

19 

32. 

15.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

10.60 

18.00 

.92 

.83 

.77 

1.21 

1.16 

L06 

17 

34. 

16.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.60 

l&OO 

.97 

.88 

.82 

1.29 

1.22 

L13 

16 

36. 

16.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

19.60 

laoo 

1.04 

.94 

,  .87 

1.37 

1.30 

1.20 

15 

38 

16.60 

15.00 

13.60 

22.00 

20.75 

18.75 

1.10 

1.00 

.00 

1.47 

1.39 

1.26 

15 

40. 

1&60 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

18.75 

1.18 

1.08 

.97 

1.68 

1.49 

L84 

14 

42. 

17.76 

16.26 

14.76 

26.00 

23.00 

2L00 

1.87 

1.25 

1.14 

1.98 

1.77 

1.62 

13 

44. 

25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
16.00 

23.00 
23.00 
25.  CO 
26.00 
15.00 

21.00 
21.00 
22.50 
22.60 
13.60 

1.93 
2.09 
2.17 
2.87 
.44 

1.77 
1.92 
2.09 
2.28 
.41 

Les 

L75 

L88 

2.05 

.87 

13 

46. 

■•*"**'* 

12 

48. 

12 

60. 

n 

14x14. 

1L60 

ia75 

10.26 

.32 

.30 

.28 

37 

16. 

11.60 

10.76 

10.25 

16i00 

15.00 

13.60 

.86 

.34 

.33 

.60 

.47 

.43 

32 

18. 

11.60 

10.76 

10.26 

J6.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.40 

.88 

.36 

.66 

.52 

.47 

20 

20. 

11.60 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

18.50 

.45 

.42 

.40 

.62 

.88 

.52 

26 

22. 

11.66 

10.75 

10.25 

16i00 

15.00 

13.60 

.48 

.46 

.43 

.67 

.63 

,!»7 

24 

24 

11.60 

10.76 

ia25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.63 

.49 

.47 

.73 

.69 

.62 

22 

26 

11.60 

10.76 

10.25 

161 00 

15.00 

13.50 

.68 

.64 

.62 

.80 

.76 

.68 

20 

28. 

16.60 

14.00 

18.00 

20.60 

19.50 

18.00 

.82 

.74 

.69 

l.<08 

1.03 

.05 

10 

80. 

1&50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

19.50 

18.00 

.92 

.83 

.77 

1.21 

1.16 

LOO 

17 

82. 

16  60 

14.00 

laoo 

20.50 

19.60 

18.00 

.97 

.88 

.82 

1.29 

1.22 

L13 

16 

34 

15.50 

14.00 

18.00 

20.60 

19.50 

laoo 

1.04 

.94 

,87 

1.37 

1.30 

1.20 

15 

36. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.60 

l&OO 

1.11 

1.00 

.93 

1.47 

1.40 

L20 

U 

38. 

16.60 

16.00 

13.60 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

1.18 

1.08 

.97 

1.58 

1.49 

1.34 

14 

40. 

1&60 

15.00 

13.60 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

1.27 

1.16 

L04 

L70 

1.60 

L45 

13 

42. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

2L00 

1.48 

1.36 

1.23 

2.69 

1.92 

L75 

12 

44. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.76 

25.00 

23.00 

21.0^ 
21.  C^ 

1.48 

1.36 

1.23 

2.09 

1.92 

L75 

li 

46. 

17.76 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

1.62 

L48 

1.85 

2.28 

2.10 

L91 

11 

48. 

26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
16.00 

25.00 
-    25.00 
25.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
15.00 

22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
25.25 
25. 'J5 
25.25 
25.25 
18.60 

2.87 
2.60 
2.60 
3.00 
3.84 
3.84 
3.84 
0.60 

2.28 
2.60 
2.b0 
2.80 
8.12 
3.12 
3.12 
0.47 

2.05 
2.26 
2.25 
2.  .58 
2.M 
2.M 
2.81 
0.48 

11 

60. 

10 

62. 

10 

64. 

10 

14X66 

9 

68. 

9 

60 

o.'si* 

'olii' 

6.'33 

9 

15x16. 

$11.60 

$10.75 

$10.26 

38 

16. 

11.60 

10.76 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

0.30 

0..3G 

0,35 

0.54 

0.60 

0.45 

30 

18. 

1U60 

10.75 

10  25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

0.43 

0.40 

0.38 

0.60 

0.56 

0.60 

27 

20. 

11.60 

JO.  75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

0.48 

0.45 

0.43 

0.67 

0.63 

0.67 

?4 

22 

1L50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

0.63 

0.49 

0.47 

0.73 

0.69 

0.62 

22 

24 

11.60 

10.76 

10.26 

16.00 

1.5.00 

13.50 

0.58 

0.54 

0.52 

0.80 

0,75 

0.68 

20 

26. 

16.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

10.50 

laoo 

0.82 

0.74 

0.69 

1.08 

1.03 

0.95 

19 

28. 

15.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

19.50 

laoo 

0.92 

0.83 

0.77 

1.21 

1.15 

1.06 

17 

80. 

15.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.  &0 

19.00 

laoo 

0.97 

0.88 

0.82 

1.29 

1.22 

LIS 

16 

32. 

16.60 

14.00 

18.00 

20.60 

10.50 

laoo 

1.04 

0.94 

0.87 

L.S7 

1.30 

1.20 

15 

34. 

1&60 

14.00 

18.00 

20.60 

10.50 

laoo 

1.11 

1.00 

0.03 

1.47 

1.40 

1.29 

14 

86. 

16.60 

15.00 

13.60 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

1.27 

1.16 

1.04 

J.  70 

1.60 

1.45 

13 

88. 

16.60 

16.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

1.27 

1.16 

1.04 

1.70 

1.00 

1.45 

13 

40. 

17.75 

16.26 

14.76 

26.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.48 

1.36 

1.23 

2.09 

1.92 

L75 

19 

42. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21. CO 

1.62 

1.48 

1.35 

2.28 

2.10 

1.91 

n 

44. 

17.76 

16.26 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.02 

1.48 

L35 

2.28 

2.10 

L91 

11 

46. 

18.00 

17.60 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

22.60 

1.90 

1.76 

1.63 

2.60 

2.50 

2.25 

10 

46. 

^ 

26.00 
26.00 

25.00 
26.00 

22.50 
22.60 

2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
a.  60 

2L26 
2.26 

10 

M. 

11 
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PHee-liat  of  mndcw-glaUy  etc.— Continned. 


Price  per  box  of  50  feet. 

Price  per  single  Uglit. 

r  of  lights 

Sbgle. 

Doable. 

1 

Single. 

Donble. 

^i^ 

i 

Aa. 

▲. 

B. 

Aa. 

» 

A. 

B. 

AA. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

16  <  16. 

$11.50 

$10.75 

$10.25 

$16.00 

$16.00 

$13.50 

$0.42 

$0.30 

$0  87 

$0.68 

$0.54 

$0.40 

28 

18 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.  OC 

15.00 

13. 50 

0.46 

0.43 

0.41 

0.64 

0.60 

o.r4 

25 

30 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

0.50 

0.47 

0.45 

0.70 

0.60 

0.60 

23 

2.'. 

11.  &0 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

18.50 

0.55 

0.63 

0.40 

0.77 

0.72 

0.65 

31 

24. 

n.to 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

0.61 

0.67 

0.54 

0.85 

0.70 

0.72 

19 

2n 

15.50 

14.00 

1.3.00 

20.50 

19.60 

l&OO 

0.92 

0.&1 

0.77 

1.21 

1.15 

1.00 

17 

28 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.60 

l&OO 

0.97 

0.88 

0.83 

1.20 

1.22 

1.13 

16 

3U. 

19.50 

14.  IK) 

13.00 

20.50 

10.50 

18.00 

1.04 

0.94 

0.87 

1.37 

1.80 

1.20 

16 

32. 

15.50 

14.09 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

18.00 

1.11 

1.00 

0.93 

1.47 

1.40 

1.29 

14 

M. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

18.0  J 

1.20 

1.08 

LOO 

1.68 

1.60 

1.30 

13 

36. 

15.50 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

18.75 

1.27 

1.10 

L04 

L70 

1.60 

L45 

13 

38. 

16.  ."iO 

15.00 

13.50 

^.00 

20.75 

18.75 

1.38 

1.25 

.L13 

1.84 

1.73 

1.57 

12 

40      17.75 

16.::5 

14.76 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.62 

1.48 

L35 

3.28 

2.10 

1.01 

11 

42. 

17.75 

16.25 

34.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

L62 

1.48 

L85 

2.28 

2.10 

1.01 

11 

44 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.78 

1.63 

L48 

2.60 

2.30 

2.10 

10 

M. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

22.50 

1.00 

1.76 

L53 

2.60 

2.60 

2.25 

10 

48. 

20.00 
26.00 
20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
31.00 
31.  CO 
31.00 
82.50 
16.00 

25.00 
25.00 
2.^00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
80.00 
^0.00 
80.00 
81.00 
15.00 

22.50 
22.60 
22.50 
25.25 
25.25 
25.25 
25.25 
25.26 
26.25 
25.25 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.00 
13.50 

2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
3.75 
8.75 
3.76 
8.76 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.29 
6.17 
6.17 
6.17 
5.42 
0.73 

2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
8.50 
3.W 
8.50 
8.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.17 
0.60 

2L50 
2.60 
2.60 
8.16 
8.16 
8.10 
8.16 
8.61 
8.61 
8.61 
8.61 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.67 
0.63 

9 

51). 

9 

52. 

J 

0 

U. 

8 

56. 

8 

58. 

• 

8 

t). 

8 

6i. 

n 

M. 

•  «  •  «  m^ 

7 

m. 

■  \"  •  •'  • 

7 

18. 

7 

70. 

« 

6 

72. 

6 

74. 

6 

76. 

6 

18x  18. 

11.50 

10.76 

10.25 

0.53 

0.40 

0.47 

32 

20. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

0.54 

0.54 

0.62 

0.80 

0.75 

0.68 

20 

;!2. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

10.60 

18.00 

0.87 

0.78 

0.73 

1.14 

1.00 

1.00 

18 

24. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

18.00 

a92 

0.83 

0.77 

1.21 

1.15 

1.06 

17 

26. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

30.50 

19.50 

18.00 

0.97 

0.88 

0.82 

1.20 

1.22 

1.13 

16 

28. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

1^.50 

18.00 

1.11 

1.00 

0.93 

1.47 

1.40 

1.29 

14 

30. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

10.50 

18.00 

1.11 

1.00 

0.93 

1.47  11.40 

1.29 

14 

32. 

15.50 

14.00 

.13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

18.00 

L20 

1.08 

LCO 

1.68 

1.60 

L30 

18 

34 

16.50 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

18.75 

1.38 

1.25 

1.13 

1.84 

1.73 

1.57 

12 

X 

16.50 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20:75 

18.75 

1.60 

1.37 

L23 

2.00 

1.80 

1.71 

11 

3^. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.62 

1.48 

1.86 

2.28 

2.10 

1.91 

11 

40. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

L78 

1.63 

L48 

2.50 

2.80 

2.10 

10 

42. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

2.3.00 

21.00 

1.78 

1.63 

L48 

3.50 

2.30 

2.10 

10 

44. 

10.00 

17,50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.12 

1.05 

1.70 

2.89 

2.78 

2.60 

0 

•  46. 

19.00 

17.50 

15. 25 

.   26.00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.12 

1.95 

1.70 

2.80 

2.78 

2.50 

0 

48. 

26.00 
26.00 
26.  CO 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
31.00 
31.00 
81.00 
82.50 
82.50 

2.3.00 
25.00 
2.'5.eO 
28.00 
28.00 
2a  00 
28.00 
28.  CO 
28.00 
28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
81.00 
31.00 

22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
2.'>.25 
25.25 
25.25 
25.23 
25.25 
25.25 
25.2.^ 
27.00 
27.00 
27.  CO 
28.00 
28.00 

3.25 
3.25 
3.26 
4.29 
4.29 
4.29 
4.20 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.17 
6.17 
6.17 
e.60 
6.60 

3.13 
8.13 
8.13 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.67 
4.67 
4.67 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.20 
6.20 

2.83 
3.82 
2.82 
8.61 
a  01 
8.61 
8.61 
4.21 
4.21 
4.21 
4.50 
4.60 
4.60 
6.60 
6.60 

8 

SO. 

> 

8 

K 

8 

54. 



7 

96. 

7 

58. 

«•••«• 

7 

to. 

-••••••/ 

7 

62. 

6 

64. 

6 

68. 

6 

68. 

6 

70. 

6 

72. 

6 

74. 

6 

*i.2- 

t •  ---  .  . . 

6 

»X20. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.60 

18.00 

0.87 

0.78 

0.73 

J.  14 

1.00 

1.00 

18 

22. 

15.50 

14  00 

13.00 

20.50 

10.50 

18.00 

0.97 

0.88 

0.82 

1.20 

1.22 

1.13 

16 

24. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.  £0 

19.60 

18.00 

1.04 

0.04 

0.87 

1.37 

1.30 

1.20 

15 

20. 

15.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.60 

18.00 

1.11 

1.00 

0.03 

1.47 

1.40 

L20 

14 

"H. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

10.50 

18.00 

1.20 

1.08 

1.00 

1.58 

1.60 

1.89 

18 

30. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.60 

18.00 

1.30 

1.17 

1.09 

1.71 

1.63 

LOO 

18 

32. 

16.50 

15.  CO 

13.50 

22.00 

20. 75 

18.75 

1.60 

1.37     1.23 

2.00 

1.80 

L71 

11 

34. 

16.50 

)5.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

18.75 

1.50 

1. 37  .  1. 23 

2.00 

1.80 

L71 

11 

36 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

23.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.78 

1.63  .  1.48 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

10 

38 

17.15 

1G.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.78 

1.63 

1.48 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

10 

i9. 

17.75 

10.25 

U.  75 

2).  00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.08 

1.81 

1.64 

2.78 

3.60 

2.34 

9 

4"i 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26. 00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.12 

1.05 

1.70 

2.89 

3.78 

3.60 

9 

44. 

19.00 

17.50 

J.'».2.> 

26. 00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.38 

2.19 

1.91 

3.25 

8.13 

3.83 

8 

46. 

19.00 

17.50 

iO.  'i5 

2Q.O0 

25.00 

32.50 

2.38 

2.19 

1.01 

8.26 

8.13 

2.82 

8 

17  TAB 
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Fr%c6-lUt  of  window^laaSf  ete. — Continued 


Piioe  per  box  of  50  feet. 

Prioe  per  single  light. 

5 
§. 

Sisee. 

Single. 

Doable. 

Singleu 

Doable. 

il 

AiL 

A. 

Bw 

Aa. 

A. 

B.    • 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

f5 

aox48. 

$26.00 
26.00 
28.00 
80.00 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
'30.00 
80.00 
81.00 
31.00 
81.00 
82.50 

$26.00 
25.00 
26.50 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
30.(0 
30.00 
30.00 
31.00 

$22.50 
22.50 
23.76 
25.25 
25.25 
25.25 
25.25 
25. -iS 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.00 

$3.25  lis.  13 

12.82 

& 

60. 

•  •  «  a  • 

a  72 

4U0 
4.29 
5.O0 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.20 
6.20 
6.20 
6.50 

8.58 
3.79 
4.00 
4.07 
4.67 
4.67 
4.67 
4.67 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.20 

3.22 
3.40 
8.61 
4.21 
4.U 
4  21 
4.21 
4.21 
&.40 
-5.40 
&40 
6.60 

« 

52. 

7 

64. 

•••••••• 

• 

66. 

"■••"••* 

6 

68. 

6 

60. 

6 

62. 

6 

64. 

6 

66. 

5 

68. 

— 

•  •  «  •  • 

5 

70. 

5 

72. 

5 

74. 

32.50 
80.00 
20.50 

81.00 
33.50 
19.50 

28.00 
30.00 
18.00 

6.50 
7.20 
1.37 

6.20 
6l70 
1.30 

&.60 
6.00 
L20 

5 

76. 

5 

22X22. 

$16.60 

$14.00 

$13.00 

$1.04 

$0.94 

80.87 

15 

24. 

16.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

19.50 

18.00 

1.11 

1.00 

0.93 

1.47 

L40 

1.29 

14 

26. 

15.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

18.00 

1.20 

1.08 

1.00 

1.68 

1.50 

1.39 

13 

28. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

18.00 

L30 

1.17 

1.09 

1.71 

1.63 

1.50 

13 

30. 

16.50 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

18.75 

1.50 

1.37 

1.23 

2.00 

1.89 

1.71 

11 

32. 

16.50 

15w00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

18.75 

1.06 

1.50 

1.85 

2.20 

2.08 

1.88 

10 

84. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.78 

L63 

L48 

2.50 

2.30 

2.10 

lU 

36. 

17.76 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.08 

1.81 

1.64 

8.78 

2.56 

2.34 

9 

38 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25. 00 

23  00 

21.00 

1.08 

1.81 

1.64 

2.^8 

2..'i6 

2.34 

9 

40. 

19.00 

17.  bO 

15.2.'» 

26.00 

2.>.00 

22.50 

2.38 

2.19 

1.91 

8.25 

3.13 

2.82 

8 

42. 

10.00 

17.60 

ir>.26 

20.00 

26.00 

22.50 

2.38 

2.19 

1.91 

8.25 

8.13 

2.82 

8 

44. 

19.00 

17.60 

16.26 

20.00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.72 

2.50 

2.18 

8.72 

8.58 

8.22 

4 

46. 

19.00 

17.60 

15.25 

20.00 

.   25.00 

22.50 

2.72 

2.50 

2.18 

3.72 

8.58 

3.22 

7 

48. 

19.00 

17.50 

16.25 

26.00 

'   25.00 

22.50 

2.72 

2.60 

2.18 

8.72 

3.68 

8.22 

7 

60. 

2&00 
28.00 
30.  UO 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
31.00 

26.50 
26.60 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
30.00 

23.75 
23.75 
25.25 
25.25 
25.25 
25.26 
23.25 
27.00 

•■•••• 

.... 

4.00 
4.67 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

a2o 

8.70 
4.42 
467 
4.67 
4.67 
.160 
5.60 
0  00 

3.40 
3.96 
4.21 
421 
4.21 
5.05 
5.05 
5.40 

( 

52. 

> 

6 

64. 

6 

66. 

6 

68 

6 

60. 

5 

62. 

6 

64. 

...... 

5 

66. 

31.00 
31.00 
32.50 
82.50 
86.00 
36.00 
20.50 

30.00 
80.00 
3L00 
31.00 
33. 5U 
33.50 
19.50 

27.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
18.00 

6.20 
6.20 
6.60 
6.50 
9.00 
9.00 
1.71 

6.00 
6.00 
6.20 
6.20 
8.38 
H.  1'8 
1.63 

5.40 
5.40 
&00 
5.60 
7.50 
7.50 
1.50 

5 

22X68. 

5 

70. 

5 

72. 

••••••«• 

5 

74. 

4 

76 

4 

24X24. 

16.50 

14  00 

13.00 

1.80 

1.17 

1.09 

12 

26. 

16.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

19.50 

18.00 

1.80 

1.17 

1.09 

1.71 

1.03 

1.50 

12 

2& 

16.50 

16.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

18,75 

1.50 

1.37 

1.23 

2.00 

1.K9 

1.71 

11 

30. 

16.50 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

18.76 

L65 

1.50 

1.35 

2.20 

2.08 

L88 

10 

32. 

17.75 

16.23 

14.76 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.78 

1.63 

1.48 

2.50 

2.30 

210 

10 

34. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

23.  OU 

23.00 

21.00 

1.98 

1.81 

1.64 

2.78 

2.56 

2.34 

9 

36 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

23.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.03 

1.81 

1.C4 

2.78 

2.56 

2.34 

9 

38. 

10.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25,00 

22.50 

2.38 

2.19 

1.91 

8.25 

3.13 

2.82 

6 

40 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

2a  00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.38 

2.19 

1.91 

3.23 

3.13 

2.82 

8 

42. 

19.00 

17.60 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

23.60 

2.72 

2.60 

2.18 

3.72 

3.58 

3.22 

7 

44. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.26 

26.00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.72 

2.50 

2.18 

3.72 

3.58 

8.22 

7 

46. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

22. 60 

2. 72 

2.50 

2.18 

3.72 

3.58 

&22 

7 

48. 

21.00 

19.60 

17.00 

28.00 

26.50 

23.75 

3.50 

3.25 

2.84 

4.67 

4.42 

3.96 

6 

50. 

88.00 
28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

26.50 
26.50 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

23.75 
23.75 
95.25 
25.25 
25.25. 

4.67 
4.67 
5l00 
6l00 
&00 

442 
4.42 
467 
6.0O 
6.60 

&96 
8.96 
4  21 
5.05 
5.05 

4 

62. 

6 

64. 

«••••• 

6 

66 

S 

68. 

5 

60. 

80.00 
81.00 
31.00 
31.00 
32.50 
32.50 
36.00 
36.00 
80.00 
22.00 

28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
31.00 
3L00 
33.50 
33.50 
83.50 
20. 75 

23. 25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28  00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
18. 75 

6.00 
0.20 
6.20 
&20 
8.13 
8.13 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 

6,60 
6.0O 
6.00 
6.00 
7.76 
7.75 
8.88 
&88 
8.38 
1.89 

5.05 
S.40 
5.40 
6.40 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.  .SO 
1.71 

5 

62. 

■••^r  • 

S 

64. 

5 

66. 

5 

68. 

4 

70. 

4 

72. 

4 

74. 

4 

76. 

4 

26 

16.50 

15.00 

13.50 

1.50 

1.37 

1.23 

U 

26X28. 

17.76 

16.25 

14.75 

25. 00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.78 

1.03 

1.48 

2.60 

2.30 

210 

JO 

30. 

17,75 

16.25 

14.75 

26.00 

23.00 

2t.00 

1.98 

1.81 

1.64 

2.78 

2.66 

2.34 

9 

32. 

17.76 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

1.08 

1  81 

1.04 

2.78 

2.56 

284 

9 

34. 

17.76 

16.26 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

2.22 

2.04 

1.85 

3.13 

2.^6 

2.63 

8 

86. 

IOlOO 

17.60 

15.25 

20.00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.38 

2.19 

1.91 

3.25 

3.13 

282 

8 

88. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.72 

2.60 

2.18 

3.72 

3.68 

9.22 

• 
f 

TARIFF   STATEMENTS. 


Price-list  of  wi'tdow-glass^  etc. — Continaed. 


Price  per  box  of  50  feet. 

■ 

Price  per  aingle  light. 

<;:«A^ 

»■ 

Single. 

Double. 

Single. 

Double. 

biMa.         •     , 

A  A. 

A. 

B. 

Ax. 

A. 

B. 

Aiu 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B 

36X40. 

$10.00 

$17.60 

$15.25 

$26.00 

$25.00 

$22.60  $2.72  $2.60  $2.18  $3.72  $3.58  $3.2 

42 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.72 

2.50 

2.18 

a72 

a68 

ai 

44 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25  00 

22.60 

a  17 

2.02 

2.65 

4.34 

4.17 

a^ 

40. 

21.00 

]9.50 

17.00 

28.00 

2a  50 

23.76 

a  50 

a25 

2.84 

4.67 

4.42 

ai 

48. 

2L00 

19.50 

17.00 

28.00 

2a  50 

23.75 

a60 

a  25 

2.84 

4.67 

4.42 

at 

SO. 

28.00 
28.00 
30.  (X) 
30.00 
30.00 
8L00 
31.00 
81.00 
82.50 
82.50 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
4a  00 
25.00 

26. 50 
2a  50 

2a  00 
2a  00 

28.00 
30.00 
30  00 
30.00 
31.00 
31.00 
33.50 
33.50 
33.50 
43.50 
23.00 

23.75 
23.75 
25.25 
25.25 
25.26 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
40.00 
21.00 

4.67 
5.60 

4.42 
5.30 
a60 
6.60 
a  60 

aoo 

7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
a  38 
a38 
a38 
10.88 
2.56 

3,^ 

52. 

4.' 

54. 

6.00 
6.00 

a  00 
a  20 

7.75 
7.75 
a  13 

a  13 

9.00 

aoo 

0.00 

11.60 

2.78 

5,1 

58. 

6.1 

58L 

5,1 

60. 

5 

62. 

a 

61. 

6. 

66 



7, 

98. 

7, 

70. 

7 

72. 

7 

74 

V 

7 

76. 

* 

10. 

2»x2t*. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

1.08 

1.81 

1.64 

2. 

30. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

2a  00 

21.00 

1.98 

1.81 

1.64 

2.78 

2.66 

2. 

32 

17.75 

ia25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

2.22 

2.04 

1.85 

a  13 

2.88 

2. 

34  1    19.00 

17.50 

15. 25 

26.00 

25.00 

22.60 

2.38 

2.19 

L91 

a  25 

a  13 

2. 

36. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.  CO 

22.60 

2.72 

2.60 

2.18 

a  72 

a  58 

a 

38. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

23.60 

2.72 

2.50 

2.18 

a  72 

a  58 

a 

40. 

19  00 

17.60 

15.26 

26.00 

25.00 

22.60 

2.7a 

2.50 

2.18 

a  72 

a58 

3. 

42 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

26.00 

22.50  1  a  17 

2.92 

2.55 

4.34 

4.17 

a 

44 

2L00 

10.50 

17.00 

28.00 

2a  50 

23.75 

a  50 

a  25 

2.84 

4.67 

4.42 

a 

48 

48 

PA 

■     21.00 

10.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

26.50 

2a76 

3.50 

a  25 

2.84 

4.67 

4.42 

a 

■     21.00 

19.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

2a  50 

23.75 

4.20 

a  90 

a  40 

6.60 

6.30 

4. 

50 

•    •*«••■« 

2a  00 
2a  00 

30.00 
30.00 
31.00 
31.00 
31  00 
32.50 
82.50 
8&00 
80.00 
36.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 

25.00 

26.60 
2a  60 
28.00 
28.00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
81.00 
31.00 
83.50 
•  83.60 
33.50 
43.50 
43.50 
23.00 

2a  76 
23.75 
25.25 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 
3a  00 
80.00 
80.00 
40.00 

4a  00 

21.00 

6.60 
6.60 
a  00 

a  00 

7.75 
7.75 

7.75 

a  13 

8.13 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
16.34 
16.34 
a  13 

6.30 
6.30 
6.00 
6.60 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.76 
a  38 
a  38 
8.38 
14.50 
14.60 
2.88 

4. 

S2 

4. 

S4 

5 

5C 

(.   

5. 

5i 

1  .... 

6. 

e( 

> 

G 

62 

!-... 

6. 

64 

I  ... 

7. 

6( 

J...      "■ 

7 

6f 

! *" 

7 

7( 

1.  .../**' 
■  -.. 

7 

72 

"   * •  .. . . 

7. 

76 

30X30 

3'* 

'•.-.. 

18 

13 

J7-75 

16.25 

14.75 

2.22 

2.04 

1.85 

2. 

t'l   ^*W) 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

22.60 

2.72 

2.60 

2.18 

a72 

3.58 

8. 

•;■  i».  0(» 

82     *^00 

17.50 

15.26 

2a  00 

25.00 

22.60 

2.72 

2.60 

2.18 

a  72 

a  68 

3 

17.50 

15l25 

2a  00 

25. 00 

22.60 

2.72 

2.50 

2.18 

a  72 

a  58 

3 

17.60 

16.25 

2a  00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.72 

2.60 

2.18 

a  72 

a  68 

3 

17.60 

15.25 

2a  00 

25.00 

22.50 

a  17 

2.92 

2.55 

4.34 

4.17 

3 

10.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

2a  50 

23. 76 

3.60 

3.25 

2.84 

4.67 

4.42 

3 

19.50 

17.00 

28.00 

2a  50 

2a  75 

3.60 

a  25 

2.84 

4.67 

4.42 

a 

19.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

2a  50 

23.75 

4.20 

a  90 

a  40 

6.60 

6.30 

4 

19.60 

17.00 

2a  00 

l!a50 

2.3.75 

4.20 

a  90 

a  40 

aoo 

6.30 

4 

19.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

26.50 

23.75 

4.20 

a  90 

a  40 

6.60 

6.30 

4 

51  . 
S8 

*  •  ^  ^ 

30,00 
30.00 
31.00 
81.00 
31.00 
32.60 
32.60 

28.00 
28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
8L00 
81.00 

25.25 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.0  J 
28.00 
2a  00 

a  00 

7.60 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
8.18 

ai8 

5.60 
7.00 
7.60 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.76 

f 

.... .... 

i 

i 

60 

( 

62  ' 
64 

( 

**■•*•. 

1 

• 

1 

«^^^^^ 

• 

. 

2fii0 


TABIFF   STATEMENTS. 


Prioe^Utofiovnd&W'glcuSy  efe.— Continned. 


Sizes. 


80XM 
68 
70 
72 
74. 
76. 

82X32. 
34. 
36. 
38. 
40. 
42. 
44. 
46 
48. 
SO 
52. 
(4 
56: 
58 
60. 
62. 
64. 
66 
68. 
70. 
72 
74 
76, 

14X34. 
86. 
88. 
40 
42. 
44 
46. 
48. 
50 
52 
64. 
56 
58. 
60. 
62 
64 
66. 
68. 
70 
72. 
74 
76. 

86X86. 
88 
40. 
42. 
44 
46. 
48. 
50 
62 
64 
66 
58 
60. 
62 
64 
66 

86X68 
70 
72 
74 
76 

MX38 
40 


Prioe  per  box  of 
flftr  feet— doa- 
ble. 


$36. 
36.00 
36.00 
46.00 
46.00 
56.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
80. 0<i 
80.00 
81.00 

81.  OU 
81.00 
82.50 
82.50 
86.00 
86.00 
S6.00{ 
46.00 
46.00 
56.00 
56.00 
26.00 
26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
2&00 
2&00 
28.00 
30. 00 
30.00 
81.00 
81.00 
81.00 
82.50 
82.50 
86. 0(^ 
86.00 
86.00 
46.00 
46.00 
56.00 
5a  00 
56.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
80.00 
80.00 
81.00 
81.00 
8I.0l< 
82L50 

82.  r,o 
36.00 
86.00 
36.00 
46.00 

$46.00 
.•V6. 00 
56. 00 
56.00 
66.00 
28.00 
28.00 


00  $33. 


A. 


33. 
33. 
43. 
4.3. 
63. 
25. 
2t>. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
28. 
88. 
80. 
30. 
30. 
81. 
81. 
83. 
83. 
33. 
43. 
43. 
53. 
63. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
28. 
28. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
31. 
81. 
33. 
33. 
83. 
4.3. 
43. 
63. 
63. 
53. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
28. 
28. 
30. 
80. 
30. 
81. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
3i. 
4.3. 
$43. 
M. 
53. 
53. 
63. 
'JO. 
26. 


50 
50 
50 
SO 
60 
50 
0(1 
00 
00 
00 
50 
£0 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 

oo 

0(» 
00 
00 
50 
50 
60 
M) 

50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
60 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
on 
50 
50 

so 

50 
50 
5(» 
50 
50 
50 
50 
5i> 
50 
.50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
fSU 
50 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
."iO 
50 
50 
50 


B. 


$30. 
30. 
30. 
40. 
40. 
50. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
2.3. 

2a 

23. 
25. 
25. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
40. 
40. 
50. 
50. 
22. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
25. 
25. 
27, 
27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
30. 
30. 
80. 
40. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
50. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 

2.TW 

25. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
40. 
$10. 
50. 
50. 
50. 
60. 
23. 
23. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
OU 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
25 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
76 
76 
25 
26 
00 
00 
00 
OU 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
L'5 
25 
00 
00 
CO 
0(1 
CO 
GO 
00 
00 
00 

00 

OU 
00 
00 
00 

75 


Price  peif  single 
light--doable. 


Aa. 


$9. 

9. 
12. 
16. 
15. 
18. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

0. 
12. 
12. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
18. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

6. 

5. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

a 
a 

12. 
12. 
12. 
15. 
15. 
18 

la 

18. 

4. 

6. 

5. 

5. 

5 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
15. 
$15. 
JH. 
18. 

la 

2i. 
5. 
5. 


00 
00 
00 
31 
34 
67 
72 
72 
34 
34 
67 
67 
60 
60 
60 
00 
50 
75 
75 
75 
13 
13 
00 
00 
00 
34 
34 
67 
67 
34 
84 
67 
67 
60 
60 
00 
00 
50 
75 
75 
75 
13 

m 

00 
00 
CO 

u 

34 
67 
67 
67 
67 
00 
GO 
00 
(>0 
50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
IH 
84 
00 
00 
CO 
34 
31 
GT 
07 
G7 
00 

eu 

GO 


A. 


B. 


$8. 
8. 
11. 
14. 
14. 
17. 

a 

8. 

4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
6. 
5. 

*. 
5. 

7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 

a 
11. 
11. 

14. 
14. 
17. 
17. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
14. 
14. 
17. 
17. 
17. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

5. 

5. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 
10. 

n. 
11. 
11. 

14. 
$14. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
21. 

5. 

5. 


88 

38 

17 

50 

50 

84 

56 

58 

17 

17 

42 

42 

30 

80 

30 

60 

00 

50 

60 

50 

75 

75 

38 

17 

17 

50 

50 

84 

84 

17 

171 

42 

42 

30 

30 

30 

60 

00 

50 

GO 

50 

75 

75 

17 

17 

17 

50 

50 

84 

84 

84 

42 

no 

30 

HO 

30 

00 

00 

no 

CO 

50 

75 

34 

17 

1 

1 

50 

50 

84 

84 

84 

17 

30 

30 


$7.50 

7.50 

10.00 

18.84 

13.34 

ia67 

8.22 

8.22 

8.75 

8.75 

3.06 

8.96 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

6.05 

a  32 

6.75 

a  75 

6.75 

7.00 

7.00 

7.50 

10.00 

10.00 

13.34 

13.34 

ia67 

ia67 

8.75 

a  75 

a  96 

8.96 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

a  32 
a  76 
a  76 
a  76 

7.00 
7.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
13.34 
13.34 

iao7 

ia67 

iac7 
a  00 
4.  n 

4. 75 

4.75 
4. 75 

a  32 

6.32 
6.  7;* 

a  75 
a  75 

7.00 

0.34 

10.00 

laoo 

10.00 

ia34 
$ia  34 

16.07 
10.07 

iao7 

20.00 
4.75 
4.  75 


Pi 


2g 
teg 

-.3'- 


4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

l 
31 

3' 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

•i 

4 

li 

3 
3 

:r 

3. 
3 
3 

I 


5. 


Sizes. 


36X42 
44 

46 
48 
50 
62 
54 
66 
68 
60 
62 
04 
06 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 

40X40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
60 
62 
51 
66 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
70 

42X42 
44 
46 
48 
60 
52 
54 
SO 
58 
60 
62 
01 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
70 

44X44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
JW 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 

40X46 
48 


Price  pep  box  of 
fifty  feet— doa. 
bio. 


Aa. 


$2a 
80. 
80. 
81. 
31. 
81. 
82. 
32. 

sa 
sa 
sa 
4a 
4a 
sa 
rie. 
sa 

66. 

6a 
2a 

80. 
30. 
31. 
81. 
31. 
32. 
32. 

3a 
3a 

36. 

4a 
4a 

56. 
56. 
56. 
66. 

oa 

7a 

33. 
34. 
34. 
34. 
35. 

8a 

89. 
39. 
39. 
50. 
50. 
61. 
01. 
61. 
72. 
72. 
83. 
83. 
84. 
34. 
35. 
3.^ 
30. 
80. 
39. 
50. 
50. 
61. 
61. 
61. 
72. 
72. 
83. 
83. 
8.3. 
35. 

8$. 


A. 


00  $2a  5a  823. 75 


00 
00 
00 
00 
CO 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
10 
10 
10 
75 


2a 

2H. 
30. 
30. 

sa 

31. 
31. 

sa 

33. 

sa 
4a 
4a 

53. 

sa 
sa 

63. 

a3. 
2a 

28. 
28. 
30. 
30. 

sa 

81. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
43. 

4a 

53. 
53. 

aa 
6a 

63. 

73. 

8a 

33. 

sa 

33. 
34. 
751  34. 


60 
60 
60 
00 
00 
CO 
CO 
CO 
(30 
611 
60 
CO 
10 
10 
75 
75 
GO 
60 
60 
60 
CO 


36. 
36. 

!>a 

47. 
47. 

5a 
5a 
sa 

09. 

oa 

80. 
80. 
33 

sa 

:j4. 

34. 

36. 
36. 
30. 

47. 
47. 


CO   58. 
60   58. 


60 
CO 
CO 
60 
CO 
60 
75 
75 


58. 
60. 

ca 

80. 
80. 
60. 
.34. 
34. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
SO 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
SO 
SO 

so 

50 
60 
50 
f)0 
60 
50 
50 
80 
Oa 
00 
00 
10 
10 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 

8: 

85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
00 
00 
10 
10 
85 
85 
i<5 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
10 
10 


25.25 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
2a  00 

2a  00 

30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
00.00 

caoo 

23.75 
25.25 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 

2a  00 

28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

60.00 

6a  00 
7a  00 

27.78 
29.70 
29.70 
29.70 
8a  80 
8a80 

saoo 
saoo 
saoo 

44.00 
44.00 

r.5. 10 

55. 00 
55.  00 

6a  00 

60.00 


Price  per  siiifEle 
Ugfat-doable. 


00 
00 
70 
70 


77 

77. 

•J9. 

20. 

3a  80 

30.60 

a3.  oc 

33.00 
33.00 

44.00 
44.00 

saoo 
.»>5  on 

65.00 
66.00 

6a  OU 

77.00 
77.00 
77.  CO 

saso 
00.80 


A. 


$5.00 

7.60 

7.50 

7.75 

7.75 

7.76 

a  13 

ia84 

12.00 

12.00 

laoo 
ia34 
ia34 
ia67 
iao7 
lao? 
22.00 

22.00 

a  60 
7.  no 

7. 50 

7. 75 
7.75 
7.75 

10.84 

ia84 
laoo 
12.00 

12.00 

ia34 
ia34 
ia67 

18.6 

ia67 

22  00 
22.00 
2a  34 

a  25 

8.53 

a  53 
ass 

U.92 
11.02 

ia2o 
ia20 
ia2o 
ia87 
ia87 

20.54 
20.54 
2a  54 
24.20 
24. 20 
27.87 
27.87 

ass 

8.63 
11.02 
11.92 

ia20 
la  20 
ia20 

16.87 

ia87 

20.64 

2a  54 
2a  54 
24.20 
'*4. 1'O 
27.87 
27.  8T 
27.87 
11.02 
ll.W 


$5.30 

7.00 

7.00 

7..'i0 

7.60 

7.50 

7.75 

10.34 

11.17 

11.17 

1L17 

14.50 

14.90 

17.84 

17.84 

17.8} 

21. 17 

21.17 

6.30 

7.00 

7.00 

7.60 

7.60J 

7.50 

10.34 

10.34 

11.17 

11.17 

il.l7 

14.60 

14.50 

17.84 

17.81 

17.84 

2L17 

21.17 

84.  .V) 

7.70 

a  25 

&26 

a  23 

11.87 
11.37 
12.29 
12.29 
12.29 

iao5 

15. 9:> 

la  62 
ia62 
]a62 

23.29 
23.29 
28.05 
2a  05 

a  25 
a  2.5 

11.37 
11.87 
1^29 
ia29 
1*».29 
1.5.95 

iao5 

ia62 

ia62 
ia62 

23.29 
2a  29 
2a  05 

26.  or 

2a  05 
11.37 
11.37 


I 


6L32 
6l32 
6.75 
6l75 
<l.75 
7.00, 
9.34 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
13.34 
13.34 
10.  C7 
16.67 
laOT 
20.00 
20.  00 
4.75 
6.32 
0.32 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
9.34 
9.34 
10. 00; 
10.  Or>l 
10.00: 
13.34 
13.34 
16.67 
10.67 
l&€t7 
20.00 
20.00 
23.34 

ao5 

7.43 
7.43 
7.43 
ia27 
10.27 
11.00 
11.00 
1]  00 
14.  C7 
14.67 
18.34 
18.34 
18.34 
22.00 
22  00 
25.67 
lis.  67 
7.43 
7.43) 
10. -JT 
10.271 
11.00 

ii.ool 

11.00 

14.67J 

14.67 
18.34 
18.34 
18.34 
22.00 
22.00 
25.67 
25.  C7 
25. 67 
10.27 
10,27 


ft 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

8 

3 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

S 

3 
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PHee-list  of  window- glass,  etc, — Continuod. 


FHo6  per  box  of 
flf^feet— doa- 

Price  p«r  slnglo 
light-double. 

1. 

• 

1 

; 

1 

Price  per  box  of 
fifty  feet— doa- 
ble. 

Price  per  Binele 
Ught-doable. 

I 

Sisflft. 

i 

O 

Sizea. 

1''^ 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

AJu 

A. 

B. 

3 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

A  A. 

A. 

B. 

$14.87 

pS3 

• 

o 

46X60 

^60 

938.85 

§33.00113.20 

$12.29 

$11.00 

48X54 

$50.60 

$47.  eg 

47.  S 

$44. 00  $18. 87 

$15.05 

8 

53 

^.60 

86.85  33.00   13.20 

12. 29 

11.00 

3 

56 

50.60 

44.00   18.87 

15.95 

14.87 

3 

54 

39.  GO 

36.83,  33.00   13.20 

12.29 

11.00 

8 

58 

61.00 

58.85 

55.00  20.54 

19.62 

1&34 

8 

56 

50.60 

47.85  44.00   18.87 

15.  Bo 

14.67 

3 

60 

61.00 

58.85 

55.00,  20.54 

10.62 

1&34 

3 

58 

50.60 

47  86'  4-1.00 

18.87 

15.05 

14.67 

3 

82 

81.60 

58.85 

5-).00!  20.54 

19.82 

ia34 

8 

60 

01.60 

5a  85,  55.00 

20,54 

19. 62 

18.34 

8 

64 

72.  €0 

89  85 

66.00   24. 2C 

23.29 

22.00 

8 

62 

61.60 

58.85'  55.00  20.54 

19.62 

18.34 

3 

no 

72.  CO 

69. 85 

OaCO   24.i.'0 

23.29 

22.00 

3 

64 

61.60 

SR.8.'>   55.00  20.54 

10. 02 

18.34 

3 

coxno 

89.60 

38.85 

33.00,  13.20 

12.29 

11.00 

3 

66 

?2.60 

CO.  85   80.00  24.20 

23.29 

22. 00 

3 

52 

50.00 

47.85 

44.00i  10.87 

15. 9."> 

14.67 

3 

68 

7  J.  60 

Gd.fS   60.00   24.20 

23. 29 

22.00 

3 

54 

50  CO 

47.  K5 

44.00,  16.87 

15.95 

14.67 

3 

70 

fiaco 

80.86!  77.00    17.87 

28. 05 

2').  07 

3 

50 

Gl.lO 

58.85 

55.06  20.54 

19. 62 

ia34 

8 

72 

83.00'  SO.  85'  77.00|  27.87 

26.95 

25.67 

3 

58 

01.  GO 

68.85 

55.00   20.54 

10.62 

ia34 

8 

48X48 

3».60l  36.8V  3;*.  00,  1X20 

12. 29 

11.00 

3 

60 

61.  CO 

58.85 

55.00'  20.54 

10.62 

last 

3 

50 

30.  CO,  38.85   33.00   13.20 

12. 20 

11.00 

3 

02 

72.00 

GO.a^ 

60.00,  24.20 

23.20 

22.00 

8 

52 

30.60  30.85;  33.00   13.20 

1 

12. 29 

11.00 

3 

• 

■ 

Price  liaiper  box,  French  window,  pictare,  coach,  oar,  and  photograph  glass, 

[Prices  current  per  box  of  50  feet] 


Siaee. 


25  6x  8to  10x16 

40  11x14  to  18x24 

50  18x22  to  20x30.. 

54  15x36  to  24x30 

60  28x28  to  24x36 i 

70  28x36  to  26x44 

80  28x46  to 30x50 

H  30x52  to  30x54 

»  30x86  to  34x56 

WMxSe  to  34x60 

IW  36x00  to  40x60 


Single. 


Prices  i>er  50  feet. 


Ist 

2d. 

3d. 

FHC. 

HFC. 

FC. 

$11.50 

$10.50 

$10.00 

13.00 

12. 25 

11.50 

17.00 

18.00 

14.50 

19.00 

17.00 

15.00 

20.00 

ia50 

18.25 

2L50 

20.00 

ia50 

23.50 

22.00 

19.00 

25.00 

23.00 

20.00 

28.00 

24.00 

22.00 

27.60 

20.00 

23.50 

3L00 

2a  00 

2a  00 

4th. 


JF. 


$9.50 
10.75 
13.25 


Double. 


Prices  per  60  feei. 


lat 

2d. 

8d. 

FHC. 

HFC. 

FC. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

$14.00 

$ia50 

$13.00 

17.00 

laoo 

15. 25 

22.00 

20.50 

19.00 

24.00 

22.00 

20.00 

20.00 

24.00 

21.76 

27.54) 

26.00 

22.50 

30.00 

2a  00 

24.50 

31.50 

29.00 

26.00 

33.00 

80.60 

2a  00 

8&00 

84.00 

31.00 

8a  00 

8a  00 

84.00 

4th. 


JF. 
D. 


$12.26 
14.50 


^"•^  •!>'>v»-$15  per  box  extra  for  every  6  inches. 

ii!kt!iJ!!?^^T^  ^^  P^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  chacged  for  aU  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.    Al  sises  hUff 
«^eDM  la  length,  and  no^  making  more  than  81  nnited  inohefl»  will  be  charged  in  the  84  imited  hHOm 
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•TARIFF   StATEMENTS. 


PtioelUtper  box  for  American  window-glass. 


United  indiet. 


14  to  25. 


25  to  30. 


40  to  48. 


49  to  54. 


64  to  00. 


02  to  70. 


72  to  80. 


82  to  84. 


86  to  90. 


02  to  04. 


06  to  100. 


Siaes. 


25 


39 


(10x15) 

(15x24) 

<  16x21) 

48<     to     S 

(20x28) 

26x36, 

to     > 

v26x44) 

x52> 
to  > 
X54) 

(84x56) 


515x34) 
to 
24x80 
26x28 

to 
24x36 
(26x36) 
70<     to 
(26x44 
26x46 
80<     to 
30x60 

530x52 
to 
30 


Single. 


Double. 


Price  per  50  feet. 


AA. 


90 


- 


34x58; 

to 
34x60 

536x60 
to 
40x60 


$8.75 
9.26 
10.75 
12.26 
18.00 
14.60 
15.00 
16.00 
17.26 
18.26 
20.75 


A. 


$8.00 
8.60 
0.76 
10.76 
1L50 
13.25 
14.00 
14:60 
15.50 
17.25 
1&75 


B. 


$7.50 


8.00 


8.75 


0.00 


9.75 


10.76 


11.25      10.60 


12.00 
13.50 
16.00 
17.26 


O. 


$7.00 


7.26 


7.75 


&50 


9.00 


0.50 


11.60 


Prioe  per  SO  feet. 


AA. 
D. 


$13.25 


14.60 


17.26 


19.75 


21.00 


23.25 


24.00 


A. 
D. 


$12.26 


13.25 


16.76 


17.26 


18.60 


21.26 


22.60 


2&75      23.25 


27.76 


20.26 


88.25 


25u00 


27.75 


30.80 


B. 
D. 


$11.25 


12L60 


14.00 


14.60 


15.76 


17.26 


18.00 


19.26 


2L76 


24.00 


27.76 


O. 
I>. 


$10. 

11. 


Sixes  above— $10  per  box  extra  for  every  5  inches. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged  for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  All  slaee  abore 
62  inohes  in  length  and  not  making  mo#e  than  81  anited  inches  will  be  charged  in  tbe  84  united  farlw 
bracket. 


tABtt'F   STATEMENtS. 
PHoe  ti9t  per  Ught. 


h 


[Single  thick.  J 


let. 
FHC 


fO.37 

.40 

.42 

.47 

.52 

.57 

.62 

.85 

.90 

LOO 

1.06 

.30 

.41 

.42 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.59 

.65 

.90 

1.00 

L06 

L13 

1.21 

1.36 

L4G 

L67 

1.82 

1.96 

2.15 

.44 

.40 

.56 

.59 

.6-> 

.90 

1.00 

l.flG 

L13 

L21 

1.40 

1.67 

1.82 

2.15 

.  52 

.57 

.62 

.69 

1.00 

L(6 

1.13 

L21 

LSI 

L46 

L58 

L82' 

2.00 


2d. 
HFC 


3d. 
FC. 


ia35 
.37 
.40 
.44 
.49 
.54 
.59 
.80 
.85 
.94 
LOO 

.:6 

.39 

.40 

.42 

.48 

.51 

.56 

.62 

.85 

.94 

LOO 

L07 

L15 

1.22 

L31 

L55 

L69 

L82 

2.00 

.41 

.46 

.51 

.56 

.62 

.85 

.94 

LCO 

LOT 

L15 

L31 

L55 

L69 

2.00 

.49 

.54 

.59 

.65 

.94 

LOO 

L07 

L15 

L23 

LSI 

L42 

L69 

L89 


10. 3S 

.35 
.38 
.42 
.46 
.50 
.65 
.73 
.77 
.86 
.91 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.45 
.48 
.53 
.58 
.77 
.86 
.91 
.97 
L04 
L07 
LIO 
L36 
L48 

Lno 

L65 

.30 

.43 

.48 

.631 

.58 

.77 

.86 

.91! 

.97] 

L04' 

L16 

1.36 

L48 

L65 

.46 

.60 

.65 

.61 

.86 

.91 

.97 

L04 

L12 

L16 

L35 

L48 

L63 


Sizes. 


19x46. 
52 
60 
64 

18x20 
22 
24. 
26 
28 
80 
32 
34 
36 
38 
42. 
46 
62 
60. 

20x22. 
24 
26 
28. 
30. 
34. 
88. 
40. 
42. 
48. 
60 
62 
54. 
60 
64. 

22x24 
26 
28 
30 
32. 
34. 
38 
42 
48 
60. 
62 
68. 
62 

24x26. 
28. 
30 
32 
86 
40 
46. 
52 
64 
60 
66 


Ist. 
FHC 


2d. 
HFC 


$2.16$2.00 


8d. 
FC. 


2.39 
3.13 
3.57 
.65 
.95 
LOO 
LOO 
L21 
L21 
L31 
L58 
L73 
L82 
2.00 
2.3r» 
2.69 
3.57 
LOO 

Liy 

L21 
L31 
L42 
1. 73 
2.00 
2.23 
2.39 
2.69 
8.07 
3.36 
3.57 
4.17 
4.17 
L21 
L31 
L42 
L73 
LOO 
2.00 
2.23 
2.69 
3.07 
3.36 
3.03 

4.1': 

5.00 
1.42 
L73 
1.00 
2.00 
2.23 
2.69 
8.07 
8.92 
4.17 
6.00 
6.20 


2. 
2. 
3. 


1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1 

1. 

1. 

L 

2. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

1. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

8. 

a 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
L 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
H. 
8. 

a 

4. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 


23 
88 
29 
62 
89 
94 
00 
15 
15 
23 
42 
55 
CO 
85 
23 
50 
29 
00 
07 
15 
23 
34 
55 
85 
06 
23 
60 
86 
14 
29 
84 
84 
16 
23 
34 
65 
70 
85 
06 
50 
86 
14 
67 
84 
60 
34 
55 
70 
85 
06 
50 
86 
67 
84 
60 
80 


$L65 
L8i 
2.60 
2.86 
.68 
.81 
.86 
.91 
L04 
L04 
L12 
L2o 
L37 
L48 
L63 
1.84 
2.07 
2.86 
.01 
.97 
L04 
L12 
L21 
L37 
L63 
L81 
L84 
2.07 
2.36 
2.72 
2.86 
3.34 
a34 
L04 
L12 
L21 
LS7 
L50 
L63 
L81 
2.07 
2.36 
2.72 
8.17 
8.34 
4.00 
L21 
L37 
L50 
L63 
L81 
2.07 
2.36 
3.17 
8.34 
4.00 
4.40 


Siaes. 


li 
LFl 


36x28. 

82. 

84. 

86 

42. 

44. 

50. 

62 

64. 

60 
28x80. 

32. 

84. 

40. 

42. 

46 

62. 

56 

62. 
80x82. 

88 

40. 

44. 

5L'. 

62. 

64. 

60. 
82x34. 

88. 

42. 

48 

60. 

52. 

58. 
84x36. 

40. 

46. 

48 

60. 

56 

60. 
36x86. 

44. 

48. 

54. 

56. 

58. 
38x42. 

46. 

62. 

64. 

66. 
40x45. 

60. 

54. 


1 
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PriM-lUtper  UgkL 
[Doable  thick.] 


Ut    9d. 

pnHCHFC 

D.     D. 


10  X 


12  X 


8x10 

13 
9x11 

13 

18 

U 

15 

12 

14 

16 

10 

17. 

18 

20 

22 

24 

28 

28. 

80. 

14. 

15 

16. 

18 

20. 

22. 

24. 

26. 

28. 

80. 

82 

34. 

36 

38. 

40. 
14x36. 

18. 

20. 

22. 

24. 

26. 

28. 

30. 

32. 

34. 

36. 

88. 

40. 

44. 

46. 

48. 

62. 

64. 

66. 
16x28. 

80. 

82. 

84. 

86. 

88. 

40. 

44. 

60. 


|0.17,$0.16|0.16 


.10 

.20 

.21 

.33 

.25 

.37 

.24 

.37 

.80 

.88 

.40 

.43 

.48 

.62 

.57 

.61 

.66 

.71 

.40 

.43 

.46 

.60 

.67 

.63 

.68 

.74 

.77 

1,10 

1.16 

1.23 

1.30 

1.88 

1.60 

.63 

.59 

.66 

.71 

.771 

.86 

1.1G 

1.30 

1.38 

147 

1.67 

1.72 

1.85 

2.18 

2.87 

2.50 

a  75 

3.15 

3.50 

1.30 

L38 

1.47 

L57 

L85 

L85 

2.18 

2.87 

2.76 


.18 

.10 

.20 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.23 

.26 

.29 

.36 

.88 

.40 

.45 

.49 

.64 

.67 

.62 

.67 

.38 

.40 

.43 

.47 

.64 

.60 

.64 

.70 

.73 

1.03 

1.08 

1.14 

1.21 

1.20 

L47 

.50 

.65 

.62 

.67 

.73 

80 

L08 

1.21 

1.29 

1.37 

1.47 

1.57 

1.70 

2.(K) 

2.19 

2.37 

2.60 

2.9U 

8.22 

1.21 

L29 

L37 

1.47 

L70 

L70 

2.00 

2.10 

2.60 


8d. 
PC 
D. 


.17 

.18 

.19 

.21 

.28 

.26 

.22 

.25 

.28 

.34 

.36 

.88 

.48 

.46 

.61 

.65 

.59 

.64 

.86 

.88 

.41 

.45 

.61 

.57 

.61 

.67 

.70 

.95 

LOO 

LOO 

L12 

L19 

L84 

.48 

.63 

.60 

.64 

.70 

.70 

LOO 

L12 

LIO 

L27 

L30 

L43 

L54 

L82 

L98 

2.05 

2.26 

2.60 

2.80 

L12 

L19 

L27 

L80 

L64 

L54 

L82 

LOB 

2.25 


Sises. 


let    2d. 
PHCHPG 


16x18 

20 

22. 

24. 

26. 

28. 

80. 

82. 

84. 

80. 

88. 

40. 

42. 

44. 

46 

62. 

64. 

60. 

68. 

74. 
18  X  20. 

22. 

24 

26 

80 

82. 

84. 


88 
42 
46 
62 
60 
66. 
72 

x22 
24. 
26 
28 
80 
84 
38 
40. 
42 
48. 
60. 
52. 
64 
64. 
70. 
74. 
86. 
80. 

x24. 
26. 
28. 
80. 
82. 
84. 
88. 
42. 
48. 


D. 


20 


D, 


8d. 
FC 
D. 


$0.64  $0.61 


$0.68 

.74 

.81 

.90 
L30 
L38 
L47 
1.57 
L70 
L85 
2.00 
2.87 
2.37 
2.60 
2. 75, 
8.06 
8.94! 
3.94 
4.60 
5.60 

.85 
L23 
L80 
1.38 
L57  L47! 


L70 
2.00 
2.18 
2.87 
2.60 
8.06 
8.44 
4.  CO 
6.25 
6.50 
L88 
L47 
L57 
L70 
L83 
2.18 
2.6U 
2.89 
3.06 
8.44 
8.93 
4.29 
4.50 


.70 
.76 
.84 
L21 
L29 
L37 
L47| 
L68 
L70 
L83; 
2.19; 
2.19: 
2.40 
2.601 
2.89' 
8.63i 
8.63 
4.14, 
6.08 
.80 
L14 
L21 
2.29 


L58 

L83 
2.00 
2.19 
2.40 
2.89 
3.35 
4.14 
4.84 
5.08 
L29 
1.37 
L47 
L58 
1.71 


.67 
.73 
.80 
L12 
1.19 
L27 
L86 
L46 
L64 
L67 
1.98 
L98 
2.18 
2.25 
2.60 
8.25 
8.25 
8.72 
4.071 
.76 
1.06 
L12 
LIO 
L86 
L46 
L67 
1.82 
L98 
2.18 
2.50 
2.81 
3.72 
4.34 
4.67 
L19 
L27 
L86 
L46 
1.58 


Sixes. 


2.00;  1.82' 
2.40  2.18 


2. 07 
2.89 
8.25 
3.73 
4.00 
4.14 


6.-25  .4.81 
6.60,  6.10 


7.00 

7.60, 

9.50 

Lfi7, 

L70 

L83 

2.18 

2.40 

2.60 

2.89 

3.44 

3.93 


6.80 
7.20 
9.O0 
1.47 
L58 
L71 
2.00 
2.20 
2.40 
2.67 
8.25 
3.72 


2. 42' I 

2.50 

2.811 

3.221 

3.50 

3.72 

4.34 

5.60 

0.L'0 

6.80 

8.50 

i.rjo 

1.46 
L68 
1.82 
2.  CO 
2.18 
2.42 
2.81 
3.22 


24x 


23x50. 

62 

58. 

62. 

68. 

72. 

26. 

28. 

80. 
.     82. 

86. 

40. 

46. 

62. 

64. 

60. 

66. 

TO. 

76. 
36x28. 

82. 

34. 

86. 

42. 

44. 

60. 

62. 

68. 

60 

64. 

68. 

74. 

78. 
28x30. 

32. 

34. 

40. 

42 

46. 

62. 

66. 

62. 

66. 

72 

76. 

82. 

32. 

38 

40. 

44. 

60 

62. 

54. 

60 

61. 

68. 

70. 

74. 

80. 

34. 

38. 

42 


$4. 29  $4. 00  $8. 50 


lat 

FHC 

D. 


2d. 

HFC 

D. 


8d. 

FC 

B. 


80x 


6.00 
5.25 
6.30 
6.60 
7.00 
L83 
2.18 
2.40 
2.60 
2.89 
8.44 
8.93 
5.00 
6.25 
6.80 
6.60 
8.75 
0.60 
2.60 
2.89 
3.25 
8.44 
8.93 
4.68 
6.00 
6.00 
6.30 
6.60 
8.25 
8.75 
9.50 
13.25 
2.89 
8.25 
3.44 
8.93 
4.58 
5.U) 
6.00 
6.30 
8.25 
a  75 
9.50 
17.67 
22.67 
3.44 
8.9d 
4.58 
5.00 
6.00 
6.30 
7.88 
8.25 
8. 75 
0.50 


4.671  4.08 

4.841  4.84 

5.20 


6.80 
6.10 
6.80 
L71 
2.00 
2.20 
2.40 
2.67 
8.25 
8.72 
4.67 
4.84 
6.80 
6.10 
8.50 
9.00 
2.40 
2.67 
8.00 
3.25 
3.72 
4.83 
4.67 
6.60 
5.80 
0.10 
7.63 
8.50 
9.00 
12.75 
2.67 
8.00 
3.25 
3.72 
4.33 
4.67 
6.60 
5.80 
7.63 
8.50 
9.00 


SlMS. 


5.60 
6.20 
L68 
L82 
2.00 
2.18 
2.42 
2.81 
8.22 
4.08 
4.34 
5.20 
6.  GO 
7.75 
8.50 
2.18 
2.42 
2.72 
2.81 
3.22 
3.75 
4.08 
4.90 
6.20 
5.60 
7.00 
7.75 
6.50 
12.25 
2.42 
2.72 
2.81 
3.22 
3.75 
4.08| 
4.90il 
6.20| 
7.00 
7.75' 
8.50 


17.0016.84 
22. 00  2L  84 


2.81 
3.22 
8.75 
4.08 
6.60;-4.90 
5.80  5.20 


8.25 
3.72 
4.33 
4.67' 


32  X 


7.25,  6 JO 

7.63'  7.00 

8.50   7.75 

9.00  8.60 

12. 67,12. 00  n.  34 

17.6717.0016.34 

22.6722.0021.34 

3.93|  8.72  3.22 

4.o8  4.33  8.7.-> 

5.  CO,  4.67:  4.081 


82x48. 

60. 

68. 

68. 

62. 

64. 

68. 

72. 

78 
84x85. 

40. 

46. 

48 

60. 

66. 

60. 

66. 

70. 

76. 
86x86. 

44 

48. 

64 

56. 

68. 

64. 

68. 

74. 
88x43. 

46. 

62. 

54. 

66 

62. 

66. 

72. 
40x44. 

60 

54. 

60 

64. 

70 
42x48. 

62. 

58 

62. 
44x46. 

50. 

66 

60. 

66. 
46x54. 

58. 

64. 
48  X  52. 

56. 

62. 
50x54. 

60. 


1st.  I  2d. 

FHC  HFC 

D.     B. 


8d. 
FC 


>$8.00$5.0DH99 
6.80  6.80,  5.20 
7.681  7.2S{ 
7.63 


ass 
a76  a6»; 


aso 

7.00 
7.75 

a50 


9.60  9.oo; 

12. 67 12. 00 IL  34 
17. 67 17.001a  34 
22. 67  22. 00  2L  34 


4.3SI  3.75 
4.871  4.08 
aeO  4.90 

aso]  a2o 

7.25  a  50 

7.63  7.00 

8.60'  7.75 

12.0011.34 

17. 00  la  34 

22. 00  2L  34 

4.67,  4.08 

a60^ 


7.25: 


4.90 

aso 

7.00 
7.75 


4.68. 
6.00 

aool 

6.80 

7.88 

a25 

a  75 
12.67 
17.67 
22.67 

a  00 

aoo 

7.88 
a25 

a  75 

1L67 
12.67 
17.67 
22.67 

aoo 

7.88 

8.25 

8.75 
1L67 
ia67 
17.67 
22.67(22.00:2L34 

7.88 

8.25 
1L67 
12.67 
17.67 
22.67 

9.08 
12.83 
13.93 
19.44 

0.08 
ia83 
13.93 
19.44 


24. 9ij2i.  2012147 


13.93 
19.44 
24.94 
ia03 
ia44 


19.44 
24.94 


7.63 

a  60 
IL  8410. 84 
iaOO:lL34 
17.00ia34 
22.00  21.34 

aoo'  4.90 

7.25'  aso 

7.68  7.00 

B.sd  7.75 

U.  34 10. 84 

12.00^11.34 

17.0Wia34 

?2.002L34 

7.2Na50 

7.63  7.00 

lL84'iaS4 

12. 00)11.34 

I7.00ia84 

2aoo;2L34 

aSM  7.70 
13.47  n.  37 
23.2012.47 
la  70^17. 17 

a3«7.70 
13.471L87 
la  20 12. 47 
la  70 17. 97 


la  20,12. 47 
ia70!17.96 
24.2023.47 
13.20.12.47 
la  70 17.97 


24.94  24.2023.47 


la  70 17.97 
24.20  23.47 


BNA2CELBD  GLASS. 


Cat  to 
order. 


Clear,  single  thick 

Clear,  doable  thick 

Obscare,  Rmf^le  thick  .... 
Obscnre,  don  bio  thick  . . . 
Color©:!  cnamolccl.  siu«;le. 
Colored  eoamoled,  doable 


$7.00 

aoo 
aoo 

ILOO 
20.00 

2a  00 


,18 
.16 
.22 
.35 
.46 
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Price-list  per  light — Contin  aed. 
COLORED  GLASS. 


Blue  pot-meUl 

Tiotetpot4Detal 

Yellow  pot-metal 

Green  jpot'inetel 

Kabj  flubed,  aSnelo. . 
Suby  flashed,  doable . 
Eto«  fiaahed,  ainicle . . . 
fituelUabad,  doable . . 
Tellow  flashed,  smfzle 
Ydloir  flashed,  double 
Violet  flashed,  doable 
Violet  flashed,  single  . 


BOLLED  CATHEDRAL  GLASS. 


$U.50 
1L60 
11.60 
14.60 
12.00 
l&OO 
15.00 
21.00 
l&OO 
27.00 
29.00 
20.00 


Cat  to 
order. 


P$r9q.yt. 
fOL20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.23 
.30 
.26 
.85 
.30 
.45 
.40 
.30 


250-feet 
cases. 

Cat  to 
order. 

Tints » 

Per  »q.  ft 
$0.14 
.15 
.13 

Pertq.fL 
#0.10 

Pot^At^lS , X.        X 

.28 

White 

.10 

Sinftle.. 
Doable. 


GROmn)  GLASS. 
[Stock  sheets  about  80  z  50,  100-feet  oanes.] 


[Regular  slses,  repaoked,  free  tnm.  breakage,  50-fbet  boxes.] 


$7.00 
ftOO 


«xlOto  10x15 

11x14  to  18x24 

18x22  to  30x30 : 

Kz30  to  24x30 

2Sx28  to  24x36 

»x8«  to  36x44 

!tx4l  to  30x90 


[Cut  to  order.] 

Per»q.fL 

SMethJck,  ground 10 to  16  cents. 

Double  thick,  ground 16  to  20  cents. 

I'argdr  slaes,  special  prices. 

ROUGH  PLATE-GLABS. 

I  Per  eq.  ft 

j  Inch,  cat  to  order 18  cents. 

fweKcnttoorter 27  cents. 

iQcL  eat  to  Older 85  cents. 

uuL  cat  to  order OOcetnts. 

uKh,oot  to  order 66  cents. 

ineli,  eat  to  order 70  cents. 

BIBBED  OR  ITLUTBD  GLAS& 


Ih  oases. 

Cat  to 
order. 

«0.U| 
.15 
.16 

.18 

Ibch.. 

Tfacb.. 
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Seoator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  any  saggestions  to  make  aboat  the  rates 
above  24  by  36. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  would  ask  that  this  be  considered. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  applies  to  sizes  above  24  by  36. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  would  like  to  have  an  increase  of  the  present 
rate. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  present  rate  is  If  to  1^  and  2J,  bat  we  would 
like  an  increase  above  the  24  by  36  branch. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  foreign  figures  on  which  you  base  theserates 
are  in  this  book  you  have  submitted  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  a  discount  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  discount  arranged  l>y  the  im- 
porters and  by  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  discount  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  discount  on  American  glass  is  75  and  10; 
I  don't  know  what  the  French  discount  is. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  conferred  with  the  glass  manafkctnrers 
in  regard  to  these  figures  above  24  by  36  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  that  is  satisla<ctory. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  say  they  are  satisfactory  f  ' 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Kothing  else  unless  you  want  to  suggest  some  ques- 
tions. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  you  have  stated  your  case  very  fully,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  anything  that  we  care  to  ask  you  about 
We  wanted  to  ask  you  about  these  rates  on  the  large  sizes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  schedule  was  adopted  in  1842,  and  they  did 
not  make  any  window-glass  then  above  24  by  30. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  any  reduction  in  the 
rates  would  result  in  lower  wages  f 

Mr.  Campbell:  We  know  that  by  experience.  In  1883  they  reduced 
the  tariff  one-eighth  all  along  the  line.  That  reduction  did  not  amount 
to  much,  but  we  have  not  had  full  work  since  that  time.  Every  fall  we 
have  a  stand-off;  that  is,  the  employers  want  a  further  reduction  of 
wages,  and  our  organization  resists^  and  so  every  fall  we  have  to  He  idle 
from  six  to  ten  weeks.  If  we  start  the  last  of  September,  we  do  not 
work  longer  than  the  first  of  July,  if  we  run  full  time }  but  we  never 
work  full  time.  After  the  fires  go  out  we  meet  and  have  a  conference 
committee  to  settle  wages,  and  they  put  in  their  claims  to  the  effect 
that  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  foreign  glass  we  ought  to  work  for  less 
wages.    Of  course  we  resist  that  claim. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  there  is  no  reason,  except  the  cost  of  labor, 
why  window-glass  could  not  be  made  as  cheaply  here  as  it  is  in  Bel- 
gium or  any  other  country  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  about  the  price  of  other  labor  connected 
with  glass-making  indirectly  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  labor  costs  more  here  than  in  Belgium.  Even 
when  it  comes  to  getting  out  the  lime  and  sand,  that  labor  is  paid  more 
here  than  there.  If  you  pass  the  Mills  bill  we  may  have  to  work  for 
less  wages.  These  gentlemen  who  are  with  me  are  all  workmen,  every 
one  of  them,  and  they  coincide  with  me  in  my  statements 
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Senator  Ai/dbich.  If  the  American  manafacttirers  cotud  have  the 
American  market  you  would  have  more  steady  employment  as  well  as 
better  wages  Y 

Mr.  GAHPBBSiiL.  No  doabt  of  that ;  we  coald  have  good  wages  and 
steady  employment.  There  are  aboat  1,000,000  boxes  pf  glass  imported 
every  year,  and  that  is  about  one-fonrth,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
ODefoorth,  of  what  is  consumed  in  this  country.  We  have  ample  facil- 
ities here  to  manufacture  all  that  is  consumed. 

Senator  Alj)bioh.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  polished  cylinder 
glass! 

Mr.  Gampbell.  No.  sir ;  we  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  All 
we  refer  to  is  what  is  designated  in  that  paper  as  common  window-glass. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  I  think  the  statement  you  have  made  covers  the 
case  very  fully,  unless  you  think  of  something  else  that  you  want  to  sug- 
gest in  regard  to  it. .  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  wanted  you  to  get  all  the  facts  and  know  where 
we  stand. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  given  them  to  you  in  our  way,  and  we  have 
tried  to  make  it  as  plain  as  we  know  how.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  life 
or  death  struggle  with  us.  We  feel  that  if  this  bill  passes  with  the 
large  reduction  proposed  by  it  we  have  got  to  meet  it  by  permitting  a 
redaction  of  our  wages,  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  that,  not- 
withstanding  Mr.  Cleveland  told  us  it  would  not  hurt  us.  I  called  on 
him  and  he  said  ^^  Oh,  this  is  not  going  to  hurt  you."  I  told  liim  thai 
might  be  a  very  good  theory,  but  we  had  had  a  taste  of  it  in  practice 
and  the  result  h£^  been  otherwise. 
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DYES  AND  COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS. 

Saturday,  July  7,  1888. 
STATEMENT  OP  P.  V.  M.  HUSSOV, 

Of  Albany,  Neio  York,  representing  the  dye  and  coal-tar  manufaeturert. 

Senator  Aldbich*  You  can  make  your  stiatement  in  your  own  way 
about  duties  on  your  products. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a  statement  I  had  last  winter 
when  I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House. 
Shall  I  read  this  f 

Senator  Axdbioh.  You  may  as  well. 

Mr.  Hudson  reikd  the  following : 

To  the  ChairvuM  of  the  Committee  on  Waye  and  Means : 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Williain  Pickhardt,  of  New  York,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry, 
has  been  found  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  presented  to  your  honorable  committee; 
for  that  reason  ive  ask  your  permission  to  reply  to  the  same. 

The  letter  shows  that  Mr.  Pickhardt  is  not  a  good  authority,  as  most  of  his  state- 
ments are  incorrect  and  strained ;  besides  we  consider  him  ill-fitted  to  pose  as  a  bene- 
factor  of  the  textile  industries  of  this  country,  after  having  exacted  from  them 
between  eight  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  as  an  emoki- 
ment  for  a  patent  on  one  of  his  commodities,  which  after  a  longsuit  was  declared 
invalid. 

Mr.  Pickhardt  says  that  unprotected  farm  labor  supplies  Europe  with  cereals,  beef 
etc.  If  he  had  compared  the  map  and  population  of  Europe  with  that  of  the  Unltea 
States,  he  would  understand  why  the  Europeans  have  to  buy  a  portion  of  their  breads 
beefl  Ate.,  from  us,  and  why  farm  labor  and  factory  labor  can  not  be  compared  la 
tariff  discussions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pickhardt  also  speaks  of  chemicals  and  dye-stnfls,  and  says  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to  the  textile  manufacturers  whether  they  have  to  spend  $100 
or  only  |60  for  the  production  of  their  goods ;  thus  inninuating  that  the  daties  oo 
chemicals  and  dye-stuffs  produced  such  a  difference  in  the  cost  oi  textile  goods.  Sacli 
was  not  the  case,  even  when  Mr.  Pickhardt  charged  |1.;^5  per  pound  for  aliiarine, 
which  was  sold  all  over  Europe  for  25  cents ;  which  product  Mr.  Pickhardt  sacceeded 
in  getting  on  the  free  list,  and  immediately  added  his  own  private  tariff  of  over  400 

§er  cent.  His  remark  that  acid  magenta  is  probably  the  only  mono^ly  in  coal-tar 
yes  does  not  come  with  good  grace  from  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
great  monopoly  above  mentioned,  and  who  struggled  hard  to  hold  the  patent  for  acid 
magenta  against  the  English  owners  of  the  United  States  patent,  and  lost  his  title 
tiiereto  by  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Pickhardt  seems  to  be  poorly  informed  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  chemical 
industry  or  he  would  not  state  that  of  the  artificial  colors  only  ultramarine  was  known 
before  1860.  He  forgets  chrome  colors,  Prussian  blues,  cobalt,  Paris  green,  carmioe, 
vermilion ;  in  fact  very  few  new  colors  have  been  added  to  the  list  since  that  tiffle| 
except  ooai-tar  d^es. 

His  statement  m  regard  to  the  American  aniline-dye  industry  is  also  inoorieet  He 
asserts  that  we  have  had  the  principal  raw  material  for  ooal>  tar  dyes  free  since  1870. 
He  knows,  or  should  know,  that  aniline  oil,  the  only  raw  material  of  the  kind  on  the 
free  list,  is  the  vaw  material  for  not  even  one-ten  ^h  of  the  coal-tar  dyee  used,  and  that 
all  the  other  coal-tar  products  not  dyes  pay  20  per  cent,  duty,  which  amounts  in  the 
practical  use  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  When  the  specific  doty  of  &0  cents  per  pound 
on  ooal-tar  dyes  was  taken  off  four  factories  established  by  European  houses  had  to 
close,  because  95  per  cent,  on  coal-tar  colors  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
duty  on  raw  materials,  chemicals,  and  price  of  labor. 

268 
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Thfi  fonr  factoriea  dow  lu  existeoce  continaed  hoping  for  a  change,  and  have  been 
sQccessfQl  in  preventing  almoHt  entirely  the  importation  of  snch  goods  ae  they  conld 
prodace  by  reason  of  the  aniline  oil  being  free.  Had  they  the  same  favorable  op- 
portunify  for  the  production  of  other  coal-tar  colors  the  industry  would  have  in- 
cteaaed  to  a  large  extent. 

The  reasons  why  the  coal-tar  dye  industry  has  not  flourished  ajre — 

(1)  Capitalists  were  too  timid  to  invest  mnoh  money  in  expensive  factories  under 
ihe  ancertainties  of  tariff  laws. 

(2)  That  skilled  chemical  talent  was  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  procure.  In- 
experienced chemical  help,  which  could  be  procured  in  German  laboratories  for  the 
askiog,  woold  come  to  this  country  only  at  high  wages,  and  caused  much  disappoint- 
ment to  American  manufacturers. 

(:i)  That  American  labor  and  cost  of  plant  in  this  branch,  as  in  many  others,  is 
alMiat  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  remarks  about  ultramarine  are  Just  as  misleading  as  anything  he 
siiys  ID  regard  to  coal-tar  dyes.  He  knows  very  well  that  he  sold  his  fine  paper, 
ultramarine,  at  30  cents  until  the  American  manufacturers  forced  him  down  to  16 
t'Mits,  The  present  price  of  the  American  is  12^  cents;  other  grades  have  declined 
in  a  Bimilar  manner. 

His  statement  of  the  great  bnik  of  ultramarine  being  sold  in  Europe  for  5  cents  is 
bussed  ou  the  highly  adulterated  grades,  for  which  qualities  the  American  manufact- 
urers find  very  limited  demand,  fhese  goods  do  not  compare  with  the  article  sold  in 
This  conntry  for  9  cents.*  The  low  prices  of  pure  ultramarine  in  £urope  are  only  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  American  competition  and  to  dispose  of  surplus fitock,  which 
irnuld  be  sold  at  high  prices  as  80on  as  American  competition  disappeared. 
The  cost  of  an  ultramarine  plant  is  enormous  in  comparison  to  its  production. 
If  reasonable  protective  duties  can  produce  such  results  as  these  have  done  in  the 
ultramarine  trade,  they  should  be  the  policy  of  this  country. 

These  industries  Lave  been  started  under  certain  tariff  regulations,  they  have 
grown  tn  great  importance,  and  wonld  become,  if  fully  developed,  immense  consum- 
ers of  chemicals.  They  are  a  source  of  employment  to  much  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  and,  a«  in  Europe,  form  an  excellent  practical  school  for  young  chemists  and 
an  opportunity  for  inventive  talent.  The  success  of  American  manufacturers  always 
forces  European,  and  consequently  American,  prices  down. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  strangle  these  indnstries,  one  of 
which  has  already  suffered  so  severely  by  the  tariff  reduction  of  1883. 

Bespectfnlly  submitted  by  the  American  coal-tar  dye  and  ultramarine  manufaot- 
nrers. 

The  Sch<ellkopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co.  Btiffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thb  Albany  Aniline  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  River  Aniline  and  Color  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HEIA.ER  &,  Merz,  Newark,  N.  J. 

International  Ultramarinis  Works,  Limited,  New  York  City. 

Germania  Ultramarine  Works,  Newark,  N.  J. 

American  Ultramarine  Works,  New  York  City. 

We  bave  been  suffering  for  some  years,  owing  to  a  ruling  of  the  Treks- 
nry  Department  which  prevents  us  from  getting  in  free  the  article 
called  toluidine,  which  is  one  of  the*  homologues  of  anilinp.  We  are  not 
now  getting  th^t  free,  although  it  was  free  for  many  years,  and  we  think 
Congress  intended  it  should  be  free.  But  under  a  ruling  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  it  has  been  made  dutiable  about  three  years.  We 
would  like  to  have  that  rectified.  I  will  say  that  magenta,  the  princi- 
pal color  we  make,  is  composed  of  one-third  toluidine  and  one-third 
aniline.  It  is  impossible  to  make  it  without  toluidine.  We  want  tolui- 
<line,  therefore,  put  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  seen  the  language  of  the  Bandall  bill  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  I  think  not.  I  have  seen  some  reference  to  it  or 
some  extracts  from  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  His  language  is  like  this,  on  the  free  list : 

Coal-tar,  and  products  and  preparations  of,  not  dyes  or  colors,  known  as  anthraoine, 
DeDzine,  benzole,  camidine,  oymidine,  dead-oil,  naphtha,  naphthol,  napthaline,  naph- 
tliylimine,  pitch,  resorcine,  toluidine,  and  xylidine. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  sent  Mr.  Bandall  a  list  of  twenty-five  dififerent  articles 
l>nt  he  has  not  put  all  of  them  in;  they  were  all  just  as  important  ^ 
those  he  has  put  in, 
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Senator  Audbioh.  Suppose  you  famish  us  ^  list  of  just  such  things 
as  you  think  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Very  welL 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  will  say  to  you,  in  the  beginning,  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  prefer  to  put  on  the  free  list,  in  terms,  whatever  we 
want  to  have  free.  We  do  not  want  anybody  to  construe  the  law  as  to 
what  homologues  and  derivatives  are,  if  we  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Goal-tar  bodies  are  being  developed  all  the  time.  For 
instance,  we  have  just  obtained  a  patent  for  orcine,  which  is  not  in  here 
at  all.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  import  that  as 
well  as  resorcine. 

.  Senator  Aldbigh.  How  would  you  like  to  have  specified  those  alka- 
line colors  that  are  dutiable  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Under  the  similitude  clause  f  I  think  that  would  be 
about  right,  because  they  would  be  almost  identical.  The  conditions 
are  not  the  same.  At  the  same  time,  all  these  new  coal-tar  products 
are  ihere  subdivisions  of  old  ones.  They  are  not  new  products,  as  coIots 
would  be,  which  require  a  different  skill  to  produce — a  different  kind  of 
skill,  as  it  were.  They  are  inventions,  whereas  these  others  are  mere 
subdivisions  of  bodies  already  known  to  exist 

Some  of  these  bodies  are  at  present  known  as  laboratory  curiosities, 
yet  it  may  be  that  they  will  be  used  commercially  within  a  few  years. 
Tbey  have  not  got  up  to  that  point  yet.  We  are  experimenting  with 
one  in  our  laboratory  now,  which  we  find  is  contained  in  one  product  of 
benzole  to  a  considerable  degree  and  not  in  the  others,  and  we  can  use  it 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  ask  to  have  those  put  on  the  free  list  becaase 
you  use  them  in  making  aniline  colorsf 

Mr.  Hudson.  In  1883  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  coal-tar  colors  and 
all  the  products  of  aniline. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  not  exactly  true.  We  put  aniline  salts 
and  arseniate  of  aniline  and  some  other  things  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Aniline  salts  we  care  nothing  about;  those  are  ufled 
for  printing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  said  *«all  the  products  of  aniline.'' 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  stand  corrected;  I  did  not  think  about  those;  I 
meant  these  other  coal  tar  bodies.  The  result  of  that  tai-iff  of  1883 
was  that  four  concerns  went  out  of  business  entirely.  The  other  con- 
cerns which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  their  money  invested  in 
bricks  and  mortar  and  plant  continued  in  the  business.  Our  concerns 
are  running  about  one-fourth  time,  and  just  existing,  waiting  for 
better  times.  All  four  of  our  concerns  have  had  men  behind  them  who 
have  been  engaged  in  other  business,  and  they  hope  to  get  something 
out  of  the  wreck.  I  went  with  a  concern  four  years  and  a  half  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  it  out.  It  was  my  duty  to  close  up  six 
departments,  one  after  the  other.  The  machinery  is  of  no  valae;  it 
stands  and  rusts.  The  buildings  are  vacant  and  useless,  and  the  loss 
has  been  great  with  all  of  us.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  ask  that  du- 
ties shall  be  taken  off  of  coal-tar  products  not  colors  and  dyes.  The 
only  opposition  is  from  two  concerns.  One  of  them  is  a  Gterman  fac- 
tory that  will  do  anything  to  crush  us:  the  other  is  a  concern  in  Phila- 
delphia that  has  been  in  business  only  a  little  over  two  years.  They 
went  in  with  their  eyes  open  and  with  the  idea  that  the  duty  might  be 
taken  off,  as  it  should  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  in  1883.  They 
manufactured  benzole  and  nitro-benzolp,  but  they  do  not  manufactnre 
a  great  line  of  these  products  and  could  only  supply  two  of  us  if  we 
made  a  call  upon  them.  They  could  not  make  resorcine,  for  instance, 
in  five  years,  I  will  warrant.    That  is  the  house  of  the  H.  ^  W.  Jayne 
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Chemical  Co.  I  might  say  there  is  very  little  benzole  to  be  obtained  in 
tbis  country.  The  gas  companies  are  mostly  going  into  the  manafact- 
ore  of  water  gas  now,  and  coal-tar  is  a  product  of  distillation  of  coaL 
Coal  tar  is  a  very  bnlky  product,  and  can  only  be  transported  a  limited 
distance.  When  it  is  distilled  we  only  get  2  per  cent,  of  benzole  from 
it.  There  are  other  small  percentages,  of  naptholine,  dead  oil,  and  other 
iKKlies,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  pitch. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  should  put  on  the  free-list  all  coal- 
tar  products  not  colors  or  dyes,  who  will  be  harmed  I 

Mr.  Hudson.  The  only  concern  will  be  the  H.  &  W.  Jayne  Chemical 
Co.  Tbey  say  they  can  sell  as  cheap  as  goods  can  be  sold  on  the  other 
;>i(le  of  the  water,  and  if  that  is  so  they  would  not  be  harmed. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  use  that 
pbraseology  instead  of  saying  ^^  aniline  and  its  homologues." 

Mr.  Hudson.  Aniline  is  a  manufactured  product,  manufactured  from 
coal-tar  benzole. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  it  would  be  covered  by  all  the  products  of 
coal-tar,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes ;  all  products  of  coal-tar  j  but  we  might  tread  on 
some  other  man's  toes,  as  Mr.  Bandall  said  to  me  in  regard  to  this  new 
product,  saccharine,  which  is  said  to  take  the  place  of  sugar.  I  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  other  people's  business.  They  may  get  up  and 
8wamp.u8. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  understand,  Colonel  Tichenor,  is 
covered  by  this  language,  ^^  products  of  coal-tar  not  colors  or  dyes  ?^ 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  [  do  not  know  how  that  is.  There  has  been  some- 
thing discovered  forty  times  a«  strong  as  cane  sugar. 

Senator  A£.dbioh.  Do  you  know  of  any  products  now  being  made  f 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  I  do  not  know  of  any  commercial  product;  no. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  may  say  that  there  are  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
I  am  here  to  tell  the  truth.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  I  am  willing  to  tell 
all  I  know.  I  am  anticipating  the  other  fellows,  as  the  saying  is.  Those 
things  are  brought  out  in  a  very  small  way,  in  ounces,  whereas  our 
products  are  to  be  brought  out  in  pounds  or  tons. 

Mr.  Hudson  here  read  the  following  paper: 

ANIUNX,  CRUDB. 

The  present  tariff  law  has  many  incongmities,  which  oanse  embazTaasment  to  the 
Treasury  officials  and  loss  and  annoyance  to  the  importer. 

Wb  beg  leave  to  present  the  following : 

"Aniline,  crnde/'  paragraph  974,  is  free.  Tolnidine  and  xylidine,  nnder  classifica- 
tioD,  paragraph  497,  as  '*  all  preparations  of  coal-tar,  not  colors  or  dye,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

All  are  made  from  the  same  material,  viz,  a  mixture  of  benzole  and  its  homologues, 
"crade  benzole,''  at  the  same  operation  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  practice  is  as 
follows: 

Crude  heneoU. 

Mixture  of  benzole  and  its  homologues 

i — 1 1 

benzole  toluole  xylol  and  others. 

^^MBMMBMM  ■■■■■■■■■■  ■^■^■WH^B^MBI^BBMMHH^HM 

aniline  toluidine  xylidine 

j""    i  r~     11  I 

I  oil  for  blue  |  |  oil  for  red  |  |  toluidine  ]  |  oil  for  scarlet. 
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Commercial  aniline  oil  is  always  a  mixtare  of  two  or  more  of  the  above  prodacts, 
varying  with  the  pnrxM>se  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  briefy  the  present  tariff  law  mentions  only  *' aniline,  cmde."  This  claiue  may 
be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  from  the  free  list  tolnidine,  xrlidine,  etc.,  or  mixtures 
thereof  with  aniline,  although  in  a  chemical  and  commercial  sense  these  products  are 
virtually  one  and  the  same. 

We  believe  that  the  revenue  officials  agree  with  ns  that  this  appVuent  ineougmity 
should  be  removed  and  all  oils,  the  product  of  benzole  and  its  homolognes,  should  be, 
as  was  doubtless  intended,  on  the  free  list. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  change  in  text: 

For  ''aniline,  crude"  read:  All  oils  made  from  benzole  and  it^  homologues,  as  aniline 
and  it«  homologues,  free. 

With  aniline  oil  many  combinations  of  materials  are  made  for  the  purposie  of  mak- 
ing colors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  combinations  containing  naphtbalme  products 
instead  of  benzole  products.  All  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent.,  and  not  made  in  this 
country. 

At  the  time  the  duty  on  manufactured  colors  was  reduced  in  1883  the  daty  on  **  all 
preparations  of  coal-tar  not  colors  or  dye"  was  retained,  causing  a  great  hardship  to 
the  coal-tar  color  manufacturers,  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  the  manufactare  of 
many  colors,  resulting  in  great  loss  on  stock,  machinery,  and  buildings.  The  frco 
aniline  oil  has  enabled  some  to  struggle  on  with  the  hope  that  all  raw  material  would 
at  some  time  be  placed  ou  the  free  list. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  paragraph  497  be  changed  to  read :  '*A11  prepa* 
rations  of  coal  tar  not  colors  or  dyes  and  not  acids  of  colors  and  dyes,  free. 

Also  two  articles  of  limited  consumption,  except  by  color  manufacturers,  and  not 
especially  provided  for,  therefore  dutiable  at  25  per  centum,  and  not  made  in  thia 
country,  viz,  nitrite  of  soda  andiiyperoxide  of  lesbd,  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  American  aniline  color  manufacturers. 

The  ScHOicLLKOPF  Anujnk  and  Chemical  Cohpany,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Thb  Albany  Aniline  Company,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Hudson  River  Aniline  and  Color  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Heller  &,  Merz,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Seoator  Aldrioh.  You  say  those  two  last-named  articles  are  not 
made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No.  Nitrite  of  soda  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
azo  colors.  All  the  new  colors  are  azo  colors.  Nitrite  of  soda  is  used  io 
azodizing  all  of  them.  Three  of  us  have  looked  into  the  subject,  think- 
ing it  might  be  profitable  to  go  into  the  manufacture,  but  none  ot  us 
have  found  it  profitable  to  do  so.  1  asked  Mr.  Schoellkopf,  who  has 
'been  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  looked  into  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and  we  both  agreed  it  would  not  pay  us  to  do  so.  We  ai-e 
rivals  in  business,  but  are  friends  and  independent  of  each  other  to  :i 
certain  extent.  This  hyperoxide  of  lead  is  something  I  know  nothiug 
about  personally.  That  is  something  that  Mr.  Schoellkopf  wishes  to 
have  put  in.    Ho  says  he  uses  it  to  a  limited  extent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  much  bf  this  nitrite  of  soda  used. 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  use  it  in  great  quantities;  it  is  necessary  for  our 
business. 

Senator  ALDBIGH.  What  have  you  to  say  about  a  proposition  made 
the  other  day  in  the  House,  on  an  amendment  put  in  to  make  the  other 
products  of  anthracine  free! 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  will  be  changed;  that  is  what  I  am  here  for. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  am  not  asking  what  is  going  to  be  done  What 
havo  y©u  to  say  about  itt 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  can  say  that  it  is  wrong.  The  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced that  must  have  been  misinformeii.  We  make  no  objection  to  the 
admission  free  of  alizarine,  but  we  do  object  to  the'  admission  of  colors 
which  the  Treasury  Department  has  found  dutiable,  for  the  same  reasoDS 
that  they  find  them  dutiable,  that  is  coal-tar  dyes,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  no  more  consideration  on  account  of  their  relations  to  alizarine,  being 
products  of  the  same  material,  than  any  other  coal-tar  dyes.  They  come 
in  competition  with  other  oo^^l-t^r  dyes.  .  They  are  not  alizarine, 
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Senator  Aij>uoh.  They  were  not  pat  apon  the  free  list,  a8 1  auder- 
Btand,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  alizarine,  bat  that  they  were  all  made 
from  anthracme,  and  were  similar  priducts. 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is  merely  a  diversion  of  the  enemy. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  It  is  trae  that  they  are  made  from  anthraeine  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  are,  bat  anthraeine  prodacts  coald  not  be  ad- 
mitted free  any  more  than  beu2M>le  products  or  any  other  coal-tar 
derivative  products.  You  probably  wonder  why  I  si^r  that.  I  might 
say  tliat  alizarine  is  admitt^  free  because  it  is  a  substitute  for  madder, 
which  has  been  free  for  generations. 

Senator  Ai^dbioh.  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Hudson.  You  know  about  that  t 

Senator  Aij>rioh.  Yes,  it  was  a  patent  process.  The  patent  on  aliza- 
rine has  expired,  has  it  nott 

Mr.  Hudson.  It  was  killed  by  the  courts.  They  had  to  fight  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  the  courts  decided  that  it  was  invalid  before  the 
patent  expired.  No  royalties  have  been  paid  on  it  for  some  years.  I 
understand  the  reason  why  alizarine  was  put  on  the  free  list  was  because 
it  was  claimed  that  it  was  the  same  as  madder,  and  the  reason  why  it 
was  patented  was  that  it  was  an  improvement  on  madder.  Those  two 
mltngs,  one  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  one  by  the  Patent  Office, 
made  it  a  monopoly  until  the  thing  was  broken  down  by  the  courts.  Now 
they  come  back  to  alizarine.  We  do  not  make  it.  The  plant  is  costly. 
It  would  cost  probably  $800,000  to  establish  a  plant.  We  do  not  care  to 
batt  our  heads  agamst  a  stone  wall.  It  is  free,  and  we  suppose  it  al- 
ways will  be  free.  But  we  object  to  bringing  in  anthraeine  colors  which 
interfere  with  other  azo  colors,  and  chilling  them  alizarine,  when  the  ob* 
ject  of  having  alizarine  originally  was  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  mad- 
der, which  had  been  Iree.    I  hope  I  have  explained  myself. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Perfectly.    I  understand  it  very  welL 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  There  are  coal-tar  colors  that  are  substitutes  for  in- 
digo. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Not  commercially. 

Mr.  TiCHENOB.  Alkaline  blues  take  the  place  of  indigo. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Alkali  blue  is  almost  out  of  market.  I  have  88  pounds 
that  I  will  sell  for  half-price. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  say  you  think  the  House  will  leoonsidez 
their  action  in  putting  the  products  of  anthraeine  on  the  firee  listt 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
will,  that  it  was  a  misunderstanding  that  it  was  put  in.  There  is  an- 
other thing  that  will  be  changed,  and  that  is  primuline.  That  is  made 
by  a  secret  process,  and  it  is  simply  a  coal-tar  dye.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  it  will  be  taken  off  the  free  list  and  will  come  under  the  head  of 
coal-tar  and  dyes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  rate  do  you  want  on  coal-tar  dyest 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  think  it  had  better  be  left  at  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Axdbich.  And  in  case  we  should  think  that  the  putting  of 
these  various  products  on  the  free  list  was  sufficient  compensation  for 
n«  to  reduce  the  duty 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  would  like  to  have  notice  of  it  at  once,  and  we  would 
sell  out  I  will  take  an  affidavit  on  that.  I  am  ready.  I  have  charge 
of  that  concern  and  I  can  influence  our  people.  We  are  about  putting 
in  more  money,  but  if  you  say  it  is  going  that  way  we  will  not  do  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  range  of  prices  for  aniline  colors  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  extremes,  I  mean, 

18  TAB 
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Mr.  Htjdson.  Of  coarse  yoa  mean  the  prices  abroad  ^  so  as  to  base 
a  specific  duty  ni>on  t 

Senator  Aij>bich.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  HXTBSON,  They  will  range  from  20  cents  to  somewhere  about  $2 
ai>ound. 

.Senator  Au)BIOH.  That  is  the  highest) 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  will  not  say  positively.  There  may  be  one  or  two  odd 
colors  that  are  higher;  for  instance,  suppose  there  was  a  color  came  in 
to  the  extent  o£  60  pounds  a  year  at  (5  a  ponnd,  manifestly  it  would 
be  nnfair  to  mention  that.  If  yoa  had  asked  the  question  two  years 
ago  I  should  have  said  $4. 

Senator  Au)bioh.  Is  there  any  general  average  of  prices  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  I  have  thoaght  that  subject  over  a  great  deal.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  a  purely  specific  duty,  because  you  can  not  classify 
the  colors.  New  things  are  coming  up  all  the  time.  If  you  undertake 
to  do  it  there  will  be  constant  trouble  in  the  custom-house  to  adjust 
the  values;  that  is,  to  find  out  where  these  new  things  belong.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  a  new  line  of  cotton  colors  invented  in  1885  were  put 
on  the  market  in  1886,  and  they  should  come  in  next  year  under  such 
and  such  a  duty,  the  question  would  be,  where  do  they  belong  f  Do 
tiiey  belong  in  tiie  classification  among  azo  colors  or  do  they  belong  in 
some  other  linet  Then,  again,  some  new  colors  are  combinations  of 
colors  and  some  are  entirely  new. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  these  colors*cheaper  than  the  benzole  colors, 
or  are  they  different  in  brilliancy  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  have  different  properties.  I  only  happened  to 
mention  one  series  just  now.  There  is  a  series  that  go  on  cotton  with- 
out any  mordant. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  save  expense  in  usage  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes;  they  reduce  the  expense  in  usage.  We  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  invent  some  of  our  own  colors.  Our  chemist  has  jnst 
invented  some,  and  applications  for  patents  are  pending  now. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  all  these  new  colors  covered  by  patents  either 
by  German  or  American  chemists  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes;  nearly  all  colors  nowadays  are  covered  by  patents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  the  theory  that  pat- 
ented articles  should  pay  no  duty  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  No  ;  assuredly  not 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  the  theory  that  there  is  a  monopoly  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  No.  You  gentlemen  pass  patent  laws,  and  a  patent 
on  a  color  is  as  good  as  a  patent  on  a  rat-trap  or  a  gate. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  you  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the  patent? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No  ;  we  have  competition  firom  other  similar  colors. 
As  soon  as  a  man  gets  a  patent  on  a  color  then  it  is  the  object  of  every 
other  man  in  the  world  to  invent  one  as  good  or  better.  We  have 
found  ours  equal  to  some  of  the  others,  and  competition  brings  the 
prices  down.  Take  magenta,  for  instance,  which  is  made  by  four  con- 
cerns represented  here  to-day.  The  price  is  lower  here,  proportionately, 
than  abroad,  in  consequence  of  competition  among  ourselves.  There 
is  no  magenta  imported  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  you  prefer  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  to 
a  mixed  ratet 

Mr.  Hudson.  It  depends  on  what  the  rate  is.  I  will  say  firankly,  as 
a  business  man,  that  a  partly  specific  rate  would  tend  to  prevent  fiiads 
in  the  cnstom-housef 
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Senator  AiiDBiOH.  What  rate  would  yoa  suggest  as  a  rate  fair  to  the 
American  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is  putting  me  in  rather  au  awkward  position. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  we  understand  you  are  here  ^r  is  to  give 
us  ail  tbe  information  you  can. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Tes ;  but  I  came  here  on  another  errand. 

Senator  Aldbxch.  Yes;  but  you  must  have  considered  the  question 
more  or  less. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Still,  if  you  do  not  want  to  answer  now  and  will 
consider  it  and  talk  it  over  with  your  people  arid  state  at  another  time, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  HuDSOiN\  I  say  that  I  think  we  will  be  satisfied  with  10  cents  a 
poQDd  and  15  per  cent.,  the  same  as  you  mentioned  this  morning  in  con- 
versation. It  struck  me  as  familiar,  and  I  thought  I  had  heard  it  be- 
fore. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  would  be  more  than  35  per  cent,  on  some  of 
the  lower  grades  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes ;  and  on  some  of  the  others  it  would  be  very  much 
less.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  specific  duty  of  any  kind  that  is  per- 
fect. You  would  have  to  have  so  many  classifications  that  nobody 
would  be  able  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Please  tell  me  which  one  of  these  colors,  if  you 
can  do  so,  is  the  most  generally  used.  What  particular  thing  that  you 
make  do  you  sell  the  most  oft 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  make  magenta,  but  we  are  almost  dead.  We  are 
only  making  two  colors.  Others  are  making  six  or  eight.  I  represent 
a  wreck. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Of  the  colors  that  are  imported  what  one  is  most 
in  general  use  f 

Mr.  Hudc^on.  I  guess  it  is  those  azo  scarlets. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  average  price  of  those  Y 

Mr.  Tighenob.  Those  azo  colors  are  generally  low. 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  sell  large  quantities  at  about  36  cents.  This  is 
the  dumping-ground  ot  the  world,  except  that  England  takes  part  of  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  say  10  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  you  are  taking  the  duty  upon  the  full  price. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  thought  you  meant  36  cents  abroad,  the  foreign 
price. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Oh,  no;  they  don't  sell  at  that  now.  Prices  have 
changed  very  much  within  the  past  two  years.  You  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion that  is  somewhat  misleading.  For  instance,  you  asked  me  the  color 
which  is  sold  most  largely.  There  are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  other  colors 
that  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  as  much  as  that  and  would  sell 
for  higher  prices ;  for  instance,  magenta,  which  sells  on  the  other  side 
at  38.  and  3d.  or  3«.  and  6<i.  Take  green,  that  sells  at  38. ;  violet  sells  at 
the  same  price ;  take  blues,  they  sell  somewhere  about  $1.50. 

Mr.  Tighenob.  Those  are  all  colors  in  common  use. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  colors  between  30  and  40 
cents,  this  rate  of  10  cents  and  15  per  cent,  would  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  admit  that,  but  it  is  lower  than  some  of  the  others. 
I  made  a  report  to  Mr.  Eandall,  and  showed  him  that  10  cents  and  15 
per  cent,  would  be  a  little  less  than  36  per  cent,  on  the  average.  We 
thought  10  cents  and  20  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the  right  thing. 
Ifow  %\^»t  I  have  got  into  the  subject,  I  remember  writing  to  Mr.  Bap- 
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dall,  but  of  course  nothing  resulted  from  that,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  left  it  as  it  is,  and  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  We  did  not  want  to  bother  with  it.  The  great  ad- 
vantage that  it  would  be  would  be  that  it  would  prevent  fraud  in  the 
,  New  York  custom-house.  When  I  say  fraud,  I  speak  understandingl}'. 
I  will  say  that  recently,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  special 
agent's  office,  some  re-appraisements  have  been  sustained  and  extra 
duties  collected. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  under  the  new  general  appraiser  in  2^ew 
York. 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  but  they  had  a  new  general  agent.  Mr.  Phoenix 
has  been  there,  and  it  has  been  pretty  hard  work  to  do  anything.  The 
point  L  am  making  is  in  regard  to  undervaluation  of  the  goods.  With- 
out going  into  details  I  would  say  that  we  are  not  protected. 

Senator  Aldbich.  To  go  back :  If  we  put  all  products  of  coal-tar 
not  dyes  and  colors  on  the  free  list,  the  only  people  who  would  be  af- 
lected,  outside  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  you  mentioned,  are 
some  manufactui  ers  of  chemicals  to  a  small  extent. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Not  at  all.  1  do  not  know  whom  you  mean.  They  are 
made  in  Germany  and  patented  her^  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  them 
made  here.  They  are  owned  by  people  who  <!o  business  here  to  a  large 
extent  and  belong  to  German  houses  owning  the  patents,  but  they  are 
not  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  objection  is,  if  there  is 
»ny,  on  anybody's  part,  to  putting  all  the  products  of  coal- tar  not  dyes 
or  colors  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hudson.  There  is  only  one  concern  that  would  object  to  any- 
thing,  and  they  object  maliciously,  and  would  object  to  anything  to  kill 
us. 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  I  do  not  exactly  like  that  expression,  ^^ aniline  and 
its  homologues." 

Senator  Aldbich.  Then  take  the  other  expression,  ''all  products  of 
coal  tar  not  colors  or  dves." 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  If  some  language  can  be  used  to  limit  the  exemption 
to  those  products  of  coul-tar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  dyes 
i>r  colors,  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  would  it  do  to  say  '<  all  products  of  coal>tar, 
not  colors  or  dyes,  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  colors  or  dyesY'' 

Mr.  TiCHENOB.  That  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  customs  officer, 
who  would  not  know.    1  think  it  ought  to  be  technically  described  if 
'  )>ossible. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  believe  you  and  Mr.  Hudson  tried  to  get  at 
something  to  cover  that. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  every  one  of  as  treated 
fairly,  but  the  list  is  a  long  one,  and  if  that  expression  is  used  it  is  jost 
as  hard  on  us.  For  instance,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  new  material 
that  has  been  discovered  that  we  have  made  a  color  with  secretly.  We 
hope  to  patent  it,  thought  it  was  made  for  a  medicine. 

Senator  ALDBicm.  It  is  a  coal-tar  product? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes.  Suppose  those  things  mentioned  are  free,  then 
here  is  this  new  thing  that  we  would  have  to  pay  20  per  cent.  on.  That 
would  not  be  fair.  That  thing  is  ha])pening  all  the  time.  I  wish  I  had 
the  list  Merz  had  of  sorne  ot  those  articles  abroad  to  show  you  the  great 
number  of  coal-tar  bodies  used  for  medicine,  and  a  great  many  of  those 
things  are  our  color  materials.  It  is  being  used  also  for  photography} 
but  oi  course  for  photography  it  is  only  the  smallest  quaatities  that  are 
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osed.  I  only  mention  it  to  show  that  the  industry  is  developing  very 
rapidly. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  say  also  "not  colors  or  dyes  and  not 
medicinal  preparations." 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  am  willini:^,  if  it  does  not  leave  a  loop-hole.  All  I 
want  IB  to  get  the  material  for  our  products.  We  want  the  law  made 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  Take  the  articles  named  there,  Mr.  Hudson.  There 
are  some  things  not  important  that  might  be  stricken  out.  What  would 
yoQ  add? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  would  add  nitrite  and  dinitrite  of  tuluole,  which  is 
the  next  metal  to  benzole.    The  benzoles,  all  of  them,  are  free. 

Mr.  TiGHENOE,  What  else? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Here  is  naphthoic,  naphthaline,  and  orcine  as  weU  as 
lesorcuie. 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  There  is  no  objection  to  naming  them.  I  sent  a  list 
of  twenty-five  of  these  articles  to  Mr.  Randall,  but  I  see  he  has  not  got 
them  all  in  his  bill. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  can  furnish  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  put  in. 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  can  make  colors  of  saUcylio  acid.  That  is  a  coal- 
tor  product  from  fenole. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  free  now  t 

Mr.  Tighenob.  It  is  admitted  free. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Some  of  these  other  things  made  for  other  purposes 
would  not  be  mentioned  here,  and  yet  we  would  be  entitled  to  them 
JQst  as  much  and  it  would  be  just  as  unfair  to  us  not  to  admit  them 
as  it  would  to  the  other  people  who  have  not  made  these  other  things 
that  you  might  wish  to  protect. 

Mr.  Tighenob.  But  if  you  have  those  things  you  are  using  now  that 
would  be  all. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I^ot  in  the  present  condition  of  the  business.  Our  ef- 
forts are  all  in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  these  cotton  colors. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Those  that  can  be  used  without  mordants) 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Mr.  TioiBNOB.  If  those  were  free,  these  other  things  would  be  in 
the  similitude  of  them,  and  would,  under  the  similitude  clause,  be  ad- 
mitted free  also.- 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  will  mention  one  thing,  salol,  which  is  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  that  a  new  discovery  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  The  discovery  was  made  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  salicylic  and  fenole. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Fenole  is  a  product  of  carbolic  acid. 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is,  carbolic  acid  made  from  fenole.  Then  thera  is 
antipyrine,  used  as  a  remedy  for  sea-sickness.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
would  be  like  that  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Tighenob.  That  is  a  medicine. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  know;  but  if  I  remember  rightly  it  is  made  of  acetic 
add  and  aniline. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  would  be  covered  by  our  general  clause. 

Mr.  Hudson.  If  you  adopt  that  clause  that  all  coal-tar  materials  not 
used  for  making  colors  and  dyes,  that,  of  course,  would  cover  the  ground 
for  us.    The  fact  is  what  we  want.    We  want  it  for  that  purpose  only. 

Mr.  Tighenob.  You  want  to  avoid  making  the  duty  depend  upon 
uset 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  can  use  an  argument  in  its  favor,  and  that  is,  that 
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there  woald  be  a  great  deal  more  used  for  that  purpose  than  for  any 
other.  Where  they  are  brought  out  for  medical  use  they  are  only 
brought  out  in  ounce  bottles,  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  is  going  to  suffer  if  we 
put  all  coal-tar  products  not  colors  and  dyes  upbn  the  free  list.  Then 
we  have  a  comprehensive  clause.  It  may  be  unfavorable  to  some  manu- 
facturers of  medicinal  preparations. 

Mr.  Hudson.  There  are  none  made  in  this  country  from  coal-tar. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  collect  a 
duty  upon  them.    We  do  not  need  the  revenue.  ^ 

Mr.  Hudson.  There  is  only  one  thing  made  to  any  extent,  other  than 
the  goods  that  are  used  by  this  same  company,  and  that  is  myrbane 
oil:  that  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of.  That  is  nitro-benzole  pnri- 
fled.  It  is  an  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  You  may  have  noticed 
it  in  common  soap.  The  people  of  this  country  have  cut  the  price  down 
so  that  the  English  people  are  selling  without  profit ;  so  I  was  told  day 
before  yesterday  by  a  leading  importer. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  say  that  the  large  use  of  water-gas  in  this 
country  is  diminishing  the  coal-tar  product) 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes;  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  enough 
material  to  supply  all  these  four  manufacturers  if  we  made  a  demand 
on  this  one  concern  for  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  you  would  be  obliged  to  import  half  of  your 
material  anyhow  t 

Mr.  HXTDSON.  Yes.  Besides  that,  they  do  not  make  the  bulk  of  the 
material  we  use.  They  do  not  make  aniline  oil  at  all.  That  has  always 
been  free.  I  am  excluding  that  from  consideration.  There  are  many 
things  that  t  hey  can  not  make.  It  requires  years  of  experience  to  make 
resorcine,  for  instance,  and  the  demand  is  small.  In  fact,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  where  the  industry  is  a  very  large  one,  these  materials 
are  bought  from  separate  factories  that  make  a  specialty  of  it,  and  who 
have  learned  by  experience  how  to  make  them  best  and  cheapest  A 
young  concern  in  this  country  could  not  expect  to  De  able  to  keep  np 
to  them  in  quality,  aside  ft'om  price.    That  would  be  unreasonable. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  there  is  no  coal-tar  imported  in  that 
formt 

Mr.  Hudson.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  too  bulky.  Benzole  is2  per  .cent,  of  coal-tar, 
and  there  is  no  benzole  imported  for  the  reason  that  ships  will  not  take 
it.  We  formerly  made  aniline  oil,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  it.  We 
could  not  afford  to  make  it.  It  accumulated  a  year  or  two,  and  we  ooald 
not  afford  to  send  it  abroad,  at  a  profit,  because  the  transportation  ate 
up  the  greater  part%  It  could  only  be  taken  on  the  deck  of  petroleum 
ships  at  first-class  insur£tnce,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  the  captain, 
who  could  throw  it  overboard  if  he  chose.  The  risk  was  therefore  ho 
great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ship  it.  To  get  it  from  the  other 
side  they  have  not>  even  petroleum  ships  to-day.  So  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  benzole  on  the  other  side  and  bring  it  over.  There  is  absolutely 
no  chance  of  getting  it  here.    We  have  to  depend  on  the  home  supply. 

There  is  another  thing:  The  principal  supply  is  obtained  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  gas  trust  is  a  very  peculiar  institution.  There  they 
make  gas  with  coal,  and  there  is  quite  a  product.  But  leaving  Phila- 
delphia out  of  consideration,  the  amount  produced  in  the  country  is 
very  small.  In  Kew  York  almost  all  gas  is  made  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  new  processes,  water-gas  enriched  with  naphtha,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  same  in  Boston,  and  in  Chicago  I  know  it  is  the  same.  That  is  also 
the  case  in  many  of  the  large  and  small  cities  of  the  country. 


LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Monday^  July  9, 1888. 

Statement  of  CHARLES  H.  C0BLI8S,  of  the  flna  of  OorliM  Broe.  ft  Oa,  of 
Troy,  H.  T.,  mann&otnren  of  linen  oollan,  eto.,  and  B.  K  BETTS,  of  Measn. 
Earle  &  Wilson,  of  Troy,  BT.  Y.,  mann&otorers  of  linen  ooUars. 

Mr.  Corliss.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manofactare  of  collars 
at  Troy  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  foundour home  competition  to 
be  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  have  nothing  more  than  a  iiebir 
and  reasooable  profit,  and  sometimes  i^e  are  not  able  to  get  that.  Abont 
two  years  ago  we  discovered  that  German  collars  werQ  coming  in  here 
io  actagoDism  to  our  collar^.  We  found  that  they  were  being  intro- 
duced generally,  and  that  some  of  our  largest  customers  were  buying 
them.  For  instance,  John  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  who  formerly  bought 
from  us  about  $30,000  yearly,  though  now  they  are  buying  a  much  less 
qoantity,  are  buying  Oerman  collars;  Jordon,'Marsh  &  Co.  are  buying 
German  and  French  collars;  and  then  there  is  Marshall  Field;  perhaps 
nine  tenths  of  the  goods  they  are  buying  are  of  foreign  manufacture ; 
tlieD  there  are  Wilson  Bros.,  who  are  without  doubt  the  largest  dealers 
in  men's  furnishing  goods  in  America,  use  foreign  goods  almost  exclu- 
sively;  they  are  taking  German  goods  and  deliberately  selling  them  as 
English  goods. 

Now,  these  are  matters  within  my  own  experience  and  knowledge, 
where  the  German  goods  have  been  brought  in.  English  goods  have 
always  been  sold  in  this  country  at  fair  prices,  but  undervalued.  In 
looking  around  to  see  about  these  matters,  our  first  step  was  to  make  an 
ioqniry  as  to  the  valuation  of  these  German  goods  to  see  whether  they 
are  coming  in  at  correct  valuation  or  not.  In  prosecuting  that  inquiry, 
1  visited  the  New  York  custom-house,  and  also  sent  a  man  to  Berlin, 
and  we  satisfied  ourselves  from  that  investigation  that  the  probability 
was  that  these  collars  were  coming  in  at  a  proper  invoice  value.  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  information  that  we  gained  from  the  report  of 
the  friend  whom  we  sent  to  Berlin,  and  f^om  what  we  obtained  at  the 
custom-house  in  New  York.  But  one  inquiry  led  to  another,  and  we 
discovered  the  fact  for  the  first  time  that  we  had  no  rating;  that  we 
were  in  the  blanket  clause  under  hemp,  flax,  etc.  I  suppose  you  are 
familiar  with  the  clause.    This  is  the  clause: 

All  other  manofactares  of  hemp  or  manilla,  or  of  which  hemp  or  maniUa  BhaU  be  a 
coQiponent  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  was  a  surprise  to  us.  We  have  prosecuted  our  business  a  good 
inany  years  without  any  interference  from  foreign  goods  except  in  the 
nndervaluation  of  English  goods,  and  that  we  looked  upon  somewhat 
iu  the  light  of  legitimate  competition,  and  it  made  no  material  interfer- 
euce  with  us  anyhow.    In  making  this  inquiry  it  was  not  all  on  account 
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of  any  tariff  agitation  in  the  couDtry,  bat  the  fact«  came  to  oar  knowl- 
edge  that  we  did  not  have  protection.  In  1886  we  had  some  labor 
troable,  and  that  made  the  entering  wedge  for  the  German  goods  to 
oome  in  here.  After  we  fonnd  we  had  no  classification,  we  took  occa- 
sion to  interview  Mr.  Mills  and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Oommittee.  We  made  oar  representations  to  them 
and  asked  them  for  a  classification.  We  thought  possibly  there  might 
be  some  change  made  in  the  tariff  which  might  allow  German  collars  to 
come  in  more  freely  than  ever  before.  They  gave  as  a  dassificatioD, 
and  also  while  they  redaced  linens  from  35  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  they  gave  as  25  per  cent,  as  a  daty,  and  that  is  jast  where  we 
stand  now.  That  daty*  ander  the  blanket  claase  in  regard  to  hemp, 
etc.,  does  not  keep  oat  the  importation  of  Oerman  goods ;  we  find  that 
is  increasing  all  the  time;  after  that  we  sabmitted  oar  matter  to  Mr. 
Bandally  and  he  proposed  that  we  shonld  have  a  daty  of  30  ceats  a 
dozen  on  collars  and  caffs,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  wonld  30  cents  a  dozen  be,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Oosuss.  I  can  instance  a  case  here.  Daring  oar  inqairy  at  the 
Kew  York  castom-hoase  we  learned  from  Mr.  Dutcher  that  this  collar 
[showing  sample]  came  in  at  4  marks  and  50  pfennigs  per.  dozen;  that 
woald  be  eqaal  to  $1.08  iii  oar  carrency,  the  mark  being  sapposed  to 
be  worth  24  cents  (the  cnstom-hoase  valaation  of  the  mark,  however, 
being  26  cents).  Kow  here  is  a  similar  collar  made  by  as  Jshowing 
another  sample].  That  has  a  history.  That  is  imported  at  $1.62,  sab- 
ject  to  a  cash  discoant  of  5  per  cent,  which  wonld  leave  $1.54. 

Seaator  Aldbioh.  This  collar  [referring  to  sample]  came  in  at  $1.24, 
daty  paidt 

Mr.  OoRLiss.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  mnch  was  the  daty  t 

Mr.  OoBLTSS.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  mnch  was  the  foreign  costt 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  One  dollar  and  eight  cents.  The  castom-hoase  valua- 
tion of  the  mark  being  26  cents,  the  collar  woald  cost  $1.54,  net  The 
history  of  thjs  collar  is:  In  the  first  place,  this  is  my  collar,  made  by 
George  H.  Drehr  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  pretty  well  known  throaghoat  New 
England^  They  compete  with  Oerman  collars  first  at  $1.95.  I  manu- 
faotared  them  first  at  $1.85,  bat  had  to  come  down  to  $1.75,  and  fiDally 
to  $1.65  on  that  collar,  bat  when  an  American  bays  that  ^collar  he  has 
to  pay  38  cents  daty. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  mnch  will  enable  yon  to  hold  the  market ! 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  able  to  answer  that  positively. 
We  can  hold  it  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Yoa  say  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Randall  was  to  give 
yon  30  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  OoBLiss..  And  25  per  cent. 

Senator  HisoboK.  Thirty  cents  a  dozen  is  practically  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  OoBLlss.  It  woald  be  on  that  collar  [referring  to  sample]. 

Senator  Hisoook.  It  seems  to  me  that  wonld  be  pretty  high  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Betts.  Oar  goods  are  60  i>er  cent,  labor,  and  that  is  where  the 
whole  diflerence  comes  in. 

Senator  Hisoook.  We  want  to  give  yon  adequate  protection,  bnt  we 
want  to  do  this  at  the  lowest  point  possible. 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  We  have  prepared  a  statement  showing  some  of  these 
flgaresy  etc 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  had  better  pat  this  entire  paper  into  the 
record. 
The  statement  retlarred  to  is  as  follows : 

We  beg  to^iFesent  to  your  honorable  body  the  fact  that  the  recent  importation  of 
Geitnan  collars  has  led  ns  to  inquire  about  our  own  status/  and  we  flud  that  we  bare 
none,  but  are  classed  among  the  manufactures  of  flax,  and  therefore'  have  no  in«> 
dividuality  as  manufacturers.  Prior  to  1865  the  collar  industry  of  Troy  and  America 
vas  ineonsiderable,  while  at  present  the  sales  of  the  collar  abd  shirt  mannfooturers 
of  Troy  are  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually,  employing  sixteen  thonsaud 
hsDds  and  disbursing  fonr  and  one  quarter  millions  of  dollars'few  wages  (see  Exhibit 
A),  which  shows  that  our  growth  is  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  we  are 
piaetically  an  infant  industry,  which  has  really  grown  without  protection. 

Because  of  a  labor  strike  in  1886  our  affairs  were  ventilated  to  the  world,  and  for- 
eign eompetition  came  as  an  immediate  result.  The  posidbility  of  foreign  competi- 
tioD  has  existed  before,  but  was  not  generally  known.  The  indnstry  has  been  kept 
to  Troy  becaase  of  the  popular  idea  that  the  collars  could  not  be  made  so  well  else- 
where,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  making  collars  elsewhere  was  not  favorably 
entertained  by  people  seeKing  investment.  It  has  also  been  kept  as  a  special  busi- 
ness, to  a  certain  extent,  because  shi-ewd  investors  regarded  the  business  as  an  in* 
dnstry  not  protected,  and  therefore  kept  out  of  it,  so  that  we  have  been  able  quietly 
to  build  up  an  industry  which  has  become  of  vast  importance  to  the  laboring  element 
of  onr  community,  as  60  per  cent,  of  our  disbursements  are  for  labor. 

As  the  result  of  this  foreign  competition  our  output  is  largely  restricted,  and  there 
is  likelihood  of  there  being  a  labor  distress  in  our  community  and  of  loss  to  the  raanu- 
factorers. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  ask  you  to  give  us  a  classiflcation  as  an  industry,  separate 
from  the  manufactures  of  flax,  as  in  sheetins,  napery,  toweling,  etc ,  and  to  let  us 
hare  a  standing  of  our  own  and  to  protect  us  nrom  the  pauper  Isibor  of  Europe. 

The  German  collar  has  proven  to  be  the  wedge  for  collars  from  England  and  France. 
Tbe  Gennan  collars  are  now  being  sold  all  over  the  United  States  at  such  prices  that 
the  only  resource  open  to  us  is  either  cheaper  labor  or  increased  protection.  And  we 
inrthermore  ask  that  we  may  have  the  protection  of  a  specific  duty  rather  than  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  By  a  specific  duty  the  opportunity  for  evasion  and  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  manufactures  is  prevented  and  custom-house  labors  are  lessened.  A 
collar  can  easily  be  made  to  represent  incorrect  value. 

The  usual  objection  to  a  specific  duty  does  not  apply  to  collars  because  of  their  com- 
parative uniformity  in  price. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  peculiar  to  our  industry : 

(1)  The  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  collars  and  cufTs  is  made  up  from  wages 
paid  for  labor,  44-^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sales  being  disbursed  to  wage-earners. 
(Exhibit  A.) 

(2)  The  collar  indnstry  has  been  developed  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  detail. 
As  evidence  of  this  we  present  a  memorandum  of  the  operations  a  collar  has  to  go 
through  with  before  completion.  (Exhibit  B.)  From  tbe  best  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  we  believe  this  classification  of  labor  does  not  exist  in  Germany, 
bat  with  incrawed  experience  the  Germans  will  natorally  copy  our  methods  as  they 
have  already  copied  our  styles.  They  will  then  be  able  to  produce  ffoods  still  cheaper 
aod  accordingly  more  to  our  disadvantage,  and  our  industry  will  then  be  practically 
rained  tiirough  Inability  to  compete  unless  we  have  increased  protection.     ' 

(3)  By  Exhibit  C  we  show  the  earnings  in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Corliss  Bros.  6l  Co. 
for  one  week,  selected  at  random. 

(4)  By  Exhibit  D  we  show  the  percentage  cost  of  manufacturing  for  one  year  by 
MesBis.  Corliss  Brothers  d&  Co. 

We  take  these  statements  from  the  above-named  firm  because  the  figures  had  been 
already  tabulated  by  them  at  completion  of  their  annual  inventory,  and  we  consider 
them  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  same  facts  for  the  entire  industry. 

(5)  Exhibit  E  is  introduced  to  show  the  confidence  of  the  German  manufacturer. 

(6)  Exhibits  F,  G,  and  H  show  our  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  Department 
in  our  efforts  to  obtain  information  of  the  exact  value  of  collars  imported.  This  cor- 
leipondence  exemi>lifie8  the  importance  of  a  separate  classification  of  our  indnstry. 

(7)  All  information  obtainable  is  to  the  effect  that  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  Ger- 
many is  not  over  one-third  of  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  Troy.    (See  Exhibit  L.) 

(8i  Exhibit  K  is  a  form  of  tariff  law  which  we  desire. 

(9)  The  German  collars  now  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  are  sold  in 
this  ooontry  at  25  to  75  cents  per  dozen  less  than  American  collars  of  the  same  grade. 
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Exhibit  A. 

T«tal  btuineaB  of  the  ooIl«r  and  ehirt  industry  of  Tioy,  N.  Y.,  for  1887 : 

Gross  amount  of  0al66 $9»90^68&.49 

Paid  for  wages -. 4,289,299.45 

Whole  nomber  of  employ^*... '    15,749 

Percentage  of  wages,  44^  per  oent  of  sales. 
Percentage  of  wages,  60  per  cent  of  cost. 

The  15|  per  cent,  of  difference  is  expense  of  business,  interest  on  inrestment^  etc, 
utd.  what  profit  there  may  be. 


Exhibit  B. 


Deimtt  0f  mmi^fmetiwring. 
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Catting....— ...•.•. 

Stamping 

PMtiiig.. ••..•••. • 

Banning 

Taming 

Stitching 

Banding 

Taming  bands 

Stitohing  bands 

Catting  Dattfm«hole8 

Kachine  batton-hoUog 

Hand  batton*holing 

Stringing 

Washing,  bleaching,  and  bloing. 

Starching ^ 

Dampcnug 

KaohiDe  ironing...." 

Hand  ironing . 

Shaping 

Inspecthig 

Boxing 


Price  per 
dosen. 


Oenta. 


|to  2 

11  to  4 
8  to  10 

8  to  8 

8  to  5 

8   to  0 

2|to  0 


8  to  81 
7  to  16 


8  to  4 


Per  ireek. 


$18.00  to  $1&  00 
8.00  to     6.00 


8.00  to     8.00 


8.00  to 
8.00  to 


6.00  to 
4  00  to 
8.00  to 
8.00  to 
6.00  to 
4.00  to 


4.00 
12.00 


0.00 

8.00 
12.00 

0.00 
10.00 

800 


Malelab<v. 
Fem«le  labor. 

Do. 

Do. 
Done  in  fiuoiUet. 
Female  labor. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
In  lanndiy. 
Male  labor. 
Female  labor. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Ifized  labor. 

Da 


C. 


Pay-roU  ofUmfm.  CwUn  Brothers  ^  Co.  for  ike  week  endim§  July  23, 1867. 


Kmnber. 


as  mftiAlw  hfW^ff I......    IT 

62  tamers 

29  batton<bole  bands 

36  other  fenuJe  handa 

» 

188  female  hands .• 

ISmaleeatten • 

total  ikstoiybsaaa.... 

KimiWT  D. 


|798l00 
397.66 
240.28 
102.65 


ATcrage. 


I&28 
7.64 
8L42 
&07 


Pereeniage  eoet  of  man^faoiuring  for  the  pear  ending  Koveniber  1, 1687,  in  the  faetonf  of 

Meeere,  Corlise  Brothers  S'  Co. 

Per  cent 

Linens l^-^ 

Mnslins 14.^ 

Fancy  goods '. ^'^ 

Edging ?? 

Thread «.10 

Buttons * 6® 
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Per  cent. ' 

BibbonB 16 

Labor  production  in  factory •. « 37. 14 

Labor  prodoction  in  laundry    .^ 21.95 

Boxe8(half  labor) 4.44 

Ubels 33 

Merchaodise  (purchaved  to  sell  again) •....•.....•..••••.•• •       1.43 

MiseelUneoos  (stamps,  tacking,  etc.) .•..•..•...*••..•••••••.•.••.•—..        .SI 

100.00 

Tbe  percentage  of  labor  is  61.31. 


Exhibit  E. 

German  coUan  and  cujjfk  > 

Manofncturers  of  domestic  collars  and  cuffs  are  bowling  because  Wolff  St,  Qlaser- 
field^s  Berlin  goods  bave  gained  sucb  a  footbold  among  tbeir  largest  cuBtomers  in 
the  United  States,  and  claim  to  be  unable  to  compete  witb  Qerman  goods.     •     •     • 

That  is  tbeir  fault  and  tbey  can't  bold  us  responsible  for  it.    *    *    * 

All  we  claim  is  tbat  our  collars  and  cuffs  are  tbe  best  made,  most  stylisb  and  band- 
lomest  finished  in  tbe  world,  and  tbey  command  tbe  largest  prices  at  retaU.    •    *    * 

Send  for  samples,  compare  tbem  witb  tbe  best  American  made  goods  and  yon  will 
see  why  our  import  orders  for  spring  season  are  so  extensive.    *    *    '^ 

Ad.  Bobenfeld, 
775  Broadway,  New  Torh,.  sole  agent  in  ike  UnUed  8taie$, 


Exhibit  F. 

Trot,  N.  T.,  January  3, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  fnmisb  us,  for  tbe  use  of  the  Collar  and  Sbirt  Manufac- 
^Qien' Association,  statistics  showing  tbe  number  of  dozens  of  men's  collars  and  cuffs 
imported  into  the  port  of  New  York  during  tbe  year  ending  December  1,  1687 ;  also 
tie  ralne  thereof  and  tbe  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon.    If  tbe  figures  to  December 
I  are  not  yet  available  please  give  us  the  latest  figures  for  twelve  consecutive  months 
that  sre  complete.    Also  please  give  us  the  same  statistics  for  the  corresponding  pre- 
vious twelve  months. 
Any  attendant  expense  to  secure  this  information  for  us  will  be  cheerfully  paid. 
We  beg  respectf ally  that  you  will  speedily  favor  us  with  a  reply. 
Very  truly,  yonrs, 

C.  H.  Corliss, 
£•  EL*  BsTTSy 
£.  O.  Housi^ 

CammUtm, 
The  Hon.  Daniel  Maoonb, 

CeUedcr  of  the  port  of  New  Torh 

Kindly  address  reply  to  C.  H.  Corliss. 


ExHiBTr  G. 

CUSTOM-HOUSB,  KBW  TORX, 

Colleotor'e  Offlee,  January  5, 1888. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  3d  instant,  relative  to  the  im« 
poTtation  of  collars  and  cuffs  at  this  port. 

In  reply  1  have  to  say  that  these  articles  are  classed  for  statistics  with  other  man- 
niactnres  of  flax ;  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  information  desired. 
Very  resjieotfully, 

D.  Magons, 

Mr.  c.  H.  Corliss, 

Troy^  N*^Y» 
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Exhibit  H. 

TRBABURT  DBPABTMBNTy 

BuKiBAU  ov  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jammarp  6, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  rsBponae  to  your  reqnest  of  the  3d  inttanti  I  hmve  to  state  that  **  oollats  and 
cnfb  ^  are  not  enumerated  in  the  letoms  made  to  thia  o Aoe  by  colleotorB  of  costonu. 
SeepeotfoUy, 

Wm.  F.  Subtzlbr, 

CM^^  Bmrmm. 
£•  O.  HousB,  Esq., 


Exhibit  K. 

Proposed  form  of  tar^f. 

On  ooUara  and  enffs,  whether  for  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear,  oomposed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  linen,  cotton,  or  both,  72  cents  per  dosen  pieces;  or  eolLun  and 
cn£b  fbr  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear,  not  to  exceed  three-ply  in  thiokness,  not 
more  than  one-ply  of  which  shall  be  linen,  60  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

Not  to  exceed  foar-ply  in  thickness,  not  more  than  two  plies  of  which  shall  be 
linen,  72  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

Four  or  more  plies  in  -thickness,  all  of  which  bhall  be  linen,  84  cents  per  dozen 
pieces. 
Embroidered  collars  and  cnffiB  for  ladies'  wear,  96  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 
AU  of  which  is  respectfolly  submitted. 

Charijbs  H.  Corubs, 
Samukl  B.  Sastord, 
Edward  O.  Housr, 
Edgar  K.  Bbtts, 

CowmiUee, 


New  York,  Marek2r,  1888. 

Dkar  Sir:  In  answer  to  yonr  inquiry  or  26th  March,  I  have  to  reply  that  from  ii  - 
formation  I  obtained  when  in  Berlin  in  November  last,  when  I  got  the  samples  which 
you  have,  I  haye  reason  to  believe  that  the  Berlin  manufacturers  rely  principally  on 
the  extreme  low  wnfe%  which  they  pay  their  operatives  to  keep  up  the  competition 
on  the  ffoods.  For  instance,  for  wages  which  you  pay  yonr  female  help,  from  $5.07 
to  19.28,  and  which  averages  you  $7.85,  they  pay  for  the  same  labor  from  |1.85  to  |4, 
and  which  averaacs  them  about  |2.40.  This  is  as  at  present /arranged.  Bat  they 
have  not  their  laoor  systematized  as  you  have  it ;  with  that  will  come  even  very 
much  lower  wages. 
For  male  labor  the  same  proportion  holds  good  in  every  way. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

CuvTOH  Bolton. 
Mr.  C.  H.  GORLua, 

2Voy,  A.  F. 


iin-r.Ti»  wm.t^ 

Brown  and  blea<^hed  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot  bottoms,  diapers,  crash, 
huckabacks,  handkerchief^  lawns,  or  other  manufactures  of  flax.  Jute,  or  hemp,  or  of 
which  flax.  Jute,  or  hemp  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Ptovidodf  That  cufb,  collan, 
shirts,  and  other  mauufrbctures  of  wearing  aopaiel,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  linen, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  hydraulic  hose,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  yams,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

RANDALL  BILL. 

On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing-apparel  of  every  desoript{on,oo  n- 
posed  of  cotton  or  other  .vegetable  fiber,  made-up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by 
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tulor,  seMDstoMt,  or  mannfaotiirer.  Mid  not  apeoiaUy  enumerated  or  provided  for 
this  Mt,  40  per  oentnm  ad  valorem ;  eoUars  and  ouifeB  for  men,  women,  or  children's 
or,  made  ikom  eloih  composed  of  linen  or  cotton  or  both,  and  not  embroidered*  in 
\j  maoner,  30  eetnts  per  dozen  pieces  and  25  per  centum  ad  ralorem.         ' 


UUfOBAM. 


laiOllinen,  102 yards,  at  42,  equal t4S.8t 

ietTy  interlining,  44  yards,  at  10,  equal .••••.•••••••••...        4.40 

[Li^lit  interlining,  100 yards,  at  7,  equal •....••....        7.00 

Cost  of  material  in  100  dozen '. •••••••• 64.24 

•  *  ■    ■  -  ■  ■- 

of  material  in  1  dosen 10.5424 

[Cat .^ 04 

IStamp 0075 

IPutaandftld , 04 

Stiteh  interlining 05 

Sin 08 

Turn • 10 

8litch 07 

CotB,H 01 

B.H 14 

Unader ^ 20 

Tie,  etc ^..      .0125 

Box 04 

Shop 06 

Cortofaelling 14 

1.5524 

Senator  HiBCOCK.  How  much  duty  is  paid  on  the  linen  that  goea  into 
the  mano&ctare  of  those  caffs  and  coUars  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Thirty-flve  per  cent,  on  the  linen  itself  and  35  per 
cent,  on  the  mannfactnred  goods. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Is  there  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  linen  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Entirely.  I  have  the  clanse  here.  The  firm  of  Jordan, 
Mareh  &  Co.  have  reeently  imported  a  lot  of  collars  at  8  marks  and  50 
pfennings  per  dozen.  I  have  a  sample  here  (showing  sample).  The 
eastomhonse  valuation  of  the  mark  would  bring  that  np  to  il.26. 
That  is  a  better  coUar  than  any  American  mannfactarer  can  produce 
for  that  price. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  When  did  you  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  for- 
eign competition  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Last  Ml  we  first  began  to  be  concerned  about  it,  though 
we  had  known  about  it  for  some  time  before  that.  I  will  now  show  you 
one  of  the  collars  imported  by  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Go. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Can  you  make  as  good  a  collar  as  that  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Not  at  that  price. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  can  make  as  good  a  collar  as  that,  I  sup- 
pose! 

Ur.  Corliss.  We  try  to.  We  have  a  fbreign  invoice  here  and  sam- 
ples showing  exactly  the  cost  here  and  the  cost  there. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  suppose  yoa  know  ths^t  the  Germans  are  mak- 
iog  great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes ;  but  they  do  not  make  them  clear  ^lough.  They 
get  Irish  linen,  upon  which  they  pay  10  per  cent.,  and  take  it  into  Ger- 
many and  manufacture  it  and  get  it  here,  and  we  have  to  pay  35  per 
cent.    This  sample  is  a  French  collar. 

*  This  clMue  mig)it  work  to  our  detriment.   Xooaeh  of  embroidery  to  deftat  the  obSeet  of  tlila  davM 
voqldeoeteliiMWtBotlifatf.  ^  ^  -^ 


Ji. 
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Senator  AiiBBiOH.  Is  that  sample  made  from  Irish  linen  f 

Mr.  (30RLIS8.  Yes.  I  understand  that  the  French  are  making  sach 
improvements  that  we  are  likely  to  ose  the  French  linen  in  this  coantrj'. 
I  learned  that  to  my  snrpfise.  I  used  to  hear  of  French  linen.  Here 
is  another  sample  of  French  collar  for  which  thei-e  was  paid  3  marks 
and  50  pfennig  in  the  French  market.  These  two  samples  are  both 
supposed  to  have  been  landed  here  at  $1.22  prime  cost.  It  is  suggested 
thStt  we  caJl  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  division  of  labor  here, 
and  the  systematization  with  which  we  make  our  goods,  have  brought 
the  cost  down  to  the  minimum. 

Senator  Hisoook.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  linen  is  35  per  cent,  at  the 
present  time.  What  de  you  say  in  the  way  of  a  specific  duty  in  the 
place  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  order  to  meet  your  casef  In  the  first 
place,  give  your  duties  just  exactly  at  the  linen  rate,  and  then  state 
what  you  want  in  addition. 

Mr.  OoRLiss.  Thirty  cents  a  dozen. 

Senator  Hisoook.  That  is  a  very  strong  rate ;  that  gives  you  65  per 
cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  At  how  low  a  price  do  they  make  collars  on  the 
other  side  t 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  The  two  lots  which  I  have  just  shown  you  were  ^ 
marks,  84  cents.    Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  our  business  t 

Senator  Hisoook.  Yes;  generally. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Have  you  any  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  year 
business  and  the  number  of  employes  that  you  havef 

Mr.  COBLISS.  I  have  a  general  statement.  This  is  a  statement  show- 
ing the  total  business  of  the  shirt  and  collar  industry  at  Troy  for  the 
year  1887. 

^Oross  amount  of  sales^  $9,902,685.49 ;  paid  for  wages,  $4,289,299.40 ; 
whole  number  of  employ^,  15,749.  That  includes  only  the  number  oi 
those  whose  names  are  on  the  books  or  pay-rolls. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  long  has  this  industry  been  established  f 

Mr.  OoBiiiss.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  importance  since  1865.  Our 
concern  has  been  in  business,  however,  since  1838,  and  there  has  been 
one  there  since  1835.  This  is  an  American  industry.  Our  trouble  has 
not  come  to  us  in  consequence  of  any  tariff  agitation,  but  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  copied  our  styles  and  sent  their  goods 
over  to  this  country  right  under  our  own  nosed  and  undersold  us.  They 
are  even  taking  our  names  and  putting  them  on  their  collars,  as  well  as 
our  styles.  This  collar  I  now  show  you  costs  us  more  to  make  than  those 
people  sell  it  for. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  make  these  collars  f 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  One  dollar  and  fifty-four  cents  a  dozen. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  To  make  themt 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  That  includes  the  material  also. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  does  the  labor  cost! 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  I  will  give  you  that  in  a  minute. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Do  you  use  the  same  machinery  that  the  Ger- 
mans dot 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  They  have  copied  our  machinery. 
'    Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  does  the  labor  cost  on  this  collar  [re- 
ferring to  sample!  t 

Mr.  OoBiiiss.  Seventy-five  cents  for  labor  on  that  particular  collar, 
64  cents  on  this  other  collar;  the  price  varies,  of  course. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Is  there  any  statement  in  the  paper  you  have  sab- 
mitted  to  us  showing  all  this  in  detailt 
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Mr.  GoBiJSS.  One  of  the  Btatemdnts  shows  the  entire  product  of  the 
factories  at  l>oy. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yoa  had  better  hand  it  to  the  reporter  and  let  it 
appear  in  oar  record. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Some  collars  cost  more  and  some  less,  bat  the  average 
of  the  entire  factory  from  one  year  to  another  costs  61.31  per  cent.  I 
can  ^ve  yoa  the  snbstantiation  of  these  figares. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Now,  I  want  to  know  how  much  dnty  yoa  oaght 
to  have  on  these  goods  to  pat  yoa  on  an  equality  with  the  Germans 
with  respect  to  the  labor  expended  on  them. 

Mr.  Corliss.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  illastration  than  to  take 
the  collar  in  front  of  yoa.    The  amount  of  duty  on  that  is  38  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  what  a  foreigner 
wonid  have  to  pay  for  the  same  labor  that  we  p9»y  75  cents  for  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  About  25  cents. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Then  you  would  need  50  cents  additional  to  equal- 
ize the  cost  of  labor  on  that  particular  collar  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes;  and  then  we  pay  10  per  cent,  more  for  the  linen. 

Senator  HisoocK.  We  shall  have  to  figure  it  up  as  to  what  would 
pnt  yon  on  an  equality  with  them. 

Mr.  Corliss.  In  that  case  it  seems  to  me  we  would  want  72  cents. 
We  feel  that  even  with  30  cents  a  dozen  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Randall,  we  would  not  have  su£Bcient  to  afiford  us 
a  profit;  tiie  home  comx>etition  seeks  to  cut  it  down.  We  have  found 
that  out. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  have  you  to  say  in  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion  with  which  we  will  be  met,  and  that  is  that  this  is  an  established 
industry  in  this  country,  and  that  you  are  asking  for  a  largely  increased 
rate,  not  only  above  the  present  rate,  but  above  the  foreign  rate? 

Mr.  Corliss.  By. the  fact  that  you  can  go  into  Woodward's  estab- 
lishment here  in  Washington  and  they  will  sell  you  a  German  collar; 
by  the  fact  that  the  largest  concern  in  the  United  States,  Wilson 
Brothers,  of  Chicago,  deals  in  foreign  goods  almost  exclusively ;  by 
the  fact  that  Marshall  Field  deals  in  foreign  goods ;  by  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  employing  as  much  help  as  I  did  two  years  ago;  by  the  fact 
that  the  sales  in  the  city  of  Troy  are  diminishing ;  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Earle,  of  the  firm  of  Earle  &  Wilson,  said  to  me  within  forty-eight 
hours  that  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his  sales  for  the  cur- 
rent year  would  be  $100,000  less  than  for  the  year  before ;  by  the  fact 
that  many  girls  and  women  who  have  taken  up  their  homes  in  Troy  are 
leaving  the  city  for  lack  of  employment.  We  have  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand hands  grouped  together  there,  to  whom  we  have  given  employ- 
ment. We  have  done  a  large  amount  of  business  there,  but  it  is  now 
retro^ading.  Those  people  have  come  there  to  live,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  see  our  help  scattered.  We  have  two  large  and  valuable 
plants ;  we  have  been  in  business  for  many  years,  and  never  had  but 
one  labor  trouble.  It  has  been  a  harmonious  community.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  at  first  had  considerable  strength  there,  but  they  were  not 
Hustained  by  public  opinion  in  our  community,  and  there  was  only  a 
brief  interruption  of  work. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Both  of  you  believe  that  unless  the  rate  is  sub- 
stantially increased  the  industry  will  probably  go  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Corliss.  No,  sir ;  it  will  go  out  of  existence  so  far  as  Troy  is 
concerned,  but  not  altogether.  They  will  seek  other  sources  of  labor, 
perhaps  under-paid  labor  in  some  other  business;  for  instance,  clothing 
industry,  in  wluch  so  many  foreigners  and  Bohemians  are  employed. 
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Perhaps  half  of  our  laborers  are  Americans.    They  are  an  intelligeBt 
class  of  help. 

Mh  Betts.  Of  coarse  the  result  of  this  thing  will  be  that  the  price 
of  labor  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  The  labor  will  go  away  frofh  Troy,  and  will  go  into  the 
coal  mines/  or  sagar  refineries,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  yon  made  these  representations  to  the 
HoQse  committeef 

Mr.  OoRLiss.  Tes^  to  the  Ways,  and  Means  Committee ;  also  to  Mr. 
Barrows.  We  first  met  Mr.  Mills,  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Breckinridge 
and  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  they  gave  as  a  very  attentive 
hearing,  and  withoat  hesitation  gave  as  a  classification.  I  was  satisfied 
that  if  we  had  not  gone  there  we  woald  have  fallen  into  their  proposed 
redaction  of  the  Unen  clanse.  Then  we  saw  Mr.  Randall,  and,  as  yea 
are  aware,  he  gave  as  a  hearing^  and  we  saw  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Barrows,  and  Mr.  McKinley,  and  all  of  them,  especially 
Barrows  and  McKinley,  espoased  oar  caase  very  thoroughly.  In  fact, 
after  we  had  retarned  home,  they  sent*  word  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  to 
come  and  re-state  the  case  to  them,  as  Mr.  McKinley  wanted  the  statis- 
tics himself. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  You  were  more  interested  in  rates  than  the  classi- 
fication f 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  We  want  classification,  of  course.  There  we  were  more 
interested  in  classification. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you  now  as  a 
matter  of  fact  f    You  get  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  Yes ;  we  get  35  per  cent.,  but  we  want  a  classification 
with  a  rate. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  did  not  like 
some  of  Mr.  Bandall's  phraseology. 

Mr.  Betts.  There  is  an  unfortunate  clause  here  about  embroidery. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Why  do  yon  think  it  is  unfortunate  f 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Because  a  man  can  put  on  an  inexpensive  embroidery 
and  get  the  collar  in  at  the  same  rate  as  other  collars. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  would  depend  upon  the  rate  of  embroidery  f 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Yes. 

Senator  Aj^dbioh.  The  rate,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  less  on  em- 
broidered collars  than  on  unembroidered.  If  you  do  not  say  anything 
about  embroideries  they  would  come  in  as  collars  at  so  much  a  dozen. 
There  is  a  loop-hole  on  the  other  side  as  well  as  on  yours. 

Mr.  Betts.  This  is  what  we  propose: 

On  ooliamand  onffs,  whether  for  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear,  not  eoobroid- 
•red,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  linen,  cotton,  or  both,  72  cents  per  dozen  pieeea. 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Leave  out  the  words  <^  not  embroidered  "  and  say  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Senator  HisooOK.  That  might  ruin  you. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  might  ruin  the  revenue  if  it  did  not  ruin  you. 

Senator  HisoooK.  It  would  let  in  the  collars  at  so  much,  no  matter 
how  exx)ensive  the  embroidery  was. 

Mr.  Betts.  That  is  what  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  We  ask  a  duty  of  98  cents  a  dozen  on  ladies'  wear,  col- 
lars and  cufifs. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  rate  on  embroidered  collars  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  on  unembroidered. 

Mr,  GoBLiss.  My  idea  is  that  they  might  put  three  or  four  stitches  of 
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embroideiy  in  it  and  send  it  in  in  that  way.    So  oar  idea  is  to  leave  oat 
the  word  "  embroidery.^ 
Senator  Aldbioh.  That  might  help  yoa,  bat  might  injore  somebody 

Mr.  Betts.  They  do  not  embroider  anjrthing  in  this  coantry  to  amoant 
to  anythiBg. 

Mr.  GoBLiBS.  There  are  some  French  and  (German  collars  embioid- 
ered  [showing  samples]. 

Senator  Albbioh.  We  will  consider  this  matter. 

Mr.GosLiss.  I  know'the  fact  that  an  order  is  oat  now  for  a  collar 
to  come  in  at  $1.60.  What  troubles  me  is  that  I  have  lost  the  sale  of 
that  kind  of  a  collar  [referring  to  sample].  The  order  is  oat  for  collars 
at  11.60  and  I  can  not  meet  it.  I  can  make  collars  as  low  as  the  Ger- 
mans can  if  I  can  get  my  linen  and  labor  as  low. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  have  a  snggested  provision ;  let  us  see  whether 
it  wonld  be  a  good  provision  to  insert  in  the  law : 

8bc.  14.  Thttt  the  importation  of  all  articles  of  foreign  mannfaoture,  or  of  boxes  or 
packages  containing  the  same,  whenT  stamped,  marked,  branded,  or  labeled,  to  rep- 
reseat  that  sach  articles  were  manufactored  in  the  United  StateSi  Is  hereby  prohib- 
ited, and  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Corliss.  That  would  help  us  at  once. 

19  TAR 


TARLATANS  AND  CRINOLINES  OR  DRESS  TRIM- 
MINGS. 

MoilSAT,  Juhf  9, 1888. 
STATEMEHT  OF  HEHBT  ADAHS, 

Of  tl«  Jbrm  of  B.  ^  E.  Aiam$,  14  and  16  Otmm  ttrttt,  Ntm  York,  matutfavtmtn  «/ 
arinoliaui,  wotgwite  ««(tiii;«,  tartaiant,  huekramB,  lUkr^hont,  etc 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  What  kind  of  cotton  goods  do  yon  make  t 

Mr.  ADAidB.  Crinolines  or  tarlatans.  We  also  mi^e  bnckrams  for 
miUlBery  nse  in  bonnets. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  making  13m 
class  of  goods  f 

Mr.  Adahs.  We  started  in  1828;  jnst  sixty  years  ago. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Has  yonr  industry  increased  largely  since  the  act 
of  1883  waa  passed  f 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  we  have  doubled  our  business  since  1883. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  of  this  class 
of  goods  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Adahs.  About  eight  prominent  ones. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  class  of  goods  consumed 
in  this  country  are  made  here  nowl 

Mr.  Adahs.  I  think  we  have  a  monopoly  just  now;  none  comes  here 
from  the  other  side  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  making  them  allt 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  since  1863  we  have  been  making  them  alL 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  duty  of  1883  was  a  very  high  onci  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices  since  the  aot 
of  1883t 

Mr.  Adams.  They  have  been  steadily  declining. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Can  you  give  us  figures  as  to  what  they  were  ui 
1883,  and  have  been  each  year  since  1 

Mr.  Adams.  The  decline  has  been  20  per  cent,  since  1883. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Can  you  give  the  exact  figures  on  each  diflBurent 
kind  of  goods  1 

Mr.  Aj)AMS.  The  goods  that  we  sell  at  62}  cents  for  a  12-yard  pieoe^ 
86  inches  wide,  and  70  threads  to  the  inch,  have  declined  about  20  per 
cent,  since  1883.  ^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  your  other  cotton  goods  declined  that  much 
or  more  1 

Mr.  Adams.  1  should  think  rather  more ;'  rather  more,  yes ;  rather 
more  than  our  buckram  has  declined. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  among  the 
manufiacturers  of  those  goods  t 

Mr.  Adams.  Ko,  sir;  nothing  but  regular  competition. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Has  the  business  been  unusually  profitable  since 
1883  f 

Mr.  Adams.  The  first  two  years  after  that  it  was  pi^QjByts^Qs 
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Senator  Aldbichel  How  has  it  been  for  the  last  three  yearst 

Mr.  Adams.  It  has  not  been  worth  anything  in  the  last  conple  of 
years ;  last  year  particularly. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Domestic  competition  has  brought  the  prices  and 
the  profits  down  f 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  somebody  say  it  is  not  worth  being  in. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Did  the  tariff  of  1883  allow  yon  to  manofactnre 
any  new  styles  of  goods  that  yoa  had  not  been  able  to  make  before 
that! 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Which  particnlar  classt 

Mr.  Adams.  The  tarlatan  business  has  helped  us.  It  gave  us  a 
chance  on  extra  fine  goods  that  had  never  been  made  before. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  any  of  this  class  of  goods  you  can  not 
make  here  now  in  competition  with  foreigners! 

Mr.  Adams.  We  can  make  them  all  at  present. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Suppose  the  rates  should  be  reduced,  as  proposed 
by  the  Mills  bill,  what  would  be  the  effect  f 

Mr.  Adams.  It  would  cut  us  right  down ;  we  could  not  compete  at 
all 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  this  1 

1^.  Adams.  About  a  million 'and  a  half  in  machinery  and  buildings. 
They  have  been  accumulating  for  a  long  series  of  years* 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  think  your  plant  would  not  be  valuable  in 
case  the  Mills  b.Ul  should  become  a  law  f 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  it  would  not. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Where  are  your  millsf 

Mr.  Adams.  In  Patterson,  K  J.,  Birmingham,  Oonn.,  and  North 
Scitnate,  B.  I. 

Senator  Aldbich.  A  number  of  firms  have  been  started  since  1883 f 

Mr.  Adams.  A  number  of  them,  except  the  Irving  Manufiacturing 
Company,  and  that  was  started  a  little  before  1883. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Can  you  give  the  others! 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  the  principal  one. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  Can  yon  give  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
this  bnsiness  by  all  of  them  f 

Mi*.  An  Alfa.  I  think  it  would  be  about  two  and  a  half  millions  alto- 
gether. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  hands 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  are  the  only  ones  that  spin  our  yarn.  We  have,  I 
think,  over  1,000  hands  engaged  in  the  open  work  of  this  netting  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Could  you  submit  to  a  reduction  in  rates  on  your 
particular  goods  below  the  present  rates  t 

Mr.  Adams.  About  half  a  cent  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent»  Mr*. 
Bandall  takes  off  three-quarters  of  a  cent  in  his  bilL 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  object  to  thati 

Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  object  to  the  BandsJl  bill. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  want  a  specific  ratet 

Mr.  Adams.  We  can  not  stand  the  ad  valorem  rate,  for  they  always 
beat  OS  some  way  in  that  way.  We, would  like  to  have  about  2  cents 
a  jard  for  mosquito  bobinetto  of  this  kind  [showing  sample]. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  pays  an  ad  valorem  rate  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  of  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  you  have  a  specific  rate  you  could  go  right 
aheadt 
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Hr.ADAifS.  Yes;  tbifl  piece  is  caUed  millinery  buckram  to  dwtiogaiah 
it  ftom  taUor's  bnckram. 

Senator  Au)Bioh.  If  yon  had  a  specific  rate  on  that  kind  of  goods 
yon  ooold  make  them  herel 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes:  there  was  no  importation  of  any  aooonnt  nntil  the 
last  three  years^    Forty  per  cent,  is  not  enough. 

Senator  Aldbiok.  They  are  able  on  the  other  side  to  undersell  youl 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  do  you  say  for  a  specific  rate  on  this  bobi- 
nettel 

Mr.  Adams.  If  we  had  3  cents  a  square  yard.  This  is  2|  yards  wide. 
This  buckram  is  2  yards  wide. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  filling  of  that  buckram  1 

Mr.  Adams.  We  make  this  Ko.  18. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  mean  what  is  the  sizing  or  stiffening  1 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  i^eak  starch. 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  It  is  not  a  glue ;  it  is  starch. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  a  weak  starch.    We  get  that  in  Providence. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  any  class  of  this  goods  that  you  coold 
not  make  here  if  you  had  adequate  protection  covering  the  diflerence  in 
costof  laborl 

Mr.  Adams.  We  could  make  anything.  There  has  great  progress 
been  made  in  these  fine  goods  for  the  last  five  years. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  have  machinery  to  make  any  dass  of  goods, 
and  you  have  sufficient  skill  to  make  themt 

Mr.  Adams.  Oh,  yes;  we  understand  that  One  man  from  the  old 
country  is  all  we  would  have  to  have  for  thaA  purpose;  all  the  rest  we 
can  make  ourselves. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  difference  in  cost 
of  goods  in  your  particular  line  on  goods  between  here  and  Oermanyl 

Mr.  Adams.  Five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  this  line  of  goods  is  labor. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  there  any  other  classes  of  goods  that  you 
want  to  speak  aboutt 

Mr.  Adams.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  I  want  increased.  The 
others  I  want  you  to  let  alone. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  want  these  put  in  at  specific  rates,  not  in* 
creasedt 

Mr.  Adams.  Specific  rates.  My  &ther  has  made  these  goods  for  sixty 
years,  and  had  never  had  any  trouble  making  them  until  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  on  account  of  Oerman  competition.  This 
-specimen  I  now  show  you  is  bobbinet  lace,  made  in  England. 

Mr.  TiCHBNOft.  What  rate  do  you  suggest  on  this  bobbinet  lace  1 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  like  to  have  an  additional  duty,  say,  of  2  to  4 
cents  a  square  yard.  I  think  that  would  be  enough  to  stimulate  us  to 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  TiCHENOB.  If  thififcame  in  at  the  rate  of  cloth  it  would  be  all 
right  t 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  that  would  help  us. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  see  in  the  invoice  you  have  produced  it  is  called 
cotton  mosquito-net. 

Mr.  Adams.  Crinoline  has  declined  about  8  to  4  or  6  cents  in  the 
market  in  the  last  five  years. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  decline  in  this  country  has  be^i  more  than  it 
has  been  abroadi 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes ;  it  is  a  tuppence  apiece  over  therci  while  ours  has 
been  from  15  to  20  per  cent 


WIRE-FENCE  RODa 

Tuesday,  Jutg  10, 1888. 


8IAIB1EBHT  07  HEHET  0.  KEL8ST, 

Of  the  BuckHhifrne  Fence  CtnHpany,  of  l^enUm,  N,  J. 

Senator  MgPhebson.  The  Hoase  bill  has  reduced  the  daty  on  wire- 
fence  rods  in  loogitadinal  strips  from  .8  to  A  cents  a  poand,  and  Mr, 
Eelsey  is  here  to  give  you  abundant  reasons  why  it  should  be  put  upon 
the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  will  have  to  give  us  some  pretty  strong  ones 
to  get  us  to  do  it. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  He  has  strong  ones. 

Mr.  Kelsby.  If  you  will  give  me  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  I  should 
like  to  present  to  you  some  considerations  in  support  of  my  application. 

This  is  the  article  represented.  [Showing  sample.]  It  is  low  grade 
of  Bessemer  steel,  and  is  classified  under  the  present  tariff  as  "  iron 
or  steel,  flat,  with  longitudinal  ribs,  fbr  the  manufacture  of  fencing." 
And  I  would  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  prior  to  1883,  when  the 
present  act  was  passed,  this  steel  was  classified  under  the  general  pro- 
vision of  iron  dr  steel  not  otherwise  specified,  and  the  tax  was  SO  per 
cent  In  the  act  of  1883  a  special  provision  was  made  for  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  special  manufacture  used  for  th%  purpose  of  fencing  only, 
of  the  style  I  have  just  shown  you,  and  the  duties  were  fixed  at  .6  cent 
a  pound,  the  same  as  on  round- wire  rods.  The  conditions  have  changed 
80  much  since  then  that  to  put  it  upon  the  free  list  would  leave  us  no 
better  off  than  we  were  at  that  time,  when  the  duty  was  30  per  cent. 

Legislation  for  the,  revision  of  existing  tariff  laws,  in  various  stages 
of  progress,  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  respectively. 

I  beg  to  submit  some  considerations  why  <<iron  or  steel,  flat,  with  lon- 
gitudinal ribs,  for  the  manu&cture  of  fencing,"  should  be  placed  upon 
the  free  list. 

My  appeal  is  based  upon  the  following  grounds : 

First.  The  importation  of  steel  in  this  form  does  not  in  an^'  way  com- 
pete with  our  own  manufactures;  not  a  man  nor  a  dollar  is  engaged  in 
its  production  in  America;  it  has  never  been  made  here. 

Second.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  fencing;  an 
artide  of  necessary  agricultural  consumption,  used  almost  exclusively 
by  farmers. 

Third.  The  current  revenue  of  the  Government  would  be  reduced 
152,000  a  year. 

Fourth.  The  manufacture  of  the  fence,  and  consequently  the  occupa- 
tion of  both  American  capital  and  labor,  as  also  of  spelter,  coal,  tools 
and  machinery,  and  other  articles  of  home  production  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manuteolure,  would  be  largely  increased. 
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Fifth*  The  oonsamer  would  be  able  to  bay  the  fence,  if  he  prefers  it 
at  aboat  the  same  price  as  barb  wire,  which  is  now  sold  at  a  Teiy  low 
price. 

I  submit  samples  showing  this  steel  as  imported,  as  also,  in  part,  the 
process  of  manufactare,  and  the  finished  fence. 

By  the  act  of  1883  (sec.  180)  the  rate  of  duty  on  this  article  is  fixed 
at  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Prior  to  that  time  steel  in  this  form  had  not  been  largely  used,  and 
the  rate  of  duty  was  30  per  cent%  ad  valorem,  under  the  diassification  of 
<^ Steel  in  any  form  not  otherwise  provided  for''  (act  of  1864,  sec  3; 
Bev.,  sec  2504). 

On  the  cost  of  the  material,  in  1883.  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  amounted  to  about  $17  per  ton ;  tne  same  rate  on  the  present  cost 
would  amount  to  about  $8.50  per  ton,  or  nearly  $5  per  ton  less  than 
imposed  by  the  act  now  in  force.  But  then  the  duty  of  $17  per  ton  was 
much  more  liberal,  and  easily  borne  by  the  zqanafacturer  tlian  $1  per 
ton  would  be  now.  This  because  of  the  greatly  reduced  price  of  finished 
fencing. 

As  at  present  imported,  this  steel  is  wound  in  coils  weighing  about 
66  pounds  each.  It  is  a  flat  strip,  1  inch  in  width,  of  No.  19  wire  gauge 
in  thickness,  with  two  longitudinal  ribs  of  No.  14  gauge.. 

Formerly  it  was  chiefly  made  in  England ;  now  it  is  imported  exdn- 
sively  from  Germany. 

But  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  manufacture  it  here,  and  that  was 
unsuccessful.  It  has  been  ofiered  to  several  large  concerns ;  all  have 
declined  to  undertake  it. 

Not  a  dollar  of  capital,  nor  the  labor  of  a  man,  is  engaged  in  its  man- 
ufacture in  this  country. 

The  steel  used  is  of  mild  quality,  i.  e.^  low  in  carbon,  phosphorus, 
and  manganese.  It  is  adapted  for  manufactaring  fencing,  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  nor  is  it  used  for  any  other }  but  the  duty  of  six-tenths 
per  pound  is  a  very  onerous  one,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  price 
for  manufactured  barbed  fence. 

The  duty  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  this  strip  during  the 
last  Ave  years  has  averaged  about  $52,000  a  year. 

The  fencing  made  from  it  is  known  as  the  ^^  Buck-thorn  fence,"  and 
comes  under  the  same  general  classification  as,  and  meets  in  competi- 
tion, ordinary  .barb  wire,  the  present  ruling  price  of  which  in  large  lots 
is  about  SJ  cents,  as  against  8  cents  per  pound  when  the  present  tariff 
act  was  passed  in  1883. 

By  examination  of  the  partly-worked  sample,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  raw  material  is  lost  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. That  is  one  of  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff  that  ought  to  be 
remedied.  This  loss  amounts  to  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  gross  weight 
and  the  resulting  scrap  is  sold  for  $10  a  ton,  while  the  duty  alone  paid 
upon  it  is  $13.44  per  ton.  That  is  a  burthen  which  applies  to  other 
metals  as  well  as  this. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  any  inequality  so  far  as  yoo 
are  concerned  t 

Mr.  Kelbet.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  as  an  inequality 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  Eelset.  Because  it  applied  to  all  metals  where  there  is  a  waste; 
but  I  say  it  is  an  incongruity  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Howl 

Mr.  Eelset.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  manufacturers  of 
metals  of  any  kind  should  not  be  allowed  a  drawback  upon  that  portion 
of  the  metal  which  is  lost  in  process  of  manufEicture. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  That  would  certainly  be  a  new  fbatoie  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kblsbt.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  for  legislation  so  mnch  i^r- 
liaps  as  for  ruling  by  the  Department. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  Depart- 
ment should  rule  as  you  want  it  to  do  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Eelsbt.  Unfortunately  for  us,  they  do  not. 

The  fence  manufactured  from  these  strips  costs  fully  half  a  cent  per 
pound  more  to  make  than  barb  wire,  and  the  strip  itself  firom  $6  to  $7 
per  ton  more  than  Nos.  5  and  6  wire  rods,  from  which  barb  wire  is  pro 
dnced,  or  a  total  excess  of  $16  to  $17  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  the 
Buck-thorn  fence  over  barb  wire.  The  imposition  of  like  duty  in  either 
case  amounts,  therefore,  to  a  discrimination  against  the  former,  and  the 
margin  of  profit  now  being  so  narrow,  the  Buck-thorn  is  practically 
excluded  £rom  all  distant  points  where  the  fireight  must  be  included  in 
the  selling  price. 

Thus,  in  1883, 1884, 1885,  this  fence  was  largely  sold  in  Texas,  CaJi- 
fomia,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  other  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
where  it  was  in  popular  demand ;  now  very  little  of  it  is  sold  there, 
becauise  the  cost,  freight  added,  amounts  to  from  1  to  1}  cents  per  pound 
more  than  barb  wire  is  sold  for. 

The  immense  quantity  of  barb  fence  used,  its  necessity  to  farmers, 
and  tiie  importance  of  enabling  them  to  purchase  it  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  are  matters  so  pertinent  to  this  subject  that  they  need  no 
elaboration. 

The  case  I  present  illustrates,  in  a  marked  degree,  one  of  those  in- 
equalities and  inconsistencies  of  our  present  tariff  laws  which  may  well 
receive  careful  consideration  and  favorable  report  by  your  committee 
and  oonflrmatoiy  action  by  Congress. 

It  is  a  phase  of  tariff  revision  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all 
eoncemed — ^tiie  manufacturer,  the  operative^  and  the  consumer — ^with 
harm  to  none.  It  is  a  proposition  to  which  I  have  heard  no  objection, 
and  upon  which  I  trust  all  may  agree. 

The  most  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  committee  is  invited,  and  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  answering  any  inquiries,  personally  or  otherwise,  by 
the  committee,  or  any  member  thereof. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  I  do  not  see  where  the  inequality  comes  in. 

lir.  Kblsby.  It  is  in  imposing  a  tax  upon  this  strip  which  is  used 
for  manufacturing  fencing  exclusively,  a  staple  article  used  firom  one 
end  of  the  counti^  to  the  other. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  duty  on  that  kind  of 
iron  or  steel  is  less  or  more  than  upon  any  other  kindl 

Hr.  Kblsby.  l^o,  sir ;  it  is  the  same  as  on  the  round  wire  rods. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  inequality,  then. 

lb.  Kblsby.  The  inequality  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  put  this  fence  on 
the  market  costs  $15  a  ton  more  than  barbed  wire. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  wire  fence  itselfl 

Mr.  Kblsby.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  to  get  us  relief  l^m. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  can  not  undertake  to  equalize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  different  kinds  of  wire  fence  by  legislation.  That  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  your  kind  of  fence,  that  you  can  not  make  it  as  well  as 
somebody  else  can. 

Mr.  Kblsby.  No  one  else  can  make  tliat  particular  kind  of  fence. 
We  also  come  in  competition  with  another  article  of  the  same  classifi- 
cation- 
Senator  Aldbioh.  Which  you  expeofc  us  to  relieve  you  trom  the  in- 
equality in  1 
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Mr.  Kblsby.  BxaoUy. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  I  do  not  look  upon  that  as  being  a  proper  fane- 
tion  for  Oongress  exactly. 

Ifr.  Eelsby.  We  employ  $300^000  m  the  manafactare  of  this  fence. 
We  afik  that  yon  rriieve  as  of  this  daty^  and,  ooosidering  the  progress 
of  mana&otare,  pat  as  on  the  same  footing  with  barbed  wire. 

Senator  Ai^dbioh.  Yoa  do  not  ask  that  with  regard  to  all  iron  and 
steelt 

Mr.  Eelset.  Kot  at  alL 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Only  this  particalar  kind  f 

Mr.  KsLSEY.  Only  this  particalar  kind  and  for  the  reasons  which  I 
suggested.  If  this  article  was  made  in  this  oonntry  I  shoold  not  be  h^e 
asking  for  any  rdie^  or  if  we  coald  have  it  made  here,  if  we  had  made 
no  effcrt  tohave  it  here. 

Mr.  Dttbfbb.  This  can  not  be  made  in  this  coantry  t 

Mr.  Eelsey.  It  never  has  been  made  here. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  Ton  do  not  say  that  it  can  not  be  made  here. 

Mr.  Eelsey.  I  do  not  say  that;  bat  I  say  it  has  never  been  made 
here.  I  think  we  can  make  iedmost  anything  in  this  coantry  that  can 
be  made  by  anybody.  I  contend  that  this  is  a  piece  of  tariff  legislation 
that  wonld  inure  to  tiie  interest  of  all.  If  I  am  permitted  to  make  such 
suggestion  (and  I  have  heard  that  sach  saggestions  have  been  made), 
I  wUl  give  bond  that  when  that  duly  is  removed  we  will  remove  a  pro- 
portionate amonnt  of  the  cost  to  the  consamer.  It  is  not  for  the  profit 
of  the  mannfactarers  tiiat  I  am  asking  this  relief. 

Senator  MoPhebsok.  Yoa  woald  have  to  do  it  by  reason  of  compe- 
tition, any  way. 

Mr.  Eelsey.  Precisely.  The  House,  in  the  bill  pending  there,  has 
reduced  the  rate  to  4  cents  a  pound.    That  will  be  a  relief. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  foreign  cost  of  this  p^  ton. 

Mr.  Eelsey.  The  fixreign  cost  is  abrat  126  shillings  and  6  pence  or 
130  shillings. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  that  the  duty  which  is  now  on  it  is  only  about 
20  per  cent. 

Mr.  IBlELSEY.  ISjO}  the  duty  is  more  than  20  per  cent,  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  mucht 

Mr.  Kelbby.  Thirteen  doUais  and  forty-four  cents  a  ton ;  it  is  more 
than  40  per  cei^    I  am  here  as  a  Democrat  and  a  protection  I>emocrat% 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  of  those  left. 

Mr.  Kelsey.  Lots  of  them.  *  That  is  the  answer  to  that,  and  that  is 
the  main  ground  of  my  argument  that  this  strip  is  not  and  never  has 
been  made  in  America.  We  ask  for  relief  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  tiie  article  to  the  consumer,  in  ord#r  that  we  may 
employ  three  times  as  many  men  and  three  times  the  amount  of  capital 
That  is  the  sole  ground  of  my  application.  Our  business  is  oonflned  to 
New  York,  Pennsylvaniai  Ohio,  Bhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  almost 
exclusi\rely. 

Seift^tor  Aldbich:  Do  you  not  think,  if  we  should  make  all  iron  and 
steel  free,  we  could  increase  the  manufiftctnre  of  those  goods  in  the 
same  prop(^ont 

Mr.  Kelsey.  No,  sir ;  not  in  this  country.  Certainly  "not.  That  is 
hardly  a  parallel  case.  If  you  should  make  iron  and  steel  ftee  those 
things  which  are  manufactured  there  would  be  in  trouble,  as  I  have  no 
douM;  you  agree  with  me,  all  along  the  line  in  America.  There  are  two 
samples  [exhibiting  samples]  of  round  wire  rods — a  kindred  question. 
This  has  Deen  presided  to  you  by  other  interests,  some  asking  at  least 
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thftt  the  pieaent  tariff  be  maintained  and  others  aaking  for  a  redaction. 
I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  this  matter  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  single  article  in  the  entire  sched- 
ule of  datiable  goods  on  which  the  regular  duty  is  adjusted  more  nearly 
to  the  line  of  justice  and  safety  than  this  one  on  wire  rods. 

Senator  Albbigh.  They  do  not  cost  much  more  than  half  as  much 
as  your  products. 

Mr.  KixsEY.  Yes,  there  is  more  difference  than  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  These  cost  how  much  a  tout 

Mr.  E^ELSB Y.  I  do  not  know  precisely.  We  do  not  handle  round  rods, 
at  ail. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  cost  about  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Ejblsby.  Between  $23  and  $25  a  ton,  I  should  think.  They  are 
mauufactured  in  Germany,  I  should  say,  at  about  $5  a  ton,  i>erhaps 
less ;  I  do  not  buy  them  and  am  not  familiar.  I  brought  the  samples 
with  me  so  that  you  might  have  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  sizes. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  no  man  not  familiar  with  them  can  take  these 
two  scrape  and  tell  which  is  which.  Oi)e  is  "So.  5  and  the  other  !No.  6. 
The  duty  on  one  is  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  45  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. 1  want  you  to  receive  my  judgment  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  duty  on  round 
wire  rods.  The  Germans  supply  this  country  with  wire  rods  almost  ex- 
dDsively,  and  they  have  combined  to  put  up  the  prices.  There  are  very 
few  wire  rods  made  in  England.  The  price  now  is  from  $40  to  $45  a  ton 
on  the  dock  in  New  York  at  this  rate  of  duty,  while  four  years  ago  it 
was  $35  to  $36  a  ton.  Even  at  that  time  there  was  money  in  it  for  the 
Germaas.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  object  in  reducing  that  figure 
was  to  crowd  out  our  own  mills,  and  they  have  been  quite  successful  in 
doing  it.  Finally,  after  a  year  or  two,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
combination  by  which  the  price  was  advanced. moderately  up  to  the  line 
of  profit,  and  when  that  was  reach^  our  own  mills  were  set  in  opera- 
tion, and  rods  were  laigely  made  during  the  last  year  or  two  at  a  small 
profit 

Senator  McPhebson.  Mere  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  an  article  that  is  not 
made  in  this  country  at  all,  and  even  with  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
dntj  our  manufacturers  would  not  engage  in  it  at  all.  It  is  an  infant 
that  is  not  yet  bom  in  this  country.  There  is  no  industry  engaged  in 
it  here.  It  costs  more,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  it  here  than  it  does  to 
make  it  abroad.  Even  considering  the  duty  at  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
poond  it  has  to  go  through  another  process  of  manufacture — it  has  to 
be  galvanized.  It  makes  a  different  kind  of  fence  from  the  ordinary 
barbed-wire  fence.  This  is  a  fence  that  is  not  injurious  to  horses.  The 
ordinary  barbed-wire  fence  is  a  very  savage  one,  and  hundreds  of  farm- 
era  can  not  and  will  not  use  barbed-wire  fence,  because  it  is  too  savage 
and  destroys  their  horses  that  come  in  contact  with  it.  This  fence  does 
not,  and  as  it  interferes  with  no  industry  in  the  country  at  all,  it  is,  to 
my  mind,  clearly  the  best  thing  to  do  to  so  reduce  the  cost  of  it  to  the 
consumer,  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  that  it  may  be  sold  at  the  same  price 
that  the  barbed- wire  fence  can  be  sold.  If  you  were  to  take  the  mate- 
rial and  put  it  upon  the  free  list,  together  with  the  loss  you  sustain  by 
reason  of  waste,  could  you  then  afford  to  sell  your  fencing  below  the 
present  rate  for  barbed  wire  1 

Mr.  Eelsey.  No,  sir;  nor  within  $5  a  ton  of  it. 

Senator  McPhebson.  In  short,  put  it  upon  the  free  list  and  give  it 
all  the  advantage,  and  it  can  not  be  sold  within  $5  a  ton  of  the  cost  of 
barbed-wire  fence. 
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Senator  Albbioh.  Do  yon  not  think  we  onght  to  make  np  that  $5  a 
ton  to  the  mann&ctorer  for  the  9ake  of  hnmanity  and  for  the  sake  of 
horaest 

Senator  HoPhbbson.  If  yon  propose  to  tax  the  farming  interest  of 
the  conntry  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enoonrage  the  mannfactnrer 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Why  not  take  the  dnty  off  of  wire  roda  and  save 
six-tenths  of  a  cent  on  all  f 

Senator  MoPhbrson.  For  the  reason  Mr.  Kelsey  has  given  yoa^ 
that  there  are  many  indnstries  in  this  conntry  that  are  making  wire  rods, 
and  they  are  not  making  these,  and  refuse  to  undertake  to  do  sa  For 
one,  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  that  industry,  it  having  been  built  up. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  not  in  &vor  of  taxing,  by  a  high  syatem  of  pro- 
tection, the  &rmer  for  a  wire  rod  that  he  necessarily  nmst  have  for  the 
preservation  of  his  stock,  to  keep  them  from  destruction  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  other  rods,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  at  all  and 
we  do  not  need  the  revenue  t 

Mr.  Kelset.  The  Senator  suggests  a  point  I  have  stated  to  him  be- 
fore— that  with  this  strip  on  the  free  list  we  shall  be  able  to  manafact- 
nre  this  fence  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  $65  a  ton,  which  is  now  sold 
as  low  as  $3.60.  I  have  recently  bought  a  car-load,  to  be  delivered  in 
l^nton,  £rom  Pittsburgh,  at  $3.50. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  this  manufactured  under  a  patent! 

Mr.  Kelset,  Tee ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  barbed-wire 
fence,  which  is  substantially  free  from  patent  now. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Has  any  other  concern  the  right  to  make  this  ex- 
cept yours  t 

Mr.  £elsby,  Ko^  sir;  there  is  none  made  in  Ameriea  by  any  other 
oonoem. 


BRONZE  POWDER. 

TtTXSDAT,  Julif  10, 1888. 
8IAIEMEST  OF  HENBT  AHLBOBH,  07  HEWABX,  H.  J. 


lir.  Ahlbobn.  Bronze  powder  is  a  composition  of  copper  and  zinc. 
At  present  there  is  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent.  In  1865, 1  think,  the 
daty  was  45  per  cent.,  and  there  was  no  manafactnre  of  it  in  this  conn- 
try. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  say  the  present  duty  is  how  much  1 

Mr.  Ablbobn.  Fifteen  per  cent.  I  think  the  duty  on  all  other  goods 
of  copp^  and  zinc  is  about  45  per  cent.  The  first  composition  is  fbom 
molten  metal }  it  is  then  rolled  out,  and  afterwards  beaten  out  in  large 
sheets  ]  from  those  large  sheets  the  powder  is  produced.  Under  the 
preseDt  duty  it  is  impossible  to  exist. 

Senator  MgPhebson.  You  refer  to  the  business  of  making  the 
powder! 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  McPhebson.  Gould  you  not  import  the  cuttings  or  clippings  1 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  could  not;  I  tried  it  once,  and  the  GoTemment 
demanded  45  per  cent,  duty  on  those,  and  I  had  to  send  them  back. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  call  that— Dutch  metalt 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes.  Those  are  the  only  things  that  can  be  used  for 
making  bronze  powder. 

Senator  Aldbich.  1b  that  leaf  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  now  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  There  is  another  Dutch  metal  that  is  thinner,  beaten 
cot  by  hand.    This  comes  in  at  about  45  per  cent 

Senator  AiiDBiCH.  As  a  metal,  manufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for! 

Mr.  AmiBOBN.  Yes.  In  1880  we  started  to  manu&cture  from  the 
raw  material.  Up  to  1884  I  kept  on,  but  had  to  close  this  part  of  the 
bosiness,  and  was  compelled  to  send  to  Europe  again  to  get  this  metaL 
Bat  I  can  only  g^t  the  cuttings  of  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  As  waste  1 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes;  metal  clippings. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  pay  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  No,  sir ;  I  pay  1^  cents  a  pound  for  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  comes  in  under  the  clause  relating  to  coppei 
andbrasst 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes.  Another  difficulty  is  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  bronze  powder.  Allow  me  to  show  you  a 
sample. 

Ben^r  Aldbich.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ahlbobx.  (Showing  a  sample.)    This  is  the  powder- 
Senator  McfHSBSOK.  That  is  the  powder  yon  makef 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  That  is  the  powder  I  make.  This  bronze  is  worth 
$1.50,  and  this  other  sample  is  worth  50  cents.  With  the  cheap  quali- 
ties it  is  impossible  for  me  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manafioctare.  I 
can  not  supply  a  single  wall-paper  mannfacturer  in  the  United  States. 
This  sample  is  sold  for  50  cents  here. 

Senator  Ali^bigh.  That  is  after  the  doty  is  paid.  The  foreign  cost 
mast  be  considerably  lower  than  that. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes,  it  is  considerably  less  than  that.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  speciflo  daty  on  bronze  powder. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  suggest  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Twenty  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  know  what  the  foreign  cost  isf 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Not  exactly. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  15  cents  a  poand  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Well,  if  it  would  stay  at  15  cents. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  In  1883  it  was  25  per  cent,  in  the  House,  but  in  the 
Senate  it  was  put  down  to  15. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  mean  if  the  rate  could  be  fixed  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McPhebson.  You  mean  if  it  could  be  a  permanent  rate  so 
that  you  would  be  able  to  get  your  supplies  with  certainty. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  The  difference  in  making  bronze  powder  between  here 
and  Qermany  is  18  cents  a  pound  in  wages  alone. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Ten  cents  a  pound  would  be  better  than  the  pres- 
ent rate,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Ten  cents  would  not  be  sufficient.  There  are  twofac- 
tones  that  had  to  be  dosed  up,  one  in  Brooklyn  and  the  other  was  the 
Manhattan  Company,  Brandeic,  and  I  had  to^lose  up  half  time  in  1885. 

Senator  MoPhebbon.  Why  not  compromise  by  fixing  the  diSerenee 
exactly  at  the  difference  in  wages,  18  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  think  that  would  be  fair. 

Senator  Aldbjch.  There  are  a  large  number  of  people  interested  in 
this  question  on  the  other  side  of  it  All  the  wall-paper  mannfactarers 
and  book-paper  manufacturers  do  not  want  the  duty  put  up.  That  is 
tlie  misfortune  about  it.  They  say  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  peo- 
ple in  this  country  making  it,  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  taxed  £or  tbe 
benefit  of  others.  How  many  people  are  engaged  in  this  in  the  whole 
countiyt 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  There  are  three  now. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  business  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  should  say  about  50.  But  the  gilt  wall-paper  is 
only  used  as  a  luxury.  Poor  men  would  not  suffer  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  it.    Laboring  men  would  not  suffer. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  not  tbe  idea  of  the  people  who  ask  to  have 
the  duty  put  down. 

Senator  McPhebson*  Why  do  you  not  put  tbe  dut^  down  to  the  low- 
est rates  t 

Senator  Aldbich.  He  wants  them  increased. 

Senator  McPhbbson.  I  understand.  But  if  you  are  going  to  protect 
the  industry  at  all  protect  it  so  that  it  can  live. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  would  be  better  off  in  Germany  to-day  making  the 
goods  there  and  sending  them  here.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sell  the 
goods.    I  heard  somebc^y  say  that  they  buy  better  at  45  cents  a  poiud. 
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Senator  Axj>bioh.  Toa  ought  to  know  what  the  foreign  cost  of  that 
powder  is.  ^ 

Mr.  AHLBOB19.  I  can't  tell  yon;  there  are  sach  different  qualities^  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  judge.    I  irooldn't  even  be  a  jadge  for  a  customer* 
Senator  MoPhbrson.  There  is  so  much  fraud  it  itt 
Mr.AHLBOBN.  Tes. 

Senator  Ajldrioh.  It  sells  for  50  cents  a  pound  heret 
Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Some  of  it,  and  sooie  of  it  for  75,  and  some  for  $1. 
Senator  AiiBBiCH.  Have  you  two  diffiecent  samples  heret 
Mr.  Ahububn.  Yes. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Is  that  your  own  manufacture  [referring  to 
sample]  f 
Mr.  Ahlbobk.  Yes. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  What  do  you  sell  that  for  t 
Mr.  Ahlbobn.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
Senator  Axdbigh.  Wliat  do  you  sell  the  other  fort 
Mr.  AHLBOBI7.  I  can  sell  that  tor  50  cents. 
Senator  Axdbioh.  Is  that  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  sell  t 
Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes.   Yesterday  I  was  shown  how  hard  it  is  to  judge 
when  the  bromse  comes  into  the  custom-hoose.     Some  unscrupuloSis 
importers  have  connections  over'there,  either  brothers  or  &thers,  and 
they  can  bring  it  in  for  50  cents. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  You  will  be  satisfied  if  we  give  you  15  cents  a 
poondf 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  guess  we  had  better  do  that.  I  do  not  see  why 
tlittt  Dutch  metal  in  sheets  does  not  come  in  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Why  do  you  not  adjust  your  bill  so  as  to  brixig 
the  dnty  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  proposci  to  protect  Dutch  metal 
in  sheets. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Simply  say  ^^ndnding  metal  for  bronse  pow- 
der.'' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  can  not  do  that.  We  say  <<  bromse  or  Duteh 
metal  in  leaf."    I  do  not  see  why  it  does  not  cover  that. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  It  does  not  cover  that.  This  is  sheets,  not  leafl  That 
is  a  metal  after  it  is  beaten  out  by  ^toam-hammer;  this  is  what  we  call 
sheets. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Put  it  in  as  leaf  or  sheets. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  Dutch  metal  that  comes  in  here  in 
sheets  aside  from  this  t 

Mh  Ahlbobn.  No;  it  comes  in  in  pacl^s,  like  gold-leaL 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  it  used  for  any  other  purpose  exc^t  making 
btonse  powder. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  No,  sir ;  it  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  should  say  *<  Duteh  metal  in  leaf  or  in 
sheets"  it  would  not  let  anything  else  in  but  this  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  want  to  be  certain  about  that  We  do  not 
^ant  to  let  in  copper  and  brass  at  10  per  cent,  when  you  have  a  dnty 
fi^  at  1}  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Ablbobn.  This  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  except 
making  bronze  powder. 

.  Stttater  Aldbioh.  We  can  not  describe  it;  that  is  the  trouble  about 
It  What  does  it  cost  abroad  f 
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Mr.  Ahlbobn.  The  present  cost  is  about  3  marks  a  kilo. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  How  much  i9  that  per  poand  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  About  35  cents. 

Senator  Albbioh.  About  38^  is  it  not  f  Yon  pay  45  per  cent,  on  itf 
.  Mr.  AHiiBOBN.  I  do  not  make  it  at  all.  I  have  to  buy  the  cdttings, 
and  they  come  in  at  U  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  1  do  not  see  what  difference  it  makes  to  you 
whether  you  get  it  in  clippings  or  sheets. 

Mr.  Abjlbobn.  It  don't  make  any  difference. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  guess  we  will  fix  the  Dutch  powder  for  you. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Make  it  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  can  not  describe  it. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Describe  it  as  ^^ Dutch  metal  in  sheets." 

Senator  Albbigh.  It  might  bring  in  something  else. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  It  can  not.  ' 

Senator  Albbigh  (referring  to  samples).  Is  this  composition  the 
same  as  that  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  "So  ;  this  is  pure  copper  and  the  other  is  75  per  cent 
copper  and  25  per  cent.  zinc. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Why  do  they  not  make  it  iif  this  country  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  They  can  not. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Why  not  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.    Labor  is  too  high  priced. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Is  there  any  particular  amount  of  labor  required 
for  thatt 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Can  you  not  make  bronze  powder  from  a  composi- 
tion of  75  per  cent,  copper  and  25  per  cent,  zinc  here  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes.  But  the  labor  required  to  make  it  in  this  form 
is  too  high  priced.  , 

Senator  Albbigh.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  the  sheets  first  before 
you  make  the  powder  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  You  can't  make  it  from  the  block;  we  have  tried  it^ 
and  it  can't  be  done.    We  don't  get  the  right  quality;  it  is  like  sand. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Are  these  sheets  beaten  by  handf 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  By  steam  trip-hammer. 

Senator  Albbigh.  I  do  not  see  why  you  could  not  make  them  heret 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Because  of  the  difference  in  wages  between  here  and 
Europe.  What  we  pay  21  cents  a  pound  for  here  can  be  had  in  Europe 
for  10^  cents  a  pound.  So  there  is  a  difference  of  11  cents  a  pound  be- 
tween here  and  Europe  on  the  sheets.  We  could  make  them  if  it  were 
not  ,for  that  difference  in  wages.  I  would  like  to  make  them  here.  My 
factory  is  standing  idle. 

Senator  MgPhebson.  You  have  the  factory,  but  can  not  get  the  labor 
to  do  itf 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  can  not'get  the  labor  cheap  enough  to  do  it 

Senator  MgPhbbson.  Ton  can  not  make  it  by  reason  of  the  high  duty 
on  tiie  manufactured  sheets  f 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  That  is  it  (To  Senator  Aldrich.)  Gould  yoa  not 
make  that  a  cent  a  pound  in  sheets  f 

Senator  MgPhebson.  Gould  you  not  have  that  all  cut  up  IntQ  pieces 
and  pass  it  through  the  custom-house  f 

Mr,  Ahlbobn.  Yes ;  I  could. 

Senator  MgPhebson.  But  the  difficulty  is  you  might  b^ve  to  say  it 
is  for  another  purpose  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes ;  that  question  might  be  raised^ 
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Senator  MqPhbbson.  If  you  were  importiDg  it  by  the  quantity  as  a 
matter  of  eonrse  yon  would  soon  be  detected  f 

Mr.  AHiiBOBN.  Yes ;  there  is  a  difference  of  aboot  21  cents  a  ponnd 
between  here  and  Germany  in  the  matter  of  wages  in  making  the  powder* 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Sappoee  you  have  to  have  45  per  cent  on  that, 
and  this  is  15  cents  a  pound  for  the  powder,  does  that  leaye  you  a  mar- 
gin! 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  No. 

Senator  Aij>bich.  I  do  not  see  why  you  can  not  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Because  wages  are  too  high. 

SenatOT  AiJ>BiOH«  How  much  does  it  cost  to  reduce  it  fkx>m  the  sheets 
to  the  powder  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobh.  About  25  cents  a  ponnd. 

Senator  Albbioh.  How  can  it  cost  that  much  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  takes  about  three  weeks  to  go  though  the  process. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  some  subliming  process  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  It  is  stami>ed,  ground,  and  washed,  and  you  lose  a 
great  deal  by  washing  and  cleaning  it ;  and  then  it  is  coloredi  and  that 
color  is  produced' by  heat,  and  there  you  lose. 
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TUWDAX,  Jutg  10, 1888. 
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8TAXEKEHT  OF  BDWABD  8.  HATGH,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  want  to  say  something  while  I  am  here  in  relatioii  to 
dyeB. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  kind  of  dyes  t 

Mr.  Hatoh.  Alizarine  and  ooal-tar  dyes.  So  far  as  alizarine  is  eon- 
eerned  there  has  been  an  amendment  passed  by  the  House  to  the  bill, 
changing  the  phraseology  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  eight 
of  the  aUzarine  colors,  or  rather  what  are  known  as  alizarine  colors,  but 
under  a  Treasury  decision  three  colors  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Those  are  derivatives  of  anthradnet 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes. 

Senator  Ajudbich.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  House  is  going 
to  change  that  back  again.  Our  authority  is  that  of  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  Hqusc,  and  I  suppose  that  is  good  authority.  We  under- 
stand that  they  are  satisfied  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  and  are 
going  to  put  it  back  again. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Let  me  explain  right  here  in  relation  to  that.  I  had  not 
heard  of  that  before.  It  is  news  to  me.  As  I  understand  it,  there  have 
never  been  any  of  these  alizarine  colors  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  person  who  even  says  be  might  manufacture  it  is  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Albany,  who  is  the  gentleman  who  is  making  all  the  stir 
over  there  at  the  House.  He  had  a  mortgage  on  a  fi^story  up  there, 
and  had  to  buy  it  in  to  save  himself,  and  he  wants  to  get  an  amendment 
of  that  kind  to  help  get  himself  out  of  the  difficulty.  Alizarine  is  im- 
ported entirely,  I  think.  The  artificial  alizarine  is  what  is  used,  and 
all  the  artificial  colors  are  made  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
process. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  call  natural  alizarine  f 

Mr.  Hatch.  They  say  natural  alizarine. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  call  natural  alizarine  t 

Mr.  Hatch.  Katural  alizarine  is  something  that  these  colors  are  not 
made  from  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  such  thing  f 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes ;  there  is. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  understapd  there  is;  it  is  an  anthracine;  it  is  an  ex- 
tract. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Then  it  is  not  natural  f 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  termed  natural  by  the  Treasury  Department.  They 
have  a  natural  alizarine  at  the  present  time. 
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Senator  Aldrigh.  There  is  one  on  the  list,  but  I  have  been  looking 
for  a  long  time  for  somebody  to  tell  me  what  it  was  and  I  have  not  found 
anybody  yet. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  am  not  sufficiently  an  expert  to  go  into  that  very  defi- 
nitely to  inform  you  what  it  is. 

X  Senator  Aldrioh.  1  have  never  seen  a  man  yet.  who  knew  what  it 
was. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  will  say  that  we  will  supply  you  with  the  information. 

Senator  Ajlbrich.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Tichenor  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Tichenor.  Natural  alizarine  is  the  sublime  crystals  of  madder. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Of  the^e  eight  colors  there  are  three  processes  that  are 
all  the  same ;  then  there  is  a  fourth  process^  and  a  fifth,  and  so  on,  in 
order  to  produce  these  different  shades. 

Senator  Aldrich.  For  what  reason  was  alizarine  originally  put  on 
the  free  list  t 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  has  slipped  my  mind,  although  it  was  told  me^  I  think 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Alizarine  has1i>een  on  the  free  list  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  know  perfectly  what  you  refer  to,  without  being  able 
at  this  time  to  recall.  1  had  not  expected  to  say  anything,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  am  not  better  prepared.     * 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  yon  a  chemist t 

Mr.  Hatch.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  lawyer.  I  would  like  to  state  a  few 
&ct8  while  I  am  here  to  refnte  these  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Hudson.  He  says  that  he  can  manufacture  alizarine.  He  does 
not  intend  to  manufacture,  and  he  can  not  manufacture  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  did  not  say  that  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hatch.  He  has  stated  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  !Not  here.  He  was  here  on  Saturday  or  Friday- 
last,  or  perhaps  it  was  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hatch.  He  stated  that  it  would  cost  $800,000  for  him  to  alter 
his  liti;le  factory  at  Troy — so  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Eussell,  of  Massa- 
chasetts,  that  he  so  stated  in  Mr.  Russell's  presence — so  as  to  be  able 
to  manufacture  these  alizarine  colors. 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  does  not  expect  to  manufacture  alizarine  colors, 
but  he  thinks  he  can  manufacture  some  of  these  derivatives  of  anthra 
tine. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  will  speak  about  that  afterwards.  Why  should  he  ob- 
ject to  putting  these  three  colors  on  the  free  list  if  the  other  five  are 
dutiable  f 

Senator  Aldrich.  For  the  reason  I  have  suggested,  that  we  can  not 
manafacture  some  of  the  products  of  anthracine.  But  he  did  not  say 
that  he  was  going  to  manufacture  alizarine^  and  he  does  not  expect  to. 
Yoa  had  better  understand  his  position. 

Mr.  Hatch.  These  three  colors  are  used  in  leather,  woolen,  silk,  and 
cotton.    They  are  alizarine  colors. 

Senator  Aldrich.  They  are  simple  derivatives  of  anthracine.  I  do 
not  understand  that  those  people  ask  to  have  them  put  on  the  free  list 
OD  the  ground  that  they  are  alizaiine  colors. 

Mr.  Hatch.  They  do. 

Senator  Aldrich.  They  are  simple  derivatives  of  anthracine.  They 
say  to  put  pure  products  of  alizarine  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  want  to  make  that  distinction  here,  so  as  not  to  be 
mistaken.  If  you  should  see  fit  to  do  something  with  coal-tar  products 
I  want  you  to  draw  the  distinction  in  regard  alizarine,  which  is  distinct 
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from  boal  tar.  That  is  a  distinctiou  that  is  recognized  by  uiaiiufacturers. 
They  are  referred  to  as  alizariDe  colors.  1  have  bottles  of  all  these  col- 
ors in  my  office  io  ISew  York.  I  had  expected  to  bring  them  here,  bnt 
did  not  know  that  yon  had  got  so  far  in  the  bill,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  yon  have  gone  so  far.  Although,  as  you  said,  it  is  correct^ 
strictly  speaking,  they  can  net  be  alizarine  colors,  but  are  colors  made 
from  alizarine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  are  made  from  anthracine. 

Mr.  Ha^oh.  This  is  the  lowest  grade. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Alizarine  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  products  of 
anthracine,  and  they  a^k  these  other  things  to  be  put  on  the  free  list 
on  the  theory  that  there  are  other  products  of  anthracine,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  In  the  act  of  1883  these  are  separated  from  coal  tar 
colors  in  the  classification. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Alizarine  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Then  do  I  understand  that  it  is  contemplated  to  put 
alizarine  back,  and  put  a  duty  on  itf 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  We  have  not  yet  stated  what  we  contemplate 
doing. 

Mr.  Hatch.  You  stated  that  you  had  understood  that  the  House  was 
going  to  change  their  amendments. 

Senator  Ajlbbich.  A  Democratic  member  of  the  House  stated  here 
that  the  probabilities  were  that  the  amendment  v^hich  had  been  put  on 
putting  other  products  of  anthracine  on  the  free  list  would  be  recoo- 
sidered  and  not  adopted^ 

Mr.  Hatch.  Here  are  these  dyes }  they  are  used  on  leather,  silk, 
cotton,  and  wool.  I  have  petitions  here  from  a  great  many  mannfact 
urers  of  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  large  concerns,  asking  for  a  re 
duction  of  duty  on  dyes ;  they  are  so  expensive. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  any  recent  petitions  f 

Mr.  Hatch.  All  within  a  month. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  had  better  leave  copies  of  those  petitioDS. 

Mr.  Hatch.  These  are  originals;  I  can  leave  these,  if  necessary.  Mr. 
Bussell  can  come  here  and  get  them  if  he  requires  them.  You  will  find 
some  of  them  in  pencil,  on  account  of  the  haste  with  which  they  were 
gotten  up.  We  could  have  given  you  a  thousand  signatures.  There 
are  only  five  manufacturers  of  those  colors  in  the  United  States,  all  coal- 
tar  colors  included,  and  those  five  men  only  employ  125  workmen. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  only  have  seven  or  eight  names  on  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  have  not  added  them  all  up.  Here  are  three  papers. 
I  can  send  you  a  large  number  of  them,  and  before  you  adjourn  1  will 
see  that  you  have  them.  These  were  gathered  up  in  only  two  or  three 
days,  and  they  are  all  separate.  But  there  are  only  five  manufacturers 
of  these  colors  in  the  United  States,  and  the  manufacturers  of  leather, 
wool,  silk,  and  cotton  have  to  pay  this  enormous  penalty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  all  the  general 
features.  I  do  not  think  we  care  much  about  hearing  any  argument, 
except  some  from  chemists  as  to  what  they  want  on  the  free  list  or  do 
not  want. 

Mr.  Hatch.  So  far  as  any  reduction  is  concerned  you  do  not  agree 
toitt 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  want  information  from  somebody  who  knows 
exactly  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Hatch.  For  instance,  take  coal  tar,  and  I  will  see  that  you  have 
information.  Here  is  a  copy  of  an  amendment  introduced  in  the  Hoiue; 
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we  gathered  such  facts  and  pot  them  down  on  the  back  of  that  amended 
bill;  we  claim  that  the  bill  as  it  is  framed  in  the  Honse  really  commits 
ii  fraud.  If  you  read  the  wordingof  it  you  will  see  that  in  section  187 
the  words  "  coal-tar  "  occur,  and  in  189  coal-tAr  products,  dead  oil,  etc., 
and  then  afterwards,  all  preparations  of  coal-tar  not  colors  or  dyes  and 
Dot  acids  of  colors  or  dyes  are  all  put  on  the  free  list.  If  you*  will  an- 
alyze those  words  and  take  them  separately  you  will  see  that  it  requires 
thes^e  dyes  to  be  brought  up  to  the  last  process  id  the  manufacture, 
which  is  a  very  inexpensive  process.  Then  they  are  imported  free  un- 
der this  phraseology  in  the  bill.  All  that  Mr.  Hudson  has  to  do  is  to 
put  this  through  one  process  in  Albany,  and  then  it  becomes  a  color, 
and  on  that  product,  that  only  goes  through  that  one  process,  he  has 
tbe  advantage  of  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbigu.  You  say  that  it  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  pro- 
cess! 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process,  as  I  can  prove  by 
chemists ;  it  costs  less  than  5  cents. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  very  likely  to 
induce  more  than  five  people  to  go  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Hatch.  If  this  is  not  corrected  you  will  find  that  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  public  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  who  will  raise  a  hubbub 
about  it;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  real  wrong. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  was  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive process  there  would  be  plenty  of  domestic  competition  f  • 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  tell  you  this :  Mr.  Hudson  can  not  do  it  for  more  than 
a  year  or  two,  even  under  this  process.  They  have  not  the  extracts 
and  coal  here,  owing  to  the  way  they  burn  it  in  the  gas  houses ;  what 
is  left,  from  which  they  extract  this  material,  is  not  such  as  they  get 
abroad  at  all.  It  will  not  answer  and  will  not  make  as  good  color.  We 
say  go  back  and  strike  that  out  of  the  free  list  and  let  Mr.  Hudson  be 
satisfied.    Strike  out  the  articles  he  has  had  put  on. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  want  the  finished  product  freet 

Mr.  Hatch.  We  want  the  finished  product  free.  Why  set  to  work 
and  go  through  three  processes  f  They  can  manufacture  everything 
except  the  finer  process  abroad  and  bring  them  here  and  put  them 
through  their  factories  and  work  that  one  process  and  get  the  advan- 
tage of  35  per  cent.  So  they  have  a  leeway  of  30  per  cent,  against 
everybody.  Of  course,  what  these  manufacturers  will  do  if  you  allow 
the  bill'to  go  through  in  that  shape,  or  rather  do  not  have  it  corrected 
in  any  way,  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  pretend  to  represent  the  manufacturers 
(HiJewarkt 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  do,  sir,  pretend  to  represent  the  manufacturers  of 
Newark. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  have  only  seven  to  ten  names  on  these  peti- 
tions, and  I  can  name  you  more  than  ten  times  as  many  as  that  right 
off  who  would  not  ask  it. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  should  like  to  know  four  of  them  that  would  not. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  know  all  the  manufacturers  in  my  State, 
but  I  am  sure  I  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  will  agree  to  bring  them  to  you  if  you  will  give  me  the 
names  of  four  or  five  in  your  own  State. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  have  two  or  three  there,  and  they  are  all 
free-traders,  and  that  is  all  you  havQ. 

Mr.  Uatgh.  I  will  bring  you  more  of  the  other  kind.  I  know  it  is 
the  general  opinion. 
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Senator  Albbigh.  I  think  I  know  as  much  about  the  opinion  of  the 
mannfactarers  of  Bhode  iBland  as  yon  do. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  Yon  shonld  know  more.  Of  coarse  many  gentlemen 
would  not:  sign  the  paper  becaase  they  say,  ^'  Yon  are  asking  as  to  put 
oar  signatures  on  something  looking  towards  free  trade,  whereas  oar 
names  are  already  iu  Washington  as  being  for  protection,  and  those 
things  are  not  consistent.  We  will  not  sign,  but  we  will  write  personal 
let^-ers  for  you.'' 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  should  think  it  would  very  likely  occur  to  them 
that  their- sigi^atures  are  already  in  Washington  on  the  other  side  of 
that  question. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  can  get  letters  from  various  large  manufiEicturers  to 
you  saying  that  they  see  no  objection. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  care  about  the  letters-  We  propose  to 
do  what  we  think  is  best  without  regard  to  letters. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Oh,  yes,  but  I  am  only  explaining.  Of  course,  each  one 
of  these  manufacturers  individually  has  not  enough  interest  in  the 
subject  to  appear  in  Washington  before  you ;  but  combined,  they  are 
interested  in  it.    It  is  a  matter  affecting  the  whole  United  States. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Whom  do  you  represent  as  an  attorney  t 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  was  asked  by  the  various  gentlemen  named  here  to 
present  the  subject.    These  papers  were  sent  in. 

Senatot  Aldbich.  Which  ones  t 

Mr.  Hatch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  retained  originally  by  several 
of  the  New  York  manufacturers.  I  was  retained  originally  by  Messrs. 
Pickhardt  &  Kuttroff,  who  are  importers.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
regular  clients  of  mine;  and  further,  there  were  others  interested  in  the 
matter  who  came  in  and  said,  "Yes,  we  will  favor  that."  I  was  on  here 
to  Washington  on  another  matter,  and  I  was  asked  to  present  this  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  While  1  was  here  that  matter  was 
brought  up,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  presenting  it  to  you. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  wish  you  would  consider  this  matter,  because  I  am 
sure  a  reduction  would  do  more  good  generally  than  it  will  by  remain- 
ing where  it  is.  Of  course  this  will  benefit  Mr.  Hudson,  and  others 
are  only  small  concerns,  very  small.  He  is  the  one  who  is  most  inter- 
ested to  have  this  thing  carried  throngh.  1  will  take  the  liberty  of 
sending,  if  I  may,  a  few  copies  of  those  printed  statistics. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Hatch.  And  I  will  supply  you  with  anything  else  I  can  that  yoa 
may  desire. 


STARCH  AND  GLUCOSE. 

Tuesday,  July  10, 1888. 

BIATEKEBT  OP  S.  D.  PHELPS,  OP  NEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  represent  the  starch  manufactarers  of  the  corintry  who 
make  starch  from  Indian  corn.  Th&  present  rate  of  duty  on  starch 
made  from  corn  and  from  i)otatoe8  is  2  cents  a  ponnd.  There  is  in 
the  Mills  bill  a  provision  that  potato  or  corn  starch,  or  rice  starch,  and 
other  starch  shall  be  dutiable  at  1  cent  a  pound;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  by  one-half.  The  starch  manufacturers  of 
the  country  want  the  duty  left  as  it  is.  There  are  twenty-four  starch 
factories  in  this  country  located  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  There  is  about  $10,000,000  capital 
invested.  They  consume  about  40,000  bnshels  of  corn,  and  the  annual 
capacity  ia  about  1,248,000  bushels.  It  requires  about  480,000  acres  of 
land  to  raise  the  corn,  about  14,400  farmers,  counting  three  men  per 
100  acres.  The  annual  capacity  is  361,920,000  pounds.  The  value  of 
the  starch  produced  annually,  taking  the  sea-board  export  price  as  the 
price  per  pound,  amounts  to  $12,476,800.  The  laborers  employed  in 
the  factories  number  3,500.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  annually  is 
$1,638,500,  taking  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day  at  $1.50. 

You  will  find  in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  liter- 
ature which  has  been  circulated  in  support  of  a  reduction  of  duty,  that 
the  average  invoice  price  for  the  year  1886-?87  was  2.1  cents  a  pound. 
Apparently  with  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  that  would  make 
the  rate  of  duty  about  94  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  trouble  with  that 
way  of  figuring  is  that  the  importers  of  starch  with  a  specific  rate  of 
duty  do  not  care  what  value  they  put  upon  the  invoice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  has  not  been  a  day  during  the  past  two  years  when  starch 
iu  Germany,  whence  the  potato  starch  with  which  corn  starch  comes  in 
competition,  has  not  been  worth  more  than  2.1  cents  a  pound  iu  the  po- 
tatoes without  undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture  whatever. 

I  will  give  a  simple  illustration  here :  In  March,  1888,  and  the  fig- 
ves  are  official,  the  price  of  potatoes  in  Hamburg  was  40  cents,  and  I  * 
have  given  an  extremely  high  price.  The  average  yield  of  starch  per 
bushel  of  potatoes  was  15  pounds.  The  average  export  price  of  starch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  was  2.1  cents  per  pound.  The 
Talaeof  starch  unmanumctured,  in  the  potatoes,  raw  material,  per  pound 
was  2.66  cents.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of  starch,  including  wages,  all 
expenses,  profits,  etc.,  was  per  pound  .56  less  than  the  cost  of  the  starch 
in  the  potatoes  without  undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture.  I  fig- 
ure that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  starch,  including  wages,  all  expenses, 
profits,  etc.,  from  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  1.8  cents  a  pound.  Kow,  the 
tariff  of  starch  in  Germany  has  been  abnormally  low,  and  the  importa- 
tions have  been  comparatively  small,  because  the  price  of  corn  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  very  low,  relatively  lower  than  the  price 
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of  potatoes  in  Germany.  In  1865  starch  made  from  com  was  wordi 
9.8  cents.  The  export  price  of  the  highest  grades  of  starch  last  year 
at  the  sea-b6ard  was  4  cents  a  poand  ^  that  is  less  than  one-half  of  what 
it  was  years  ago.  Mr.  Mills,  in  his  proposition  to.  reduce  to  1  ceuta 
pound,  proposes  to  furnish  to  us  a  foreign  mairket. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  He  alleges  that  as  the  purpose  of  the  rednction. 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes,  sir.  I  find  in  Executive  Document  No.  58,  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session,  January  5, 1887,  which  is  a  compilation 
of  consular  reports,  that  thirty  countries  or  provinces  of  the  world  levied 
a  duty  upon  starcji  made  from  corn  in  this  country.  The  English  colonies 
of  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand  are  among  those  levy- 
ing the  highest  rate  of  duty.  The  average  rate  of  duty  of  these  thirty 
countries  is  1.57  cents  a  pound,  one-third  greater  than  Mr.  Mills  pro- 
poses to  make  it.  If  we  can  not  export  it  now  I  do  not  know  how  we 
are  going  to  export  it  when  he  has  reduced  it  to  1  cent  a  pound,  unless 
he  proposes,  perchance,  to  legislate  for  foreign  countries  as  well  as  oar 
own. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Perhaps  he  intends  to  import  corn-starch  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  it  to  those  other  countries. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  should  not  be  surprised.  Now  this  industry  consames 
about  one-third  as  much  corn  as  our  total  exports  of  corn,  on  an  aver- 
age. This  year  the  starch  factories  will  consume  one-half  as  mach  as 
our  total  export  of  corn.  The  starch  factories  consume  about  one-half 
as  much  corn  as  the  distilleries  of  the  country.  The  industry  is  not  in 
an  over-prosperous  condition,  considering  the  large  number  of  starch 
factories  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  have  failed  frdm  time  to  time. 
We  are  simply  struggling  along  now.  There  is  another  phase  of  the 
question.  1  will  say  right  here  that,  with  an  honest  valuation  on  stan5h, 
a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  is  equivalent  to  about  '^  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, and  that  seems  high.  But  there  is  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on 
Indian  corn.  I  am  met  with  the  reply,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  and  other  advocates  of  a  reduction  in  duty  on  starch, 
that  the  duty  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  com  doe^s  not  amount  to  anything. 
They  either  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  or  else  they  say 
that  which  is  not  true. 

On  the  27th  day  of  April,  1888,  according  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald, 
published  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  paper  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  the  price  of  Indian  corn  was  $2.90,  Argentine  Eepab- 
lic  currency,  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  paper  currency  of  the 
Argenjbine  Republic  is  at  a  discount  of  45  per  cent,  aw  compared  with 
ours.  So  that  on  the  day  named  the  price  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  $1.59 
of  our  currency  per  100  kilos  or  .72  of  a  cent  a  pound,  equivalent  to  40 
cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds.  The  rate  of  freight  on  corn  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  the  port  of  New  York  is  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  which 
equals  10  cents  per  bushel.  Add  the  freight  to  the  cost  of  the  corn, 
and  we  find  that  on  the  date  named  ludian  corn  from  Buenos  Ayre« 
could  have  been  laid  down  in  New  York  for  60  cents  per  bushel.  On 
April  28,  1888,  the  price  of  caah  com  (No.  2)  of  domestic  production  in 
New  York  was  ^\  cents  per  bushel. 

Upon  that  date,  therefore,  even  after  paying  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
bushel,  corn  from  Buenos  Ayres  would  have  cost  only  60  cents  per 
bushel,  or  8^  cents  per  bushel  less  than  home-grown  com,  ot  18J  cents 
less  per  bushel  had  there  been  no  duty. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  protection.  We  find  no 
fault.  But  that  being  our  raw  material,  it  decreases  the  apparent  pro- 
tection if  we  get  but  2  cents  per  pound. 
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Speaking  about  this  Argentine  Bepablio.  In  1883  they  exported 
1S,000  tons  of  corn;  in  1887,  220,000  tons;  and  this  year  oter  300,000 
tons.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact — and  oar  farmers  may  jnst  as  well 
understand  it  first  as  last — that  they  have  a  competitor  in  corn  and  in 
wheat  in  the  Argentine  Republic  that  is  becoming  very  dangerous. 
The  exports  of  corn  from  the  Argentine  Republic  this  year  are  more 
than  half  as  much  as  those  of  the^  United  States  to  foreign  countries. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  except,  in  closing,  to  ask  that  the  provision 
in  regard  to  starch  should  be  something  like  this : 

Cornstarch,  potato  and  rice  starch,  and  all  other  starch  or  substances  fit  for  nseas 
etareh  or  intended  for  use,  2  cents  per  poand. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  a  suggestion  here  the  phraseology  of 
which  I  will  read  you  and  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon : 

Starch,  including  all  preparations,  from  whatever  sabstance  produced,  fit  for  use  as 
starch,  If  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Phelps.  That  will  do.  That  is  very  much  like  Mr.  Randall's 
provision.    I  ask  that. 

Senator  Axdbich.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  redaction 
of  the  rate  to  If  cents  per  pound  f  That  would  still  give  you  some- 
thing over  50  per  cent,  protection. 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes ;  provided,  as  I  told  Mr.  Randall,  soda  ash  and  a 
namber  of  other  things  were  put  upon  the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  did  not  propose  to  put  soda  ash  on  the  free 
list^ 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  this  as  it  is. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  were  the  importations  of  starch  last  yearf 

3Ir.  Phelps.  Only  about  311,000  pounds.  But  that  was  owing  to 
the  low  price  of  starch  here  and  the  relatively  high  price  of  potatoes 
over  there.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  some 5,000,000  or  6,000,000  pounds 
per  annum. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Would  not  the  additional  safeguards  provided 
under  the  bill  as  now  drawn  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction 
in  duty  t 

Mr.  Phelps.  They  might,  if  there  is  a  specific  provision  against  root 
flour  or  potato  fiour. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  provision  seems  to  cover  all  that. 

Mr.  Phelps.  They  dominate  the  entire  Pacific  coast.  You  can  not 
sell  starch  there  at  all.  It  is  all  brought  from  China,  and  that  was  a 
thing  that  was  never  heard  of  until  about  a  year  before  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1883.    Root  flour  comes  in  free. 

Senator  Ai.deigh.  We  propose  to  strike  that  out.  We  propose  that 
sago,  erode,  and  sago  flour  not  in  a  condition  suitable  for  use  as  starch 
shall  eonie  in  free. 

Mr.  Phelps.  That  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Also  arrow-root,  raw  or  unmanufactured.  So 
that  ttiere  will  be  no  chance  to  import  starches  under  the  names  of 
either  of  those  articles,  sago  or  arrow-root. 

Mr.  Phelps.  More  starch  came  in  last  year  made  from  rice  than  from 
potatoes.  So  far  as  this  starch  question  is  concerned,  the  consumption 
for  all  manufacturing  and  domestic  purposes  amounts  to  about  6  pounds 
per  capita.    This  at  4  cents  a  pound  would  equal  24  cents  per  capita. 

There  is  another  curious  thing  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to.  In  the  free  list  of  the  Mills  bill,  bn  page  2,  lines  22  to  25,  it  is 
provided : 

Thar,  if  any  export  duty  is  laid  upon  tho  above  mentioned  articles,  or  either  of 
tLem,  by  any  conniry  whence  imported,  all  said  articles  imported,  all  said  articles 
from  said  conn  try  shall  be  subject  to  daty  as  now  provided  by  law. 
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That  is,  if  any  export  duty  is  levied  by  the  foreign  coantiy.  Why 
does  not  the  bill  go  farther  in  regard  to  starch  and  other  articles,  and 
provide  that  if  any  import  daty  is  laid  upon  starch  or  other  products 
produced  in  the  United  States,  etc.,  they  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  now 
provided  by  law,  and  let  the  rule  work  both  ways  f  If  it  is  good  for  the 
free  list  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  good  for  the  dutiable  list. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  I  am  not  a  professional  expert  either  in  re- 
gard to  starch  or  glucose,  but  I  am  largely  interested  in  both.  We 
have  been  getting  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  glucose.  There  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  any  one  to  reduce  that.  That  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  is  equivalent  to  about  six- tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  1  now 
show  you  a  sample  of  glucose  worth  3  cents  a  pound  and  of  comparatively 
light  gravity.  Here  is  another  sample  of  very  m  uch  heavier  gravity  that 
is  worth  3J  cents  per  pound.  I  also  show  you  a  third  sample  of  so-called 
grape-sugar,  although  commercially  and  for  purposes  of  classification 
in^he  tariff  they  are  the  same,  one  being  the  solid  form  and  the  other 
the  liquid  form.  The  price  of  this  sugar  is  2f  cent«  a  pound.  Glucose 
has  never  had  anything  like  the  protection  which  sugar  has,  mainly 
because  the  sugar-men  have  not  only  not  wanted  it  protected,  but  they 
have  wanted  an  internal-revenue  tax  placed  upon  it  as  a  poisonous  sub^ 
stance.  Luckily,  that  way  of  thinking  ha6  been  abandoned,  even  by  the 
sugar-refiners.  What  I  would  like  would  be  that  you  would  prevent 
the  persistent  undervaluation  of  this  product;  that  it  may  be  made  duti- 
able at  1  cent  a  pound.  That  would  be  about  the  same  as  at  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  now  on  the  very  highest  grade  a>nd  a  little  increase 
on  the  very  lowest  grades.  The  trouble  is  now  that  it  will  bring  in  the 
very  highest  grade  of  glucose  at  the  lowest  quoted  price.  I  went  to 
Germany  in  1885  for  the  especial  purpose  of  obtaining  the  prices  of 
those  goods  in  Grermany,  where  they  are  made  from  potatoes.  We 
make  every  pound  of  glucose  and  grape-sugar  from  Indian  com.  It  is 
simply  a  conversion  of  the  starch. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Tell  me  the  true  foreign  prices  of  those  two  par- 
ticular specimens,  if  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Phelps.  The  true  foreign  value  of  the  glucose  which  has  been 
brought  in  here  during  the  past  two  years  is  about  4  cents  a  pound. 
They  have  invoiced  it  at  2^  cents  a  pound,  and  even  less.  I  went  over 
there  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  got  prices-current  and 
transcripts  of  actual  sales  in  the  Hamburg  and  other  markets  over 
there  and  came  back,  and  Appraiser  McMuUaii,  in  the  Kew  York,  cus- 
tom-house, advanced  the  goods  and  there  was  a  re-appraisement. 

Senator  Aldbich.  A  cent  a  pound  would  be  a  considerable  Increase 
over  the  present  rates. 

Mr.  Phelps.  On  sagar ;  not  on  the  very  highest  grades  of  glucose. 
This  is  not  even  the  highest  gravity  that  we  have.  Yon  can  get  it  so 
thick  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  coat  it  with  sugar  and  you  have  gam- 
drops. 

Senator  Albbioh.  What  is  the  highest  importation  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  One  million  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  paid  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  would  be  about  half  a  cent  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes ;  just  about  that.  But  the  trouble  is  that  they 
underviilue  all  tbe  time.  The  importations  were  last  year  less  thao 
for  previous  years  because  the  price  of  glucose  was  lower,  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  corn,    l^ow  we  meet  the  same  difficulty  here  in  regard  to 
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};!uco8e  as  in  regard  to  foreign  tariff.  The  average  foreign  tariff  in 
different  countries  and  provinces  is  a  little  more  than  five  times  as  much 
as  that  levied  in  the  United  States.  In  the  papers  I  submit  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  duties  given. 

Senator  AX.DB10H.  What  would  be  a  fair  price  for  glucose  of  the  highest 
8pecific  gravity  that  would  be  importedf 

Mr.  Phelps.  Four  and  one-half  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  A  cent  a  pound  would  be  about  20  i>er  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Phklps.  Yes ;  but  the  trouble  jis — and  that  is  where  I  have  my 
trouble  with  Appraiser  Brower,  of  New  York — they  bring  in  the  very 
biprhest  grade  of  glucose  under  the  valuation  of  the  very  lowest. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  should  give  you  three- fourths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  would  not  that  be  protection  enough  for  you  on  glucose  and 
grape  sugar  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Half  a  cent  would  not  be  enough  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  No;  it  would  not  be  as  much  as  we  are  getting  now 
really. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  shall  be  disposed  to  give  you  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  pound  myself. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  might  just  as  well  give  you  this  information  here,  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  before  in  print:  The  number  of  glucose  facto- 
ries in  the  United  States  is  seventeen;  capital  invested,  $11,000,000 ; 
daily  capacity,  bushels  of  com,  01,000;  annual  capacity,  bushels  of 
com,  19,<>32,d00;  acres  of  land  required  to  raise  com  at  20  bushels  to 
the  acre,  732,000;  farmers  required  to  raise  corn,  3  men  per  100  acres, 
21.%0;  annual  capacity,  pounds  of  glucose,  570,960,000:  value  of  glu- 
cose produced  annually,  $17,128,800;  laborers  employed  in  factories, 
4,575;  amount  of  wages  paid  annually,  $2,058,750;  average  d^ily  rate 
of  wages,  $1.50.  I  may  as  well  say  here  tffiat  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed is  very  nearly  as  great  as  are  emptoyed  in  all  the  sugar  refineries. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there .  any  trust  or  combination  that  controls 
pricest 

Mr.  Pkblfs.  No,  sir;  neither  in  starch  nor  in  glucose.  The  annual 
production  iu  pounds  of  glucose  is  very  nearly  double  the  entire  product 
of  cane-sugar  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Tichenob.  What  are  the  principal  uses  of  glucose  and  grape- 
sugart 

Mr.  Phelps.  The  main  uses  of  glucose  and  grape-sugar  are  for  pur- 
poses of  making  confectionery,  in  blueing,  in  mixing  with  cane  sirups, 
in  the  manufacture^  of  tobacco  for  sweetening,  in  dye  and  print  work. 
I  may  say  riglit  here  that  in  mixing  with  c^ane  sirups  glucose  is  not  the 
adulterant,  l^cause  the  glucose  is  worth  considerably  more  than  double 
the  price  of  molasses  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  glucose  is  the  higher- 
j)riced  product. 

Mr.  TiKQLE.  Is  it  used  to  any  extent  in  adulterating  sugar  nowf 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  a  number  of 
years  ago  grape-sugar  was  used  to  some  extent,  say  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  for  mixing  with  cane-sugars  and  beetroot  sugars.  Grape-sugar 
is  what  is  known  as  an  invert  sugar,  not  crystallized. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Kot  cry stallizable  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  crystallizable. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  would  be  the  expense  f 

Mr.  Pbdblps.  It  will  bring  up  the  cost  to  aboiit  6  cents  a  pound. 
There  is  one  factory  in  Chicago  where,  I  suppose,  they  are  converting 
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a  thoasand  bushels  of  corn  per  day  into  what  they  call  anhydrous  sngar, 
crystallized. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  They  put  it  in  blocks  and  subject  it  to  pressure. 

Mr.  Phelps.  And  it  takes  a  long  period  of  time  to  complete  it  It 
luakes  the  process  very  expensive.  But  the  process  of  mixing  cane- 
sugar  and  grape-sugar  was  abandoned  because  they  would  not  mix  any 
more  than  oil  and  water  and  stand  heat.  That  is,  the  grape-sugar 
would  ferment  with  that  sort  of  connection.  I  doubt  if  you  can  find 
in  the  country  to-day  a  single  pound  of  mixed  cane  and  grape-sagar. 

Mr.  Phelps  submitted  the  following  papers  in  connection  with  bis 
statement: 

STARCH  MADE  FROM  INDIAN  CORN  OR  POTATOES— IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— WHY  EXISTING  RATES  OF  DUTY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  REDUCED- 
FOREIGN  CUSTOMS  DUITES  LEVIED  UPOM  STARCH. 

[Letter  to  Hon.  Roger  Q.  MilU,  April  2, 1888. J 

New  Tore,  Apnl  %  1886. 
Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills, 

Chaimian  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  ^ 

House  of  Kepresentativea,  Waahington,  D.  C, : 

Sir  :  In  the  bUl  recently  introdnced  by  yon  in  the  Honse  of  RepresentativeB,  en- 
titled ''A  bill  to  reduce  taxation-and  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of 
the  revenne/'  there  appears  on  page  24,  section  2,  lines  375  and  376,  the  following 
provision : 

''potato  or  corn  starch,  rice  starch,  and  other  starch,  1  ceat  per  ponnd." 

This  provision  proposes  a  reduction  in  import  duties  levied  under  existing  laws 
upon  starch  made  from  com  or  potatoes,  of  1  cent  per  pound  or  50  per  centum. 

As  representing  domestic  manufacturers  of  starch  made  from  Indian  com  (maize).  I 
am  xicrsuaded  tbat  this  industry  will  be  seriously  injured  by  any  such  redaction  in 
import  duties  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill  referred  to.  I  make  the  assertion  advisedly 
and  from  a  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  starch  business  in  this  country 
and  abroad :  If  your  bill  becomes  a  law  without  amendment,  domestic  manufactnrerB 
of  starch  from  corn  will  either  have  to  close  their  factories,  reduce  wages  to  a  point 
below  which  workmen  will  not  labor,  or  increase  the  cost  of  starch  to  the  consumer 
by  so  much  tbat  foreign- made  starch  will  supply,  to  a  largo  extent,  our  domestic 
in.<i.rkets.  You  do  not,  I  am  sure,  contemplate  or  desire  any  such  outcome.  In  prepar- 
ing your  bill  yon  and  others  have  fallen  into  error,  as  I  believe,  because  you  aid  not 
have,  and  could  not  easily  obtain,  authentic  information  as  to  the  leqairements  and 
conditions  of  the  corn-starch  industry. 

During  last  fiscal  year  the  importations  of  starch  made  from  potatoes,  principally 
in  Germany,  were  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  com  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  consequent  low  price  of  starch  made  from  corn.  With  a  short  crop  of 
corn,  such  as  wo  had  last  year,  and  consequent  present  high  prices,  and  with  the 
Xmce  of  potatoes  remaining  the  same  as  last  year  in  Germany,  no  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  starch  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  quantity  imported  much 
greater  than  last  year.  For  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1886-^87,  the  average  im- 
port value  of  potato  starch  was  2.1  cents  per  pound.  With  the  duty  at  2  cents  per 
pound  this  appears  to  make  the  ad  valorem  rate  94^  per  cent.  The  average  value  of 
the  starch  referred  to  for  the  period  mentioned,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  exported  (Germany)  was,  according  to  prices  current  and  official  pub- 
lications of  exchanges  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Berlin,  Stettin,  and  Magdeburg,  about 
2f  cents  per  pound,  so  that  at  2  cents  per  pound  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  ought 
to  have  been  estimated  apparently  at  about  72  per  cent,  instead  of  94i  per  cent. 
With  a  specific  duty  it  made  no  difference  to  the  exporter  swearing  to  the  invoice, 
whether  the  price  stated  was  1  cent  or  3  cents  per  pound,  or  any  greater  or  less  value. 
I  only  mention  this  phase  of  the  question  because  I  apprehend  that  in  framing  your 
bill  yon  have  taken  the  foreign  invoice  value,  and  have  compntod  an  ad  valorem 
rate  based  thereon,  which  was  not  justified  by  the  facta. 

From  my  own  personal  investigations  in  recent  years,  made  in  Germany  especially, 
and  in  other  foreign  countries,  I  am  convinced  tbat,  whether  our  duties  upon  imporis 
are  specific  or  ad  valorem,  undervaluations  will  exist,  as  they  have  existed,  rendering 
it  unsafe  and  misleading  tojassume  that  the  foreign  market  value  of  any  prodoct,  as 
stated  in  the  invoice,  is  true. 

Com  to-day  is  selling  in  the  New  York  market,  cash,  at  64  cents  per  bnshel.  Under  the 
most  approved  processes  for  the  mannfacture  of  starch  from  com  the  yield  is  about  30 
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ponndsper  biidli'ei.  At  the  price  of  64  cents  per  busbel  tbe  starch  in  the  ooru,  withoat 
UDciergoing  any  process  of  mannfactare,  is  worth  2.13  cents  pei:  ponnd,  or  more  than 
the  average  invoice  price  or  com  or  potato  starch  at  2.1  cents  per  pound,  npon  which 
jon  ha?e  uased  yonr  figures  that  domestic  mannfacturers,  under  the  existing  rate  of 
dnty  upon  starch  were  receiving  94i  per  cent,  protection  upon  their  product. 

The  averac^e  export  price  of  starch  made  from  corn  for  fiscal  years  18d6-'87  was,  as 
appears  by  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  4  cents  per  pound.  The  starch 
exported  was  almost  entirely  of  a  high  grade  for  food  purposes,  and  worth  more  thau 
the  great  bulk  of  starch  made  from  com  in  this  country  which  ib  used  for  laundry  or 
man afacturing  purposes.  It  is  not.  therefore  safe  to  assume  that  even  at  the  sea-board 
ports  tbe  price  of  4  cents  per  pound  for  export  was  the  fair  average  market  value  for 
Lome  consumption  of  less  valuable  grades  of  starch. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  comparative  statement  as  to  the  cost 
of  starch  made  from  com  (maize)  in  this  country  and  starch  made  from  potatoes  in 
Hambargy  Germany,  the  figures  in  both  cases  being  reliable. 

Staiemmtt  aa  to  starch  made  from  Indian  com  and  from  potatoes^  hased  upon  prices  and 
invoice  valne  in  New  York  and  in  Hamburg^  March,  1888. 


Com  (maise)  and  eoTB-Btaroh,  Keir  Tork 


Priflfrof  eomperbaahel cents.. 

Average  yiela  of  Btarch  per  bushel  of 

com ponnda.. 

Averaee  export  price  of  fttarcb   for 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  por 

pound .w cents.. 

Value  of  starch  (unmannfactorod)  in 

com  (law  material)  per  pound  cents.. 

Oist  of  manofaotare  of  starch,  indnd- 
iag  int^Mt  all  expenses,  profits,  etc, 
perp04md cents.. 


Potatoes  and  potato-staroh,  Hamburg,  Germany. 


Price  of  potatoes  per  bushel — cents . .  40 

Averajre  yield  of  starch,  per  bushel  of 

potatoes pounds . .  15 

Average  export  price  of  starch  for 
fiscatyear  ending  June  80, 18@7,  per 

poundT centA..  2.1 

Value  of  starch  (nnniauufactured)  In 
potatoes  (raw  material)  per  pound, 

cents 2.66 

CoHtofmanufnotnreof  starch,  includ- 
ins  waees,  all  expenses,  profits,  etc., 

per  pound cents. .  .  56 

less  than  the  cost  of  the  starch  In  the  potato  with- 
out undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture. 


From  these  fignres  it  appears  that  mauafactiirers  of  potato-starch  in  Germany  can 
invoice  and  sell  their  prod  acts  in  onr  markets  at  one*half  a  cent  per  pound  le^js  than 
the  value  of  the  starch  in  the  potatoes  before  undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture. 
The  absurdity  of  the  proposition  is  sufficiently  apparent,  I  think,  to  persuade  you  that 
when  you  and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  assume  that  do- 
mestic com-atarch  manufacturers  are  deriving  or  have  derived  a  protectiou  of  94-^  per 
cent.)  you  are  in  error. 

If  the  domesiic  starch  industry  was  extremely  prosperous,  and  if  several  corn-starch 
factories  were  not  either  shut  down  or  running  upon  shoi-t  time,  and  if  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers  were  more  than  sufficient  to  anord  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  in- 
vested, the  proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  imported  starch  might  have  more 
foree.  As  it  is,  the  corn-starch  industry  in  this  country  can  not  exist  and  v^ithstand 
any  such  reduction  in  the  duty  upon  starch  as  you  propose. 

The  protection  afforded  the  corn- starch  industry^by  import  duties  has  not  served 
to  increase  the  price  to  the  home  consumer.  On  the  contrary  the  average  export 
price  has  steadily  declined  from  9.H  cents  per  pound  in  1865  to  5.7  cents  in  1875,  and 
to  4  cents  in  1887. 

The  price  of  starch  has  heen  gradually  and  steadily  reduced  by  home  competition 
among  manufacturers  without  the  special  aid  of  imports  from  foreign  oountries. 
There  is  no  trust  or  general  combination  among  corn-starch  manufacturers  in  this 
country  to  advance,  or  even  to  maintain,  existing  prices.  Domestic  competition 
among  manufacturers  is  allowed  full  sway,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  no 
fednctlon  in  duties  is  necessary  In  order  that  he  may  have  his  starch  of  the  host  qual- 
ity and  at  the  lowest  price. 

Even  though  the  corn-starch  industry  in  this  country  is  not  as  important  as  some 
other  industries,  it  is  at  least  deserving  of  recognition.  The  following  figures,  al- 
though estimated,  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : 

Nnmber  of  com-starch  factories 24 

Capital  invested |10,000,000 

Daily  capacity,  bushels  of  com 40,000 

Annual  capacity,  hushels  of  corn 12,480,000 

Acres  of  land  required  to  raise  corn,  at  26  bushels  per  acre 480,000 

'annen  necesearj  to  raise  com,  3  men  per  100  acres 14,400 
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Aimaal  oapaoity,  pounds  of  starch «. 361,920,000 

Value  of  starch  piodaced  animally $12,476,800 

Laborers  employed  in  factories 3,500 

Amount  of  wages  paid  annually $1,638,500 

Average  rate  of  wages  per  day $1.50 

These  figures  can  be  elaborated  so  as  to  include  the  people  and  other  industries  in- 
directly furnished  employment  and  support  by  reason  of  the  domestic  starch  mana- 
fEMstnre.  The  factories  above  referred  to  are  located  in  the  States  of  If ew  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Ulinois,  Kansas,  and  Iowa. 

The  public  prints  have  informed  me  that  one  object  of  your  bill,  as  voiced  by  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  is4;o  assist  our  export  trade  by  fumish- 
ine  us  convenient  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  products.  I  can  not  conceive  how 
this  object  is  to  be  attained  unless  foreign  countries  change  and  materially  lower  their 
existing  customs  duties  upon  imports  nrom  the  United  States.  The  subjoined  com- 
pilation of  foreign  customs  duties,  as  found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  58,  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
second  session,  January  5, 18d7,  is  my  authority  for  the  statement : 

CMStomg  duties  levied  and  oolleoted  in  foreign  countriee  upon  sfareh  produced  in  the  United 

Stateefrom  com  {maiee)  or  from  potatoes, 

rConpiled  from  oonsiiljff  leporta,  as  oontatiied  in  Ex.  Doo.  No.  58,  Forty-ninth  CongnM,  seoond  sqi> 

BJUm,  Jannsry  5, 1887.] 

I>nty  per 
Gonntry.  pound,  oonti. 

Argentine  Republic 2.25 

New  South  Wales 3 

New  Zealand 72 

Victoria 4 

Austria-Hungary 1.66 

Barbadoes ■ ^ 

Brazil 1.3 

Canada 2 

Chili 1 

China ii 

Corea 3 

Ecuador .' 1.7 

France 5.'? 

Qermany 97 

Greece 1.56 

Honduras 1.6 

Italy 2.6 

Mexico : 2,7 

Nicaragua 4 

Peru 1.6 

Porto  Bico 1.1 

Portugal 1.2 

Russia 1.7 

Siam .^ 1 

Spain • 8 

Sweden 1.3 

Switzerland 4 

Turkey 7 

United  States  of  Colombia 2,2 

Uruguay 1.7 

As  appears  by  the  above  statement,  eieht  countries  or  colonies  levy  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  or  more,  upon  starch  made  from  corn  produced  iu  tho  United  States, 
the  average  for  these  countries  being  2.84  cents  per  pound.  The  average  rate  of  dnty 
imposed  by  the  thirty  countries  enumerated  which  levy  a  duty  upon  starch  is  a  triile 
in  excess  of  H  cents  per  pound,  or  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  more  than  i  s  pro- 

$»osed  in  your  bill.  Seven  countries,  viz,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hawaiian 
slands,  Hayti,  India,  and  The  Netherlands,  impose  no  duty  upon  imported  starch. 
Salvador  is  not  rated,  and  in  Venezuela  the  importation  of  starch  from  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  prohibited.  In  China,  Corea,  and  Siam  the  rates  of  duty  are  the 
lowest;  while  in  the  British  colonies  of  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria  the 
imposts  are  among  the  highest. 

To  many  of  the  countiies  mentioned  we  do  not  now  and  can  not  export  staix^b  by 
reason  of  their  hi^h  rates  of  dnty.  If  we  can  not  export  now  with  our  domci}ti(^ 
starch  industry  in  its  present  condition,  I  do  not  perceive  how  we  can  expuit  whi'U 
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foreign  comi>etition  shall  have  closed  the  doors  of  very  many  of.  the  com-staroh  fac- 
tories DOW  in  operation  \h.  this  country.  We  shall  not  only  lose  onr  home  markets, 
bat  fail  to  find  the  foreign  markets  which  are  delusiyely  offered  to  ns,  unless^ per- 
chauce  the  Congress  of  ^he  United  States  proposes  to  legislate  for  other  conntories 
thAD  onr  own. 

The  starch  factories  in  this  country  consume  annually  about  one-third  as  much 
com  as  we  export.  Some  political  economists  haye  urged  that  the  price  of  our  sur- 
plus product-8  for  export,  and  especially  of  cereals,  was  the  principal  fiftctor  in  deter* 
mining  home-market  yalnes.  If  this  is  true  it  becomes  a  serious  question  as  to  what 
effect  a  curtailing  of  the  consumption  of  com  by  our  starch  factories  would  haye  upon 
the  price  to  be  receiyed  by  the  farmer  for  his  crop  of  com.  The  element  of  uncer- 
taiDty  is  so  great  that  it  seems  dangerous  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  price  of  com 
may  be.  and  as  to  how  little  the  farmer  may  receiye,  and  how  much  he  can  afford  to 
lose.  This  aspect  of  the  case  is  referred  to  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  who  produces  the  com  ought  to  be  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  uses  the  coin  as  raw  material  in  the  production  of  starch. 

One  object  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  to  admit  raw  materials  free.  Our  raw  material 
is  ludian  com,  of  domestic  production,  upon  which  the  existing  rate  of  duty  is  10 
cents  per  bushel.  Your  bill  does  not  propose  to  change  the  rate.  If,  as  your  bill 
proposes,  the  duties  on  wool  are  to  be  reduced  or  abolished,  why  should  not  the  duty 
on  Indian  com  be  reduced  or  abolished  f  The  principle  in  fayor  of  free  raw  material, 
which  is  claimed  to  underlie  your  bill,  ought  to  apply  to  Indian  com  and  wheat,  in 
my  opmion,  as  well  as  to  wool  and  potatoes.  The  duty  of  10  cents  per  bushel  on 
corn  is  equiyalent  to  an  ad  yalorem  rate  of  16  per  cent,  with  corn  at  60  cents  per 
bushel  in  New  York j  with  corn  at  40  cents  in  Chicago,  10  cents  per  bushel  equals  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent.,  and  with  com  worth  20  cents  per  bushel  in  Nebraska, 
the  duty  on  com  is  equiyalent  to  an  ad  yalorem  rate  of  50  per  cent. 

Th»  ayerage  rate  of  wages  preyailing  in  starch  factories  in  Germany  is  not  more 
than  60  cents  per  day,  a«  against  |1.50  per  day  in  this  country.  Qermany,  with  her 
high  protectiye  tariff,  far  more  than  England,  is  to  be  feared  on  account  of  her  com- 
petition in  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  Germans  make  starch  £rom 
potatoes  and  rice,  but  principally  from  potatoes.  Potato  starch  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  starch  made  from  com.  The  price  yery  largely  goyems  the  use  of  the  one 
or  the  other  product.  Unless  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  j^ound  upon  com  and  potato  starch 
is  allowed  to  remain,  foreign-made  starch  will  dommate  our  markets. 

The  estimates  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  und  Means  indicate  that,  by  a  reduction  of 
ooe-half  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  com  or  potato  starch,  the  importations  would  remain 
the  same  as  last  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  reyenue  from  starch  would  thus  be  reducM 
ono-half.  Such  an  assumption  is  not  tenable.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  duty  on  starch 
is  reduced  t«  1  cent  per  pound  the  importations  of  foreign-made  starch  will  be  ten  or 
twenty,  pr  fifty  times  more  than  last  year^  and  the  reyenue  deriyed  by  the  Goyern*- 
ment  correspondingly  greater. 

If  there  has  been  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  any  class  in  the  community  for  a 
reduction  of  the  dnt  j  on  starch,  I  haye  not  heard  of  it.  The  yalue  of  the  com  starch 
annually  consumed  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  6  pounds  per  capita,  yal- 
ned  at  about  24  cents.  The  b^  rden  of  the  existing  rate  of  duty,  therefore,  can  not  be 
Tery  ^eat  or  extremely  harmful.  Rather  than  mil  the  risk  of  imperiling  an  impor- 
tant lodostry,  and  probably  of  working  great  injury  to  many  thousand  farmers, 
soand  policy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  duty  on  com  or  potato  starch  should  not 
be  reduced. 

Instead  of  the  proyision  in  your  bill  relating  to  starch,  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  *'root  flour"  be  stricken  f^m  the  free  list,  and  that  the  following  amendment 
be  inserted; 

**  Com  starch,  potato  and  rice  starch,  and  all  other  starch,  or  substances  fit  for  use 
as  starch,  or  intended  for  such  use,  two  cents  per  pound." 
1  am,  yery  respectfuUy,  yrur  obedient  seryant, 

a  D.  Phklps. 
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CORN  BTABCH— WHT  THJB  EXISTING  DUTY  SHOULD  NOT  BB  REDUCKD— PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  MILLS  BIU^— CONSUMPTION  OF  STARCU  PER  CAPITA  IN  TUB 
UNITED  STATES— DUTT  OF  TEN  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL  ON  INDIAN  CORN— CHEAP  CORX 
VROM  THE  ARGENTINE  RKPUBLIC— HOW  THE  FARMER  IS  PROTECTED  ON  HIS  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS — ^THE  DUTY  LAID  QN  STARCH  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES— FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES  TO  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  FREE  TRADE,  BUT  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
STARCH  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

« 

[Letter  to  Hon.  WilUam  McEinley,  Jr.,  Jnne  14, 1888.] 

*  New  York,  June  14,  1888. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  McEiNLBY,  Jr., 

Mou9e  of  £epr€»entativeSt  Wtukington,  D.  C : 

Dear  Sir  :  PurBaant  to  yoar  reqaest  I  sabmit  a  few  additional  remarks  relating 
to  starch. 

The  Mills  bill  (Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  H.  B.  9051,  Report  No.  1496,  April  2, 
1888),  in  lines  :i64  and  365,  provides  as  follows: 

'*  Potato  or  com  starch,  rice  starch,  and  other  starch,  1  cent  per  pound.'' 

Under  *'  Schedule  G — ^Provisions''  of  the  existing  law,  the  duty  on  starch  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'^Potato  or  corn  starch,  2  cents  per  pound ^  rice  starch,  2^  cents  per  pound;  other 
starch,  21  cents  per  pound. 

In  other  words,  the  Mills  bill  proposes  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  starch  mode 
from  Indian  com  or  potatoes  of  50  per  centum,  or  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  1  cent  per 
pound.  Why  this  reduction  was  made  or  proposed  in  the  bill  I  do  not  know.  P(?r- 
haps  Mr.  Mills,  or  some  of  the  other  members  constituting  the  majority  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  can  tell.  So  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  complaint 
npon  the  part  of  consumers  of  starch,  and  no  demand  made  by  them  for  a  reduction 
of  the  existing  rate  of  duty. 

If  the  present  law  is  to  be  changed,  I  propose  as  an  amendment  to  .its  provisioD^ 
and  also  to  the  Mills  bill  the  following  provision  relating  to  starch : 

Starch :  Potato  and  corn  starch,  rice  and  other  starch,  including  all  preparation'! 
or  manufactures  from  whatever  substance  produced,  in  a  condition  for  use  asstarcl 
or  intended  for  such  use,  whether  under  the  name  **  root  flour,"  <*sago,"  '^sagofloar,*' 
"  potato  flour  or  farina,''  2  cents  per  pound. 

Such  an  amendment  would  eradicate  many  of  the  evils  which  now  militate  agaiiiat 
the  d<«^nestic  starch  industry,  and  would  prevent  the  introduction  duty  free,  as  now, 
of  many  articles  falsely  invoiced  as  something  else,  but  really  starch,  and  imported 
and  intended  for  use  as  starch. 

By  referring  to  the  Congressional  Record,  May  15,  1888,  page  4341,  in  the  tabulated 
statement  given  in  order  to  show  how  the  farmer  is  injured  by  the  duty  on  starch, 
Mr.  Mart  in,  of  Texas  (quoting  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Georgia),  claimed . 

That  a  farmer's  family,  consisting  of  a  husband,  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
six  persons  in  all,  consume  annually  $4  worth  of  starch,  upon  which  a  duty  of  94  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  is  levied,  amounting  to  |3.76.  Under  the  Mills  bill  it  is  pVopused  to 
reduce  tbe  duty  one-half,  or  to  47  per  cent.,  which  would  amount  to  $l.tib,  thus  mak- 
ing a  saving  of '$1.88  per  annum  to  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  above  statement  is  fallacious  and  misleading.  The  consumptiom  of  starch  io 
the  United  States,  instead  of  being  $4  for  a  family  of  six  persons,  or  66f  cents  pei 
,  capita  per  annum,  is  only  about  $1.44  for  a  family  of  six  persons,  or  about  24  cental 
per  capitik  The  total  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  starch  in  this  country  is  aboot 
300,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  or  6  pounds  per  capita.  At  ports  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board the  best  grades  of  starch  for  export  are  worth  about  4  cents  per  pound.  In  the 
interior  tho  price  will  average  not  more  than  3  cents  per  pound,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  the  argument  I  have  taken  tho  highest  price.  The  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound 
imposed  upon  tho  imported  starch  made  from  com,  if  the  starch  were  honestly  in- 
voiced, would  amount  to  about  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  94  per  cent.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  starch  consumed  in  this  country  is  used  by  manufacturers,  and 
in  considering  the  farmer  the  consumption  is  not  more  than  12  cents  per  capita,  or  Vi 
cents  per  annum  for  the  family  of  six  persons. 

But  waiving  this  latter  phrase  and  summarizing,  we  find  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Mills  bill,  for  the  purposes  of  their  argument,  make  the  annual  consumption  and  cost 
of  starch  three  times  greater  than  it  is ;  they  make  the  current  rat-e  of  duty  more 
than  one-fourth  greater  thau  it  is;  and  with  a  proposed  duty  of  47  per  cent,  they 
profess  to  intend  to  save  to  the  farmer's  family  of  six  persons  $1.88  per  annum.  The 
farmer's  family,  however,  even  with  a  duty  of  94  per  cent.,  can  not  and  does  not  con- 
sume more  than  $1.44  worth  of  starch  per  annum.  Thus  the  bill  of  tariff  reforma- 
tion by  some  occult  means  proposes  not  only  to  give  to  the  farmer  his  starch  worth 
f  1.44  for  nothing,  but  to  pay  htm  $1.88  besides.  The  inconsistency  of  the  proposition 
ia  apparent. 
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Tbe  advocatoB  of  the  Mills  bill,  perhaps,  have  stopped  short.  They  may  not  have 
thought  it  nec«88ary  to  tell  the  ^'hole  story.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  all  the  speeches 
thus  far  delivered  in  favor  of  the  bill,  I  have  failed  to  find  any  reference  to  the  duty 
of  lOcente  per  bushel  levied  upon  Indian  corn  under  the  existing  tariff.  Mr.  MiUs 
does  not  propose  in  his  bill  to  cnauge  this  duty.  The  protection  to  the  farmer  who 
raises  com  is  to  remain  the  same  as  now.  Suppose  we  change  the  view  from  starch 
to  coin.  If  the  same  farmer  with  his  *'  ordinary  family"  and  his  two  sods  to  assist 
him,  cultivated  50  acres  of  corn,  yielding  26  bushels  per  acre,  or  1,300  bushels,  he 
woald  receive  as  his  share  of  protection  at  10  cents  per  bushel  f  130,  according  to  the 
argaments  of  those  who  framed  and  who  praise  the  Mills  bill,  or  8126  more  than  if  he 
got  his  $4  worth  of  starch  for  nothing.  The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1886 
was  estimated  at  1,665,000,000  bushed,  ox.  27.7  bushels  per  capita.  At  10  c^nts  per 
bushel  (60,000,000  population),  this  would  amount  to  |2.77  per  capita,  as  against  24 
cents  per  capita,  which  the  people  of  the  country,  according  to  free-trade  proselytes, 
have  to  pay  by  reason  of  the  duty  on  starch. 

The  defeuders  of  the  Mills  bill,  while  demanding  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  starch 
made  from  com,  deny  that  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  bushel  on  com  is  of  any  signifi- 
cance whatever,  and  that  it  may  as  well  be  abolished.  Whatever  the  pretense  may 
be,  the  bill  proposes  to  retain  the  duty  on  corn,  which  is  the  starch  manufacturers' 
raw  material,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  starch  made  from  com  from  2  cents  per 
ponnd  to  1  cent  per  pound.  Those  who  assert  that  the  farmer  in  this  country  re- 
quires no  protection  for  his  com,  becanse  he  is  so  far  master  of  the  situation  as  to 
dominate  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  not  well  informed  or  are  not  honest.  Our 
comparatively  small  exports  of  corn  last  year  and  thus  far  this  year  were  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  Bnssia  and  the  Argentine  Bepublio  can  undersell  us  in  European 
markets.  With  the  duty  now  imposed  removed,  com  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  not 
coin  from  Chicago  and  the  West  and  South,  would  supply  the  markets  on  the  Atlan- 
tic eeahoard. 

On  April  27,  1886,  according  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald,  published  at  the  prin- 
cipal city  and  port  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  price  of  yellow  Indian  com 
(maize),  which  corresponds  to  the  commercial  corn  grown  in  our  Western  States, 
was  quoted  at  $2.90,  in  Argentine  currency,  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  paper 
currency  of  the  Argentine  Kcpublic  is  at  a  discount  of  45  per  cent,  as  compared  to 
onrown,  so  that  on  the  date  named  the  price  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  $1.59,  our  cur- 
rency, per  100  kilos,  or  seventy-two  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  equivalent  to 
40  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds.  The  rate  of  freight  on  corn  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
the  port  of  New  York  is  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  which  equals  10  cents 
per  bushc).  Add  the  freight  to  the  cost  of  the  corn,  and  we  find  that  ou  the  date 
nased  Indian  corn  from  Buenos  Ayres  could  have  been  laid  down  in  New  York  for  50 
cents  per  bnshel.  On  April  28,  1888,  the  price  of  cash  com  (No.  2)  of  domestic  pro- 
duction in  New  York  was  68^  cents  per  bushel.  Upon  that  date,  therefore,  even  aft.er 
paying  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  corn  from  Buenos  Ayres  would  have  cost  only 
tiO  cents  per  bnshel,  or  8^  cents  per  bushel  less  than  home-grown  com,  or  18^  cents 
le^H  per  bnshel  had  theio  been  no  duty.  If,  as  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Mills 
bill,  the  duty  raises  by  so  much  the  price  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed,  then 
we  are  certainly  paying  10  cents  per  bushel  more  for  our  corn  in  New  York  than  we 
ought  to,  and  we  are  paying  it  to  the  Western  and  Southern  farmers  who  raise  the 
com  we  consume. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  protection  thus  afforded  our  farmers.  They  ought  to  have 
it,  and  more  if  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  our  home  markets  as  far  as  possible  for 
domestic  products,  and  not  bring  our  growers  of  corn  into  direct  competition  vAth  the 
pcou  labor  of  the  South  American  States.  There  is  not  a  starch  ufanufacturer  in  the 
coQQtry,  I  believe,  who  begrudges  the  farmer  his  protection,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  farmer  in  the  country  who,  with  the  facts  before  him,  asks  or  would  ask 
tbat  the  duty  on  starch  made  from  com  be  reduced  as  is  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill. 
The  Indian  com  crop  of  the  Argentine  Bepublio  for  export  in  1883  was  18,222  English 
toes,  and  in  1887  the  crop  aggregated  220,416  tons,  or  a  ^ain  of  more  than  twelve 
times  in  volume  within  a  period  of  four  years.  What  this  increase  means  it  behooves 
erery  revenue  reformer  and  every  farmer  who  raises  a  bushel  of  corn  to  consider. 
Canada  also,  along  a  border  line  of  3,000  miles,  stands  as  a  menace  to  the  farmers  of 
tbe  United  States,  not  only  as  to  com  but  as  to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes, 
and  hay.  The  domestic  manufacturer  and  consumer  of  corn  pays  a  better  price  to 
the  farmer  than  any  foreign  manufacturer  or  consumer  can  or  will  pay. 

The  farmer  in  the  United  States  is  protected  all  along  the  line.  From  ''animals '' 
to  "mnstard;"  from  "wheat"  to  "potatoes;"  from  "corn"  to  "pickles;"  from 
"batter"  to  a  pig's  tail,  he  is  protected  under  "  Schedule  G,"  of  the  act  of  1883,  and 
^r.  Mills,  with  few  exceptions,  proposes  in  his  bill  to  continue  this  protection.  Judg- 
ing from  the  speeches  made  thus  i'ar  in  favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  it  would 
seem  that  very  few  members  of  Congress  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  "Schedule 
0'^'   WUhout  going  through  the  whole  farmers'  schedule  and  making  the  adequate 
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oomputatioxuL  I  have  made  the  following  figures  iw  to  ,a  few  items,  based  npon  a 
population  of  60,000,000,  and  showing  the  tax  per  capita  which  by  the  present  tariff, 
according  to  the  Mills  theory,  is  imposed  in  favor  of  the  farmer,  as  per  the  Beport  of 
the  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  1886: 


Cvof. 


Com bushels 

Wheat do.. 

Barley do.. 

OaU do.. 

Bye do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Hay toD8 

Tobacco • ponndB 


YieUL 


1,068,000,000 
457,218,600 

60,000,000 
0*24,000,000 

26,000,000 
163,000,000 
.45,000,000 
600,000,000 


Duty* 


$0.10 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.15 

•2.00 
t.35 


tlonper 
^pita. 


Dntyper 
capita. 


27.7 
7.01 
1 

10.4 
.43 
2.71 

«^ 


02.77 

1.52 
.10 

1.04 
.04^ 
.40ft 

1.50 

2.01 


*  Per  ton. 


tTom. 


X  Per  iMund. 


^Poimda. 


Yoa  will  perceive  that  I  have  omitted  the  following,  among  other  articles  and 
items : 


Articls. 

Daty. 

Article. 

Db^. 

TjWe  aolmalfi 

20  per  cent. 
4  cents  per  pound. 
4  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound. 

1  i  cents  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  ponnd. 
2  cents  per  pound. 

TTnfMkv 

20  cents  per  gallon. 
8  oeou  per  pouad. 
86  per  cent 
7|  cents  per  gallac. 
25  cents  ner  box. 

Cboeae * 

nona    .._.........__..... 

Batter , 

PiCKles   

Lard 

Vineiw  .,..--. -.-t-r..^.. 

Bice 

Oranses 

IRaiffina . 

OraDea  ................... 

20  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

Saiiar. ........................ 

Pea-nnts 

^'*"B***      ........................ 

And  yet  the  reventke  reformers  insist  that  onr  fanners  are  not  protected. 

For  the  five  years  prior  to  1886  onr  average  exports  of  Indian  com  aggregated 
SOfOOO^OOO  bashels  per  annnm,  or  ^H  per  cent,  of  onr  average  total  domestic  prodnction 
(see  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultare,  1886,  page  416). 

According  to  the  same  report  (page  380)  onr  prodnction  of  all  cereals  in  1885  was 
3,015,439,000  bnshels,  valued  at  $1,143,140,759,  or  47  bnshels  per  capita,  valued  at 
37.9  cents  per  bnshel,  making  the  total  valne  per  capita  $17.71,  exclusive  of  potatoes, 
hay,  tobacco,  cotton,  animals,  and  animal  products.  Oar  total  exports  of  breadstafls 
in  1886  (paee  432)  amounted  to  $125,846,558.  In  1886  (page  435)  we  exported  of  all 
^riculturskl  products  except  cotton,  $279,868,953,  and  of  such  products  we  imported 
$Sr71,821.231,  leaving  a  beggarly  balance  of  $8,047,722  in  onr  favor.  It  thus  seems 
that  with  all  the  protection  now  afifbrded  our  farmers,  and  with  our  nnequaled  sgri- 
cultural  resources,  our  imports  of  foreign  agpricultural  products  about  eoual  our  ex- 
ports of  similar  products.  Our  farmers  n^d  the  protection  afifbrded  Uiem  by  oar 
present  tariff  laws  quite  as  much  as  onr  domestic  manufacturers,  and  what  they  need 
and  get  for  themselves  they  ought  not  to  deny  to  others.  If  we  export  only  3^  per 
cent,  of  our  total  com  crop  we  must  consume  the  remainder,  and  it  does  not  appear 
plain  Vhy  we  should  imperil  the  96^  per  cent,  in  order  to  save  the  3^  per  cent.  The 
foreign  markets  which  the  revenue  reformers  prate  so  much  about  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  It  is  our  domestic  markets  that  we  should  protect.  Undue  solicitude  for 
the  welfiure  of  an  enemy  generally  results  disastrously. 

The  duty  laid  on  starch  made  £rom  Indian  corn  and  produced  in  the  United  States 
is,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  in  Canada  2  cents  per  pound. 
The  Canadian  duty  is  the  same  as  ours,  or  just  double  that  which  Mr.  Mills  proposes 
to  make  it :  and  tne  duty  on  starch  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  higher  than  oon, 
and  more  tnan  double  the  rate  which  Mr.  Mills  advocates.  Domeatio  ataroh  mann- 
fisotoreraare  thus  oonfironted  with  several  propositions  so  far  as  these  two  countries, 
as  well  as  many  other  oonntries  levying  a  duty  on  starch,  are  concerned : 

(1)  They  must  reduce  wages,  or  employ  labor,  if  they  can  get  it^  at  a  much  less 
price  than  now. 

(3)  They  must  get  cheaper  raw  material  (Indian  com)  horn  onr  Western  sod 
Southern  fiffmers. 

(3)  They  must  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufactured  product  47  per  cent. 

(4)  Or  they  must  close  their  starch  Victories  and  allow  foreign  manufactursn  of 
■tareh  made  from  com  or  potatoes  to  supply  our  domeatio  markets. 
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These  aro  a  few  aLtematiyes,  and  there  are  many  others  of  like  character,  which 
damestie  mannfaotarers  of  starch  made  from  com  or  potatoes  most  meet,  if  they  are 
to  contiD  oe  in  bnBiuess.  K  the  farmer  will  sell  his  corn  for  a  less  price  than  he  has  been 
selling  it,  and  in  so  doing  derive  a  less  profit  than  now;  if  the  laborer  will  work  for 
Ie«  wages  than  now,  and  less  than  he  ought  to  receive:  and  if  the  manufacturers  of 
starch  will  sell  their  goods  at  a  price  less  than  cost,  and  for  less  than  foreign  starch 
can  be  imported,  then  there  may  be  some  sort  of  salvation  for  the  corn-starch  industry 
in  this  country.  Otherwise  the  Mills  bill  means  destruction.  But  the  prophets  of  the 
new  revenue  reform  dispensation  preach  a  novel  scheme  of  salvation.  By  a  reduction 
of  the  existing  rates  of  duty  the  markets  of  the  world  are  to  be  opened  to  us.  By  clos- 
ing every  starch  factory  in  this  country,  and  with  no  starch  to  export,  we  are  to  sup- 
ply the  starch  markets  of  the  world.  They  propose  by  tearing  down  our  protective 
barriers  to  build  the  prohibitive  tariff  walls  against  us  in  other  countries  still  higher. 
In  nineteen  countries  or  provinces  of  the  world  the  rate  of  duty  on  starch  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  is  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill.  In  thirty  of  the  principal  countries, 
provinces  or  dependencies  of  the  world,  the  average  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  starch 
made  from  Indian  com  is  1.57  cents  per  pound,  or  a  third  greater  than  is  proposed  by 
the  Mills  bill.  In  the  British  provinces  of  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria, 
the  average  rate  of  duty  on  starch  is  three  times  greater  than  is  proposed  in  the  Mills 
bill,  and  one-third  greater  than  our  present  duty  on  starch.  In  addition,  in  the  fol- 
lowing countries  or  dependencies  the  duty  on  corn-starch  exported  from  the  United 
States  is  higher  than  is  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  imported  starch  under  the  Mills 
bill:  Austria-Hun gary,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Honduras,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nicaran- 
STia,  Pern,  Porto  Rico,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
UrQjrnay. 

What  ports  and  what  markets  are  to  be'  opened  to  ns  by  the  Mills  bill  if  it  becomes 
a  ]av  f  If  other  countries  do  not  change  their  tariffs  upon  imports,  how  are  we,  as 
starch  mann&ctnrers,  to  be  benefited  f  What  new  or  old  markets  can  we  seek,  or  in 
what  markets  can  we  better  compete  than  now,  under  our  existing  rates  of  duty  upon 
starch  f  If  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  duty  on  starch  means  a  surrender  of  foreign 
markets  by  us,  that  is  one  thing ;  but  if  the  reduction  means  the  opening  and  access 
to  foreign  markets  which  we  do  not  now  have  and  enjoy,  the  propcysition  is  quite  differ- 
ent, and  we  are  anxious  to  learn  about  the  new  markets  to  be  afforded  ns.  If  the  corn- 
starch factories  in  this  country  are  to  be  closed,  our  14,500  farmers,  who  cultivate  the 
4^,000  acres  which  produced  the  12,4ti0,000  bushels  of  com  consumed  by  the  starch 
jactories  last  year,  will  have  to  find  another  market  for  their  grain. 

But  in  the  free  list  of  the  Mills  biU,  page  2,  lines  22  to  25,  it  is  provided  *'  that  if  any 
export  duty  is  laid  upon  the  above-mentioned  articles,  or  either  of  them,  by  any  ^ 
coantry  whence  imported,  all  said  articles  imported  from  said  country  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  duty  as  now  provided  by  law." 

Why  does  not  the  bill  go  further  in  regard  to  starch  and  other  products,  and  pro- 
Tide  "that  if  any  import  dnty  is  laid  upon  starch  (or  other  products)  produced  in 
the  United  States  by  any  country  to  which  exported,  all  starch  or  substances  fit  for 
nae  as  starch  or  intended  for  such  use  (and  all  other  articles,  substances,  and  prod- 
acts),  imported  from  said  country,  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  now  provided  by  law." 

This  would  seem  to  be  equitable,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  starch,  the  Mills  bill  pro- 
poses to  give  foreign  producers  not  only  absolute  free  trade,  bni  afford  them  a  high 
margin  of  protection  against  the  starch  and  other  products  exported  from  and  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Why  this  difference  between  the  export  and  import  duty  of  the 
foreigo  country  f  Are  we  to  open  our  markets  to  other  conntries  under  lower  duties 
than  laid  by  them,  as  against  us,  and  thus  afford  them  free  trade  as  to  our  market  and 
protection  as  to  their  own  f  The  Mills  bill,  as  introduced  and  printed,  and  in  the 
form  now  being  discussed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  may  exemplify  the  reve- 
nue-reform idea,  but  it  does  not  exemplify  free-trade  principles.  It  goes  further,  and 
proposes  to  protect  other  countries  against  exports  from  the  United  States.  For  a 
verification  of  this  statement  I  refer  to  f-he  compilation  from  consular  reports  as  con- 
tained in  Ex.  Doo.  No.  58,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  January  5,  18ti7. 

I  inclose  for  yonr  information  a  printed  copy  of  my  letter  upon  starch,  addressed 
to  ibe  Hon.  Ro^er  Q.. Mills,  under  date  of  April  2,  1888,  which  may  afford  you  addi- 
tional information  concerning  the  corn-starch  industry  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald,  April  27,  1888,  showing  prices  of 
com  (maize),  freight  rates,  and  quotations  of  Atgentiae  currency  sA  compared  to  our 
owo  (gold). 

I  am,  very,  truly,  yours, 

8.  D.  Phelps. 
21  TAB 
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OLUCOSE— THIS  EXTENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — IMPORTR  OF 
GLUCOSE  AND  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IMPOSED  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  UPON  GLUCOSE 
PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Letter  to  Hon.  WOlkun  D.  EeUey,  April  2, 1888.] 

New  Tore,  April  2, 18dri. 
Hon.  William  D.  Kellet, 

JSottM  of  RepreaenkitiveSf  WaaMngUmf  D.  C  ; 

Silt:  Parsaant  to  your  reqaeat,  I  herewith  sabmit  the  information  desired  by  yon 
ooDcemiDe  the  glacose  industry  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  term  **  glucose/'  I 
include  glucose  both  liquid  and  solid,  which  latter  product  is  variously  known  as 
grape-sugar,  starch-sugar,  or  corn-sugar. 

There  are  to-day  in  the  United  States  seventeen  glucose  manfifactoriea,  either  in 
operation  or  with  machinery  intact  and  ready  to  run  as  tbe  market  ma^  demand. 
The  number  of  so-called  factories  in  1H85,  was  twenty,  and  in  18c^  thirty.  But 
many  of  them  were  small  concerns  with  iufuLequate  machinery,  devoid  of  the  neces- 
sary skill,  and  which  produced  an  inferior  grade  of  goods.  In  consequence,  compf- 
tition  with  more  Improved  appliances  and  processes,  and  with  a  superior  quality  of 
goods,  caused  the  closing  ana  dismantling  of  many  of  these  small  glucose  work- . 
Although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  tbe  number  of  factories,  there  has  been  no  1o<^ 
in  capacity,  yield,  value  of  plant,  total  value  of  product,  or  in  the  araonnt  paid  in 
wages.  The  difference  has  been  supplied  by  the  enlargement  of  several  factonea  and 
the  improvement  in  processes  of  manufacture. 

The  following  figures  regarding  the  glucose  industry,  although  partially  estimated, 
may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : 

Number  of  glucose  factories 17 

Capitaliuvested $11, 000, 0<»0 

Daily  capacity,  bushels  of  com 61, (KU 

Annual  capacity,  bushels  of  com 19,032,iiCK) 

Acres  of  land  required  to  raise  com,  at  26  bushels  to  the  acre • ..  732,  (Kni 

Farmers  required  to*raise  com,  three  men  per  100  acres 2l,i'0O 

Annual  capacity,  pounds  of  glucose 570,960, 0<0 

Value  of  glucose  produced  annually ^17, 126,  SOOJ'O 

Laborers  employed  in  factories 4,r)7o 

Amount  of  wages  paid  annually |2,058,7r>o 

•  Average  daily  rate  of  wages.... $1.^' 

The  corn  consumed  by  the  glucose  factories  equals  more  than  one-third  of  our  total 
exports  of  corn  and  is  about  one-half  of  that  consumed  by  the  distilleries  in  tbe 
tfnited  States.  Tbe  total  product^  of  glucose  annually  is  nearly  double  the  total  cauc- 
sugar  production  of  the  Southern  States.  The  glucose  factories  are  located  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinoifl.  Iowa,  MiHSonri,  and  Kansas. 

The  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  now  imposed  upon  imported  glucose  is  by  no 
means  prohibitory,  as  is  shown  by  the  importations  for  the  following  years: 


Fiscal  year. 


1884 

lagf) , 

1886  ..... 
1887 , 


Qtumtity. 


P<mnd9. 

8,428,397 

2,496,408 

2.004,702 

1,424,642 


Yalae. 


172,684 
68,495 
45,227 
36,644 


Duty. 


Yalne 

per  anit  of 

qusotifj. 


$14,536 

13,690 

9.045 

7,128 


Cents. 


2.7 

n 

2* 


The  faUing-o£f  in  the  import-ations  in  recent  years  is  due  to  two  principal  caDses- 
one,  the  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  customs  laws,  so  as  to  prevent  nndervaluii- 
tioQB,  and  tbe  other  the  relatively  low  price  of  corn  in  this  country  and  the  codw- 
quent  low  price  of  glucose.  Almost  all  the  glucose  imported  comes  from  Gferinany. 
and  is  made  from  potatoes.  With  our  short  crop  of  corn  last  ^ear  the  price  of  com 
hiis  risen  and  is  now  33  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Tbe  price  of 
glucose  bas  also  advanced,  but  not  in  as  great  a  ratio.  Qermany  had  a  good  cm])  nf 
potatoes  last  year,  and  glucose  being  comparatively  low  in  that  country,  the  exports 
have  of  late  shown  a  marked  increase,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  for  fiscal  year 
1888  the  imports  would  reach,  if  not  exceed,  4,000,000  pounds. 

The  Ho-calied  Mills  bill,  or  bill  of  the  majority  of  the  Co(nmittee  on  Waysand  Means, 
recently  introduced,  relating  to  tbe  reduction  of  the  revenue,  leaves  the  duty  of  "^ 
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per  cent,  on  erlaoose  as  it  now  is ;  but  the  Randall  bill  makes  the  duty  1  cent  per 
pound  specific.  I  believe  that  the  duty  should  be  as  Mr.  Randall  has  fixed  it.  The 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glucose  is  less  than  one-half  tht^  rate  of  duty  !m- 
p(Hed  on  the  lowest  grade  of  cane-sugar,  and  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  is 
ini|iotied  on  the  highest  grades. 

Am  bearing  upon  this  subject^  I  beg  to  submit  a  statement  as  to  customs  duties  levied 
bj  foreign  countries  upon  glucose  produced  in  the  United  States : 

Cutonu  duties  t  per  pouHdf  levied  and  collected  in  foreign  countries  upon  glucose  produced  in 
•  the  United  States. 

[Compiled  from  cofiaiilar  reports,  m  contained  in  Ex.  Doo.  No.  58,  Forty-ninth  Congrees,  second  ses- 
sion, January  5,  1867. J 

Cents. 

Argentine  Republic .75 

New  Sonth  Wales l.Bl 

liew  Zealand 1 

Victoria 26 

AustriarHongary {^»[^-    ff 

Barbadoes 24 

Bmil 1.1 

Canada 6 

Chili 75 

China 1& 

Corea : 22 

Denmark 2.26 

Kcaador 8.5 

FfAnce - 5.47 

Germany * 1.6 

Greece .^   3 

Honduras 10 


luu J^TJ'*--  1- 

)  solid  ...     4. 


75 
6 

Nicaragua : 3 

Porto  Rico 1.1 

'•"'"«»' • S^1?j'.::  n 

Russia.,..: 13.3 

Salvador 7.5 

Siam 9 

%in 87 

Sweden ,. 3.2 

Switzerland - 1.44 

Turkey .- 2.4 


o 


« 


The  average  rate  x>er  pound  of  the  twenty -eight  countries  above  named,  which  levy 
a  (Inly  upon  glucose,  is  2.86  cents.  EHtimating  the  average  price  of  glucose  in  the 
Uiiited  States  at  3  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  a  specific 
rate  of  sixty  one- hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  average  ra^  of  duty  imposed 
in  foreign  countries  is  therefore  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  that  levied  in  the 
Uuited  States.  We  can  not  export  to  these  countries  now  and  shall  not  be  able  to 
export  to  them  until  they  change  and  lower  their  tariffs  upon  glucose. 

If  I  can  fnrnish  you  any  other  information  upon  the  subject  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  80.    I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  D.  PllELPS. 


• 


MOHAIR  PLUSH  GOODS. 


Wednesday,  July  11, 1888. 

Notes  of  a  hearing^  of  D.  Ooff  &  Sons,  represented  by  B.  L.  GOFF,  treasareri 
of  Fawtncket,  E.  I.,  and  the  Sandford  Mills,  of  Sandford,  He.,  represented  by 
£.  M .  GOODALL,  president,  and  JOHN  HOPEWELL,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  submit  these  samples  for  farniture  goods,  and  also 
some  other  samples  which  are  used  for  car  seats. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  long  have  yoa  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  I 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Seven  years  since  we  first  started,  but  we  have  only 
been  in  the  market  four  years. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Prior  to  seven  ye^rs  ago  none  of  these  goods  were 
manufactured  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Not  of  this  class. 

Senator  Aldri(;h.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  consumption  do  yoo 
now  supply  H 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  do  not  suppose  we  could  say. 

Senator  AX.DETOH.  Can  you  give  a  guess  I 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Perhaps  three-fourth  of  the  furniture  plush.  We 
make  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000  pieces. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  car  seating? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  A  very  small  portion. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Those  goods  are  largely  imported  nowf 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Almost  wholly. 

Mr.  GoFF.  We  make  about  2,000  cases. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  make  all  these  embossed  goods  Y 

Mr.  GoFF.  Not  man3\    Those  are  out  of  style  now. 

Mr.  HoPEWKLL.  The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  the  American 
consumers  have  been  benefited  at  least  50  cents  a  yard  by  the  Ameri- 
can manufacture  of  these  goods. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  And  that  that  does  not  arise  from  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  GoFF.  It  arises  either  from  competition,  or  undervaluation,  or 
both% 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Either  legitimate  or  illegitimate  competition? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes;  and  we  are  the  sufferers. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  believe  the  goods  come  in  largely  underval- 
ued, do  you?  r 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  the  present  tariff  ought  to 
protect  us,  but  does  not. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Your  goods  now  come  in  as  manufactures  valued 
above  80  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  That  is  pretty  close.  There  is  aline,  Uut  they  drop 
under  it  sometimes. 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  yon  should  get  34  cents  and  25  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  GoFP.  That  is  pretty  close  work. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  will  show  you  the  latest  importations.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  very  last  thing.  They  have  been  dropping  and  dropping, 
antil  here  is  the  last  piece  of  goods  I  can  get  hold  of  [showing  sample]. 

Mr.  6oFF.  That  is  just  imported.    That  comes  in  for  $1  a  yard. 

Mr.  HoPEWB^iL.  They  sell  that  for  $1  a  yard,  five  off. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  looks  like  it  was  mostly  cotton. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  No. 

Mr.  GoFF.  When  we  went  into  the  business  we  got  samples  from  the 
importers  and  dated  the  samples  of  purchase;  and  the  plushes  we  are 
selling  to-day  for  $60  were  selling  for  $100  a  piece,  40  yards  in  a  piece. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  a  reduction  of  40  per  Cent. 

Mr.  GoFF.  It  seems  to  work  against  us  on  the  better  grade  of  goods. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  do  ypu  want  f 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  think  we  are  pretty  well  agreed — are  we  not  Mr. 
Goff  and  Mr.  Goodall  ? — with  the  old  tariff. 

Mr.  Goff.  What  we  are  working  under  now  f 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  do  you  say  about  a  specific  rate  ? 

Mr.  Goff.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  as  much  specific  as  we  can.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  as  much  duty  as  Wilton  carpets,  and  they  have 
40  cents  a  square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  would  rather  have  that  than  35  e^nts  a  yard 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  Y 

Mr.  Goff.  No  ;  a  yard  weighs  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  are  you  affected  by  our  package  clause? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  restored  the  duty  on  packages. 

Mr.  Goff.  That  is  all  new  to  me.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  The  cases  cost  about  $4  a  case,  and  there  are  ten 
pieces  to  the  case.    That  would  not  leave  much. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  would  the  ten  pieces  be  worth  ? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  At  $40  a  piece  they  would  be  worth  $400. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  would  be  1  per  cent.! 

Mr.  Hopewell.  One  per  cent.;  yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh  We  have  a  suggestion  for  a  provision  in  regard 
to  silk  plushes,  which  reads  like  this : 

Velvets,  pluBbes,  or  other  pile  fabrics  in  the  piece  (inclnding  ribbons),  not  other- 
wise specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  weigliin^r  not  less  than  1  ounce  nor  more  than 
H  oances  per  sqaare  yard,  containing  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  not  less  tlian  10  per 
cent  in  weight  of  silk,  $1  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  the  same  contain- 
ing leas  than  50  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  weight  of  silk,  $1.50  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Of  course  we  could  construct  a  similar  clause  to  that  which  would 
apply  to  wools  and  worsted  plushes. 

ifr.  Goff.  To  make  pile  fabrics  that  would  include  silks  f 

Senator  AldricIh.  That  would  include  these  goods. 

Mr.  GoFP.  Yes;  that  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  a  specific  duty 
better  than  the  present  rate. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We"  could  make  it  all  of  one  rate,  or  we  could 
classify  it  as  to  value. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  am  afraid  of  that  value  business;  that  i^wbat 
troQbles  us  all  the  time.  I  have  a  letter  from  New  York,  from  Mr. 
Hines,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  obtained  information  of  a  case 
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where  woolen  goods,  a  lot  of  400  pieces,  had  been  undervalaed  to  tbe 
extent  ( f  50 -per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  range  of  prices  on  these  goods! 

Mr.  GoFF.  You  are  talking  abont  mohair  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes  ^  the  pure  mohair  plushes^  how  ojuch  would 
they  be? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Here  is  a  sample  that  sold  at  $1,  and  that  is  another 
sample  that  sold  for  $2. 

Mr.  GoFF.  We  can  make  them  for  $2. 

Senator  Aldbich.  From  $1  to  $2T 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes :  according  to  the  length  of  pile.  That  sample  is  long 
pile. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  that  for  car  seats  ? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  That  has  been  used  by  a  few  parties  for  car  seats, 
but  is  used  mostly  for  furniture. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  now  show  you  a  specimen  of  long-pile  plnsh  and  another 
specimen  of  short-pile  plush. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  We  have  made  a  good  deal  of  that  class  of  goods 
for  Pullman  for  his  drawing-room  cars. 

Mr.  GoPF.  This  is  a  sample  that  is  the  standard  for  the  ordinary  pas- 
senger cars  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance.  Mohair  is  quite 
expensive. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  costs  twice  as  much  as  wool  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  is  45  cents  a  pound,  and  the  wool  that  we  make 
these  grades  of  goods  from  is  23  and  24  cents.  I  am  informed  that  the 
general  experience  is,  that  if  you  go  to  Hamburg  to  buy  these  goods 
they  will  refer  you  to  their  New  York  agents. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Let  us  take  the  present  low  standard  of  plushes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  come  in  under  this  clause: 

Flaunels,  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting-frames, 
balniorals,  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  and  all  mannfactares  of  every  descriptiuo. 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animalH 
(exci'pt  such  as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool),  not  specially  ennnierate^orprovuU'tl 
for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  30  couts  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound  ;  valued 
at  above  30  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  ponnd,  1:^  cent«  per 
pound ;  valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  poaud, 
18  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  60  cents  per  poupd,  and  not  exceeding  80  cents 
per  pound,  24  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  npou  all  the  above-named 
articles,  35  por  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound,  35  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  The  point  is  that  they  will  not  sell  tbe  gfoods  over 
thpre,  but  will  refer  you  to  their  agents  in  this  country,  and  they  in- 
voice their  goods  at  any  price  they  see  fit.    That  is  the  gist  of  it 

While  I  was  in  Germany  I  saw  an  American  consul  signing  a  lot  of 
invoices  several  inches  high.  There  was  a  big  lot  of  shipments,  and  all 
the  consul  did  was  to  sign  his  name  to  each  certificate.  I  asked  bim 
how  much  he  knew  about  what  he  was  certifying  to.  He  said, ''  Almost 
nothing.''  I  said,  *'  What  good  does  it  do  us  f  '^  He  said,  "  Oh,  it  would 
take  fifteen  or  twenty  clerks  to  verify  and  certify  all  these,  and  there 
is  only  one  man  to  do  it." 

Senator  Aldrigh.  W^hat  rates  can  you  suggest  f  Yon  would  rather 
have  a  square-yard  rate  than  a  pound  rate  f 

Mr.  HoPEV/ELL.  I  think  so. 

Senator  tiiscocK.  Why! 

Mr.  Hopewell.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  should  not  be  very  par- 
ticular. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  What  is  the  difference  t 
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Mr.  J^oPEWtBLL.  On  oonsideration,  I  think  that^  after  all,  I  shoold 
rather  have  a  pound  rate  and  weigh  it  right  at  once. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  per  pound  do  you  want  f    ' 

Mr.  GoFP.  When  you  come  up  to  goods  of  large  value  they  put  it 
OD  the  square  yard. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Yes,  but  they  are  of  higher  value  than  these. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Suppose  you  do  ^his :  Take  out  of  that  clause '  the 
description  of  the  plushes,  so  that  it  is  a  separate  clause,  and  then  take 
out  the  present  prices,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  present  prices  deduct 
from  the  ad  valorem  and  add  to  the  specific. 

Senator  Albrigh.  That  will  all  be  changed  in  our  bill  anyhow. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  suppose  they  make  a  computation  so  as  to 
take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ad  valorem  and  turn  it  into  specific. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  should  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Of  course;  I  have  not  any  doubt  about  that. 
That  will  not  be  increasing  duties,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  Hopbwbll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GOFF.  I  should  think  this  mohair  ought  to  entitle  us  to  the  High- 
est specific  duty.  If  goods  weigh  under  25  pounds,  a  specific  duty  of 
10  cents  a  pound  would  not  amount  to  much  on  a  piece.  That  would  only 
be  92  a  piece.  Tou  might  take  off  the  ad  valorem  faster  than  you  put 
on  the  specific. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  highest  rate  we  get  on  anything,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  25  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That  would 
give  yon  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  GoPF.  Forty  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would 
Dot  be  so  good  as  35  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.* 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  is  the  importation  of  plushes,  both  fine  and 
good,  as  compared  with  the  amount  manufactured  in  this  countr3'f 

Mr.  Hopewell.  1  should  suppose  that  two-thirds  ^ere  manufactured 
here,  including  the  cheap  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  should  think  the  largest  proportion  was  imported. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  leave  this  in  this  way — that  we  give 
you  the  same  rates  on  those  goods  that  we  give  the  highest  grade  of 
woolen  manufactures  t 

Mr.  Hopewell.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Only  make  a  separate  classification. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  would  be  willing  to  change  the  ad  valorem  to 
specific  duties  on  the  present  valuation,  readjusting  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  us.    . 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  order  to  be  consistent,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  %\  e  should  have  to  make  a  rate  the  same  as  we  fix  on  the  high- 
est grades  of  woolen  goods,  and  then  give  3'ou  a  classification  if  you 
want  it. 

Mr.  GoFP.  If  you  make  it  50  or  60  by  the  pound  and  take  it  off  the 
ad  valorem  rate,  we  should  like  it,  but  I  have  not  gone  on  that  principle. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Neither  have  we,  but  we  may. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  The  prices  of  gootls  have  declined  about  10  cents  a 
ttiontli  every  six  months  for  the  last  three  years,  from  one  cause  or 
auother.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  goods  have  been  made  poorer  and 
cheaper  to  account  for  part  of  that  decline. 

,  Mr.  GooDALL.  They  have  got  us  up  against  the  wall,  and  if  they  push 
Ui^any  farther  we  have  got  co  stop.  The  final  rates  upon  this  class  of 
goods  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  rates  we  fix  upon  wool.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  do  use  of  ^r  fixing  finally  about  these  rates,  but  we  had 
better  wait  until  we  determine  what  we  will  do  with  wool.    After  that. 
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if  we  give  yoa  the  same  rate  that  we  give  to  the  highest  woolen  goods, 
that  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  GoFP.  We  are  governed  by  the  price  of  woolens,  whereas  we  are 
making  something  better. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  suppose  there  is  less  waste  in  this  than  in  the 
wool. 

Mr.  HoPEWFiLL.  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  GooDAiiL.  The  waste  from  this  does  not  sell  for  as  much  as  the 
waste  from  wool  does. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Wool  will  shrink  more  than  mohair. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  The  shrinkage  is  from  25  to  33^  per  cent,  and  often 
35  per  cent,  to  get  it  into  the  yarn. 

Mr.  Good  ALL.  All  you  comb  out  of  wool  there  is  a  market  for  at 
good  rates,  while  the  waste  that  is  taken  from  mohair  the  most  of  it  has 
to  be  sold  from  15  to  16  cents  a  pound,  and  that  makes  the  actual  cost 
a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Mohair  runs  from  55  to  60  per  cent  yam. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Mohair  stands  between  silk  and  wool  in  cost  and  beauty. 
It  ought  to  come  nearer  silk  in  protection.    That  is  a  special  thing. 

Senator  HisooGE.  If  we  put  these  in  with  other  woolen  goods  after 
we  regulate  the  wools,  that  is  an  increase. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  should  make  a  special  rate  on  mohair 
plushes  and  let  the  others  come  in  with  wool  ? 

Mr.  Good  ALL.  All  we  care  for  is  to  hold  it  where  we  have. 

Mr.  GoFP.  We  do  not  care  about  giving  so  much  protection  to  wool 
plushes,  for  they  do  not  need  it. 

Senator  Hisooge.  How  much  mohair  is  imported,  as  compared  with 
the  American  production  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  do  not  know  how  much  Dobson  makes;  he  makes  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Good  ALL.  Do  you  know  what  the  consumption  is  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Goftf 

Mr.  GoFP.  No,  I  do  not     Do  you? 

Mr.  GooDALL.  I  did  Isnow,  but  I  have  forgotten.  I  should  think  folly 
half  is  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Most  of  that  is  a  new  industry,  that  has  grown  up 
within  five  years? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Most  of  it;  we  have  only  been  in  the  market  four 
years. 

Senator  Hisgqgk.  Increasing  the  duty  on  an  industry  that  you  have 
built  up  entirely  until  you  hold  half  the  market  is  an  argument  against 
protection. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  the  competition  has  not  been  so  great  until 
lately. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  that 
we  have  felt  the  competition.  Mr.  Goff  has  given  up  the  business,  bat 
we  had  a  little  more  pluck  or  a  little  less  judgment,  and  we  have  kept 
at  it. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  ^The  rate  is  32  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  now.    Now  we  propose  to  put  it  up  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Mr.  Goft'  has  given  up  the  business,  but  we  have 
stuck  to  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  capital  have  yon  invested  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Hopewell.    One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollius* 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  will  do  the  best  we%an  for  you. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Make  that  50  cents  a  pound  if  you  can. 
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The  following  paper  was  submitted  and  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  record:  .  , 

A  FEW  FACTS. 

(1)  Mohair  daring  the  past  four  yean  has  declined  about  6  per  cent.,  that  is,  from  ; 
48  cenU  per  pound  in  1884  to  45  cents  in  1888. 

(2)  Plashes  of  French  and  German  manufacture  are  imported  at  30  to  40  per  cent.  , 
disconnt  from  prices  ruling  four  ^ears  ago,  when  American  plushes  of  same  grades 

were  first  put  on  the  market.  i 

(2)  Free  raw  material  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  cloth  about  8  cents  per  yard. 
(4)  The  removal  of  specific  duty,  as  proposed  in  House  bill  No.  9051,  will  reduce 
the  coflt  of  imported  plushes  28  to  30  cents  per  yard. 

The  proposed  bill  will  therefore  discriminate  against  the  American  manufacturer 
'30  to  22  cents  per  yard,  and  enable  the  importer  to  sell  the  goods  at  about  cost  to 
DUDofscture  the  foods  in  this  country  with  free  mohair. 

^  The  anderaigned,  manufactarers  of  mohair  plushes,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  above 
faets  for  your  consideration. 

Sanford  Mills, 
E.  M.  Good  ALL,  PreMent, 
John  Hopewell,  Jr.^  Treasurer, 
D.  GoFF  &  Sons, 
D.  L.  GoFF,  Dreaeurer. 
Washdtgton,  July  10, 188a 


LICORICE  AND  EXTRACTS  AND  DECOCTIONS  OF 

DYE-WOODS. 

Friday,  July  13,  1888. 

IToteB  of  a  hearing  of  W.  W.  SKIDBT,  President  of  the  Stamibrd  Maaii- 
jBEustnring  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  of  JOHH  H.  LEEDS,  a  member 
and  director  of  the  same  company. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  would  like  to  have  yon  state,  Mr.  Skiddy,  xihat 
you  care  to  state  about  duties  upon  extracts  and  decoctions  of  dye- 
woods. 

Mr.  Skidbt.  I  will  simply  say  that  we  have  a  paper  here  prepared, 
^faicb  I  will  leave  with  the  committee,  so  that  the  subject  may  be 
brought  to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  committee  hereafter.  For 
a  long  while  the  rates  have  been  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  some  kinds. 

Mr.  Skidd  Y.  On  some  kinds;  on  logwood,  for  instance.  The  greater 
part  of  the  logwood  that  is  used  is  an  extract  The  great  bulk  of  the 
dye-stuffs  that  are  used  here  are  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  woods. 

Senator  Ald&ioh.  There  is  the  extract  of  sumac. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Extract  of  sumac  is  used  also,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  anything  on  that,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  manufacture  it, 
and,  therefore,  we  leave  it  to  those  who  do. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  only  speak  for  what  I 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Logwood,  fustic,  and  lima- wood  extract  and  black- 
oak  bark  extract. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Ton  can  say  nothing  about  hemlock  Y 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Neither  hemlock  nor  sumac,  for  we  make  neither. 

Mr.  Leeds.  Hemlock  is  used  for  tanning. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  know  that;  but  this  language  covers  them  all. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  It  might  be  classed  as  a  business  originating  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  manufacture  of  the  extracts  Y 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes;  the  method  by  which  they  are  now  extracted.  Tlie 
business  originated  some  forty  years  ago,  but  the  present  methods  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  experience  of  forty  years.  Those  methods 
have  been  copied  by  our  European  friends,  and  they  now  have  become 
great  competitors  with  us,  especially  the  French.  The  French  manu- 
facturers have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  make  inroads  upon  tbe 
trade  in  this  country,  and  they  have  done  so  to  a  certain  extent,  evec 
with  this  dutyof20per  cent,  advalorem.  To  put  it  in  our  language,  their 
rates  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  barring 
us  entirely  from  their  markets  and  giving  them  a  very  free  scope  against 
us.  Germany  and  Bussia  have  also  in  the  past  fifteen  years  amenaed 
their  tariff,  mtikiug  the  rates  much  higher  on  dye-stuffo.  So  that  where 
the  exportation  of  these  dye-stuffs  originally  was  a  large  part  of  the 
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foreign  trade  we  now  have  bat  very  little,  becaase  they  have  been  vir- 
toaliy  driven  off  by  the  tariff  made  in  those  coantries. 

In  RusBia  the  Stamford  Mannfactoring  Company  years  ago  had  a 
very  fine  trade;  to-day  it  is  entirely  out  of  existence,  for  the  enormoas 
daties  that  hatre  been  placed  apon  dye-staffs  in  Bussia  have  virtaally 
made  it  prohibitcMy,  though  now  there  are  some  French  and  German 
manafactarers  who  have  established  dye-stuff  factories  in  Bussia  and 
are  making  it  there  under  that  protective  system.  So  that  they  have 
aU  been  driving  us  out  o^  the  foreign  market  by  the  increase  of  their 
tariffs,  and  have  been  making  free  and  loose  with  us  to  a  certain  extent 
on  account  of  our  lower  tariff*,  and  of  course  if  the  small  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty  is  taken  off  then  that  simply  opens  ourmarkets  to  them 
and  bids  them  go  ahead  and  drive  us  out  if  they  can.  Whether  they 
woald  drive  us  out  entirely  would  be  a  question,  but  that  they  would 
injure  us  very  much  there  is  no  question.  As  long  as  they  do  that 
and  force  us  out  of  their  marke^t  we  feel  that  we  certainly  .ought  to  be 
protected  from  our  own  people  against  them  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  think  putting  these  extracts  and  decoctions 
on  the  free  list  would  be  disastrous  to  the  industries  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Skeddy.  I  ^ould  not  say  "disastrous,"  because  I  presume  we 
would  make  a  limited  amount;  but  I  say  it  would  cripple  the  industries 
of  this  country  very  much,  lessening  the  manufacture  of  that  article 
here,  and  of  course  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  manufacturers  to  go 
abea^l,  because  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  for  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing 
to  do! 

Mr.  Skiddt.  I  do  not.  If  you  want  to  see  that  industry  ke^p  on  and 
progress  in  the  future,  then  do  not  put  these  articles  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Albbich.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interests 
of  the  purchasers  f 

Mr.  Skidd Y.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh  You  do  not  think  it  would  ultimately  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer  i 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
with  the  high  rate  in  Europe,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries, 
they  could  have  an  excellent  home  market  for  their  product  and  coula 
sell  here  at  whatever  they  chose  to  fix  it  at,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  would  only  be  using  this  market  for  their  surplus  and  could  make 
the  price  to  suit  themselves. 

Senator  Albbigh.  You  think  their  home  market  being  protected  they 
would  be  able  to  sell  their  surplus  at  any  price? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes;  and  we  could  not  touch  them,  for  their  protection 
forbids  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  the  1  cent  a  pound  which  is  proposed  in 
the  scheme  which  you  have  would  be  a  slight  increase  on  the  duties  on 
the  extracts  of  logwood  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  At  present  prices  it  would  not.  Wood  has  ruled  very 
high  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months,  .and  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
again  be  as  low  as  formerly.  Wood  is  constantly  becoming  scarcer  and 
scarcer  and  they  are  having  to  go  farther  and  farther  back  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  procure  it.  We  are  selling  our  prime  ex- 
tracts of  logwood  at  10  cents,  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  woulh  be 
exactly  1  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  must  remember  that  duties  are  assessed  upon 
the  foreign  value,  not  the  home  value. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Then  it  would  be  a  little  more* 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  I  sapposed. 

Mr.  Leeds.  Bat  not  in  the  whole.  Mr.  Skiddy,  oar  president,  has 
Bpoken  more  particularly  aboat  extract  of  logwood.  That  is  the  bulk 
of  the  exportation  and  importation.  That  is  the  great  dye  of  thd  world, 
but  there  are  many  others  which  come  in  in  greater  or  less  quantities  and 
that  are  a  great  deal  more  valuable,  and  therefore  his  general  assertion 
that  the  1  cent  a  pound,  taking  the  general  round-up  average,  would 
be  about  equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  was  directing  my  question  at  the  time  to  log- 
wood especially. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  On  other  articles  it  would  not  be  as  high. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  specific  rate  of  1  cent  a 
pound  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Skiddt.  Yes,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  the  authorities  at  the 
custom-house,  where  there  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in . 
regard  to  undervaluation. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  probably  it  would  secure  the  importation  of 
a  better  grade  of  extracts  ?  . 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  pres- 
ent ad  valorem  rate.  I  myself  think  that  ad  valorem  duties  tend,  not 
only  to  create  disturbance,  but,  if  I  may  use  a  strong  expressiOD,  to 
swindling  the  Government  through  the  custom-house. 

Mr.  Leeds.  At  one  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  time  in  years  past, 
France  has  not  only  had  a  very  high  rate  of  duty  upon  all  dyes,  decoc- 
tions, and  extracts,  but  she  prohibited  the  importation  of  goods  dyed 
with  American  extracts.  You  could  not  get  them  in  at  any  price. 
That  has  been  changed,  however. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  think  that  was  prior  to  1870  that  France  had  such  a 
law  as  that.  Since  then,  though,  they  have  reduced  it  so  that  it  is  only 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Skiddy  submitted  the  following : 

To  the  honorable  Senators^  members  of  the  Finance  Committee^  Waekingionf  D.  C, : 

It  is  with  dismay  that  the  dye-wood  extract  manufaotorers  note  the  placing  of  dye- 
woods,  extracts  and  decoctions  of,  npon  the  free  list  in  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  duty  as  at  present,  viz,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  certainly 
as  low  as  any  one  conld  desire,  and  is  hardly  sufficient  to  ofibet  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  France,  which  country  is  and  ban  been 
for  many  years  our  greatest  competitor,  and  excludes  our  productions  by  a  daty 
which  is  equivalent  to  30  per  cent,  ad  viJorem.  This  industry  has  become  in  this 
country  a  very  lar|;i^  one,  and  can  be  found  located  in  the  States  of  Massac huaetta, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land. 

These  dye-wood  extracts  have  been  classified  by  some  as  ''raw  material,"  but  upon  the 
same  theory  all  manufacturers  could  claim  everything  as  raw  material  tnat  they  might 
be  obliged *to  use  in  connection  with  their  particular  line  of  business  or  mannfactare. 
Ko  one  would  for  a  moment  state  that  dye-wood  extracts  were  raw  material  coold  be 
see  the  immense  mills,  the  jarge  amount  of  capital,  and  the  large  number  of  hands 
employed  to  produce  the  same  in  this  country. 

In  the  dye-wood-extract  mills  of  France  the  same  labor  that  receives  bnt  50  to  70 
cents  per  day  receives  in  this  country  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day.  The  effect  of  placing 
on  the  free  list  dye-wood  extracts  would  be  very  detrimental  to  American  manufact- 
urers, as  it  would  largely  increase  the  importation  from  France  where,  owing  to  their 
prohibitory  dnty,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  retaliate. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  page  6141^  Congressional  Record,  Thursday,  June 
28,  where  a  letter  from  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  will  be  found.  It  is  hoped  that  yoa 
will  give  this  subject  your  earnest  attention  and  retain  the  present  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  advalorem  upon  any  bill  that  may  come  before  your  honorable  body. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Skiddy. 
John  H.  Lbbc^. 

Nkw  York  Cmr,  July  12, 1888, 
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The  letter  referred  to  above  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Maroh  8, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  note  with  feelings  of  deep  concern  that  in  the  proposed  new  Mills 
tariff  bill  the  articles  of  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dye-woods  are 
placed  on  the  free  list. 

AKaiDBt  this  proposition  we  desire  to  protest,  inasmuch  as  the  present  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  a  small  but  necessary  protection  to  this  Amefioan  industry. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  this  article  is  small,  and 
the  amount  will  not  materially  effect  u^^  &^^^  change  in  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  reyenue. 

The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  barely  sufficient  to  offset  the  differ- 
ence in  price  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  France,  which  country  is  our 
jrreatest  competitor,  and  whose  tariff  laws  exact  so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  make 
exportation  from  this  country  into  that  impossible — ^their  rates  being  ftom  20  to  30 
per  cent,  specific. 

The  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  about  $10,000,000,  and  many 
hundreds  of  men  are  constantly  employed. 

The  various  manufactories  are  located  in  the  following  States,  namely :  Massa- 
flmsetta,  New  York,- ConnecticQt,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Marylaod. 

The  duty  is  now  and  has  always  been  small,  hut  has  been  of  value  in  developing 
the  industry,  which,  if  removed,  will  take  away  the  proper  offset  in  difference  of 
labor  between  ours  and  the  French,  and  will  be  of  no  material  advantage  to  the  pro- 
po'ied  reduction  in  the  revenue ;  neither  will  its  removal  be  of  any  benefit  to  any 
other  industry. 

I  wonM  also  call  yonr  attention  to  the  proposed  reduction  on  American  sumac  and 
Bumac  extracts.  The  latter  is  an  infant  industry,  the  oldest  works  having  been  es- 
tablished only  a  few  years,  and  our  own  have  been  erected  within  a  year.  Both  the 
raw  and  manufactured  article  are  produced  in  this  country,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  article  imported  into  this  country.  We  therefore  are  obliged 
to  a^ain  protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  these  articles  for  the  same 
general  reasons  and  to  the  same  general  effect  that  we  have  applied  to  extracts  and 
decoctions  of  logwood. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  very  best  endeavors  in  our  behalf,  with  both 
committee  and  in  the  House,  in  the  direction  above  indicated,  and  we  do  this,  not 
only  from  a  personal  interest,  but  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  industries  of  the 
ooontiy. 

Yours,  truly^ 

Marshall  E.  Abbott, 
Bepresenting  the  Manufacturers  of  Dye-wood  Expraets  and  DeoocHons. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  there  any  other  articles  in  the  tariff  in  which 
you  gentlemen  are  interests  t 

Mr.  Skeddt.  Of  course  we  sell  chemicals  generally  in  our  business, 
but  we  do  not  manufacture.    We  manufacture  licorice  paste. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  understand  the  rates  which  we  propose  on 
licorice  paste,  5  cents  a  pound,  are  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Lbeds.  I  will  state  briefly  that  away  back,  twenty -five  years  ago, 
the  duty  was  10  cents  a  pound  on  licorice  paste.  It  was  a  necessity  at 
that  time  that  it  should  be  10  cents.  The  duty  ran  on  at  that  rate  (10 
cents)  until  the  revision  of  1883.  At  that. time  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommended 6  cents.  I  went  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitee, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  told  them, "  Gentlemen,  6  cents 
a  i)oand  now  takes  away  all  protection,  and  we  can  not  stand  it.  '  Give 
^^  ^.  There  is  some  protection  in  that,  and  we  will  do  our  best." 
They  made  it  7^,  Carlisle  and  Morrison,  and  all  joining  in.  1  said 
"  Gentleman,  we  will  take  off  our  coats  and  work  as  hard  as  ev^r,  but 
do  not  annihilate  us,  and  6  cents  will  do  it." 

lu  the  present  bill  licorice  paste  was  set  aside,  and  they  were  all  at 
sea.  They  put  it  on  the  free  list.  Mr.  Skiddy  and  I  went  to  the  corn- 
ice, and  we  said  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  a  condition — 1  have 
oeen  mysetfinto  the  Orient  since  1887  steadily,  looking  up  oar  sources 
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of  supplies — we  have  invested  further  large  sums  of  money  in  plants, 
and  everything  to  secure  us  the  root;  we  have  been  pioneers,  and  we 
are  now  in  position  where  we  can  be  reduced  to  7J  cents."  They  said, 
"Now,  what  can  you  stand?"  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  iis 
5  cents,  it  is  just  an  even  thing.  I  am  under  oath,''  I  said;  **and  if  I 
do  not  tellathe  truth  1  am  subject  to  the  pains  and  perils  of  perjury.  I 
mean  what  I  say.  Five  cents  is  just  an  even  balance.  Now,  if  yon 
want  to  give  us  aby  pi*otectiou  you  can  go  as  much  further  as  you  have 
a  mind  to,  and  we  will  take  it.^  That  was  not  a  verbal  statement,  but 
wc  put  it  on  paper  over  our  signatures.  Notwithstanding  that,  they 
reported  4  cents.  We  said,  "  Gentlemen,  that  is  annihilation,  and  we 
can  not  stand  it." 

Now  we  repeat  that  5  cents  a  pound  on  licorice  paste  is  a  necessity  for 
pulling  off  our  coats  and  working  hard  in  a  square,  stand-np,  even  fight 
and  the  figures  will  show  it.  They  have  put  us  back  to  5  cents,  and  in 
virtue  of  what  we  have  said  we  will  stand  by  it,  and  we  will  work  hard 
and  do  our  best.  I  know  we  can  not  live  long  under  5  cents,  for  there 
is  no  protection  in  it.  Five  cents  will  not  decrease  the  revenne  any  if 
that  is  what  they  are  after.  The  revenue  will  be  greater  at  6  cents 
than  it  was  at  7^,  but  that  is  their  business.  It  is  not  for  me  to  talk 
about  the  business  of  the  administration  of  the  surplus  except  inci- 
dentally. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
which  was  G  cents  and  which  at  that  time  would  have  t)een  severe  and 
o|)]>ressive,  would  now  be  a  protection,  because  we  have  gradually,  as 
[  have  shown,  had  these  opportunities  that  are  to  our  advantage. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  desire  to  leave  that  5  cents,  we  say  amen 
to  it.  There  is  no-protection  at  5  cents.  It  is  square,  even  work.  We 
say  to  you  just  what  we  said  to  them. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  want  to  say  that  in  this  document  which  we  shall  leave 
with  you  we  have  stated  what  the  manufacturers  from  time  to  time 
have  done  in  relation  to  it. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Our  proposition  is  to  leave  it  at  5  cents  and 
strike  out  the  juice. 

AJr.  Leeds.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Skiddy.  We  have  put  that  in  this  paper  and  have  asked  you  to 
do  that  and  have  given  you  the  reasons. 

Senator  Aldeich.  It  seems  that  we  anticipated  you.    . 

Mr.  Skiddy.  This  is  our  suggestion : 

Extract  of  licorice  root,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms,  the  product  of  licorioe  roots, 
5  cents  per  pound. 

This  rate  of  Scents  can  hardly  be  called  a  protective  one,  as  it  covers 
only  the  actual  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  Turkey 
and  in  this  country ;  but  should  you  feel  disposed  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  appointed  in  1882,  and  make 
the  rate  6  cents  instead  of  5,  we  should  get  a  protection  of  1  cent  \yeT 
pound  in  duty.     That  is  the  plain  English  of  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  If  you  gentlemen,  from  your  experience  of  the 
business  and  knowledge  of  competition,  will  say  that  you  think  5  cents 
a  pound  would  increase  the  importations,  I  certainly  should  be  in  favor 
of  giving  you  6  cents. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  1  should  decidedly  say  it  would. 

Mr.  Leeds.  There  would  be  more  imported  at  5  cents  than  at  6 ;  yoa 
know  that.  In  regard  to  the  juice,  I  want  to  say  that  your  striking  at 
the  words  '*  licorice  juice"  is  correct. 
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Senator  HisoocK.  How  does  the  law  now  read  ? 

Senator  Aldbioh.  "  Licorice,  paste  or  rolls,  7^  cents  per  poand  5  lic- 
orice, 3  ceots  per  pound," 

Senator  HiscocK.  Do  you  say  there  is  no  licorice  juice  in  the  present 
law! 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  will  explain  that  in  a  few  moments.  There  is  no  such 
tiling  known  to  the  law. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  I  will  concede  that  there  is  no  such  thing  known 
in  commerce. 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  is  what  I  msan. 

Senator  HisGOGK.  But  there  is  licorice  juice  mentioned  in  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Senator  HisooGK.  Suppose  you  strike  out  *•  licorice  juice '^  from  the 
bill;  it  has  been  recognized  in'a  previous  law.  Having  once  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  law,  is  there  not  danger  that  something  else  may  come 
in  under  the  name  of  licorice  juice,  although  there  may  be  no  such  thing 
known  to  commerce! 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  have  some  samples  here. 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  question  is  a  very  pertinent  one. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Let  me  read  this  paper,  and  then  Mr.  Leeds  can  ans  wer 
any  questions.  We  have  stated  in  this  memorial  that  we  shall  l^ave 
with  you  that  there  is  no  such  term  as  licorice  juice. 

Mr.  Skiddy  read  the  following : 

To  the  honorable  Senators,  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

In  accordance  with  your  invitation  to  appear  before  you  and  present  onr  views 
tifwu  the  tariff  question;  concerning  the  articles  mannfactured  by  us  and  others  in 
this  country,  we  would  make  the  following  statement: 

LICORICE- ROOT   PRODUCTS. 

Prior  to  1871  the  manufacture  of  licorice  paste  in  this  country  was  very  limited. 
bnt  during  that  year  the  duty  was  entirely  removed  from  licorice  root  (raw  material) 
ami  maintained  on  paste  (the  manufactured  article). 

Tiie  supply  of  licorice  root  comes  chiefly  from  Turkey  and,  in  fact,  for  the  past  few 
3) ears,  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  that  country,  this  supply  being  for- 
merly controlled  by  a  few  English  capitalists,  but  now  the  American  manufacturers 
have  made  large  investments  in  the  East  in  ordei  to  secure  a  steady ,  uniform,  and  re- 
liable supply,  and  have,  by  the  leasing  of  lauds,  erection  of  store-houses,  hydraulic 
pretfiseis  and  the  establishment  of  agencies  and  stations,  been  successful  and  thus  de- 
MTuyed  a  foreign  monopoly  that  would  have  by  this  time  controlled  the  entire  paste 
trade  oi  the  world. 

It  is  due  to  the  above  facts  and  the  change  in  the  duties  in  1871,  as  already  stated, 
that  the  American  j^aste  manufacturers  to-day  are  furnishing  a  superior  quality  of 
licorice  paste  at  prices  very  much  less  than  formerly,  and  this  fact  is  so  well  known 
by  .the  tobacco  manufacturers  of  this  country  (who  consume  almost  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  licorice  paste  manufactured)  that  they  have  repeatedly  petitioned  Congress, 
wheu  agitation  for  repeal  of  duty  was  made,  to  retain  such  duty,  alleging  as  a  reason 
their  fear  that  the  destruction  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  would  leave  thera 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few  foreign  capitalists  and  the  price  be  made  higher  than  under  the 
present  conditions.    (Inclosed  find  copy  of  a  few  recent  letters.) 

We  have  never  advocated  nor  asked  for  a  duty  higher  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  differences  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  article  here  and 
iu  Turkey,  and  immediately  after  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  (appointed  in 
1^)  we  made  the  following  statement  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Hiiufie  of  Representatives : 

"What  we  require  for  success  is  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  this  country  and  Turkey,  and  although  the  present 
rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  duty  is  not  prohibitory,  we  believe  that  the  iwte  of  7^  cents 
P«r  pound  (which  would  be  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  present  rate)  would, 
at  this  time,  be  ample  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture." 
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Owing  to  this  Btatement  the  rate  of  daty  was  at  that  time  changed  from  10  to  7^ 
oeDts  per  pound.  Again,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1888,  we  addressed  a  oommnnicatioii  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  stating: 

'That  we  favored  a  reduction  of  duty  to  the  lowest  point  with  safety  to  our  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  and  therefore  would  advise  and  support  a  rednctionof  duty  from 
7^  to  5  cents  per  pound,  but  that  any  less  rate  than  this  would,  at  the  present  time, 
cripple  the  American  industry  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  successful  compe- 
tition through  which  we  mieht  ^1  reasonably  hope  for  greater  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  the  codt  of  production.'' 

You  will  find  in  the  present  tariff  bill  now  before  the  House  that  our  statement  and 
proposition  have  been  accepted,  and  licorice  paste  has  been  placed  at  5  cents,  and 
we  would  ask  your  honorable  body  to  see  that  not  less  than  this  rate  be  maintained 
in  any  bill  that  you  may  formulate,  or  that  may  come  before  you  from  the  House  uf 
Repreaent>atives.  This  rate  of  5  cents  can  hardly  be  called  a  protective  one,  as  it 
covers  only  the  actual  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  Turkey  and  iu 
this  country  ;  but  should  your  honorable  body  feel  disposed  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  appointed  in  1882,  and  make  the  rate  6  cents  in- 
stead of  5,  we  would  theu  have  a  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  duty. 

UCORICE  JUICE. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  paste,  the  term  "  licorice  juice  "some  few  years 
ago  was  added  in  the  list  as  a  product  of  licorice  root,  but  we  must  protest  against 
the  use  of  this  word  as  there  is  no  such  article  as  licorice  juice;  juice  being  that  6ul>- 
stance  which  can  be  pre6sed.or  squeezed  from  an  article,  and  an  extract  ueius  that 
substance  which  is  produced  byheat,  distillation,  boiling,  or  any  other  chemicalproc- 
ess.  The  process  of  extracting  the  desired  substances  from  licorice  root  is  quite  in- 
tricate and  a  delicate  one  of  ai^tillation,  requiring  very  expensive  machinery,  and 
this  so-called  juice  is  the  product  of  the  root  by  such  processes,  and  it  is  absolutely 
irai>ossible  to  obtain  this  product  by  any  other  method,  it  being  the  extract,  in  s 
weaker  state  prior  to  its  l>eing  made  into  the  solid  mass  called  paste,  by  the  evapora- 
ting of  the  water  in  vacuum  pans.  We  believe  that  the  introduction  oftbeterm 
^*  licorice  juice,"  aod  the  low  rate  of  duty  placed  thereon  heretofore,  was  the  res  It  of 
misreprest^ntatiou  to  former  committees,  and  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  means 
for  importing  licorice  paste  at  a  rate  oi  duty  below  that  fixed,  and  so  defraud  the 
Government,  for  it  is  simply  the  putting  of  the  paste  in  barrels  instead  of  boxes  and 
calling  it  juice,  and  we  can  refer  you  to  the  custom-house  officials  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  prove  our  statement. 

There  were  no  importations  of  the  so-called  licorice  juice  during  the  year  18tf7, 
for  the  reason  that  previously  an  invoice  of  barrels,  upon  proper  examination  by  the 
appraisers,  was  declared  to  be  paste  and  subject  to  the  duty  thereon  ;  and  this  seeniH 
to  have  Htopped  the  traffic  entirely,  which  is  very  good  proof  of  the  statements  wo 
make  in  connection  with  this  article.  We  therefore  ask  your  honorable  body  to  have 
the  term  "licorice  juice''  discarded  in  any  bill  that  you  may  entertain,  and  in  ite 
stead  place  it  with  licorice  paste  in  the  following  language: 

Licorice.  Extracts  of  licorice  roots,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms,  the  products 
of  licorice  roots.  5  cents  per  pound. 

We  present  with  this  statement  samples  of  licorice  extract  in  its  various  stages 
during  manufacture. 

The  amount  of  capital  and  labor  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  licorice  paste 
is  very  large,  the  industry  being  carried  on  in  six  States  of  the  Union,  viz,  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  New  .Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

Being  ready  at  any  time  to  give  you  what  information  we  can,  and  trusting  that 
you  will  favorably  consider  our  suggestions,  we  are, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  W.  Skiddy. 
John  H.  Lkeds. 

New  York  City,  July  12,  1888. 

Here  is  some  licorice  root.  Can  you  see  anyjiiicto  in  that!  You 
have  to  put  it  through  a  chemical  process  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  You 
might  squeeze  that  until  doomsday,  and  you  would  not  get  any  juice 
from  it. 

Senator  HisoocK.  I  do  not  want  any  evasion  of  tbe  law  under  that 
name;  that  was  my  point. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  I  should  call  licorice  joioe. 
That  is  an  extract  f^m  this  ^root  before  it  is  boilecl  down  in  the  vsKsauQ- 
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fian  and  made  into  that  [showing  sample].  The  process  is  simple 
enough.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  liconce  jnice.  Yon  can  not  get 
ftDjfthing  ont  of  that,  except  by  chemical  process* 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  one  stage  of  the  manufacture  of  paste. 

Mr.  S^UDBY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LsEDS.  The  point  is  simply  this :  That  paste,  although  it  appears 
to  be  so  dry,  contains  about  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  it  That 
other  decoction  [referring  to  sample]  is  lower  down,  and  contains  a 
smaller  quantity. 

Senator  HisoocK.  How  much  licorice,  paste  or  rolls,  is  consumed  in 
the  United  States  t 

Mr.  liEBDS.  About  20,000,000  or  21,000,000  pounds,  almost  altogether 
in  tobacco. 

Senator  HisoooK.  And  there  are  only  alK>ut  1,000,000  pounds  im- 
ported) 

Mr.  liEBDS.  About  1,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  HisoooK.  And  that  means,  undor  the  present  law,  $75,000 
duty! 

Mr.  LsBDB.  About  that. 

Senator  BlEBOOOK.  Suppose  the  duty  is  put  at  6  cents ;  do  you  expect 
that  importation  would  be  increased  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  Well,  at  6  cents,  no,  sir ;  I  should  think  not.  I  should 
think  it  would  remain  about  the  same.  At  5  cents  it  would  be  increased 
somewhat.  I  think  at  6  cents  there  would  be  a  little  more  imported,  and 
at  5  cents  quite  a  good  deal  more. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  the  only  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir ;  not  by  any  means.  I  wish  we  were.  It  is  man- 
Q&ctured  in  seven  difierent  States  that  are  named  in  this  paper  that 
▼e  submit. 

Senator  HisoooK.  To  save  any  question  about  that  at  all,  ought  we 
Dot  to  make  that  clause  read,  '*  Licorice  paste,  or  roll,  or  juice  t " 

Senator  Axdbioh.  They  have  some  phraseology  which  is  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  Seiddt.  This  is  the  phraseology  which  we  propose :  '<  Licorice, 
extracts  of  licorice  roots,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms,  the  product  of 
hcorice  root,  5  cents  per  pound.'' 

Senator  Hisoooe.  I  am  willing  it  should  stand  at  6  cents  a  pound; 
and  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  letting  it  remain  at  7}  if  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  is  to  increase  importation. 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do  not  think  6  cents  would  increase  importation  to  any 
perceptible  extent.  Of  course  I  think  5  cents  would  increase  it  per- 
ceptibly. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  should  have  some  embaiassment  in  making 
a  rate  greater  than  you  are  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  Bkiddy.  We  will  stand  by  the  5  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  use  the  word  ^^  juice  t " 

Mr.  SxiDDY.  Only  as  condemnatory. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  Gould  not  some  man  take  this  article  and  moisten 
it,  and  then  grind  it  upt 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  phraseology  ^^  all  preparations  "  would  cover 
that  t 

Mb.  Leeds.  Itwouldnotbeaflrst-principlejuice.  Webster  defines 
jnioe  very  clearly  as  being  the  result  of  pressure,  like  cider  from  an 
apple.  The  imported  article  goes  mostly  foir  opufeotipps^  W4  t^^ 
drnggists  use  it  largely^ 
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Senator  Albbioh.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  it  shoold  be  5 
or  6  cents ;  whether  if  we  make  the  duty  5  cents  it  is  simply  going  to 
redace  the  profits^  or  whether  it  is  going  to  aiFect  anylxMly  else  except 
yourself. 

Mr.  Lbeds.  Anybody  else  t    To  whom  do  you  refer  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  consumer. 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  should  say  not;  that  whether  it  was  5  or  6  cents  a 
pound,  the  market  price  would  be  substantially  the  same  in  either  ease. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  You  think  that  the  domestic  competitloa  would 
regulate  the  price  in  any  event  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is,  keep  the  pHce  reasonablet 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  the  same  as  now ;  it  would  be  on  a  competttive 
basis. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  other  words,  if  we  should  fix  a  duty  of  6  oenti 
a  pound,  we  should  not  be  obliging  the  American  consumers  to  pay  1 
cent  a  pound  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany! 

Mr.  Leeds.  TSo,  sir. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  The  competition  is  very  great  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Leeds.  Gompetition  is  great  in  this  counti^. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  give  you  a  reasonable 
protection  on  this  article. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  That  is  all  we  huve  ever  asked  for,  and  all  we  ask  far 
now. 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  did  not  ask  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
give  us  protection,  because  their  proposition  was  annihilation.  We 
begged  them  to  just  give  us  a  chance  to  live,  and  that  was  all.  Neither 
do  we  ask  protection  from  you  now.  We  will  stand  by  the  5  cents,  as 
we  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  we  could  stand,  and 
we  will  work  under  it  We  made  the  statement,  and  we  stand  by  it 
We  are  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  decline  any  favor,  however. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  read  the  following  letter  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  appraiser's  office  in  New  York,  and  which 
was^referred  to  me  for  my  information : 

PoBT  OF  Nsw  York,  Appbaisxb's  Offxcb. 

No.  402  WasMmgUm  Btrmt^  April  SSTiSSa 


ufaotanng 

letter  dated  »«»«.»  «w.  «v^ws^,  «^.<«..t«^.v<^  w^«»«r.«.  »^  >.»^w..  ..^^..^^j^.w^,  «  ...,»«»  »^^ 
that  the  article  licorice  Jnioe  is  provided  for  in  paragraph  24,  T.  I.,  Dew,  bat  I  can 
not  call  to  mind  any  entry  of  the  eaid  merchandiee  at  this  port.  The  use  of  saoh  an 
artiole  iB  exceedingly  limited,  and  I  know  of  no  employment  of  it  in  phannacy.  nve 
that  of  a  vehicle  for  quinine,  and  this  can  be  easily  supplied  by  an  aqaeooa  solutioB 
of  Calibrian  licorice. 

Very  respectfully, 

Cbab.  E.  Sioit, 
AnUiMut  iliiiiriiiia^ 
To  liBWis  MoMuLUBiTi  Esq., 

AppraUer, 

Mr.  Leeds  (handing  to  members  of  the  committee  a  specimen  of  the 
licorice).  I  wiU  venture  the  assertion  that  that  is  the  flrot  nip  of  pore 
licorice  paste  yon  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Bxcept  that  it  has  anise  seed  in  it  to  make  it  taste 
nice  j  to  give  it  a  flavor.  We  put  it  up  at  Christmas  times  in  this  forio 
to  give  away. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  They  pat  up  something  of  this  kind  io  loeeeges. 
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Mr.  Skibdt.  Oil,  yes ;  bot  those  lozenges  contain  about  10  per  cent, 
of  licorice,  about  50  per  cent,  of  rice  floar  and  glucose^  sirups,  and 
lamp-black  for  color. 

Mr.  liBEDS.  This  pure  article  is  very  black,  you  will  notice,  but  still, 
don't  you  see,  it  is  tacky.  You  could  not  put  that  into  a  roll  of  lozenges. 
II  iDUSt  be  diluted  in  order  to  make  it  into  a  roll. 

Mr.  Skcddy.  That  tastes  nicely,  but  if  you  eat  too  much  it  is  apt  to 
loosen  the  bowels.  If  it  does,  we  make  another  article  that  will  coun- 
teract it,  extract  of  log- wood. 

Last  fall  I  was  in  Turkey,  and  I  saw  men  working  for  3  piasters  a 
di^ ;  and  out  there  the  word  ^*  piaster  "  does  not  have  the  value  attached 
to  it  that  we  put  upon  it  here  as  exchange.  They  have  copper  money 
there  whieh  tiiey  exobange.  BeaUy  a  piaster  is  worth  about  S  of  our 
cents.  They  use  their  own  valueless  copper  money.  So  that  their 
earnings  are  really  about  12  cents  a  day,  and  a  man  works  hard  fix>m 
daylight  to  dark  for  12  cents  a  day.  AH  he  eats  during  that  time  is 
what  he  takes  with  him  in  his  loose  blouse  or  shirt  tbatheputson  when 
he  starts  out  in  the  morning — a  loaf  of  brown  bread  and  a  litUe  piece  of 
stuff  aboat  as  big  as  your  fist  that  is  made  from  the  squeezing  out  of  the 
saccharine  matter  from  sugar-cane,  and  a  little  oil  mixed  with  it.  That 
is  all  they  eat  aHl  day  long.  We  can  not  compete  against  that  kind  of 
labor,  and  don't  want  to. 

The  following  papers  were  submitted  and  ordered  to  be  made  part  of 
the  record: 

UGOBIOB  PASTE. 

The  undersized,  repreeentiog  the  mauQfactnrers  of  licorice  paste  in  the  Uinited 
States  of  America,  bee  leave  to  state  that  it  is  with  grave  apprehension  that  they 
ootein  bill  H.  B.  9051,  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  April  2, 1888,  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  following  passages  in  connection  with  the 
article  which  they  manafactnre,  viz :  In  section  2,  page  9,  line  13,  ''  licorice  paste  or 
rolls,  4  cents  per  ponnd.''  We  most  earnestly  protest  against  this  rate,  bnt  in  so  do- 
ing we  wish  to  state  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  *'  tariflf  reform  " 
to  the  extent  of  free  raw  material  with  the  lowest  possible  protection  on  the  mana<^ 
ilM^tared  articles. 

In  the  tariff  bill  of  1883  the  duty  on  licorice  paste  was  reduced  from  10  to  7|  cents 
per  pound  upon  our  own  recommendation  and  -approval,  a  situation  which  was 
brought  about  largely  by  the  fosteriue  care  of  the  Government,  whereby  great  im- 
provemento  in  the  quality  and  cost  of  licorice  paste  had  been  made. 

This  prognrss  of  improvement  in  quality  and  the  reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture 
hsB  continued  to  that  extent  that  we  were  again  able,  as  in  1883,  to  come  forward 
and  recommend  a  reduction  fhnn  the  present  rate  of  74  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound ; 
tnd  in  making  this  statement  we  place  the  rate  at  the  lowest  point  possible,  assur- 
ing you  that  a  less  rate  of  duty  tlian  5  cents  per  pound  would,  act  the  present  time, 
cnpple  the  American  industry  and  check  any  possibility  for  future  impjrbvement ; 
and  any  legislation  crippling  the  industry  in  this  country  will  at  once  throw  the  busi- 
ness into  tne  hands  of  a  few  Turkish  and  English  capitalists,  thus  subjecting  the  oon« 
anmer  is  tliia  oo«ntiy  to  M  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  condition. 

XJOOBIOB  JX7XGB.    .  <  ■       , 

We  ftuiber  note  that  in  section  1,  page  4,  line  64,  licorice  juice  isplaoed  with  other 
artielea  in  the  fiee  list.  This  we  protest  against  very  strongly  for  this  most  excellent 
ressoui  vis:    There  is  no  such  article.    The  product  of  licorice  root  is  an  extract 

SDdneed  by  certain  proGesses  of  manufacture,  and  this  extract  is  usually  boiled 
wn  to  a  solid  state  and  called  paste,  as  it  can  not  very  well  be  transported  or  traded 
in  as  an  article  of  economic  or  commercial  use  in  any  other  form,  owing  to  deteriora- 
tisn;  and  we  believe  that  the  introduotion  of  the  term  '^  licorice  jnice^'  and  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  placed  thereon  heretofore,  was  the  opening  wedge  for  unlimited  frauds 
lagarding  the  real  and  practical  products  of  licorice. root  as  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe ;  and  we  further  believe  that  this  term  should  be  stricken  ^nt 
entinly  from  any  bill,  for  the  reason  that  an  article  that  does  not  exist  can  not  be 
ifflportMl,  unless  it  be  given  aa  a  nws\^  fgf  fome  other  article  for  the  purpose  of  dio* 
Modiiif  t||e  QoYpnimeni, 
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The  amoimtof  eftpitftl  «nd  Ubor  interested  in  the  mannfiMstniA  of  lieoriee  p— to 
ISfaEtoeonntiyiB  Terrlarffe,  the  indoetnr  heing  carried  on  in  six  States,  yia :  Uonn 
tien^  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania.  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 
■  With  the  ahove  fiiots  before  yon  we  tmst  and  believe  that  yon  will  see  that  the 
changes  suggested  are  made  in  the  present  bill,  H.  B.  9051,  belieying,  as  wa  do,  tiiat 
it  is  not  the  desire  of  any  member  of  Congress  to  do  that  which  wiU  iqjore  mij  in- 
dnslry  in  this  country,  and  especiallT  when  that  industry  is  frank  and  honest  encnigh 
to  aeqnissoe  in  and  xeeommend  a  lednctlon  to  the  lowest  point  possible  at  whieh 
they  an  enabled  to  liye. 

W.  W.  Skiddt, 
John  H.  Lbkds, 

HSKBY  N.  RlTTSNHOUSBy 

CsstfliaM. 


ICflas  «f  OhfisMMi  V9«,  sstibllthed  im.  BSBiifMtaMr  ef  t^bMoos,  Hm.  ni,7II^TH^ad1irN. 

Malm  street) 

St.  Louis,  JpHi  10,  ISSS. 

T#  tike  Jfisseari  JgqiresaalaWsw  la  CSsn^'eM,  WoBkingtan^  V,  C. : 

When  the  anestion  comas  np  on  the  change  of  tariff  on  licorice  mass  I  earnestly 
quest  that  it  De  lowered  to  not  less  than  5  cents  a  pound. 
Beapeetftilly, 

CHBI0TIAN 


WOBSS  OV  LlQOBTT  A  MTBBS  ToBACOO  CkK. 

8U  Lamt,  AprU  11,  ISKL 
A  tts  >dwaraWs  flU  Aaafort  aad  SepntmiaUwei  of  ike  State  of  Meeemri  im  Camgrem 

We  respectftilly  represent  that  we  are  tobacco  manufiictnrers,  and  that  the  tobaeeo 
manufiMturing  interest  in  your  state  is  yery  large.  We  haye  reliable  information 
that  it  is  the  mtention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  put  licorice  on  the  free 
Ust.  Such  action,  we  fear,  would  work  great  ii^ury  to  ns,  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
tobacco  interest  of  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  we  all  use  large  quantities 
of  licorice  In  the  manufacture  of  our  productL  and  we  are  informed,  and  haye  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  entire  duty  is  abolished  on  Ucorice  it  will  be  disastrous 
to  that  large  manufacturing  indnstiy  in  this  country.  We  desire  to  represent  farther, 
that  from  our  own  knowledse  and  long  use  of  our  domestic  licorice,  mannfactorea 
horn  Greek  or  Turkiiih  root,  is  frur  superior,  and  of  finer  quality,  than  that  now  pro- 
duced in  any  of  the  foreign  countries.  The  use  of  this  high-grade  licorice  has  enabled 
the  American  people  to  manufacture  an  article  of  tobacco  Uiat  is  not  equaled  in  any 
other  country.  We  deprecate  any  action  of  Consress  that  will  have  a  tenden^  to 
drive  us  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  foreign-made  liconce,  and  thereby  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  our  product.  We  suggest,  and  hope  the  same  bu^  be  consistent  with  your 
views,  that  you  extend  to  the  licorice  manufacturers  a  moderate  duty,  to  oreroome 
any  inequality  or  disadvantage  that  may  exist  in  freights,  or  labor,  or  any  other  un- 
fiivofabfe  obstacle. 

BespecAlhlly  mhrnitted. 

LuKurr  A  Mtbbs  Tobacco  Co. 


DBUmffOXD  TOBACCO  COMPABT, 

Mai  Xottlf^  Apra  1%  1886. 

lb  As  JUasralif  As  Aaafort  and  JgyresaalaWsw 

€f  ikeSMepf  JfltiSTl  im  Cemgrete  oeetmMei  s 

As  we  have  reliable  inlbnnation  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  put  licorioe  mass  on  the  fkee  list,  and  as  we  fear  such  action  will  work 
great  i^ury  to  ns,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  tobacco  interest  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  reason  we  all  use  large  quantities  of  domestic  mass  licorice  manufactured  fkom 
Greek  or  Turkidi  root,  which  is  far  superior  and  of  finer  quality  than  that  produced 
in  foreign  countries.  Deprecating  any  action  of  Congress  not  tending  toward  a  re- 
duction of  the  surplus  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  we  suggest,  inasmuch  as  the 
present  dut^  on  foreign  lioorioe  mass  is  prohibitory,  that  you  use  your  votes  and  in- 
llnenoe  to  naJataln  iSe  samsu  if  consis^9t  with  your  views. 

Vespeetfldlj  nahmittedt  _  «  ^ 

DBcmtovp  TdiiApoP  Q^ 
rerJ.N.P, 
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CAnjDr  T0BAOOO  OoMPAinr. 

Aim XMit,  4pHll%  18881 

UihelmtrmkU  ikt  SauOonmidlUgfrmmUMv^  in  ihe  (Mmgrmt  of  the  UnUtdSktim: 

We  mpaotfaUy  lepreaent  tbait  m  tobaeoo  mABofAotaren,  we  use  in  our  bubiew 
I  luge  UDoant  of  lioorioe  hums,  and  that  under  the  present  tariff  on  this  mass  or  es- 
Inetof  Uooziee  a  large  mano&otnring  indostry  lias  been  bnilt  np  in  the  United 
SUteg,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  laboring  people  who  are  thiis  engaged.  Be- 
side«i  we  get  a  soperior  article  to  that  obtained  from  abroad  before  its  mannfiictnrs 
VIS  understood  and  perfooted  in  this  country. 

Should  this  artUde  be  plaoed  on  the  ftee  list,  we  assume  that  1  it  would  driTC  our 
iMmie  prodaot  out  entiiefyy  drlTing  us  back  to  tiie  use  of  an  inlbrior  quality  made  in 
I  piiinltiTe  way,  in  the  countries  wheie  the  root  ia  jgro  wn. 
Tours^  iwpeetfaUyy 

CUna  TOBMOD  Co, 


^\. 


.  It  .<. 


COCOA  MATS  AND  MATTING. 

t 

FbidaY)  J^  13, 188& 
SKATBKEIT  OF  D.  J.  GUBBBH,  OF  BBOOKLYS,  T.  T. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Whom  do  yoa  reprnaent. 

tb.  OuBBBN.  I  repreaent  the  mana&ctaiers  and  workingmen  in  our 
indostiy. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  OUBBEN.  Cocoa  mats  and  cocoa  matting  indnstry. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Whom  do  yon  specifloilly  represent ;  the  work- 
ingmen or  the  manofactarers  t 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  The  workingmen.  I  am  president  of  the  Mat  Makeia^ 
Protective  Association  of  Brooklyn. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Bngaged  in  the  mann&otore  of  coooa  mats  and 
matting  t  * 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  members  have  you  in  yonr  association  f 

Mr.  Ottbben.  Abont  three  hundred. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  All  living  in  Brooklyn,  liT.  T.  t 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Yes,  all  living  in  Brooklyn. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  this  matting  made  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Yes,  there  is  some  made  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  and  some 
at  Somerville,  Mass.  I  believe  those  are  sdl  the  places  there  is  now,  ex- 
cept the  various  places  in  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn,  you  might  say,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  trade.    The  other  outside  places  are  small  aflbiis. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Oocoa  matting  is  now  on  the  free  list,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ottbben.  Ko;  it  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  think  that  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
oostt 

Mr.  Ottbben.  Oh,  dear^  no.  It  is  a  perfect  fierce.  There  are  ship- 
loads that  come  from  India  here  and  are  put  on  the  market,  while  onr 
go(Mls  must  remain  in  the  factory.  The  consequence  is  that  between  the 
native  convict  labor  system  and  the  coolie  labor  we  are  almost  on  the 
verge  of  ruin. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  matting  sold  in  this  coan- 
try  is  made  here! 

Mr.  OUBBEN.  I  should  judge  about  two- thirds  of  what  is  disposed  of 
in  the  markets  is  made  in  this  countr^. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  one- third  imported  t 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  That  is  about  as  close  as  1  can  put  itr— about  one-third 
of  the  mattings  pat  on  the  market  are  from  India. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  are  those  mats  made  oft 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Made  from  cocoa  fiber. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  any  samples  of  the  material  t 
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Mr,  COBBEN.  No,  sir;  I  did  uot  bring  any  of  that  along,  bat  the 
fiber  is  taken  from  the  oatside  shell  of  the  oocoanat.  It  is  pat  through 
a  process  by  taking  the  shell,  or  the  bark,  or  the  hard  snbstaoce,  and 
soaking  it  tor  a  long  period,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
months,  and  then  the  fiber  is  loose  from  the  bark,  and  it  is  then  span 
into  yam  and  the  yam  is  made  and  sent  to  this  conntry.  Bat  it  is  also 
made  for  the  manofactariDg  parposes  of  India;  labor  being  so  cheap 
there  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  patting  the  goods  on  oar,  market 
BDlesa  we  have  a  protective  tariff.  Labor  there  does  not  come  above 
10  cents  a  day;  some  grades  of  labor  are  as  low  as  3  cents  a  day. 

Senator  Albbioh.  i  think  yon  mast  be  mistaken  abont  the  propor- 
tion made  in  thia  country.  There  is  abont  a  million  dollars  worth  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  TmoLE.  Bat  that  is  not  all  cocoa  matting.  That  includes  Ohi« 
neee  matting. 

Senator  Albbich.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  it  is  not  all  made  here. 

Mr.  OUBBEN.  There  is  no  Chinese  matting  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  do  not  know  what  the  amounc  of  cocoa  mat- 
ting imported  would  be  t 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  Well,  really,  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  now. 
I  did  not  come  prepared  to  do  that.  I  did  not  think  that  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  rather  important  that  we  should  know  what 
proportion  of  the  American  market  you  have  now,  and  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  afford  you  any  protection. 

Mr.  GUBBSN.  Well,  sir,  it  is  but  jast  that  we  look  for  protection  as 
American  citizens.  We  do  our  part*  towards  the  support  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  and  all  we  ask  is  to  be  on  an  equality  widi  those  i>eople;  to 
bring  up  the  cost  of  their  goods  to  the  cost  of  our  production.  This  is 
but  fjEdr,  and  we  ask  no  more. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  many  people  are  there  engaged  in  that  in- 
dastryt 

Mr.  OUBBEN.  There  might  possibly  be  about  eight  hundred. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  tiie  whole  country  t 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  where  are  the  manufacturing  establishments  t 

Mr.  OlTBBBN.  The  manufacturing  center  is  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  There 
are  other  branches,  as  I  stated,  two  small  ones  in  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  have  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  GXTBBEN.  Yes ;  that  does  not  signify  anything,  though. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  does  this  matting  cost  in  India  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  A  piece  of  matting  would  cost  there,  including  labor 
and  material,  about  $9. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  mmiy  yards  t 

Mr.  OtTBBEN.  Fifty  yards,  1  yard  wide. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  18  cents  a  yard ;  and  you  ask  to  have  the 
rate  fixed  at  15  cents  a  square  yard! 

Mr.  GUBBEN.  Then  there  are  two  duties  to  be  paid  on  this  matting, 
and  freight.  Those  we  allow  them,  knowing  that  it  will  come  into  the 
eost  of  the  article.  We  allow  that  much,  tear  in  mind.  >  We  include 
that  in  those  figures  in  small  tyi)e  in  the  paper  I  have  submitted. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  want  the  cost  included.  I  want  what 
the  cost  is  in  India. 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  about  $9,  as  near  as  I  can 
get  at  it.  I  have  sent  for  the  items }  1  did  not  get  them  as  I  came  along, 
but  I  sent  for  them,  and  I  expect  them  here  to-morrow.  As  soon  as 
they  come  I  will  use  them,  if  necessary. 
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Senator  AIjDBIgh.  It  is  necessary  for  ns  to  know  something  about 
that  if  we  are  going  to  put  any  duty  on  it.  The  daty  is  imposed  on 
the  foreign  cost  in  India.  . 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Gentlemen,  the  mannf^tnrers  in  this  industry  have 
backed  up  the  article  by  their  firm  names. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  manufactorara 
have  done ;  it  is  a  qnestion  of  fact  we  want  to  get  at.  You  do  not  need 
any  indorsement  from  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Those  are  the  facts.  Large  firmSi  some  of  them  known 
the  country  over,  especially  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  certainly  would  not  pat 
their  names  to  an  article  that  they  were  in  doubt  about. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  think  that  the  foreign  cost  is  about  18  cents 
ayardt 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  about  $9  a  roll,  which 
would  be  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  you  want  15  cents  a  yard  duty  put  upon  itt 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  Fifteen  cents  duty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  almost  double  the  cost.  That  is  five  times 
as  much  duty  as  now. 

Mr.  CUBBEN.  You  must  allow  for  the  expense  of  coming  here. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  The  expense  of  coming  here  is  in  your  fiivor. 
When  you  speak  of  laying  it  down  in  our  market  at  18  cents  a  yard  yon 
mean  18  cents  a  square  yard. 

.Mr.  GuBBEN.  Fifteen  cents  a  square  yard  is  what  we  ask. 

Senator  Hisgook.  You  say  18  cents  a  square  yard  t 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  That  is  the  cost  in  India,  and  they  must  certainly  go 
to  this  extra  expense  before  they  can  reach  our  markets.  We  only  ask 
that  they  come  up  to  the  expense  of  our  cost  of  production  here,  cdlow- 
ing  them  this  extra  expense  of  freight  and  two  duties.  There  is  an 
export  duty  and  an  import  duty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  Chinese  matting  made  oft 

Mr.  GuBF^EN.  It  is  made  out  of  grass. 

Senator  HisooOK.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  what  you 
maket 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  All  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Senator  Hisgooe.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  twot 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  One  is  a  grass  and  the  other  is  a  fiber  from  thefroit 
of  a  tree. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  name  of  the  grass  t 

Mr.  GUBBEN.  I  conldn't  really  say,  gentlemen,  because  I  am  not  ^ 
miliar  with  that  industry. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Does  Ghinese  matting  compete  with  yours  t 

Mr.  GtTBBEN.  Not  in  that  line.  We  do  not  object  to  that  at  a]l.  We 
only  object  to  the  grade  of  matting  of  onr  own  goods  that  come  in.  We 
do  not  care  about  other  kinds  of  matting.  We  have  no  right  to  tonch 
them.  If  they  can  compete  with  ns  in  the  market  we  are  satisfied.  Bat 
on  onr  own  line  of  goods  we  ask  for  protection.  We  do  not  want  any 
advantage.  We  do  not  want  to  prohibit  goods  coming  in.  We  only 
want  a  protection  tiiat  will  bring  them  up  to  the  same  price  as  ours,  and 
then  let  the  manufacturers  do  their  own  part  of  profit  making. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Who  sells  this  Ghinese  matting  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  Most  of  the  furniture  and  house  furnishing  and  carpet 
houses. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  this  made  by  hand  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  Hand-made  in  India. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  is  it  made,  here  t 
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Mr.  GuBSEK.  By  hand ;  bat  we  have  got  improved  looma  Mioit  off 
it  is  made  by  looms. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Do  W.  &  J.  Sloane  make  it  t 

Mr.  CuBEEN,  Yes ;  and  the  Lawrenoe  Manofactaring  Oomj^y  also. 
Lynn  &  Pettit,  of  Philadelphia,  also  sell  it;  their  factory  is  in  Mount 
Holly,  17.  J.,  but  their  salesroom  is  in  Philadelphia  |  Frank  Greenland 
is  a  large  manofactnrer  in  Brooklyn ;  I  am  one  of  his  employes ;  James 
Sloane^  Sons  have  their  factory  in  West  Farms. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Who  is  the  largest  mannfactnrer  of  itt 

Mr.  CuBBBN.  The  largest  manafactorer  of  it  has  got  some  dealings 
with  the  importers  of  it,  and  would  not  sign  that  doooment. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Who  is  he  t 

Mr.  Otjbben.  Joseph  Wild. 

Senator  AiJ)BiGH.  Where  is  he  t 

Mr.  Ggbben.  82  Thomas  street,  Kew  York, 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  large  a  manufacturer  is  Sloane  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  Sloane  and  Greenland  are  both  large  manofiictareflnii 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  they  import  also  t 

HiLr.  GuBBEN.  No,  sir^  there  is  no  firm  imports  except  Wild,  and 
then  he  does  not  import.  The  importer  has  some  connection  wim  his 
boose,  and  his  house  is  not  in  favor  of  the  importation  of  goods  being 
stopped^  because  there  is  more  profit  in  the  importation  of  tike  goods 
than  he  could  make  by  running  his  factory  in  Brooklyn.  His  &ctory 
for  the  last  five  years  has  been  running  on  short  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  has  been  importing  these  goods  and  putting  them  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  allowing  his  own  factory  to  remain  idle  or  run  on  short  time, 
sifflply  because  there  was  a  larger  profit  in  the  importation. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  does  this  cocoa  matting  s^  for  in  this 
market  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  In  the  neighborhood  of  60  cents,  wholesale  price;  there 
are  different  grades,  of  course,  that  vary. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  say  it  costs  18  cents  a  yard  in  India  and  4 
oeDts  duties ;  that  is  22  cents;  they  must  make  a  pretty  good  profit  in 
fiellint:  it  at  wholesale  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  The  cost  of  production  is  pretty  steep  here.  There  is  a 
gre^t  deal  of  labor  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  it.  The  manujGEict- 
orers  themselves  are  almost  now  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  our  native  convict  labor  system. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Heret 

Mr.  GuABEN.  Here. 

Senator  Aldbigq.  It  is  made  in  prisons^  is  itt 

Mr.  GxTBBEN.  It  is  made  in  Allegheny  Gounty,  Pa.,  in  the  western 
penitentiary ;  made  largely ;  and  they  get  it  Into  the  market  at  any 
price  in  order  to  cut  out  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  duty  would  not  help  you  any  as  to  competi- 
tiOD  from  that  source  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  It  would  help  us  to  some  extent.  It  would  protect  us 
fit>m  the  India  goods,  and  let  us  do  our  own  fighting  against  Hie  con- 
vict labor  system  here.  We  are  now  endeavoring  to  get  a  bill  through 
the  House  which  will  afford  us  some  protection.  I  hope,  when  it  comes 
to  the  Senate,  you  will  treat  us  furly. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Of  course  we  understand  that. 

Hr.  Gtjbbeiy.  I  did  not  come  fully  prepared  to  give  you  the  items 
yoQ  asked  for. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yon  have  stated  it  all  right.  The  only  trouble  we 
bave  is  to  define  it  in  some  way  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  this  Chinese 
matting. 
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''  IG^.  OxTBBmi.  Ttm  oao  not  bara  it  defined  in  any  other  way  than  it 
is  defined  in  this  paper.  The  Ghinese  matting  is  a  matting  made  firom 
grass,  and  the  other  is  made  firom  cocoa  fiber. 

Senator  Hisoocte.  Yon  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Sloane's  coming 
heret 

Mr.  OtTBBEN.  Kone  wliatever. 

Senator  Hisoook.  He  will  simply  fortify  yon. 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  He  sanctions  my  coming  here,  bnt  there  are  two  other 
firms  that  do  not. 

BMa(K>r  HiBOOOx:.  He  is  friendly  to  yon  in  this  matter! 

Mr.  OUBBBH .  Gertainly.    Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  for  yon  f 

Senator  HiscocK.  No ;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr,  Onnen  submitted  the  following : 

JUI.T  10, 168B. 

Dbab  8m:  We  are  in  thoroaeh  mnpathy  with  the  ICaC  Makers'  Protectire  Aaw- 
elation  in  their  efliort  to  hare  the  doty  a^joeted,  that  their  labor  may  be  protected 
ftom  nneoaal  oompetition  with  the  ooolie  labor  of  India  and  the  conyiot  labor  of 
Europe.  The  present  daty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  does  not  equalize  the  cost  of 
Ibreign  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  country  engaged  in  our  industry ,  and  for  several 
vears  our  factories  haye  been  running  on  half  lime,  not  having  a  market  for  our  fall 
production. 

The  annex  schedule  shows  the  relative  cost  of  cocoa  mats  and  cocoa  matting  made 
have  and  in  India»  and  from  this  exhibit  you  will  see  that  it  takes  a  specific  duty  of 
10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  to  pUoe 
American  labor  and  capital  on  a  par  with  foreign.  We  therefore  hope  you  will  use 
every  effort  to  have  the  tariff  bill  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  a  speeifie  duty  of  10 
asots  per  square  foot  on  mats  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  made  wholly 
av  in  part  of  oocoa  yam,  or  cocoa  fiber,  or  rattan;  and  that  cocoa  yam,  cocoa  fiber, 
and  i»ttan  remain  on  the  free  list. 
Yonrs^  very  respectfhlly, 

W.  &  J.  Sloans,  New  Toric. 

Wakefdsld  Rattan  Co.,  Boston. 

Ltnn  &  Pettit,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  Greenland,  Brooklyn. 
^  Jambs  Sloane's  Sons,  West  Farms. 

Lawrence  MANUVACTUBiMa  Oo.,  Kew  Toik. 

AbMMI  fftoiviRtf  esaiparaliM  coit  of  eoeoa  maU  and  coeoa  wuMm§  ««k  ktre  mud  la 
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LINSEED  AND  LINSEED-OIL. 

Fbidat,  Jul/if  13y  1S8S. 

■otes  of  a  hearing  of  X  A.  DEAH,  of  X  A.  Dean  &  Co.,  Vew  York,  K.  S. 
CXILOATE,  of  fhe  Aflantie  White  Lead  and  Idneeed  (Ml  Company  of  Sev 
York,  and  GEOBOE  A.  THAYER,  of  Camphell  &  Thayer,  Vew  York  City. 

Mr.  DsAN.  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  by  Mr.  Beaman,  Mr.  Evarts^s  son-in-law.  It 
covers  the  ground,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  read  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  you  read  it 

Mr.  Dean  read  as  foUows : 

Ofviob  or  Eyartb,  Ghoatb  A,  Bbaxak, 

No.  52  Waix  Btbuet. 
Nem  York,  Jume  81, 1868. 

DxAB  Snt:  Yoa  wiU  remember  that  yesterday  I  had  a  ahort  conference  with  yoa  in 
xefbrenoe  to  the  proyinons  in  the  proposed  turiff  bill  as  to  duties  on  Unseed  and 
Unseed-on.  Under  the  existing  tariff  the  dnty  is  as  follows :  Linseed,  90  cents  per 
bnshel;  linseed-oil,  S5  cents  per  gallon. 

A  bnshel  of  the  avera^  imported  seed  produces,  say,  abont  2^  gallons  of  oiL  The 
dnty  on  2^  gallons  of  oil,  nnder  the  existing  tanfi^  would  be,  say^  62^  cents.  The 
duty  on  the  seed  that  produces  this  oil  would  be  20  cents,  and  the  difference  between 
20  cents  and  62^  cents,  namely,  42}  cents,  would  be  tl^e  protection  on  24  gallons  of  oil, 
which  would  amount  to  about  18  cents  per  gaUon.  Formerly  the  linseed-oil  mannfact- 
nrers  were  further  protected  by  a  drawback  allowance  on  the  cakes  of  about  5  cents 
per  bushel.  This  drawback  clause  was  left  out  of  the  last  tariff  Now,  the  manu- 
focturers  I  represent^  namely,  Messrs.  Campbell  A  Thayer,  and  other  mannfaotoierB 
on  the  sea-'Coast,  are  in  this  position :  they  nave  built  manufiictories  invoMng  large 
amounts  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  people,  both  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  on  the  basis  of  an  average  protection,  say,  or  18  cent  per  gal- 
lon. Your  proposed  tariff  bill  fixes  the  duty  as  follows:  lanseed,  ftee;  linned-oU» 
10  cents  per  gallon. 

This  was  a  change  in  the  tariff  made  on  the  principle  of  free  raw  material  and  what 
you  considered  a  proper  duty  on  the  manuflMtured  article.  My  clients  woidd  make 
no  special  opposition  to  free  seed,  but  in  their  opinion  this  reduction  of  the  tariff  oo  ' 
the  manufjActured  article  from  16  cents  a  gallon,  in  effect,  to  lu  cents  a  gidlon  was  too 
much,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  linseed-oil  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
are  under  considerable  permanent  disadvantage  as  compwed  with  linseed-oil  manu- 
fiacturers  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  comparatively  small 
market  in  the  United  States  for  linseed-cake,  the  principal  bi-product  of  the  linseed- 
oil  manufacturer.  A  bnshel  of  seed  will  produce  from  36  to  40  pounds  of  cake.  This 
cake  is  used  in  England  and  in  Europe  largely  for  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  soch 
use  has  not  become  at  all  general  in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  there- 
fore of  the  linseed-cake  mm  all  mills  and  all  the  cake  from  sea-port  mUls  is  shipped 
to  foreign  countries  for  market. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  our  manufacturers  at  the  sea-coast,  in  competition  with  tbe 
EnffUsh  manufacturer  who  receives  his  seed  free,  must  pay  the  cost  of  transporti^on  to 
theUnited  States,  and  then  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  cake  from  the  United 
states  back  to  England.  This  amounts  to  about  12^  cents  per  budiel  on  an  average,  or 
what  would  be  equal  to  aboot  5  cents  per  gallon  on  oil ;  so  that,  in  considering  what 
protection  the  American  manufacturer  should  have  on  oil,  youshould  take  5  cents  per 
gallon  frx>m  whatever  protection  you  sive  him  before  you  get  him  at  all  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  English  manufacturer.    For  instance,  if  your  tariff  bill  provides  te  free 
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WMl  aad  a  duty  of  10  cfl^nts  a  gallon  on  oil,  it  is  really  only  a  proteotion  to  the  Amer- 
iean  mann&ctnrer  of  6  cents  a  gaXon  on  oil.  To  the  gentlemen  that  I  represent 
this  reduction  practically  of  the  protection  that  they  now  have  of  18  cents  to  10  cents 
is  iJto^tlier  too  great,  and  it  is  very  donbtfal  if  they  can  carry  on  business  at  all  in 
the  Onited  States  on  this  basis,  though  they  might  do  so  nuder  certain  conditions  of 
the  market. 

We  learn  further  that'it  is  proposed  to  change  your  proposed  tariff  bill  by  making 
the  duty  as  follows:  Linseed,  20  cents  per  bnshel.    Linseed-oil,  15  cents  per  gallon. 

Sack  a  provision  wonld  be  certainlv  ruinous  to  the  sea-coast  rail  Is,  and  would  result, 
as  I  am  informed  by  m^  clients,  in  closing  them  up,  for  the  lollowing  reasons :  The 
daty  on  3|  gallons  of  oil  which  is  obtained  from  a  bushel  Of  seed,  would  be  37^  cents; 
deduct  from  37^  cents  the  duty  on  the  seed,  namely,  20  cents,  and  you  have  a  pro- 
tection of  17^  cents  on  3^  gallons  of  oil,  which  would  be  equal  to  about  6  cents  a  gal- 
lon; dednct  from  these  Scents  a  callon  the 5  cents  a  gallon  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  the  advantage  which  the  Eng[lish  manufacturer  has  over  the  American 
mannfactoTcr  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  freight  on  the  seed  and  the  cost  of  friight  on 
the  cake,  and  you  have  a  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  2^  cents  a  giJlon, 
ss  compared  with  IB  cents  a  gallon  under  the  esisiinj^  tariff. 

Of  ooiiTse,  this  is  outside  of  all  <j[ue8tion8  of  cost  oi  labor  in  the  United  States  and 
of  all  other  facts,  and  a  mere  consideration  of  the  figures  I  no^  present  to  you  must 
aatisfy  yon  that  such  a  proposed  duty  wonld  be  ruinous  to  tho  soa^coast  linseed-oil 
manulaotarers.  Certainly  it  must  be  apparent  to  you  further  that  such  a  reduction 
would  be  contrary  to  what  I  assume  to  oe,  in  your  opinion,  all  proper  basis  of  tariff 
reform.  This  nroposed  change  would  leave  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  as  it  is,  at 
'390  cents  a  bnsnel,  and  then  would  reduce  the  duty  on  tho  man4»factured  goods  to 
such  a  low  point  as  to  ruin  the  manufacturer.  Whatever  change  you  do  make  in 
these  linseed  and  linseed-oil  provisions  of  thb  tariff,  whether  you  put  linseed  on  as 
free  and  linseed-oil  at,  say,  10  or  15  cents  a  gallon,  or  whether  you  put  the  seed  at  20 
cents  and  the  oil  at  25  cents  a  gallon,  you  should  always  preserve  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  duty  on  raw  material  and  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  which 
has  been  observed  in  former  tariffs,  and  upon  the  reliance  in  which  the  large  linseed- 
oil  manafacturing  establishments  on  the  coast  have^  been  built  up.  Keep  up  this 
proportion  in  whatever  reductions  you  may  make,  and  my  clients  will  take  care  of 
their  business,  but  do  not  destroy  these  proportions,  and  above  all,  do  not  keep  op 
the  hig^  duty  on  the  raw  material,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  duty  on  the 
maBufactured  goods,  so  that  the  English  oil  will  come  in.  The  result  of  this  will  be 
not  only  destruction  to  my  clients,  but  to  the  seed  growing  parties  alsp,  for  if  the 
Boglidi  oil  can  come  into  this  market,  then  there  can  be  no  sale  for  the  flaxseed*  or 
Unseed,  grown  here. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

G.  C.  Bbaxan. 

Hon.  BooxR  Q.  Mills,  Esq., 

WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Dean.  We  did  not  intend  to  bring  this  to  jon  at  first,  bnt  it 
seems  so  concise  a  statement  that  we  conclnded  we  wonld  do  so. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  yon  wan^;  is  to  leave  the  law  as  it  is  t 

Mr.  Dsi^N.  Yes :  it  is  not  snch  great  protection.  Euglish  oil  is  within 
2  cents  a  gallon  oi  the  same  price  as  onr  oil  to-day,  so  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  export  high-priced  oil.  The  advance  this  year  is  be^ 
eaase  of  short  crops. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  yon,  or  any  one  of  these  gentlemen,  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  linseed-oil  tmstt 

Mr.  Dkan.  None  of  ns  are. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  linseedoil  mann&ctnrers 
of  the  United  States  are  in  this  tmstt 

Mr.  OoLGATB.  I  should  think  abont  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Bast 
tre  in  the  trust  t 

Mr.  GoLaATE.  I  should  say  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  mannfjaot- 
uers  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  tmstt 

Mr.  GoLOATB.  I  should  think  abont  the  same  capacity;  ^bout  tbxM* 
fourths  in  the  West,  and  about  one-fifth  in  the  Sastt 

UffTmJM*  I  should  think  not. 
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Mr.  OoiiOATB.  Speaking  of  prioes- 


Senator  Aij>bioh.  I  mean  the  capacity  of  prodnotaon  of  oil  itself. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  The  very  largest  man  in  the  West  is  oat  of  tEe  trust 

Senatoi;  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  total  prodaotioii  of  the 
United  States  is  produced  by  concerns  who  are  in  the  trost,  in  yo« 
opinion? 

Mr.  Colgate.  I  should  say  about  60  per  cent,  at  a  rough  guess. 

Mr.  Dean.  I  was  going  to  say  five-eighths  myself 

Senator  Hisoooh:.  Five-eighths  of  the  capacity  t 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes;  or  a  little  more. 

Mr.  GaLGATE.  We  three  iare  the  largest  producers  of  linseed-oil  in 
thecoontiy. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Does  there  exist  such  a  competition  between  man- 
ufacturers  who  are  not  members  of  the  trust  and  the  mannftctui^rs 
who  are  members  of  the  trust  as  to  secure  reasonable  prices  for  tiie  oil  1 

Mr.  OoLGATE.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Dbak.  We  can  all  three  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  There  is  no  such  control  of  prices  in  the  oonntiy 
as  to  give  to  th^  members  of  the  trust  a  monopoly  t 

Mr.  GOLGATE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Thaybb.  They  can  not. 

Mr.  GoiiGATE.  The  strongest  mills  and  richest  mills  are  out  of  the 
trust,  almost  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Deait.  Kellogg  &  Miller,  of  Amsterdam,  and  two  in  Boflblo,  aod 
three  in  New  York,  are  large  mills  that  are  already  out,  even  in  the  one 
State  of  New  York.  So  that  I  think  that  my  estimate  of  five-eighths  is 
about  right. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  trust  is  neither  able  to  control  prices  nor  the 
production  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Thatbb.  That  is  true.    Of  course  there  is  a  strife. 

Mr.  GoLGATE.  They  have  nothing  like  the  power  that  is  generally 
supposed. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  asking.  There  have 
been  statements  made  in  the  House  that  the  linseed-oil  trust  did  control 
both  the  production  and  prices. 

Mr.  Dean.  They  control  neither.  Persons  familiar  with  the  mana- 
fiactnre  know  that  that  is  very  difficult  to  do.  It  does  not  eater  into  it 
at  all,  so  fiff  as  we  know.  We  have  a  perfectly  open  maricet.  There  is 
one  fact  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  littlo--if  it  were  not  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  there  would  be  no  call  for  the  growth  of  any  linseed 
in  this  country.    There  is  no  use  for  tiie  seed  except  to  make  the  oiL 

Senator  Hisoock.  I  suppose  the  tariff  on  flaxiseed  will  not  be  it- 
dneedatall. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  We  shall  probably  retain  Uiepiesentdaty  on  boCh. 

Mr.  Thaybb.  Keep  oil  as  it  is. 

Senator  Aij>bi0H.  We  probably  ahalL 
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TAGGERS'  IRON. 

Tbidat,  Jf»/y  13^  188& 
BIACEMEVT  07  JAMES  W.  KEVSBTT, 

Of  ik9  Ketuett  Lalk  Company,  of  Newport^  JB.  J. 

Senator  Audbioh.  Too  have  submitted  to  the  saberaimittee  yon 
written  statement  and  that  will  be  pot  in.    Have  yon  anything  else  to 
say  in  addition  to  that  t    If  so,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
.  Mr.  Ebnsbtt.  All  I  bavf)  to  say  I  think  is  contained  in  that,  Senator^ 

Senator  Aij>bich.  Yon  think  that  contains  all  yon  desire  to  state  t 

Mr.  Kensbtt.  I  think  it  is  all  covered  by  that  statement. 

Senator  Aij>bich.  All  right.    We  will  investigate  the  subjeet. 

The  following  is  the  statement  above  referred  to : 

ib  A«4lmate  Ovmmimo  of  Way9  tmd  MeamB,  the  Oopitot,  Waakmgton,  D,  C, : 

BXADINGS  ON  TABin*  BBDUGTIOH. 

Tsriff  reform  needed  for  tbe  removal  of  the  present  duty  on  nombersdO  and  31 
l)lAck  tajggers'  iron  pnt  op  in  boxes  or  bandies  or  not,  as  also  on  nnmbers  30  and  31 
taxis'  iron  pickled  or  eleaned  by  add  or  any  other  material  or  process  and  oold- 

Tbe  above-named  materials  form  the  basis  of  and  is  the  raw  material  npon  which 
is  deposited  the  necessary  amonnt  of  tin  requisite  to  form  a  ooyeringnpon  the  snrfkces 
of  lliis  light  iron;  hence  the  prodnet  becomes  the  well-known  article  of  oommeroe, 
"  tin  ^  or -teme  plate,  or  in  terms  known  to  trade  as  '*  sheet  tin/' 

The  following  returns  give  the  latest  data  of  the  tariff  oil  taggers'  iron,  copied  fton^ 
ilie  GoTemment^port  of  1887 : 

Tsggen^lron,  put  np  in  boxes  or  buddies  or  not : 

Nos.80aBd31:  Rates  of  duty,  30  per  cent;  quantities,  6,415|689  ponnds:  valaesi 
|139,W.40;  dntiesy  141,907.72 ;  ad  yalorem  rate  of  duty,  t30. 

Tsflwers'  iron,  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or  any  other  material  or  process  imd  cold- 

Nos.  30  and  31 :  Bates  of  duty  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  30  per  cent;  quantities, 
154,220 pounds;  values,  $5,494.00;  duties,  $2,033.75;  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  $39.18. 

J^fUy  ooUectedj  amoll.— These  returus  show  the  quantities  imported  and  the  values, 
and  with  it  the  duties  upon  such  material,  the  amount  of  whion  will  necessarily  ap- 
pear to  be  very  small,  indeed ;  and  if  the  expenses  to  the  Qovemment  for  such  col- 
lected duties  were  known  and  deducted  therefrom,  these  figures  would  be  materially 
reduced.  Therefore,  the  trifling  apparent  diminution  by  a  ''  ftee  duty"  upon  these 
epeoial  sheet  numbers  of  light  iron  and  the  qnalitjr  of  the  material  would  inspire 
eommeroial  enterprise,  advance  labor,  and  stimulate  invention  in  many  directions. 

Um$  of  Udo  nuoirial, — ^The  uses  to  which  thede  particular  taggers'  iron,  numbers  30 
and  31  of  each  grade  before  stated,  have  been  applied  is  as  a  covering  for  ladies' 
tnmks  for  traveung  purposes,  etc.,  and  some  varied  small  appliances,  vu,  for  metal 
lanterns,  etc.  But  fashion  and  plans  change,  and  now,  in  place  of  iron  for  covcuring 
tniDks,  etc.,  painted  cloth  and  leather  skin  paper  are  substituted  to  a  considerable 
deme. 

Tki$  brand  of  iron  not  man^faotured  in  the  United  States, — ^The  comparative  insiffuifl- 
esQoe  of  demand  for  these  quoted  numbers  30  and  31  of  these  brands  of  taggers^iron 
in  this  country  barely  influence  or  detract  from  the  iron  industry  of  our  United  Btatea, 
fbce  that  quality  of  iron  is  not  now  manufactured  and.  can  Qot  De,  at  present,  a  paying 
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■oaroe  of  profit  to  the  lion  interests  and  little  or  no  benefit  comparatiYely  in  the  labor 
market.  If  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  mannfactore  these  grades  of  iron,  there- 
fore it  is  now  given  np.  The  reasons  are,  that  a  long  experience  to  prodnce  each 
■heet  of  a  uniform  thickness  and  the  disastrous  losses  to  toe  manufacturers  from  re- 
peated inequalities  of  thickness  destroy  his  trade,  and  combined  with  which  is  the 
fiMt  that  the  skilled  workmen  so  employed  have  required  a  wage  beyond  a  paying 
profit  to  the  iron  master ;  hence,  the  manufacture  of  these  special  grades  marked  No. 
1  and  2  in  the  Goyemment  report  are  entirely  given  up  in  this  country,  and  depend- 
ence for  supply  is  upon  foreign  production. 

Should  he  odmUted  duty  free.— 'The  lelazation  of  present  duties  upon  sheet  tin,  ae  pro- 
posed bv  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  at  Washington,  D.  C,  could  lie  advan- 
tageously extended  to  these  special  light  irons  used  in  the  manufaoture  of  tin  sheet 
numbers  90  and  31,  of  the  two  before  specified  grades  of  taggers'  iron  and  shoolii  bt» 
admitted  duty  &ee,  since  these  brands  are,  and  will  be.  needed  for  experimental  oees, 
and  later  on,  to  attain  successful  manipulation  for  nome-developing  tinning  pro- 

BedueiUm  of  dmtjf  aUogetker  a  general  advantage. — As  an  instance  where  the  ose  of 
these  tageenr  irons  may  be  utilized  for  the  extension  of  commerce  in  this  country 
through  tne  creation  of  new  industries,  one  in  particular  may  be  named,  now  ready 
f6r  the  market,  but  retarded  by  the  present  duty,  viz :  A  verv  simple  and  saccesafnlly 
tried  metallio  material  for  preventing  the  rapid  spread  of  fire  in  and  throaffhont  ^ 
houses,  mills,  fiftotories,  etc.,  thereby  the  means  to  save  life  and  property  from  the  de- 
stroyer, fire. 

To  effect  this  purpose  with  mechanical  prociseness,  these  even  thicknesses  of  aheet- 
iron  and  high  quality  taggers^  iron  products  marked  Ko.  1  and  2  in  the  Government's 
report  on  tariff  duties,  might,  as  the  raw  material,  be  utilized  with  greater  advan- 
ti^  in  its  manufaoture,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  article  and  to  extend  its  osefnl- 
ness  for  the  good  of  all  the  present  daty  should  be  taken  off  from  these  raw  ma- 
terials. "  taggers'  irons  on  the  Nos.  30  and  31 "  as  before  mentioned ;  thus  will  it  be- 
come the  means  for  increasing  the  use  of  a  public  necessitv.  On  the  contrary,  if  im- 
perfect and  irregular  thicknesses  of  sheets  of  light  iron  of  a  low  grade  be  attempted 
m  manufactures,  either  for  tinning  purposes  or  ror  the  before-named  new  pnwnction 
to  save  life  and  propertv,  or  in  anv  other  broad  invention,  application,  disastrous 
eonsequences  can  but  follow  and  the  public  interest  must  suffer  thereby  by  a  con- 
tinuation  of  present  dutv  on  Nos.  30  and  31,  taggers'  iron,  on  each  designated  quality 
of  black  and  pickled  and  cold-rolled  iron  of  the  tagger  brands. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jambs  W.  Kbnbext, 

jxewporif  ic  i. 

• 

P.  8. — ^The  effiact  of  removal  of  duties  on  these,  before-named  raw  materials  would 
perhaps  result  in  the  only  apparent  practical  way  for  settling  the  conflicting,  inter- 
pretations of  classification,  now  ffoveming  the  oollection  of  dutiee  upon  these  im- 
ported irons,  Nos.  30  and  31,  of  the  two  cuwses  stated,  in  contradistinction  to  similar 
numbers  of  steel.  Hence  every  manufacturer  abroad  should  be  obliged  to  forward 
with  the  biU  of  lading  for  the  United  States  €k>vemm«it  a  certificate  duly  authenti- 
cated that  the  matenal  sold  by  him  and  intended  for  sh^^ent  to  the  United  States 
in  anjandidl  porta  therein  is  inm  and  not  steaL     Snoh  eertifioate  to  be  filed  and 
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Satubdat,  July  14,  1888. 
8IAXEMEHT  07  A.  G.  JEVHIVGS,  OF  A.  0.  ISSSTSQA  &  SOHS. 

Mr.  Jennings  sabmitted  the  following : 

Ifroipoged  basis  of  duties  on  cotton  laces,  and  cotton  lace  goods  of  every  de- 
scription. 

On  all  fine  cotton  laces  with  figared  work,  gimping,  or  thick  thread 
work  of  every  name  and  description,  whether  made  by  hand  or  made  in 
whole  or  part  by  machinery,  and  of  which  the  material  of  chief  weight 
is  cotton,  and  in  the  making  of  which  cotton  yarns  as  fine  as  Ko.  80 
and  upwards  (regular  standard)  have  entered  or  been  used,  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  the  same  if  made  of  Unen  thread  or  flax,  60  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

(Names  of  some  of  the  hand-made  laces  indnded  in  the  first  para- 
graph: Dnchesse  point,  Bretonne  point,  Brussels  point,  Irish  point, 
Honiton  point,  point  d'Alengon,  point  Yenioe,  Brebrant,  crochet,  tor- 
choD,  Valenciennes,  point  plat,  point  d'Anglaise,  Ooraline,  and  many 
others.) 

On  lace  curtains  and  all  other  styles  and  kinds  of  lace  goods,  whether 
iigured  or  plain,  of  every  name  and  description  made  of  cotton,  and  on 
aU  embroideries  made  of  cotton,' linen,  or  flax,  50  pei  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  cotton  yarns  in  cop  skeins  or  hanks,  or  on  warp  beams,  un- 
bleached, to  be  used  in  makinglaces  or  for  weaving  purposes,  25  to  30  per 
cent,  ad  vidorem.  The  same  bleached,  dyed,  or  colored,  5  per  cent,  addi- 
tional. 

MsMOBANDUM :  Owlug  to  the  great  disparity  of  value  in  cotton  and 
linen  laces  per  pound,  ranging  as  they  do  from  $2  to  $1,000  and  over 
per  pound,  and  from  20  cents  to  $40  and  over  per  square  yard,  ad  va- 
lorem rather  than  specific  duties  are  best  adapted  to  cotton  and  linen 
laoe.    In  silk  laces  ordinarily  there  \b  not  this  great  disparity  of  value. 

SOHEDITLB  L. — SILK  AND  SILK  LACE  GOODS. 

(1)  On  all  laces,  including  lace  nets,  edgings,  insertions,  and  broad 
laoB  goods;  plain,  figured,  or  embroidered ;  black,  white,  or  colored; 
made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  weight, 
t4  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(2)  On  all  laces,  including  lace  nets,  edgings,  insertions,  and  broad 
lace  goods;  plain,  figured,  or  embroidered ;  black,  white,  or  colored ;  con- 
taioing  25  x)er  cent.,  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  weight  of  silk, 
$2.50  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(3^  On  all  silk  laces,  known  or  sold  as  hand-made  laces,  and  of  which 
huid-made  work  is  of  chief  value,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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(4)  On  all  gloves  and  mitts,  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  weight,  $4  per  ponnd  and  15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

(5)  On  all  gloves  and  mitts,  made  partly  of  silk,  when  the  silk  con- 
taiued  is'  not  over  20  per  cent  in  weight,  $2  per  ponnd  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  • 

(6)  On  all  silk  hosiery,  including  socks^  stockings,  shirts,  andershirts, 
pants,  or  drawers,  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  weight,  $2.50  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(7)  On  allsilk  hosiery,  including  socks,  stockings,  shirts,  andershirta, 
pants,  or  drawers,  made  partly  of  silk,  when  the  silk  contained  is  not 
the  component  material  of  chief  weight,  (1.75  per  ponnd  and  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

^8)  On  all  silk  laces,  or  silk  lace  goods,  not  herein  enumerated  or  pro- 
viaed  for,  irrespective  of  their  uses,  when  the  component  material  of 
chief  value  or  weight  is  silk,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(9)  On  all  laces  or  lace  goods,  not  herein  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  made  partly  of  silk,  and  of  which  silk  is  not  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  or  weight,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbio?.  Ton  have  submitted  to  us  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  duties  on  silk  and  cotton  laces.  Have  you  anything  further  to 
suggest  in  regard  to  that  matter  f 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  day  after  I  wrote  to  you  I  saw  Mr.  Uiohaidson, 
vice-president  of  our  silk  association;  I  have  been  a  director  of  the 
American  Silk  Association  for  several  years ;  he  stated  that  he  had 
seen  you,  and  he  suggested  that  you  should  put  silk  laces  at  00  per 
cent. ;  that  is  what  it  used  to  be. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  that  answer  your  ideas ;  would  that  rate 
be  satisfactory  to  you  f 

Mr.  Jennings.  Provided  the  duty  was  collected. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  do  not  collect  the  duties,  you  know. 

Mr.  Jennings,  I  know.  Thei'e  is  nothing  undervalued  so  much  as 
lacep. 

Senator  Hisoook:.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  make  the  dnt^  specific, 
do  youl 

Mr.  Jennings.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  Treasury  Department  says  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  Mr:  Kent,  one  of  the  apprais- 
ers, died  last  year,  and  in  his  life-time  he  objected  to  it  very  much.  We 
can  pass  laces  through  the  custom-house  right  straight  along,  if  they 
were  put  on  the  scales,  at  just  what  the  raw  silk  would  oost  Baw  silk 
is  worth  $5  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  this  revision  we  can  hardly  take  up  any  con- 
troverted question.  We  can  not  undertake  to  decide  between  the  Treas- 
niy  Department  and  yourself  about  any  controverted  question  of  that 
sort.  We  wanted  to  confer  with  you  as  to  whether  Mr.  Bichardson's 
proposed  rate  would  be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  you ;  whether  the 
duty  proposed  by  him  would  be  sufficient,  if  it  was  honestly  collected, 
to  enable  you  to  make  the  goods  here. 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  many  respects  60  per  cent,  would  operate  more 
equally  than  it  would  if  it  were  a  specific  rate.  Mr.  BandaU  suggested 
that  we  should  make  it  both  specific  and  ad  valorem,  and  I  had  that  in 
that  schedule  that  I  sent  to  you.  .  As  it  is  now  the  customhouse  officials 
are  all  under  the  influence  of  the  importers.  As  Mr.  Fairchild  stated 
in  his  report,  75  per  cent,  of  the  silk  goods  are  from  the  other  side,  and 
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\hvy  do  all  the  false  swearing  and  false  invoicing  on  the  other  side. 
Tbej  will  pass  them  right  straight  throagh.  I  am  in  this  business  of 
making  laces,  and  have  been  for  twenty  years,  and  know  that  I  have 
1100,000  worth  of  machinery  lying  idle  that  I  paid  £900  for  in  England, 
besides  45  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  What  have  yon  to  say  aboat  cotton  laces  f 

Mr.  JsNKiNOS  (showing  samples).  These  are  some  of  the  silk  laces 
that  I  make ;  I  make  all  kinds  of  trimmings.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  nndervaloation  in  oor  goods,  and  there  is  no  living  at  all  in 
ooDseqaenoe  of  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  relation  to  cotton 
laoest 

Mr.  JsNNiKGts.  Yes ;  I  will  only  take  two  or  three  minutes  for  that. 
What  I  woald  like  to  have  included  with  laces  is  all  these  silk  mitts  and 
gloves,  I  make  all  these  [referring  to  samples].  I  have  three  or  four 
handred  girls  in  my  business.  This  is  a  very  important  business.  It 
will  bring  lots  of  money  to  our  country. 

Senator  Aij>bigh.  The  language  that  we  propose  to  use  in  our  bill, 
'Maces,  embroideries,  insertings,  trimmings,  lace  window  curtains,  and 
wearing  apparel  of  every  description,"  would  cover  that,  would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Tingle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Alf  silk  mitts  and  gloves,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
ought  to  be  60  per  cent.,  with  the  others ;  that  is  very  important. 

In  regard  to  this  cotton-lace  business  I  will  only  say  a  few  words. 
Bat  I  would  like  you  to  understand  that  it  is  a  very  important  business. 
England  has  £10,000,000  and  more,  and  France  and  Germany  have 
large  amounts  of  money  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  Duchesse, 
flonitoD,  Valenciennes  laces,  while  there  is  not  a  yard  of  it  made  in  this 
country.    The  duty  has  been  35  and  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Thirty  and  40. 

Mr.  Jbnninos.  These  goods  are  undervalued  just  like  silk. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  kind  of  cotton  laces  do  you  make  here  t 

Mr.  Jennings.  There  is  no  cotton  lace  made  in  this  country.  There 
was  a  concern  started  at  Williams  Bridge,  just  above  New  York,  to 
make  cotton-lace  curtains,  but  they  failed  this  last  year  simply  because 
the  English  could  send  in  curtains  cheaper.  There  [referring  to  sam- 
ple] is  a  very  fine  yarn  made  out  of  sea-island  cotton.  There  is  none 
of  tnat  made  in  this  country.  That  is  the  yarn  that  is  used  for  making 
this  cotton  lace.  It  is  combed  instead  of  spun.  If  we  could  only  make 
laces  in  this  country  we  could  soon  have  a  great  demand  for  yarns.  The 
yams  that  are  use<l  in  looms  do  not  need  to  be  twisted  much,  but  for 
oor  laces  we  want  the  yarn  twisted  twice  as  many  turns  as  they  have. 
If  you  could  put  these  nice  cotton  laces  at  60  per  cent,  it  would  start  a 
business  that  would  be  worth  millions  to  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  should  make  them  50  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  would  be  better  than  it  is  now,  and  it  is  what 
we  have  really  asked,  although  I  don't  like  to  go  against  IS'ew  England 
men.  I  asked  Mr.  Hayes  in  1883  if  he  would  not  try  to  have  these  fine 
yams  made  out  of  sea-island  cotton  put  a  little  lower,  but  there  was 
never  anything  done.  That  pays  50  per  cent.  There  is  no  charge  of 
undervaluation  in  regard  to  these  English  yarns.  They  could  detect 
me  at  once  if  I  undervalued,  because  there  is  a  market  price  in  Man- 
chester. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  What  is  the  number  of  these  yarns! 

Mr.  Jennings.  One  is  140,  the  other  is  180 ;  but  sometimes  we  use 
over  200.    We  do  not  make.cotton  yarns  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Why  do  you  thiuk  they  are  not  made  here  T 

Mr.  Jennings.  A  few  years  ago,  I  tried  to  buy  cotton  yam  as  low  as 
17  or  18,  bat  there  is  none  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  are  entirely  mistaken  abont  that. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Perhaps  in  the  last  few  years  they  have  got  an  to 
100. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  too;  they  make  np  to 
200. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Then  they  mast  have  got  oat  some  new  machinery. 
We  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  this.  The  English  climate  being  so 
moist«  is  better  adapted  for  it,  it  is  said. 

Senator  HisoooK  (to  Mr;  Whitman).  What  do  yoa  say  aboat  pat- 
ting cotton  laces  np  to  50  per  cent.?  Is  there  any  of  it  made  here  prac- 
tically T 

Mr.  Whitman.  Very  little  as  fine  as  that  [referring  to  sample]. 
There  is  no  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  I  had  a  dat^  on  that  lace  we  coald  make  a  market 
for  all  the  nice  yams. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  the  daty  onght  to  be  raised.  They  are  arti- 
cles of  Inxary. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  propose  to  pat  a  spedflc  rate  open  Hamburg 
edgings,  and  all  that,  of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  better  than  it  is  now.  We  coold  ose  all  tiiese 
Ane  cotton  yams  in  making  window  curtains.  If  they  were  pot  up  that 
woald  be  a  great  help,  although  I  am  not  in  that  business.  If  it  was 
pat  ap  to  even  50  cents  it  woald  help. 

Senator  Hiscooe.  Suppose  yoa  shoald  have  on  all  your  laces  a  pro- 
tection of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  above  the  material  that  yoa  osel 

Mr.  Jenning^s.  That  would  not  answer  altogether,  ))ecause  the  silk 
yarns  we  propose  to  go  in  at  30  per  cent. 

Senator  HisooOK.  I  am  talking  about  cottcm. 

Mr.  Jennings.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  the  lace  it  will  make  a  denuyicl 
for  the  fine  yams  and  for  a  Uttle  more  twist  to  them. 


COCOA  MATS  AND  COCOA  MATTING. 

SATUBDAT,  J%ly  14,  188a 
BTATEMSHT  07  J.  S.  HALE, 

f^rom  the  hau$e  of  W,  ^  J.  Sloane  tf  New  York, 

Senator  A1.DBIOH.  We  would  like  to  know  whether  we  can  describe 
GUoa  matting  safficiently  to  be  able  to  pat  it  on  the  free  list  without 
iDetading  oUier  kinds  of  matting. 

Mr.  Halb.  I  shoald  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about 
that.  It  IB  made  of  China  straw,  that  is,  a  straw  that  can  not  be  grown 
in  this  eonntry ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Ohina ;  it  is  harvested  like  a  hay  crop 
or  any  similar  crop. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  There  has  none  been  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Halb.  There  was  an  attempt  made  in  Rhode  Island  or  somewhere, 
but  they  had  to  import  fixe  straw  from  China,  and  it  did  not  prove  to  be 
a  Boooess.  There  was  an  importation  this  last  year  of  235,000  rolls. 
Tbe  valuation  of  that  would  be  about  $6  a  roll,  or  $1,500,000;  the  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  on  that  would  be  about  $300,000.  The  importation  iVom 
the  Ist  of  July  up  to  the  last  of  Jane  this  year  was  235,000  rolls.  The 
straw  grows  like  grass.  Every  straw  that  is  used  in  this  matting  is 
split  by  hand. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Is  it  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Indian  matting  t 

Mr.  Halb.  No,  sir ;  the  Indian  matting  is  made  of  cocoa-nut  fiber. 

Senator  Axdrigh.  But  are  they  put  to  the  same  use  T 

Mr.  Halb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Auobioh.  If  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  would  it  interfere 
with  any  other  production  f 

Mr.  Halb.  No,  sir ;  that  is  an  article  that  could  be  brought  in  IVee 
of  duty  and  not  interfere  with  anybody  else.  It  would  make  very  little 
difference  to  us  whether  the  duty  was  on  that  or  not.  It  would  make 
it  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  of  course. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  language  wonld  you  suggest— China  mat- 
ting! 

Mr.  Halb.  China  matting. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  You  do  not  want  to  let  any  other  matting  in. 
How  is  it  known  commercially  t 

Mr.  Halb,  Straw  matting  or  China  matting.  ^<  Matting  made  from 
China  straw  or  split  straw^  would  cover  it.  There  is  some  matting 
oomes  from  Japan,  made  of  round  straw.  But  it  is  pulpy.  This  China 
straw,  being  split,  is  more  dry  and  has  more  body. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  might  say  China  or  split  straw,  or  China 
straw  split 

Senator  Hisoook.  Suppose  we  should  say  matting  ftom  straw,  split 
or  otherwise,  commercially  known  as  China  or  straw  matting  t 

Mr.  Halb.  There  is  no  other  matting  like  it  made  or  produced  in  any 
country  by  machinery  or  hand. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Straw  matting  commercially  known  as  China  mat- 
tingt 

Mr.  Hale.  Then  you  would  not  cover  theOhina  matting.  There  are 
perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  rolls  come  from  Japan  ^yearly.  We 
want  to  let  that  in  free. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  it  all  known  as  Ohina  matting  T 

Mr.  Hale.  It  is  all  known  as  straw  matting.  If  you  call  it  straw 
matting  that  would  let  in  that  which  comes  from  Japan  as  well  as 
Ghina. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  might  let  in  other  kinds  of  straw  matting. 

Mr.  TiCHENOB.  That  might  let  in  material  for  making  baskets. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Suppose  we  say  straw  floor  matting  or  floor  ma^ 
ting  made  from  straw,  such  as  is  commercially  known  as  Ohina  mat- 
ting. 

Mr.  TiOHENOB. '  I  think  that  would  admit  Japanese  matting. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  would  reduce  the  revenue  about  1^00,000. 

Mr.  Hale.  On  this  matter  of  cocoa  matting  we  would  like  to  have 
the  tariff  increased  some  way,  because  as  it  is  at  present  there  is  hardly 
any  protection  whatever.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  that  circular.  (Re- 
ferring to  circular  dated  July  10, 1888,  submitted  by  D.  J.  Gurren,  signed 
by  W.  J.  Sloane  &  Oo.  and  others,  and  heretofore  printed.) 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes,  a  gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday  pre- 
sented that  to  us. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  have  given  you  the  facts  to  show  how  we  arrive  at  thoee 
figures. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Ton  want  a  specific  duty  on  cocoa  matting? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  10  cents  a  square  foot  on  that,  inasmuch  as  they  vary 
in  size,  and  15  cents  a  square  yard  on  the  matting.  Oocoa  matting  that 
costs  $4  a  roll  to  weave  in  this  country  can  be  woven  in  India  for  35 
cents  for  the  whole  roll :  that  is  a  big  difference. 

Senator  Hisgogk.    what  proportion  is  manufactured  in  this  country  9 

Mr.  Hale.  I  should  think  two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  consumptioD 
is  made  here  now.  We  are  suffering  now  considerably  from  the  con- 
vict labor  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and  it  is  a  question  of  only 
a  short  time,  I  think,  when  we  wUl  have  to  stop  business.  The  duty 
was  taken  off  the  raw  material  in  1869, 1  think,  which  enabled  us  to 
compete  with  the  convict-made  goods  of  England,  and  we  shut  those 
out  almost  entirely,  and  hence  we  have  had  the  market  until  the  oon- 
vict-labor  business  here  has  come  up,  and  this  India  matting. 

Senator  Hisgoge.    How  would  .you  describe  thatt 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  cocoa  matting  made  of  oocoa  fiber  or  ooizjwnn  ,* 
that  is  a  Hindoo  name  signifying  to  tie. 

Senator  Hisgohe.  That  description  would  cover  it  t 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  you  will  see  from  our  schedule  there  that  it  would 
take  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  on  door-mats  and  15  cents  a  square 
yard  on  this  matting  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  Labor. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  How  much  increase  would  that  be  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  A  pretty  large  increase. 

Mr.  Hale.  A  pretty  big  increase.  You  see  the  duty  now  is  20  per 
cent.  It  would  be  very  nearly  35  or  40  per  cent,  increase  to  bring  it 
up  to  an  equality  with  the  India  goods. 

S^iator  Aldbigh.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  to  tiie 
consumer! 

Mr.  Hale.  .  Increase  of  cost  on  the  India  goods  T 

Senator  ALdbigh.  Ajiy  goods,  yes ;  India  or  any  other. 

Mr.  Hale.  It  would  not  increase  the  cos  t  of  our  goods  at  alL    It  would 
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giiuply  shat  them  oat ;  it  would  enable  as  to  ran  our  factories,  which 
are  aow  ranning  on  about  half  time. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  On  your  present  prices  what.would  45  per  cent,  be 
ia  speciAc  rates  t 

Mr.  Hale.  The  present  rate,  20  per  cent.,  is  78  cents  on  this  one  [re- 
ferring to  sample],  and  45  per  cent,  would  be  $1.46.  When  I  said  45 
per  cent.,  that  would  be  in  SMddition  to  the  20  per  cent,  that  is  on  now,  to 
bring  it  up  to  eqaalize  tbe  Indian  labor.  An  ad  valorem  4uty  of  45  per 
ceDt.  would  not  do  it.    Forty-five  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  would  do  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Forty-five  per  cent,  would  not  be  any  better  than 
now. 

Mr.  Hale.  Oh,  yes :  it  would  be  better. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  thinic  it  would  enable  you  to  continue 
the  bnsiness  here  t 

Mr.  Hale.  I  do  not  believe  it  would,  because  it  would  not  shut  out 
the  Indian  goods. 

Senator  Albbioh.  We  will  take  that  into  consideration.  We  have 
all  the  facts  now,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  making  of 
Utese  things  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Hale.  About  700  or  800  people. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  many  at  any  time  f 

Mr.  Hale.  When  we  are  working  as  in  the  last  year  or  two,  I  sup- 
pose the  number  has  been  cut  down  to  400  people,  on  account  of  the 
manoflMtiire  in  the'  Western  penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  requires  no  particular  skill,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  it  requires  considerable  skill.  It  requires  no  pecul- 
iar knowledge  particularly,  but  just  skilled  workmen.  Most  of  our 
workmen  are  young  men  who  have  learned  the  business  and  grown  up 
in  it ;  it  is  their  livelihood.  The  convict-labor  competition  has  hurt  us 
a  great  deaL  The  house  that  imports  these  Indian  goods  a  great  deal 
is  also  a  manufacturer.  They  stopped  their  works  here  and  imported. 
Before  that  they  Imported  a  limited  quantity,  but  now  they  import  al- 
tomther. 

Senator  Hisgqgk.  Why  did  not  other  people  import  f 

Mr.  Halb.  They  have  had  a  factory  in  Kew  York  for  some  time.  We 
have  either  got  to  settle  the  convict-labor  question  or  go  to  India. 
lAere  would  be  more  profit  in  doing  the  work  there  than  here. 
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STATEMEVT  OF  DE.  H.  U.  BAKER. 

Expert  in  aniline  oolore  and  dyes,  New  York  custom  house. 

Senator  Alpbigh.  Mr.  Baker,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  any  sag- 
gestions  which  you  may  make  generally  in  regard  to  the  chemical  sched- 
ule, and  then  we  want  to  examine  yon  specially  witli  regard  to  the  duties 
on  coal-tar  products,  aniline  dyes,  and  the  other  coal-tar  products  not 
colors.  We  have  some  specific  rates  on  paints  and  colors  which  are 
suggested  and  recommended  by  the  paint  and  color  manufacturers.  I 
do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  them 
or  not.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  yon  think  about  those  rates. 
We  propose  to  change  the  description  in  regard  to  bone-black.  Have 
yon  any  suggestions  t 

Mr.  Bakbb.  This  strikes  me  for  the  dutiable  list  as  being  very  judi- 
cious. There  are  one  or  two  articles  like  blues,  such  as  Berlin,  Prnssian, 
Chinese,  and  all  others,  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  dry  or  gronnd 
in  water  or  oil,  6  cents  per  pound — I  should  think  that  was  a  little  high, 
but  if  the  paint  men  propose  it  I  should  assume  they  ought  to  know. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  propose  it  and  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  They  are  quite  variable,  according  to  quality.  Some- 
times a  blue  will  hardly  be  worth  importing,  it  is  so  adulterated  or  at- 
tenuated ;  I  do  not  know  what  object  an  importer  can  have  in  bringing 
it  in. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  yon  any  other  suggestions  to  make  in 
regard  to  other  articles  outside  of  the  provisions  in  regard  to  coaltsr 
products,  as  to  changes  which  should  be  made  either  in  tlie  phraseology 
or  rates  of  duty  as  we  have  them  in  this  proposition  t 

Mr.  Baceb.  No,  sir ;  unless  it  be  in  connection  with  the  coal-tar 
products. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  That  is  what  we  want  to  ask  you  about,  specially. 
I  mean  as  to  the  other  chemicals. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  No,  sir 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  think  the  language  is  all  right  and  the  rates 
are  all  right! 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Now,  in  regard  to  paragraph  No.  37  of  memoran- 
dum No.  2,  coal-tar  dyes  and  products,  I  think  the  language  we  have 
here  was  suggested  by  you  to  the  Department,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Something  similar  to  it ;  yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  this  exactly  your  suggestion  f 

Mr.  Bakbb.  I  think  I  discussed  this  matter  with  OoL  Tichenor,  and 
we  agreed  upon  something  substantially  like  this. 
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Seuator  Aldbioh.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  under  this 
phraseology  as  yoa  have  it  certain  products  of  coal»tar,  namely,  the 
acidn,  and  salts,  and  bases,  or  chemical  componnds  of  coal-tar,  would 
be  dutiable  as  colors  when  under  the  present  law  they  are  dutiable  at 
a  less  rate. 

Mr.  Bakes.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  true  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes.' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  To  what  extent  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  Department's 
decision  and  the  decisions  after  trials  in  court.  Bosolic  acid  is  not  an 
acid,  but  it  is  commercially  known  as  such.  It  comes  in  free.  That  is 
an  instance  in  point. '  Under  this  provision  it  would  be  dutiable. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  other  acids  are  there  of  that  kind  T 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Bosolic  acid  is  a  dye-stuff  and  so  is  picric  acid. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  are  brought  in  under  decisions  of  the  Treas- 
aiy  Department. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Or  under  rulings  of  the  courts  after  trials.  I  do  not 
koow  whether  or  not  there  are  any  of  those  cases  on  appeal  to  the 
Sapreme  Court.  I  think  that  the  Department  has  acquiesced  in  the 
result  of  the  trials  in  court. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  only  speak  for  myself,  but  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  add  to  the  dutiable  list  any  of  these  acids  that  are  now  free,  and  we 
want  to  know  exactly  what  additions  we  are  making,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  the  dutiable  list  by  this  change  of  phraseology. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  If  yon  have  picric  acid  specially  enumerated  here  im 
connection  with  rosolic  acid  and  compounds  of  that  kind,  they  are  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.'  We  have  not  put  them  down.  If  we  are  going  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  colors  that  are  dutiable  we  want  to  understand 
irbat  we  are  doing.  What  objection  have  you  to  the  law  as  it  now 
stauds  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  undervaluations  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  If  a  man  is  disposed  to  do  so,  he  can  isolate  a  great 
number  of  these  colors  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  from  their  com- 
binations with  an  alkali  and  leave  them  as  acids.  They  are  acids,  and 
very  strong.  They  are  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  and  he  can  bring 
tbem  in  as  acids  for  mechanical  and  chemical  purposes  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  which  includes  every  idea  which  yon  can  entertain.  There 
are  suits  now  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  involve  that  very 
question. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  The  question  whether  we  desire  to  make  those 
acids  dutiable,  of  course,  is  one  for  the  committee  to  determine. 

Senator  GLisooOK.  Your  idea  is  that  unless  they  are  named  they  can 
be  broDght  in  as  acids  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  acid  colors  can  be  brought  in.  But  here  in  your 
provision  in  the  law  you  have  made  a  concession  for  all  that  by  making 
a  reduction  in  your  rates,  which  is  a  very  sensible  and  reasonable  re- 
duction. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Some  purchasers  say  that  on  some  kinds  of  colors 
there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  will  be  on  those  that  do  not  pay  any  duty  now. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  mean  that  exactly,  but  on  some  of  the 
lower  grades  of  aniline  colors. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  would  be  true  in  regard  to  these  scarlets  and 
what  are  known  as  azoe  colors,  which  are  sold  for  about  30  cents  a 
poopd. 
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Senator  AlwuOB.  We  ai?e  not  only  increasing  the  rate  on  those,  bat 
we  are^  as  I  nnderstand  you,  increasing  very  largely  or  to  aoonsideralde 
extent  the  nnmber  of  articles  that  are  now  dutiable  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes.  .  Still  it  is  a  very  jnst  and  wise  thing  to  do,  acoord* 
ing  to  my  understanding,  because  these  men  who  are  straggling  to 
carry  on  business  can  not  compete  on  these  azoe  colors  with  those  people 
abroiad. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  colors  do  you  understand  aie  made  in 
this  country  at  this  time  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Probably  12  to  14  different  colors,  and  many  of  those  be- 
long to  the  same  class,  what  we  call  azoe  colors. 

Senator  Axj>bioh.  They  stated  to  us  the  other  day,  I  think,  that  they 
were  making  but  two  colors. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  the  firm  at  Albany,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  gentleman  who  made  that  statement  said  that 
bis  firm  was  the  largest  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  guess  they  have  got  the  largest  capital  invested,  but 
whether  they  produce  as  many  goods  as  HoUiday  I  should  doubt. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  proportion  of  aniline 
dyes  used  in  this  country  which  are  manufactured  here  t 

Mr.  Baker.  A  very  rude  idea.  I  should  think  in  the  neighborhood 
of  10  per  cent,  of  them  are  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  that  90  per  cent,  are  imported;  and  if  we 
should  use  this  phraseology  we  would  largely  increase  the  list  of  duti- 
able colors.  How  largely  t  What  is  your  idea  about  the  proportion 
which  now  comes  in  as  acids  which  would  be  made  dutiable  under  this 
provision  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  probability  is  that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
colors  are  azoe  colors. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  mean  that  How  large  a  proportion  do 
these  coal-tar  products  which  now  come  in  free  as  acids  bear  to  the 
whole  proportion  of  importation  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  should  not  think  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  would  think  90  per  cent  came  in  as  color  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  you  think  three-fourths  of  thet  importatious 
are  azoe  colors,  which  are  low-priced  colors  t 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Yes;  and  this  rate  consequently  increases  the  duty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  that  this  provision,  as  we  have  it,  would  in- 
crease the  duty  on  three-fourths  of  the  importations  t 

Mr.  Bakbb.-  On  all  the  low-priced  colors. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  would  add  one-tenth  of  products  which  are 
not  now  dutiable  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  speaking  of  it  in  bounds,  but  in  money— dollars  and 
cents — ^it  would  be  very  different. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How^  in  dollars  and  cents  t 

Mr.  Bakbb.  I  should  think  5  per  cent,  would  be  the  amount  of  the 
acids. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  retain  the  present  language,  then,  it  would 
not  let  in  probably  more  than  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  importa- 
tion t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Your  question  suggests  an  improvement  to  me.  Whether 
it  can  be  wrought  into  the  structure  there  as  it  now  stands  I  do  not 
know.  My  suggestion  is  a  less  rate  per  pound  on  all  colors  under  such 
a  foreign  market  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  maximum  limit  of  assoe  colors  t 
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Ifr.  Baxeb.  They  are  from  30  to  45  cents  per  poimd.    Some  of  Qiem 
will  go  as  high  as  50  cents. 

Senator  Hisoock.  How  is  the  manofiactare  in  this  conntry,  as  com^ 
pared  with  w^at  it  was  several  years  agot 

Mr.  Baser.  It  is  very  vacillating :  it  increases  for  a  time  and  then 
sabsides ;  it  is  dae  possibly  to  want  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  one 
direction  and  to  skill  in  another,  as  well  as  to  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing  in  the  open  market  what  you  have  provided  for  here  as  being  free. 
A  man  necessarily  wants  to  go  into  the  making  of  all  these  articles 
here. 
Senator  Hisoooe.  Suppose  we  maintain  the  duty  as  it  was  in  1883  f 
Mr.  Baeieb.  I  think  it  would  be  some  protection,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  increase  in  manufifteture  would  oocar  unless  you  make  these 
articles  free,  some  of  which  now  pay  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  amount  of  domestic  production  in  1883  under 
that  rate  was  not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  it  is  now  t 
Mr.  Baebb.  'No;  probably  not  so  great. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  That  is  one  of  the  peculiar  things  about  it  —that 
with  the  reduction  of  duty  they  have  still  maintained  it. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  They  have  maintained  a  very  precarious  exist- 
ence, though. 

Mr.  TiOBLBNOB.  They  have  their  plants  established*.    What  is  the 
proportion  of  azoe  colors  to  the  others  f 

Mr.  Baesb.  Probably  about  40  per  cent,  in  value  of  all  the  aniline 
colors.    These  pei*centages  are  rude  guesses. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  the  lowest  color  that 
is  imported  f 
Mr.  Baeeb.  Thirty  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  less  than 
that! 
Mr.  Baeeb.  They  may  occasionally  bring  a  poorer  quality  in  at  28b 
Senator  Hisooge.  What  is  the  protection  on  thatt 
Senator  Axdbioh.  Fifty- two  per  cent,  and  now  it  is  thirty-five. 
Senator  Hisooge.  What  are  the  whole  importations  of  aniline  dyes  t 
Mr.  TiCHENOB.  About  a  million  and  a  half,  I  think. 
Senator  Hisgooe.  What  proportion  of  the  product  is  exported  from 
this  country  t 

Mr.  Baeeb.  Fully  10  per  cent.    Anthracine  goes  abroad  to,  be  made 
into  alizarine,  and  comes  back  again  as  alizarine. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  importations  were  1,540,000  pounds,  paying  a 
duty  of  $539,000.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  all  these  products  valued 
at  35  cents  a  pound  or  less  should  pay  10  cents  a  pound.  That  would 
give  them  35  per  cent,  on  goods  valued  at  just  35  cents,  which  would 
give  them  a  very  much  larger  rate  than  that  on  all  lower  grades  if  they, 
should  undertake  to  undervalue  them^  and  all  goods  valued  above 
Bhoold  pay  10  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That  would 
coyer  the  low  grade  of  colors.  That  would  be  largely  increasing  by 
this  bill,  which  I  dislike  to  do.  We  propose  to  give  to  these  people, 
free  of  duty,  to  improve  their  present  condition,  all  the  coal-tar  products 
which  now  pay  ^0  per  cent  duty,  which  they  use  in  their  manufacture. 
That  will  certainly  improve  their  condition  very  greatly,  I  should  judge. 
ICr.  Baeeb.  It  will  result  in  importing  the  skill  from  the  other  side 
in  order  to  begin  down  on  the  bed-rock  and  build  these  things  up  from 
lihe  bottom.  We  have  not  had  experience  in  making  such  articles  as 
naphthol.  We  can  do  it  in  the  laboratory,  but  to  compete  with  these 
people  in  Europe,  we  are  very*  much  behind  the  times. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Yoq  can  easily  distinguish  the  azoe  colbrft  fiom 
the  other  colors,  can  yon  not  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Large  numbers  of  them.  They  make  some  I  have  never 
seen.  They  are  all  the  time  making  new  ones.  It  is  a  very  difflcolt 
matter  for  a  man  to  say  the  sonrce  of  a  substance  and  the  processes  it 
has  passed  through.  The  importers  and  manufacturers  are  fierce  com- 
petitors with  each  other,  and  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  they  nec- 
essarily join  with  the  Oovernment  in  making  all  their  cofdpetitorB  do 
their  duty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  dead-oil,  pitch,  or  benzole  now  im- 
ported T 

Mr.  Bakeb.  There  is  some  pitch  imported. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Pitch  that  is  made  from  coal-tar,  or  natural  pitch  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Both. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Under  the  bill,  that  is  now  on  the  tree  listj  is  it 
nott 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  and  the  other  is  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  some  coal-tar  pitch  imported,  yon  sayt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 
.  Senator  Aldbioh.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Not  large  amounts;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  sufficient  information  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  a  removal  of  duty  upon  all  coal-tar  products,  such  as  dead  oil 
and  pitch,  would  injure  any  American  industry  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  only  party  that  could  possibly  be  interested'  in  it 
are  the  tar  distillers,  and  they  can  do  that  work  about  as  cheap  as  they 
can  abroad  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Their  products  are  sold  about  as  low  as  they  are 
abroad,  are  they  not  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes ;  the  benzole  is  exported  from  here.  There  is  great 
iifficulty  in  disposing  of  the  dead  oil  here.  It  is  used  larjgely  Ibr  ob- 
taining napthaline.  The  napthaline  is  frozen  out  of  it,  and  that  is  em- 
ployed in  making  napthaline  colors.  But  a  great  proportion  (rf  it  is 
used  in  glass-houses,  what  they  call  glowriehole. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  let  in  free  all  the  coal- 
tar  products  which  are  used  by  these  aniline  color  manufacturers,  and 
which  will  not  compete  with  any  American  manu£Eicturer.  The  coal- 
tar  distillers  claim  that  they  ought  to  have  a  duty  upon  pitch,  dead  oil, 
and  some  other  products  which  they  make.  If  it  were  not  ibr  that  we 
should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  putting  all  the  cosd-tar  products  not 
colors  or  dyes  and  not  acids  of  colors  or  dyes  upon  the  free  list;  but 
we  have  no  definite  Information  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  com- 
petition on  those  products  which  are  not  used  by  the  aniline  manufact- 
urers. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  There  would  be  some  foreign  competition.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  American  distiller  would  be  that  it  keeps  his  price  up.  The 
other  party  have  to  do  the  same  thing  if  they  pay  the  duty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  think  the  American  manufacturers  would 
have  the  American  market  anyhow  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  A  better  one  than  they  would  have  if  they  had  to  com- 
pete against  a  foreign  market. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  expressing  the  dif- 
ferent products  that  we  want  to  make  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  aniline 
manufacturers.  They  sent  us  a  list  of  fifty  or  sixty  names,  and  one  of 
them  said  that  only  included  a  portion  of  the  products  which  should  be 
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pat  apon  tha  fne  list,  and  that  it  did  not  iaclade  any  new  prodoetB 
which  were  discovered  from  coal-tar. 

Hr.  Baker.  That  ia  tme. 

Mr.  TioHEHOB.  What  are  thej  asing  here  that  they  ooald  not  get 
abroad  t 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  asing  tolaidine  and  syloidine. 

Mr.  TloHENOB.   Those  are  named. 

Senator  Aldbigb.  We  have  received  a  list  of  fifty  or  sixty  colors 
firom  Mr.  Hudson.  He  says  he  wanta  to  enlarge  the  manafactare  in  this 
coanby.     I  will  snbmit  that  list  to  yon. 

Mr.  Baker  (after  looking  at  the  list).  If  they  are  going  into  making 
other  colors  they  can  put  in  diphenylamine  for  the  bine,  and  phenyldi- 
aUne  for  brown. 

Hr.  TicHENOs.  Do  we  import  anything  like  creosote  oill 

Hr.  Baeeb.  Tea. 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  Do  we  export  iti 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Very  little. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yon  see  any  objection  to  onr  fixing  this  sched- 
ale  so  as  to  leave  a  duty  upon  those  prodacts  of  coal-tar,  the  dead  oil 
and  pitch,  and  letting  the  other  coal-tar  prodacts  which  are  not  ena- 
merated  in  paragraph  7  come  in  freet  • 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  tbiuk  it  might  be  a  protection  to  the  small  people  in 
Nflw  York. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  name  all  these  things 
in  the  free  list.  We  cuold  not  nndertake  to  tell  whether  that  incladea 
alt  the  materials  that  those  people  ought  to  have  or  not. 

Hr.  Bakeb.  Probably  I  could  write  formulEB  for  the  next  several 
fears  that  are  not  named  here,  starting  with  either  one  of  these  named 
in  bis  list.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  provide  for  all  these  things,  for 
many  of  the  aniline  coIotb  can  be  made  from  other  sources  without  going 
ioto  coal-lar.  From  the  benzole  yea  can  make  every  one  of  those  that  are 
named  here  without  using  coal-tar  products  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  the  substance  be  the  same  chemically  1 

Hr,  Bakeb.  Precisely. 

Senator  AxDBicH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  other  products  of  an- 
tbnicineT 

Hr.  Bakeb.  Alizarine  orange  and  the  anthraciue  blue  are  the  only 
colors  of  much  importance  at  present.  Authracine  blue  is  a  very  snb- 
Btuntial  color,  very  permanent  to  light  and  under  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkalies,  but  it  is  a  little  violet  in  its  hue ;  still  It  answers  as  a  very 
large  substitute  for-iudigo. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  is  made  from  alizarine,  is  it  1 

Hr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  ALDBIOH.  Because  alizarine  is  free  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
tbis  should  also  be  free  under  the  similitude  clause. 

Hr.  Bakeb.  If  in  some  of  thosecases  they  had  appealed  on  the  ground 
of  similitude,  I  think  they  would  have  won. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Similitude  to  an  article  already  on  the  free  list  1 

Mr.  BAkbb.  Yes ;  if  some  time  yon  conld  give  me  a  s<!Uedule  and 
^ve  me  time  to  think  the  matter  over  I  might  give  you  some  sugges- 
tions. 

SenatM  Aldbioh.  All  right.  Yon  can  take  a  schedule ;  take  it  with 
joa,  and  give  na  the  reBull  at  yonr  earliest  oonvenienoe. 
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Monday,  July  16, 1888. 
OOHniVUATIOH  OF  STATEMENT  OF  DB.  E.  M.  BAKER. 

Mr.  Baebb.  I  find  all  the  paragraphs  f^om  1  to  16  (memoraDda  2)  to 
be  unobjectionable.  Paragraph  16  is  neutralized  or  nallified  by  the 
concluding  phrase,  which  is  repeated  in  paragraph  111  of  the  free  list, 
because  neithet  16  of  dutiable  list  nor  111  of  free  list  contains  any  other 
than  generic  enumerations.  They  are  not  specifically  enumerated  in 
eitberone.  That  concluding  phrase  <*  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  ^  does  not  mean  anything  in  that  connection  where 
the  two  sections  contain  it.  We  have  now  some  cases  in  court  pending 
where  in  the  free  list  it  says  ^<  acids  not  otherwise  proi^ided  for,"  and 
*< coal-tar  preparations  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  which  are  dutiable; 
and  the  lawyers  claim  that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  raised  by  the  inser- 
tion of  those  phrases  in  those  clauses  throws  the  case  to  the  benefit  of 
importer. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  One  of  these  .paragraphs  refers  to  drags  which 
have  not  been  advanced  in  value  by  refining  or  grinding,  and  the  otiier 
refers  to  drugs  which  have  been  advanced- in  value  by  refining  or  grind- 
ing: the  first  paragraph  is  on  the  free  list  and  the  other  is  upon  tiie 
dutiable  list  at  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  if  any  of  these  flowers  or  fibers 
are  provided  for  elsewhere  in  another  condition  than  as  drugs  they 
are  not  affected  by  either  of  these  paragraphs.  These  are  only  intended 
to  apply  to  these  various  articles  in  condition  for  what  might  be  techni- 
cally known  as  drugs ;  that  is,  to  be  used  for  some  mechanical  or  chem- 
ical purpose.  That  is  the  intention  of  the  law,  as  seems  to  me  to  be 
plainly  indicated.  We  have  changed  the  phraseology  so  as  to  have 
this  apply  solely  to  drugs ;  that  is,  these  various  articles  prepared  for 
use  in  chemical  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  I  think  that  the  ad- 
vance by  grinding  is  sufficiently  explicit.  • 

Mr.  Bakeb.  1  think  so,  too ;  taking  that  view  of  it. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  does  that  change  it  from  the  way  it  is  now  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  put  it  in  the  phrase  ^^  drugs,  such  as," 
so  that  it  will  apply  only  to  these  various  vegetables,  fi^ts,  etc,  as 
drugs.  It  does  not  apply  to  them  in  their  natural  state ;  that  is,  a  leaf, 
for  instance,  would  not  apply  to  a  palm  leaf,  or  fruits  would  not  apply 
to  green  fruits  or  fruits  otherwise  specified  in  the  bill.  But  it  is  only 
such  fruits  and  in  such  conditions  as  that  they  could  be  used  as  drags. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  ^^  But  which  have  been  advan(^in  value ; "  that  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  two  articles. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  do  you  suppose  that  provision  will  really 
add  to  the  free  list  over  and  above  what  is  in  the  present  list  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  will  not  add  anything ;  the  only  purpose  of 
putting  in  that  qualification  was  that  the  custom-house  officers  might 
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difitingaish  what  we  intended*  It  will  not  add  anything  to  the  free  list 
at  all.  It  might  possibly  prevent  free  admissions,  which  under  some 
oonstmetions  might  be  made,  bnt  which  were  not  intended  to  be  made 
under  the  original  law. 

Mr.  Baebb.  The  next  paragraph  is  bone-char. 

Senator  Albbigh.  We  have  pat  in  clanse  80  everything  else  that  is 
nnder  the  present  law  included  at  25  per  cent.  We  have  got  <<  Black, 
made  from  bone,  ivory  drop  black,  and  bone-char,  under  whatever  name 
known,  including  bone-black,  lamp-black,  dry  or  ground  in  6il  or  water.*^ 
That  includes  all  preparations  of  bone-black  or  ivory  drop  black  which 
are  now  included  in  one  clause  of  the  law.  So,  as  bone-chares  an  article 
used  by  some  sugar  refiners,  we  put  that  in  a  different  place.  I  think 
that  all  the  descriptions  of  bone-black  and  bone  char  are  covered  by  the 
two  different  phrases;  that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  this  really  includes  it,  and  at  the  same  rate.  In 
the  free  list  you  have  another  provision  for  that  which  is  only  suitable 
for  fertilizers,  and  by  introducing  a  phrase  somewhat  like  this:  ^*  Bone- 
char,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugars,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,'' 
that  would  settle  it;  and  then  when  it  comes  in,  as  it  often  does,  and 
we  find  that  it  has  been  exhausted,  then  we  call  it  a  fertilizer,  and  it  is 
80  classified. 

Senator  ALBBicm.  That  would  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is 
used  as  fertilizers  and  for  decolorizing  purposes. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  there  not  purposes  it  could  be  used  for  other 
tiian  decolorizing  sugars  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Albbigh.  You  do  not  use  animal  charcoal  for  any  purpose 
pose  except  sugar  refining  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  case  of  importance,  not  in  large  in- 
dustries. It  may  be  used  occasionally  in  the  laboratory  for  effecting 
certain  results. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  should  say  ^^for  sugar  refiners'  use." 
You  think  *^for  use  in  decolorizing  sugars"  would  be  inclusivet 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  we  had  better  put  it  that  way.  Now  we  will 
go  through  with  the  other  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  others  are  perfect  up  to  47.  ^^  Extracts  of"  should 
read  ^  extracts  of  or  pastes." 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  you  say  '^  fluid  or  solid  extracts  of." 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  extracts  are  carmines  in  a  crude  state ;  but  the  car- 
mined  indigo  is  a  purified  article  and  very  different. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  you  were  to  say  <^  fluid  or  solid  extracts  of  in- 
digo," would  not  that  cover  itf 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  use  in  some  other  parts  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  extracts.     ■ 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  commercial  term  is  paste.  The  danger  would  be 
that  they  might  make  the  claim  that  carmine,  being  a  solid  extract, 
would  be  included  at  that  low  rate. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  that  ought  to  be  put  in  at  that  rate,  you  think  f 

Mr. Bakeb.  Yes., 

Senator  Aldbioh.  ^*  Extracts  of  or  pastes  of."    ' 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  some  new  language  for  licorice  there: 
"  Extracts  of  licorice  roots,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms,  the  product  of 
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UocMioe  root"    We  will  have  to  fix  that  up  a  litUe;  we  will  change  that 
phraseology  so  as  to  condense  it  a  little. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  I  see  no  objection  to  any  of  the  other  paragraphs  antil 
you  come  to  84.  All  that  is  wrong  abont  that  is  the  rate,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  high. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  in  regard  to  nltramarine  bine. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  The  next  section  is  in  regard  to  ^^  wash  bine,  containing 
nltramarine."  Oftentimes  that  is  composed  of  more  tlian  80  per  cent 
of  clay. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  This  rate  would  probably  stop  the  importation  of 
that  grade  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  probably  wonld  not  be  a  public  misfortnnet 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Do  yon  think  4^  cents  a  pound  is  too  high  for 
ultramarine  blue  t 

Mr.  Bakbb.  If  the  ultra  marine  blue  is  12  cents  a  pound,  yes.  Four 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound  would  be  over  40  per  cent,  or  very  nearly  40 
percent 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  rate  in  the  present  tariff  is  6  oents  a  pouud. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  this  is  a  concession. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  a  reduction,  and  the  American  makers  say 
that  this  is  the  smallest  rate  under  which  they  can  survive. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  may  be  true. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have,  however,  been  told  by  some  people  that 
there  is  an  agreement  among  themselves  as  to  prices 5. that  there  are 
only  two  or  three  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  a  blue  manufactured  from  clay  and  sulphide  of  iron 
by  fusion. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Merz  is  the  largest  manufacturer,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Yes }  he  is  the  principal  one. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Four  and  one-half  cents  was  the  lowest  rate  he 
could  stand,  he  said.    I  think  myself  that  is  a  high  rate. 

Senator  Hisoook.  We  have  reduced  it  half  a  cent. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Paragraph  86  is  <<  vermilion  red  or  colore  containing 
quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  12  cents  per  pound."  That 
word  ^<  quicksilver "  is  misleading.  The  vermilion  rod  is  a  bisulphide 
of  mercury ;  there  is  no  quicksilver  there.  Furthermore,  there  are  ver- 
milion reds  coming  in  that  are  now  made  firom  the  resorcine  colors  and 
lead. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  purposely  excluded  those,  so  that  they  shoald 
come  in  as  lakes.  Those  people  desired  a  special  clause  upon  those; 
bat  under  that  the  question  arose  whether  we  could  provide  for  aniline 
colore  or  mixtures  of  aniline  colors;  whether  it  was  worth  while  for  ub 
to,  in  this  particular  paragraph.    What  do  you  suggest  about  thati 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Quicksilver  and  mercury  are  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Your  criticism  is  that  it  really  does  not  contain 
quicksilver  1 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Not  free  quicksilver. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Bisulphide  of  mercury  is  a  product  of  quicksilver, 
is  it  notf 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Yes ;  it  is  in  there  in  combination. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  This  was  prepared  by  the  paint  and  oil  people 
themselves,  and  they  should  know. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Well,  it  does  really  contain  it  in  combinatioit  It  can  be 
^minated  or  taken  out 
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Senator  Aldbich.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  can  be  any 
troableaboat  classifying;  whether  you  would  be  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  quicksilver. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  We  find  it  easily  enough. 

Seuator  Aldbioh.  All  right.    Then  I  think  we  will  let  it  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Baeeb.  All  the  other  paragraphs  are  right  until  you  come  to 
11:2,  and  that  is  duly  an  error  in  orthography.  I  think  niter-cake  should 
be  spelled  "  nitre  "  instead  of  "  niter.'' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  both  spellings  would  mean  the  same. 
Have  you  got  all  through  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  All  except  sulphur ;  I  did  not  know  but  you  wo9ld  have 
come  confusion  growing  out  of  that  paragraph. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  way  the  law  is  now. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  reads  now :  <'  Sulphur,  refined,  in  rolls."  What  would 
you  do  if  it  were  in  lumps  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  would  come  in  free,  I  suppose, 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  they  would  break  up  the  rolls  and  make  it  into 
\amps. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  has  been  the  law  for  years. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  it  has  been  very  inconsistent 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  has  never  been  any  great  trouble  about  it, 
60  far  as  I  kno^.  We  have  some  suggestions  here  from  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Powers  &  Weightman,  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about.  He  sug- 
gest that  under  paragraph  11  we  put  at  the  first  part  of  that  the  word 
^^  alomina  "  which  is  now  in  the  law.  We  left  it  out  He  suggests  that 
it  OQght  to  be  put  back.    I  do  not  know  what  alumina  is. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  the  base  of  days,  and  is-  what  aluminum  is  made 
from. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Jones  says  it  ought  to  be  retained  at  0.6  of  a 
cent. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  it  is  in  the  present  law,  and  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  have  it  inserted  there. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  All  right ;  then  put  it  in.  Mr.  Jones  fiirther  sug- 
gests that  hydrate  oT  alumina  be  made  dutiable  at  2  cents  a  pound. 
What  is  hydrate  of  alumina  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  alumina  containing  water.  Bauzide  is  alumina, 
and  banxide  you  have  on  the  free  list 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Hydrate  of  alumina,  If  it  is  entitled  to  2  cents  a 
pound  duty,  must  be  something  that  is  a  great  deal  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  a  natural  prod  act;  bauxide  and  gibbsite— those 
metals  are  all  different  hydrates  of  alumina.  Bauxide  is  in  the  firee 
list;  it  is  one  of  the  hydrates ;  it  is  a  ter-hydrate. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Would  <' hydrate"  include  itt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  it  means  1  equivalentof  alumina  and  3  equivalents 
of  water.    The  alumina  holds  on  to  the  water  with  great  force. 

Senator  HisoooK.  ^'  Hydrate  of  alumina  ^  would  include  it  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  might  be  held  to  include  bauxide  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Is  there  any  duty  now  on  hydrate  of  alumina  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  we  retain  the  present  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  boracic  acid,  and  that  the  Pacific  coast 
people  will  object  to  very  seriously.  He  suggests  making  crude  boraci6 
acid  dutiable  at  1  cent  a  pound.  How  could  you  distinguish  between 
erode  Ixiracic  acid  and  any  other  T 

2i  TAB 
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Mr.  Bakbb.  Those  nice  distinctions  as  to  crade  and  refined  boncic 
acid  create  immense  difBcalties  in  drawing  tbt^  dividing  line. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Unless  it  is  specified  by  specific  gravity  or  other- 
wise, I  do  not  see  how  you  could  tell. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Or  by  centesimal  purity,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  AldAioh.  1  guess*  we  will  leave  it  as  we  have  it.    Mr. 

Jones  suggests,  in  regard  to  the  99th  paragraph,  to  put  after  the  word 

^*  extracts,"  solid  or  fluid,  so  that  all  extracts  of  which  alcohol  is  a  com* 

ponent  part  shall  be  made  dutiable  at  this  rate.    I  guess  that  is  right 

'  perhaps. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  says  that  the  rate  ought  to  be  50  cents  a  pound 
instead  of  30;  that  30  cents  is  not  sufficient.  What  do  you  think  about 
thatt    The  present  law  is  50  cents  a  pound.    We  reduced  it  to  30. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  30  cente  a  pound  is  a  pretty  high  rate.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  in  high  protection. 

Senator  AlDBIOH.  We  propose  to  give  ttee  alcohol  in  the  arts. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  that  is  sufficiently  high,  [  should  say. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  way  it  seemed  to  us.  Of  course,  these 
are  alcoholic  preparations  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Had  we  not  better  divide  it  and  make  it  40  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  way  to  settle  it. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  proportion  of  alcohol  do  they  use  in  the 
preparations  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  variaMe  in  different  ones,  and  many  times  it  is  dis- 
tilled off ;  5  per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  them  undergoing  fermem- 
tation,  and  that  is  what  they  aim  to  accomplish. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Then  eliminating  the  alcohol  does  not  help  them 
anyt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Sometimes  eliminating  the  alcohol  would  precipitate  what 
they  wished  to  keep  in  solution. 

Senator  HisoooK.  So  far  as  these  things  are  concerned,  all  the  alco- 
hol that  is  necessary  is  what  is  enough  for  their  preservation  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  For  solvent  purposes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is,  ethers  and  spirits. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  percentage  in  quantity  of  these  mixtures, 
as  they  run,  would  be  in  alcohol  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  would  average  25  per  cent.,  because  some  ran 
quite  high,  and  others  quite  low. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  reason  for  having  a  high  rate,  so  far 
as  the  Oovemment  is  concerned,  on  these  if  alcohol  can  not  be  covered. 
I  suppose  they  might  on  some  of  these,  but  30  cents  a  pound  eveu 
would  be  more  than  the  tax  on  the  alcohol. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  would  have  to  have  $2.10. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  30  cents  a  gallon  more  than  the  tax  on 
alcohol.    Even  if  we  left  it  at  30  cents  they  could  not  bring  alcohol  in. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  that  is  the  main  thing  to  be  avoided. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  you  had  a  high  duty 
in  reference  to  the  preparation  T  Is  that  to  increase- the  preparation  on 
this  side  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  My  impression  is  that  it  would  simply  increase 
the  revenue.  I  think  most  of  those  things  are  not  exactly  what  yoa 
would  call  competitive.  ,  They  are  proprietary  preparations,  many  of 
them.  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  that  and  ask  Mr.  Jones  aboat  it 
fhrther  • 
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Senator  Hiscogk.  If  the  efiect  is  to  increase  the  revenue  we  do  not 
want  to  pat  this  rate  ap. 

Senator  Au)bioh.  I  suppose  Mr.  Jones  would  know  better  about  that 
than  we.  * 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  do  not  know  how  extensively  Powers  &  Weightman 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  but  it  is  nearly  the 
whole  business  of  Squibb,  in  New  York,  and  others  of  that  class. 

Mr.  DiTfiFE^.  The  average  unit  was  24  cents.  There  was  none  came 
in  under  that  particular  clause,  that  is,  essences  or  ethers,  spirits,  etc., 
of  which  alcohol  was  the  component.  There  was  only  $8,000  worth 
came  in.  Under  the  language  ^^  ethers  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for,"  they  went  up  as  high  as  $1.62  a  pound,  but 
the  duty  was  $1  a  pound  in  that  case. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  If  the  duty  is  prohibitory,  let  it  be  prohibitory. 
We  do  not  want  to  import  it.  What  is  the  law  on  proprietary  priep- 
arations  now  f 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Fifty  per  cent.,  and  there  were  $235,000  worth  im- 
ported. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  was  the  unit  of  value  t 

Mr.  Dtjbfee.  It  could  not  be  figured  out,  because  it  is  an  ad  valorem 
rate,  and  it  does  not  specify  anything  but  the  value)  no  quantities 
given  at  all. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  was  the  duty  collected  f 

Mr.  DuBPEE.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Aldcigh.  We  have  divided  that  into  three  difierent  clauses 
in  this  bill.  Mr.  Jones  also  suggests,  in  regard  to  spirit  varnishes,  that 
he  has  some  doubt  whether  the  rates  in  paragraph  120  are  sufficient. 
YoQ  see  50  cents  a  gallon  and  20  per  cent,  on  alcohol  wonld  probably 
not  cover  the  alcohol  in  the  spirit  varnish.  They  have  quite  a  number 
of  limes  undertaken  to  bring  in  alcohol  as  spirit  varnishes. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  I  know  of  some  cases,  because  I  made  the  analysis. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  does  he  suggest  we  ought  to  haveT 

Senator  Ai^bbigh.  He  suggests  that  we  ought  to  have  a  different 
rate  on  spirit  varnishes  for  the  protection  of  the  Grovernment.  But  he 
says  a  varuish  maker  would  know. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  We  have  had  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  about  prov- 
iBg  the  value  of  gold-size  varnishes  and  japans,  making  distinctions  be- 
tween them.  But  this  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  a  gallon 
t^eems  to  me  quite  sufficient,  because,  if  it  is  a  high-priced  article,  20  per. 
cent,  is  considerable  money. 

Senator  Aldriob.  But  suppose  it  is  an  alcoholic  preparation,  simply 
pndertaken  to  be  introduced  under  the  name  of  spirit  varnish;  suppose 
it  is  pure  alcohol  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Pure  alcohol  and  a  portion  of  shellac  T 

Senator  Ajldbigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  You  have  50  cents  a  gallon  and  the  advantage  of  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  alcohol. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  foreign  value  of  the  alcohol  would  not  be  very 
much. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Albbigh.  It  is  not  like  alcohol  in  this  country,  you  know. 
Yoa  see  it  is  $1.80  tax  here,  and  I  suppose  the  foreign  value  of  alcohol 
would  not  be  over  40  cents. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  About  35, 1  think. 

Senator  Aij)Bigh.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  35 
would  only  be  7  cents  a  gallon.    You  would  only  have  67  cents  a  gal- 
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• 

Ion  duty  on  alcohol,  which  would  not  do  at  all.    I  think  Mr.  Jones  is 
right  about  that.    I  think  we  had  better  put  in  some  provision  there. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  does  he  suggest  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  suggests  $2  for  the  alcohol  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  the  way  to  have  it.  In  the  laboratory  we  distill 
out  the  alcohol  and  ascertain  the  quantity. 

Senator  Aldbiou.  We  might  say  '^  varnishes,  including  so-calle^l 
gold-size  or  Japan,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  $2  i)er  gallon  for  the  alcohol  contained 
therein.'^    That  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Baeieb.  That  would  meet  the  case  exactly. 

S^iator  HiscoGK.  Why  do  you  not  provide  right  there  for  a  tax  on 
the  alcohol  contained  therein — make  it  all  in  one  clause f 

Senator  Aij>Bigh.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  obliged  to  analyze 
these  high-priced  varnishes. 

Mr.  Baxeb.  Yes  5  we  cannot  classify  them  until  we  know  their  iden- 
tity. 

Senator  Hisgoge:.  Suppose  you  add  to  that  clause  <'and  $2  a  gallon 
for  the  alcohol  contained  therein.''  What  rate  is  the  present  law  on 
that  subject  t 

Senator  Au)BIGH.  ^'Varnishes  of  all  kinds,  40  per  centum  ad'valo- 
rem }  and  on  spirit  varnishes  $1.32  additional  per  gallon." 

Mr.  Bakeb.  On  some  of  those  $5  varnishes,  which  are  made  without 
alcohol,  40  per  cent,  would  be  a  very  high  rate. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Fifty  cents  a  gallon  and  ^0  per  cent,  would  be 
less  than  40  per  cent,  on  those  high-priced  varnishes.  They  are  not 
made  in  this  country,  are  they  T 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes ;  but  not  very  nice  qualities. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  the  importation  of  varnishesf 

Mr.  DuEFEE.  K^one  have  come  in  of  any  consequence. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  all  that  have  been  imported  have  been 
those  high-priced  English  varnishes. 

Mr.  DUBFEE.  The  unit  of  value  is  over  $3  per  gallon. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  amount  of  spirit  varnishesf 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Only  $6,000;  and  the  unit  of  value  in  that  case  is  $2.38^ 
but  that  included  the  alcohol,  of  course. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  the  object  in  changing  the  present  law! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Nothing,  except  to  give  a  specific  rate  on  those 
high-priced  varnishes.  It  would  reduce  the  duty,  I  think.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  are  none  imported  now. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  are  some. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Kot  very  much. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  the  present  phraseology} 
we  had  better  say  *^on  the  alcohol  contained  therein." 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  am  disposed  to  say  to  leave  the  varnish  provision 
precisely  as  it  is  in  the  present  law,  modifying  it  as  you  suggest  in  refer-  • 
ence  to  the  alcohol. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  have  no  objection.  I^  think  40  per  cent  is  a 
pretty  high  rate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  protect  varnishes;  it  is  simply 
a  revenue  duty. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  So  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  high  or  a  low  rate.  ,Here  is  what  Mr.  Jones 
says: 

A  weak  spirit  varnish  might  he  hroiight  in  frotu  Canada,  for  example,  and  the 
alcohol  distilled  off.    Something  of  this  kind  has  heeu  done.    I  think  it  would  ^ 
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well  to  oonBnlt  the  varnish-makers  before  yoa  establish  rates.  I  would  snggest  that 
:iii  per  cent,  would  be  sufficient  on  varnishes,  and  that  an  additional  duty  be  assessed 
on  the  alcohol  contained  in  spirit  varnishes. 

Who  are  prominent  varnish-makers  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  H.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  quite  an  extensive 
bouse,  and  0.  6.  Reynolds. 

Senator  HisoocTK.  Are  they  importers  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  are  also  importers. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  And  large  manufacturersf 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Very  large. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Make  it  read:  *<  Yarnishes^  including  gold-size  or 
Japan,  40  ]>er  cent,  ad  valorem,  provided  that  spirit  varnishes  shall 
pay  a  dnty  of  $2  per  gallon  for  the  alcohol  contained  therein. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  wonld  put  that  varnish  provision  just  as  it  is  in 
the  present  law,  making  that  change. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  on  spirit  varnishes  $2  a  gallon  additional  for 
the  alcohol  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  we  amend  the  title  of  the  schedule  to  ^^  Ohem- 
ical  products."    1  think  well  of  that  suggestion. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Another  thing  we  wanted  to  ask  you  about  is 
poppy-seed  oil.   ' 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  would  be  an  authority  on  that 
subject.  I  suppose  it  belongs  to  the  drying  oils  for  artists'  use,  like  nut 
oil ;  it  is  one  of  the  siccative  oils. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  of  importations  of 
poppyseed  oin 

Mr.  Baxeb.  I  would  not  know  about  the  increase,  because  where  I 
am  we  simply  get  the  samples.  There  is  considerable  poppy-seed  oil 
comes  to  New  York.  It  really  ought  to  be  dutiable,  with  the  other  dry- 
ing oils. 

Mr.  DuBPEB.  Did  you  say  nut  oil  was  a  drying  oil  alsoT 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes ;  I  mean  the  nut  oil  that  artists  use. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Chinese  nut  oil  is  used  for  a  food. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
JQSt  to  have  it  pay  as  much  duty  as  linseed  oil,  or  even  more. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  does  not  compete  with  any  American  industry; 
that  is  all.    There  is  no  poppy-seed  oil  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  true.  I  should  think  the  amount  would  be  very 
small. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  it  is.    I  do  not  think  it  is  important. 

Then  we  wanted  to  ask  you  about  menthol.  We  put  menthol  upon 
the  free  list,  upon  the  idea  that  it  did  not  compete  with  anything  that 
is  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  does.    They  make  it  in  Michigan  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  we  do  not  want  to  put  it  on  the  free  list. 
They  make  it  from  peppermint  1 
.  Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes ;  I  think  they  make  it  also  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  There  were  510,000  gallons  of  poppy-seed  oil  import^ed 
last  year. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  menthol  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  had  the  duty  at  75  cents  a  pound.  Have  you 
My  idea  what  the  value  is  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  should  think  it  would  be  worth  $2.50  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  mean  the  foreign  price  1  • 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  The  price  would  be  probably  nearer  $4  a  poand 
here. 

Senator  HiscocE.  At  what  rate  does  it  come  in  now  f 

Senator  Alb  rich.  Twenty-five  per  cent.,  I  sappose. 

Mr.  Bakbr.  1  think  it  woald  come  in  as  a  medicinal  preparation ; 
that  is  its  only  nse,  for  medicinal  purposes. 
, Senator  HiscooK.  What  rate  would  that  bet 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  is  50.  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Perhaps  we  had  better  restore  that  to  75  cents  a 
ponnd  and  make  some  inquiries.    You  are  sure  it  is  made  in  Michigan  f 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  We  put  it  on  the  free  list  because  we  thought  it 
was  a  Japanese  production.    I  think  it  was  originally  made  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Axdrigh.  Just  what  is  it  chemicallyt  It  is  an  oil  of  pepper- 
mint and  camphor,  or  something  like  that,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir:  it  exists  in  the  oil  itself,  but  it  is  isolated  by 
sublimation  ^  it  is  methylated  salycUic  acid,  and  it  exists  naturally  in 
the  article  of  wintergreen  and  several  other  oils.  I  am  afteid  yon  have 
not  got  quite  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sulphur  business. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  think  we  have.  We  do  not  want  to  put  any 
duty  on  anything  that  is  now  coming  in  free. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  think  75  cents  a  iH>und  on  menthol  would  not 
be  equivalent? 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  think,  it  comes  in  as  a  chemical  compound. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  how  they  have  been  classifying  it,  but  I 
can  find  out  when  I  get  back  aud  write  to  you. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Please  do  so.  Write  us  also  what  the  foreign 
value  is. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  wish  you  would  let  us  know  about  this  nnt-oiL 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  find  that  out  so  as  to  let  you  know  this  week. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  If  nut  oil  comes  in  here  and  is  used,  and  really 
competes  with  linseed-oil,  we  are  going  to  get  into  trouble  if  we  pat  it 
on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  We  have  proposed  to  put  it  on  the  free  list  on  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  Chinese  oil  used  for  food.  If  yon  find  the  contrary, 
you  had  better  advise  us.  It  is  down  here  now  at  10  cents  a  gallon. 
If  we  strike  it  from  the  free  list  it  would  come  in  as  an  expressed  oil  ; 
it  is  an  expressed  oil,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  hardly  know  what  nut  it  refers  to. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  would  probably  be  an  expressed  oil. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  be  an  expressed  or  rendered  oil. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  At  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  Tf  we  strike  it  from 
the  free  list.  We  have  restored  that  provision  in  regard  to  expressed 
and  rendered  oils.  So  that  if  we  could  take  it  off  the  free  list  it  woald 
come  in  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  vrhich  would  probably  be  a  pretty 
fair  rate  on  it. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  ought  to  make 
this  oil  dutiable  as  linseed-oilT 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  some  time. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  aniline  colors f 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Did  you  consider  the  proposition  which  I  sag* 
gested  on  Saturday  as  to  rates  1 

Mr.  Baker.  On  aniline  colors  Y 
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Senator  Albbioh.  Yes.  lBagge8t6dl0ceiit8ai>oiuidonookHn3yalaed 
at  25  cents  and  less,  and  10  and  15  per  cent,  on  colors  valued  above. 

Mr.  Bae3:b.  I  have  given  the  sabject  some  thought. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  We  were  talking  about  paragraph  37. 

Mr.  Baksb.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  explain  the  situations  that 
often  exist  there,  and  you  can  see  cases  on  my  table  now  in  New  York. 
There  is  an  article  called  ccdruUn  blue,  and  there  are  two  other  articles 
which  I  had  not  gone  flAr  enough  to  know  where  to  put  when  I  came 
away.  OcBrulin  blue  is  made  from  gaUieu ;  gallien  is  made  from  gallio 
add ;  gallic  acid  may  be  made  from  carbolic  acid  or  extracted  from 
DQt-gall^.  I  classify  these  gallien  and  codmlin  blues  as  coal- tar  colors. 
There  are  many  other  cases  of  similar  character  that  could  be  adduced 
to  show  the  propriety  of  making  your  section  a  little  stronger. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Stronger  than  the  present  law,  do  yon  mean,  or 
stronger  than  we  have  itf 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Your  si^ction  is  very  m^ch  stronger  than  the  present  law, 
bat  it  still  can  be  made  more  comprehensive,  I  think,  and  leave  less 
doubt  about  many  articles  that  are  subjects  of  importation. 

I  had  constructed  this  sentence,  which  I  will  read,  if  yon  please ; 

All  derivatiyes  of  coal-tar  and  sabstanoes  of  artificial  fabrication  from  other  sonzcea 
po^pesslBg  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  dyes  and  colors,  and  exhibiting 
the  chemical  qnalifications  of  either  acids,  salts,  baaea,  or  chemical  compoanda,  not, 
chemieaUy  enumerated  and  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Senator  Ai.dbigh.  That  is  too  comprehensive  for  me.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  for  anybody  else.  I  do  not  want  to  enlarge  the  field  of  this 
doty.  What  we  propose  in  this  bill  already  is  to  change  the  present 
law  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  making  dutiable  certain  acids  which  are 
DOW  free,  that  is,  certain  acids  which  are  derivatives  of  coal-tar.  I  do 
not  want  to  enlarge  that  and  make  free  under  this  provision  colors  and 
dyes  which  are  derived  from  other  substances  or  which  may  be  derived 
from  other  substances.  All  the  colors  and  dyes  which  are  derived  from 
coal-tar  are  dutiable.  I  want  to  make  that  clear  and  explicit,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  go  oat  in  some  other  field  and  take  in  other  substances,  so 
far  88 1  am  concerned. 

Mr.-BAK£B.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  should  make  some  magenta, 
which  is  a  very  common  aniline  color,  and  I  use  any  products  of  coal-tar 
to  make  it  with ;  would  it  be  a  coal-tar  color  f 

Senator  Aij)bigh.  !No,  it  would  not 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  where  would  we  put  it  when  it  is  identically  the 
same  as  if  made  with  coal-tar  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  you  found  that  out  that  would  of  course  relieve 
you  from  any  difficulty  on  the  subject.  Then  it  would  come  under  some 
other  provision  of  law,  but  we  do  not  want  to  put  in  a  comprehensive 
provision  into  this  clause.    We  do  not  know  where  it  would  stop. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  This  only  refers  to  colprs  and  dyes. 

Senator  Axjdbioh.  It  refers  to  those  which  are  the  products  of  coal- 
tar.  The  old  provision  was  simply  coal-tar  products  which  are  colors 
and  dyes.  Now^  we  have  proposed  by  this  phraseology  to  enlarge  it  so 
that  all  derivatives  of  coaLtar,  not  colors  and  dyes,  whether  adds,  salts, 
bases,  or  other  chemical  compounds,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
has  been  heretofore  paid  by  what  was  known  as  colors  and  dyes.  If  we 
go  oatside  of  that  and  put  in  a  lot  of  colors  and  dyes  which  are  derived 
from  other  substances,  it  strikes  me  we  are  entering  upon  a  field  too 
comprehensive  for  us.  What  we  would  like  to  have,  if  we  can,  is  to 
have  these  described  as  well  as  possible.  If  this  is  described  as  well 
as  pof>sible  then  it  is  all  right,  but  I  do*  not  want  to  go  out  into  any 
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other  field  of  colors  and  dyes.  It  seems  to  me  yoar  language,  as  you 
have  it  there^  will  enable  yon  to  make  a  great  many  things  which  are 
dutiable  which  are  not  now  dntiable. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Unless  otherwise  specified. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  would  undoubtedly  make  a  lot  of  things  dnti* 
able  which  are  not  now  dutiable. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  this  ccerulin  blue  or  any 
coal-tar  colors  that  are  now  made ;  if  they  should  be  made  from  any 
other  source  the  examiner  has  no  facility  for  ascertaining  their  histor- 
ical origin.  He  only  has  the  article  itself  to  make  up  his  mind  from 
for  classification  purposes.  Is  it  a  coal-tar  color  if  it  js  made  from  any 
other  source  than  coal-tar  f 

Senator  ^^ldbich.  I  should  not  think  it  was  myself.  We  can  not 
of  course  go  into  any  very  elaborate  examination  of  these  questions  in 
all  their  bearings  and  details.  We  want  to  make  dutiable  coal-tar 
products  which  are  not  colors  and  dyes  at  some  definite  rate  and  leave 
all  these  other  things,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  by  some  of  our  success- 
ors some  time  hereafter.  If  we  undertake  to  settle  in  this  bill  eveiy 
little  question  of  administration  applying  to  these  things  we  should 
never  get  through.    I  think  you  can  see  that  plainly  enough. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes* 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  you  think  this  language  as  we  have  it  here 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  very  much  enlarged  in  comparison  with  tbe 
present. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Why  is  it  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Because  it  takes  in  all  those  salts,  bases,  acida, 
and  chemical  compounds  which  are  not  specified  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  claim  that  many  dyes  now  coming  in  are  acids,  and 
as  acids  they  are  more  specifically  enumerated  than  as  coal-tar  colors, 
because  both  sections  have  the  phrase  <^  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  opinion  about  two  things: 
First,  about  rates,  and,  second,  whether  this  clause  No.  38  could  be  so 
changed  as  to  include  such  coal-tar  products  as  are  made  in  this  conn- 
try,  such  as  dead-oil  and  pitch  and  similar  articles  by  name ;  and  then 
whether  we  could  put  on  the  free  list  all  other  derivatives  of  coal-tar 
not  colors  and  dyes  and  not  specially  enumerated  and  provide«l  for,  in- 
stead of  putting  in  a  long  list  of  products  by  name,  as  we  now  propose 
in  the  schedule  which  you  have  on  the  free  list.  We  had  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  names  therein  specified,  such  as  benzole,  nitrobenzole,  etc  The 
question  with  me  is  whether  there  would  be  any  harm  from  that  coarse. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  We  come  in  contact  at  thie  custom-house  with  the  im- 
porters and  also  in  the  courts,  and  our  aim  is  to  prevent  them  from  im- 
porting goods  and  selling  them  with  the  duty  on,  and  then  getting  a 
big  drawback  out  of  the  Treasuy,  on  the  presumption  that  the  duty  has 
been  illegsdly  exacted  from  them.  I  can  see  what  it  is  not  possible  for 
you  too  see,  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  these  things  unless  yoa 
take  pains  to  go  through  the  same  experience  that  I  have  been  through. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  yon  think  about  the  course  which  I 
have  suggested,  of  naming  here  in  the  38th  paragraph,  specifically,  pitch 
and  dead-oil  and  things  of  that  character,  and  then  all  the  others,  in- 
stead of  putting  them  in  the  free  list,  say  what  they  are  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  will  make  it  very  much  more  easy  to  administer. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  is  there  that  comes  in  free  now  in  the  waj 
of  colors  and  dyes  under  those  different  names  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  There  is  picric  acid,  and  rosolic  acid,  and  indigo,  and 
alizarine,  and  quite  a  number  of  others  that  I  do  not  recall  now. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  alizarine  fromt 
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Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  from  anthracine  coal-tar;  it  can  also  be  extracted 
from  madder  root. 

Senator  HisoocK.  There  is  no  blanket  clause  in  the  law  that  hits  it 
at  all  t 

Mr.  Baesb.  No,  sir ;  there  are  many  that  come  in  as  acids  used  for 
chemical,  medicinal,  and  mechanical  purposes  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  bnt  there  is  no  recent  decision  of  court. 

Senator  Hiscoge.  What  rate  do  they  pay  under  that  clause  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  are  free  under  that  clause ;  that  clause  is  as  limit- 
less  as  the  universe,  pragraph  954  of  the  present  law. 

Senator  Au)BIGH.  You  mean  as  to  acids  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes.  It  opens  the  door  in  every  direction.  There  is  no 
final  decision  upon  anything  that  a  man  may  assume  is  i»n  acid.  A 
great  many  times  they  make  the  claim  that  things  are  acids  which  are 
Dot  acids. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  think  we  have  all  the  acids  named  here 
that  are  free  f    Do  you  think  we  should  add  to  that  list  f 

Mr.  B aeeb.  No,  sir ;  those  are  the  substantial  a<3ids  or  colors.  The 
principal  ones  are  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric.  They  sus- 
tain the  same  relation  to  all  chemical  industries  that  iron  does  to  the 
mechanical  pursuits. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  think  gallic  acid  ought  to  be  put  in  there  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  you  also  put  in  tannic  acid.  The 
gallic  acid  is  made  from  the  tannic. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  are  no  other  acids  that  you  think  of  that 
could  be  put  in  that  list  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  list  strikes  me  as  the  fairest  one. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  are  aniline  salts  made  from  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  From  aniline  and  hydrochloric  add,  and  aniline  and 
hydrochloric  acid  combine  and  form  a  salt. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Naphtha,  benzine,  benzole,  dead-oil,  and  pitch  are 
enumerated  now  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Dubfee.  Those  are  20  per  cent,  in  the  present  law. 

Senator  Axdbxgh.  Benzole  ought  not  to  be  dutiable,  ought  itf  It 
would  not  make  any  difterence,  would  it  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  would' not  amount  to  much,  because  it  is  as  often  ex- 
ported as  imported. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  undertake  to  name  all  these  things  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  get  ourselves  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Do  you  have  a  tariff  index  here  the  same  as  we  use  in 
the  New  York  custom-house  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes.  Ou,r  proposition  to  put  on  the  free  list  is 
this :  « 

Coftl-tar,  and  prodnots  and  preparations  of,  not  dyes  or  colors,  known  as  anthra- 
cioe,  benzine,  nitro-benzole,  dinitro-benzole,  dead-oil,  naphtha,  naphthol,  naphtha- 
line, naphthyliminie,  pitch,  resoroine,  tolnole,  tolnidine,  zylidine,  and  xylol. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  put  all  in  the  Aree  list  if 
we  put  those  on. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Your  pitch  there  is  going  to  be  called  asphaltum,  com- 
mercially. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Asphaltum  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  you  have  got  the  pitch  dutiable  in  one  case  here, 
have  you  nott 

Senator  AxDBiGH.  Yes,  it  is  now.  ^Natural  asphaltum  is  on  the  free 
list  and  pitch  is  dutiable.  I  do  not  think  myself  it  would  hurt  anybody 
to  put  them  all  on  the  free  list. 
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Senator  Hisooox;  What  about  benzole  now  ! 

Mr.  Baeeb   Benzole  would  be  dutiable  as  a  product  of  doal-tar. 

Senator  HiscooK.  It  is  now. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgook.  ^^  All  preparations  of  coal-tar^  not  colors  and  dyes, 
not  8i>ecially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act  ^ ;  does  that  cover 
it? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir ;  those  are  articles  manufactured.  There  is  a  sec- 
tion before  that  in  regard  to  products  of  coal-tar. 

Senator  Hisooox.  Coal-tar  products,  such  as  naphtha,  dead  oil,  pitch, 
etc- 1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Hisoook.  It  is  in  the- law  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Hudson  and  all  those  men  want  benzine,  ben- 
zole, naphthaline,  dead  oil,  and  pitch  made  free.  The  question  is  wbat 
to  do  with  them.  Mr.  Hudson  says  that  they  can  not  live  unless  that 
is  done. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  would  hardly  be  fair  to  the  New  York  Coal-Tar 
Company.  That  throws  you  into  the  attitude  of  legislating  in  favor  of 
the  Albany  Company  and  against  the  New  York  Company.  Most  of  it 
is  exported,  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  imported. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Suppose  we  should  not  tax  the  chemical  schedule 
at  all  with  reference  to  these  things,  but  leave  the  law  precisely  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  There  would  be  an  immense  number  of  protests  and  ap- 
peals, and  a  good  deal  of  money  would  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Albbioh.  These  aniline  men  say  they  can  not  go  on  unless 
they  have  the  raw  material  free.  All  these,  the  finer  products,  are  not 
made  in  this  country  at  all  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Albbioh.  They  have  to  import  them  to  use  in  their  busi- 
ness. It  does  not  hurt  the  coal-tar  people  at  all.  They  have  no  facili- 
ties for  making  them  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  AIjDBIOH.  Mr.  Mills  in  his  bill  puts  aniline  and  its  homo- 
logues  on  the  free  list,  what  do  you  think  that  would  include  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  According  to  my  notion  it  would  include  toluidine,  xyli- 
dine,  and  naphthyliminie. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  puts  on  the  free  list  all  preparations  of  coal-tar 
not  colors  and  dyes,  and  not  acids  of  colors  or  dyes,  in  addition  to  the 
aniline  oil.  So  that  he  practically  puts  all  these  intermediate  products 
on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  the  disposition  that  you  proposed  a  few  moments 
ago  is  the  one  that  will  best  eliminate  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  in 
every  direction  and  distribute  equity  among  the  different  citizens. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Suppose  we  do  that,  just  put  those  four  things  on 
by  name,  and  then  put  on  the  free  list  all  preparations  of  coal-tar  not 
colors  and  dyes  and  not  acids  of  colors  and  dyes,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Suppose  you  retain  the  law  just  as  it  is  in  that 
respect,  coal-tar  products,  etc.,  leaving  the  law  ju8t  as  it  is. 

Senator  Albbioh.  You  want  to  specify  by  name  just  what  you  want 
made  dutiable.  If  you  say  ^^such  as,"  you  remove  the  limitation.  1  do 
not  see  any  other  way  to  fix  it.  We  can  not  undertake  to  name  on  the 
free  list  all  the  different  products. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  very  much  the  best  way  because  it  settles  a  great 
many  controversies  in  that  way. 
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Senator  Hiscogk.  What  other  prodactB  of  coal-tar  are  there  that  this 
cbemical  company  makes  besides  these  that  areclassifled  here,  bensole, 
benadne,  dead  oil  and  pitch. 

Mr.  BAKB&.  They  make  toluole,  naphthaline,  and  anthracine.  I  do 
not  know  how  extensively  they  have  gone  intb  the  basiness,  bat  they 
make  128  difi'ereut  sabatances  out  of  them*  ^ 

Senator  HiscoCK.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  different  sab- 
stances^  all  of  which  are  now  dutiaible. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  If  we  go  to  putting  those  on  the  free  list  of  coarse 
we  will  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  dutiable  as  products  of  coal-tar. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  law  just  as  it  is  if  yoa 
say  8o ;  I  would  like  to  avoid  the  trouble  if  we  can,  but  I  do  not  ace  how 
we  can.  We  can  not  keep  them  dutiable  and  put  them  on  the  firee  list 
too.  You  say  that  they  make  anthracine,  benzine,  benzole,  nitro-benzole 
dinitro  benzole,  dead  oil,  and  naphtha. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Napthol. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Naphthaline  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Naphthyliminief 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  think  they  do,  though  I  dont  fcnoir* 

Senator  Albrigh.  Pitch  f 

Mr.  Baker.  They  make  that. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Besorcinef 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Toluolet 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Tolnidine  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Xylidinef 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  think  they  do;  they  may  make  it,  thoagh. 

Senator  Albrigh.  They  make  almost  everything  except  one  or  two 
articles  that  Mr.  Bandall  puts  on  the  free  list,  and  these  people  say 
they  must  have  on  the  free  list  if  they  continue  in  the  business.  Sup- 
pose we  make  them  all  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  and  leave  the  thing  jast 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  Ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Senator  Albrigh.  Yes ;  and  leave  the  aniline  colors  jast  as  they  are. 
I  do  not  believe  but  what  these  people  can  make  the  coarser  prepara- 
tions jost  as  well  as  anybody  can.  But  still  I  do  not  want  any  trouble 
about  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  another  way  of  correcting  it,  by  lessening  the 
duty ;  that  might  equalize  it. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Ten  per  cent,  would  not  make  much  difference. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  large  an  establishment  has  this  chemiofld 
tsompany  in  New  York  f 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  quite  an  extensive' company,  doing  quite  a  large 
business. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Where  is  there  another  like  itf 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Warren  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company  is  an- 
other large  company. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Where  is  that  f 

Mr,  Baker.  In  New  York. 
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Senator  HisoooK.  Is  there  another  anywhere  else  f 

Mr.  Bakbb.  There  is  one  in  Boston^  but  under  what  st^le  I  am  not 
able  to  say. 

Senator  HisoocK.  And  they  all  make  these  things  which  yon  have 
Bamed  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes,  more  or  less. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  think  we  have  got  to  leave  the  law  predsely  as 
it  is. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  am  willing.  We  had  better  leave  it  as  it  is  in 
the  bill,  though ;  that  is  better  phraseology. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  an  ad  valorem  law. 

Senator  Albbioh.  We  proposed  an  ad  valorem  law,  bat  the  manu- 
facturers of  aniline  colors  say  they  must  have  these  tilings  free  or  else 
they  must  stop  business.  Mr.  Baker,  do  you  know  to  what  extent  they 
make  those  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Goal-tar  products  or  colors? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Goal-tar  products. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  quite  a  large  industry.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  New 
York  Goal  Tar  Gompany,  could  tell  you.  He  sends  that  abroad  as  an- 
thracine,  or  has  done  so  in  the  past. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  mean  exports  themf 

Mr.  B AEEB.  Yes :  some  of  them.    These  articles  fluctuate  in  value. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  not  dependent  on  the  tariff,  thenf 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Not  wholly ;  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  am  ready  to  leave  the  whole  law  just  as  it  is. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  it  until  we  know  more 
about  it  than  we  do  now.  Where  an  industry  has  grown  up  under  a 
certain  law,  no  matter  what  the  embarrassment  of  the  Government  may 
be  in  collecting  the  duty,  it  does  not  seem  exactly  right  to  change  the 
law  without  giving  the  manufacturers  some  notice  or  hearing  on  the 
subject,  when  they  have  had  their  capital  invested  in  the  business,  and 
when  the  change  in  the  law  may  have  the  effect  of  confiscating  their 
capital.    I  do  not  think  it  a  fair  thing. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  make  a  cent's  worth  of 
difference  to  any  coal-tar  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Gan  we  not  telegraph  to  Mr.  Fletcher  f 

Senator  Albbigh.  We  must  close  this  up  sometime.  I  am  willing 
to  leave  the  law  as  it  is. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  are  going  to  leave  the  aniline  colors  int 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes ;  just  as  they  are  now. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  will  have  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  work, 
if  you  have  done  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Not  a  very  great  deal.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  want  to  suggest  to  us,  Mr.  Bakerf 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  Mr.  Fletcher  would  know  aboat 
the  business  part  of  the  New  York  company.  They  have  a  chemist, 
Mr.  Gheever,  who  is  a  very  accomplished  man  and  well  informed  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  commercial  world. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  presence  here.       * 

The  Ghaibman.  Before  you  go  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
poppy-seed  oil  is  not  used,  first,  as  a  competitor  of  linseed  oil,  and,  sec- 
ondly, whether  or  not  linseed  oil  itself  is  not  mixed  with  poppy-seed  oil 
and  imported  as  poppy-seed  oil,  poppy-seed  oil  now  being  on  the  free 
listf 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Both  oils  are  siccative  or  drying  oils,  ai\d  it  would  be  a 
very  difiicult  matter  for  a  chemist  to  determine  that  question  as  to 
whether  one  has  been  mixed  with  the  other,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent* 
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Saturday,  July  14,  1888. 
BIATEMEHT  OF  ETTOEHE  ELUCOTT,  OF  BALTIMQBE 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  represeDt  Mr.  Tyson  t 

"Mr.  Ellioott.  Yes ;  I  am  not  an  attorney,  bat  I  am  interested  in 
his  concern. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  yon  a  statement  of  what  yon  want  tn  sab- 
mit  to  OS  f 

Mr.  Ellioott.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  prepare  any  statement.  1  have 
been  here  year  after  year,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  rehash  of  the 
same  old  thing,  perhaps. 

Senator  ALDBiofi.  Yon  can  say  to  us  what  you  like. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  What  I  desire  to  say  is  simply  this.  Senator.  You 
know  how  the  case  stood  in  the  House.  The  Ways  and  Means  Oommit- 
tee  examined  bichromate  in  every  possible  phase  last  winter.  They 
gave  us  the  most  court^us  hearing,  and  decided  after  we  furnished  tes- 
timony as  to  this  monopoly  business — testimony  from  Philadelphia— 
that  we  had  conclusively  proved  that  there  was  no  monopoly  on  our 
part. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  mean  the  present  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee f  ' 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Had  a  public  hearing  t 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Ko  ;  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  public  hearing,  but 
they  listened  to  us  very  attentively  and  carefully,  and  examined  into 
this  question  of  monopoly,  it  having  been  charged  by  an  importer  in 
Kew  York,  who  was  agent  tor  the  syndicate,  that  we  had  the  monopoly 
of  all  the  ore  beds  in  this  country.  The  Kalion  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, made  the  mistake  of  thinking  there  was  a  great  deal  of  profit  in 
the  manufacture  of  bichromate.  They  said  we  were  making  70  per 
cent,  on  our  capital.  They  have  sunk  half  a  million  of  capital  in  the 
last  tive  years  in  trying  to  make  the  70  per  cent.  We  offered  to  fur- 
nish them  evidence,  of  course  not  intended  for  publication,  showing 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  profit,  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  at  3 
cents  a  pound,  was  not  only  not  excessive  but  that  it  had  fallen  a  little 
short  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  actual  outlay.  The  foreign  concerns  have 
now  about  one-half  of  this  market,  and  perhaps  last  year  we  had  the 
biggest  share,  very  little  more  than  half. 

^nator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  production  t 

Mr.  Elligott.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  management  of  it.    I  could  find  out  for  you. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  t 

Mr.  Ellioott.  No,  I  could  not.  I  have  i^ot  tlie  least  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  office  or  the  factory. 

399 
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« 

I 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yoa  think  yon  supply  about  one-half  the  market  t 
Mr.  Ellioott.  Yes ;  yon  nnderstand,  of  coarse,  that  there  are  many 
statements  that  we  would  prefer  not  to  make.  We  would  not  mind 
making  them  to  you  gentlemen  personally,  or  showing  you  anything 
yoa  wanted  to  see.  But  it  is  not  to  our  interest  to  publish  statements 
which  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  concern  on  the  other  side  which 
has  driven  us  to  t^e  wall  almost  two  or  three  times.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  after  the  reports  got  out  about  these  big  profits,  we  rau  our 
works  for  eighteen  months  at  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  month. 
Then  it  was  that  the  foreign  concern  tried  the  length  of  our  purse,  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  long  we  could  stand  the  pressure.  We  stood  it  for 
eighteen  months,  but  it  was  a  very  hard  trials  and  we  made  several 
thousand  dollars  a  month  worse  than  no  profit  at  all.  They  then  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  crowd  us  into  terms,  and  the  result  was  an 
effort  on  their  part  to  get  us  into  a  combination. 

If  we  had  gone  into  the  combination  we  could  have  put  the  price 
jQst  where  the  parties  would  have  agreed.  We  could  have  run  it  up  to 
15  cents  a  pound  easily.  We  can  make  it  at  a  profit  of  10  cents  a 
pound.  We  could  easily  have  run  up  the  price  last  year  half  a  cent 
at  a  time  until  it  reached  15  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Tyson,  however,,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  combination.  He  hals  peculiar  notions. 
There  was  an  article  in  the  New  York  Post  several  days  ago,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  has  been  indefatigable  in  publishing  statements  on 
the  subject  of  our  enormous  profits  and  the  combination.  That  seems 
to  be  the  pivotal  point  of  the  whole  business.  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
combination,  and  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  take  all  the  steps  you 
believe  necessary  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  understanding  between  us 
and  the  foreign  concern.  There  is  a  combination  on  the  other  side  of 
perhaps  every  factory  in  Europe,  and  which  is  under  the  control  of  John 
and  James  White,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the 
concern,  and  they  fix  prices  and  designate  how  much  per  month  each 
one  of  the  other  factories  shall  put  upon  the  market.  They  have  tried 
for  years  to  get  us  into  their  combination. 

I  think  Mr.  Tyson  has  made  a  very  creditable  fight,  positively  praise* 
worthy,  but  he  does  not  expect  any  handsome  reward  for  his  services. 
Mr.  Aldrich  made  an  attack  upon  us  some  two  years  ago,  but  I  know  it 
was  under  a  misapprehension.  I  assure  you  that  for  the  past  several 
years,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  profits  of  our  concern  have  not  quite 
reached  5  per  cent.  Surely  we  need  protection,  with  such  a  small  profit 
as  that.  That  we  do  need  this  protection  I  think  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  circumstance  that  we  are  only  able  to  sell  about  half  of 
what  is  used  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  rate  was  fixed  in  the  House  after  this  inves- 
tigation which  you  have  spoken  off 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Yes*  We  went  into  the  question  very  thoroughly, 
Mr.  Wilson  had  charge  of  that  particular  schedule.  He  fixed  it  at  1 
oeot 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  rate  fixed  in  the  House,  I  imagine,  is  satis- 
fectory  to  you. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  We  would  rather  have  had  it  3  cents,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  make  a  cut  in  every  direction,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  .take  our  share  of  it.  But  we  think  that  with  the  duty  as  it 
now  stands,  and  we  only  making  5  per  cent,  on  our  capital,  3  cents 
s  pound  is  not  excessive.  . 
Senator  Hisoook.  What  is  the  importation  t 
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Mr.  £llicott.  The  Treasury  statement  ^ives  it.  I  saw  it  over  at 
the  House  last  winter. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  Do  you  make  bichromate  of  sodat 

Mr.  ELI.I0OTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  taking  the  place*  of  bichromate  of  potash 
to  a  very  large  extent,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Yes,  largely.  It  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  is 
two  cents  a  pound  cheaper.  By  the  way,  the  introduction  of  that  put 
as  to  a  tremendous  expense. 

Senator  Auobioh.  What  rate  have  we  fixed  on  bichromate  of  soda  f 

Mr.  Elligott.  That  certainly  ought  to  be  the  same,  for  we  are  run- 
ning a  much  closer  margin  on  that,  notwithstanding  the  duty,  than  on 
the  other. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  One  million,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand  four  hundred  and  sixty -five  pounds  was  the  amount  imported  last 
year;  the  value  was  7  cents  a  pound.    That  is  foreign  value. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Plus  the  duty.  Of  course,  Mr.  Aldrich,  you  realize 
how  we  stand  in  the  scheme  of  the  consumers  in  your  section  of  the 
country.  They  naturally  want  to  get  this  article  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
I  think  they  are  a  little  selfish  about  it.  They  are  protected.  I  think 
they  might  let  us  enjoy  the  protection  we  want. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  anybody  in  New 
England  in  regard  to  the  duty  at  all. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Two  years  ago  the  manufacturers  sent  a  paper  down 
here  signed  by  three-fourths  of  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  Union 
begging  that  the  rate  should  be  reduced,  and  giving  their  reasons.  Af- 
terwards, however,  our  people  made  representations,  and  most  of  those 
people  who  had  signed  that  petition  signed  a  counter  petition  to  the 
eftect  that  they  had  signed  under  a  misunderstanding,  and  withdraw- 
ing their  indorsement  of  the  original. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understand  from  you  that  if  we  keep  the  duty 
on  bichromate  of  potash  at  2^  cents  you  will  be  satisfied  f 

Mr.  Ellioott.  We  would  like  to  have  it  now  at  3,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  that  is  asking  too  much.  I  can  assure  you  that  even  at  3  cents 
We  have  not  made  5  per  cent,  on  our  capital.  But  whether  it  )s  policy 
for  us — I  am  talking  to  a  Bepublicau — ^to  ask  3  cents,  with  a  certainty 
of  it  being  put  back  to  2j^  cents  in  the  House,  is  the  question.  We  feel 
that  we  are  dealing  with  friends  on  this  committee,  though  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  political  question,  Mr.  Breckinridge  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  have  been  as  courteous  as  possible,  and,  as  you  saw  the 
other  day  in  the  Record,  they  rather  outdid  our  friends  in  defense  of  it 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Senato]^  Aldbioh.  I  think  that  Governor  Dingley  was  acting  under 
a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  He  read  a  statement  from  the  Lewiston  Print  Works 
in  Maine  that  they  had  bought  $3,300  worth  last  year,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  great  amount  that  they  had  used  they  thought  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  imported  article.  We  get  some  of  the  stuff  in  Cali- 
fornia on  the  ground  there  at  $2  a  ton,  and  when  it  goes  out  of  our  fac- 
tory it  is  worth  $200  a  ton,  and  out  of  all  that  handling  of  the  stuff  we 
make  about  5  per  cent,  on  our  plant.  Is  not  that  a  meritorious  casef 
Do  we  not  need  protection  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  looks  so. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  As  I  say,  I  feel  that  we  are  talking  with  friends.  If 
you  put  it  at  3  cents  it  would  please  us.  Whether  wp  could  stand  oar 
ground  in  general  debate,  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  that  3  would 
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be  too  macb.    It  is  a  fiecaliar  case.    I 

articles  maoafactureil  in  this  country, 

Thirty  years  ago  it  sold  for  40  ceuts 

etarted  bis  works  it  was  only  a  few  ye 

ing  the  pfice  down  to  10  ceiits.    We  a: 

may  as  well  aaderstaud  that.     And  if 

Mme  nnderataading  the  price 'is  bouod 

sustain  oar  ground,  [  would  ask  you  U 

SeQator  Aldrich.  I  doubt  very  m 

ander  the  position  that  has  been  taket 

Mr.  Bllicott.  I  do  not  think  they  i 

Senator  Aldbich.  No;  I  suppose  n 

Mr.  Ellioott,  I  wish  there  was  son 

ate  standing  by  2^  cents  s  ponnd. 

SenatAr  Aldbich.  I  do  not  think  rb 
Senate  to  reduce  it  below  that. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  I  am  very  macb  ob 
more  of  your  time. 

25  TAS 


LUMBER 

TttesDAT,  Juljf  17, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  Hon.  CHARLES  A.  BOUTELLB,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Maine ;  Hon.  HEHST  C.  MeCOBMICK,  Mem. 
ber  of  Congress  from  the  Sixteenth  District  of  PennsylTania;  Ht>n.  JOHH 
H.  MOFFITT.  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Twenty-first  District  of  Hew 
York ;  E.  E.  PATHE  and  F.  COLEMAH,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  J.  H. 
STOUT,  of  Pnbnqne,  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  I  understand  you  want  to  make  some 
statement  about  lumber.    Who  desires  to  be  heard  first  t 

Mr.  MoOoBMiGK.  We  have  here  Mr.  Coleman,  president  of  our  Lam- 
bermen's  Exchange,  Mr.  Payne,  a  member  of  that  exchange,  and  Mr. 
Stout  is  here  from  Iowa.  We  will  observe  such  order  as  you  like  in 
that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  not  have  very  much  time. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  think  we  might  hear  them  right  to  the  point  on 
this  lumber  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  State  the  case  in  your  own  way,  gentlemen, 
and  perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  first,  Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  MoCoRMiGK.  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  observations,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  this  lumber  question,  in  the  House.  I  could  add 
nothing  to  what  I  said  in  my  remarks  in  the  House,  which  are 
now  printed,  but  I  would  like  to  sustain  these  figures  by  evidence  before 
this  committee  to-day.  I  would  consume  your  time  unnecessarily  if  I 
made  any  extended  remarks.  If  you  wiU  hear  Mr.  Coleman  I  will  ask 
him  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Coleman).  Will  you  give  this  committee  the 
condition  of  the  lumber  interests,  and  state  the  effect,  upon  the  indus- 
try and  also  upon  the  consumer,  of  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list  f 

Mr.  McCoRMiGK.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  him  a  few  preliminary 
questions.    (To  Mr.  Coleman.)     Where  do  you  livet 

Mr.  Coleman.  At  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mr.  MgCormigk.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Cutting  from  the  stump,  and  manufacturing  lumber 
and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 

Mr.  MgCormigk.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  have  been  at  it  about  thirty  years. 

Mr.  MgCormigk.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Lumber  Exchange 
at  Williamsport? 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  am  presideut,of  that  exchange. 

Mr.  MgCormigk.  State  in  your  own  way,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  yoar 
view  of  the  efiect  of  any  legislation  looking  towards  putting  lumber  on 
the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  That  is^  its  effect  upon  the  manufacturer,  you  mean  I 
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*.  MgGobmigk.  And  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Penosjlvania  has  aboat  gotten  rid  of  her  pine.  We 
are  now  confined  almost  exclnsively  to  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  in 
that  State.  There  are  but  two  or  three  concerns  at  Wiliiamsport  and 
on  the  river  that  manufacture  any  pine  lumber  whatever.  In  order  to 
manufacture  hemlock  we  hate  to  practice  the  most  ingid  economy.  If 
we  manufacture  it  in  the  old  way  it  would  not  leave  us  anything  at  iiU. 
The  price  of  bark  has  reached  so  low  a  point  that  it  will  liardly  pay  lor 
peeling.  In  former  years  we  used  to  have  a  profit  by  selling  the  bark 
to  the  tanneries.  In  many  instances  now  we  are  throwing  away  the 
bark  in  the  woods  and  have  to  make  our  money,  if  we  make  any  at  all 
out  of  the  lumber.  That  lumber  comes  in  direct  competition  with  cheap 
pine,  and  the  priceof  coarse  pine  in  our  section  of  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  controlled  by  the  price  of  hemlock.  It  costs  us,- to  cut  our  logs 
and  put  them  to  boom,  an  average  of  $4  to  $5  per  thousand  on  hem- 
lock ;  and  it  costs  us  70  cents  boomage  and  about  $2  a  thousand  to 
manufacture,  not  giving  us  anything  for  our  mills,  not  giving  us  any- 
thing for  insurance  or  taxes  on  our  land,  or  expenses  of  handling  the 
logs  on  the  river,  which  are  very  great,  so  that  when  we  get  our  lum- 
ber in  our  yards  we  have  not  very  much  in  it.  The  selling  price  is  very 
small.  The  lumber  when  sold  in  Wiliiamsport  and  along  the  river  is 
worth  to-day  from  $7  to  $8  per  thousand  feet  to  go  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  MoCoBMiCK.  Delivered  on  the  wharves  t 

Mr.  Coleman.  Delivered  on  the  wharves. 

The  Chaieman.  Where  does  that  lumber  go  to — Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia f 

Mr.  Coleman.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  goes  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  That  lumber  is  transported 
by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  road,  a  part  of  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  system,  and  by  all  the  roads  that  run  into  the 
southern  part  of  New  York ;  they  carry  our  hemlock  into  that  territory 
for  consumption.  You  can  readily  see  that  the  margin  of  profit  is 
very  small.  Jf  you  put  it  in  competition,  by  putting  it  on  the  free  list, 
Ti^ith  the  cheap  lumber  of  Canada,  which  at  the  present  time  has  been 
left  on  the  stump,  only  the  best  trees  having  been  taken,  it  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture  our  lumber  and  get  our 
money  back.    We  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  competition  would  be  with  Canada  in  that  casef 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  competition  would  be  with  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Nova  Scotia  would  bring  in  large  quantities  of  cheap  lumber 
to  these  points,  which  would  affect  our  trade  in  that  country  and  leave 
us  nothing  but  the  remote  and  local  points. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  partial  effect  of  that  be  to  increase 
the  prices  of  some  kinds  of  lumber  in  Canada  t 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  not.  Their  system  of  holding  timber  lands  is 
80  different  from  ours  that  they  can  do  a  great  deal  more  business  on  less 
capital  than  we.  Canada  leases  or  grants  licenses  to  parties,  by  which 
they  are  permitted  to  hold  those  limits  as  long  as  they  choose  almost, 
without  paying  anything  more  than  a  nominal  tax  until  they  commence 
to  cut :  then  they  have  a  tax  of  17  cents  a  log  of  200  feet."  -Up  to  the 
time  that  they  commence  to  cut  they  pay  little  or  nothing ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  the  Government  makes  all  the  improvements  on  the 
streams,  in  the  way  of  dams  and  slides.  In  our  case  the  lumbermen 
h»Ve  to  do  that.    We  have  to  pay  a  large  tax  for  that  purpose.    We 
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have  some  hemlock  lands  in  our  State  that  are  valued  at  about  $4  an 
acre,  on  which  the  lumbermen  have  to  pay  a  tax  every  year.  In  Can- 
ada that  iB  not  so. 

The  Ohaibman.  Whv  is  it  that  the  price  of  hemlock  bark  has  dimin- 
ished? 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  can  not  tell  without  it  is  on  account  of  the  tanner- 
ies, I  know  when  I  left  Fort  Edward,  on  the  North  River,  thirty  years 
ago,  that  tanneries  were  paying  $12  a  cord  for  bark  delivered  at  the 
tanneries.  Today  we  can  only  get  $4  to  $4.50  for  the  bark  delivered 
on  the  cars. 

The  Chaibman.  I  sup]>osed  the  tanning  business  had  increased  very 
largely  in  >  our  section  of  the  country  ! 

Mr.  Coleman,  It  has  increased  very  largely.  The  price  of  leather  is 
much  lower  than  it  ever  was  before, 

Mr.  McCoBMiOK.  You  have  told  us  that  the  average  price  of  hem- 
lock on  the  cars  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  is  about  $7.50  to  $8;  how 
much  of  that  $7.50  to  $8  is  represented  by  labor? 

Mr.  Coleman,  All  the  stocking  is  labor  which,  is  $4  to  $5  a  thou- 
sand, and  all  the  manufacturing  is  labor. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  That  is  about  $2  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Coleman.  About  $2  a  thousand. 

Mr.  MoCoKMiCK.  Then  what  is  the  average  margin  of  profit  on  the 
hemlock  used  in  northern  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  average  margin  of  profit  is  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce a  man  to  go  into  the  business.  He  can  not  locate  a  plant  and  get 
manufacturing  material  unless  he  has  got  the  hemlock  which  he  has  held 
in  connection  with  his  pine  before  the  pine  was  cut  off,  or  has  a  mill  that 
he  wants  to  wear  out.  I  ani  hesitating  to-day  about  buying  hemlock 
to  supply  my  mill ;  and  if  the  Mills  bill  passes,  I  shall  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McCoEMiCK.  You  would  not  make  tbe  average  margin  of  differ- 
ence between  the  price  received  for  a  thousand  feet  of  hemlock  and  the 
lumber  cost  to  exceed  a  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  No. 

Mr.  McCoBMiOK.  And  that  is  the  tariff  to-day  on  hemlock  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  the  tariff  to-day  on  hemlock. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  industry  in  Pennsyi- 
vania? 

Mr.  Coleman.  At  Williamsport  we  have  gone  as  high  as  350,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  chief  place,  is  it? 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  the  amount  at  that  one  point.  Then  there  is 
Lock  Haven  that  manufactures  from  50,000,000  to  75,000,000 ;  and  mills 
are  located  all  along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Brie  road  for  150 
miles  above  Williamsport  and  on  its  lateral  branches,  and  on  the  North- 
ern Central. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  small  hemlock  establish- 
ments and  factories  on  the  small  streams  and  ravines  in  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes ;  located  along  the  lines  of  railroad,  where  they 
get  the  logs  one  day  and  store  them  and  ship  them  the  next. 

Mr.  McCOBMiCK.  From  your  investigation  of  the  cost  of  labor  paid 
In  Pennsylvania  in  the  hemlock  woods  and  at  the  hemlock  mills,  how 
does  it  compare  with  the  prices  for  similar  labor  paid  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Canada? 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  can  not  speak  directly  from  my  own  information  in 
regard  to  that.  Mr.  CocLranci  who  would  have  been  here  to-day  had 
it  not  been  for  a  sick  child,  has  those  facts  -,  he  made  that  investigation 
in  Nova  Scotia* 
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Mr.  McCoBHiGi^.  You  may  speak  from  information  which  you  re- 
ceived from  hiai. 

Mr.  CoLKMAK.  His  figures  are  embodied  in  a  resolution  passed  by 
our  exchange,  a  copj'  of  which  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  just  put  that  into  your  statement. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Shall  I  read  it  1 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  just  hand  it  to  our  reporter. 

The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to: 

WEST  BRANCH  LUMBERMAN'S  EXCHANGE,  V^TILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

At  a  genera]  meeting  of  the  inembera  of  the  Wefit  Branch  Lumberman's  Exchange, 
held  at  the  Exchange  Bailding,  in  the  city  of  Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  Pa., 
on  February  3,  A.  D.  18^,  the  fullowiug  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolred,  That  the  lumber  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  represented  by  the  West  Branch 
Lumberman's  Exchange,  view  with  alarm  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  in  rela- 
tion to  lumber,  as  des.ructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  timber-owner,  manufacturer, 
aud  the  vast  army  of  laborii)g  men  employed  in  the  business,  and  they  protest  a<;ainst 
any  change  in  the  present  tariff  in  relation  to  lumber  that  will  add  to  our  already 
overburdened  industry,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  That  the.  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  (and  espe- 
cially in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania)  and  Canada,  including  New  Brunswick  aud 
Nova  Scotia,  is  more  than  the  amount  of  the  duties  (viz,  12  per  thousand  feet)  in 
labor  alone.  And  as  a^  political  partios  agree  that  the  difference  in  labor  shall  be 
protected,  we  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  protecting  it  in  iron,  woolen,  or  other  products, 
and  placing  lumber  upon  the  free  list. 

(2)  That  as  the  rat«  of  wages  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time,  and 
during  the  past  five  years,  has  averaged  |30  per  month  and  board,  in  the  woods,  and 
$2  per  day  in  the  saw-mills,  while  the  wages  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  Canada, 
inclnding  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  have  for  the  same  time  been  only  jusc 
about  one-half  of  the  above  sums,  aud  as  the  cost  of  producing  every  thousand  feet 
of  lumber  in  this  State  represents  not  less  than  $6  in  labor  alone,  it  follows  that  a 
difference  exi^s  at  the  present  time  of  $3  per  thousand  feel,  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lumber  heie  and  in  Canada ;  hence  in  no  way  can  we  compete  against  Canada 
lumber  in  our  common  markets  except  by  a  reduction  of  our  wages  to  a  price  corre- 
sponding with  those  paid  in  Canada,  and  that  all  parties  have  declared  against  and 
'we  hope  will  never  have  to  resort  to. 

(3)  That  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  cry  of  '^  saving 
onr  forests,"  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hemlock  timber  in  the  State 
iB  owned  by  tanners,  who  are  cutting  it  for  the  bark  alone  at  the  rate  of  fr6m  five  to 
six  hundred  millions  feet  per  annum,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  whether  the 
timber  is  manufactured  into  lumber  or  not.  Already  hundreds  of  millions  have  been 
left  on  the  ground  to  rot  after  having  been  peeled,  because  it  could  not  be  taken  from 
where  it  lies  and  manufactured  at  a  profit.  Thousands  of  millions'more  must  be  left 
iu  the  same  condition,  if  the  duties  are  removed  and  we  are  forced  to  compete  with 
the  low-priced  labor  of  Canada. 

(4)  Our  saws,  axes,  chains,  iron  of  all  kinds,  and  everything  used  in  producing 
lumljer  are  protected  by  a  tariff  much  greater  than  we  receive  the  benefit  of,  and  as 
nothing  can  be  mentioned  iu  the  whole  list  representing  more  labor  in  producing  it* 
than  lumber,  we  again  protest  that  we  can  not  see  the  justice  or  necessity  of  singling 
out  our  industry  alone  for  slaughter,  to  plesise  a  few  speculators  who  have  purchased 
large  tracts  of  timber  land  in  Canada,  and  who  aim  to  transfer  our  now  thriving  haunts 
of  industry  to  a  foreign  country. 

(5)  That  as  immense  stocks  of  lumber  are  now  being  held  in  Canada,  waiting  for 
the  duties  to  be  removed,  and  as  the  cost  of  transporting  the  same,  especially  from 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  our  sea-board  cities  is  less  than  from  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  their  water  facilities,  the  sudden  throwing  of  said 
lumber  upon  our  markets  would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  our  production  for  years, 
and  cause  widespread  disaster  and  loss  to  the  laborers  and  manufacturers  engaged  in 
the  business. 

(6)  That  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  we  consider  the  vast  aud  almost  un- 
developed forests  of  our  Southern  States,  together  with  the  very  valuable  finishing 
lumber  that  can  and  will  be  furnished  by  our  fast-increasing  transportation  facilities 
from  the  great  Pacific  slope,  that  our  country  can  furnish  all  the  lumber  it  will  need 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  to  come;  when  it  is  considered  how  poorly  our 
Southern  brethren  have  been  remunerated  u|)  to  the  present  time  for  their  immense 
investments  in  lands,  mills,  etc.,  we  protest  against  the  cheaply-produced  lumber  of 
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Nova  Scotia  and  N&w  Brunswick  being  placed  in  free  competition  on  oar  Atlantic 
board  (our  leading  market)  with  that  produced  in  our  own  and  the  Southern  States. 
Lastly.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  oppose  this  monstrous  wrong,  that  is  intended  to  solely  benefit  a  forei^ 
country,  and  use  all  honest  efforts  to  prevent  lumber  from  .being  admitted  to  this 
country  free  of  duty. 

And  now,  February  3,  A.  D.  1888,  it  is  hereby  certified  that  the  foregoing  resolation 
was  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  West  Branch  Lamber- 
man's  Exchange,  held  this  day  in  the  city  of  Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

F.  Coleman. 

PreMent. 
Attest,  Wm.  Randall  Prior, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MgGobmice.  Those  rcsolations  embody,  in  yoar  opinion,  a  fisdr 
statement  of  the  case,  do  they  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  They  do,  as  I  Lave  always  understood  it  fcom  in- 
formation obtained  through  other  parties. 

Mr.  MoOormick.  What  are  the  rates  of  freight  from  Williamsport  to 
the  sea-board  and  other  kindred  points  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  We  are  paying  now  from  Williamsport  to  Philadelphia 
9  cents  a  hundred-weight. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  a  car-load  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  Our  cars  run  about  16,000  to  20,000  feet  and  weigh 
40,000  to  50,000  pounds.  It  is  about  $2  or  $2.25  a  thousand  feet.  On 
hemlock  it  is  a  little  more  when  it  is  shipped  green. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Does  the  hemlock  of  northern  Pennsylvania  now 
come  into  competition  at  New  York  and  other  sea-board  markets  with 
the  hemlock  and  spruce  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  t 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  does. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Even  with  the  duty  as  it  is  t 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  It  also  competes  with  the  hemlock  from  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  $1  per  thousand  enables  you  to  compete 
with  the  hemlock  from  Canada  and  Novia  Scotia. 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  enables  us  to  manufacture  what  we  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  timber  T 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  make  on  theirs. 
I  know  we  can  not  make  much  on  our  own,  and  if  the  duty  was  any  less 
we  could  not  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  your  profit  is  not  more  than 
$1  a  thousand  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  the  price  of  hemlock  in 
the  seaboard  markets  today  was  any  less  than  it  is  we  could  not  man- 
ufacture it  and  get  our  money  back. 

Mr.  McCoRMiOK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  yonr  knowledge  that  the 
average  margin  of  profit  on  hemlock  to-day  is  less  than  $1  a  thousand  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  can  only  judge  of  that  from  the  financial  credit  in 
the  community  that  the  men  have  who  have  been  engaged  in  that  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Do  you  believe  it  is  more  or  less  than  that  t 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  than  that,  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  less. 

Mr.  McCormiok.  In  what  part  of  Canada  do  you  find  the  growth  of 
hemlock  and  sprnce  chiefly  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  So  far  as  hemlock  is  concerned,  I  think  that  is  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  eastern  part,  and  the  spruce  is  confined  to  Nova, 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  chiefly.    I  can  not  speak  from  my  own 
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knowledge,  except  as  to  sprace.  Spruce  is  scattered  all  over  Lower 
Canada.  There  is  a  very  large  stumpage  of  spruce^  and  there  is  con- 
siderable pioe  aud  hemlock  with  it.  .  • 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  By  lueaus  of  their  ocean  transpoptatiou  from  Nova 
Scotia  aud  New  Bruuswick  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  get  their  libn- 
ber  into  New  York  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  done  from  northern 
Pennsylvania! 

Mr.  GoLSMAN.  They  bring  it  just  as  cheaply  as  ice.  They  bring  it 
as  ballast,  mostly.  Vessels  go  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with 
coal,  aud  bring  back  lumber  and  ice  at  a  very  low  rate^  sometimes  as 
ballast. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  what  you  have  said  applies  also  to  some 
portions  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  does  hemlock  extend  into  New 
York  State  t 

Mr.  CoLBMAN.  It  does,  to  some  extent  It  applies  to  all  hemlock, 
whether  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  We  have  a  very  large  growth  of  hemlock  timber  in 
the  Adirondack  district,  which  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  your  districts 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  situated  in  a  similar  way  t 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  hemlock  there  now  f 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  Yea.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  not  personally  engaged  in 
manufacturing  it;  I  am  a  member  of  the  House. 

The  ChairmaNc  I  mean  your  people  are  f 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  Yes.  We  manufacture  annually  in  our  district  about 
160,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  market  is  at  the  sea-board,  New  York  City, 
etc 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  Yes.  During  the  early  part  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress  I  presented  a  memorial  to  the  House  from  the  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  my  district  asking  that  no  reduction  be  made 
upon  duties  on  lumber.    I  submit  that  petition  now  to  this  committee; 

To  ike  Senate  and  Howe  of  Eepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa : 

The  undersigned  I  manufaotarers  of  lumber  in  the  county  of  Franklin  and  State  of 
New  York,  reopectfully  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  statement  in  re- 
gard to  this  important  industry,  with  an  earnest  protest  against  any  change  in  the 
existing  tariff  on  lumber. 

We  are  now  situated  so  near  to  the  Canadian  frontier  that  a  reduction  of  thesmaU  duty 
now  exacted  would  take  away  all  the  profit  now  enjoyed,  unless  it  could  be  saved  by 
a  redaction  of  the  wages  paid  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  work.  Fully  four-fifths  oc 
the  cost  of  lumber  is  in  the  wages  paid,  and  these  wages  are  based  upon  giving  a  fair 
return  for  the  labor  expended,  and  are  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  paid 
by  the  Canadian  lumbermen  with  whom  we  compete,  aud  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  at  least  |3  per  1,000  feet  more  than  paid  to  the  Canadians  for  the  same  work. 
Sbonld  the  duty  be  removed  and  the  rates  of  wages  in  this  country  be  maintained  as 
at  present,  we,  in  common  with  others,  would  be  compelled  to  shut  up  onr  mills. 
This  would  throw  out  of  employment  a  vast  army  of  workmen,  and  drive  them  into 
other  occupations,  thereby  creating  a  fresh  competition  in  the  labor  market,  nnd 
tending  to  diminish  the  income  of  all  wage  earners.  This  in  turn  would  take  away 
their  purchasing  ability  and  curtail  the  market  for  other  producers,  thus  throwin;; 
Btill  other  laborers  out  of  employment,  and  3'^et  further  deranging  the  entire  business 
of  the  communities,  and  so  of  the  nation.  In  time  the  pangs  of  hunger  would  compel 
aiesamptinn  of  labor  in  some  field,  but  at  the  starvation  wages  paid  in  other  lands, 
and  in  the  distant  future,  on  the  basis  of  lower  wages,  the  lumber  industry  might  be 
resamed,  but  after  a  complete  demoralization  and  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  men  eu- 
gaged  in  it  to-day. 

If  the  reduction  in  price  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  should 
^  made,  who  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  ?    The  Canadians  have  miUions  of  feet  of 
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lnml>er  awaiting  a  favorable  time  for  shipment,  and  wonld  get  the  opportunity  of 
sapplyinp  the  immediate  demand.  That  aocomplished,  and  the  home  mannfactoi^rs 
beins  driven  from  the  market,  the  citizens  of  our  neighboring  Dominion  would  hold 
abeoTnte  control,  and  our  builders  wonld  be  at  their  mercy.  Then,  with  a  wasted 
trade,  demolished  mills,  and-  lack  of  properly  trained  laborers,  our  manufacturers 
could  again  seek  to  supply  the  demand  which  a  careless  act  of  legislation  had  taken 
from  them.  ' 

The  supply  of  timber  in  our  Adirondack  forests  is  in  no  danger  of  beine  exhausted 
by  those  who  o]9erate  according  to  the  plan  pursued  by  your  petitioners,  for  they  cut 
only  the  large  timber,  leaving  the  smaller  trees  for  further  growth.  In  this  way  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  as  regulators  of  moisture  is  not  injured,  and  the  sources  of 
water  supply  are  maintained.  The  hemlock  timber  on  tnost  of  the  tracts  is  cnt  for 
the  use  of  tanners,  and  the  logs  are  saved  for  the  lumbermen.  The  spruce  supply  is 
in  some  sections  dying  rapidly,  and  to  prevent  great  loss  to  the  owners  this  must  soon 
be  cut.  The  supply  of  .pine  is  not  large,  and  the  hard  wood  can  not  be  manufactured 
to  any  considerable  extent  at  a  profit  with  present  railroad  facilities  and  at  present 
prices. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  lumber  business  in  our  county  would  entail  serious  con- 
sequences on  a  host  of  other  industries  dependent  on  the  consuming  power  of  the  fif- 
teen thousand  people  supported  by  this  industry.  The  store-keepers,  produce  deal- 
ers, millers,  machinists,  farmers,  railroads,  all  depend  largely  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  lumbermen.  Such  discontinuance  would  entail  upon  the  manufacturers  who  have 
been  for  years  engaged  in  establishing  their  business  and  locating  and  preserving 
their  vast  forest  possessions  an  almost  irretrievable  ruin.  The  cost  of  the  mills  in 
this  country  is  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber lands,  if  the  tariff  is  maintained,  is  reckoned  by  millions. 

The  conditions  existing  here  are  not  very  different  from  those  in  other  States,  and 
when  the  great  aggregate  of  laborers  employed  is  taken  into  account,  the  disastroad 
effects  of  a  repeal  of  the  present  small  tariff  duty,  which  is  felt  by  no  consumer  of 
lumber  and  yields  a  comparatively  insignificant  revenue  to  the  Grovemment,  are  so  ap- 
palling, that  we  are  constrained  to  enter  our  vigorous  protest  against  so  ruinous  s 
measure.  , 

Respectfully  submitted,  February,  188B. 
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The  farmers  in  my  district  look  with  great  favor  upon  the  manufact- 
ure of  lumber,  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  They  Culti- 
vate their  fields  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  take  their 
teams  and  go  into  the  woods  and  help  in  getting  the  lumber  out,  and 
in  that  way  are  enabled  to  make  enough  to  support  their  families  and 
take  care  of  their  teams.  They  are  also  able  to  sell  the  products  of 
their  farms  to  those  engaged  in  lumbering,  and  thereby,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  enabled  to  pay  for  their  farms  out  of  what  they  eani 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  same  is  true  with  us.  The  woods  furnish  a  mar- 
ket for  all  the  agricultural  products  in  our  part  of  the  State ;  but  in 
addition  to  that  we  have  to  bring  flour  and  pork  fh)m  the  West  very 
largely. 

Mr.  McCoEMiCK.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  We  have  a  very 
fine  agricultural  country^  and  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
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the  entire  agricaltnral  prodact  of  that  coantry,  and  more,  is  consumed 
at  home,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Coleman,  Yes ;  nothing  is  exported  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  For  my  own  information,  I  woald  like  to  ask  what 
is  the  effect  apou  the  forests  of  catting  off  the  hemlocks?  Do  they  re- 
plenish themselves  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  In  a  measure,  but  not  with 'a  growth  of  the  same  kind 
of  timber.  It  grows  up  with  timber  that  is  of  no  value,  scrub  oak  and 
scrub  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  forests  cutoff' will  not  reproduce  themselves? 

Mr.  Coleman.  They  will  not  reproduce  themselves. 

Mr.  MoFPiTT.  The  custom  has  been  with  us  to  cut  our  timber  down 
to  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  nothing  smaller;  and  about  once  in  five 
years  we  cut  it  over  again. 

Senator  Hisgock.  That  is  not  hemlock? 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  Yes ;  hemlock  and  spruce  together. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  are  constantly  new  trees  coming  along  ? 

Mr.  MOPPITT.  Yes.  In  that  way  we  mean  to  keep  our  forests  self-pro- 
ducing. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Coleman).  You  cut  yours  off  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  The  fires  destroy  our  timber  after  the  timber  is 
cat  off.  The  fires  rap:e  two  months  in  the  year  and  burn  everything 
almost  down  to  the  rock ;  so  we  have  to  cut  it  in  order  to  save  it. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Logs  and  unmanufactured  round  timber  now  come 
into  the  country  free,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Absolutely  without  any  duty.  So  that  all  the 
possible  decrease  that  there  could  be  in  manufactured  lumber  in  this 
country,  if  you  should  put  all  kinds  of  lumber  on  the  free  list,  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  sawing  your  logs  on  this  side 
or  sawing  them  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Unless .  Canada  should  put  an  export  duty  on  her 
logs. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  There  is  no  exx>ort  duty  on  lumber  now? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes;  $2  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  on  logs  also. 

Mr.  Coleman.  There  is  on  logs.  They  did  not  put  that  on  until  it 
was  contemplated  by  our  Government  to  take  the  duty  off  of  lumber. 
The  timber  is  very  much  cheaper  over  there  than  it  is  here. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  am  not  after  that  just  no^.  In  the  first  place, 
the  logs  come  here  free,  barring  the  export  duties. 

^r.  Coleman.  So  far  as  the  duties  are  concerned  they  are  free. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  understand  that  so  far  as  the  duties  are  con- 
cerned they  are  free.  Therefore,  the  only  difference  that  there  can  be 
to  the  consumer  of  the  lumber  is  that  it  costs  more  here  to  manufacture 
into  lumber  than  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  it  exactly,  with  this  exception,  that  that  tim- 
ber over  there  is  held  so  differently  from  ours. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  That  does  not  make  any  difference  at  all,  because 
that  affects  the  logs. 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  affects  the  logs.  That  is  true,  but  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  the  logs  cost  $1  a  thousand  or  $3  a  thousand. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  so  the  logs  come  here  free  and  cheap 
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Mr.  Coleman.  Put  the  logs  on  the  same  basis  and  year  statement  is 
correct. 

Senator  Hisgook.  I  anderstaud.  Therefore,  if  you  make  all  lomber 
free  to-day  in  tbe. United  States  the  only  benefit  that  there  could  possi- 
bly be  to  the  consumer  would  be  in  the  greater  amount,  if  any,  that  it 
costs  to  absolutely  saw  and  manufacture  the  logs  into  lumber  here  than 
it  does  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Now,  when  we  commenced  the  agitation  of  patting 
logs  on  the  free  list  in  this  country,  it  was  followed  by  an  export  duty 
by  Canada  herself,  on  her  own  logs,  of  $2  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Board  measure. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgook.  And  with  the  lumber  interest  in  the  United  States 
now  unexhausted,  and  a  rival  to  the  Canadian  lumber  interests,  what,  in 
your  judgment,  would  be  the  object  to  be  gained  if  we  should  put  lum- 
ber, or  any  grades  of  lumber,  on  the  free  list,  and  their  transferring  or 
extending  their  export  duty  over  there  on  their  logs  to  the  lumber  itself, 
so  as  to  equalize  as  between  the  American  and  Canadian  hemlock  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  their  only  object  in  putting  the  etport  duty 
npon  their  logs  was  to  protect  their  labor  at  home  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  lumber  there.    You  started  with  a  free  log  ? 

Senator  Hisgook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  cost  t4  a  thousand  to  take  our  lumber  from  the 
tre^  and  make  it  into  logs,  as  against  $1.50  to  $2  in  Canada.  So  that 
the  log  should  not  be  the  starting-point. 

Senator  Hisgoge;.  Kow,  I  have  the  Canadian  customs  laws  in  regard 
to  export  duties  on  lumber,  and  I  want  it  put  in  in  this  connection : 

SbiDgle-bolts,  pioe  or  cedar,  and  cedar  logs  capable  of  being  made  into  Bhincle-boItSt 
fl.50  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet;  spruce  logs,  $1  per  thousand  feet ;  pine  logs,  |2  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure,  with  the  power  to  increase  to  |3  vested  in  the  goveru- 
ment  and  council. 

That  is  the  Canadian  law  with  reference  to  export  duty. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Logs  are  not  raw  material  from  the  lumbermen's 
stand  point. 

'  Senator  Hisgogk.  The  point  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer, 
if  you  can,  is  this :  That  if  we  put  lumber  on  the  free  list,  or  any  grades 
of  it,  with  the  power  of  the  Canadian  Government  vested  in  its  council 
to  increase  their  rate  up  to  $3  per  thousand  on  logs,  would  that  counter- 
balance all  the  benefit  we  could  get  from  putting  lumber  on  the  free 
list !  ^ 

Mr.  Coleman.  What  would  be  the  benefit  of  patting  lumber  on  the 
free  listt 

Senator  Hisoogk.  1  mean  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Remember 
that  the  power  is  vested  in  the  Canadian  government  to  increase  the 
export  duty  upon  their  logs. 

Mr.  (30LEMAN.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Remember  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  increase  up  to  $3  per  thousand,  board  measure. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  to- 
.day  is  about  $3  per  thousand. 

Senator  Aldeich.  That  applies  solely  to  logs  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  But  we  carry  it  to  lumber  here  with  us. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  understand;  but  it  would  not  permit  theini' 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  sawed  and  planed  lumber— it  would 
give  them  no  control  over  that. 
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Senator  HiscoOK.  What  be  says,  as  I  understand,  is  that  the  object 
of  this  ^xport  duty  upon  their  logs  has  been  the  compelling  of  the 
manafactare  of  their  logs  into  lumber  over  there  to  give  their  labor  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Senator  HisooOK.  The  result  would  be  that  it  would  compel  the  man- 
ufacture of  logs  over  there  into  lumber,  and  consequently  add  just  so 
much  to  the  price  of  lumber. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  if  we  should  let  it  into  the  United  States 
free,  of  course  putting  $3  a  thousand  on  their  logs  would  not  help  them 
any. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  Coleman.  They  would  not  send  any  logs  here. 

The  CHA.IRMAN.  They  have  established  an  export  duty  on  logs. 

Mr.  Coleman.  If  you  put  a  tariff  duty  on  logs  and  let  lumber  come 
in  free,  it  is  about  the  same  .as  if  you  put  a  tariff  duty  on  lumber  and 
manufactured  it  here,  with  the  exception  that  it  costs  us  more  to  man- 
ufacture here  than  it  does  them  there. . 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  wish  to  say  about  lumber? 

Mr.  MoCobmigk.  One  or  two  questions  I  neglected  to  ask.  Mr.  Cole- 
man, what  is  about  the  annual  output  of  hemlock  lumber  in  northern 
Pennsylvania  to-day  f 

>Ir.  Coleman.  It  is  upwards  of  500,000,000  feet  in  our  sectipn  of  the 
State,  taking  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  We  manufactured  at 
WilliamsiMWt  last  year  over  250,000,000  feet. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  all  hemlock  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoCobmigk.  According  to  the  manner  of  doing  business  in  that 
locality,  how  are  the  trees  cut;  by  the  tanners  or  by  the  lumbermen  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  In  some  instances  by  the  tanners,  and  in  some  by  the 
lumbermen.  We  have  tracts  on  our  river'  where  the  tanners  have  gone 
in  and  cut  the  timber  standing.  They  contract  with  the  lumbermen  to 
take  the  timber  after  they  have  cut  it  down  and  peeled  it.  The  lumber- 
men cut  it  up  into  saw-logs,  drive  it,  and  manufacture  it  up  into  boards. 
Tlie  manner  of  v^utting  by  the  tanners  is  very  wasteful,  and  the  lum- 
bermen think  ihey  can  save  a  good  deal  by  cutting  their  own  timber. 

Mr.  MoCobmigk.  What  would  be  the  result,  so  far  as  the  destruction 
of  timber  is  concerned,  if  the  lumber  bVisiness  was  in  such  a  condition, 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff',  as  not  to  warrant  the  manufact- 
ure of  logs  into  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  In  over  half  the  lumber  districts  the  timber  would  go 
to  waste  as  fast  as  though  it  was  cut,  by  reason  of  fires,  ete.  Hemlock 
is  very  peculiar.  You  break  off  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  it  will  die  in  a 
year  or  two;  the  worms  will  get  into  it  and  spoil  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
dead  it  is  food  for  flames.  The  tanners  cut  for  the  bark,  and  they  must 
bave  the  bark.  As  a  rule,  they  sell  the  down  timber  for  about  50  cents 
a  thousand  just  where  it  lies. 

Mr.  MoCobmigk.  Prior  to  1880,  was  it  not  the  fact  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  all  the  hemlock  went  to  waste  after  the  bark  had  been  removed f 

Mr.  COLiEMAN.  Yes,  that  is  true.  There  was  a  large  acreage  of  hem- 
lock that  lay  on  the  ground  in  our  section.  The  hemlock  was  cut  for 
tbe  barky  and  was  left  to  lie  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  we  had  the 
pine  cut  off,  we  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any  value  in  the  hem- 
to. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  the  area  you  speak  of  could  von  continue  to 
cat  500,000^000  ieet  of  hemlock  annually  for  an  indefinite  time! 
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Mr.  Coleman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  the  supply  last,  probably  t  • 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  coald  not  say ;  it  is  gness-work.  I  think  probably 
for  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  MoCoBMiGK.  Perhaps  I  have  the  figures  on  that  better  than  Mr. 
Coleman  has.  I  have  investigated  that  matter.  By  carefid  estimates, 
in  northern  Pennsylvania  the  standing  hemlock  is  10,000,000,000  feet, 
which  would  allow  for  an  average  cutting  of  SOOyOOO^OOO  feet  a  year  lor 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  going  to  say  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  encouraging.  I  was  afraid  you  would 
cut  it  off  sooner. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  growth.  How  long 
does  it  take  a  hemlock  to  grow  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  depends  very  much  on  circumstances.  We  cot 
our  timber  freely.  We  can  not  leave  anything  on  our  ground  with  any 
certainty  of  ever  finding  it  again.  Our  system  of  lumbering  there  is 
different  from  that  in  the  Adirondacks.  We  cut  poles  and  pat  them 
down,  and  make  grooves  and  slides,  and  skid  our  logs  to  the  slides, 
and  haul  them  in  that  way  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  5  miles.  In  the  Adiron- 
dacks they  haul  tl^ir  logs  on  sleds  in  the  winter  time,  and  that  can  be 
done  at  very  little  expense  ;  but  in  our  case  it  is  rather  expensive  work 
to  get  our  timber  out.  To  build  a  slide  is  almost  equivalent  to  build- 
ing a  cheap  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid  anna- 
ally  for  the  production  of  this  500,000,000  feetf 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  would  cost  on  an  average  t4.50  a  thousand  to  start 
With,  and  over  half  of  that  is  labor ;  the  other  half  is  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  near  enough. 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  would  cost  $3  a  thousand  in  labor  alone,  without 
subsistence,  to  put  in  that  10,000,000,000  feet,  500,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Payne).  Do  you  want  to  add  anything ! 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir.        •     - 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moffitt,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  on  this 
question? 

Mr.  MoFPiTT.  I  believe  not.  In  northern  New  York,  we  have  about 
8,000,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to 
add  in  respect  to  hemlock  f 

Mr.  McCormick.  By  the  tari£f  act  of  1842  on  ^'  boards,  planks,  etc., 
not  planed  or  wrought  into  shape  for  use,"  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  was  imposed.  This  duty  remained  from  1842  down  to  1872,  ex- 
cept that  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1857,  the  duty  was  made  15  percent 
and  continued  until  the  act  of  March  3,  1861,  restored  the  duty  to  20 
per  cent.  In  1872  the  duty  was  changed  from  a  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  the  present  existing  duty,  namely,  $1  per  1.000  feet  board 
measure  on  ^'  sawed  l>oards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumoer  of  hemlock, 
sycamore,  whitewood,  and  basswood,"  and  $2  per  1,000  put  on  ^<  all 
other  sawed  lunil>er.'' 

The  lumber  imported  during  the  years  1836  and  1887  paying  the 
specific  duty  of  tl  per  1,000  feet,  when  reduced  to  the  ad  valorem 
standard,  paid  a  duty  of  only  11.73  per  cent.,  and  that  paying  a  duty  of 
$2  per  1,000  feet  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  16.18  per  cent  (See  annual 
report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  page  84.)  So  that  it  appears  that  the 
duty  on  hemlock  and  other  low-priced  lumber  was  reduced  by  the  act 
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of  1872   more  than  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  pine  and  the  higher- 
priced  lumber  wan  reduced  abont  4  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  average  monthly  wages  paid  the  laborer  in  the  woods  is  abpat 
the  Sam  of  $30  and  board,  and  the  average  daily  pay  of  the  laborer 
upon  the  saw-mills  is  aboat  the  sum  of  $2,  he  boarding  himself.  In 
Canada,  inclnding  New  Brunswick  and  Novia  Scotia,  our  competitors 
in  the  lamber  trade,  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  average  as  nearly 
as  may  be  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  sums  paid  in  this  country.  The 
cost,  ^erefore,  of  producing  1,000  feet  of  lumber  in  Canada  would  be 
about  93  to  $4,  or  one-half  to  two- thirds  the  cost  in  the  United  States.' 
Allowing  that  the  Canadian  laborer  is  paid  two-thirds  as  much  as  the 
laborer  here,  the  labor  cost  in  Canada  is  $4  per  1,000  feet;  and  the  fact 
remains  that  the  American  laborer  receives  for  the  same  work  $2  per 
1,000  feet  more  than  the  Canadian.  Now  the  duty  on  pine,  the  highest- 
priced  lamber,  in  which  there  can  be  great  competition  between  Can- 
ada  and  the  United  States,  is  $2  per  1,000  feet.  It  appears  to  be  clear, 
then,  that  the  difference  in  labor  cost  alone  is  as  great  as  the  duty,  and 
the  laborer  gets  it. 

1  respectfully  submit  that  under  the  testimony  that  has  been  given 
here  to*day,  and  more  of  which  might  be  given  with  readiness,  these 
rates,  11.73  in  the  one  case  and  16.18  in  the  other,  are  less  than  the 
difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that  statement  the  duty  now  is  lower 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  1842 1 

Mr.  McCoBMiOK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Lower  than  under  the  tariff  of  1846  and  of  1857  f 

Mr.  MgCobmick.  Yes ;  that  is  the  fact.  If  lumber  is  to  be  protected 
at  all,  it  strikes  me  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  its  equivalent  of  11.73 
per  cent  and  16.18  per  cent,  is  exceedingly  low. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stout,  do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  re- 
specting lumberf 

Mr.  Stout.  I  wish  to  give  some  figures :  In  the  year  1880  the  value 
of  the  sawed  lumber  manufactured  in  this  country  in  nearly  every  State 
wa8  $233,268,000 ;  the  whole  number  Qf  men  employed  was  U7,960; 
wages  paid,  931,840,000;  value  of  materials  used,  $146,155,000.  Now, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  lum- 
ber is  created  by  labor.  It  is  about  $4  a  thousand  for  stumpage  and 
the  figures  for  the  lumber  are  $15.50  to  $16  [ler  1,000  feet  in  the 
tree.  This  is  for  white  pine.  It  costs  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  about  $4.25  per  thousand  to  log  and  drive  to  the  mills ;  it 
costs  $2.75  to  manufacture  and  raft;  and  it  costa  $1.50  for  transporta- 
tion, and  about  $2.75  to  take  the  lumber  from  the  water  and  prepare 
it  for  shipment.  Lumber  on  the  Mississippi  is  shipped  by  weight,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  dry  it  and  carry  it  for  some  length  of  time. 

Land  that  was  worth  in  1860,  $2.50  an  acre,  after  having  been  carried 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  worth  $29.09  per  acre;  and  land  worth  $16  an 
acre  in  1882  is  now  worth  $28.32  an  acre.  The  last  census,  for  1880,  shows 
that  in  Michigan  they  had  32,000,000,000;  Wisconsin,  45,000,000,000; 
Minnesota,  11,000,000,000;  making  a  total  of  88,000,000,000  feet.  The 
Soathern  States  (estimated)  had  500,000,000,000  feet,  and  the  Pacific 
coast  about  the  same  amount. 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  stumpage,  I  notice  that  Mr,  Ware* 
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hoaser,  who  testified  before  the  Senate  Ooiumittee  on  Indian  Trader 
ships  a  few  days  ago,  says  that  his  company  paid  the  Indians  for  pind 
$2.50  to  $3  per  thousand. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  That  is  for  stumpage  T 

Mr.  Stout.  That  is  for  stampage.  The  transportation  of  t^e  logs  from 
the  Indian  reservation  down  the  Chippewa  to  the  Mississippi  costs  8^ 
cents:  the  cost  of  labor  in  preparing  it  for  milling  was  from  $3.50  to  $4 
per  thousand ;  the  price  of  all  lumber  was  from  $14  te  $15.  I  think  tb^ 
price  ranges  from  $5  to  $40  per  thousand.  There  is  always  10  to  15  i>e^ 
cent,  of  loss  on  logs  between  the  reservation  and  the  place  of  manu- 
facture, caused  by  decay. 

Now  compare  that  with  the  stumpage  in  Canada.  In  December,  1887, 
450  miles  of  timber  limits  were  sold  for  $1,330,699,  an  average  of  $2,957 
per  t^quare  mile.  This  shows  an  average  cost  of  $4.62  per  acre  for  the 
privilege  of  cutting  this  timber  and  of  paying  the  further  stumpage 
duty  to  the  government  of  $1  per  1,000  feet  for  all  that  may  be  cut, 
and  in  addition  a  yearly  tax  of  $2  per  square  mile.  If  we  average  tb^* 
cut  of  10,000  feet  to  the  acre,  we  find  the  cost  of  stumpage  to  be : 

License  co8^,  $4.62  per  acre,  per  thonsaud ^...     '  .4(1^ 

Dnty  OQ  cut  loss  per  thousand $1JKn» 

Yearly  taxes,  allowing  but  one  year :itMi 

Total  paid  to  government I.(4'i2 

Canadian  limit-holders  know  how,  and  have  just  as  selfish  an  interest 
to  hold  stumpage  at  all  it  will  bring  as  holders  of  United  States  timber; 
and  the  American  buyers  of  Canadian  logs  to  be  towed  to  American 
mills  do  not  find  themselves  able  to  buy  these  logs,  in  Canada  at  a  cost 
delivered  in  mill  boom  enough  below  what  they  would  payfortheBauie 
grade  of  American  logs  to  get  very  rich  from  the  difference.  Bat  if 
the  customs  duty  of  $2  be  removed,  would  not  the  lumber  be  sold  that 
much  cheaper  ?  Yes,  provided  the  limit-holders  in  Canada  exhibit  a 
trait  in  human  nature  so  vastly  in  variance  with  all  our  experience. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hill,  of  Saginaw,  a  large  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  Mich- 
igan, and  also  an  extensive  owner  of  timber  limits  in  Canada,  says: 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Hotcbkiss  believes  that  if  the  Canadian  export  duty  is  al>- 
rogated,  Canadian  logs  will  naturally  come  in  to  snpply  Saginaw  miUs  with  stock, 
bnt  I  think  it  is  a  plain  mathematical  proposition  that  if  the  Canadian  export  duty 
on  logs  of  ^  per  thonsand,  and  the  American  import  duty  on  lumber  of  |2  per  thou- 
sand are  removcxl  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Saginaw  mills  will  stand  in  the  relative 
condition  as  to  securing  logs  to  saw  from  Canada  as  to-day. 

The  cost  of  towing  and  delivering  of  logs  to  the  Saginaw  mills  from  the  Georgian 
Bay  is  ^  per  thousand.  The  cost  of  sawing  at  Saginaw  is  about  $2  per  thousand . 
and,  while  Canadian  labot  costs  less  than  ours,  we  will  call  the  cost  of  satrin^  in 
Canada  the  same  as  here. 

The  freight  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Buffalo  and  the  eastern  market  is,  by  water,  sob- 
stantially  the  same  as  from  Saginaw.    By  rail  it  is  less. 

If  you  call  the  freight  from  both  points  to  Buffalo  $2.50  per  thousand,  you  will  hare 
these  results,  which  please  put  down  : 

Canadian  logs  sawed  on  the  Saginaw  River :  T'tr^. 

Cost  of  delivering  logs  to  mills |2.W 

Cost  of  sawing 2.W 

Cost  of  freight  to  Buffalo 15<' 

Export  duty  on  logs lOO 

Lumber  costs  in  Buffalo  above  cost  of  logs S.'O 

.  Canadian  logs  sawed  in  Canada : 

Cost  of  sawing 2.W) 

Cost  of  freight  to  Buffalo 2..t<> 

Import  duty  on  lnml>er - SJ.i^' 

• 

Lumber  costs  in  Buffalo  above  costs  of  logs ., 6,50 
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These  figures  show  that  under  present  conditions  as  to  duties,  the  Saginaw  mills 
are  at  a  disadvantage  of  $2  per  thousand  m  handling  Canadian  logs,  and  since  the 
imposition  of  (3  export  duty  on  logs  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  ceased  to  come 
Id. 

Xow,  let  as  suppose  that  both  the  duties  are  removed,  as  Mr.  Hotchkiss  proposes, 
and  we  have : 

Canadian  sawed  logs  on  the  Saginaw  River :  Per  M. 

Cost  of  deliTering  logs  to  mills $2.00 

Cost  of  sawing 2.00 

Cost  of  freight  to  Buffalo 1 2.fK) 

Lainber  costs  in  Buffalo  above  cost  of  logs 6.50 

Canadian  logs  sawed  in  Canada : 

Cost  of  sawing 2.00 

Cost  of  freight  to  Buffalo 2.50 

Lumber  costs  in  Buffalo  above  cost  of  logs 4.50 

Under  the  new  conditions  the  advantage  of  Canadian  mill-owners  over  Saginaw 
mill-owners  of  |2  per  thousand  would  still  remain,  and  the  logs  would  therefore  then, 
as  now,  be  manufactured  into  lumber  in  Canada. 

In  that  conaection  I  would  like,  to  sabmit  the  petition  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Saginaw  to  Congress  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  lumber : 

To  the  hcnorahU  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

Your  memorialists,  citizens  of  that  State  which  stands  first  in  the  Union  in  the 
production  of  salt  and  lumber,  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest  against  the  tariff 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  threatens  with  disaster  those  industries 
upon  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State  depends. 

The  annual  surplus  of  9120,000,000  flowing  into  the  national  Treasury  is  made  the 
pretext  for  abolishing  the  duties  on  salt  and  lumber,  upon  which  there  is  annually 
realized  less  than  92,(KK),000,  while  the  main  schedule  of  customs  duties  is  to  remain 
eomparatively  unchanged. 

If  the  surplus  is  to  ^  arrested  by  cutting  down  customs  dues,  wise  statesmanship 
would  say  that  those  taxes  should  be  first  removed  which  bear  most  heavily  upon  the 
people. 

We  here  present  a  partial  list  of  the  duties  paid  in  1885,  according  te  the  official 
tables  of  the  Treasury  Department,  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Sec- 
retary Manning: 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Wool,  mftnufactares  of 

Iron  and  steel,  raana&oturee  of 

Cotton,  manufactnrea  of 

Flax,  manufactures  of 

Fruiu 

Lf'atber 

Rice 

Lamber,  sawed....... 

Sisals... 

Salt 


Daty  paid. 


$52. 184. 745 
27.450,234 
11.973.008 
10, 982, 245 

8, 672, 273 
,2, 8<»,  224 
1, 619, 523 
1, 114, 164 
754,866 
751. 380 


Amount 

per 
capita. 


80.13 

48.10 

29.97 

19.15 

14.00 

6.00 

5.30 

2.60 

1.95 


■ 

An  inspection  of  the  revenue  table  quickly  shows  whence  much  of  the  surplus  comes 
and  what  taxes  in  fact  burden  the  people,  and  it  further  shows  that  the  duties  which 
now  serve  to  slightly  protect  from  foreign  rivalry  the  dealers  and  workers  in  lumber 
and  salt  should  be  among  the  last  to  be  swept  away,  because  they  contribute  appre- 
ciably neither  to  the  surplus  nor  the  burden.  But  there  are  other  reasons  why  Con- 
gress should  not  lay  its  hands  heavily  On  these  industries. 

Salt  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity.  It  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional safety  and  independence  to  invite  England  and  her  dependencies  to  make  our 
country  a  dumping  ground  for  surplus  salt,  breaking  down  the  home  manufacturer 
andcausing  us  to  look  abroad  for  our  main  supply. 

The  men  of  the  South,  who,  during  the  late  war,  dug  up  the  dirt  floors  of  smoke- 
iiooses.  to  extract  the  salt  thejefroio,  ^ow  what  it  id*  to  have  depended  on  this  same 
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foreign  supply,  yet,  to-day,  one- third  of  the  salt  coDsnmed  in  this  country  is  of 
foreign  maunfacture.  Liverpool  salt  is  mined  nnder  a  scale  of  wa^es  not  qnite  one- 
half  that  paid  in  the  salt  works  of  Michigan.  It  is  shipped  to  this  country  mainly 
as  ballast,  and  distributed  from  the  sea-board  into  the  interior  to  points  where  the 
increasing  freight  rates  compel  it  to  yield  the  field  to  American  product. 

While  England  has  ceased  to  be  a  fighting  nation,  in  a  military  sense,  she  still 
fights  the  war  of  commercial  domination  with  vigor  peculiarly  her  own. 

Let  the  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds  now  paid  as  duty  be  exp^ded  in  paying  ad- 
ditional freight,  and  foreign  salt  will  flood  the  markets  of  Buflalo,  Cincinnati.  Chi- 
cago,8aint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  She  will  press  the  products  of  Liverpool,  Turk's 
Island,  and  Canada  upon  our  markets,  and  will  not  rest  until  the  ruin  she  has  worked 
with  the  salt  makers  of  Louisiana  and  West  Virginia  she  brings  to  those  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  they  find  themselves,  like  their  brothers  near  the  sea- 
board, victims  of  the  need  and  greed  of  England.  There  is  no  better  salt  made  in  the 
world  than  in  Michigan,  and  we  challenge  the  world  to  the  test.  It  is  to-dav  sold  in 
bulk  in  Saginaw  for  less  than  Englishmen  pay  for  salt  in  Liverpool.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  of  standard  salt  packed  in  a  barrel  costing  20  cents  may  be  bought 
for  60  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  for  a  cent.  On  this  basis  the  entire  cost 
to  the  American  people  for  the  salt  they  annually  consume  is  but  8  cents  per  capita, 
or  less  than  one  eleventh  of  the  tariff  tax  alone  which  they  pay  on  sugar,  of  89  cents, 
and  before  the  repeal  of  the  present  protective  tariff  on  either  lumber  or  salt  we 
would  invite  your  consideration  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  of  the  in- 
vestments to  be  impaired,  and  the  labor  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  we 
would  respectfully  ask  you,  charged  as  yon  are  with  the  welfare  of  all  the  people, 
how  these  investments  are  to  be  made  good,  and  in  what  new  field  this  labor  is  to  be 
employed  f  And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  duties  on  lumber  and  salt  are 
not  prohibitory,  for  one-third  of  the  salt  used  in  this  country  is  imported,  whUe  one- 
half  of  the  entire  lumber  product  of  Canada  comes*  in  to  compete  with  the  home 
supply. 

The  duty  collected  on  Canadian  lumber  is  less  than  16  per  cent.  This  percentage 
does  not  to-day  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  two  countries,  and 
while  great  annies  of  men  are  employed  in  the  lumber  business,  at  least  $120,000,000 
worth  of  dutiable  commodities  are  used  annually  in  th6  production  of  American  lum- 
ber. Yet  it  is  proposed  that  the  lumberman  shall  sell  his  lumber  in  the  open  market, 
competing  with  the  world,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  buy  his  rails  and  locomotives  for 
his  logging  railroad,  his  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  for  his  saw-mills,  his  axes, 
saws,  chains,  and  like  equipments  for  bis  lumber  camps,  not  in  the  world's  market, 
but  iTom  the  more  favored  sons  of  Pennsylvania,  sheltered  behind  the  tariff  wall  of 
30  per  cent,  against  foreign  oompetition. 

But  a  cry  which  originated  in  Montreal,  with  men  who  sought  free  access  to  our 
lumber  markets,  has  been  echoing  through  the  East  that  the  Government  should  pro- 
tect the  forests  of  the  country  from  destruction.  To  this  we  answer,  that  when  the 
lumberman  buys  his  timber  from  the  Government  or  its  grantee  and  converts  it  into 
lumber  to  give  shelter  to  man,  that  he  has  not  destroyed  it,  but  rather  converted  it 
to  its  highest  use,  the  one  for  which  it  was  ordained. 

The  forest  resources  are  ample  for  to-day  and  for  all  time. 

It  is  the  history  of  nations  that  as  they  grow  in  age  and  riches  the  use  of  lumber 
gives  way  to  that  of  material  more  costly,  but  more  durable,  and  to-day  with  a  pinery 
of  23f>,000,000,000  feet  standing  in  the  Southern  States  alone  awaiting  the  demand 
which  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  the  man  who  would  invite  Canada,  with  her 
50,000,000,000  feet  of  yine,  into  our  market,  to  save  our  forests  from  destruction  by 
making  it  unprofitable  for  the  owners  to  cut  them,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  want- 
ing both  in  good  sense  and  honest  patriotism. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection  against  foreign  industrial  invasions  in 
every  form,  but,  whatever  revenue  system  is  to  prevail,  we  ask  untler  it  an  even 
place  for  the  interests  we  represent.  If  there  is  to  be  free  trade  in  lumber  and  salt, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  sell  our  products  cheaper,  then  the  free  trader  should  give 
us  free  sugar,  free  iron  and  steel,  and  free  woolens  ;  for,  if  the  system  be  beneficent, 
we  too  are  entitled  to  share  its  benefits.  But  it  the  theory  of  i>rotection  to  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  American  labor  is  still  to  prevail,  then  the  protectionist  shoold 
continue  to  give  to  our  great  industries  that  just  measure  of  protection  which  they 
deserve,  and  we,  therefore,  from  protectionists  and  free  traders  alike,  ask  simple 
justice,  and  for  that  your  memoralists  will  ever  pray. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  statemeDt  you  have  just  read  is  based  on  the 
cost  at  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Stout.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  aflfect  in  auy  way  the  price  of  lumber  on 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  that  is,  whether  the  ^utyis  removed  or  not! 
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Hr.  Stout.  Yes :  it  would  in  this  way :  Chicago  has  been  able  to 
take  what  is  called  the  rnn  from  the  mills,  all  the  best  quality,  from 
Michigan  and  all  along  the  Lakes.  The  Chicago  dealers  are  then  able 
to  ship  the  better  grs^es  east  by  rail,  and  the  poorer  grades  to  the 
West.  If  Chicago  is  deprived  of  the  Eastern  markets,  of  course  that 
will  change  the  condition  of  the  market  entirely.  They  are  able  in  that 
way  to  handle  the  lumber  and  dispose  of  all  the  different  grades  of  lum- 
ber in  Chicago,  both  east  and  west. 

Mr.  Coleman.  From  Buffalo  it  could  only  go  east. 

Mr.  Stout.  The  value  of  timber  in  Canada  has  been  about  $2  i)er 
thousand  feet  less  than  in  Michigan  since  1880,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tariff 
of  t2*  The  conditions  of  the  business  are  much  more  favorable  to  the 
Canadians  in  several  particulars :  First,  labor  in  Canada  has  cost  an 
average  of  one-third  less ;  second,  the  merchandise  and  machinery  re- 
qaired  to  produce  lumber  are  less  expensive  there;  and,  third,  streams 
are  improved,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  to  aid  in  floating  logs 
where  bought  of  the  authorities,  and  such  trees  as  are  not  regarded 
profitable  are  not  cut  or  paid  for;  and  only  good  logs  are  taken  from 
the  land  by  the  lumbermen.  In  the  ten  years  last  past  competition  has 
been  great  between  the  different  sections  of  the  timber  territory  and 
saflScient  to  cause  manufactured  lumber  to  average  lower  on  the  Chicago 
market  than  in  any  distributing  market  in  the  United  -States  or  Canada. 
So  cheaply  has  it  been  sold  that  shipments  have  been  made  to  Boston, 
New  York,  and  other  Eastern  markets  after  passing  through  the  costly 
handling  of  Chicago  docks  and  fully  $2  per  thousand  feet  expended. 

If  Canada  was  compelled  to  add  annually  for  ten  years  to  her  out- 
pat  of  lumber  an  amount  equal  to  the  increased  demand  of  the  West- 
ern States  alone,  leaving  out  New  England  and  New  York's  increased 
wants,  the  natural  effect  would  be  to  increase  wages  in  Canada. 

Considerable  has  been  said  in  discussion  in  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  forests  or  forest  culture  of  clearing 
off  all  the  timber.  In  1883  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  As^sociation  passed 
a  memorial  and  sent  it  to  Congress  asking  the  removal  of  duty  on 
lamber.  Mr.  Adolph  Lewe,  one  of  those  commissioners,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Lumbermen's  Journal : 

I  was  one  of  the  committee  referred  to  by  Dr.  Warder,  and  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  memorial,  which  at  that  time  favored  a  measure  that  would  advance  our  for- 
estry intereatft.  But,  upon  a  careful  st^dy  of  the  agitation  favoring  the  removal  of 
duty  on  Canadian  timber,  I  found  that  manv  of  the  newspaper  artides  were  inspiied 
by  interested  Canadians,  and  that  some  of  the  memorials  sent  to  Congress  were  writ- 
ten in  Canada.  This  made  me  somewhat  suspicious,  and  I  began  to  study  journals 
devoted  to  the  lumbering  interests,  and  from  them  I  learn  more  about  the  resources 
of  this  coontry  than  from  all  other  publications  combined,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion have  expressed  myself  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  for  I  believe,  with  your  friend  now 
residing  in  Canada,  that  the  working  of  free  lumber  will  be  $2  out  to  the  United 
States  and  |2  in  to  Canada.  I  further  believe  that  this  duty  will  ultimately  help 
forest  cnltnre  in  the  United  States,  while  free  lumber  from  Canada  wUl  retard  sys- 
tematio  fbreetry. 

I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  Lumbermen's  Journal,  showing  the 
average  price  of  lumber  in  Chicago  from  1872  to  1887  ;  also  the  wages 
in  Michigan  for  the  same  time,  and  a  comparative  table  of  labor  and 
lamber,  showing  that  from  1872,  while  starting  at  100,  labor  advanced 
to  123  and  lumber  declined  to  about  57. 

The  GHAiBJiAN.  Ton  may,  if  you  please,  hand  that  table  to  the  re- 
porter to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

26  TAB 
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The  table  is  as  follows : 
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IMS                                                                                                             ^ 
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00.00 

1887 — 

65  OC 

In  order  to  mnke  the  matter  perfectly  plain  the  following  diagram  has  been  pre- 
pared from  the  above  figures,  which  will  iihow  at  a  glance  the  relative  rate  In  the  de- 
cline and  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  labor  for  sixteen  years: 
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Mr.  Stout.  It  should  be  more  generally  known  in  the  United  State8 
that  the  timber  tracts  of  Canada  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
vincial governments,  and  are  only  leased  by  the  great  lambetmen,  not 
bought  in  fee  simple,  as  in  the  United  States.  All  government  timber 
tracts— called  limits — are  leased  by  the  square  mile  (640  acres).  As  there 
is  always  a  competitive  demand  for  these  leases,  they  are  put  up  at  auc- 
tion, and  the  right  to  lease  for  one  year  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
At  the  recent  ^e  of  limits  by  the  Ontario  government^  which  took 
place  at  Toronto  in  December  laist,  $5,600  per  square  mile  was  paid  for 
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a  portion  of  the  limits  put  np,  while  the  average  price  paid  is  estimated 
at  $3  per  thousand  feet  for  the  stampage. 

These  buyers  did  not  purchase  this  land  and  the  trees  thereon,  but 
paid  these  prices  as  a  bonus  for  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  cut- 
ting timber  on  the  land  for  one  year,  with  the  government  as  lessor, 
under  certain  terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon,  namely:  That  the 
lessee  shall,  on  May  1,  pay  into  the  Crown  land  office  the  annual  dues, 
oriental,  of  $3  per  square  mile,  and  $1  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure, 
on  every  1,000  feet  of  logs  (including  culls)  cut  on  said  limits,  with  a 
tariff  for  square  timber,  namely,  timber,  poles,  masts,  ties,  and  every 
product  of  the  forest  thereon }  and  if  any  minerals  are  discovered  on 
leased  limits,  the  discovery  must  be  reported  and  a  mineral  lease  ob- 
tained. If  the  annual  dues  and  all  timber  dues  have  been  paid 
promptly,  the  lessee  has  the  right  to  a  renewal  for  one  year,  and  so  on 
from  year  to  year,  subject,  however,  to  any  legislation  the  provincial 
government  may  see  fit  to  enact  for  each  coming  year. 

Mr.  CoLBMAi?.  I  merely  want  to  state  that  I  spoke  of  fires  prevailing 
in  our  section  of  the  country.  That  is  by  reason  of  our  country  being 
so  cut  up  by  railroads,  which  run  right  through  the  timber  and  along 
the  streams.  Every  spring  we  have  about  three  or  four  weeks  during 
which  the  fires  run  through  our  forests  and  destroy  our  timber.  That 
is  the  reason  our  timber  does  not  reproduce  itself  more  than  it  does.  In 
the  Adirondacks  that  is  not  the  case;  they  do  not  have  the  railroads 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  McCoRMiOK.  After  a  fire  runs  through  timber  it  is  necessary  to 
cat  it  at  once  in  order  to  preserve  it,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes;  you  have  to  cut  it  the  first  season,  either  pine 
or  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  gentlemen  want  to  pre- 
sent on  the  lumber  question  ? 

Mr.  CoBMiGK.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  your  patient  hearing. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to  it 
before  you  go  away.  What  do  you  say  to  putting  squared  or  sided 
timber  on  the  free  listf  What  is  the  objection  to  that?  Let  us  know 
all  about  it. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  do  not  think  that  would  afibct  the  manufacturers  of 
lumber.  We  do  not  come  in  competition  with  Canada  upon  squared 
laniber. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mr.  Stout  ?  Take  logs 
and  timber  not  further  manufactured  than  hewn,  squared,  or  sided. 

Mr^  Stout.  I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Hisgock.  This  is  the  provision  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands : 

Timber,  hewD  and  sawed,  and  timber  nsed  for  spars  and  in  building  wharves,  20 
p^T  centam  ad  valorem.  Timber,  sqaared  or  sided,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  1  cent  per  cubic  foot. 

The  Mills  bill  proposes  this  clause: 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  free  list. 

The  Bandall  bill  has  in  it  this  provision : 

Timber,  farther  advanced  in  manufacture  than  hewn,  squared,  or  sided  only,  15 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Now  suppose  we  put  squared  timber  on  the  free  list,  whom  does  it 

barm? 

Hr.  Payne.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 
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Mr.  McGOBMiOK.  That  would  have  this  effect,  if  yoa  will  permit  me : 
It  aids  transportation  of  timber  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  by 
allowing  the  logs  to  be  squared — not  further  advanced  in  manufacture 
than  squared.  It  is  easier  to  transport  on  cars  than  in  the  form  of  logs, 
you  understand,  and  it  can  be  manufactured  in  the  smaller  oonoems  in 
the  United  States  if  there  is  no  export  duty  from  Canada  to  prevent  it, 
thus  giving  labor  to  the  United  States  instead  of  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Has  timber  '^  not  further  manufactured  than  hewn, 
squared,  or  side<l  ^  a  definite  commercial  indication  t  That  is  to  say, 
what  does  "  timber  not  further  manufactured  than  hewn,  squared,  or 
sided  "  mean  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiGK.  It  means  squared  instead  of  round,  that  is  ali. 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  It  means  four  inches  of  its  diameter  taken  right  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Moffitt,  for  the  Adi- 
rondacks  ? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  We  prefer  not  to  have  it.  At  the  sime  time,  if  we 
have  to  make  any  concession,  that  would  hurt  us  the  least. 

Senator  Uiscook.  How  would  it  hurt? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  We  have  large  quantities  of  pine  brought  from  Can- 
ada used  for  shipbuilding  in  the  Lake  Champlaiu  valley  and  that  sec- 
tion.   That  is  pine  timber  squared. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  pays  a  duty  ? 

Mr.  MoFFiT.  Yes. 
,   Senator  HiscocK.  How  does  that  interfere  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  It  would  not  interfere  with  us,  because  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing pine  in  our  section. 

Senator  Aldrich.  C^n  any  of  you  gentlemen  saj*  whether  patting 
squared  timber  on  the  free  list  would  iSfect  the  lumber  interest  on  the 
Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  pacific  coast  has  large  timber  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  know  about  that 

Mr.  Stout.  Mr.  Hermann  would. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  will  you  ask  Mr.  Hermann  to  come 
in  and  talk  to  us  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  McCoR3iiCK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  now,  but  to  come  in  soon,  at  his  early 
convenience,  and  give  us  his  views. 

Mr.  Coleman.  British  Columbia  has  as  large  forests  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  we  have. 


STATEMEH T  OF  HON.  CHARGES  A.  BOUTELLB. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bon  telle,  of  Maine,  has  come  in 
Sui>pose  we  ask  him  what  he  thinks  would  be  the  e£fectof  putting  on 
the  free  list  logs  not  further  manufactured  than  hewn,  squared,  and 
sided  ;  how  that  would  effect  the  great  lumber  interests  of  Maine! 

Mr.  Boutkllb.  I  think  it  would  affect  them  adversely. 

Senator  Aldrich.  To  any  extent? 

Mr.  Boutellb.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  quite  seriously.  I  think  the 
whole  tendency  of  it  would  be  to  increase  the  value  of  the  standing 
timber  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St.  John's  Biver,  which  would  de- 
preciate the  value  of  the  timber  on  our  side. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  is  the  standing  timber  f 

Mr.  Boutellb.  Spruce,  pine,  and  hemlock.    It  is  the  same  on  both 
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sides.  The  principal  timber  ia  the  spruce  and  hemlock,  with  Rome  pine 
and  basswood.  The  timber  lands  of  New  Brunswick  and  otlicr  portions 
of  the  British  possessions  are  largely  owned  by  the  government,  and 
are  sold  in  blocks  at  a  rate  which  makes  them  quite  cheap  at  present, 
because  of  the  nearness  to  market.  The  effect  of  putting  sided  logs 
ni>on  the  free  list  would  be  to  increase  the  value  of  the  land  on  tlie 
Canadian  side.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  logs  any  cheaper  ])erma- 
nently;  it  might  make  them  cheaper  while  the  prices  were  adjusting 
themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Would  your  people,  manufacturing  lumber  on  our 
side  of  the  St.  John's  River,  be  likely  to  buy  the  British  timber  hewn, 
squared,  and  sided,  and  then  take  it  to  their  own  mills  and  saw  it  into 
boards! 

Mr.  ^OUTELLE.  I  think  they  might  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  round 
timber  and  put  on  square.  I  think  they  would  until  the  prices  went 
up  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  None  of  this  round  timber  is  ever  squared  by  saw- 
ing, is  it  f 

Mr.  B0UTELI.E.  Yes ;  the  slabs  are  sawed  off. 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  is- squared  after  it  is  sawed. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  squared  by  sawing  too,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoPFiTT.  Nine-tenths  of  the  timber  to  which  Senator  Hiscock 
refers  is  hewn. 

The  Chairman.  But  whether  hewn  or  sawed  it  can  be  squared. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  can ;  and  if  it  is  squared  it  can  be  sawed  into 
lumber  afterwards. 

Mr.  Boutelle.  I  do  not  think  the  hewn  log  is  a  factor  in  our  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  is  used,  as  I  understand,  for  spars  and  heavy 
timbers. 

Mr.  BoUTELLE.  For  heavy  timbers  to  make  wharves,  but  for  piling 
they  use  regular  round  logs  largely. 

Senat4)r  Hisgogk.  On  the  Erie  Canal  I  have  seen  rafts  of  it,  half  a 
mile  long,  all  going  East. 

The  Chairman.  Of  hewn  timber  f 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  sawed  timber  f 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Not  sawed  timber;  hewn. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  start  from  ? 

Senator  Hisgogk.  From  Canada,  Georgian  Bay. 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  comes  down  Lake  Champlain,  also. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  come  down  in  sections  and  are  locked 
through,  and  when  they  get  through  they  hitch  on  again  and  draw  it 
along. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  product  from  Canada  has  almost  entirely  stopped 
since  Canada  put  an  export  duty  upon  round  logs  as  well  as  hewn  logs. 

The  Chairman.  That  export  duty  applied  to  logs  both  hewn  and 
square. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boutelle,  we  have  been  taking  some  statements 
this  morning  respecting  this  lumber  business,  and  we  have  had  a  pretty 
full  and  intelligent  statement.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say 
on  the  subjectf 

Mr.  Boutelle.  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  say  anything  if  you 
have  heard  Mr.  Stout  and  Mr.  McCormick.    Of  course  there  are  some 
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Blight  differences  in  localities  as  to  the  details  of  the  business,  bat  the 
business  in  every  locality  is  similar.  Mr.  McOormick  comes  froni  a 
country  that  has  the  same  kind  of  competition  that  we  have.  In  my 
Congressional  district,  indeed  in  the  whole  State  of  Maine,  the  com|)e- 
tition  is  more  direct  and  near  at  hand  than  almost  anywhere  else,  on 
account  of  the  St.  John's  Kiver  being  apart  of  the  boundary  between 
us  and  Canada.    The  effect  of  the  tariff  is  felt  instantly  with  us. 

The  Chaibman.  And  both  sides  use  the  St.  John's  River  f 

Mr.  BouTBLLB.  Yes;  under  the  treaty.  We  have  now  a  special  act 
which  permits  timber  to  be  cut  on  the  American  side  and  floated  down 
and  used  by  citizens  on  the  other  side.  That  was  an  expedient  to  util- 
ize the  valuable  forests  near  the  head  of  the  St.  Jqhn's  Kiver  tbnt 
were  absolutely  valueless  except  for  the  timber  which  is  sent  down. 
While  the  St.  John's  River  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  John's,  where  the  logs 
would  have  to  be  manufactured  into  timber,  runs  off  into  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  leaves  a  strip  of  foreign  territory  between  us  and  the  river. 
So  that  if  the  timber  is  cat  on  the  head-waters  and  manufactured  by 
the  mills  nearer  the  mouth,  it  necessarily  has  to  go  through  some  for- 
eign territory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  valuable  territory,  I  remember.  I  have 
passed  through  it. 

Mr.  BouTBLLE.  The  upper  portion  is  very  fertile,  up  in  Aroostook 
County.  We  are  getting  railroad  communication  up  there.  I  will  add, 
what  I  presume  the  gentlemen  here  have  already  stated,  that  under 
our  tariff  system  of  to-day  our  lumber  interests  are  altogether  inade- 
quately protected. 

Senator  Bbgk.  Do  you  propose  to  add  to  itf 

Mr.  BouTELLE.  No,  sir ;  but  I  would  urge  very  strongly  against  any 
possible  reduction  of  it  if  there  is  any  intention  of  so  doing. 


COAL-TAR  COLORB. 


Tuesday,  July  17, 1888. 
glAIEHElTT  OF  PBOF.  C.  F.  CHAVDLES. 

Mr.  CHAin)L£B.  The  poiut  in  regard  to  alizarine  is  simply  this :  in 
the  existing  tariff  artificisil  alizarine  is  free.  When  artificial  alizarine 
was  first  luanntactured  it  was  supposed  to  be  one  thing,  as  known  to 
commerce.  Bat  the  German  chemists,  who  have  taken  it  into  their 
laboratory  and  investigated  it  very  carefully,  find  that  by  various  pro- 
cesses they  are  able  to  bring  out  two  other  dye-stuffs,  one  of  which  is 
called  flavo-purpurine,  and  the  other  is  anthra-purpurine.  These  two 
substances  which  exist  in  artificial  alizarine  produce  slightly  clifferent 
shades  when  they  are  used  for  dyeing  or  priqting  calico;  and  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  calico  printers  the  makers  vary  the  proportions 
of  these  things  in  the  commercial  article  so  that  there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  two  hundred  different  shades  of  artificial  alizarine  manufact- 
ured. Some  of  them  do  not  actually  contain  any  alizarine,  as  known 
to  chemists,  but  they  are  commercially  known  as  artificial  alizarine; 
aud  under  the  existing  tariff  the  Treasury  Department  has  to  make  a 
decision  in  order  to  determine  what  shall  come  in  as  artificial  alizarine 
and  what  shall  not,  simply  on  account  of  this  differenee  between  the 
scientific  and  commercial  terms.  All  these  preparations  are  derived 
from  anthracine,  and  the  qualifying  words,  '^  anthracine  colors,"  would 
remove  the  ambiguity  which  now  exists  in  the  tariff. 

lu  addition  to  this  point  with  regard  to  what  is  known  as  artificial 
alizarine,  they  find  that  by  using  this  artificial  alizarine  with  nitric  acid, 
tbey  change  from  red  to  orange,  and  that  is  called  alizarine  orange.  It 
is  alizarine  treated  with  nitric  acid.  They  further  find  that  if  they  take 
alizarine  and  treat  with  glycerine,  it  is  changed  to  a  blue.  But  the 
Treasury  Department  in  determining  what  is  artificial  alizarine  and 
what  is  not,  rules  that  the  alizarine  which  has  been  treated  with  nitric 
acid  has  ceased  to  be  alizarine,  and  that  ti*eated  with  glycerine  has 
ce^ased  to  be  alizarine,  while  the  manufacturers  all  claim  that  it  still  is 
alizarine.    It  is  alizarine  with  something  added  to  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  intention  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law  cer- 
tainly was  that  artificial  alizarine  should  include  what  was  then  known 
as  alizarine;  that  is,  something  to  take  the  place  of  madder  for  brown. 
They  never  intended  to  add  a  number  of  other  colors  which  could  be 
produced  by  some  combination  of  what  was  then  known  as  alizarine 
with  other  preparations  or  acids.  That  was  undoubtedly  the  intention 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Perhaps  Congress  did  not  know  much  about  it.  The 
progress  of  science  is  so  rapid  in  these  matters  that  it  is  absolutely  im> 
possible  for  Congress  at  any  moment  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 

Ifr.  Hatch.  Is  there  only  one  alizarine  color! 

407 
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Mr.  Ghandleb.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen  anthracine  colors, 
which  are  different  forms  of  this  nacleas  of  which  alizarine  is  the  repre- 
sentative. They  are  all  nsed  in  calico  printing.  They  are  all  sabstitutes 
for  articles  which  are  free.  Madder  root  is  tree.  Madder  extracts  are 
free.  Those  are  replaced  by  the  alizarine.  The  alizarine  orange  re- 
places Persian  berries ;  the  alizarine  bine  replaces  indigo^  which  is  free; 
and  the  anthracine  brown  replaces  cutch,  which  is  free.  All  these  an- 
thracine colors  are  nsed  in  the  printing  of  calico,  which  is  the  cheapest 
fabric  nsed  for  clothing,  and  they  all  replace  natural  colors  .which  come 
in  free,  None  of  them  are  made  in  this  country,  and  none  of  the  articles 
which  they  replace  are  made  in  this  country.  So  that  if  there  is  any 
argument  for  free  trade  H  applies  here  stronger  than  anywhere  else,  to 
these  anthracine  colors,  and  there  is  constant  difficulty  and  confusion  at 
the  custom-house  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  caused  by  its  use  in  the 
tariff. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  they  would  come  in  competition,  woold  they 
not,  with  other  coal-tar  colors,  for  other  purposes  than  calico  printing  f 

Mr.  Chandler.  They  are  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  regard  to  coal-tar  colors,  literally  they  are  not  made 
in  this  countiy.  There  are  firms  here  who  pretend  to  make  them,  bat 
if  there  was  no  tariff  on  book-covers  and  no  tariff  on  unbound  books, 
and  the  book-binder  impqrted  his  covers,  his  unbound  books,  and  every- 
thing, and  then  put  them  together  and  called  his  establishment  a  book 
factory,  it  would  be  just  about  an  equivalent  to  these  firms  calling 
themselves  coal-tar  color  manufacturers.  They  do  not  make  their  col- 
ors from  coal  tar,  but  they  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Gtorman  color 
manufacturers,  and  they  bring  the  article  over  here  finished  all  except 
the  last  step,  and  then  they  put  the  final  touch  on  it  here.  They  bring 
in,  too,  what  they  call  raw  materials.  There  are  not  any  coal-tar  col- 
ors manufactured  here,  properly  speaking. 

Mr.  Hatch.  If  I  understand  it,  this  natural  alizarine  is  capable  of 
producing  more  than  one  color,  as  well  as  the  artificial.    Am  I  right! 

Mr.  Ghanleb.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  four  different  colors  in  the  madder 
root. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  natural  alizarine  f 

Mr.  Ohandleb.  That  which  grows  in  farms  or  gardens,  or  did  before 
they  made  it  artificially.  Originally  alizarine  was  all  obtained  from  the 
root  of  the  madder  plant. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Was  it  known  by  the  name  of  alizarine  at  that 
timet 

Mr.  Ghandleb.  Oh,  yes;  the  madder  plant  contains  four  colors, 
alizarine,  purpurine,  oxianthracine,  and  xantho-purpurine,  just  as  tlie 
artificial  alizarine  contains  three,  one  of  which  is  anthracine. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Explain  to  the  committee  the  fact  that  alizarine  of  itself, 
without  some  chemical  connection,  will  not  dye  at  all. 

Mr.  Ghandleb.  Alizarine  does  not  dye. 

Mr.  Hatch.  So  that  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  expression  alizarine  alone 
is  concerned,  it  means  nothing. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  means  a  substance,  does  it  not  f 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  means  a  substance  and  all  these  eig:ht  colors  are  aliza- 
rine with  some  chemical  process,  and  under  the  decision  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  five  of  them  are  brought  in  free,  and  three  of  them 
that  are  used  in  this  same  piece  of  calicO  (referring  to  sample)  pay 
a  dnty  of  35  per  cent.  All  that  the  manufacturers  ask  is  that  the  act 
be  framed  so  as  to  include  all  the  alizarine  colors,  so  that  three  out  of 
the  eight  on  that  piece  of  calico  will  not  have  to  pay  35  per  cent  datj. 
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Mr.  Chandler.  The  colors  are  regularly  classified  by  chemists  accord- 
ing to  their  coostitution.  The  anthracine  colors  include  these  colors 
which  are  known  in  all  the  books  on  the  subject  of  dyes  as  anthracine 
ooiors.  The  Treasury  Department,  under  that  clause  in  the  tariff,  has 
decided  to  put  some  of  them  with  the  other  colors.  I  have  a  list  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  coal-tar  colors. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  a  similar  list,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
have  about  made  up  our  minds  that  it  was  too  much  of  a  subject  for  us 
to  grapple  with. 

Mr.  Ohanbleb.  In  their  commercial  lists  they  are  very  confusing. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Are  the  names  you  refer  to  chemical  or  commer- 
cial f 

Mr.  Ghakdleb.  They  are  chemical.  Each  tradesman  gives  all  sorts 
of  fan«y  names  to  colors.  But  scientific  names  are  made  up  scientific- 
ally, and  are  very  simple. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  understand  that  that  amendment  is  not  to  be  stricken 
out  in  the  House  from  the  bill.    You  called  my  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Aij)bioh.  We  shall  find  out  what  they  have  struck  out  and 
what  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  If  they  do  not  strike  it  out,  as  it  is  only  placing  aliza- 
rine on  the  free  list,  I  wQuld  respectfully  urge  that  you  use  the  same 
phraseology. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Whom  do  yon  represent! 

Mr.  Hatch.  We  were  retained  by  the  importers  originally,  but  after- 
ward the  manufacturers  joined.  I  have  some  petitions  on  the  way  here 
which  will  be  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  various  manufacturers. 
They  will  probably  be  here  before  the  end  of  this  week.  They  all  want 
this. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Users  of  the  colors,  not  the  manufacturers  of  the 
colors! 

Senator  Hisooge.  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  of  the  colors  would 
be  willing  to  submit  to  a  reduction  on  thei^f  own  goods  t 

Mr.  Ghanbleb.  That  is  so,  so  far  as  the  dyes  are  concerned. 

Senator  HisoocE.  1  mean  a  reduction  on  their  fabrics. 

Mr.  Hatch.  That  I  do  not  refer  to. 

Senator  Hibcock.  Of  course  they  suggested  to  you  that  they  want 
that  put  in. 

Mr.  Hatch.  They  did  not  suggest  that  to  me.  They  say  that  all  dye- 
Btufis  except  alizarine,  coal-tar  dyes,  are  admitted  free,  and  these  are 
used  for  the  cheaper  fabrics. 
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COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

Tuesday^  JiUy  17, 188a 
SUPPLEMEHTAL  STATEMEHT  OF  EBWAED  8.  HATCH. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  I  woald  like  to  file  here  my  formal  statement  When  I 
made  my  oral  statement  a  few  days  ago  it  was  taken  down,  thoagh  I 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  I  now  desire  to  submit  this  formal  state- 
ment. May  I  ask  that  yon  will  consider  the  question  of  alizarine,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned  in  connection  with  the  Mills  bill  t 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  will  consider  the  whole  of  the  Mills  bill  if  the 
House  passes  it. 

Mr.  ilATGH.  I  hope  you  will  consider  this  alizarine  clause  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

Mr.  Hatch  submitted  the  following  papers : 

IN  RE  COAL-TAR  DTES. 

To  Hon,  NeUon  W.  dUrich,  United  States  Senator^  Watihingtan^  D.  C: 

Dbar  Sir  :  As  a  supplement  to  my  informal  appearance  before  the  sobcomrottt^e 
appointed  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  sabject  of  a  tartfi 
or  re  venae  bill,  I  would  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  why  your  honorable 
committee  should  revise  the  tariff  on  coal-tiu>  dyes  or  colom. 

Those  interested  in  having  the  tariff  reduced  represent  mannfactnrers  in  nearly  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  independent  of  the  question  as  to  whether  there  may  or  may 
not  be  importers  who  would  be  indirectly  benefited. 

Of  the  manufticturers  who  would  be  directly  benefited  are  those  manufacturin}; 
cotton,  woolens,  silks,  flax,  jute,  paper,  and  leather;  as  against  these  mannfactaren* 
the  only  persons  opposed  to  the  amendment  are  five  mannfactnrers  of  these  dyes  in 
all  the  United  States.  Of  these  five  manufacturers  there  are  only  two  of  any  promi- 
nence at  all. 

The  whole  ^we  together  only  employ  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and 
the  character  of  their  workmen  is  such  that  they  only  command  an  average  salary 
of  $1  per  day,  some.of  the  men  receiving  only  62^  cents,  and  some  of  the  others  $1.25. 

The  importers  of  these  dyes  are  interested  in  this  matter  only  so  far  as  the  ledao* 
tion  of  the  duties  would  probably  increase  the  consumption  largely. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Mills  bill  coal-tar  and  all  its  products,  and  all  preparations  of 
coal-tar  ''  not  colors  or  dyes,''  are  also  put  on  the  free  list. 

Professor  Chandler  will  attend  before  yonr  committee  and  make  proof  of  a  former 
statement  that  was  made,  that  these  dyes  or  colors  can  be  manufactured  abroad  bo  as 
to  come  in  free  under  this  phraseology,  and  then  finished  by  one  process  here  so  as  to 
transform  them  from  an  article  free  of  duty  to  an  article  that  would  pay  35  per  ceot. 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense. 

If  this  section  of  the  Mills  bill  is  allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  form,  it  merely 
operates  as  a  sinecure  to  a  manufacturer  in  Albany,  who  was  able  to  persuade  tbe 
honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  so  as  to  obtain  this  reeolt 
practically  for  his  sole  benefit. 

It  is  submitted  that  if  your  honorable  committee  come  to  the  conclusion  ^hat  tbe 
result  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Mills  bill  at  section  1,  lines -87  t-o  91,  inclusive,  is  lia- 
ble to  be  construed  in  tne  manner  suggested  above,  that  an  encouragement  of  sach 
a  movement  would  not  increase  or  benefit  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  Staltos  of 
coal-tar  dyes,  and  would  surely  not  increase  the  facilities  of  the  rarions  mannfactnr- 
ers to  obtain  their  dyes  at  a  less  price  than  they  now  pay  for  them,  even  if  it  did 
tempt  other  manufacturers  to  undertake  this  same  process  of  finishing  at  the  risk  of 
another  Congress  correcting  this  monopoly. 
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Taming  next  to  the  qaeetion  as  to  the  amoant  of  ooal-tar  dyes  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  the  amount  mannfactnred  here,  the  American  manufacturers  h^ve 
not  the  facilities  to  supply  the  American  market  with  these  dyes. 

Furthermore,  the  five  American  manufacturers  have  not  manufactured  dyes  snc- 
c^^fnlly  even  with  a  :J5  per  cent.  duty.  » 

As  can  be  ascertained  from  Professor  Chandler,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not 
obtain  the  material  necessary  to  produce  dyes  made  from  coal-tar  such  as  can  be 
imported,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  in  this  conntry  as  com- 
pared with  the  foreign  manufacture  of  sas,  independent  of  the  fact  that  American 
anthracite  coal  is  not  as  well  suited  as  tne  English  coal  to  make  a  coal-tar  with  the 
necessary  quantity  of  hydro-carbon. 

So  far  as  the  suggestion  as  to  the  number  of  petitioners  to  your  honorable  commit- 
tee for  a  correction  in  the  tariff  as  to  dyes,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  a  large 
number  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  particularly  interested  in  getting  these  dyes 
cheap,  and  who  will  say  that  they  believe  they  can  get  them  cheaper  it  the  duty  is 
reduced,  are  already  on  petition  sbefore  your  honorable  body  asking  most  emphat- 
ically for  protection,  and  they  feel  as  though  if  they  should  come  before  you  and  sin- 
gle out  even  an  item  that  they  claim  does  not  require  protection,  and  that  would 
benefit  them  if  you  did  reduce  the  duty,  you  would  consider  it  inconsistent  and  not 
give  their  signature  any  value. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  that  look  at  the  question  as  though  it  was. a  con- 
ceded one  that  there  must  be  a  revision  of  our  tariff,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  ro vision, 
then  they  respectfully  suggest  that  dve-stuffs,  which  they  use  practically,  we  might 
say,  in  the  light  of  a  raw  material,  should  be  reduced  in  the  propdrton  that  other 
things  are  at  least. 

Before  closing  these  suggestions  it  is  most  resi>ectfully  suggested  that  your  honor- 
able committee  consider  why  the  manufacturers  of  these  dyes  should  have  urged  upon 
the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  to  have  placed  an  article 
seven-eighths  manufactured  upon  the  free  list  any  more  than  the  whole  eight-eighths 
should  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

In  other  words,  what  argument  can  be  offered  sanctioning  the  phraseology  of 
lines  87  to  91  inclusive,  of  section  1,  if  dye-stu|rs,  which  are  manufactured  to  such  a 
limited  degree  in  the  United  8tates,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  list  as  these 
other  products  of  coal-tar  which  have  gone  through  more  or  less  processes  in  the  course 
of  man  n  fact  are. 

Without  wishing  to  specify  by  name  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  we  have  to 
say  that  we  know  of  an  effort  that  was  made  by  an  American  manufacturer  to  com- 
bine with  a  foreign  manufacturer  to  accomplish  the  very  result  we  challenge  this 
phraseology  is  Inserted  in  the  bill  to  accomplish. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  to-day  only  sells  his  article  at  about  5  per  cent,  below 
the  price  it  can  be  imported  for  with  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  it ;  so  that  by  areduction 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  the  American  people  will  receive  the  benefit  of  10  or  15  per  cent, 
at  least;  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  35  per  cent,  duty  is  any  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry when  the  manufacturers  of  dye-stuffs  have  decreased  instead  of  increased,  and 
according  to  their  own  statements  and  reports  are  losing  money  rather  than  making 
money,  and  are  compelled  to  resort  to  a  device  such  as  this  proposed  clause  in  the 
Mills  bill  to  give  them  one  year's  business,  |and  let  them  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. 

Besi>ectfullyy 

Edward  S.  Hatch, 
55  Liba^ty  etreety  New  York  dty. 

July,  1888. 


IN  RE  ALIZARINE. 

To  Him,  NeUm  W,  Aldrichf  United  States  Senate^  WaahingUm,  D,  C: 

Dear  Sib  :  As  a  supplement  to  my  formal  appearance  before  the  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  subject  of  a. tariff  or 
areveone  bill,  I  would  snbmit  the  following  statement  of  facts  why  your  honorable 
committee  should  place  on  the  Aree  list — 

"Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial,  or  other  dyes  or  colors  produced  from  anthracine.'' 

Alizarine  colors,  natural  and  artificial,  have  been  upon  the  free  list  for  some  time 
past,  and  are  on  the  free  list  under  the  act  of  1883. 

The  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  the  dyes  or  colors  known  as  alizarine  colors 
recognize  eight  colors,  namely :  black,  pink,  chocolate,  purple,  red,  orange,  brown, 
bine.  ' 

Under  the  decision  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  custom-house 
only  recognizes  the  alizarines  for  the  first  five  of  the  foregoing  eight  colors  as  alizarine 
oolors  or  dyes. 
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Under  the  term  of  natural  alizarine  is  understood  the  different  preparations  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  madder,  and  these  preparations  are  also  known  as  madder  ex- 
tracts. 

Of  these  extracts  of  madder,  known  as  natural  alizarine,  there  were  those  for  par- 
pie,  red,  pink,  chocolate,  and  possibly  for  other  colors. 

Madder  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  very  widely  distribnted  from  south  Europe 
to  east  Asia. 

This  root  is  cured  and  then  subjected  to  various  chemical  processes,  from  which  re- 
sult the  several  extracts  of  madder,  or  natural  alizarine  colors. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  little  use  of  the  madder  plant,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
these  dyes  are  manufactured  artificially  from  anthracine,  at  a  cost  so  much  less  than 
that  manufactured  from  the  plant  that,  practically,  natural  alizarine  has  fallen-into 
disuse,  particularly  in  this  country. 

^  Artificial  alizarine  is  made  in  the  following  manner,  described  in  a  phraseology  re- 
lieved of  as  man  V  technical  expreissions  as  possible. 

Anthracine,  which  is  obtained  from  the  coal-tar  refuse  of  the  gas  works  and  is 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  and 
thereby  is  transformed  into  anthrachinon.  Then  they  take  authrachinon  and  treat 
that  again  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  produce  sulpho  acid  of  anthrachinon. 
This  product  treated  with  caustic  doda,  or  potash  at  a  high  temperature,  produces 
alizarine.  ' 

By  varying  the  proportions  of  acid  and  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  by  using  va- 
rious temperatures,  tne  alizarine  for  red,  pink,  purple,  chocolate,  or  black  are  ob- 

tained. 

Taking  the  proportion  (hat  produces  the  alizarine  for  purple,  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  vapors,  will  result  in  a  production  of  alizarine  for  orange. 

Taking  this  alizarine  for  orange,  treated  with  glycerine  and  sulphuric  acid,  will 
result  in  the  production  of  alizarine  for  blue  and  alizarine  for  brown. 

These  alizarine  colors  are  used  by  the  calico  printers  for  the  production  of  fast  col- 
ors, and  there  is  nos  ubstltute  therefor;  and  it  is  also  used  by  many  other  classes  of 
manufacturers. 

The  only  substitute  for  these  three  objectionable  colors,  using  the  expression  objec- 
tionable with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  construing 
the  tariff  act  of  1883,  are  as  follows: 

Persian  berries,  which  is  a  dye  used  for  the  color  orange,  Indigo  for  blue,  and  cntch 
for  brown,  are,  in  the  act  of  1883  and  the  proposed  tariff  bill  of  1888  on  the  free  list, 
and  none  of  these  are  produced  in  this  country. 

There  can  be  no  bona  fide  opposition  to  placing  alizarine,  in  all  its  colors  or  dyes, 
BO  termed,  upon  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that  none  have  ever  been  manufactured 
in  any  portion  of  the  United  States  by  any  manufacturer,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that,  regardless  of  what  this  Congress  may  do  in  this  respect,  there  never  will  be  any 
alizarine  manufactured  in  the  Uuited  States. 

The  reason  why  there  will  be  none  is  that  we  have  no  facilities  for  manufacturing 
alizarine,  and  according  to  the  strongest  opponent  to  this  measure,  as  his  statement 
has  been  reported  to  us,  it  would  cost  him  $800,000  to  alter  his  present  facilities  for 
manufacturing  dyes  to  enable  him  to  make  these  authracine  colors,  and  it  is  known 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  this  statement  can 
be  substantiated  by  an  examination  of  Professor  Chandler  scientifically,  o^iu  a  cross- 
examination  of  the  gentleman  himself,  if  he  should  assert  any  intention  to  manufact- 
ure these  dyes. 

Whether  there  might  be  some  dyes  manufactured  to  be  used  in  place  of  alizarine 
dyes  or  colors  is  too  indefinite  a  statement  for  us  to  meet  with  any  facts,  but  at  the 
present  time  nothing  of  that  character  has  b^en  done. 

It  is  believed  that  the  opposition  to  this  alizarine  amendment  is  only  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  those  interested  in  having  coal-tar  dyes  reduced  t<o  with- 
draw their  opposition  to  the  present  tariff  as  a  compromise  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  coal-tar  dyes  generally. 

Trusting  that  your  hquorable  committee  will  see  that  a  clause  is  put  into  the  bill  to 
be  offered  to  the  Senate  as  an  amendment,  a  substitute  to  the  bill  that  maypass  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  Congress,  that  will  protect  all  of  the  alizarine  dyes 
or  colors  against  being  misunderstood  in  its  phraseology,  and  so  as  to  benefit  the 
g^reatest  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
I  remain,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

Edward  S.  Hatch, 
53  Liberty  Street,  ifew  York  CiiJi, 


CEMENT. 

Tuesday  July  17, 1888. 
STATEMENT  OF  E&HEST  ACEESHAV, 

General  ealee  agent  of  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company,  New  Fork, 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  First,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  page  9  of  the  pam- 
phlet I  herewith  snbmit,  and  specially  to  the  table  appearing  on  that 
page  showing  the  importations  of  foreign  cement. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  many  pounds  of  cement  in  a  barrel  f 

Mr.  ACKEBMAN.  Foar  hundred  of  tbreigu  cement,  and  320  of  Ameri- 
can. The  difference  in  cost  to  equalize  the  manufacture  between  here 
and  Germany  wQuld  be  13  cents  per  100  pounds.  Germany  is  our  princi- 
pal competitor,  and  we  pay  seven  times  the  amount  of  wages  that  they 
(Jo  in  Germany. 

Prof.  Henry  Eeid,  in  his  work  entitled  ^^  Fatural  and  Artificial  Oon- 
crete,"  on  page  305,  says  that  the  Star  Portland  Cement  factory  at 
Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  is  a  model  one.  In  1878  their  annual  product 
was  240,000  casks,  equivalent  in  quantity  to  300,000  barrels  of  Ameri- 
can Bosendale  cement. 

If  you  turn  to  volume  1  of  the  Oonsular  Reports  entitled  "  Labor  in 
Europe,"  on  page  512  we  will  find  tbat  the  average  wages  paid  in  a 
Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Stettin,  and  it  is  presumably  this  one, 
was  $3.57  per  week  of  sixty  hours,  equal  to  59^  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Senator  Albbioh.  The  duty  collected  at  the  present  time  is  20.6  cents 
per  barrel. 

Mr.  AOKEBMAN.  Yes. 

Sena||;or  Axbbigh.  We  propose  to  give  you  24,  and  you  say  that  is 
not  enough. 

Mr.  AcKBBMAN.  No,  sir ;  that  will  not  equalize  the  difference  in  cost 
of  manuliacture  between  here  and  abroad. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  How  much  do  you  askt 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  We  ask  13  cents  a  hundred-weight.- 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Tbat  is  utterly  impossible.    We  can  not  give  it. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  That  would  merely  equalize  the  difference. 

Senator  Aij)Bich.  That  makes  60  per  cent.  That  trebles  the  duty 
on  cement.    We  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  The  importations  have  increased  64  per  cent,  and 
we  have  every  facility  in  this  country  for  making  cement.  They  are  in- 
creasing importations  at  such  a  rate  that  they  are  driving  us  out  of  the 
business. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  consumption  of  cement  f 

Mr.  ACKEBMAN.  Five  million  barrels,  and  we  have  a  sufficient  mill 
capacity  to  supply  the  whole  of  it,  for  many  of  our  mills  are  now  idle. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  has  not  been  very  much  change  in  the  im- 
portation.   What  is  the  price  of  cement  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  American  cement  t 
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Senator  Hisoogk.  Ko  ;  foreign  cement 

Mr.  AoKEBMAN.  The  invoiced  value  is  $1.03  a  barrel  on  the  other 
side.  ^ 

Senator  Albbigh.    How  mnch  for  American  cement  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  One  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  on  some  cement  of 
this  eonntry. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  You  give  the  invoice  price  on  the  other  side. 
What  can  they  lay  it  down  for  in  New  York  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Those  are  barrels  of  400  pounds.  Those  can  be  put 
in  New  York  at  $2  a  barrel,  and  freight  and  dnties  are  60  cents  a  bar' 
rel  at  the  present  tim,e. 

Senator  Hiscoge:.  Do  you  say  foreign  cement  can  be  put  down  in 
New  York  at  $4  a  barrel  f 

Mr.  Agkebkan.  No,  sir ;  $2  to  $2.25. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  That  includes  the  freight  f 

Mr.  AGKEBHAir.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  makes  55  cents  a  hundred- weight  at  $2.35  a 
barrel  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes,  55  cents  a  hundred- weight. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  that  would  be  in  specific  rates 
about  how  much  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Twenty  per  cent  on  55  cents  f 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  It  would  be  11  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Forty-four  cents  a  barrel  on  the  basis  of  $2.20  for  400 
pounds. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Would  you  rather  have  the  present  law  than  6 
cents  a  hundred  pounds! 

Mr.  Agkebman.  No,  sir;  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds  would  be  better 
than  the  present  law,  because  the  duty  is  not  computed  upon  the  barrel, 
which  it  was  up  to  1885.  If  the  duty  was  collected  upon  the  barrel  a^ 
present,  the  duty  would  be  30  cents  a  barrel,  because  the  value  abroad 
is  $1.50  a  barrelj  and  they  invoice  the  barrel  high  and  compute  the  daty 
upon  the  bulk  value  of  the  cement  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
thus  it  makes  it  only  20.C  cents  a  barrel. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  propose  to  restore  the  duty  on  the  barrels. 
Let  us  take  it  on  lime. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  I  do  not  know  much  about  lime.  We  only  have  one 
lime- works  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  that  makes  ground  lime,  differ- 
ent from  the  lime  that  comes  from  Rockland,  Me.  But  the  St.  John's 
lime  from  New  Brunswick  has  caused  us  to  shut  up  our  works  in  Ulster 
County.  This  is  a  very  important  industry  in  New  York.  There  are 
3,500  men  employed  in  Ulster  County  alone,  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  there  is  such  thatit  is  depending  veiy  largely  upon  this  cement 
business.  In  the  Bosendale  region,  that  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  cement  business  for  if&  livelihood. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  the  duty  was  computed  on  the  barrel  20  per 
cent,  would  be  better  for  you. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes,  it  would  be,  because  then  it  would  give  ufl  30 
cents  a  barrel  as  against  24  cents  a  barrel. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  guess  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is  not  enougb. 

Mr.  Tingle.  That  was  based  on  the  foreign  value  at  the  time  tliat 
was  made  up,  a  few  years  ago. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  was  $1.10  a  barrel.    ^ 

Mr.  Agkebman.  I  want  to  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
d^id^d  on  a  case  &om  Portland,  Oregon,  that  the  barrel  did  not  con- 
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Btitate  any  part  of  the  oement,  and  so  they  computed  the  daty  merely 
apoD  the  balk  value  of  the  cement. 

I  also  want  to  tell  the  committee  how  we  have  been  driven  oat  ot 
many  markets.  We  have  sent  as  many  as  60,000  to  75,000  barrels  a 
year  to  San  Francisco.  To-day  we  are  not  sending  a  barrel.  The 
freights  are  less  to  San  Francisco  from  England  than  we  can  afford  to 
ship  for  from  New  York.  We  are  being  driven  oat  of  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans  also,  and  our  lines  ate  being  drawn  tighter  and  tighter 
every  day.  We  were  commencing  td  start  a  large  mill  at  Seigfreid's 
Bridge  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  We  think  we  can 
there  make  better  Portland  cement  today,  decidedly,  than  can  be  made 
abroad,  but  there  is  no  inducement  to  go  ahead  if  there  is  only  6  cents 
a  poand  to  be  placed  upon  the  articles. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  should  give  you  8  cents  a  hundred- 
weight; how  woald  that  answer! 

Mr*  AOKEBMAN.  Thirteen  cents  a  hundred-weight  merely  equalizes 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Hisgooe.  Do  you  know  what  the  relation  is  between  lime 
and  cement  f 

Mr.  ACKEBMAN.  Oement  is  used  where  lime  can  not  be  used,  and 
cement  is  used  for  under-water  work. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  mean  the  price  of  one  affecting  the  price  of  the 
other.  / 

Mr.  Agebbman.  Oement  and  lime  are  about  the  same ;  that  is, 'Rosen- 
dale  oement  and  Kockland  lime. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  mean  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put,  so  that 
the  value  of  one  would  affect  the  valae  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Agkbbman.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  is'nothing  of  that  kind  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  No,  sir.  Oement  is  being  used  now  where  lime  was 
used  formerly,  on  account  of  making  a  better  building,  doing  better 
work. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see  in  your  pamplet  you  speak  of  the  Silesian 
cement    What  are  their  methods  of  transportation  from  Silesia  T 

Mr.  Agkebman.  By  sail  vessels  to  America. 

The  G|HAIBMAN.  Do  they  have  no  land  transportation  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Vessels  come  direct  from  Stettin.  Stettin  is  on  the 
Oder,  and  is  in  Pomerania.  Silesia,  where  they  pay  24  cents,  is  some- 
what inland. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  was  this  place  you  intended  to  establish  a 
new  factory! 

Mr.  Agkebman.  At  Seigfried's  Bridge,  near  Allentown,  about  200 
miles  from  Washington. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  would  require  rail  transportation  from  there  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes.  It  was  reported  in  the  Herald  of  June  17 
that  a  vessel  sailed  from  the  other  side  containing  5,500  barrels  of  Port- 
landcement,  to  go  directly  through  the  lakes  to  Chicago.  ,  They  can  put 
cement  in  Chicago  directly  from  Germany  at  less  than  we  can  send 
it  there  fi^m  Cumberland,  Md. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  your  cement  equal  to  the  Portland  cement  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes.  It  will  do  the  same  kind  of  work  exactly.  We 
are  making  Portland  cement  and  propose  to  do  it  at  Seigfried's  Bridge. 
Over  100,000  barrels  of  our  cement  has  been  used  in  Washington  alone 
on  all  the  principal  buildings,  and  20,000  barrels  of  our  brand  has 
been  used  in  the  Capitol  here. 

The  Ohaibman,  Where  do  you  get  the  cement  from  f 
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Mr.  Agkebman.  ^t  Gumberland,  McL,  at  Bondont,  N.  Y.,  in  Ulstet 
Ooanty,  about  90  mil^s  from  New  York  City,  and  at  SeigCried's  Bridge 
we  are  making  a  small  qaantity  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  of  6cents  a  handred-weight  f 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  The  ad  valorem  of  8  cents  a  handred-weight  would 
be  15  per  cent.,  the  way  the  daty  is  compated  at  present.  It  woald  be 
15  cents  on  $1.50.    It  wonld  be  24  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  Portland  cement  cost  at  the  place  of  ex* 
portationf 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  It  costal  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  aboat  $L03  a 
barrel.  That  is  the  invoice  valae  at  the  present  time.  We  haveevwy 
facility  in  the  United  States  ^r  making  PortJand  cement,  and  I  have 
compated  the  amonnt  that  has  been  lost  Uf  the  labor  of  the  United  States 
throagh  the  importation  of  foreign  Portland  cement,  which  should  have 
been  all  retained  in  this  coantry. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  yon  per  handred-weight  to  make  it 
heref 

Mr.  AO£SRMAN.  Labor  costs  87  per  cent,  of  the  valae  of  a  barrel,  aad 
it  amounts  to  aboat  05  to  80  cents  a  barrel  of  300  poands.  The  barrels 
on  the  other  side  are  aboat  400  poands. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Yoa  say  that  it  reqaires  13  cents  to  equalize  cost 
of  prodaction  f 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  do  you  base  that  upon!  One  dollar  and 
three  cents  as  the  foreign  cost  f 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  an  average  barrel  of  Portland  cement  of 
400  poands  cost  you  to  make  here  t 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  We  have  not  started  in  the  business  to  make  them, 
so  that  we  can  not  give  you  any  figures. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  do  you  base  the  13  cents  upon  f 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  Bosendale  American  cement  against  foreign  Fort- 
land  cement. 

'  The  Chairman.  What  does  a  barrel  of  Bosendale  cement  cost  here 
to  makef 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  About  65  to  68  cents  a  barrel,  labor  alone. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  barrel  of  400  pounds  t 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  Soy  sir ;  320  pounds.  We  do  not  make  any  400-poand 
barrels. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Portland  cement  is  contained  in  barrels  of  400 
I)oundsf 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  this  $1.03  f 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  That  represents  the  invoice  value  of  400  poands  of 
Portland  cement  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Have  you  any  idea  that  that  represents  the  valae 

of  the  cement  with  the  barrel  added  t 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  it  does  or  not 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  ought  t6  be  able  to  judge  by  the  price  they 
sell  for. 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  They  Invoice  the  barrel  very  high,  and  place  tbe 
bulk  value  very  low. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  do  they  sell  it  for  f 

Mr.  AOKERMAN.  About  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  shows  that  you  do  not  have  to  compete 
with  the  $1.03  anywhere. 
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Mr.  AOKEBSCAN.  I  beg  your^pardon ;  at  present  the  rate  is  about  60 
cents  a  barrel.  Oement  sometimes  comes  as  ballast,  and  has  frequently 
been  brought  from  London  at  5  cents  a  barrel. 

Senator  Aldsigh.  But  $1.03  on  the  other  side  and  5  centft  is  $1.08. 
Now,  you  say  it  sells  for  $2.    The  duty  is  not  at  23  cents. 

Hr.  AOKRBMAN.  And  they  add  the  barrels.  There  is  no  duty  on 
them. 

Senator  Albbioh.  But  you  are  making  a  comparison  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  duty  fixed  on  this  cement  without  any  barrels! 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Which,  of  course,  is  not  afair  comparison.  I  sup- 
pose you  see  that,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  Agebbkan.  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement  should  have  one-flfbh 
added  in  order  to  make  it  the  same. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  I  understand  that  you  are  making  a  comparison, 
upon  the  basis  of  this  duty,  between  the  import  price  of  cement  with- 
out any  barrel,  and  which  is  undervalued,  and  the  price  which  they 
put  upon  it.  That  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  Do  you  not  see  that  f 
There  is  no  competition  with  you  at  $1.03  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  That  is  the  selling  price. 

Bedator  Axdbigh.  That  is  not  the  selling  price  anywhere. 

Mr,  Agkebman.  It  is^  the  selling  price  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  It  is  not  the  selling  price  on  the  other  side,  beg« 
ging  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Ackebman.  The  price  of  the  barrel  is  6s.  and  6dl.  in  London, 
and  that  leaves  an  enormous  profit.  We  could  make  a  barrel  of  cement 
at  the  same  price  at  those  rates  of  wages,  provided  the  men  are  the 
same  there  as  here,  for  about  43  cents  a  barrel. 

The  GHAIBMAI7.  Do  they  make  the  same  kind  of  cement  that  you 
makef 

Mr,  Agkebman.  Yes ;  Portland  cement. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  It  is  brought  here,  you  say,  and  sold  for  $2.25  per 
barrel  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  That  pays  a  duty  of  21  cents  a  barreL  That 
leaves  an  average  cost,  that  you  have  to  compete  with,  of  $2  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  the  foreign  selling  price, 
is  it  notf 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  foreign  selling  price  that  you  have  to  com- 
pete with.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  make  a  barrel  of  that  kind 
heref 

Mr.  Agkebman.  About  $1.36 ;  that  is  what  ot&ers  have  estimated. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  I  do  not  see  but  what  you  can  compete  well  enough 
with  them. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  But  they  can  make  a  large  profit  on  the  other  side, 
and  were  making  it,  and  so  they  can  come  down  in  the  prices  so  that 
we  can  not  continue  in  the  business  at  all.  *      ' 

The  Ohaibman.  You  make  Bosendale  cement  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes,  sir;  and  are  making  a  million  barrels  a  year  in 
Ulster  Oonnty  now. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  you  making  money  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  We  are  not  making  a  reasonable  profit.  Since  the 
year  1883  the  cement  industry  has  not  been  able  to  make  4  per  cent, 
upon  the  money  invested  in  it  in  Ulster  Oonnty,  and  yet  we  can  mako 
a  oement  that  is  fully  e^ual  to  the  foreign  article, 

27  7A]^ 
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Senator  Aldbich.  Bat  yoa  most  see,  I  think,  that  the  comparisoo 
which  you  presented  to  us  as  a  basis  for  us  to  fix  the  duty  upon  is  en- 
tirely fallacious. 

Mr.  AOKEBMAN.  I  do  not  see  it  exactly. 

Senator  Albbioh.  It  does  not  include  the  barrel;  it  is  the  under 
valued  price  which  is  put  upon  the  barrel  on  the  other  side  which  we 
propose  to  correct  in  other  portions  of  this  bill. 

Senator  HisoocK.  You  say  the  selling  price  of  Portland  cement  la 
how  much  t 

Mr.  Ackeb]\Mln.  The  last  figure  I  received  a  few  years  ago  was  about 
68.  M,  in  London.    That  would  be  a  little  more  than  $1.50. 

Senator  Hisgoge:.  That  would  be  about  $1.62,  and  that  would  be 
about  40  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Agkebhan.  Yes.  ' 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  as  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  that  you  ought  to 
have  8  cents  a  hundred  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  rate  to  give.  I  think, 
myself,  6  cents  a  hundred  is  too  low  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  barrels,  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  cement. 

Mr.  Agkebhan.  We  are  all  right  if  freights  keep  high,  but  when 
grain  and  petroleum  rates  for  export  come  down  to  8  cents  a  barrel 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  are  disposed  to  change  ad  valorem  duties  into 
s])ecific,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  intend  to  go. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  can  not  quadruple  the  duty  upon  some  assumed 
comparison. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  But  when  you  put  it  ^t  8  cents  it  will  not  increase 
the  manufacture,  if  yon  are  considering  that  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  think  it  will  curtail  importations,  for  they  are 
now  imx)drting  a  million  barrels  at  a  duty  of  21  cents;  if  we  put  it  up 
to  32  cents  a  barrel  and  keep  the  same  competition  on  both  sides  it  \h 
very  evident  that  it  would  curtail  importations. 

Following  are  the  papers  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ackerman  in  his  fore- 
going statement,  and  which  are  submitted  by  him : 

Hon,  Justin  8.  MortiUf  dhaimuin  Cwnmittee  <m  Finance,  F{ftieth  Congress : 

Sir  :  The  magnitnde  of  the  cement  indnstry  in  the  United  States  and  the  inlpo^ 
tance  of  preserving  it  by  adeqaate  protection  may  be  Judged  of  by  the  foUowini;  state- 
ment of  laots : 

Cement  of  kind  and  quality  eqnal  to  the  best  in  the  world  can  be  made  in  the 
United  States  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  so 
that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  impoiting  a  single  pound.  Seven-eighths  of  every 
dollar  that  goes  to  Europe  in  payment  for  the  foreign  cement  may  be  regarded  as  so 
much  lost  to  home  labor,  for  seven-eights  of  the  cost  of  production  actually  rep- 
resents pure  labor.  Perhaps  there  is  no  article  of  manufacture  into  which  labor 
enters  as  largely,  whence  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  producing  it  is  pre- eminently  a 
question  of  wa^es.  Now,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Germany,  from  which  we  receive 
the  largest  shipments,  is  as  two  to  five ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nome  manufacturer  pays 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  foreign.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
therefore,  ihat  under  ftee  trade  (or  an  inadequate  duty,  which  is  the  same  thing) 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  foreign  producer  from  monopolizing  the  whole  b08i- 
ness  and  dri  ving  the  competing  home-made  cement  out  of  the  market  altogether,  it 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  destruction  of  so  important  an  industry  would 
be  a  great  calamity,  and  that  should  Congress  refuse  the  proper  protection  she  will 
fail  in  her  duty. 

In  regard  to  what  would  constitute  proper  protection  this  is  to  be  said :  That  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  protect,  otherwise  it  is  no  better  than  free  trade.  If  the  daty 
imposed  were  so  small  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  still  have  it  in  his  power 
to  undersell,  the  home  producer  has  gained  nothing;  jie  is  still  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  his  foreign  rival.  It  is  estimated  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  paid 
by  one  and  the  other  is  equivalent  to  13  cents  per  100  poinds  of  cement,  or  39  cents  a 
barrel  of  300  pounds.    Should  a  duty  of  13  cents  per  100  poonda  be  impooed,  that 
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might  seem  to  serve  to  equalize  cost,  and  place  both  014  the  same  level.  Bnt  wUImio 
discrimi nation  in  his  favor,  all  that  the  home  prodncer  could  have  to  do  in  that  case 
would  be  to  divide  the  market  with  his  foreign  competitor. .  While  it  micht  not  stop 
home  inanufaQtaring,  it  coaldonly  operate  as  a  partial  protection,  and  while  it  might 
lessen  importation  slightly,  it  is  more  than  doabtfal  whether  it  would  lessen  revenue. 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  only  two  sure  methods  of  reducing  revenue— one  is  a  tariff 
so  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitory,  and  the  other  is  tree  trade.  The  first  has 
this  in  its  favor,  that  it  preserves  to  the  nation  an  abounding  source  of  wealth  other- 
wise lost,  and  provides  needed  employment  to  a  host  of  laborers. 

If  charity  begins  at  home,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  claims  of  the  citizens  are 
entitled  to  take  i^recedence  over  the  claims  of  the  stranger  for  national  care  and  pro- 
tection. The  nation's  first  duty  is  to  see  that  its  own  people  are  provided  for.  What 
they  need  is  work  and  food.  Fortunately,  we  have  in  many  of  our  hills  abundant 
sabterranean  supplies  of  excellent  raw  cement,  but  to  make  the  buried  rock  of  the 
least  value,  it  is  necessary  10  mine  it  and  bum  it  and  i^rind  it  and  barrel  it  and 
traDsport  it  to  remote  markets  (it  may  be),  and  sell  it  for  what  it  will  bring.  For 
all  this  both  labor  and  capital  are  necessary.  How  welcome  the  opportunity  it  opens 
op  to  the  vast  army  of  toilers  in  pursuit  of  work.  Why  should  we  go  abroad  fur  that 
which  we  have  at  home  f  Why  not  say  to  England  and  to  Germany,  we  do  not  want 
yoar  cements;  we  have  enough  of  our  ownf  Why  nol^  prohibit  altogether  f  How  is 
thisharder  for  the  foreigner  than  free  trade  is  for  the  citizen  T.  Free  trade,  like  a 
high  tariff,  protects;  bnt  whom  does  it  protect  f  Not  the  citizen,  but  the  alien  at  the 
cost  of  the  citizen !  It  is  a  popular  error  that  tariff  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  and  that 
it  adds  just  so  much  more  to  the  cost  of  an  article ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  in 
many  cases  it  adds  nothing  to  the  price,  provided  the  same  article  is  made  at  home. 
The  price  of  native  cement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  factories  scat- 
tered all  over  the  United  States,  is  sure  to  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  point  by  hot 
rivalries  among  themselves,  even  though  tariff  should  be  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory. 
Ifthisbe^,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  benefit  the  home  prodncer  f  Chiefly  in 
this  way.  By  preventing  an  unequal  and  unfair  competion  with  foreign  producers 
placed  under  more  favoraule  conditions  as  to  wages  and  by  excluding  the  foreign 
article,  thereby  making  more  room  for  the  native  product. 

In  regard  to  trusts  and  syndicates,  it  is  certain  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  them  in  the  cement  business ;  but,  if  these  are  to  be  deprecated  and  guarded 
against  at  home,  what  is  to  prevent  theii"  formation  on  foreign  shores  to  tyrannize 
over  us  here  f 

If  the  object  be  to  reduce  the  revenue,  this  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  impos- 
ing a  duty  on  cement  great  enough  to  restrain  or  prevent  importation,  say  25  cents 
on  every  100  pounds.    Nobody  here  would  be  injured  and  nupbers  would  be  bene 
fited.    For  fuller  information  respecting  this  interest  attention  is  invited  to  what 
follows. 

Since  1848  there  have  been  manufactured  in  Rosendale,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  over 
38,877,000  barrels  of  building  cement,  which,  at  the  very  low  average  of  $1  per  barrel, 
would  be  worth  $38,877,000.  In  manufacturing  cement,  besides  the  coal,  which 
amounts  to  about  6  cents  per  barrel,  but  one  item  other  than  labor  outers  into  its 
cost,  viz,  the  wooden  barrel;  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  cooperage  at  an  average 
of  25  cents  per  barrel,  which  with  the  coal  would  make  a  total  of  $12,000,000,  we  can 
safely  say  that  a  balance  amounting  to  over  $23,000,000  has  been  paid  out  for  labor 
in  that  locality  alone,  being  an  average  of  nearly  $600,000  per  year  for  forty  years. 
Bat  this  business,  which  in  the  year  1848  amounted  to  but  1U0,000  ban-els,  in  the  year 
1887  amouted  to  over  2,339,000  barrels,  employing  over  3,500  hands,  and  paying  qut 
for  wages  nearly  $1,500,000  during  that  year. 

Nearly  all  the  cooperage  that  is  used  by  the  Rosen  dale  cement  industry  comes 
from  Maine,  the  value  of  which  is  annually  over  $300,000;  thus  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  cement  business  is  in  every  particular  a  native  industry.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  business  that  is  conducted  on  a  closer  margin  than  this  is  at 
present.  The  manufacturers  actually  give  away  their  stone,  reckoning  it  as  nothing 
n  estimating  the  cost  of  production,  and  even  then,  taking  this  into  consideration, 
they  do  not  now  make  legal  interest  upon  their  investment.  The  instances  are  num- 
erous where  a  manufacturer  has  failed  in  this  business  by  not  being  able  to  cope  with 
the  strong  competition,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one  having  capital  to 
invest  would  now  think  of  going  into  the  business  if  he  for  one  moment  realized  the 
sxcessive  competition  and  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

We  are  paying  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  6er- 
msny  and  other  European  countries ;  the  price  now  is  much  less  than  European 
cement  can  be  purchased  for ;  freights  from  Europe  have  been  Jess  than  it  costs  us  to 
bring  cement  from  Rondont  to  New  York  City :  and  the  present  duty  hardly  serves 
to  protect  the  industry  from  the  single  item  ot  fluctuations  in  freight  rates  (which 
have  sometimes  been  5  cents  per  barrel  and  at  other  times  50  cents  per  barrel),  to  say 
nothing  about  the  difference  m  wages. 
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Prom  statistics  that  were  presented  to  the  Hoose  Committee  of  Wajs  and  Means, 
and  published  in  ihe  Con^^ressional  Record  of  Jnly  1,  page  6328,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing figures,  which  we  believe  to  be  sabstantially  correot. 

# 

COMPARATIVE  LABOR  FIGURES. 
Cement  is  nearly  all  labor. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Pereeot. 

Quarrying  represents 40 

Horning  represents 6 

Grinding  represents 6 

MoYtug,  etc.,  represents 5 

Packing  represents 3 

Coal  and  colse,  staves  and  heading,  all  the  prod  nets  of  labor 27 

Making  of  labor 87 

This  labor  represents  on  an  average  for — 

Per  day. 

Qaarrymen $1.  GO  to  |*?.  03 

Laborers 1.90  1.50 

Millers 2.00  3.50 

Millwrights 2.50  3.00 

Engineers - 2.00  2.50 

Coopers 1.50  2.00 

And  all  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 

IN  EUBOPB. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  oement  works.  The  wagea  paid,  as  gathered 
from  the  investigation  made  in  European  cement  works  and  from  oonsnlar  reports  of 
1884,  are  as  follows : 

[Per  day.] 


OccmpfttioB. 

Miners 

Millers 

Women  millers 

MlUwrighto 

Laborers 

Women  laborers 

Engineers 

Coopers 


Franoe. 


$0.87 

•0.48  to    .87 

.20         .38 

.121 

.78 

.87 


Germany. 


80.88 
.85 


.70 
.80 
.24 
.78 


Belglom. 


80.80 


:8» 

.87 
L08 


Snglaod. 


80L92 
L8Q 


1.18 

.78 


1.10 
1.13- 


AMSBICAN  MALE  VS.  GERMAN  FEMAUB  LABOR. 

From  United  States  consular  reports,  Ex.  Doc.,  Forty-eighth  CongresSi  p.  464,  ona 
German  Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Silesia  employed  in  1864,  acooroing  to  iu 
pay-roll,  in  its  whole  works — 

Cents  par  daj. 

3  workmen  at • 96 

66  workmen  at 84 

70  men  and  women  at 24 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $33.72. 

An  American  works,  of  same  nnmher  of  hands,  employs,  according  to  its  books- 

2  engineers $2.00 

4  millers 2.50 

2miUwright8 *. 100 

30  coopers 1.75 

51  laborers 1.30 

60qnarrymeii , , • L75 
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A  toUl  daily  pay-roU  of  |2^.30. 

A  daily  dif^renoe  in  favor  of  the  Qennan  manafaotarer  and  against  tho  Americao 
nianafactnrer  of  $192.50  in  labor  alone. 

Prof.  Henry  Beid,  in  hie  work  entitled  "  Nataral  and  Artificial  Concrete,"  on  page 
306,  says  that  the  works  of  the  Star  Portland  Cement  Factory  at  Stettin,  in  Pome- 
rania,  is  a  model  one.  In  1878  their  annual  product  was  240,000  casks,  equivalent  in 
qoaDtity  to  300,000  barrels  of  American  Rosendale  cement. 

If  we  turn  to  Vol.  I  of  the  Consular  Reports,  entitled  *'  Labor  in  Europe/^  on  page 
512  we  will  find  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  a  Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Stet- 
tiDy  and  it  is  presumably  this  one,  was  $3.57  per  week  of  sixty  hours,  equal  to  59^  ceots 
per  day  often  hours. 

*  CodsqI  Keifer,  of  Stettin,  in  his  report  to  tho  Department  of  State  in  July,  1884,  in 
speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people  iu  and  around  Stettin  where 
tnese  works  are,  says: 

"  The  working  people  either  live  in  cellars  or  in  upper  rooms,  often  in  yards ;  mostly 
in  old  buildings  without  water,  sewerage,  or  ventilation.  New  buildings — tenement 
booses—are  better  provided  for  in  this  regard,  but  thero  are  only  a  limited  number. 
The  men  often  have  to  walk  5  to  8  English  miles  every  morning  iu  order  to  got  to 
work.**  The  same  report  says  that  the  men  live  on  coffee— mostly  a  decoction  of  chic- 
ory or  roasted  barley— rye  bread,  with  lard  or  goose  grease ;  they  seldom  have  a  piece 
of  cheap  sausage,  and  a  drink  of  cheap  whisky  distilled  from  potatoes,  comprises  a 
meal.  At  certain  times  fishes  are  cheap  and  form  part  of  the  meal.  The  consul  fur- 
ther says : 

"  Butter,  simp,  meat,  tea,  etc.,  the  daily  fare  of  our  American  laborer,  are  regarded 
as  luxuries.  Once,  or,  in  better  sitnated  families,  twice  a  week,  a  pound  of  cheap 
meat  must  do  for  four  or  five  persons ;  the  husband  mostly  alontf  enjoying  the  iante 
of  it,  the  rest  of  iKefamUif  only  the  emell.^  VHien  the  consul  asked  one  of  tbeso  laboring 
men  how  he  got  along,  he  smiled  gloomily  and  said, ''  I  must  get  along  with  it  or 
BteaL" 

The  total  amount  of  cement  that  has  been  imported  into  this  country  for  the  past  ten 
years  would  beeqnal  in  quantity  to  5,366,775  barrels  of  Rosendale  cement.  If  American 
cement  bad  been  need  and  the  foreign  article  excluded  by  a  suitable  tariff,  it  would 
have  employed  670  additional  men,  working  two  hundred  days  a  year  for  ten  years,  to 
have  produced  that  amount.  There  would  have  been  paid  out  to  them  at  the  lowest 
calculation  $2,144,000  for  labor  alone,  and  it  would  have  required  $912,1^1.75  worth  of 
cooperage,  which  would  have  come  fbom  Maine  and  Michigan,  to  have  barreled  it,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  $3:^18,006  that  would  have  been  paid  to  .coopers  to  make  the  bar- 
rels ;  or  the  53,622  reams  of  paper,  worth  $32,197,  that  would  have  been  necessary  to 
line  them  with.  At  least  7,SM  kegs  of  nails,  worth  $23,912,  would  have  been  used  to 
cooper  the  barrels,  and  it  would  have  required  twenty-seven  canal-boats,  each  carry- 
ing 2,000  barrels  and  making  ten  trips  each  year  for  ten  years,  to  have  carried  the 
cement  to  New  York  from  Rondout,  while  it  would  have  required  825  barrels  of  past«, 
worth  f  1,650,  simply  to  have  affixed  the  labels  to  the  barrels. 

The  importations  of  foreign  cement  have  increased  at  the  rote  of  34  per  cent,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  fbr  tne  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  imporfationa 
increased  64  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  invoiced  price  of  the  foreign 
article  has  declined  on  an  average  of  12  per  cent,  a  vear. 

There  is  no  bnildingthat  exists  that  could  not  have  been  built  and  made  Jnst  as  strong 
with  cement  of  American  manufacture  as  that  of  the  foreign  product.  In  support  of 
our  assertion  we  point  to  the  followinjy^  etructures  which  were  built  with  American 
cements :  New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge.  New  York  post-office,  New  York  custom- 
house. Eouitable  building.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  building,  city  kail  iu 
Philadelphia^  Baltimore  water- works,  Davis  Island  dam  at  Pittsburgh,  ra.;  tbo  piers 
of  tiie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bridges  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  Brandywine 
Creek,  the  Cantilever  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  Baltimore  post-office,  Pittsburgh  post- 
offlee  and  court-house.  United  States  custom-house,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  State-house, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  this  list  could  be  continne<l  almost  ad  infinitum.  At  least 
100,000  barrels  were  used  in  Washington  on  the  following  buildings:  Capitol,  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  new  Patent  Office,  new  Pension  Building,  new  Navy,  War, 
and  State  department  Building,  Washington  water-works,  Treasury  Building,  Patent 
oflioe,  and  many  other  buildings. 

^ongh  mill  capacity  now  exists  to  supply  all  demands,  but  to-day  some  mills  are 
closed  and  others  are  running  on  reduced  time.  The  reports  of  the  engineering 
committee  of  the  District  of  Colombia  for  1885,  contain  evidence  to  prove  that  Jnst 
as  good  cement  can  be  made  in  thipcountry  as  abroad,  but  when  labor  is  on  an  aver- 
age over  twice  Lore  what  it  is  abroad,  and  in  some  cases  six  and  eight  times  as  much, 
SDd  as  labor  constitutes  87  per  cent,  of  the  ost  of  a  barrel  of  cement,  the  industry 
shonld  certainly  be  protected  by  an  adequate  duty.  If  your  honorable  committee 
think  that  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  the  foreign  products  from  this  market,  it  isv^ould, 
in  oor  opinion,  be  necessary  to  make  the  duty  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  as  at  this 
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rate  the  reYenne  would  be  diminished,  hut  any  leas  rate  than  thia  fi^nro,  not  below 
13  tents  per  hundred  pounds,  would,  we  tiiink,  only  ourtail  the  importations  while 
it  might  increase  the  revenue.  A  lower  rate  than  13  cents  per  hundred  x>oandA  would, 
we  believe,  not  only  almost  destroy  the  industry,  but  would  serve  to  largely  augment 
the  surplus. 

Very  respectfully^ 

ERNB8T  R.  ACKVRMAX, 

Chnerai  Sales  Agenif  Lawrence  Cement  Co, 
New  York,  July  16,  1868. 


Importations  of  foreign  cement. 

« 

[  Years  IBTSto  1881.  takeo  from  BtatisticB  preseKted  to  Ways  and  If  cans  Committee,  1888  s  yean  1882 
to  1886,  from  Keport  U.  S.  Geological  Survey ;  year  1887,  from  Report  Bofean  of  Statiatioe.] 


Fiscal  year,  Jnne  80— 


187^ - 

1879 

1880 ^.... 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 


Barrels. 


92,000 
108,000 
187. 000 
221,000 
370, 406 
456,418 
585,  7G8 
5^4, 300 
6r>0, 032 
1, 070, 400 


Per  cent, 
in  increaso 
eaek  year 
over  previ- 
ous year. 


4^293,420 


15 
76 
18 
07 
25 
28 
*5 
17 
64 


Invoiced 
vafue. 


Value 
per  bar- 
rel. 


$204,422 
205,074 
873,001 
440, 025 
083,6^ 
802,204 
825, 095 
874, 070 
733,297 

1, 101, 994 


f2.22 
1.03 
1.99 
L99 
1.84 
1.75 
1.40 
1.57 
1.12 
1.03 


Decrease 
in  invoired 
value  from 

price  in 
1878. 


10.29 

.23 

.28 

.38 

.47 

.62 

65 

1.10 

L19 


6,243,556 


Decrease. 


Average  increase  per  year,  34  per  cent ;  average  decline  in  invoiced  value  per  year, 
12  per  cent;  total  amount  of  duty  collected,  $1,248,711. 


Amount  lost  to  labor  in  the  United  States  during  last  ten  years  on  account  of  the  importa- 
Oons  of  foreign  Portland  cement,  on  the  basis  of  present  wages. 

Labor f^,  144,000 

Cooperage 912,351 

Coopers 3«,006 

Paper 32,197 

Nails 23,912 

Paste 1,650 

3, 442, 116 
Transportation  to  Kew  York,  towing,  etc.,  at  10  cents  per  barrel  on  5,3G6,- 
775  barrels 536,677 

3,978,793 
Or  $397,879  per  year. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Trfbane  (BepnbUcaiL,  April  17, 1888..] 
CEMENT  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


GROWTH    AK3  COin>ITION  OF  AN    XNDUBTRT  WH^pH    THB  MILLS   BILL  WOUM>  RUIX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

Sir:  X  observe  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  decided  to  strike  outee- 
meuts€rom  the  free  list,  and  restore  them  to  the  dutiable  list  at  one-half  the  present 
rate  of  duty.    I  would  like  to  lay  before  your  readers  some  facts  which  I  think  will 
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show  that  the  dQty/>n  cements  shoald  not  be  reduced  at  all,  bnt  instead  restored  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  be  computed  on  the  value  of  the  cement,  package,  aDd 
ireight  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  . 

Last  year  upon  the  importations  of  foreign  Portland  cement,  which  name  is  used 
as  a  general  term  to  Inclade  all  importations  of  foreign  cement,  there  was  collected 
a  revenue  of  about  |220,000,  which  alongside  of  a  surplus  of  |100,000,000  is  appar- 
ently an  insignificant  thing,  bnt  very  seriously  will  an  important  American  industry 
be  affected  ifthe  duty  is  in  the  least  reduced.  Since  1856  there  have  been  manufact^ 
ored  in  Boaendale,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  alone,  over  36.500,000  barrels  of  building 
cement,  which,  at  the  very  low  average  of  |1  per  barrel,  would  be  $36,500,000.  In 
mannfaoturing  cement  there  is  but  one  item  other  than  labor  that  enters  into  its  cost, 
viz,  the  wooden  barrel.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  cooperate  at  an  average  ef  25 
cents  per  barrel,  making  a  fbtal  of  about  K*,000,000,we  can  safely  say  that  a  balance, 
amounting  to  over  $23,W0,000,  has  been  paid  out  for  labor  in  that  locality  alone,  being 
an  average  of  nearly  $800,000  per  year  for  the  thirty  year»:  bnt  this  business,  which 
in  1856  amounted  to  abont  560,000  barrels,  in  1887  amounted  to  over  2,300,000  barrels, 
employing  over  3,500  hands,  and  paying  out  for  wages  nearly  $1,500,000.  Nearly  all 
this  cooperage  that  is  used  by  the  ELosendale  cement  industry  comes  from  Maine,  and 
its  value  is  annually  $300,000.  Thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  cement  business 
is  in  every  particular  a  native  industry. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  business  that  is  conducted  on  a  closer  margin 
than  this  is  at  present.  The  manufacturers  actually  give  away  their  stone— reckon- 
ing it  as  nothing  iiuestimating  the  cost  of  production ;  and  even  then,  taking  this 
into  consideration,  tney  do  not  now  make  legal  interest  upon  their  investment.  The 
instances  are  numerons  where  a  manufacturer  has  failed  in  this  business  by  not  being 
able  to  cope  with  the  strong  competition,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one 
having  capital  to  invest  would  now  think  of  going  into  the  business  if  he  for  one 
moment  realised  the  excessive  competition  and  difflculties  he  would  have  to  en* 
counter. 

The  duty  on  Portland  cement,  which  formerly  was  45  or  50  cents  per  barrel,  now 
amonnts  to  bnt  18  or  20  cents,  as  under  various  Treasury  rulings  the  duty  on  the  package 
and  freight  has  bl^en  removed,  and  now  the  duty  is  only  computed  on  the  bulk  value  of 
tbe  cement  at  the  place  of  manufacture.    Freights  from  London  to  New  York  are  now 
abont  8t.  ($2)  per  ton,  or  20  cents  per  barrel ;  and  very  good  Portland  cement  can  be 
laid  down  iu  New  York  city  now  for  $2.10  to  $2.15  for  4U0  pounds,  and  this  figure  is 
not  a  very  low  one.    Deducting  one-fifth  of  this  amount,  to  make  the  quantity  eqnal 
to  a  Bosendale  barrel,  which  weighs  320  pounds,  as  against  400  pounds  for  the  Port- 
land, would  give  $1.68to  $1.72  per  barrel.    Now,  take  the  duty  off  of  this  and  we  have 
$1.50  to  $1.54  as  the  price  per  barrel.    But  several  years  ago  cement  could  be  trans- 
ported for  l9.  (25  cents)  per  ton,  or  5  cents  per  barrel,  which  is  less  than  the  Bosen- 
dale manufacturers  have  to  pay  from  Bondout  to  New  York,  and  if  this  state  of  affairs 
ahonld  exist  again, 'it  would  make  the  Portland  oeqa^nt  $1.15  to  $1.19  per  barrel,  or 
eqnal  to  that  of  Bosendale.    Then  another  thing,  the  price  of  Portland  cement  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  ever  since  it  was  introduced  into  this  conntry*    Only  four 
jears  ago  it  was  worth  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel  in  New  York,  now  it  is  40  per  cent, 
cheaper,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  still  go  lower ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
facts,  when  an  industry  in  this  country,  even  under  the  most  careful  management,  is 
floarcely  able  to  live,  the  free-traders  propose  to  ruin  it  entirely  by  reducing  the  duty, 
which  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  a  manufacture  in  which,  in  Ulster 
Coun^,  N.  Y.,  alone,  over  ^,000,000  of  capital  is  invested,  and  3,500  men  are  em- 
ployed, whose  daily  wages  amount  to  nearly  $6,000,  producing  annually  over  $2,000,000 
of  manufkotnres. 

The  wages  that  are  paid  here  are  good  living  wages,  but  the  Knights  of  Labor  do 
not  seem  to  be  satisfied,  and  are  now  issuing  their  circulars  asking  for  an  increase. 
How  preposterous!  Instead  of  an  increase,  there  will  certainly  have  to  be  a  very 
larffe  decrease  if  the  duty  on  cement  is  at  all  reduced;  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  business  in  this  country  will  have  to  be  suspended  altogether  ifthe 
proposed  Mills  tariff  bill  becomes  a  law.  Otherwise  wages  will  have  to  be  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  European  pauper  labor.  I  do  not  suppose  many  workingmen  would 
want  to  see  that  state  of  affairs  existing.  I  have  spoken  above  only  oi  the  cement 
that  is  manufactured  in  the  Bosendale  district,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  cement 
indnstries  in  this  State  near  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Akron,  near  AUentown  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa;  in  Hancock  and  Cumberland,  in  Maryland:  on  the  James  Biver  and  other 
points  in  Virginia;  near  South  Bend.  Ind.,  and  in  tne  Lonisville  district  in  Ken- 
tncky,  which  latter  locality  alone  produces  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  per  year.  These 
indnstries  would  all  alike  leel  the  disastrous  effects  consequent  on  a  reduction  of  the 
taydff  on  cement;  and  the  7,000  workmen  that  are  therein  employed  would  either  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  or  have  their  wages  largely  reduced. 

Too  many  blows  have  already  been  aimed  at  the  cement  interest  by  the  various 
nductions  in  the  duty  from  time  to  time.    It  is  now  not  only  time  to  call  a  peremp- 
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Cory  halt  to  any  farther  rednotions,  bat  in  order  that  the  bosiaeas  may  live,  and  f%j 
even  the  preeent  wages,  it  is  necessary  that  the  daty  be  restored  to  at  leaai  its  original 
fiffore,  i,  e,,  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  value  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States. 
Ifany  industry  deserves  reasonable  protection  it  is  surely  one  which  has  made  a  des- 
olate valley  teem  witli  life  and  energy,  causins  the  barrenness  of  the  silent  hills  to 
yield  the  plentifal  means  of  subsistence  to  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

Eknbbt  R.  Ackkrmak, 
General  Sales  Agent,  Lawrence  Cement  Company, 
Nkw  Tobk,  March  26, 1888. 


(From  the  Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (Sep.)»  April  17, 1888.] 

ULSTER'S  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  is  a  letter  from  Ernest  R.  Aokerman  to  the  Tribune,  set- 
ting forth  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  cement  industiy  in  Ulster  County,  and 
pointing  out  the  e£feot  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff,  This  industry  in  Ulster 
County  alone  has  paid  out  in  the  last  thirty  years  for  labor  the  sum  of  ^23^000,000, 
which  is  equal  to  the  valuation  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  county  upon  the  State 
assessment  roll.  It  is  paying  out  in  wages  per  year  $1,500,000,  or  iftree  times  the  entire 
tax  ui>on  the  county  lor  all  purposes.  It  Is  employing  more  than  3,500  hands^  who, 
with  their  families,  constitute  one-sixth  of  the  population.  The  patronaee  or  these 
men.entersinto  all  lines  of  merchandise,  manufacture,  and  production.  The  develop- 
menitof  the  industry  has  given  to  lands  wholly  useless  for  agricultural  purposes  a  value 
almost  eonal  to  that  of  city  plots,  caused  railways  and  highways  to  penetrate  rsgioos 
tliat  would  otherwise  have  been  regarded  as  inaccessible,  and  built  up  thriving  vil- 
laj^es  in  mountain  fastnesses.  The  free-trade  scheme  of  tne  Democrats,  if  suocessfol, 
will  blot  out  this  great  industry,  make  worthless  $3,000,000  of  invested  capital,  torn 
back  the  cement  lands  to  their  original  desolation,  remove  from  them  their  inhab- 
itants, who,  deprived  of  employment,  would  in  thousands  of  instances  be  brought 
to  sufTering,  and  saddle  the  county  with  a  burden  of  taxation  for  poor  purposes  socb 
as  was  never  known  to  any  community  in  the  United  States.  There  would  be  no 
possible  avoidance  of  such  a  result.  Even  now  tho  industry  is  struggling  for  exist- 
ence, and  the  change  from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  with  the  duty  on  the  package  abolished 
bv  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  be  the  fatal  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back.    <*    •    • 


[From  the  Kingston  Aigns  (Dem.),  Jane  18, 1888.J 
THE  TARIFF  ON  CEMENT. 

LBTTBR  FROM  A  GBMBNT  MANUFAGTUBER  WHO  WAITIS  MORE  "  PROTBGTION." 

M.  Albert  Scull,  of  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company,  requests  the  publication  of 
the  following  communication  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  cement.  •  •  •  Withoat 
assenting  to  or  controverting  the  conclusions  in  the  communication,  we  give  it  psb- 
licity,  remarking  simply  that  we  believe  it  to  have  been  inconsiderate  to  have  changed 
the  tariff  rate  on  foreign  cement,  which  can  not  possibly  come  under  the  head  of  "  raw 
material :'' 

OFFICB  OF  THE  LaWRBNCB  CbMRNT  COXfPANT, 

67  William  street,  New  York,  June  6, 1898. 
The  Kingston  Argus: 

Through  your  columns  I  desire  to  reach  the  workingmen  employed  in  the  cement 
industrv  to  inform  them  that  if  the  Mills  bill  becomes  a  law  the  cement  industry,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  prosperity  for  them,  will  become  a  vocation  of  the  past,  and 
other  lines  of  employment  will  Lave  to  be  sought. 

I  know  the  Democratic  party  do  not  want  to  wilfnlly  destroy  an  industry  that 
thousands  of  people  are  depending  upon  for  their  daily  sustenance,  nor  do  they  wish 
to  see  any  of  our  workingmen  placed  in  competition  with  the  cheaply  paid  labor  of 
Europe.  I  know  that  in  the  cement  works  of  Europe  the  highest  wages  paid  are  80 
cents  per  dav.  In  May  last  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  ftom  Germany 
who  is  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  who  informed  me  that  their 
skilled  labor  only  cost  him  80  cents  per  day,  and  that  his  ordinary  labor  cost  him  SO 
cents  per  day.    If  the  cement  industry  is  not  protected  one  can  readily  nee  what  the 
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resnlt  will  be ;  either  the  mills  will  have  to  close  because  t)ie  manufacturers  can  not 
compete  with  the  cement  made  abroad,  or  the  workingmen  will  have  to  lower  their 
warn  to  the  European  standard  in  order  that  the  manufiBMstDrer  mav  produce  cement 
as  cbeaply  as  his  competitor  in  Europe^  for  if  the  American  manufacturer  must  pay 
more  for  his  labor  Dhan  his  competitor  m  Europe,  if  he  continues  in  business^  he  will 
loon  exhaust  all  his  capital  and  in  the  end  will  be  forced  to  give  way  to  his  strong 
competitor  from  abroad.  We  see  the  force  of  this  statement  in  the  shutting  up  of  the 
glue  &ctory  in  Elisabeth,  N.  J.  The  proprietor  was  selling  glue  against  glue  made  in 
Knrope.  Both  prices  were  nearly  equal,  but  when  the  Mills  bill  propoMd  removing 
the  duty,  the  American  manufacturer  saw  that  he  could  not  compete  and  get  his 
money  back,  so  he  was  forced  to  discharge  his  men,  close  the  factory,  and  give  up  the 
markets  to  English-made  glue.    Like  glue,  so  like  cement. 

Cement  is  now  sold  without  manufacturer's  profit,  and  without  protection  could 
not  be  manufactured  without  a  great  loss,  and  before  capital  will  do  this  it  will  and 
most  giTe  up  the  business.  Since  the  panic  of  1873  the  cement  busines  has  not  paid 
4  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested.  This  being  so,  how  can  the  industry  stand  another 
and  more  powerful  competitor  from  Europe  f  This  is  no  idle  talk,  or  is  it  said  for  a 
Mlfifih  purpose.  These  are  facts,  and  if  cement  is  not  protected  time  will  substantiate 
them.  We  know  your  voice  if  raised  will  aid  the  cause  of  the  cement  industry  lust  as 
other  interests  are  being  aided.  We  see  the  Mills  bill  now  protecting  that  which  it 
previously  did  not;  glue,  pottery,  carpets,  bagging,  and  many  other  articles. 

•  •  •  •  •  #  • 

I  feel  that  th«  Argus  will  take  pleasure  in  publishlDg  these  facts  and  suggestions, 
as  1  do  not  consider  this  a  party  question,  for  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  are 
eqnally  affected  by  the  threatened  change  of  tari  ff,  and  so  is  Kingston  and  its  vicinity 
for  if  cement  is  not  protected  where  now  life  and  activity  are  seen,  death  and  desola- 
tion will  reign  supreme,  tiie  busy  quarries  and  humming  mills  will  be  silent ;  and 
who  wants  fbisf  I  hope  Ulster  County  will  always  be  what  I  have  known  it  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years,  busy  and  active. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

M.  Albert  Scull,  G,  S.  A, 


RUFFLINGS,  RUCHINGS  AND  LEATHER  GLOVES. 

TUBSDAY,  July  17, 1888. 
STATEHEHT  OF  J.  IL  KOBSISOV, 


Counsel  far  the  BuJJUngaand  Buokings  Manufaoturen^  Protective  AwoeiaHon  of  Nem  Torlt 

Citg. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  yoar  association  a  trust  f 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  I  trust  not.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  lavir  of  1883 
the  material  which  is  used  in  the  manu£Etcture  of  these  goods  came  in 
at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent.,  t^e  same  as  was  charged  upon  the  mana- 
factared  article. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  material  f 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  Mulls  and  tarlatans.  At  that  time  it  was  tarlatans 
and  mulls  almost  exclusively.  Now  other  elements  have  entered  into 
it — that  is,  crepe  lisse,  which  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country  at  all. 
It  is  manufactured  solely  in  France.  Nearly  all  that  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  comes  up  to  what  is  called  about  90  dent — ^it  is  described 
by  dent  instead  of  threads,  which  is  equal  to  about  double  the  number 
of  threads.  That  would  be  about  150  threads.  That  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  articles  used  in  the  manufacture,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  tariff 
was  equal  on  the  raw  materif^l  and  on  the  manufactured  articles  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  square  yard  duty.  The  square  yard  rate  raised 
the  rate  on  those  raw  materials  to  an  average  of  130  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Your  raw  materials  f 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  Our  raw  materials. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  in  1883 1 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  In  1883.  They  were  raw  materials  in  that  sense,  but 
they  were  entirely  manufactured  abroad.  The  material  used  was  man- 
ufactured entirely  abroad;  not  a  yard  of  itwas  ever  made  in  this  country, 
tior  is  a  yard  of  tarlatan  made  in  this  country  to-day.  There  are  mos- 
quito nettings  and  goods  of  that  quality,  and  some  manufacturers  pre- 
teml  that  those  are  tarlatans,  but  they  are  not 

Senator  Axdbigh.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  us  within  a  week  who 
says  that  he  has  $1,600,000  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
of  tarlatan,  and  he  brought  us  samples  that  he  says  he  is  making. 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  We  do  not  antagonize  people  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  by  our  proposition,  but  it  was  merely  in  explanation  of  the  raw 
material  question  that  I  was  speaking. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  only  a  question  of  fact ;  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  the  other  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  Yes:  it  is  a  question  of  classification. 
'Senator  Aldbich.  No;  it  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  It  is  a  question  of  classification  of  goods ;  that  is 
what  it  ia.  They  do  not  make  as  fine  a  quality  of  goods  as  they  seem 
to  think  they  do.  • 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  the  sample  of  goods  here  that  they  said 
they  made. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  they  make  fine  goods  ;  bat  not  sacl^  goods  as 
can  be  used  in  this  conntry.  That  is  the  test  Manafactarers  of  raf- 
flings  can  not  nse  what  they  make  in  this  country. 

Senator  Albrigh.  What  do  you  understand  by  <^raw  materials,"  as 
a  generic  term  t 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  speak  of  it  as  our  raw  material,  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial used  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  the  base.  I  would  say  that  a  raw 
material  was  the  base  of  a  manuiactured  article. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  is  the  material  upon  which  the  manufactured 
article  is  based  t 

Mr.  Morrison.    Yes.    Pig-iron  is  a  raw  material. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Let  us  find  out  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Morrison.  There  were  at  that  time  about  50  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  and  they  employed  about  6,000  opera- 
tors. Their  profit  was  upwards  of  $5,500,000  annually,  and  that  upon 
an  article  which  has  merely  a  nominal  cost  of  2  or  3  cents,  and  to-day 
something  like  as  high  as  4  or  5  cents  on  some.  The  change  in  the 
tariff,  of  course,  checked  the  manufacture  in  this  country.  The  manu- 
facture abroad  was  then  confined  to  merely  an  incident  of  the  manu- 
facture of  other  things  in  England,  for  the  reason  that  American  inge- 
Daity  had  contrived  machinery  which  enabled  them  to  control  the 
market  at  home  and  to  acquire  a  very  large  trade  in  the  countries  ad- 
jacent to  the  United  States,  in  Cuba,  and  Canada,  and  in  several  isl- 
ands of  the  West  Indies;  but  upon  the  passage  of  this  law  the  English 
immediately  i^vailed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  granted  by  this  100  per 
cent  protection  in  their  favor,  and  established  large  manufactories.  The 
French  and  Germans  joined  in  the  competition,  and  in  addition  to  this 
protection  in  their  favor  came  the  competition  in  labor,  which  is  a  very 
great  item.  Kow,  in  the  manufacture  of  crepQ  lisse  mf^ings,  some 
samples  of  which  I  have  here,  the^element  of  manual  labor  enters  very 
large.  These  samples  are  beaded  by  hand;  that  work  can  not  be  done 
by  machinery,  because  the  beads  would  be  crushed.  This  work  is  done 
in  Germany  by  the  i>easantry  at  12  to  25  cents  a  day. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  What  is  the  duty  on  these  goods  now  t 

Mr.  Morrison.  Fifty  per  cent.    That  is,  silk  goods. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  would  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods.    For  cotton  it  would  be  35  cents. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Those  are  silk. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  do  you  wantf 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  want  a  classification. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  they  not  bring  in  all  this  as  hat  materials  T 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  your  proposition  f 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  to  insert  a  special  classification  as  follows : 

On  mfflings  and  mcbings,  commercially  known  as  neck  mfQings,  30  per  centnm  in 
addition  to  the  rate  chargeable  on  the  component  of  chief  value. 

Senator  Albrigh.  We  can  not  do  that,  because  that  would  produce 
an  innumerable  lot  of  questions.  How  is  anybody  going  to  tell  which 
is  the  material  of  chief  value  t  We  have  to  make  some  rate.  We  can 
Bot  ask  ^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  reason  that  our  association  decided  upon  making 
that  request  was  that  there  are  a  number  of  articles  usQd  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  they  thought  that  by  asking  what  is  not  one-half  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor  alone  it  would  obviate  all  the  difQculty. 
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Senator  Hisoogk.  How  do  they  come  in  now  t 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  come  in  according  to  the  component  of  chief 
value. 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  Those  are  50  per  cent,  (referring  to  samples). 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  they  were  cotton  they  would  be  35  per  cent. 
I  do  not  see  how  yon  could  describe  them. 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  We  could  say  "manufactured  of  crepe  lisse^  somncli 
additional. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  we  could  give  them  a  higher  rate  on 
everything  except  silk.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  make  manufactured 
silk  of  this  kind  60  per  cent  and  cotton  of  this  kind  50  per  cent  If 
we  could  do  that  I  presume  that  would  give  you  all  the  protection  jou 
wantt 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  It  would  not.  When  we  pay  an  average  of  about 
$1.50  a  day  to  employes  here,  and  they  only  get  12  to  25  cents  a  day  on 
the  other  side,,  how  are  we  to  equalize  labor  t  The  cost  of  labor  here 
is  about  60  to  80  per  cent,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  only  about  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  would  be  a  fair  ad  valorem  duty  t 

Mr.  Mobbison.  A  fair  ad  valorem  duty  on  these  goods  would  not  be 
less  than  75  per  cent 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Which  would  be  about  90  the  way  you  want  it! 

Mr.  Mobbison.  It  would  be  80,  adding  this  30  per  cent,  and  on 
cotton  it  would  be  about  50  to  55  per  cent.  There  is  only  that  differ- 
ence to  be  made  here.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  reduce,  nor  can 
we  reduce,  the  remuneration  of  the  laboring  people,  but  unless  relief  is 
given  the  entire  industry  will  be  closed  out  inside  of  six  months. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  far  as  the  increase  of  duties  made  in  1883  ap- 
plies to  those  goods  you  have  shown  here,  I  do  not  think  it  would  make 
any  difference  whatever  in  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Mobbison.  Those  are  2  to  4  cents  a  yard.  If  you  figure  it  yon 
will  find  that  it  raised  from  90  to  17,5  per  cent 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  proportion  of  the  cost  of  tarlatan  in  this 
country  would  be  so  small  that  nobody  would  ever  find  it  out  on  tbe 
square  yard  duty. 

Mr.  Mobbison.  It  raised  it  just  in  this  way 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  square-yard  duty  on  all  the  materials  you  use 
there  never  would  make  any  difference  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Mobbison.  It  makes  just  that  difference* 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  can  leave  your  papers.  I  think  we  have 
heard  all  we  want  to. 

Mr.  Mobbison.  I  will  do  that 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

bufplings  and  buchings. 

Mr.  Ohaibman  :  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  yonr  oomniittee  to  the  foUo wing 
statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  an  uuintentional  bnt  flagrant  and  ruinous  injnstice 
perpetrated  by  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  tariff  law  of  1883. 

Tne  manufacture  of  rufflings  and  rucbings  was  but  an  insi^ificant  branch  of  other 
lines  of  manufacture  untU,  about  twenty  years  ago,  American  ingenuity  invented 
macbinery  capable  of  producing  so  attractive  and  superior  au  article  at  so  reasoDsble 
a  cost  to  tbe  consumer  as  to  render  these  goods  oziremely  popular.     Under  tbe  im- 

?etus  of  these  improved  facilities,  tbe  manufacture  of  rufflings  and  rucbings  in  tbe 
Fnited  States  rapidly  developed  into  au  important  special  industry  in  which  abont 
fifty  firms,  employing  more  than  5,000  operatives,  were  engaged.  Several  millioDS 
of  dollars  of  capital  were  invested  in  tbe  various  plants,  andthe  value  of  their  anniud 
product  was  upwards  of  $5,500,000. 
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A  large  and  growing  trade  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Canadian  provinces  was 
tablished  by  our  manufaotarers,  and  the  prospect  of  further  extension  bid  fair  to  ad- 
vance the  industry  to  a  leading  position  among  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  were,  and  are  still,  made  only 
in  foreign  countries,  chiefly  in  France  and  Scotland ;  not  a  vard  of  these  materials 
ever  having  been  made  in  the  United  States.  They  were  imported  exclusively  for 
I  he  purpose  of  making  up  rufflings,  and  the  importation  of  made-up  rnfflings,  at  the 
time  the  tariff  laws  were  revised,  were  so  unimportant  that  the  article  was  not  spe- 
cidcaliy  classified,  and  therefore  came  in  under  the  general  provision  for  cotton  goods 
**Dot  otherwise  provided  for,"  so  that  both  the  made-up  rufflings  and  the  cloth  con- 
stituting the  raw  material  mm  which  they  were  made,  paid  the  same  rate  of  duty — 
35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  was  the  encouraging  position  of  this  important  industry  in  March,  1883,  when 
CoDgrass  enacted  a  new  tariff  law. 

By  this  law  the  tariff  on  cotton  cloths  was  changed  from  an  ad-valorem  duty  to 
Aqnare-yard  rates.  As  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rufflings  were  very 
inexpensive,  the  effect  of  the  new  law  was  to  raise  the  rates  of  duty  on  them  from  % 
per  cent,  to  a  range  of  from  90  per  cent,  to  175  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  130  per 
cent.  The  rate  on  the  made-up  goods  was  not  changed,  so  that  the  anomalv  was 
presented  of  a  manufactured  article  bein^  admitted  at  35  per  cent,  duty,  while  the 
raw  material  paid  130  per  cent.,  thus  giving  foreigners  a  protection  of  about  60 
to  140  per  cent,  against  our  own  citizens.  As  none  of  the  raw  material  was  made  in 
the  United  States,  the  protection  thus  given  to  forei|^ners  was  a  dear  gratuity. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  law  was  to  start  the  importation  of  rufflings,  and  to 
stimulate  the  English  manufacturer  of  these  ^oods  to  an  unparalleled  activity.  The 
Germans  and  French  were  not  slow  to  recognisse  such  a  splendid  opportunity,  and  it 
was  but  a  short  time  until  manufactories,  equipped  with  the  latest  impYoved  Ameri- 
can machinery,  were  in  operation,  in  both  France  and  C^ermany,  pouring  their  prod- 
Qcts  into  the  markets  previously  monopolized  by  American  manufacturers.  With 
labor  at  12  to  25  cents  a  day  in  £tux>pe,  against  m>m  |1  to  $2  a  day  in  the  Uoited 
States  J  with  facilities  of  manufacture  equal  to  the  machinery  used  in  this  country, 
and  with  a  protection  of  100  per  cent,  a^^ainst  the  goods  made  here,  the  position  of 
the  foreign  makers  was  a  decidedlv  enviable  one,  and  the  rufflings  industry  of  the 
(Jsited  States  was  threatened  with  speedy  annihilation.  Undaunted,  however,  by 
tbe  overwhelming  odds  against  them,  and  relying  upon  speedy  relief  from  their  op- 
pressive burden  through  the  intervention  of  Congress,  our  domestic  manufacturers 
(»tniggled  on,  adding  other  lines  of  manufacture  to  give  employment  to  as  many  of 
tbeir  skilled  employ^  as  possible.  The  strain  wfts  a  heavy  one,  and  soon  began  to 
be  felt  by  the  operatives.  Of  these  there  were  forced  out  of  employment,  356  in 
1684 ;  316  in  1885 ;  361  in  1886,  and  336  in  1887 ;  a  total  of  1,569,  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing  ratio. 

In  short  the  present  tariff  law  offers* to  manufacturers  of  rufflings  a  premium  of 
about  100  per  cent,  for  living  and  doing  business  in  foreign  countries  where  the  em- 
ployment of  their  capital  and  the  incidental  expenditures  can  not  benefit  tbe  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  these  goods  can  endure  the 
strain  but  very  little  longer. 

That  is  the  present  de]^orable  condition  of  this  once  flourishing  industry. 

The  restoration  of  the  rates  prevailing  prior  t<:  1883,  by  equalizing  the  rates  on  all 
manufactntesof  cotton  would  fall  far  short  of  the  present  requirements  for  the  follow- 
uif^  reasons :  ' 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883  the  manufacturers  of  rufflings  and 
niching  in  the  United  States  were  masters  of  the  field,  there  being  practically  no 
competitors  in  foreign  countries.  That  law,  however,  warmed  into  life  the  viper 
which  has  stung  our  domestic  industries  to  death,  and  fostered  it  until  now  the  man- 
nfactnre  of  these  goods  is  a  firmly-established  and  flourishing  industry  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  the  improved  Ameri  an  machinery,  previously  monopolized 
in  this  country,  has  been  introduced  into  the  factories  there.  The  American  industry 
will,  therefore,  be  at  a  vastly  greater  disadvantage  now  than  it  was  prior  to  1883,  even 
i  hough  the  old  rates  should  be  restored. 

The  element  of  difference  is  chiefly  that  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  in  the 
different  countries.  With  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  will  equalize  this  difference, 
this  industry  will  rapidly  resume  its  former  itiaportant  position.  For  with  nearly  an 
eqoal  chance  Americans  will  force  their  way  ahead  of  foreign  competitors. 

As  before  stated,  Ais  difference  is  very  great — the  operatives  in  this  country  receiv- 
ing irom  |l  to  t2  per  day  for  their  labor,  while  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
pa>d  but  from  12  to  25  cents  per  day. 

The  cost  of  making  up  a  dollar's  worth  of  material  into  rufflines  and  ruohings  if 
•bout  from  6  to  10  ceuts  in  Europe  and  from  60  to  80  cents  in  the  United  States. 
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Taking  the  highest  ratio  of  foreign  cost  and  the  lowest  ratio  of  domestic  cost  and 
we  find  a  difference  of  42  per  cent,  between  the  relief  given  by  restoring  the  fotnier 
rates  and  that  which  will  oe  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  American  mannfactnrera 
npon  an  eqnal  footing  with  European  manafaotnrers.  If  we  compare  the  European 
ratio  with  the  highest  domestic  ratio  this  difference  reaches  60  i>6r  cent. 

Of  course  the  equalization  can  not  be  brought  about  by  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
operatives  to  even  an  approximation  of  those  gladly  accepted  in  Enrope.  The  only 
axtemativcy  and  the  Just  and  proper  method,  is  to  make  the  rate  on  the  mannfactareil 
goods  as  much  greater  than  on  the  raw  material  as  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  bet- 
ter wages  paid  our  workin|^  people. 

This  difference  is  recognised  in  the  diflbrent  rates  imposed  on  the  raw  material  and 
the  manui'aotured  articles  under  numerous  headings  in  the  existing  tariff  laws. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  rufflings  are  tariatans,  mulls,  and 
crepe  lisse.  The  first  two  are  cotton  fabrics  and  the  last  is  a  gauz^  silk  fabric  not 
made  in  this  country,  or  in  any  country  except  France,  of  the  quality  used  for  this 
purpose  up  to  70  cent.  In  fact,  there  are  but  two  firms  in  the  world  which  have  the 
necessary  machinery  for  finishing  these  goods.  They  are  both  in  Lyons,  France.  As 
before  stated,  the  tarlata:?s  and  muUa  are  only  made  in  Europe,  not  a  yard  of  such 
goods  being  made  in  this  country. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rufflings  firom  crepe  lisse  the  .cost  of  the  foreign  labor  is 
lowest,  and  the  ratio  of  domestic  labor  highest.  As  the  silk  schedule  of  the  tariff 
law  also  places  this  raw  material,  and  the  articles  made  from  it,  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty,  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  rate,  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  cotton  schedule. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  luxury  only  ask  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  manufacturers  of  iron- ware  and  other  necessary  articles  by  the  addition  of  the 
cost  of  labor.  They  are  even  willing  to  accept  less  than  this,  and  rely  on  their  eoenny 
and  enterprise  to  make  up  the  difference.  As  has  been  previously  shown,  the  least 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  on  tnis  line  of 
goods,  is  42  per  centum  and  the  greatest  60  per  centum. .  A  uniform  rate  of  *M)  per 
centum  over  the  raw  material  is  all  they  ask.    Surely  this  is  a  most  reasonable  request. 

T^is  could  be  best  accomplished  by  a  special  classification,  as  follows:  '*0n  raff 
lings  and  ruchings,  commercially  known  as  neck-rufflings,  30  per  centum  in  addition 
to  the  rate  chargeable  on  the  component  of  chief  value.'' 

Although  no  legislation  in  this  country  can  remove  the  competitors  wanned  into 
life  by  the  existing  law,  the  enactment  of  such  a  clause  as  is  named  above  woald 
tend  to  neutralize  their  ruinous  influence  and  in  a  measure  right  the  wrong  whicli 
has  prostrated  this  industry. 

Very  respectfully,  • 

J.  M.  Morrison, 
Covasel  far  E%tfUng9  Mafm^aoturtrif  FroteoHoe  AaBoeiaUtm, 


SFECIFIG  DUTIES  ON  LEATHER  GLOVES. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  vour  committee  the 
following  statement  in  regard  to  a  change  in  the  duty  on  leather  gloves  from  ad 
valorem  to  specific,  which  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
urgently  desired  by  the  importers  of  leather  gloves. 

The  present  system  of  duties  npon  leather  gloves,  based  upon  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle, is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  importers  and  the  Qovemment  appraiserai 
ana  is  distrusted  by  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves  in  this  country  because  of  the 
exceptional  difficulties  attending  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  skins  of  animals,  even  ^en  taken  from  members  of  the  same  flock  or  herd, 
vary  in  texture  and  thickness,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  kid  and  lamb  gloyes 
are  made  from  the  skins  of  animals  which  are  reared  in  a  variety  of  climates  and 
under  as  many  different  conditions  of  existence  and  subsistence,  all  of  which  affect 
the  quality  of  the  skin,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  errors 
in  appraising  gloves  made  from  a  material  no  two  skins  of  which  are  exactly  the 
same.  These  difficulties  are  tally  appreciated  by  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
importation  of  leather  gloves,  and  by  no  one  more  f ally  than  by  the  Government  ap- 
praisers. In  thoir  efforts  to  protect  the  Government  against  loss,  these  official/)  are 
often  led  into  unwittingly  unjust  appraisements  by  following  the  standards  which, 
while  they  are  as  nearly  a  perfect  guide  as  it  is  possible  to  devise,  are  very  unreli- 
able ;  and,  again,  the  same  defective  authority  will  lead  them  to  admit  goods  at  s 
lower  rate  than  should  have  been  charged. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  proper  determination  of  these  values  is  a  strong  in- 
centive to  dishonest  practices,  and  complaints  of  willful  undervaluations  are  cod* 
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stanily  being  made.  While  the  minority  of  these  complaiats  are  nnfoandcd,  there  is 
DO  doubt  bat  that  some  of  them  have  been  based  npon  facts,  and  it  i^  probable  that 
goods  have,  at  times,  b^en  passed  withoat  the  error  in  invoicing  becoming  known. 
It  is  alao  a  fact  that  the  unjust  raising  of  invoices  has  caused  the  loss  of  hnndreds  of 
tbonsaDds  of  doUiIrs  to  honest  importers. 

The  eustom-house  authorities  at  the  port  of  New  York  have  long  been  endeavoring 
to  deviee  some  method  which  would  render  underraluations  impossible,  and  the  im- 
porters of  leather  gloves  in  New  York  City  have  been  casting  about  for  a  system  of 
duties  which  would  prevent  erroneous  appraisements  of  their  goods.  Both  have  come 
to  the  aame  eonolusion,  namely,  that  while  ad  valorem  duties  justly  levied  are  the 
fairest  form  of  taxation,  the  only  absolutely  safe  system  of  taxing  imported  kid  gloves 
is  that  of  specific  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  undreraed  kid  gloves  from 
undressed  lamb  gloves,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  and  the  obviation  of  the  perplexi- 
ties arising  from  this  cause  is  the  chief  reason  for  proposing  specific  duties. 

Tb0  only  records  of  the  number,  quality,  and  kind  of  leather  gloves  imported  are 
those  which  have  been  kept  by  the  customs  autnorities  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  the  only  reliable  guides  as  to  the  ratio  of  each  and  the  average 
du^  in  each  grade.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  having  particularly  in 
view  the  maintenance  of  the  present  revenue  and  the  protection  of  home  manufactures, 
the  appraiser  of  kid  gloves  at  New  York,  in  1886,  prepared  a  schedule  of  specific  du- 
ties, wnioh  was  approved  by  the  Secj^etary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  Congress  with  a  special  recommendation.  A  copy  of  that  schedule  is  appended 
heieto. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  leather  gloves  in  the  foreign  markets,  with 
a  oompttriaon  of  the  duties  on  the  present  ad  valorem  basis  and  the  proposed  specific 
rate.  The  information  was  fumi^ed  me  by  the  appraiser  at  New  York,  and  is  there- 
fore entirely  reliable. 

**The  lowest  grade  of  lambskin  gloves  costs,  in  the  foreign  market,  an  average  of 
12  rcich  marks  ($3)  per  dozen,  ana  the  highest  28  reich  marks  ((7)  per  dozen.  The 
kid  gloves  range  from  25  Cranes  ($5)  to  60  &ancs  ($12)  per  dozen ;  the  average  being 
about  35  francs  (|7)." 

The  present  tariff  being  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  would  make  the  rates  on  lambskin 
gloves  Irom  $1.60  to  $3.50  per  dozen,  and  on  kid  gloves  from  $2.50  to  $6  per  dozen. 

The  number  of  leather  gloves  annually  imported  into  the  United  States  is,  in  round 
Domb^cs,  600.000  dozen ;  the  proportions  being— kid  gloves  235,000  and  lambskin 
gloves  365,000.  The  average  rate  per  dozen  is,  kid,  ^.25,  and  lambskin  $2.  The 
proportions  of  women's,  men's,  and  children's  gloves  are,  in  kid,  women's,  88.2  per 
cent.;  men's,  10.1  per  cent. ;  and  children's,  1.7  per  cent. ;  and  in  lambskin,  women's, 
9il.7  per  oent. ;  men's,  H  per  cent. ;  and  children's,  1.3  per  cent. 

The  lowest-priced  gloves  are  for  children's  wear,  and  the  importations,  as  shown 
above,  are  comparatively  insignificant.  These  gloves  are  worn  only  by  the  children 
of  wealthy  parents. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  importations  are  in  the  grades  bearing  the  medium  rates  of 
duty ;  the  number  of  the  hishest  grades  being  very  small  and  far  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  kid  and  Jamb-sain  cloves  costing  less  than  the  medium  prices  stated. 
There  are  a  very  few  gloves  of  tne  *'  Dent "  make,  which  cost  even  more  than  the 
highest  price  named  above,  but  thev  are  men's  gloves,  and  the  number  is  so  small  that 
their  consideration  was  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  Government  officials. 

In  arranging  the  schedule  of  specific  duties  each  variation  which  is  possible  under 
an  ad  valorem  system  can  not  be  provided  for,  but  the  range  of  duties  given  the  appended 
echedale  is  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  all  reasonable  requirements  and  effectively 
guard  all  the  interests  involved. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  schedule  the  increased  duty  would  be  about  2  cents  per 
pair  npon  the  lowest  grade  of  gloves  (that  is  children's  gloves),  not  sufficient  to  tuGfect 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  l^e  slightest  degree ;  while  on  some  grades  the  duty  would 
be  decreased  and  the  general  range  of  duties  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  present 
ad-valorem  rates;  the  revenue  derived  fix)m  this  source  remaining  the  same  as  at 
piesont. 

The  number  of  real  kid  gloves  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  so  insi^ificant 
that  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  competition  in  that  line  of  goods,  which  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  importing  trade :  therefore  the  sole  interest  of  the  importers  in  the 
ngolation  of  a  specific  tariff  upon  kid  gloves  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  an  equitable  ' 
proportion  between  the  rates  imposed  npon  the  different  qualities  of  these  articles, 
leaving  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  establishment  of  such  rates  as  will  be 
jnst  to  the  consumer.  The  manufacture  of  leather  gloves  in  this  country  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  coarse,  heavy  qualities,  such  as  buckskin,  dogskin,  etc., 
particularly  lined  and  fur-trimmed  gloves.  In  these  lines  the  importations  are  so 
inconsiderable  as  to  render  it  <i  matt^  of  no  conoem  to  importers  what  rate  of  dutiee 
vukj  be  imposed  upon  them. 
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It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  is  absolutely  no  element  of  antagoniam  between 
the  importiDg  trade  and  the  home  manufactaring  indostry  in  the  leather-glore  line. 
In  the  one  case,  whatever  rate  of  daty  is  levied  must  be  borne  equally  by  all  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  leather  gloves,  and  will  therefore  be  satisfactory  to  aU,  what 
ever  the  rate  may  be,  provided  that  the  proportion  between  the  low-priced  and  high- 
priced  goods  is  maintained ;  and  in  the  other,  it  will  oj^rate  merely  as  a  protection  to- 
home  industries,  and  would  not  materially  affect  the  interests  of  importers. 

In  each  case  the  competition  is  sufficiently  strong  to  regulate  prices  npon  a  reason- 
able basis.  The  enactment  into  law  of  the  schedule  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment officials  will  not  advance  the  present  prices  to  consumers;  will  provide  the  same 
revenue  to  the  Government  as  is  now  realized  from  this  source ;  will  at  the  same  time 
afford  to  the  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves  in  the  United  States  the  same  protection 
which  they  enjoy  under  the  existing  law,  and,  above  all,  will  accomplish  tne  desired 
reform  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  upon  importations  of  leather  gloves. 

The  importers  of  leather  gloves  will  haU  as  a  boon  any  reasonable  scale  of  duties 
which  will  substitute  specific  for  ad  valorem  rates. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  MoBRXSOir, 
Counsel  for  Kid  Glove  Importert^  AeeooUtUon  of  U»iied  StaUe. 


[Sehednle  submitted  ajid  advootited  by  Secretaries  of  the  Treaenry  MannlDgand  Falrohild.    I&eorpo- 
rated  in  tariff  bUla  Introdnced  by  Mi,  Bandall,  June  28, 1880,  and  March  —» 1888.] 

« 

Gloves  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  tcom  dressed  kid  or  goat  skin,  and  known 
commercially  as  "  glace"  finish,  not  over  13  inches  in  length,  |3  per  dozen  pairs;  over 
13  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  |4  per  dozen  pairs;  over  17  inches  in  length,  |5 
per  dozen  pairs. 

Gloves  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  from  dressed  leather  other  than  kid  or 
goat  skin,  and  known  commercially  as  '*  glace"  finish,  not  over  13  inches  in  length, 
Z2  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  13  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  |3  per  dozen  pairs ;  over 
17  inches  in  length,  |4  per  dozen  pairs. 

Gloves  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  from  undressed  leather,  known  oonimer- 
cially  as  "  velvet," '' castor,"  chamois,"  or  ** Swede"  finish,  not  over  13  inches  in 
length,  |2  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  13  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  |3  per  dozen 
pairs ;  over  17  inches  in  length,  $4  per  dozen  pairs. 

On  all  leather  gloves,  if  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur,  |1  per  dozen  pairs  additional ; 
if  **  pique"  or  prickseam  sewn,  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs  additionaL 

The  length  of  all  gloves  shall  be  determined  by  measuring  from  the  tip  end  of  the 
longest  finger  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  glove.  All  gloves  entered  bj  a  false 
description  or  classification,  or  a  false  statement  as  to  quality,  shall  be  subject  to  an 
additional  duty  of  fS  per  dozen  paink 


STEEL  PINa 

Tuesday,  JiOy  17, 1888. 
STAIBMEVT  OF  J.  T.  SOSBVHEDDEB, 

BepreHtnHng  the  Jj<mdo»  NeedU  Company,  of  New  Tori. 


Senator  Aldbioh.  Upon  what  subject  do  yoa  desire  to  be  heard  T 

Mr.  BosBNHEiMEB.  UpoQ  the  subject  of  steel  pins.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  the  article  we  manufacture  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make — ^^  pinSi  metallic, 
solid  heads,  or  other,  including  hair-pins,  safety-pins,  and  hat,  bonnet, 
shawl,  and  belt  pins,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  BosENHBiMEB.  That  is  the  duty  on  them  now. 

Senator  Aldbioii.  That  is  the  prox>o8ition  we  have  to  make,  30  per 
OBDt    Do  you  want  anything  different  from  that  t 

Mr.  KosENHEiMEB.  We  supposed  there  would  be  a  reduction.  They 
are  not  made  here,  and  never  were. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  dp  you  want  done ;  what  is  your  sugges- 
tion t 

Mr.  BosExmEiHEB.  I  suggest,  that  being  something  that  can  not 
compete  with  any  manufacture  in  this  country  in  any  way,  that  the 
duty  be  reduced. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  t 

Mr.  BosEi^HEnosB.  They  are  30  per  cent.  now.  I  suppose  half  that 
duty  would  be  plenty.  There  are  nine  pins  in  that  paper  of  samples ; 
they  retail  at  2  cents,  and  if  the  duty  was  reduced  they  could  retail  for 
1  cent.  That  would  not  hurt  the  people  of  this  country  in  any  way. 
In  a  paper  of  pins  that  we  make  here  there  are  360  pins,  and  they  retail, 
nsually,  for  5  cents,  but  they  have  been  run  down  to  3  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  they  cost  abroad  T 

Mr.  BosENHEiMEB.  They  cost,  with  the  duty  added,  just  about  half 
a  cent  for  nine  of  those  pins. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  we  take  off  one-half  of  the  duty  how  much 
would  that  reduce  the  cost  t 

Mr.  Bosenhbimeb.  Down  to  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent,  I 
guess. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  that  change  from  one-half  to  a  third  would 
eDable  you  to  reduce  the  cost. 

Mr.  Bosenheimeb.  Yes ;  so  that  they  could  be  retailed  lor  a  cent, 
and  give  the  middle  man  a  profit  and  the  retailer  a  profit.  Ko  change 
could  be  made  for  any  fraction  between  1  cent  and  2  cents. 

Senator  ALDUicn.  For  the  difference  between  1  cent  and  2  cents 
could  yon  not  give  more  pins  t 

Mr.  Bosenheimeb.  Oh,  yes;  we  could  sell  more  pins :  but  the  point 
is  this :  We  do  not  sell  them  direct ;  they  go  to  the  middle  man  and  job- 
ber, and  if  we  cut  down  there  isn't  much  left  after  it  gets  through  the 
bmA»  of  middle  men  and  jobbers. 
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The  Ghaibhan.  Yoa  sell  them  now  for  2  cents  at  retail  t 

Mr.  BosENHEiMBB.  Yes ;  and  there  has  to  be  a  profit  ontside  of  as 
to  the  jobber  and  retailer. 

The  Ohattiman.  Do  you  sell  any  thing  else  but  those  pinst 

Mr.  BosENHEiMBB.  Oh,  yes;  we  sell  needles. 

Senator  Alb&ioh.  What  do  yoa  want  done  with  needles  t 

Mr.  BoSENHEiMEB.  We  do  not  want  anything  done.  We  are  satis- 
fled  to  have  them  remain  as  they  are.  # 

Mr.  DxJBFEE.  Those  are  made  heret 

Mr.  BosENHEiMEB.  No ;  they  are  made  on  the  other  side! 

The  Chaibman.  Are  no  needles  made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  BosENHKBCEB.  Kot  hand-scwing  needles ;  machine  needles  aie 
made  here.  I  believe  they  are  making  a  few  hand-sewing  needles  here, 
but  none  are  made  here  at  all  of  any  consequence. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  yon  want  all  kinds  of  pins  reduced  or  only 
this  kind  f 

Mr.  BoSENHEDCEB.  Only  this  kind ;  the  steel  pins. 

Senator  Aij)Bich.  It  would  include  bonnet-pins  and  all  kinds  f 

Mr.  BosENHEiMEB.  Only  this  ordinary  shawl-pin;  that  is  all  we 
want  reduced. 

The  Ohaibmak.  What  are  they  known  as,  commercially  t 

Mr.  BosENHEDCEB.  They  are  known  as  the  small  shawl-pin. 

Senator  Aij)Bioh.  Is  that  all  that  you  want  (o  call  oar  attention  tof 

Mr.  BosEinmDCSB.  That  is  all. 


Tuesday,  July  17, 1888. 
8TATEMEHT  07  HOH.  GEOBGE  F.  HOAB, 

United  States  Senator  from  Maeeachueetts, 

SeDator  Hoab.  Daring  all  the  past  winter.I  have  had  letters  from 
my  coDstitaents  in  regard  to  dijfferent  articles  on  the  tariff  and  the 
Massachusetts  industries,  which  are  very  various.  Those  letters  Mr. 
Merriam,  my  clerk,  has  assorted  and  analyzed,  and  probably  there  will 
be  about  ten  times  as  many  altogether  as  1  now  have  in  my  hand.  Some 
of  them  are  simply  letters  written  in  alarm  lest  something  or  other 
should  be  put  on  the  free  list :  but,  of  course,  as  to  that  in  all  cases  we 
can  not  tell  until  the  tariff  bill  has  finally  passed  the  House.  Others 
are  letters  asking  for  more  protection,  and  are  very  likely  similar  to 
letters  that  mem^rs  of  this  committee  have  had  under  consideration, 
and  to  communications  from  certain  manufacturers  in  New  York  to  Sen- 
ator Hiscock.  I  think,  however,  I  owe  it  to  our  industries  to  have  these 
letters  all  laid  before  your  committee.  On  the  other  hand,  to  come  in 
here  and  ask  a  regular  hearing,  |nd  go  over  all  these  letters  one  by  one, 
would  take  up  several  hours'  time,  probably  five  or  six  hours  altogether, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  one  member  of  the  subcommittee  could 
give  me  a  half  hour  some  time  when  we  could  sit  down  together— and 
perhaps  Senator  Aldrich  would  be  the  best  member  for  that  purpose, 
as  he  is  most  acquainted  wifh  the  various  things  which  come  up  in 
Massachusetts — we  could  select  very  quickly,  at  a  glance,  almost,  in 
every  case,  whatever  there  was  in  these  letters  which  would  be  instruct- 
ive to  lay  before  the  committee,  and  those  could  be  assorted,  and  the 
rest  of  them  dismissed. 

Senator  Albbxgh.  I  will  do  that  any  time  that  is  satisfactory  to 
year  convenience. 

Senator  Hoab.  Any  time.  Your  convenience  is  of  more  importance 
now  than  mine,  while  this  matter  is  going  on. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose,  then,  we  leave  it  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Senator  Hoab.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  You  said  that  there  was  something  from  Kew  York, 
as  I  understand  you. 

Senator  Hoab.  I  said  probably  Senator  Aldrich  m'ight  have  had  com- 
munications from  Rhode  Island  or  you  might  have  had  from  'New  York, 
which  would  make  it  unnecessary  that  all  these  letters  which  I  have 
sboald  be  considered.  I  think  if  this  course  of  action  is  pursued  it  will 
re8Qlt  in  the  saving  of  considerable  time. 

Senator  Aldbigh*  All  right.  If  you  will  bring  the  letters  down  to- 
morrow morning  we  will  go  over  them. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  July  18,  Senator  Hoar  again  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  and  said: 
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Instead  of  coming  before  your  subcommittee  for  a  formal  iieariug  uu 
our  Massacliasetts  indastries,  I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  careicilij 
prepare  a  table  of  all  the  various  industries,  perhaps  some  sixty  or 
seventy  in  aU,  and  ask  brother  Aldrich  to  go  over  them  with  me  and 
ascertain  what  the  people  wanted  in  each  case,  and  if  there  were  any 
cases  where  the  committee  had  not  already  done  exactly  what  the  peti- 
tioners desired  or  had  not  inflexibly  passed  upon  the  question,  I  could 
have  a  hearing  before  you.  But  I  find  in  every  instance  the  actioQ  of 
the  committee,  as  Mr.  Aldrich  thinks  it  is  likely  to  be,  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  tiie  interests  I  represent,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
and  the  papers  in  regard  to  those  cases  I  have  handed  to  Mr.  Aldrich. 
So  that  I  consider  that  I  have  discharged  my  dut^  to  my  constitneots 
better  than  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  come  and  asked  you  to  give  me 
several  hours'  time  and  troubled  you  with  so  much  of  it  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  saying  this  to  your  committee^ 

The  Ohaibkaic •  That  saves  our  time  and  yoonk 


SUGAR 

WjsmnmDAY,  JiOg  M,  1888. 

CRT ATEKXIT  01  HOV.  J.  E 

M«mh€r  of  Gorn^nm  from  Norn  York. 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  Bnppose  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  importation 
of  Bogar  for  some  years  past  has  been  attended  with  frand^  and  that 
the  chMsifioation  of  the  schedule  permits  frandnlent  importations.  Be- 
fore the  tariff  of  1883  sngar  daties  were  laid  according  to  the  color.  Up 
to  that  time  colors  represented  the  intrinsio  saccharine  yalne  of  sngar* 
I  say  op  to  that  time,  becaose  the  tariff  was  changed  at  that  time.  Pre* 
vioos  to  that  time,  of  course  the  change  had  occurred  in  the  oharaotcor 
of  the  manu&u^tnre  of  sngars.  Before  that  time,  when  Mr.  Sherman 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  led  to  believe,  properly,  too,  that 
milliooa  of  pounds  of  high-grade  sugars  were  purposely  discolored  to 
T^resent  low  grades  in  order  to  avoid  the  higher  duties  levied  upon 
tiie  higher  colored  sugars  coming  into  this  country,  and  he  ordered  the 
i^)plieation  of  the  polanscopio  test  to  determine  the  true  quality  of  the 
sa^rs  in  order  that  the  proper  duty  might  be  properly  levied.  This 
order  was  resisted  by  the  sugar  refiners  and  importers,  and  the  matter 
was  carried  into  the  courts,  and  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States 
dedded  that  the  Secretary  had  gone  toyond  the  spirit  and  letter  of  tiie 
law ;  and  that  ended,  ^r  the  time  being,  the  polariscopio  test.  During 
that  time  I  may  mention  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  increase  of  leve- 
one  to  the  Government,  while  the  polariscopio  test  was  so  applied, 
i«ached  about  $5,000,000.  In  1883,  as  you  know,  the  tariff  was  revised. 
I  speak  of  these  things  because  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  was 
any  fault  in  this  classification  it  is  properly  chargeable  upon  the  fbrmer 
administration,  the  Bepublican  party. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  chargeable  to  the  law  of  1883. 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yes ;  but  the  Republicans  were  in  power  then. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Weber.  (Tp  to  that  time,  however,  nearly  all  the  sugars  that 
came  into  this  country  came  in  as  No.  10,  Dutch  standard,  and  snbrtan- 
tiaHy  all  were  under  13.  So,  upon  that  information  and  with  tJiat  li^t, 
Congress  in  1883  fixed  a  new  schedule  of  sugar  dfities  and  required  the 
application  of  the  polariscopie  tost  to  embrace  sugars  up  to  No.  13, 
Dittch  standard  of  color,  and  above  that  they  were  divided  into  color 
classes,  and  the  duties  were  made  practically  prohibitory.  The  normal 
degree  of  saecharine  richness  of  No.  13  sugar  originally  was  somewhere 
between  90  and  91  degrees ;  that  is,  19  o.  13  colored  sugair  naturally  would 
test  at  90  or  91.  I  admit  that  perhaps  in  the  manufiaetare  of  sugars 
a  No.  13  natarally  colored  sugar  might  test  higher.  But  this  f^t  re- 
mains^ Aat  the  daty  as  laid  originally  intended  that  a  No.  13  naturally 
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colored  sugar  should  pay  a  oertaiii  amount  of  dn^.  Now;  we  find  that 
since  the  polariscopio  test  was  applied  legally,  since  1883,  the  saccha- 
rine qu^ty  of  sugars  has  worked  up,  and  a  great  portion  of  sugars 
come  in  at  about  95  degrees,  and  all  sugars  testing  above  91,  at  least, 
are  tainted  with  a  suspicion  that  they  ought  to  be  in  a  color  class  above. 
When  the  original  bill  was  presented  to  the  House,  without  any  name- 
it  seemed  to  have  no  paternity — ^I  fonnd  that  the  color  line  had  been 
rajsed  so  as  to  embrace  sugars  including  No.  16,  Dutch  standard  in  color, 
and  the  same  schedule  also  repealed  the  existing  provision  of  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  a  drawback  on  exported  refined  sugars  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  originally  paid.  That  indi- 
cated good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  But,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  changed  the  programme.  They  had  a  sort  of  a 
cross-examination  in  the  House  the  other  day  of  seemingly  unwilling 
witnesses,  and  we  ascertained  that  after  the  original  bill  had  been  dis- 
tributed Mr.  Havemeyer  and  other  agents  of  the  sugar  trust  appeared 

here 

Senator  Jones.  What  bill  do  you  speak  of;  the  Mills  bill  t 
Mr.  Webbb.  It  is  the  original  bill  that  came  from  the  committee,  bat 
it  is  a  bill  that  is  fathered  by  nobody  so  far  as  its  title  is  concerned.  It 
is  a  bill  ^*  to  revise,"  etc.  Just  after  the  appearance  of  Havemeyer  and 
those  other  people  here  the  bill  that  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
came  in,  and  that  schedule  had  been  changed,  putting  back  the  color 
Une  to  No.  13  and  striking  out  this  repealing  clause  relating  to  draw- 
backs, so  that  drawbacks  will  be  continued  should  the  bill  pass. 
Thereupon  I  drew  an  amendment,  which  I  have  here.  And  I  want  to 
say,  realizing  liie  futility  of  trying  to  change  the  rates  over  there,  that 
I  base  the  amendment  upon  the  rates  provided  in  the  bill  of  the  oom- 
mittee,  simply  hoping  that  a  &ir  discussion  might  be  sufficient  to  secure 
consent  on  their  part  to  a  classification. 
The  Ghaibman.  You  put  the  polariscopio  test  up  to  No.  16 1 
Mr.  Webbb.  Yes ;  and  I  change  it  in  this  respect  also,  I  provide  for 
the  same  rate  of  duty  that  they  did,  continued  by  decreasing  the  same 
as  they  did,  but  I  made  a  change  when  I  struck  out  the  90-degree  test, 
holding  that  sugars  reaching  that  degree  should  properly  pay  a  higher 
duty,  should  be  really  upon  the  old  basis  of  color  test  by  the  higher 
color,  and  instead  of  charging  .032  for  each  additional  degree  irom  91 
to  97,  we  fixed  the  rate  at  .050,  and  whenever  they  rose  above  97  de- 
grees I  put  them  without  any  further  ceremony  into  the  color  class. 
Ninety-seven  is  almost  pure  sugar. 
The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  the  sugars  testing  97  you  put  above  No  16 1 
Mr.  Webeb.  The  sugars  testing  97  I  put  above  No.  16 ;  yes,  that  is 
right. 
Senator  Jones.  And  what  did  you  do  about  sugars  betwen  90  and  97  f 
Mr.  Webeb.  Between  90  and  91 1  started  anew  at  90  and  bnilt  ap  to 
97  with  .05,  which  brings  me  out  at  the  same  point  precisely  that  the 
committee  came  out.  namely,  2.20  a  pound;  and  sugars  above  97  go  in 
the  class  above;  ana  from  thereon  the  same  as  was  provided  by  the 
committee.  I  speak  of  this  so  that  in  case  it  is  desired  to  adopt  a  classi- 
fication of  this  kind,  and  your  rates  are  different  firom  those  prescaibed 
in  the  Mills  bill — and  I  presume  they  will  be— -a  horizontal  redaction 
can  be  made  so  that  this  classification  will  complete  the  new  schedule 
of  rates  as  adopted  by  this  committee. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  matter  of  drawbacks.  Of 
course  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  1883  covered  a  re-adjustment  of  the 
drawback  duties.    £  do  not  believe  that  our  people  can  be  held  ac^ant- 
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able  for  the  drawback  being  too  high,  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment }  and  besides  that,  the  sugar  exportations  were  comparatively 
small.  I  suppose  that  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  near-by  countries, 
i  imagine  the  statistics  will  show  that  a  very  small  portion  of  them  was 
expoited  to  England  and  Scotland,  bat  now  the  most  of  them  go  to 
England  and  Sa>tland. 

The  Chairman.  Are  drawbacKs  too  high  now  ? 

Mr.  Wbbbb.  I  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  2.60t 

Mr.  Weber.  First  it  was  3.18, 1  believe,  and  then  2.82  after  the  re- 
daction of  1883.  From  the  best  information  I  can  get  I  shoald  jadge 
2.40  would  be  about  as^ear  right  as  could  be  made.  They  come  in 
under  polariscopic  tests. 

Senator  HisoocK.  You  would  make  the  drawback  jast  the  eqaiva- 
lent  of  the  duty  paid  t 

Mr.  Wbbeb.  Certainly ;  less  1  per  cent.;  that  is  the  law.  But  there 
is  the  difficulty  in  the  case.  Here  is  sugar,  for  instance,  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  No.  13;  it  looks  like  No.  13.  and  a  polariscopic  test  proves 
that  It  is  No.  16  or  No.  15,  or  even  No.  18  sngar ;  and  yet  it  looks  like 
No.  13,  and  under  the  law  you  have  to  conclude  it  to  be  No.  13,  and 
pay  according  to  die  polariscopic  test. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  true  that  sugars  No.  13  and  below  can  not  have 
a  saccharine  strength  up  to  90  degrees t 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  true  as  they  are  now  mak- 
ing sugars ;  but  when  the  color  lines  were  drawn  and  sugar  daties  were 
levied  according  to  colors,  this  process  had  not  reached  this  state  of 
advancement,  and  the  basis  of  laying  these  duties  was  upon  the  old  line, 
namely,  that  13  sugar  would  test  above  90  degrees. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  must  be  true.  When  we  were  in  New 
York  we  went  into  the  chemical  room  at  the  custom-honse,  where  they 
test  these  sugars  with  the  polariscope,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  almost 
the  entire  range  was  above  90,  and  some  up  to  94  and  95. 

Mr.  Webeb.  Certainly ;  it  has  been  that  way,  because  they  can  get 
sugars  of  strong  degrees  of  richness,  and  yet,  by  coloring  so  as  to  rep- 
resent 13  and  under,  they  get  the  lower  rate. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  they  get  a  drawback  larger  than  the 
duties  they  pay  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  this  is  groping  in  the  dark. 
We  can  not  tell.  I  believe  the  sugar  refiners  have  never  consented  that 
an  examination  of  the  books  be  made  in  order  to  determine  that  ques- 
tion. We  can  not  tell.  But  does  it  not  strike  a  business  mind  as  strange 
that  oar  refiners  and  importers  can  go  to  Cuba  and  get  their  raw  ma- 
terial, stop  it  here,  half  way,  refine  it  with  higher-priced  labor,  handle 
it  with  higher-prioed  labor,  and  export  it,  simply  apon  the  basis  of  get- 
ting back  the  duty  that  they  pay,  and  then  andersell  those  people  in 
their  markets  t    Where  is  the  object  of  our  protection  system  1 

The  Chaibman.  That  simply  shows  that  they  can  refine  the  sugar 
here  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  world ;  that  is  what  it  shows. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  it  shows  if  there  was  no  cheating. 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yes ;  but  everybody  knows  that  it  costs  more  to  bring 
it  here,  and  stop  half  way,  and  refiae  it,  and  then  re-export  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Jones.  They  can  take  it  to  England  aboat  as  cheaply  as  to 
New  York  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Yon  mean  from  Cuba  t 
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Senator  Johesl  From  Onba. 

The  Ohatuman.  I  rappose  they  can.  Transportation  rates  are  ver; 
small  from  New  York  to  Liverpo(d. 

Mt«  Wbb&k.  Here  are  some  flgores  showing  the  amoant  of  sagar  re- 
lined  exported.  This  is  for  1887.  Oatof  190,672,000  pounds,  158,000,000 
go  to  England  and  Scotland.  So,  viftaally^  that  is  the  quarter  that  we 
competo  with. 

The  Oeiaibman*  We  get  a  boanty  for  exportation  now. 

Mr.  WsBBB.  I  think  so.  NoWi  I  want  to  call  your  attontion  to  some 
figures  in  that  respect  Up  to  1883  we  paid  in  drawbacks,  on  raftned 
sugars  exported,  1884,856.  I  think  up  to  that  time,  certainly  for  sev- 
eral  years  previous  to  tliat,  covering  the  p^od  of  my  examiiiation, 
that  was  about  the  average  amount  paid  on  exports  of  sugars.  Perhaps 
it  had  ran  up  to  ClySOO^OOO,  or  $1,400,000.  In  1884,  after  this  new  sys- 
tem had  gotten  fairly  to  work,  instead  of  $884,856,  the  amount  ran  up 
to  $1,579,000,  nearly  dou^ble;  in  1885  it  jumped  up  to  $6,095,000.  A 
projitable  ^business. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Treasury  Depart^ 
ment  fixed  the  drawback  too  high. 

Mr.  Webbb.  I  think  so.  Here  is  a  table  of  sugars  imported  for  1887, 
which  shows  that  oat  of  2,781,000,000  pounds  about  2,500,000,000  were 
of  Ko.  95  or  under. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  iof  what  f 

Mr.  Wbbeb.  Sagars  claiming  to  be  No.  1^ 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  you  reading  from  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  This  is  sugars  imported. 

Senator  Jones.  Into  this  country  t 

Mr.  Webee.  Yes ;  supposed  to  be  raw  sugars.  Now  one  word  more 
with  reference  to  these  drawbacks.  The  drawbacks  of  2.82  paid  on 
granulated  sugar,  supposing  it  to  test  99  (it  can  not  tost  any  more), 
teas  1  per  orat. — I  am  giving  you  the  old  figures-* would  be  2.79.  The 
new  figures  will  apply,  of  course,  in  a  less  degree.  If  I  should  take 
that  sugar  at  2.79  and  bring  it  right  back  into  the  custom- hease,  sap- 
posing  that  I  could  get  the  color  without  cost,  and  I  could  get  that  same 
sugar  to  test  99 — and  it  can  not  pay  any  more — by  paying  2.36  there  is 
a  difference  of  43  cents  by  simply  rolling  it  from  one  mAe  of  the  costom- 
house  to  the  other. 

The  Chaibicuv.  How  do  yen  propo/se  to  remedy  that  t 

Mr.  Wbbse.  I  did  propose  an  amendment  abolishing  the  drawback, 
but  I  had  no  idea  it  would  pass.  I  do  not  know  that  it  ought  to  pass, 
because  there  are  other  countries  to  which  we  perhaps  can  export,  and 
export  honestly.  But  if  you  will  reclassify  the  schedule  when  it  comes 
in  and  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  fraodulent  importations,  I 
think  you  will  practically  put  an  end  to  sugar  importations  to  England 
and  Scotland. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  better  test  than  the  polariscope  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  There  is  no  better  except  to  raise  the  color  line  so  as  to 
take  in  sugars  up  to  16,  and  then  graduate  the  schedule  so  tiiat  when 
it  readbes  90  or  91  it  is  bettor  sugar,  and  it  oog:ht  to  pay  a  higher  doty. 
If  you  do  not  do  that,  they  will  color  their  sugars  on  the  oth^side  and 
send  them  here,  of  that  high  test,  low  grade  in  cokNr,  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  color  limit  of  No.  13. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  Tou  would  apply  the  i>olarisoopic  test  to  16  and 
under  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yes. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Down  to  where  ? 
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Mr.  Weber.  Down  as  far  as  it  will  ion. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Yoa  woald  abolish  the  Datoh  standard  test  right 
tlirongh  ? 

Mr.  Webeb.  Koy  air ;  I  would  have  the  color  test.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  practical  reason  why  the  polariscopic  test  could  not  ran  all  the  way 
through,  and  I  admit  that  there  mast  be  some  good  reason  for  it;  so  I 
have  stopped  at  No.  16. 

Senator  Jones.  Down  to  what  number,  7  ? 

Mr.  Webbb.  As  low  as  they  come  in }  some  come  in  as  low  as  7 ; 
very  few,  though,  I  gaess. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  given  this  subject  careful  attention.  We 
are  pretty  familiar  vrith  it.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it.  One  is  to 
have  the  polariscope  to  Ko.  16  and  the  other  is  to  stop  at  13,  as  now. 
There  is  very  little  increase  of  duty  between  No.  13  and  No.  16.  Then 
the  light-colored  sugars  would  come  in,  and  probably  come  in  at  less 
than  90  degrees,  b^sause  the  color  is  no  tefit  of  saccharine  strength, 
that  is,  it  is  not  an  absolute  test.  Otherwise,  the  polariscope  would 
be  no  use  at  all. 

Mr.  Webeb.  The  indiscriminate  bringing  in  of  these  light  colored 
BQgars  and  applying  the  polariscopic  test  to  find  that  they  are  low  in 
sacGharine  strength,  is  a  fraud  on  the  individual  consumers,  because 
the  consumers  buy  according  to  the  color  or  appearance ;  they  do  not 
test  the  strength  of  sugar,  they  can  not.  I  believe  that  you  will  come 
nearer  right  to  fix  the  limit  at  16,  and  apply  the  polarisco|HC  test  up  to 
16.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  raise  the  degree  duty  after  you 
strike,  say,  about  90  or  91. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  worth  thinking  about. 

Hr.  Webeb.  The  committee  have  started  out  with  good  intentions. 
I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  newspapers  a  copy  of  their  report, 
with  which  we  are  to  be  favored  when  the  original  bill  comes  beibre  the 
House.  It  was  published  in  the  papers.  They  say  that  they  have  raised 
the  color  line  in  order  to  protect  the  consumc^rs  against  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  the  sugar  trust.  I  know  it  is  a  trust,  and  I  know  it  was  a 
monopoly  long  before  it  was  a  trust.  It  was  agrievous,  grasping,  greedy 
monopoly  that  absolutely  controlled  it.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why 
they  have  got  into  a  trust,  except,  perhaps,  some  little  foreign  difficulty 
in  their  business,  and  they  were  better  able  by  organizatjion  to  control 
that  But  if  one  wanted  to  understand  and  realize  the  power  of  this 
monopoly,  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to  go  into  business 
and  have  business  dealings  with  ^em,  as  I  had  a  few  years  ago. 

1  want  to  eail  attention  here,  briefly,  to  a  table  showing  the  prices  of 
grsmulated  sugar  in  London  for  six  months  of  1886  and  for  the  year 
1887.  They  are  the  average  prices  of  granulated  sugar  reduced  to  our 
currency,  and  the  average  prices  of  the  same  kind  of  sugar  in  the  New 
York  market  during  the  same  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Duty  paid  t 

Mr.  Weber.  No  ^  the  prices  in  London. 

The  Chaibman.  Duty  paid  in  New  York,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Webbb.  Granulated  sugar  must  be  duty  paid ;  that  is  refined. 
It  was  3.91  per  cwt.  in  London  for  June,  1886;  6.15  and  some  frac- 
tion in  New  York.  There  is  a  difference  of  2.24  per  x>ound,  or  $2.24 
per  cwt.  Now  the  drawback  on  that  sugar  was  $2.70  mth  the  1  per 
cent,  less  in  the  Treasury ;  and  that  is  a  difference  of  55  cents  between 
the  London  market  and  our  market  on  the  same  sugar,  because  granu- 
lated sugar,  like  gold,  has  a  standard  value.    I  do  not  believe  there  is 
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more  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent  difference  between  the  product  of  any 
two  of  onr  refiners  in  this  country. 

The  Ghaibman.  Does  the  table  indade  raw  sugars  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  No,  sir ;  simply  granulated  sugars.  It  is  an  almost 
absolutely  perfect  criterion. 

Senator  Jones.  What  inference  do  you  want  to  draw  firom  thati 

Mr.  Wbbeb.  I  want  to  draw  this :  That  if  we  do  business  with  Lon- 
don in  sugar,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  shoidd  be  any  difference  be- 
tween the  London  price  and  our  own  except  that  involved  in  the  cost 
of  getting  there ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  that  difference  when  they 
can  send  it  there^shows  conclusively  that  they  get  too  much  from  the 
Government. 

The  Ghaibican.  That  is  a  matter  that  the  Treasury  Department 
ought  to  look  to.    We  can  not  do  it 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  know  you  can  not,  but  still  it  is  a  powerful  argument 
tending  towards  upsetting  the  whole  drawback  business.  Upon  reflec- 
tion I  can  see  that  there  may  be  reasons  for  continuing  an  export  pro- 
vision to  apply  equally  to  all  countries,  and  there  may  be  good  reasons 
why  it  ought  not  to  be  stricken  out. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  think  we  could  make  a  drawback  that 
would  apply  to  one  country  and  not  to  another,  under  treaty  obliga- 
tions t 

Mr.  Webeb.  ^o  ;  I  do  not  think  we  could.  But  I  think  we  should 
start  at  the  first  end  of  the  line  and  try  to  prevent  fraudulent  importa- 
tions. 

Senator  Jones.  You  propose  what  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  There  should  be  a  gradual  increase  of  duty,  that  is,  a 
raising  of  the  color  line  to  itf,  by  an  addition  of  .05  f<M*  each  degree  from 
91  to  97. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  a  rather  complicated  matter.  I  read  your 
amendment,  and  all  the  debate  in  the  House,  which  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  very  interesting  debate.  We  will  try  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  we  can.  That  table  of  yours  is  a  very  interest- 
ing table,  and  if  you  had  extended  that  farther  yon  would  have  found 
that  that  is  about  the  difference  between  the  London  and  New  York 
prices. 

Senator  Au>bigh.  That  is  German  granulated  sugar,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  You  mean  the  raw  sugars  t 

The  Ghaibman.  On  all  sugars,  ^e  average  difiiarence  is  about  2 
cents  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Webeb.  Taking  the  average  difference  is  not  a  fair  test  Here 
is  a  sugar  that  is  of  the  same  quality  and  of  the  same  intrinsic  value 
in  New  York  as  in  London.  Granulated  sugar  is  the  standard  by  which 
all  other  sugars  are.  graded  in  price,  above  and  below. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  quite  a  variation  in  granulated  sugars. 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  over  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  difiTerence  between  the  manufacture  of  any  sugar  in  the  East 
here  as  compared  with  the  manufacture  of  any  other. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  there  are  a  good  manj 
grades  of  sugar  called  granulated. 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  do  not  think  tiiere  is  over  one-eighth  of  a  cent  differ- 
ence in  the  price.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  that  diftbrence  between  Dick 
&  Meyer's  make  and  Havemeyer's  make,  and  I  can  tell  what  Dick  & 
Meyer's  price  is  by  looking  at  Havemeyer's. 
^  Senator  Aldbioh.  But  the  granulated  sugars  which  you  have  qnota- 
tions  of  are  German  granulated  sugars,  which  would  not  sell  for  as  mach 
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io  ibis  market  as  American,  or  any  others.  I  think  yoa  will  find  that 
the  quotations  for  American  granulated  sugars  are  at  least  one-foarth 
of  a  cent  higher  in  London  than  German. 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  call  them  American  granulated  sugars. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  German  granulated  sugars  are  about  one- 
foarth  of  a  cent  less  than  the  American  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  would  call  Mr.  Fairchild's  attention  to  that 
table. 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  think  the  Treasury  officials,  the  experts,  have  recom- 
mended the  drawback  to  be  fixed  ^t  2.40 ;  at  least  some  of  them  have. 

Mr.  TmGiiB.  2.38  and  2.47. 

Mr.  Webeb.  That  is  a  difficult  nmtter  to  determinei  absolutdy. 


BOEAX,  PRUNES,  AND  QUICKSILVER. 

8IATEMEHT  OF.  HOH.  CHABIBS  V.  FELTOV, 

Member  of  Congreesfrom  California. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  woald  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
three  or  four  indastries  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  in  the  so-called  Mills 
bill  have  been  pnt  on  the  firee  list,  and  on  others  of  which  the  present 
tarijf  schedule  has  been  iiyurioas.  My  object  is  to  pnt  yon  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  to  enable  yon  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  hope  you  will  adopt  my  conclusion 

BOBAX. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  borax.  The  chief  sources  of  production  of 
borax  are  the  Turkish  deposits,  controlled,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
by  an  English  house,  Hanscom  &  Go.  Boracic  acid  from  Italy  is  con- 
trolled by  one  man.  Then  there  are  the  borax  mines  and  lake  in  the 
Pacific  coast  States. 

The  facts  in  connection  with  this  are  briefly  these :  In  1873  borax  was 
selling  in  the  United  States  for  33  cents  a  pound.  In  1887  it  was  sell- 
ing fi^m  6  to  6^  cents  a  pound,  and  is  still  selling  for  about  that  price. 
In  1873  the  production  in  California  or  in  the  United  States  was  2,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  1887  it  is  10,182,000  pounds.  The  consumption  of 
borax  in  the  meantime  has  increased  from  2,000  tons  in  1883  to  5,000 
tons  in  1887. 

The  first  discovery  and  workings  of  borax  in  Oalifornia brought  down 
the  price  to  20  and  15  cents  a  pound  in  New  York.  Upon  the  discov- 
eries in  the  Esmeralda  and  Nevada  districts  a  further  reduction  took 
place  to  8  cents  a  pound.  The  discoveries  in  San  Bernardino  Gonnty 
and  elsewhere  further  reduced  the  price  as  low  as  5^  or  6  cents  in  New 
York. 

Now  at  those  prices  what  are  left  of  those  industries  t  Many  of  them 
on  the  Pacific  coast  have  gone  to  the  wall.  They  can  not  be  success- 
fully carried  on  at  those  prices,  for  the  reason  that  they  aro  situated  in 
arid  deserts.  In  one  instance  the  transportation,  before*  they  reach  a 
railroad,  is  160  miles,  over  which  distance  the  subsistence  of  the  miners, 
supplies  of  machinery,  and  all  that,  have  to  be  carried,  and  of  course 
all  the  output  has  to  be  returned  that  same  distance.  These  are  briefly 
the  facts  in  relation  to  this  industry. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  that  a  combination 
was  formed  by  the  American  manufacturers  of  borax  to  riedse  prices. 
That  is  true,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  very  apparent.  Many  of  the  indus- 
tries had  gone  to  the  wall.  One  or  two  corporations  are  now  involved 
in  debt,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  self-preservation  that,  in  order  to  oou- 
tlnne  their  business,  they  should  receive  moi'e  for  their  product  That 
"was  the  reason.    The  industry  can  not  be  sustained  at  that  price.  I 
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snpfMie  the  prefieat  tariff  would  be  saflftdeot— oin  <>tber  worcUi,  if  it  vum 
iH^er  pecbaps  it  would  be  better-— bat  I  Mippoee  it  would  be  ai^lfi&o- 
tory  to  leave  the  tariff  as  it  is  now  upon  those  articles,  though  there  is 
a  KtJPQog  request  that  the  tariff  be  raised  upon  boraoie  acid.  These  I 
aia  at  fault,  because  I  am  not  well  enough  aequaiuted  to  give  you  in* 
focmatioa  in  relation  to  that. 

PSX7NB8  AND  RAIBINS. 

The  next  thing  I  come  to  is  the  prune  industry  of  Otdifi>rnia9  and  to- 
gether with  that  the  raisin  industry,  an  industry  germane  to  that.  In 
the  Mills  bill  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  prunes.  It  was  1  cent  a^pound. 
It  was  returned  in  order  to  get  some  votes,  it  is  said.  But  the  duty 
upon  nusins  was  decreased  25  per  cent.  The  duty  being  2  centS|  they 
have  taken  off  half  a  cent. 

Now  the  facts  in  connection  with  this  are  simply  these :  Those  indus- 
tries in  the  State  of  Galifomia  are  practically  at  the  present  time  infant 
industries.  They  are  the  industries,  as  a  rule,  of  small  £uinei8,  in  wUoh 
they  have  put  all  their  time  and  all  their  money.  Plenty  of  them  are 
involved  financially;  and  if  these  articles  were  put  upon  the  free  list, 
or  a  reduction  of  the  duty  was  made  at  this  time,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
effeot  would  be  disastrous  to  many  of  those  people  producing  them, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  involved.  As  the  prices  go  down  they  are 
very  apt  to  lose  the  avails  of  their  labors  for  years.  I  will  give  you  a 
few  figures  in  relation  to  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  that  this  commit- 
tee will  feel  like  doubling  it,  but  if  the  duty  upon  prunes  was  doubled 
I  think  the  result  would  ultimately  in  a  short  time  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country. 

Prunes  are  produced  in  Austria,  Hungary,  France^  and  Turkey.  All 
of  these  nations  have  a  protective  duty  upon  this  article.  Hence  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  our  having  such  a  duty.  Even  England 
has  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  prunes  of  1^  cents.  O^ainly,  this 
country  having  the  interests  at  stake  it  has — ^interests  to  build  up— 
could  put  a  duty  on  prunes  of  1}  cents,  and  that  is  what  I  deem  this 
conunittee  would  be  wise  in  doing. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  duty  on  prunes  t 

Mr.  Felton.  One  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  now  taken  off  altogether  t 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  that  is  now  retained  in  the  Mills  bill. 

Senator  Jones.  And  it  reduced  the  duty  on  raisins  half  a  cent  t 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  There  are  now  more  than  1,000,000  prune  trees 
planted  and  growing  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara  alone,  in  the  State 
of  Galifomia,  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  which  are  now  bearing.  There 
are  2,600  families  engaged  in  and  depending  upon  this  industry.  They 
'  are  principally  small  farmers,  and  they  have  put  into  this  industry 
their  all,  both  capital  and  labor.  'Many  of  them  are  in  debt,  and  their 
orchards  not  yet  bearing.  It  is  estimated  that  the  trees  now  planted  in 
this  county  alone  will  in  five  years  yield  an  annual  crop  of  35,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  prunes  of  a  superior  quality.  That  is  only  one  part  of 
the  State  of  Oalifornia.  If  the  industry  is  protected,  there  is  no  earthly 
question  but  what  this  article  will  be  produced  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  that  prunes  would  cease  to  be  a  luxury  and  would  be  within  the 
command  of  every  person  within  the  United  States^  however  indigent 
Ui  condition. 

The  great  difficulty  that  we  now  have  to  contend  with,  even  for  the  home 
market,  is  the  high  price  of  freights  between  Galifomia  and  the  East. 
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An  this  bnsiiieBS  and  other  businesses  increase,  however,  we  have  a 
light  to  assume  that  freights  will  be  lower,  and  under  that  condition  of 
ttfiurs  we  will  be  able,  not  only  to  drive  out  any  foreign  importations 
of  this  kind,  but  to  supply— and  I  suppose  that  is  the  object  of  legisla- 
tion— ^to  the  consumers  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  do.  I  believe  that  by 
raising  the  tariJBT,  say  half  a  cent  on  prunes,  putting  us  on  a  par  with 
Bngland,  in  view  of  the  fiact  that  all  those  nations  that  produce  them 
protect  tiwmaelves,  we  shall  bring  about  that  result 

In  regard  t(0  rausins,  as  I  before  remarked,  they  have  taken  off  half  a 
cent  of  duty,  and  it  is  only  fait  to  say  that  they  claim  that  by  reason  of 
doing  ^way  with  what  is  termed  the  damage  clause  on  imported  goods 
they  have  more  than  made  up  the  difference.  This  probably  would  apply 
with  a  good  deal  of  truth  to  citrous  ftuit,  green  fruit,  like  orauges, 
lemons,  and  things  of  that  character.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  esa 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  anybody  that  the  change  in  regard  to 
this  flruit,  packed,  as  it  is,  in  boxes,  etc.,  will  amount  to  more  than  2} 
or  5  per  cent. 

What  applies  to  the  prune  interests  applies  equally  to  the  raisio. 
The  same  class  of  men  are  growing  the  one  as  the  other.  It  has  taken 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  for  this  class  of  small  farmers  in  this  country  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  business.  Vineyards  have  been  planted 
and  torn  up  again.  It  requires  adaptation  to  a  peculiar  soil  and  a 
peculiar  dimate.  In  addition  to  that,  it  has  required  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  be  given  the  matter  of  importation  or  exportation,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  learn  how  to  cure,  how  to  pack,  etc. 

QUIOESrLYEB. 

We  have  another  industry  with  us,  and  that  is  quicksilver.  In  order 
to  understand  that  question  properly  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  briefly 
into  a  Uttie  history  of  the  production  of  the  metal. 

The  supply  of  quicksilver  of  all  past  time  and  at  the  present  time  is 
confined  to  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  The  production  in 
Italy  is  so  uncertain  and  so  small  as  to  render  it  insignificant  in  cutting 
any  figure  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  Spanish  mine  and  the 
Austrian  mines  are  two  of  the  richest  in  cinnabar,  and  perhaps  rela- 
tively, of  any  mines  that  have  ever  been  discovered  in  the  world. 

The  0HAIBMAI7,  Is  there  more  than  one  mine  in  Austria  t  You  said 
"  mines." 

Mr.  Felton.  The  Almaden  mine  of  Spain,  and  the  Idria  mine  of 
Austria. 

The  Ohaibhan.  There  is  one  mine  in  Spain  and  one  in  Austria  f 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  Do  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  mine  is 
owned,  and  was  for  years  before  Christ,  bv  the  Spanish  Government 
The  Austrian  mine  has  been  owned^  controlled,  and  worked,  as  has  the 
Spanifidbi  mine,  since  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
polioy  of  those  people  was,  up  to  the  time  that  the  California  produc- 
tion came  in,  to  extract  sufficient  metal  to  supply  the  demand,  without 
decreasing  the  price  of  the  materiaL  It  is  said  by  experts  who  have 
examined  the  Spanish  mine  that  it  is  to-day — it  is  only  1,000  feet  deep 
—capable  of  producing  metal  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  The  Austrian  mine  for  the  last  sixty-four  years  has  paid 
the  Government  a  net  sum  equal  to  $164,000  per  annum. 

The  mines  of  California  were  discovered  in  1850,  cotemporaneoosllf 
with  the  discovery  of  gold,  which  iocreased  largely  the  V{^  of  ^uiok* 
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fiilver.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  at  the  time  of  the  flret 
working  of  the  quioksilver  mines  the  price  wad  $  1.60  per  poand. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  they  commence  working-^in  1850 1 

Mr.  Fblton.  They  only  began  working  lightly  at  the  beginning* 
The  price  of  a  flask  of  76^  pounds  in  1850  was  $114.76,  which  equals 
11.50  a  pound.  Since  that  time  the  price  has  been  declining,  and  in 
some  remarks  that  I  made  in  the  House  I  presented  a  table  which 
proves  this:  that  just  in  proportion  as  Oalifomia  production  increased 
or  decreased  just  in  that  proportion  the  prices  fluctuated,  showing  con- 
clusively that  the  production  of  Oalifomia  has  reduced  and  controlled 
the  prices,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  For  the  last  deven 
years  the  average  price  i>er  flask  of  quicksilver  has  been  $36  per  flask, 
and  that  figure  is  drawn  from  taking  the  highest  prices  at  which  it  sold 
during  each  year.  If  you  ,will  take  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  and 
make  an  average  between  the  two,  which  would  be  fair,  you  will  find 
that  the  average  for  the  last  eleven  years  has  been  but  about  $33  per 
flask. 

Take  into  consideration  the  further  fact  that  according  to  the  last  re- 
port it  cost  the  Spanish  mines  $7.10  to  produce  a  flask  of  quicksilver ; 
that  labor  in  Spain  is  from  50  to  60  cents  a  day,  as  the  table  will  show ; 
whereas  in  Oalifomia  the  lowest  average  paid  at  tfie  New  Almaden  mine 
was  $2.48  a  day,  or  $2.44, 1  think.  The  lowest  price  being  paid  to  any 
individual  there  was  $1.50  a  day.  Now,  by  reason  of  the  present  poor 
condition  of  the  metal  In  that  mine,  and  the  great  range  that  they  have 
to  go  over  in  the  ore  body  to  collect  the  metal,  the  statistics  show  that 
the  cost  of  producing  and  placing  quicksilver  there  was  $26.38  per 
flask.  You  will  tiierefore  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  American 
production  to  compete  witli  the  foreign.  Hence,  if  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  that  we  are  legislating^  in  view  of  the  facts  in  the  past, 
we  certaiidy  by  all  means  should  sustain  that  industry  in  this  country. 

Now,  during  the  nine  years  between  1874,  when  quicksilver  was  put 
npon  tiie  free  list,  and  1883,  when  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  was  established,  we  find  this  remarkable  fletct :  that  during 
every  year  and  every  month  of  the  year  the  price  of  quicksilver  ruled 
measurably  higher  in  London  than  in  the  United  State9,andinafew  in- 
stances as  high  as  $16  and  $20  a  flask  more.  Yet,  during  all  that  time 
large  importations  were  made  into  this  country  from  the  mines  of  Spain 
and  Austria. 

Take  that  into  consideration  with  the  further  fact  that,  during  the 
interim  between  the  passage  of  the  law  and  its  going  into  effect,  almost 
as  much  quicksilver  was  shipped  in  firom  those  countries  as  within  the. 
nine  years  previous.  Kow,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this.  During  that  entire  period  those  mines  were  owned 
and  controlled  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  nations.  Prac- 
tically they  are  a  monopoly  now.  So  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  con- 
samers  in  this  country  that  this  industry  be  maintained. 

Quicksilver  is  a  metal  which  has  no  equivalent.  For  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  put  nothing  will  take  its  place,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  United  States  consume  more  quicksilver  than  any  other  nation, 
owmg  largely,  I  suppose,  to  our  great  mining  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  present  duty  retained  t 

Mr.  Felton.  I  want  more  than  that,  and  I  think  if  the  committee 
will  consider  the  subject  they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I 
have,  for  this  reason :  With  this  industry  wiped  out  in  this  country,  I 
will  show  you  by  figures  that  it  can  not  sustain  itself— that  it  must  go 
down;  the  result  will  be  then  that  you  will  pay  twice  what  yon  are  pay- 
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ing  now.  I  do  not  think  you  will  pay  $1  and  $1.50  a  pound  in  this 
country,  for  it  will  be  ebntrolled  by  two  parties.  And  I  think  I  am  aa- 
thorized  to  come  to  tiiat  condnsion,  when  I  t»ke  into  eoosideration  the 
history  and  the  scope  and  policy,  that  have  always  actuated  the  mo 
nopoly  of  those  mines  by  the  Governments  of  ^ain  and  Austria. 

The  Ohaibbcah.  Hew  many  of  these  mines  are  there  in  California- 
more  than  one  or  two  t 

Mr.  Felton.  Before  1874  we  had  thirty  of  those  mines,  large  and 
small,  but  there  has  not  been  protection  enough  on  quicksilver  and  so 
the  number  has  dwindled  down  until  we  now  have  practically  only  sine, 
the  production  coming  chiefly  from  the  New  Almaden  miue. 

Senator  Jonbb.  Are  they  doing  nothing  at  the  New  Idria  t 

Mr.  FELTOI7.  Practically  nothing.  Just  look  at  the  figures  a  mo- 
ment. The  cost  of  production  at  the  Spani^  mines  is  $7.10  per  flask. 
The  cost  at  the  New  Almaden  is  $26.38.  If  you  will  add  the  present  ad 
ad  valorem  duty,  at  the  average  price  that  it  has  been  selling  for  for  eleven 
years,  and  that  I  have  stated  is  a  perfectly  fair  thing  to  do,  yoa  have 
$29.88 ;  or  if  you  add  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  present  high  price  of 
$37  per  flask  you  have  $30.08  as  the  cost  of  production  at  the  New 
Almaden.  At  that  cost  the  foreign  product  can  not  only  oompete  bat 
it  can  make  a  profit  of  $32.98  per  flask,  less  freight  and  cliarges.  Now, 
if  you  were  to  increase  this  duty  from  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  te  10 
cents  a  pound^  which  is  quite  a  straw  between  the  two,  I  think  it  would 
be  no  more  than  just. 

The  OHArBMAN.  What  is  the  per  pound  rate  at  10  percent,  ad  vator^n  t 

Senator  Jokes.  About  3^. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  many  pounds  in  a  flask  t 

Mr.  Felton.  Seventy-six  and  one-half  pounds. 

The  Ohaibkan.  What  is  the  valuation  abroad  t 

Mr.  FfiiiTON.  The  valuation  of  quicksilver  abroad  t 

The  Ghaibican.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fblton*  Well,  they  put  it  at  any  price  they  please  abroad. 
Sometimes  it  is  sold  in  London  for  $25,  or  $15  per  flask  more  than  it  is 
sold  for  here. 

The  Ghatomaiy.  They  sell  it  in  any  market  as  tiiey  please  f 

Mr.  FEliTON.  They  control  it  and  can  do  as  they  choose.  Those  peo- 
ple over  there  understand  the  condition  of  things  here,  and  during  the 
whole  history  of  the  business  here  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  break 
down  the  industry  in  this  country.  If  you  increase  the  duty  to  10 
cents  a  pound  on  $35  it  would  be  $7.50  per  flask. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  about  40  cents  a  pound  now  at  $35  a  flask. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  selling  at  $37  just  at  this  time. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  about  ^AO  cents  a  potlnd. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  the  only  argument  that 
could  be  brought  against  this  proposition  of  leaving  the  duty  as  it  is  or 
increasing  it  was  the  fact  that  we  were  exp(»rtiDg  quicksilver,  and  the 
natural  inquiry  was,  If  you  can  export  quicksilver  and  oompete  with 
the  world,  why  do  you  want  protection  t  The  answer  to  that  is,  prac- 
tically, that  we  are  not  exporting.  And  yet  we  are  exporting  to  this 
extent :  We  have  sold  some  quicksilver  to  Mexico.  It  was  stated  that 
we  Bold  it  to  Guatemala.  That  is  not  true.  There  are  some  exports 
fi*om  New  York  to  Canada,  but  that  does  not  affoct  the  industry  in  this 
country.  But  we  have  expoited  in  small  quantities  to  Mexico  and  to 
China,  and  the  reasons  are  plain.  We  have  direct  cheap  water  com- 
munication. Ships  leave  Ban  Francisco  going  to  China  for  cargoes 
and  leave  practically  in  ballast,  and  the  Chinese  buy  the  quickBilver 
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over  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  Termillion,  and  the  fireigLts  going 
from  California  to  China,  of  coarse,  are  nominal.  The  samD  thing  is 
trne  with  reference  to  transportation  to  Mexico.  As  Senator  Jones  knows, 
the  steamers  leave  practically  in  ballast  and  they  take  this  down  there 
at  a  very  low  rate  and  come  back  loaded  with  goods  in  transit  from 
the  Isthmus  and  the  Gape  and  from  Central  America,  etc.  Those  pe- 
culiar conditions  exist  there  only  and  are  the  only  resources  of  export 
that  we  have  for  the  quicksilver  of  our  coast,  and  they  in  no  wise  cut 
any  figure  in  the  markets  of  the  world  or  with  the  prices  of  the  world. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked  why  Spain  or  Austria  does  not  take 
that  market.  The  reason  is  the  Mexican  market  is  too  insignificant 
and  the  Chinese  market  they  practically  have  now. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  produce  quicksilver  at  the 
New  Almaden  t 

Mr.  Fblton.  Twenty-six  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  fer  flask  at 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Yon  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  lumber 
and  wool,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Fellton.  Lumber  and  wool  are  two  things  of  which  I  have  beard 
a  good  deal,  but  I  am  not  well  posted  upon  those  matters,  not  having 
looked  at  them  so  carefully  as  I  have  done  in  regard  to  those  articles 
which  I  have -been  speaking  about  to-day. 

Senator  Hiscoge.  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  to  leave  lumber  and 
wool  both  untouched  f 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  perfectly  satisfied.  But  I  would  like  very  much 
to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  importance  and  propriety  of  chang- 
ing the  duty  upon  quicksilver  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10  cents 
a  pound. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  industry  is  it  going  to  a£fectt 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  a  table  which  I  can  send  to  you  which  will  give 
you  information  upon  that  point. 

Senator  Hisgook.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  increase  of  the  tariff 
wQl  increase  the  price  in  America  in  bulk  above  a  reasonable  point  or 
to  an  unreasonable  point,  because  the  monopoly  of  the  two  mines  referred 
to  will  immediately  take  advantage  of  the  price,  as  they  are  enabled  to 
do  at  any  time,  for  they  have  a  lairge  surplus  stock  on  baud,  that  of  the 
Abnaden  mine  of  Spain  now  beiog  00,000  flasks. 

29TA& 


PIPES,  IVORY,  AMBER,  PEARL  SHELLS,  ETC, 

WAsmNGTOH,  D.  O.,  Thursday^  Jmhf  1%  1888, 
STATIKBXT  OF  F.  J.  EALSBKBBBa 

Mr.  Kalbbnbebg.  Oentlemen,  permit  me,  before  addrewihig  jmxj  to 
show  yoa  samplea  of  my  i^oods  [exhibits  samples  of  pipes,  ivor^,  etc]. 
Here  [exhibiting]  is  a  briar-wood  pipe.  It  has  a  real  amber  moatfa- 
pieee.    Here  [exhibiting]  is  another  pipe.    It  is  a  pipe  of  violet-wood. 

The  Ghaibmait.  Why  do  you  use  violet- wood! 

Mr.  EALX)£lCBfiB€^«  This,  sir,  is  a  very  fipagrant  wood.  The  tree  grows 
in  Australia  only.  Here  [exhibiting  another  pipe]  is  ao  apple- wood  pipe. 
That  makes  a  good  pipe  and  a  ebeap  pipe. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  pnce  of  apple- wood  pipes  per  doeen  t 

Mr.  EALDBNBEBa.  About  50  cents ;  #6  a  gross. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  prioe  ef  the  violet- wood  "pipes  t 

Mr.  KAiiDENBSBa.'  Twenty-four  dollars  a  gross. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  At  what  rate  of  duty  do  these  pipes  eome  in  1 

Mr.  Kaldbnbebg.  At  70  per  oeot  aa  valorem — smokers'  artiele», 
pipes,  pipe  bowls»  ete^ 

Senator  Hisgooe.  And  that  rate  of  duty  yoo  desire  to  have  retained  t 

Mr.  Ealdenbebg.  Yes,  or  else  we  will  be  ruined.  We  can  not 
make  any  pipes  ia  th)»  eountry  without  that  duty.  It  is  impeosible. 
Here  [exhibiting  pipe]  is  an  la>popted  pipe  that  ooets  $>t  a  groBS«  We 
can  make  nothing  in  this  country  equal  to  that.  The  rate  used  to  be 
75  per  cent,  and  a  penny  a  piece;  $1.50  a  gross.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  old  duty  restored.  The  old  duty  will  keep  out  all  the  trash  that 
comes  into  the  country.  It  will  not  afftot  so  much  the  meerschaam 
pipes  costing  #50  or  $60  a  dozen,  but  it  does  keep  out  the  cheaper  elass 
of  goods.  I  have  h^re  a  briar- wood  pipe  with  silver  mottutings;  a  pipe 
that  costs  about  $4.50  apieee  to  make. 

I  submit  to  thei  committee  the  f<dlowing  paper,  which  shows  preeisely 
what  we  want : 

SMOEEBS'  ABTICLES.  PIPES^  ETC. 

Pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  cigar-holders,  and  all  smokers'  articles  whatsoever,  not 
specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for,  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  aU  wood  sod 
meerschanm  pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  cisar-holders,  1  cent  each  in  addition.  All  tocy 
and  red  clay  pipes,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Common  white  clay  pipes,  25  cents  per 
gross. 

The  mannfactare  of  tobacco  pipes  in  this  conntry  has  assumed  large  proportions. 
In  Europe  it  is  a  house  indnstry— a  family  industry — ^in  which  all  membeis  are  en- 
gaged.   The  duty  of  50  per  cent  would  not  protect  ns. 

No  pipes  are  manufactured  in  England  except  of  clay,  theContinent  of  Europe 
furnishing  eoods  too  low  for  Englishmen  to  start  that  branch  of  industry.  Ameriot 
produces  all  that  is  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  brier  and  apple  wood, 
brass  tips,  mounts,  trimmings,  etc.  The  duty  of  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is 
oftentimes  undervalued,  will  oot  be  sufficient,  and  the  additional  duty  of  1  cent  eseh 
would  be  j  ust  and  equitable.  Labor  here  is  paid  £rom  $10  to  |20  per  week.  In  Europe, 
$3  to  |7  for  the  most  skilled. 
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IVORY  IN  TUSK.  FREE. 

AB  ivory  sawed  orowwiae  of  the  tnsk,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorom.  All  ivory  sawed 
erosswise  and  lengthwise  of  the  tusk,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ivory  doth  and  hair 
bruahea,  mirrors,  powder-boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  ivory  goods  whatsoever  not  other- 
wise provided  for  or  enamerat€Ml,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

£j^lmimtkm9, — Ivory  cnt  erosswise:  All  ivory  sawed  crosswise  would  embrace  ivory 
tips,  points,  hoUows,  eto.  If  the  duty  was  imposed  on  the  ivory  sawed  erosswise  it 
wouid  largely  increase  the  importation  of  the  rafw  ivory  in  the  tusk.  As  it  now 
standa,  Europe  throws  its  surplus  of  points  and  hollows  over  here,  reserving  for  them- 
selTae  the  middle  part  of  the  tnsk,  which  is  the  best,  from  which  the  expensive  ivory 
goods,  such  as  mirrors,  brushes,  hair  and  cloth  brushes,  powder-boxes,  and  other 
uDcy  ivory  carvings,  etc^  are  made. 

Ivory  out  lengthwise  and  crosswise:  When  ivory  is  sawed  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wim  ito  value,  owing  to  such  sawing,  is  increased  from  30  to  100  per  cent.  After  such 
sawing  the  produet  issorted  into  various  grades  and  quality  and  sold  by  the  piece;  henoe 
it  oeaaes  to  be  the  raw  material  of  commerce,  namely,  ivory  in  the  tusk. 

The  Treasury  I>epartment  lately  decided  that  ivory  cut  or  sawed  erosswise  or 
lengthwise  was  an  unmanufactured  raw  material  and  duty  free. 


jT^tfUept  in  Europe.  __^^^J^22^ 


Middle  or  "beet 'part,— Solid, 


Wmlanation. — ^Finished  ivoiv  goods.  Manufactures  of  ivory  goods,  cloth  and  hair 
brashes,  hand  mirrors,  and  all  other  fancy  goods  whatsoever  not  otherwise  enumera- 
ted or  provided  for,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  above  would  embrace  all  fancy  articles  of  luxury,  hair  and  cloth  brushes, 
costing  from  $4  to  $20  each,  and  ivory  hand  mirrors,  costing  from  |6  to  |50  each,  and 
all  other  expensive  articles,  jewel-cases,  glove-stretchers,  ivory  carvings,  cane  and 
umbrella  handles,  etc. 

These  artiolea  would  be  sawed  from  the  best  part  of  the  tusk,  and  sawed  lengthwise 
and  erosswise. 

To  manufacture  the  aboved  the  most  skilled  labor  is  required.  Our  people  earn 
fcom  tl6  to  124  per  week  and  more.    In  Europe  from  $6  to  $8  per  week. 

CANES  AND  UMBRELLA  STICKS. 

In  crude  or  raw  state,  tree.  Canes  and  umbrella  sticks,  shaped,  finished,  and  pol- 
ished, or  partly  finished,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

M^mmrtmdum, — ^The  umbrella  sticks  and  cane  industry  is  a  large  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  being  essentially  a  house  industry  in  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent.,  besides  many  expensive  canes  and  sticks  are  im- 
ported, and  the  difference  in  duty  hardly  makes  it  possible  to  compete.  Labor  here 
from  $10  to  920  per  week.  ,  In  Europe  and  England  $5  to  (6  weekly :  hence  the  im- 
possibiUty.  ^' 

FEARL  SHELLS. 

Pearl  shells  in  crude  or  natural  state  to  be  free.  Pearl  shell,  cut  and  ground  but 
not  finiakeil,  40  per  oeat.  ad  valorem.  All  articles  made  from  mother-of-pearl  shell 
and  aU  other  pearl  whatsoever,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Memcranduwik. — ^The  last  clause  at  50  per  cent,  includes  fancy  goods  and  knife-han- 
dlea,  pen-holders,  pistol-stocks,  cane-heads,Hetc. 

Pttarl  shells  are  now  imported  to  this  country  from  Australia  and  East  Indies,  and 
have  been  free  for  some  years.  The  TteBsary  Departmeint  has  decided  that  i»earl  cut 
ai^jpartlv  mana&etured  was  to  be  free,  classifying  it  as  raw  material 

VThen  the  e^ell  is  cut  it  enhances  the  value  from  40  cents  per  po'tind  to  (2  per  pound* 
We  pay  from  |16  to  $20  per  week.    In  England  and  France,  $4  to  $7  per  week. 

This  article  or  product  has  never  been  properly  provided  for  in  the  tarifT  hills. 
Slme  that  decision  button  blanks,  knife-handles,  knife-scales,  pen-holders,  pistol- 
stocks,  and  all  fancy  articles  in  pearl  are  cut  out  and  sent  here  partly  finished,  and 
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by  the  expenditare  of  trifling  cost  placed  in  a  condition  of  sale,  hence  iiiinin||^  the 
industry  entirely  in  this  country.  Mach  of  this  labor  is  done  in  Anstriaa  prisons, 
particnlarly  buttons  and  fancy  pearl  work.  If  no  provision  is  made,  the  pearl  work- 
ing and  manufacturing  industry  must  cease  in  this  country.  Nearly  all  pearl-button 
shops  are  idle. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yoa  can  live  at  the  present  rates,  can  yoa  t 

Mr.  Kaldbmbebg.  Yes;  but  there  have  been  larger  importations 
since  1883  than  ever  before.  They  collect  abont  $100,000  worth  of  daty 
a  year  more  than  they  did  previously. 

The  Chairman,  ^e  there  any  common  clay  pipes  made  in  this  coon- 
try* 

Mr.  KALDBNBEBa.  There  used  to  be,  but  since  they  took  off  the  duty 
of  a  penny  apiece,  which  applied  also  to  clay  pipes,  that  industry  has 
been  destroyed.  Some  Ave  thousand  men  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  consequence.  A  duty  of  25  cents  would  protect  them,  so  that 
they  could  go  on  and  manufacture.  There  are  not  more  than  seventy- 
flve  or  eighty  people  in  the  United  States  today  making  clay  pipes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  are  the  clay  pipes  madef  ^ 

Mr.  Kaldenbebg.  In  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  I  think  in  Iowa.  I  employ  about  four  hundred  men  making 
pipes  in  New  York«  There  are  seven  other  manufacturers  there,  be- 
sides three  in  Philadelphia,  employing  about  six  hundred  hands  alto- 
gether. In  New  York  City  there  are  altogether  employed  about  seveu 
hundred  hands.  The  rate  of  duty  put  on  these  articles  by  the  Hoase 
would  destroy  the  industry  entirely.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  try  to  make  the  goods  at  all.  We  would  have  to  give  up  the  busi- 
ness right  away  and  the  goods  would  be  all  imported. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Please  to  state  precisely  what  you  want. 

Mr.  KALDENBEBa.  I  would  like  to  have  the  duty  restored  to  at  least 
70  per  cent.,  and  if  possible  a  penny  apiece;  $1.50  a  gross. 
'  The  Ghaibman.  The  duty  of  1  cent  apiece  was  taken  off  in  1883. 

Mr.  Kaldenbebg.  Yes,  it  was  done  by  mistake.  Senator  Vance,  in 
the  Senate,  made  a  motion  to  make  the  duty  on  wood  pipes  35  per  cent 
He  did  not  know  the  wood  came  from  his  own  State  more  than  from  any 
other  State.  My  brother  came  on  here,  and  I  sent  him  a  letter,  and  he 
explained  it  to  the  Senator.  The  Senator  read  the  letter  and  was  as- 
tonished to  know  that  the  best  briar-wood  came  from  North  Oarolina, 
and  that  the  business  assumed  quite  large  proportions.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  asked  Senator  Morrill  to  make  a  motion  to  strike 
out  what  he  had  proposed.  Bepresentative  Bisbee,  of  Florida,  was  to 
second  the  motion,  which  he  did  then  and  there.  But  Senator  Vance 
forgot  to  put  on  the  duty  of  $1.50  a  gross,  as  it  was  before. 

Senator  Hisoock.  It  would  not  do  to  put  a  duty  of  $1.50  p^  gross  od 
clay  pipes  f  '^ 

Mr.  KALDENBEBa.  Not  on  clay  pipes  ^  only  in  briar-wood,  meer- 
schaum and  expensive  pipes.  The  object  is  to  keep  out  the  trash  that 
comes  in  continually  competing  with  our  manufacturers.  These  pipes 
ai'e  made  in  prisons,  in  France  in  the  Jura,  and  many  small  towns,  be- 
ing essentially  a  house  industry.    That  is  the  case  in  Germany,  alsa 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  the  pearl  shells  come  fh>m  Australia  only  f 

Mr.  EAXDENBEBa.  No,  sir,  they  come  from  all  the  Pacific  waters  ] 
Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  along. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  pearl  shells  in  crude  or  natural  state  ought 
to  be  free  f 

Mr.  KAiJ>ENBEBa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that  pearl  shells  cut  and  ground,  not  finished, 
ought  to  pay  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  KALBENBEBa.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  all  articles  made  from  mother  of  pearl  shells, 
and  all  other  pearl  whatsoever,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Kaldenbebg.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibkan.  What  articles  would  that  take  in  t 

Mr.  EALDENBEBa.  That  would  take  in  such  articles  as  I  Lave  shown 
yon  here.    For  instance,  these  pen-holders. 

The  Ghaibman.  At  what  rate  do  they  come  in  now  f 

Mr.  KALDENBEBa.  They  are  brought  in  free  now  under  a  decision  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  This  fail  our  whole  trade  has  been  taken 
right  out  of  our  hands  by  Italy.  Italy  can  make  these  goods  so  cheap 
that  we  can  not  possibly  compete  with  them.  The  labor  is  a  very  im- 
portant item.  Now,  in  the  case  of  this  pen-holder,  imagine  the  labor  re- 
quired to  make  it  as  you  see  the  finished  specimen. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  is  this  substance  gathered  t 

Mr.  KAiiDEKBEBa.  It  is  found  by  divers  in  the  ocean.  The  shell  is 
just  like  an  oyster  shell.  There  is  a  fish  in  it  and  they  take  it  out. 
Here  is  an  Australian  shell  [indicating].  Here  is  a  mauilla  shell  com- 
ing from  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  Australian  shell  is  larger. 

The  Ghaibman.  Which  is  the  more  expensive? 

Mr.  Kaxdenbebg.  The  price  is  about  the  same  now.  A  great  many 
buttons  are  made  out  of  this  substance.  The  button-makers  of  Newark 
have  been  ruined.  They  ought  to  have  been  here  before  yon.  There 
are  6,000  men  out  of  employment,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three  years, 
since  the  tariff  was  changed.  They  have  no  employment  at  all  at  their 
trade.    I  used  to  Sell  all  these  pieces  and  odds  and  ends  to  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  made  buttons  firom  the  odds  and  ends,  did 
they! 

Mr.  Kaldenbebg.  Yes ;  from  the  odds  and  ends.  That  industry  is 
entirely  destroyed.  They  bring  the  buttons  in  finished,  'except  the 
holes,  and  have  the  holes  bored  in  here  afterwards. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  yon  think  these  workers  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  follow  their  trade  here  instead  of  working  in*  Italy. 

Mr.  ElALDENBEBa.  Decidedly.  That  is  my  opinion.  All  the  rulers 
in  Europe  have  taken  the  pains,  and  trouble,  and  money  to  bring  the 
little  manufacturers  into  their  domain ;  and  here  by  the  Mills  bill  we 
try  to  drive  them  out.  The  c  ommittee  were  misinformed  on  many 
things.  If  they  had  been  properly  informed  they  would  have  changed 
their  bill  in  many  respects.  Take  the  case  of  these  pen- holders.  Here 
is  a  i>en-holder  cut ;  here  is  another  one  ground,  and  here  is  one  finished 
(which  is  three  pen-holders).  If  there  is  not  much  labor  on  them  I  do 
not  know  what  labor  is.  The  importers  can  give  the  articles  any  value 
they  please  when  they  come  in. 

Now  take  the  case  of  ivory.  The  ivory  I  show  you  is  cut  crosswise 
of  the  tusk.  The  ivory  tusk  grows  lengthwise,  like  a  tree,  and  then 
it  is  cut  crosswise.  Hure  is  a  piece  cut  for  a  billiard  ball ;  but  it  is 
cracked  and  can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  will  you  do  with  it  now  t 

Mr.  Ealdenbebg.  Make  small  things  out  of  it }  odds  and  ends. 
The  importatipn  of  raw  i>earl  used  to  be  about  9500,000  worth.  Ivory 
nuts  come  in  free  as  vegetable  ivory,  and  also  the  animal  ivory. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  you  think  when  the  animal  ivory  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  manufacture  it  ought  to  be  dutiable. 

Mr.  Kaldenbebg.  Yes,  sir.  Ivory  in  the  tusk,  cut  crosswise,  should 
pay  2M)  per  cent,  duty,  so  that  we  can  make  our  own  billiard  balls,  and 
make  our  own  articles  out  of  it  here,  and  be  on  the  same  level  with  peo- 
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pie  in  England  and  France.  In  England  some  40  to  60  tons  of  ivory 
are  sold  at  anetion  every  three  months.  We  have  to  pay  a  profit  to 
get  the  article  over  here.  I  want  the  article  to  come  in  as  it  has  hereto- 
fore come  to  thi:5  country,  in  the  raw  state,  so  that  we  can  cnt  it  np  and 
manufacture  it  That  would  be  arrived  at  by  making  it  dutiable  at  20 
per  oent.,  and  when  manafactnred  and  eat  it  &ight  to  pay  35  per  cent. 
The  Ghaibman.  How  is  ivory  sold ;  by  the  pound  or  by  the  tuskf 
Mr.  KALDBNBEBCk  By  the  poand.  It  is  worth  $3.51  a  pound,  taking 
the  whole  tusk. 

With  regard  to  pipes,  1  cent  a  piece  would  be  a  difference  of  about  7 
per  oent  ad  valorem.  The  meerschaums  are  made  in  Vienna  to  a  great 
extent,  and  they  are  made  in  Saxony  in  the  winter  months,  and  so  are 
the  briar-wood  pipes ;  made  by  water-power.  We  can  not  compete 
with  that  labor. 


CARD  cioTHma 


Washington,  D.  C,  Thursdayj  July  19y  1888. 
STATBKEST  OF  HOS.  JOHH  E.  BUSSELL,  KEMBEE  OF  C0B0RES8. 

Mr.  SusssLL.  The  other  day  when  I  was  here  Senator  Allison  and 
Senator  Hiscock  were  not  present.  I  talked  to  Senator  Aldrich  on  the 
sobject  of  the  duty  on  card  clothing.  Senator  Aldrich  satisfied  me 
that  the  daty  on  card  clothing  would  be-  antouched.  *I  then  stated 
that  card  clothing  in  the  tariff  of  1883  was  put  at  what  was  then  a  low 
rate  of  duty  by  agreement  apon  the  price  of  tempered  steel  wire  which 
was  pat  at  a  low  duty.  The  card  makers  in  my  region  and  other  parts 
of  the  ooantry  say  that  if  there  should  be  any  increase  of  the  duty 
opon  tempered  steel  wire  it  would  make  a  very  serious  difference  to 
them  in  the  matter  of  card  clothing ;  that  a  nse  upon  tempered  steel 
wire  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  a  square  foot  of  card  clothing  as 
it  would  have  on  the  wire  itself.  Senator  Aldrich  asked  me  what  steel 
wire  they  useiL,  and  I  told  him  they  used  entirely  imported  steel  wire. 
The  reason  for  that  is  because  of  the  inequality  in  the  temper  of  Amer- 
ican steel  wire.  Of  course  an  American  manufacturer  would  say  it 
was  mere  prejudice }  but  I  know  what  the  feeling  in  the  matter  really 
is.  Senator  Aldrich  also  asked  me  as  to  the  price.  I  have  here  astate 
ment  of  the  prices  of  English  steel,  wire  used  by  card  clothing  manu- 
facturers. It  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Oharles  A.  Denny,  who  is  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  card  clothing  in  our  part  of  the  country,  and  whom 
Senator  Aldrich  no  doubt  knows. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Bisco  &  Drnnt, 

MANUrACTURERS  OF  CaRD  ClOTUINO, 

Leieester,  Mass,,  July  17, 1888. 

Mt  Dbar  Sir  :  I  ^ive  jon  below  a  copy  of  the  prices  of  EDglish  hardened  and 
tempered  8t<eel  wire  in  England,  and  to  which  for  cost  here  mnst  be  added  duty  3  cents 
a  potmd,  and  freight  and  charges  1  cent  a  ponnd,  making  4  cents  additional: 


Ko. 


N 
31 


Price. 


U.^. 


EqniTttlent 
ia  Ameri- 
can money 


19oent8 
21  cento 
23  cents 
25  cento 


ITo. 


32 
38 
34 
36 


Price. 


U.  lid. 

U.2d. 

Is.Hd. 

U.  10|d. 


Sqnivalent 
in  Ameri- 
can money. 


27  cento 
30  cento 
86  cento 
45  cento' 


FiTe  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  in  thirty  days ;  2i  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  in 
ninety  days. 

The  above  is  the  latest  and  present  price  for  the  card  wire  we  nse^  and  the  prices 
are  uniform  in  England. 
Truly  yoursf 

Chas.  a.  Bbnkt. 
Hon.  John  £.  Russell. 

I  think  I  have  said  all  that  need  be  said  npon  the  matter.  I  do  not 
want  this  industry  broken  up  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be.  Mr.  Mills,  day 
before  yesterday,  at  my  request,  introduced  an  amendment  to  his  bill, 
raising  the  duty  on  card  clothing  from  what  it  first  was  to  within  5  cents 
&  square  yard  of  the  rate  desired.  We  made  a  concession  of  5  cents  on 
the  square  yard. 
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WASHiNaxoN,  D.  G.J  Thursday,  July  19, 188& 
"    STAIEKEST  OF  H.  C.  ABKSTBOHG, 

Be^iBeniing  the  Chemical  Manufacturing  Campau/jfof  Providence,  B,  L 

Mr.  Abmstrong.  Kearly  1,000,000,000  poands  of  laundry  and  fac- 
tory soaps  are  manufactured  in  this  country  annually,  employing  about 
20,000  hands — men,  boys,  women,  and  girls.     The  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  laborer  in  poap-works  here  is  $10.    In  England  he  gets 
$4.85.    The  present  duty  on  common  soaps  is '20  per  cent.,  which  barelj 
keeps  English  soap  out  of  our  markets.    Caustic  soda,  praeticaUj  a 
raw  material  for  soapmaking,  has  paid  a  duty  of  nearly  100  per  cent 
for  many  years.    Its  present  price  in  New  York  is  less  than  2^  cents 
I>er  pound  for  standard  test,  so  that  less  than  1^  cents  per  pound  bas 
to  pay  the  cost  of  making,  packages,  freight,  two  or  throe  profits^  etc 
Until  a  few  months  ago  all  our  caustic  soda  came  from  England.    We 
now  produce  a  small  part  of  what  we  consume.    This  the  Mills  bill 
would  protect  by  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound — an  amount  which 
we  should  not  feel  if  foreign  soaps  were  still  to  pay  the  very  light  tax 
of  20  per  cent. ;  buL  with  soap  unprotected,  the  present  or  even  the 
proposed  duty  on  soda  will  more  than  pay  freight  and  the  other  import 
expenses  on  soap  fh)m  Eurox>e,  and  thus  handicap  us.    If  the  Mills  bill, 
without  alteration,  becomes  a  law,  it  will  cripple  the  soap  industry  of 
this  country. 

All  we  ask  is  that  soap  remain  as  it  is.  If  it  is  placed  on  the  free 
list  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  competition  from  foreign  countries  ruin- 
ing tha  industry.  Twenty  per  cent,  barely  shuts  out  this  competition. 
We  do  not  ask  for  any  advance.  With  labor  abroad  at  half  what  it  is 
here,  they  can  bring  their  goods  here^  auction  them  oft^  and  ruin  us. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday,  July  19, 1888. 
STATEKEST  OF  ALEXASDEE  OLDEIVI, 

SepreaenUng  the  Italian  Chamber  of  dmmeroey  New  York, 

Mr.  QiiDBmi.  I  appear  before  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  daty 
on  imported  green  fruit.  There  are  certain  inequalities  in  the  duties  as 
provided  by  the  Mills  bill,  which  I  hoi>e  may  be  corrected  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  All  nations  are  not  treated  alike.  For  fruits  coming  from 
Italy  we  pay  25  cents  a  case,  while  fruits  from  Spain  only  have  to  pay 
half  as  much  duty,  as  they  pay  25  cents  a  case  per  Spanish  case,  and  a 
Spanish  case  is  double  the  size  of  the  Italian  case. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Ton  say  you  pay 
25  cents  a  case  for  each  case  irrespective  of  size;  that  the  cases  from 
Spain  are  twice  the  size  of  those  from  Italy  and  pay  the  same  rate  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Oldbini.  That  is  correct.  In  the  Mills  bill,  it  was  contended, 
the  intention  was  to  reduce  taxation,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tax- 
ation in  the  matter  of  fruits  is  really  increased  by  the  abolishment  of 
the  damage  allowance. 

The  Chaibman.  In  a  cargo  of  green  fruit  what,  on  an  average,  is  the 
per  cent  of  damage  allowed. 

Mr.  Oldbinl  Twenty  per  cent.  I  submit  the  following  statement, 
which  will  more  fully  explain  our  position : 

New  Tobk,  July  12, 1888 

Sib:  The  Foreign  Frait  Exchanse  of  this  city,  composed  of  American  citizens,  for- 
warded a  memorial  to  the  honorable  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  a  copy  of  which  I 
take  the  liberty  to  inclose.  Individual  ifrms  also  petitioned  to  the  same  effect.  The 
Italian  chambers  of  commerce  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  also  composed  of 
American  citizens,  and  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  enlarging  the 
exchanf^e  of  commodities  between  this  conntry  and  Italy,  have  deemed  it  proper  to  Join 
in  makine  recommendations  in  the  same  direction. 

As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  now  compiling  a  tariff  bill,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  address  you  and  your  respected  colleagues,  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes,  of  Boston,  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  converse  on  the 
subject  while  in  Washington  last  May,  and  now  beg  to  say  that  if  no  reduction  of 
duty  in  your  sood  judgment  is  advisable  on  green  fruit  the  existing  ipjnstice  and 
mgularity  of  ad  valorem  and  specitic  duty  on  same  kind  of  fruit  should  at  least 
be  corrected. 

As  an  American  citizen,  having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  this  country,  I  can  see  no 
Touon  why  green  fhiit  shoul(f  not  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  the  duty  reduced :  but, 
SB  some  of  the  Florida  and  California  producers  are  in  favor  that  no  reduction  snould 
b«  made,  no  reason  whatever  exists  why  an  injustice  and  an  irregularity  should  be 
^^tinned  when  it  favors  one  nation  against  others. 

Fh)m  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  barrels  of  apples  are  exported  to  England  every  year 
pom  this  country^  and  are  there  admitted  free  of  import  duty.  Our  orange  crop  is 
^^^^Asing  so  rapidlv  that  in  a  few  years  millions  of  boxes  will  have  to  be  exported 
to  England,  and  will  there  be  admitted  free,  while  the  yearly  importation  to  this 
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ooantrr  of  about  100,000  baml»  of  oranseB  from  Jamoiea,  an  English  potaeflrion,  an 
taxed  here  55  cents  per  barrel,  which  iebad  enough;  bnt  i^hen  it  is  considered  that 
Spanish  oranges  in  oases,  subject  to  ad  yalorem  duty,  onlv  pay  on  an  averaffe  hardly 
25  cents  per  case,  containin^^  420  and  490  oranges,  agunst  55  cents  per  oarrel  of 
about  300  oranges  from  Jamaica,  and  25  cents  per  box  for  Italian  oranges,  one-half 
the  size  of  Spanish  cases,  it  is  a  palpable  ii^ustice,  the  more  so  because  the  siae  aod 
nature  of  the  fruit  forbids  packing  the  fruit  in  cases  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  be  so  well  convinced  of  the  existiof^ 
ii^ustice  that  he  recommended  to  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  i|Mcific 
duty  on  all  on  the  following  basis: 

Oranges  and  lemons :  In  packages  of  the  capacity  not  exceeding  li  cubic  feet,  10 
cents  per  package.  In  packages  of  the  capacity  exceeding  1^  cubic  feet,  bnt  not  ex- 
ceeding 2i  culic  feet,  20.  cents  per  package.  In  packages  of  the  capacity  exceeding 
2i  cubic  feet,  but  not  exceeding  5  cubic  met,  40'osntB  per  package.  In  packasM  of 
the  capacity  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  10  cents  for  eyer^  additional  foot  or  fraction  tiiere- 
ofl  In  bolk$l  per  1,000  fruits,  which,  although  equal  to  the  existing  duty,  would  at 
least  place  all  nations  on  the  same  footing. 

If  no  reduction  can  be  obtained,  I  respectfully  beg  that  the  said  schedule  be  adopted 
in  your  proposed  bill,  and  should  the  Mills  bill  pass  the  House  and'  oome  before  the 
Senate  without  hayiuff  corrected  said  injustice  and  irregularity,  I  rely  upon  yoa 
apd  the  honorable  Mr.  £yarta»  as  reprasentatiyes  of  New  l^k,  al  wkfeh  port  It  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  are  reoeiyed,  and  where  thousands  of  AmerioaD  cituens  depend 
for  their  living  on  the  importation  of  Jamaica  and  Italian  oranges,  to  protest  against 
said  evident  injustice,  favoring  one  nation  to  the  serious  detriment  of  other  nationi 
with  whom  we  have  treaties  containing  the  moat  £avoMd  clause  and  therefbre  de- 
serving of  consideratioa. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remaioi 

Loms  CoKTENcni, 
PreMmt  of  ike  liaUan  Chamber  of  Commtne. 

Hon,    "    ■    "    ■     . 

Waekii^ton. 


CEMENT. 

9 

m 

WASHUfaTON,  B.  C.9  Thursduffi  Juljf  10,  1888. 
gtATBHEVT  Of  BOBEBT  W.  LBBLIB, 

Otm&nt  mtMi^kitunr^  of  PhUadelpkia,  Pa, 

Mr.  Lbslib.  I  represent  the  PenDsylvania  and  Louisville  manufiict* 
nrera,  prodaoing  about  2,000,000  barrels  of  cement  annually. 

Oement  in  the  present  tariff  is  in  the  chemioal  schedule,  and  in  the 
proposed  tariff  it  will  be  in  the  same  schedale. 

Iq  the  present  tariff  the  duty  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

In  the  proposed  tariff  cement  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

l^either  nnder  the  doctrine  of  admitting  free  ^^  such  raw  materials  as 
enter  into  American  manufoctnre,"  nor  nnder  the  doctrine  of  admitting 
free  such  articles  "as  will  not  iilterfere  with  American  industry''  can 
the  placing  of  oement  on  the  free  list  be  sustained. 

Cement  is  not  a  raw  material;  it  is  quarried,  burnt,  ground. 

Cement  enters  into  no  other  manufhctare  as  a  raw  material. 

Cement  is  nearly  90  per  cent,  labor,  and  labor  that  costs  several  times 
89  much  in  this  oountiy  as  in  Europe. 

Neither  importers  nor  Enrop^n  mannfiioturerB  ask  its  admission  free, 
and  in  point  of  fftot  the  price  in  Europe  to  dealers  for  American  ship- 
ment is  18  to  25  cents  less  than  for  the  same  cement  for  European  con- 
samption,  just  about  the  amount  of  the  duty ;  so  that  putting  cement 
on  the  free  list  would  enable  the  European  makers  to  raise  their  price 
half  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  still  control  the  American  market  by 
ledaoing  prioe&  only  a  part  of  the  duty  taken  off. 

THE  CEMENT  INDITSTBT. 

The  manufacture  of  oement  is  not  a  local  industry.  It  is  national. 
Works  exist  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Washington,  Oregon,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Texas, 
California,  Dlinois,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan.  It  stands  seventh  on  the  list  of  non-metallic  products  of  the 
United  States.  It  ranks  just  below  lime  and  salt  It  employs  a  capital 
of  $8,000,000,  has  an  output  of  over  5,000,000  barrels  per  annum,  and 
gi?es  work  to  about  12,000  laborers.  The  largest  works  are  in  New 
York  State,  where  nearly  3,000,000  barrels  are  made  and  8,000  men 
employed ;  in  Kentucky,  where  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  are  made  and 
1^  men  employed ;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  nearly  4^,000  bar- 
rels are  made  and  600  men  are  employed. 

MANUPAOTUBE  AND  OLASSIFIOATIOIf  OP  OEICENT. 

'^9oman''  cement  is  a  natural  rock,  quarried,  burnt  in  kilns,  and 
Snmnd. 
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^'  Portland"  cement  is  an  artificial  cement  made  by  mixing  chalk  and 
day,  or  limestone  and  clay,  in  varying  proportion,  grinding  this  to 
IK>wder,  making  a  brick  or  ball  ont  of  this  moistened  powder ;  and  after 
calcining,  at  high  heat,  this  artificially  made  new  stone,  by  grinding  the 
resultant  clinkers  to  powder. 

The  ^'  Soman"  corresponds  snbstantially  to  the  Bosendale,  LoaisTilIe, 
and  the  m^ority  of  American  cements. 

The  ^* Portland"  corresponds  to  the  American  << Portlands"  It  has 
been  claimed  that  this  grade  of  cement  coUld  not  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try for  want  of  material.  After  fifteen  years  of  experimenting,  and  after 
a  loss  running  into  millions,  this  statement  has  been  controverted,  and 
for  five  years  past  American  ^^  Portland  "  cements  ^^  of  a  quality  equal 
to  any  imported,"  and  made  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio,  in  New  York,  in 
Indiana,  and  in  Texas,  have  been  used  on  Government  work  {vide  Re- 
ports Engineer  Gommissioner  District  of  Columbia  for  1883, 1884, 1885) 
and  other  public  work  with  entire  success  and  in  competition  with  for- 
eign cements.  The  Eads  Jetties  are  built  with  American  Portland 
cement  {vide  Captain  Eads'  report  on  Mississippi  jetties):  and  the 
London  and  Southwestern  Railroad  of  England  actually,  after  a  test, 
bought  American  Portland  for  one  of  its  bridges  (Engineering  !New8, 
vol.  1887).  This  cement  must  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  imported, 
because  of  the  established  reputation  of  the  older  foreign  brands;  but 
with  the  abundance  of  limestone  and  clay  in  this  country  American 
manufacture  will  develop,  and  its  product  become  established  also. 

STATISTICS  OP  MAWUPAOTUBB. 

From  the  '^  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  U.  S.  Geolo|i- 
cal  Survey,  1885,  the  following  figures  are  given  of  the  production  of 
cement  made  from  natural  rock  in  the  XJnit^  States  from  1882  to  1885: 

ProducHan  of  cement  from  naturail  rook  in  United  States  from  1882  to  1885. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
188S 


Barrels  of 
800  pounds. 


3.165,000 
4,100,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 


ATorage 

price 

per  bftrrel. 


fl.lO 

1.00 

.00 

.80 


Total  TshM. 


$S.481.8M 
4^100.000 
S,UO,0W 
8,»i«OI 


In  reference  to  American  Portland  the  following  estimates  are  made 
in  the  same  work : 

Estimated  production  of  American  Portland  from  1882  to  1885. 


Teais. 


1882 

1883   ; / 

1884 

1885 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


Avenge 

pHoe 

per  IwrreL 


85.000 

00,000 

100.000 

150.000 


$125 

2.15 
2.10 
1.05 


Total  vafaiSb 


$101,  W 

21«,«N 

29S,fiN 
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The  total  prodaetion  of  all  kinds  of  cement  according  to  the  same 
aathority : 

Ibidlpr^duoiion  of  all  kinds  of  cement  in  Ihe  United  States  from  1882  to  1885. 


Yean. 


1888 
1883 

1884 
1886 


Barrels. 


3.250,000 
4,100,000 
4, 000, 000 
4,150,000 


Yalae. 


$3,672,750 
4.203,600 
3,720.000 
3,492,500 


From  leading  trade  anthonties  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  out- 
pat  of  natural  cement  has  increased  to  5,000,000  barrels  in  1887,  with 
an  average  price  of  75  cents;  and  the  Portland  cement  industry  has 
not  appreciably  increased,  though  prices  have  gone  down  as  low  as  |l.85. 

From  reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  following  are  the  imports 
of  cement  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Imports  of  cement. 


Tear  endiniK  Jtme  3<^ 


Barrels  of 
iOOpoonda. 


Valne. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


*92,000 

*10«,000 

*187,000 

♦221. 000 

337,793 

472,864 

582,623 

578. 141 

645,197 

1,079,044 


$204,422 
205, 074 
373,601 
440,025 
675, 587 
817, 846 
829,098 

722,579 
1,108,819 


*  Estimate  of  Geological  Survey. 


CONCLUSIONS  FBOM  THE  FIGUBES. 

The  American  manufacture  has  remained  practically  stationary  since 
1883,  actually  decreasing  in  1885  and  increasing  slightly  to  1887.  The 
price  fell,  however,  each  year,  so  that  the  4,150,000  barrels  of  1885  net- 
ted less  to  the  makers  than  the  3,250,000  barrels  of  1882  and  the  5,000,000 
of  1887  barely  as  much  as  the  smaller  output  of  1882. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  foreign  cement  have  increased  ten- 
fold since  1878  and  in  the  period  since  1882  have  actually  trebled. 

In  the  last-named  period  the  invoice  price  has  fallen  from  $1.77  in 
1884  to  $1.01  in  1887,  owing  to  taking  duty  off  of  barrel. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  HEAVY  IMPORTS  AND  CHECKEB  PEODUCTION. 

Three  causes  have  led  to  the  increase  of  imports  and  checked  home 
production: 

(1)  Low  ocean  fireights. 

(2)  A  practical  reduction  of  the  duty  nearly  one-half  in  1885  by  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relieving  the  foreign  article 
from  duty  on  the  barrel  and  on  foreign  inland  transportation  to  tide- 
water. 

(3)  The  higher  wages  paid  American  labor. 
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On  the  firsi  point  it  may  be  i^ated  aB  a  fact  that  tb»  fMght  fiom 
Europe  to  nearly  all  tide- water  points  in  the  United  States  and  to  rnaoy 
lake  points  is  less  than  the  rates  from  American  cement  works  to  simi- 
lar points.  The  reason  fbr  this  is  that  cemeat  ocmies  from  B«n^>e  as 
ballast. 

On  the  second  point  the  figures  of  imports  above  given  show  a  re- 
duction of  75  cents  in  ii^voiee  value  of  cement  imported  from  the  year 
1884  to  1887.  This  is  due  to  the  taking  off  the  duty  on  the  barrel,  and 
has  actually^  by  an  executive  act,  without  action  of  Congress^  reduced 
the  duty  from  35  to  20  cents  per  barrel. 

On  the  third  pointy  in  order  to  compete  with  the  foreign  maker,  there 
remains  no  other  possibility  of  reducing  cost  except  by  reducing  wages 
of  labor,  as  the  constant  reduction  necessary  to  keep  a  footboM  since 
1882  has  exhausted  all  other  margins  and  means;  a  nomber  of  failures 
having  proven  this  fact.    The  lalM)r  is  at  least  50  per  eent.  less  abroad 

OOIOPABATITB  LABOH  FIGUBJSS. 

Cement  is  nearly  all  labor. 


In  the  United  States, 

Pieroi 

Quarryiug  representg « 40 

Burning  represents : 6 

Grinding  represents 6 

Moving,  etc.,  represents 5 

Packing  represents 3 

Coal  and  ooke,  staves  and  heading,'  all  the  prodnet  of  labor^  tepcesenta ,«.. .  27 

Making  of  labor 87 

l%is  labor  represents  on  an  average  for — 

Per  day. 

Qoarrymen |1.50to|2L00 

Labors ^ 1.30        1.50 

Millers i 2.00        2.50 

Millwrights * 2.50        3.00 

Engineers 2,00       2.50 

Coopers -     L50       2.00 

All  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 


In  Europe, 

« 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  hi  cement  wwks. 
The  wages  paid,  as  gathered  from  investigation  made  in  the  Eoropiaii 
cement  works  and  from  oonsular  reports  of  1884,  are  as  follows : 

[Per  day.] 


OoonpatfMi. 


JSniMW*  •.•••...■ 

Hillen 

Women  millers  . 

Mill  Wrights 

I«sborers 

Women  Uborers 
XngiBeeis  ...... 

Coopers.. 


France.    I  Gersuuiy. 


10.87 
48  to. 87 
29      .39 

.76 
.381 
.97 
.03 


10.59 
.65 


.70 
.60 
.24 

.7S 


lO.Ot 
.881 


.831 
.00 

.87 

1.08 

.86 


Sv^bnd. 


10. 93 


.78 
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AMBBIOAN  IfALB  VS.  0ESMA1V  FEMALE  LABOB. 

One  (German  Portland  cement  mannfactory  in  Silesia  employed  in 
1884,  according  to  its  pay-roll,  in  its  whole  works,  3  workmen  at  36 
cents  per  day;  66  workmen  at  24  cents  per  day ;  70  men  and  women  at 
24  cents  per  day ;  a  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $33.72.  (United  States  Con- 
sular BeportSy  Ex.  Doc,  4Stb  Oong.,  p«  464.) 

An  American  works  of  same  n amber  of  hands  employs,  according  to 
its  books,  2  engineers  at  $2;  4  millers  at  $2.50;  2  millwrights  at  $3; 
30  CMpets  at  $L76;  51  laborers  at  $1.30;  50  qnarrymen  at  $1.75;  a 
total  daily  pay-roll  of  $226.30. 

A  daily  differenoe  in  favor  of  German  mADO&ctnrer  and  against 
American  manufactorer  of  $192.50  in  labor  alone. 

OOVCLUSIOV. 

Clearly,  under  these  fkcts,  the  dnty  on  cement  should  be  retamed 
onder  that  claose  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1884  which  says : 


Necessary  redaction  in  taxation  can  and  mnst  be  effected  without  depriving 
MUk  labor  of  the  ablUtT  to  sncoeMfQlly  oompete  with  foreign  labor,  and  witnoat  im- 
peeing  lower  rates  of  duty  thto  will  be  ample  to  oover  any  increased  cost  of  prodoo- 
lioa  whloh  may  exist  in  consequent  of  tho  higher  lale  of  wages  preraithig  ia  this 
floontry. 

Senator  A2«ixBiCH»  What  is  the  average  price  of  Portland  cement 
abroad  t 

Mr.  liSSLiB.  From  11.62  to  11.75 ;  from  $#«  6<i  to  7«.  per  barrel. 

Senatof  HisoocK.  Toa  are  satisfied  with  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  hour 
dred  ponnds. 

Mr.  Lbsuou  Yes,  sir;  perfectly ;  8  cents  in  barrels  and  7  cents  in 
balk.  That  is  a  very  important  provisiany  becanse  nnder  the  law  it 
might  be  re-is»poKted  te  giain  bag?  that  go  oat  and  come  in  free. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 

FbidaYi  JtUif  20, 1888. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  W.  S.  BOOSE, 

Of  Waahingian,  D.  C. 

SeDator  Aldbioh.  If  we  pat  the  rate  on  all  kinds  of  leaf  tobaooos  np 
to  85  cents  and  $1  for  wrappers,  woold  it  affect  yon,  so  &r  Somatra 
wrappers  are  concerned  t 

Mr.  Boose.  Do  yon  mean  imported  tobacco  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boose.  The  trouble  is  to  pat  it  on  Sumatra ;  to  put  it  all  at  75 
or  85  would  make  it  almost  prohibitory.  It  would  trouble  our  people 
to  the  extent  of  compelling  the  use  of  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio 
wrappers.  At  the  present  time,  at  25,  as  they  are  coming  in,  the  Suma- 
tra wrappers  are  used  on  the  5-cent  cigars.  It  makes  a  very  beautifal 
cigar,  but  there  is  no  strength  in  it.  So  far  as  strength  is  concerned 
our  native  tobacco  is  the  strongest.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  cheapness  on 
account  of  present  prices.  But  I  think  if  it  was  put  up  to  75  or  80  cents 
it  would  make  it  prohibitory. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Will  the  cigar-makers  object  to  thatt 

Mr.  Boose.  I  think  they  would. 

Senator  Aldbich.  On  account  of  the  effect  upon  Havana  wrappers? 

Mr.  Boose.  I  will  state  this — that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  deception 
used  in  getting  in  these  tobaccos,  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  leaf  that  is 
packed  at  75  cents,  but  comes  in  at  35  f*  the  Oovernment  gets  very  little 
of  the  75. 

Senator  Alpbigh.  We  understand  that 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  Havana  leaf  for 
wrappers! 

Mr.  BoosB.  It  would  not  have  any  effect  at  all.  Havana  is  a  differ- 
ent thing. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Suppose  you  put  it  on  wrappers  up  to  75 ;  is  there 
much  Havana  leaf  for  wrappers  imported  here  t 

Mr.  BoosE.  About  one-quarter;  that  is,  of  the  imported  leaf  one^ 
quarter  is  made  into  Havana  wrappers,  I  should  judge. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  about  these  people  who  make  Havana  cigars 
and  use  the  natural  wrapper  with  Havana  filler  t 

Mr.  BoosE.  They  use  Havana  wrapper ;  that  is,  I  know  two  foctories 
that  use  Havana  wrappers.  In  lower  grades  they  use  Sumatra  wrap- 
pers. 

The  Chaibman.  But  there  are  other  manufacturers  in  New  Tork  and 
other  places  who  use  Sumatra  wrappers. 

Mr.  BoosE.  Yes,  mostly. 

Senator  HisoocK.  What  proportion  of  Havana  wrappers  are  now 
usedf 
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Mr.  Boose.  I  should  think  aboat  one-qaarter  of  the  imported  wrap- 
pers. 

The  Ohaib])£AN.  If  we  were  to  put  all  wrappers  to  75  and  80  cents, 
or  up  to  75  cents  and  $1,  woald  that  exclude  Havana  wrappers  f 

Mr.  RoosE.  It  wou|4  i^ot  exclude  them,  but  it  would  make  the  cigars, 
with  the  present  tariff,  come  in  better  competition  with  the  importer. 
It  would  do  that. 

The  Chaibkan.  What  do  you  mean  by  thatt 

Mr.  Boose.  The  import  duty  now  is  almost  prohibitoiy,  and  it  would 
make  the  clear  Havana— that  is,  with  the  imported,  come  in  almost 
with  a  elassof  imported  goods  which  ^— - 

Senator  HiSG00£.  You  mean  that  if  you  should  put  up  all  wrappers 
to  that  extent  it  would  force  the  mano&cture  of  them. 

Mr.  Boose.  It  would  force  them  to  keep  the  price  up,  I  mean,  to  the 
present  price  of  the  goods. 

The  Ohaibdian.  Therefore  it  would  stimulate  the  importation  of 
dgars  manufactured  rather  than  the  tobacco. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  reduce  the 
duty  on  Havana  fillers. 

Mr.  Boose.  If  you  reduce  that  that  would  counterbalance  the  wrap- 
pers, of  course. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  these  Havana  fillers  come 
in  competition  with  any  tobacco  raised  in  America! 

Mr.  BoosB.  None  whatever.  It  can  oot  possibly,  because  if  you  want 
a  Havana  filler  there  is  no  other  filler  that  will  take  its  place  at  all. 
The  Havana  fillers  do  not  come  in  competition  with  any  tobacco  raised 
in  this  country.  • 

Senator  Hisooos:.  Are  there  any  foreign  tobacco  fillers  that  compete 
with  American  tobacco  fillers! 

Mr.  Boose.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  we  should  put  down 
the  rates  on  Havana  fillers  to  a  nominal  sum! 

Mr.  Boose,  ^ou  would  help  the  American  manufacturers  to  this  ex- 
tent. You  know  that  years  and  years  ago  we  used  to  have  a  cigar  with 
Havana  filler  and  Connecticut  wrapper.  That  was  the  best  cigar  that 
ever  was  made.  By  reducing  the  duty  on  the  Havana  filler  it  brings 
in  our  American  wrapper  again  as  the  best  cigar  that  was  ever  smoked. 
I  want  to  state  that  I  am  not  now  directly  interested  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  tobacco,  but  am '  indirectly  interested  in  two  factories.  Years 
ago  I  was  thoroughly  posted,  but  I  am  not  so  well  posted  at  present, 
hot  I  can  give  you  the  idea.  If  you  pot  down  the  duty  on  the  filler  you 
benefit  the  American  manufacture  very  much. 

Senator  Hisooox.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  raising  of  tobacco  at  all  t 

Mr.  Boose.  Not  at  all ;  it  can  not.  We  have  but  one  filler  that  we 
brag  about,  and  that  is  the  Havana.  All  other  fillers  take  their  place, 
any  way,  in  every  State.  But  the  best  cigar,  that  is  the  10-cent  cigar, 
and  80  on,  is  the  Havana  filler  with  Oonnecticut  wrapper.  If  a  man 
wants  Havana  tobacco  for  filler  he  is  bound  to  get  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  committee  on  that 
point  at  all. 
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SHEEP  DIP. 

FBmAT,  J¥l9  20, 1888. 
SIAXXMEXT  OF  H.  B.  JA1IE& 

4 

The  Ohaibhan.  Explain  briefly  what  you  want  ns  to  do  and  why. 

Hr.  James.  I  have  with  me  some  papers  containing  petitions  from 
the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States — all  the  States  and  Territories. 
Ghdneral  Beale,  of  California^  Golambus  Delano,  the  president  of  the 
JKational  Wool-Orowers'  Association,  and  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Texas,  who 
is  president  of  that  wool-growers'  association,  have  all  signed.    The  ob 

S'  ct  of  the  petition  is  to  ask  yon  to  pnt  sheep  dip  on  the  free  list.  Mr. 
ills  consented  to  it  after  a  long  struggle.  It  is  a  powder  ased  to  pat  in 
water,  and  they  wash  the  sheep  with  it  to  kill  the  ticks  and  lice  on  the 
sheep. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  powder  t 

Mr.  James.  It  is  made  np  of  half  a  dozen  different  elements.  There 
is  arsenic  in  almost  every  one  of  these  preparations.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  been  pnt  up  to  50  per  cent.,  and  that  is  too  high,  for  it  stops 
its  importation.  General  Beale  says  we  will  have  to  go  ba(^  to  the  old 
primitive  methods,  which  are  very  laborious  and  expensive. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  propose  to  put  the  rate  down  to  2^. 

Mr.  James.  That  would  brin^  it  in  under  the  general  dause  for  me- 
dicinal preparations. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  It  would  not  help  ns  very  much  to  have  it  put  at  25.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  come  in  free. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  not  Americans  make  this  stuff. 

Mr.  James.  They  do;  but  our  wool-growers  seem  to  prefer  the  other. 
A  great  many  of  our  sheep-growers  use  tobacco. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  no  patent'^process  t 

Mr.  Jambs.  No  ;  the  maker  is  simply  protected  by  his  label  as  on  a 
proprietary  article.    Anybody  can  get  up  a  different  one  if  be  likes. 

The  Ohaibmak.  The  wool-growers  all  want  thatt 

Mr.  Jambs.  Yes. 


MOROCCO,  GOAT  AND  SHEEP  SKIN. 

Friday,  July  20, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  Hon.  LEOVABD  MTEBS,  of  Pennsylvania,  WILL- 
IAM CLABK,  moroGCo  mann&ctnier,  of  422  Saint  John  Street,  Philadel- 
9hia»  W.  W.  ADAMS,  of  Adami  &  King,  Philadelphia,  and  JOHV  0. 
BAKETl,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LEONARD  MYERS. 

Sttiator  Aldrioh.  Gtontlemen,  we  mast  necessarily  be  brief  in  this 
hearing. 

Mr.  Myei^  Allow  me  two  minutes  only. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Tell  as  exactly  what  yon  want. 

Mr.  Myers.  Allow  us  two  or  three  words. 

Senator  HisoocK.  State  what  you  want. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  is  the  best  way.  Yon  can  file  any  argu- 
ment you  want  here  afterwards. 

Mr.'  MYERd.  A  letter  has  been  addressed  to  Senator  Hiscock  stating 
all  we  want.  The  present  duty  on  morocco,  goat  and  sheep  skin  is  10 
per  cent,  for  the  goods  that  are  merely  tanned,  not  dressed  or  finished. 
The  duty  upon  a  finished  article  is  20  per  cent.  Prior  to  1872  it  had 
been  ^.  In  1832,  against  the  earnest  protest  of  the  manufacturers^ 
the  importers  succeeded  in  getting  the  daty  reduced.  For  one,  I  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  that  time  and  protested  earnestly  against 
the  reduction.  It  was  reduced  to  10  cents  upon  the  tanned  and  20  upon 
the  finished.  In  Schedule  N,  the  same  schedule  in  which  that  appears, 
at  the  top  of  page  39,  it  is  provided  that  calf-skins  merely  tanned  are 
20  per  cent.,  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  goat-skins  or  morocco. 

The  Chairman.  Tanned  and  dressed  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No ;  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed.  Calfskins  are  20 
per  ceut. 

Senator  HisoooE.  That  is  the  same  as  morocco;  tanned  but  unfinished 
is  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Myers.  Tanned  but  unfinished  is  otily  10  per  cent,  for  morocco, 
and  tanned  and  finished  20  per  cent.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
calfskins. 

The  Chairman.  Tanned  calfskins  unfinished,  are  they  20  per  cent.f 

Mr  Myers.  They  are  20  per  cent,  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  had  better  put  them  down  under  the  name 
of  morocco. 

Mr.  Myers.  No  ;  that  won't  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  inequality  that  ought  to  be  corrected,  I 
should  think. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  will  correct  it,  with  your  permission,  by  putting  the 
others  up  to  that.    You  will  notice  that  a  few  lines  below  what  I  have 
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called  your  attention  to,  it  says,  ^\  all  mannfiEtctnres  and  articles  of 
leather,  or  of  which  leather  shall  be  a  component  part,  not  specially 
ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centom  ad  vatorem." 
The  redaction  which  oecnrred  in  1872  was  disastrous.  A  nnmber  of 
£ailares  took  place  within  a  few  years  afterwards.  They  tried  to  hold 
up  their  heads,  but  15  or  20  firms  failed.  There  are  120  or  130  morocco 
firms  in  New  Jersey,  I^ew  York,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  many  have  fiEulled  since  1872 1 

Mr.  Mtebb.  Oh,  no;  I  say  there  were  that  many  In  all.  They  employ 
about  12,000  workmen.    They  fead,  say,  about  50,000  months. 

Senator  Aldbich.  This  law  is  as  it  has  been  since  1872. 

Mr.  Mtebs.  Yes ;  and  they  have  been  stmgKgling  to  have  tbtftduty 
increased.  They  want  it  pat  to  where  it  was  before  that  time,  SS.-and 
that  was  rather  too  high,  if  anything,  on  the  tanned.  It  was  25  for 
both.  They  wanted  20  for  the  tanned  and  30  for  the  tanned  and  fiD- 
ished,  so  as  to  be  like  the  other  articles  upon  the  list.  I  have  a  statement 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  last  four  years  whtoh  shows  an  increase  in 
daty  alone,  from  1883  to  1887,  of  double.  On  tanned  skins  alone,  not 
tffnned  and  finished,  in  1884,  the  valnati^ms  W€re  #1,350^X10.  In  1887 
the  imports  had  increased  to  $1,900,000,  and  Ijhe  duties  were  donUe  on 
the  finished  skins. 

Following  is  the  Statement  referred  to : 

Statemer,t  9homng  ike  imported  ehime  ^0fmoroooo  eniered  for  HonmrnpHtrnf  diwrtmg  tft^  yearr 

ending  June  30,  1884,  to  1887,  ifkrfiwtm. 


Yeun  finding  June  80— 


1884 

1886 
1886 

,1887 


Skin§  for  moroooo. 


FiniBhed. 


Yaluea. 


$220,74&00 
2«8,?8L87 
580,864.88 
450,284.99 


DuUee. 


$4«.149.00 
63,748.27 

116^073:08 
91,457.00 


Tann«d  bat  nufinidied. 


ValaM. 


$1,854,216.00 
1,437,100.76 
1,962^415.00 
1,910.001.00 


DotiM. 


$135,421.90 
143, 718.  M 
186.  Ml.  50 
101,000.10 


IMPOBTS  OF  SKIMS  FOR  MOBOCCO. 


CustomB  distriotB. 


New  York,  N.T , 

Boaton  ana  Charlestown,  Haas 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

AU  other  dlBtricto 

TotAL 


Tears  ending  June  80-> 


1884. 


$617,807 

061.2(42 

57.865 

6,271 


1,637,805 


1886. 


$575,608 

015,879 

141,708 

50 


1,688,830 


1886. 


$866,067 

1,500,075 

178»802 

4,416 


1887. 


1814.404 

V450,1« 

185^201 

1,7a 


2,557,060  ,     2,401,  SK 


Tbbaburt  DspARTiaDrr, 

BUBBAU  OF  STATIBTICS, 

Jtmuary  25, 1888. 

Hon.  lAONABD  Mtbbb, 

126  South  Stvtnth  Str§et,  PhUadd^iia. 
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SMMtor  HisoooE.  Sappose  we  should  iDecoa«e^  those  dotiee)  <m  what 
mana£EM)taied  ji^oods  oaght  we  to  increase  the  daties  to  compeiisate  for 
itf 

Mr.  Mtbbs.  I  will  answer  tiiat :  None. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Why  not  t 

Senator  Albbioh.  Would  that  help  the*  shoe  mann&etoirers  f 

Mr.  Mtebs.  No,  sir ;  the  ii\orease  oa  a  pair  ot  uppers  and  whole  shoe 
would  only  be  about  5  cents.  But  inasflmch  aa  they  now  get  the, pro- 
tection we  are  asking^  inasmuch  as  they  now  get  that  30  per  cent,  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  the  same. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  do  not  get  the  30  per  cent. 

The  Omaibman.  I  think  Mr.  Myers  has  a  pretty  strong  case*  I  want 
raw  hides  put  up. 

Mr.  Mtess.  If  yon  will  kindly  listen  to  me  I  will  not  be  long. 

The  CHAniMAN.  I  am  answering  brother  Hiscock.  that  is  all. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Yon  need  not  have  much  trouble  to  answer  me^  fi>r 
I  would  increase  it  on  hides  and  manufactures  of  leather  also. 

Mr.  Mtsbs.  I  want  your  careful  and  kindly  attention  to  ouly  one 
more  little  matter.  Ton  have  heard  the  old  story  about  foreign  labor 
in  regard  to  everything. 

The  GHAnfcMAH.  We  do  not  want  any  of  that  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Mysbs.  I  speak  advisedly.  Nearly  all  of  the  goatskin  that  comes 
here  is  tanned  in  India  at  the  low  price  of  10  cents  a  day  ^'  and  all  of 
those  goods,  20.000,000  skins  a'  year,  seeking  the  London  market,  com- 
iug  from  Bntisn  India,  are  sold  by  one  house  at  auction.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  1888,only  last  month,  there  were  sold  for  morocco  670,000  sheep- 
skins by  auotion,  all  of  them  taniped  in  India,  asid  there  were  sold  in 
the  market  in  June  1,285,000  and  odd  goat-skins,  that  is,  tanned,  not 
finished.  These  were  sold  and  a  large  number  of  them  sought  the 
American  market.  There  are  not  many  industries  that  have  to  compete 
with  such  low  rates  of  labor  as  that.  Probably  some  duties  will  be  put 
op  on  somethings,  some  will  remain  as  they  are,  and  some  will  be  de- 
based, but  if  they  are  put  up  on  anything  it  ought  to  be  on  these. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  put  tiiese  up }  are  you  willing  that  we 
shall  also  pot  hides  at  10  per  cent.? 

Mr.  Mybbs.  I  will  let  these  other  gentlemen  present  answer  that  in 
a  moment.  I  am  taking  their  time  and  your  time,  too,  now.  I  appre- 
ciate that  fhlly.  These  gentlemen  will  tell  you  that  on  finished  skins 
they  have  been  scarcely  able  to  get  along  with  that  industry,  and  that 
when  finished  skins  come  in  at  12  to  16  cents  a  foot,  they  can  not  make 
them  for  less  than  18,  and  they  are  struggling  along.  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  in  the  business  for  twenty  years.  I  think  he  can  at  least  satisfy 
you  that  the  duties  ought  to  be  restored  to  what  they  were.  If  any  in- 
dastry  oa^t  to  be  put  up  I  think  that  this  should  have  a  struggling 
chance.  It  helps  a  great  many  people.  The  amount  of  revenue  we  get 
from  it  is  a  great  deal.  I  am  not  troubled  about  the  revenue  at  all,  but 
I  do  sincerel^^  think  that  is  the  case.  I  have  had  to  say  what  I  have 
said  so  r»in<My 

The  Ohaibman.  You  have  s^d  it  well. 

Mr.  Mybrs.  That  I  fear  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
ease.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  submit  this  list  that  I  have  referred  to. 
Ton  can  see  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  Those  market  prices  are  given  every  month. 

Mr.  Mybbs.  We  want  20  per  cent,  on  tiiie  tanned  skins  and  30  per 
cent,  on  the  finished,  and  tbm.  it  will  soaccdy  average  what  it  did  be- 
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The  GHAraMAN.  You  want  skins  of  morocco  tanned,  bat  anfiniahed, 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Mtebs.  Yes;  the  same  as  yon  have  now  for  calf-skins. 

The  Ghaibman;  Do  yon  want  a  separate  paragraph  for  morocco  sUds 
finished  f 

Mr.  Myebs.  They  should  pay  30  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  others  t 

Mr.r  Mtebs.  Ten  per  cent,  more  on  each. . 

The  Ghaibman.  You  want  20  per  cent,  on  skins  tanned,  bat  anfln- 
ished,  and  SO  per  cent.  (10  per  cent,  more)  for  morocco  skins  tanned 
and  finished  9 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes. 
I. 

.V  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  CLABK. 

Mr.  Glabk.  I  want  to  give  yon  a  few  facts  and  general  ontlines 
showing  the  general  condition  of  the  trade,  and  also  the  condition  of 
the  trade  before  the  tariff  was  taken  off.  Before  the  tariff  was  taken 
off' in  1872  we  had  no  trouble  whatever.  The  importations  of  the  tanned 
and  finished  goods  were  nothing  like  in  comparison  with  what  they  are 
to-day.  The  tariff  of  1872  was  taken  off  not  by  the  manufacturers  of 
morocco,  but  by  a  large  importer.  I  will  not  name  any  names,  bat  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  25  per  cent,  on  the  shoe  stock  was 
reduced  to  10.  Since  that  time,  as  you  see  herein  Washington,  the  im- 
portations have  increased  double,  almost  treble.  We  have  been  pro- 
testing and  fighting  against  it  until  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to 
try.  What  I  am  going  to  state  is  taken  firom  a  commercial  agency  in 
Philadelphia  that  confines  itself  solely  to  the  leather  trade.  The  rat- 
ing is  given  of  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  leather  trade.  The 
tariff  was  taken  off  in  1872,  and  in  1878  E.  G.  Stokes  &  Go.  failed  in 
Philadelphia,  their  liabilities  being  9800,000.  They  were  importers  of 
the  raw  material ;  they  sold  directly  to  the  manufacturers  of  morocco. 

They  took  twelve  houses  down  with  them.  That  was  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1878.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  anything  like  it  befbre  the 
tariff  was  reduced.  You  will  remember  that  November  2, 1881,  C.  New- 
ton &  Gd.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  failed  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
$2,150,000,  and  owing  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Newark  $2,n00,000. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into  these  de- 
tails.   Men  are  failing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Glabk.  I  just  wanted  to  let  the  Senator  know. 

Th^  Ghaibman.  Men  are  failing  all  the  time,  you  know  that  Hen 
failed  in  1878  in  the  town  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Glabk.  Then  I  will  give  you  an  instance  that  occurred  only  last 
week.  £  was  called  into  the  importing  house  of  SeUs,  Schwab  &  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  houses  in  the  country.  While  I  was 
there  Mr.  Frank  happened  to  come  in  and  I  asked  him  if  I  could  sell 
him  any  goods.  He  said  I  could  not  touch  him.  He  said :  ^<  I  got  my 
contract  made  in  Germany  last  year  for  at  least  twelve  thousand  dozen 
stock;  I  have  received  six  thousand  dozen  firom  Germany,  at  prices  that 
you  would  not  begin  to  touch,  and  could  not."  He  did  not  get  all  that 
was  called  for  under  the  contract,  because  one  member  of  the  firm  died 
and  there  was  trouble  about  settling  up  the  afGedrs  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Myebs.  What  does  this  morocco  sell  for  f 

Mr.  Glabk,  About  14  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Mtbbs.  And  that  is  less  than  you  can  afford  to  make  it  for  f 
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Mr.  Glabk.  It  is  less  than  I  can  dress  it  for  by  4  cents  a  foot,  by  oar 
cheapest  labor. 

Mr.  Myers.  Is  it  about  the  same  quality  as  that  which  yoa  would 
manufacture  f 

Mr.  Clark.  If  anything  it  is  better.  We  can  not  compete.  If  you 
would  give  us  about  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  making 
the  foreign  article  and  our  own  wages  in  this  country  we  could  get  along. 

Mr.  Myers.  A  gentleman  came  with  you  to  my  ofOLce,  I  think  a  mem- 
ber of  a  London  house  f 

Mr.  GLiARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  just  want  to  see  if  I  am  right  about  this.  He  told  me 
that  the  foreman  they  had  in  London  was  paid  from  $101:0  $12— 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We.know  all  about  these  wages. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  you  had  better  get  ^is  in  the  form  of  a 
written  statement  and  submit  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this :  that  if  there  is  no  protection 
given  to  me  in  the  present  state  of  the  morocco  business^  we  will  not 
risk  another  dollar  in  it.  I  have  been  a  close  worker  and  have  watched 
the  market  closely. 

Senator  Hisgock.  The  trouble  about  that  is  that  if  we  increase  the 
rate  on  morocco  goods,  why  have  we  DOt  got  to  increase  the  rate  on 
floannfactured  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  difference  we  ask  in  the  tariff  would  not  make  a  dif- 
ference of  5  cents  a  pair. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Five  cents  per  pair  is  a  pretty  good  profit  on 
shoes,  I  can  tell  you  that;  at  least  for  some  kinds  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  shoe  manufacturers  can  explain  that.  They 
have  been  prosperous.  I  have  watched  them  closely,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  built  large  factories  and  paid  for  them  ;  and  fifteen  years  ago 
they  used  to  ask  for  four  months'  time,  but  now  they  pay  cash.  So  I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  they  are  not  as  hara  pressd  as  we  are. 

Senator  Au>rich.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  morocco  business  gen- 
erally, as  compared  with  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  f 

Mr.  Clark.  The  increase,  do  you  mean  f 

Senator  AU>righ.  How  does  the  volume  compare  with  the  volume 
at  that  time  f 

The  Chairman.  Say  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  greater;  but  the  profits  are  smaU,  and  competition 
is  stronger. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Is  not  that  true  with  regard  to  every  business  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  answer.  Candidly,  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  one-half  of  the  morocco  that  goes  into  the  make 
of  women's,  misses',  and  children's  shoes  is  to-day  of  foreign  manufact- 
ore.  Although  we  are  few  in  number,  and  not  large  in  capital,  yet  the 
Americans  produce  all  the  morocco  goods  that  are  necessary  for  ladies', 
misses',  and  children's  shoes  to-day. 
*    The  Chairman.  From  where  do  you  import  your  skins  f 

Mr.  Clark.  From  India  and  from  China,  and  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  import  them  now  f 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  importers  to  do  it  for^us. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  your  manufacture  is  from  imported  raw 
skins  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  we  manufacture  from  the  raw  goat-skins.  When 
we  m^e  morocco  it  is  from  the  skin  of  the  goat  and  the  sheep  alone. 
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There  are  fifty  different  kinds  of  leather.  We  would  like  to  hwve  10 
per  cent,  more  duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  Tou  do  not  want  it  on  sheep-skins  t 

Mr.  Clare.  On  sheep  and  groat,  tanned  and  finished. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yoa  want  10  per  cent,  on  the  antaoned  skins  ? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Nothing  on  the  untanned.  The  raw  skin  is  now  admitted 
free. 

The  Chairman.  And  yoa  want  that  to  remain  so  f 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir.  The  importer  seems  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is. 
They  are  getting  good  prices  for  their  skins,  and  there  is  no  objection 
to  it  remaining  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Mtebs.  At  aboat  what,  on  the  average,  per  foot,  can  yon  get 
the  German  pebble  goat-skins  which  are  sold  fio  generally  t 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  can  bay  the  very  best  that  comes  into  this  market 
or  Oermany  at  14  cents  a  toot. 

Mr.  Myebs.  How  many  feet  does  it  take  for  a  pair  of  nppers  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Three. 

Mr.  M YEBB.  Then  it  will  be  42  to  45  cents.  After  the  labor  is  pat 
on  and  they  are  made  into  shoes,  for  abont  how  mnch  will  one  pair  of 
those  shoes  sell  f 

Mr.  ClJlbk.  Do  yon  mean  at  retail! 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  should  jndge  that  they  wonld  retail  at  abont  $2  apair. 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  mean  the  dressed  kind.  What  wonld  be  the  profit  to 
the  shoe-maker! 

Mr.  Clabk.  At  onr  fancy  retail  shoe  stores  the  finest  retail  at  from 
$7  to  $9.     They  can  just  pnt  on  about  any  price  they  have  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Myebs.  What  is  the  profit  likely  to  be  on  a  pair  of  those  shoes  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  can  not  go  into  that  question. 

The  Chaibman.  No,  we  can  not  take  up  the  time  for  that  Do  yoa 
manufacture  calf-skins. 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  diflferent  business  altogether. 

The  Chaibmaiy.  We  understand  this  now  thoroughly.  I  think  you 
have  a  pretty  hard  fate.    It  looks  so  to  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  0.  BAKEB. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Speaking  about  skins  tanned  coming  from  London,  they 
come  from  Calcutta  to  London;  and  they  are  tanned  by  Sepoy  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  We  know  that,  of  course,  if  they  are  tanned  in  India. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  was  not  brought  out  here.  The  labor  that  is  done 
by  those  Sepoys  for  10  cents  a  day  costs  us  $2  a  day  here. 

The  Chaibman.  We  know  that  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Baker.  We  know 
all  about  what  the  average  foreign  labor  is,  and  the  average  labor  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Mtebs.  But  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  other  articles  is  not  so 
low,  generally,  as  it  is  in  tanning  skins. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  we  can  not  go  entirely  into  these  small 
details. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  In  order  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  I  wanted  to  show  yoa 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  over  on  the  other  side, 
in  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  asking  protection. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  made  a  good  case. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  We  buy  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  our  raw  mate 
rial,  unfortunately  for  us,  is  not  raised  in  the  ITnited  States,  altfaoagh 
we  are  endeavoring  to  induce  people  to  do  so.    We  have  started  some 
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people  in  New  Mexibo  to 'working  the  matter  ap  of  raising  goat-skins 
on  this  side.  If  they  succeed  we  shall  come  here  and  ask  a  duty  on 
foreign  goat-skins  j  but,  anfortanately  for  as,  the  duty  was  wiped  out 
here,  and  on  Brazilian  goat-skins  they  put  an  export  duty  of  1^  cents 
A  foot»  and  that  makes  them  no  cheaper  to  us.  But  we  certainly  feel 
that  if  the  Government  wants  to  protect  anything  it  ought  to  give  us 
a  living  chance  to  develop  our  industry  in  this  country,  l^at  of  putting 
shoes  upon  the  people  made  by  American  manufacturers,  and  not  by 
Sepoy  labor. 

Bilr.  Mtebb.  How  is  it  as  to  finished  skins  made  in  Marseilles  and 
Greruiany  ? 

Mr.  Baeeb.  There  is  one  manufactoiy  that  has  been  established  in 
Frankfort-oii-the-Main.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  undervaluations. 
The  tariff  law  is  being  executed  in  the  house  of  its  enemies,  and  not  by 
its  friends.  I  am  satisfied  that  undervaluations  wipe  out  half  the 
revenue  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  goat-skin  cost  you  f 

Mr.  Bakee.  It  viEiries  from  25  cents  a  pound  to  62^  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  the  quality  and  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  usual  weight  of  a  skin  f 

Mr.  Baker.  They  vary  from  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  5  pounds. 
A  Mexican  goat-skin  weighs  about  2^,  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  about  sheep-skin  t    What  do  they  cost  f 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  skin  of  the  wool 
sheep.    A  hair  sheep  skin  is  worth  about  25  to  33  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  hair  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  a  Mocha  sheep,  raised  in  Arabia,  a  sort  of  mon- 
grel sheep.  The  wool  is  good  for  nothing  but  plastering,  and  very  in- 
ferior for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  it  with  the  hair  on  f 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Hair  is  not  dutiable  f 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  it  is  comparatively  valueless;  it  can  be  sold  for 
20  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  morocco  out  of  that  kind  of  skin  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  it  is  worked  into  a  cheap  kid. 

The  Chairman.  For  shoes  f 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 


CIGARS. 

Satttbday,  Jirfy  21, 1888. 
8TATEMBST  OF  DAVID  HIBSCH, 

0/  New  York  City. 

Senator  Hisgock.  State  yoar  basiness. 

Mr.  HiRSOH.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  cigars  in  New  York  Gity. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ! 

Mr.  HiBSCH.'  About  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  official  positions  have  you  in  respect  to  cigar 
manufacturing? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  I  am  the  manager  of  the  Defiance  Cigar  Manu&ctoiy. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  are  president  of  what  ? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  I  am  president  of  the  l^ational  Convention  of  Cigar 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  execa- 
tive  committee  of  the  Legal  Protective  Association. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  At  what,  in  your  judgment,  should  the  duty  on 
wrappers  be  fixed  ! 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  If  you  please,  T  would  rather  sp^k  of  the  fillers  first. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  All  right  What,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  the 
duty  fixed  upon  tobacco  fillers? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Would  that  let  into  the  United  States  any  fillers 
that  would  compete  with  American  products! 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  No,  sir^  it  would  not 

Senator  Hisgogk.  If  we  fix  the  duty  at  15  cents  a  pound  on  fillers 
what  rate  would  you  fix  on  wrappers? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Mr.  Hiscock  means  by  that  a  ratewhich  would 
cover  all  wrappers,  Havana  as  well  as  Slimatra  wrappers. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  A  rate  which  would  cover  all  wrappers. 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Seventy-five  cents  for  the  unstemmed. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  one  dollar  for  the  stemmed  ? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  One  dollar  for  the  stemmed. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Would  the  reduction  on  fillers  that  you  have  in* 
dicated  compensate  for  the  increase  upon  wrappers,  so  far  as  the  cigar 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  It  would. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  think  that  that  arrangement  would  be  bene- 
ficial both  to  the  cigar-makers  and  producers  of  the  domestic  tobacco  t 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  I  do.  Before  you  go  any  further,  it  has  happened  to 
strike  me  that  the  reduction  to  15  cents  a  pound  on  Havana  fillers, 
compared  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  Sumatra  used,  vrould  be  in 
favor  of  Sumatra,  because  while  we  would  have  w  figure,  say  15  pounds 
of  filler  to  7  pounds  of  Havana  wrapper,  we  .would  not  have  to  fignre 
14  pounds  of  Sumatra;  consequently,  Sumatra  would  again  be  bene- 
fitted. 

474 
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Senator  Hiscogk.  That  is,  that  scale  of  protection  woald  be  in  favor 
of  Sumatra  tobacco  f 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Yes ;  Sumatra  tobacco  is  so  light  and  so  many  leaves 
to  the  pound,  it  has  got  that  great  advantage  over  all  other  tobacco, 
except  the  last  crop  of  Pennsylvania  Havana  seed  which  I  have  exam- 
ined during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  and  find  that  it  is  superior  in 
fact  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  remember  back  several  odd 
years. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Gould  they  hnport  any  kind  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
and  call  it  fillers  that  could  be  used  for  wrappers  afterwards,  that  is, 
provided  we  should  put  into  our  proposition  a  provision  like  this  *  That 
leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers  should  pay  one  rate  of  duty  and  all 
other  leaf  tobacco  pay  another  rate  of  duty.  Would  there  be  likely  to 
be  any  fraud! 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Kot  if  the  custom-house  officers  would  do  their  duty. 
Attempts  might  be  made. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  tobacco,  whether  it  is  suitable  for  wrappers  or  notf 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  There  is  no  difficulty ;  one  is  very  small,  and  the  other 
would  be  larger.  The  wrappers  that  now  come  from  Sumatra,  what 
they  call  two-cuts,  which  are  very  short,  are  hardly  larger  than  full- 
sized  Havana  fillers. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  the  price  of  Havana  fillers  on  the  other 
Bide? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  All  the  way  from  35  to  70  cents  a  pound.  Thirty- five  is 
for  those  little  bits  of  tobacco  that  can  not  be  stripped ;  and  within  the 
last  three  years  factories  have  been  established  by  a  New  York  man  in 
Havana,  where  they  strip  it  and  book  it  in  Havana  and  bring  it  there 
in  bales,  the  stripping  and  booking  being  so  much  easier  done  in  Havana 
than  here  on  account  of  the  climate  and  also  on  account  of  getting  ex- 
perienced hands  there. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  Suppose  we  establish  the  rate  you  mention  and 
leave  the.^uty  on  cigars  where  it  is ;  what  wocdd  be  the  effect  upon  the 
cigar  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  It  would  be  beneficial. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make  the  duty  on  all 
cigars  $3  a  pound  instead  qf  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Instead  of  the  ad  valorem  ? 

Senator  Albbigh.  Yes ;  instead  of  the  $2.50  and  25  per  cent.  What 
do  yon  think  of  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  That  would  be  reducing  the  duty. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Slightly;  not  much,  would  it? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  It  would  be  reducing  the  duty  largely  on  finer  goods; 
very  largely.  For  instance,  take  a  cigar  that  costs  $100  in  Havana, 
which  is  a  fine  cigar,  and  it  would  cost  here  under  the  present  system 
about  $175  to  $180.  Those  cigars  weigh  18  pounds.  Three  times  18 
ponnds  is  $54.  That  would  be  the  duty  as  it  is  now.  As  it  is  now  it 
would  be  the  difference  between  $54  and  $70. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  would  increase  the  duty  somewhat  on  the  lower 
grades? 

Mr.  Hibsgh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  With  which  do  you  have  the  most  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hibsgh.  The  lower  grades. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  would  not  this  be  true,  that  while  you  have 
the  most  trouble  with  the  lower  grades,  would  it  not  let  in  the  higher 
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grades  enougb  more  cheaply  sa  that  it  woald  hurt  yon  on  liie  lower 
grades  t 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Not  on  all  the  lower  grades;  it  might  hart  ns  on  oar 
finest  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  average  price  of  cig«s  which  are 
imported  1 

Mr.  Hn^soH^  I  think  the  average  price  wonld  be  aboat  $40  a  thoa> 
sand  of  Havana  cigars.  , 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  they  weigh  18  poands  f 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  No,  not  that  much. 

Senator  Albbioh.  How  mach  wonld  they  weigh  t 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Between  12  and  13  poands. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Say  12  ponnds.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  staods 
the  duty  would  be  $30  and  $10,  which  would  be  $40  a  thousand  t 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Under  the  law  a§  we  propose  they  would  only 
pay  $36. 

Senator  HiscocK.  On  the  average  it  is  better. 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  No,  it  is  reducing  it.  It  mast  be  so,  because  that  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  makes  quite  a  difference. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Suppose  we  should  make  it  $3.50  a  thousand  t 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  That  would  be  very  good. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Would  you  rather  have  that  than  the  present 
rates  f 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  No,  I  have  no  opposition  to  make  to  any  duty  on  Havana 
cigars.  We  do  not  bother  any  about  the  duties.  The  only  thing  that 
worries  me  is  the  stamp  on  the  cigars.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned I  would  let  Havana  cigars  come  in  at  40  per  cent,  ad  valorom, 
with6ut  anything  else,  and  would  abolish  the  Havana  stamp.  It  is  that 
Havana  stamp  that  hurts  everybody ;  that  ruins  our  business.  You 
abofish  the  import  stamp  and  we  do  not  care  what  duty  you  put  on. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  are  told  that  there  is  great  trouble  in  the 
custom-house  in  getting  at  the  actual  value. 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  So  there  is.  There  must  be,  because  the  cnstom-hoose, 
to  a  great  extent,  goes  by  the  price  in  Havana,  and  that  is  the  price  at 
the  factory. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  suppose  all  there  is  about  the  stamp  is  that  it  is 
practically  a  trade-mark  for  the  Havana  manufacturer. 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  Yes.  A  great  many  smokers  of  Havana  eigars  will  not 
smoke  them  unless  the  box  is  stamped.  They  do  not  know  any  better. 
You  abolish  that  stamp  and  you  will  give  the  greatest  boon  to  the  cigar 
smokers  in  this  countiy  Congress  could  possibly  do.  We  do  not  care 
how  much  the  duty  is,  or  how  little.  You  abolish  that  stamp  and  we 
will  all  be  satisfied  and  pleased;  and  not  only  the  cigar  makers  and 
manufacturers,  but  all  the  tobacco  growers.  What  is  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Boose,  about  that  tobacco  stamp  f   Don't  you  think  it  is  a  nuisanoef 

Mr.  W.  S.  BoosB.  Yes;  but  the  import  stamp  is  a  protection  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  TiNOLBi  It  protects  ihe  Gk> vemmen t  firom  the  smuggling  of  eigaa. 
Parties  do  not  dare  to  sell  the  smuggled  cigars  openly. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  do  not  see  how  wq  can  <|uit6  do  that. 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  A  powerftil,  strong  Government  should  be  able  to  stop 
anything  that  ought  not  to  take  place. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  stop  undervaluations,  bat 
we  do  not  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  It  could  be  dona 
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Mr.  TmGLB.  They  hare  never  yet  stopped  the  smngglhi^  of  eigars. 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  I  feel  that  all  the  oigar  mauafactarers  and  inakern  in 
the  whole  United  States  have  no  other  opposition  and  do  not  eare  mnoh 
more  for  anything  else  except  the  abolition  of  that  stamp. 

Senator  HisoooK.  1  suppose  the  cigar  dealers  would  like  to  keep  it 
ont 

Mr.  H1B8OH.  No. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  yon  say  about  that,  Mr.  Boose  f 

Mr.  Boose.  As  a  protection,  we  want  a  stamp  on,  really.  I  will  tell 
you  why.  There  are  so  many  dealers  that  would  cheat  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  you  could  not  tell  what  was  imported  and  what  was  not. 

Mr.  HtBSOH.  As  long  as  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  retained  there 
has  to  be  a  brand  on  tl^  box  stating  that  that  tobacco  is  made  in  fac- 
tory so  and  so,  and  in  such  and  such  a  collection  district.  On  the  im- 
ported cigars  there  is  no  such  stamp,  don't  you  see  t  That  in  itself 
would  be  an  evidence  that  the  cigar  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Boose.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  importers'  stamp 
is  a  protection  to  honest  dealers,  and  it  ought  to  be  retained,  if  you 
retain  the  duty.    I  differ  from  Mr.  Hirsch  there. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Suppose  we  put  a  specific  duty  on  all  cigars  of 
13.50  a  pound,  in  place  of  the  present  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty ; 
what  would  you  say  to  that! 

Mr.  fiiBSOH.  That  would  be  satisfactory.  It  would  be  about  the 
same  thing. 

Senator  Albbich.  On  the  average  it  would  be  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Just  about  the  same,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  collect; 
no  trouble  in  collecting. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  guess  we  had  better  make  it  $?.50  a  pound.  (To 
Mr.  Boose.)  What  do  yo  say,  Mr.  Boose,  about  making  the  duty  $3.50 
a  pound  on  imported  cigars  instead  of  $2.50  f 

Mr.  BoosB.  A  specific  duty  is  always  the  best  thing  on  anything; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  t)iat. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  BoosE.  Far  better;  and  the  idea  of  the  committee,  as  I  under- 
stood it  yesterday,  of  putting  up  the  wrapper  to  85  cents  or  a  dollar, 
patting  the  filler  at  a  nominal  price,  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  the 
country  has  ever  heard  of.    It  would  suit  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  make  fillers  15  cents  a 
pound  and  wrappers,  unstemmed,  75  cents,  and  stemmed  $1. 

Mr.  Boose.  That  would  do,  but  I  think  a  uniform  rate  on  all  would 
be  the  best.  At  present  certain  sized  wrappers  are  75  cents,  and  then 
35,  and  1  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  uniform  duty  on  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  mean  leave  out  unstemmed! 

Mr.  H1B8OH.  No. 

Mr.  BoosB.  One  case  of  Sumatra  wrappers  is  about  as  large  as  three 
cases  of  ours. 

Senator  "Aldbioh.  This  is  what  we  projiose: 

Leaf  tobaooo,  suitable  for  wrappers,  if  not  stemmed,  75  cents  per  pound ;  if  stemmed, 
$1  per  pound:  Pramded,  That  if  any  portion  of  a  package  containing  tobacco  is  found 
to  be  suitable  for  Vrappers,  the  entire  package  shall  pay  duty. 

Mr.  B008B.  That  is  right. 

Beuator  Aldbioh.  Then  *'  all  other  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured 
and  not  stemmed,  15  cents  per  pound.^' 

Mr.  Boosb.  That  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  entire 
tradei  I  Jcnow. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  We  provide  for  wrappers^  and,  of  ooiir8e»  ^  all 
other  "  is  fillers.  They  must  be  used  for  .fillers  if  not  for  wrappers.  Is 
there  any  distinction  between  fillers  stemmed  and  nnstemmed  t 

Mr.  HiBSOE.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Oaght  there  to  be  t 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  There  is  now.  We  pay  5  cents  a  pound  more  for  the 
stemmed.    We  pay  40  cents  a  pound  for  the  filler  that  is  stemmed. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  any  use  in  keeping  that  up  f 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yoq  think  we  had  better  do  that  f 

Mr.  HiBSH.  Yes;  I  would  make  that  15  cents,  and  I  will  tell  yoa  the 
reason  why.  Because  it  detracts  so  much  from  our  own  labor  unless 
that  filler  is  stemmed  here.  If  it  is  stemmed  in  Havana  our  people 
lose  that  much  labor. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Now  in  regard  to  this  tax  business.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  ought  to  do.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  better  leave  the 
tax  at  $L  or  abolish  licenses  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  The  question  is  whether  $1  tax  pays  the  Government 
It  would  be  just  as  much  trouble  and  expense  to  collect  $1  tax  as  a  $3. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  do  not  keep  it  on  for  revenue,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tiie  cigar  makers.  If  it  is  a  protection,  we  wish  to  keep  it  os, 
and  if  it  is  not  we  want  to  wipe  it  out  entirely. 

Mr.  Koosb.  There  is  one  point  The  importers  would  be  opposed  to 
the  raising  of  the  duty.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  oppose 
leaving  it  at  $1  or  not 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  75  cents. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  make  it 

Mr.  Hibsch.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Boose,  the  idea  is  this :  If  it  takes  16 
pounds  of  filler  to  8  pounds  of  wrapper,  yon  save  on  the  fillers  16  times 
20  cents  and  you  pay  on  the  wrapper  8  times  40  cents;  so  the  real  cost 
of  that  cigar  is  just  exactly  the  same. 

.Mr.  Boose.  But  it  brings  the  American  tobacvco  into  use.  It  brinirs 
in  the  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  wrappers.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  them.  The  only  opposition  would  be  ft'om  the  importers  of 
the  leaf.  The  importers  of  Sumatra  leaf  are  also  usually  imi>orters  of 
Havana  fillers,  and,  being  sold  by  the  same  parties,  it  would  not  en- 
hance, the  cost  of  the  cigar.  For  instance,  if  I  want  to  take  off  20  cents 
a  pound  from  the  filler  and  add  40  cents  a  pound  on  the  wrapper  it  takes 
just  twice  as  much  filler  as  wrapper.  So  that  actual  cost  of  manufact- 
uring would  be  the  same,  while  the  American  tobacco-grower  would  be 
benefited. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  case.  Ton 
have  not  anything  more  to  say  to  us  about  this  tax  business  ? 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  !No,  sir;  as  I  tell  you,  oil  this  tax  business  iny  month  is 
sealed,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  even  to  leave  out  my  personal  opinion 
in  this  matter,  owing  to  the  position  I  hold  as  president  of  the  National 
Gigar  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  have  voted  in  convention  to 
uphold  the  tax.  They  are  not  opposed  to  having  it  reduced,  but  they 
are  opposed  to  a  total  abolition  of  Uie  tax. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Mr.  Uoose,  what  do  you  think  about  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  cigars  f 

Mr.  Koosb.  I  would  leave  out  the  internal  revenue. 

Mr.  Hibsch.  Everybody  would  be  benefited  by  that. 

Mr.  EoosE.  There  is  no  country  on  earth  but  this  that  would  stand  it. 

Mr.  Hibsch.  I  would  object  to  that,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  having  discouraged  it. 


KNIT   UNDERWEAR. 

WEDNESDAY)  July  25, 1888. 
STATEXEST  OF  JOHH  V.  CABPEVSEB. 

Premdent  of  the  Norfolk  and  New  Brunewiek  Hosiery  Company,  Norfolk,  Conn.,  and  New 
Bnuuwick,  N,  J.;  warehouse  and  salesrooms  55  and  57  White  street.  New  Xork  City, 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Please  state  to  as  in  a  general  way  why  yoa  think 
knit«good8  should  be  taken  out  of  the  present  classification  and  classi- 
fied at  a  higher  rate  ! 

Mr.  Garpendeb.  Firsts  when  the  classification  was  originally  made 
knit  goods  were  placed  with  yarns,  because  at  that  time  there  was  very 
little  fine  underwear  (such  as  drawers,  stx)ckings,  and  shirts)  manufact- 
ured in  this  country,  known  as  full-fashioned  goods;  and  knit  goods 
really  meant  stockinet,  which  was  imported  in  rolls  and  used  largely 
for  linings  of  rubber  boots  and  slfoes.  I  got  this  from  John  L.  Hayes 
when  I  fiorst  became  interested,  and  he  agreed  to  take  it  out  of  that 
classification  in  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  but  I  suppose  that  he  forgot  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  was  probably  an  oversight  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Oabpendeb.  It  probably  was.  This  industry  of  making  fine 
underwear  has  been  largely  developed  i]Q  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we 
make  a  large  line  of  that  class  of  goods  which  were  not  made  prior  to 
1867,  except  in  small  quantities,  similar  to  such  goods  as  are  manufact- 
ured by  Morley,  Allen  &  Soley,  by  the  Midland  Hosiery  Company, 
and  by  Oartwright  &  Warner.  Those  are  considered  the  leading  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  of  fine  underwear. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  compete  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Oabpendeb.  We  compete  with  them  direct.  I  represent  the 
knit  goods  industry,  and  my  company  makes  fine  fashioned  underwear, 
competing  with  the  British  manufacturers.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  those  goods  is  labor  and  expensive  trimmings,  such  as  Bilk 
Prussian  binding  for  the  edges,  fine  silk,  pearl  buttons,  linen,  and  opera 
cloth,  and  all  such  things. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  industry  at  the 
present  time  f 

Mr.  Oabpendeb.  It  has  been  very  dull  indeed.  On  the  Ist  of  July 
a  year  ago  we  had  on  our  books  over  $400,000  wort^  of  orders ;  to-day 
we  have  $148,000  worth  of  orders,  and  those  are  about  filled.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  ordered  our  miHs  to  be  closed  on  the  1st  of  August. 
Undervaluations  have  also  hurt  us  a  good  deal.  We  have  the  leading 
gent's  furnishing  trade  in  underwear.  Such  garments  used  to  be  im- 
ported by  the  jobbers  direct,  who  paid  the  duties,  but  now  the  foreign 
manufacturers  havctheir  agents  in  iN'ewYork  and  Other  cities,  to  whom 
the  goods  are  consigned  and  by  them  delivered.  We  were  instru- 
mental last  year  in  having  four  invoices  overhauled,  where  the  goods 
^  been  undervalued  more  than  20  per  cent 
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Senator  Albbioh.  The  depression  in  yoar  bnsiness  is  not  owing  to 
the  decrease  of  consumption,  bat  to  the  increase  of  importation  t 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  Tes.  Oar  customers  tell  us,  '<  We  will  not  buy 
pending  thus  legislation."  Not  only  that,  but  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  this  way:  We  show  our  goods  and  state  our  prices.  There  is  no 
quibbling  about  the  prices.  But  the  Englishman  comes  along  and  says : 
^^You  buy  my  goods,  and  if  that  bill  becomes  a  law  I  will  give  you  the 
^  benefit  of  the  present  dniy  being  taken  off."  That  gives  him  a  great 
*  advantage.  The  purchaser  then  comes  to  us  and  says,  of  course,  he 
can  not  buy  at  our  rates,  because  if  he  buys  of  the  Englishman  he  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  duty  being  taken  off  if  the  Mills  bill  becomes 
a  law. 

Senator  Ax.dbioh.  Would  the  Mills  bill  be  satisfactory  t 

Mr.  Gabpenbeb.  Not  to  me.  One  argument  brought  up  by  the 
Democrats  is  ^^  We  should  have  free  wool."  That  is  the  argument  the 
Democrats  in  oor  State  used.  The  bulk  of  our  goods  are  winter- weight 
goods.  We  make  all  grades  from  20  per  cent,  wool  up  to  all  wool.  In 
looking  over  the  line  of  goods  sold  last  year  I  found  the  average  weight 
of  winter  shirts  and  drawers  was  about  12  pounds  to  the  dozen,  about 
7  pounds  of  scoured  wool  and  5  of  cotton.  We  use  fine  wool  largely. 
Suppose  we  should  save  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  wool  by  the  price  of  it 
dropping  that  much,  on  the  7  pounds  of  wool  that  would  be  $1.^0.  In 
addition  to  that  we  figure  that  we  might  save  about  30  cents  in  the  re- 
duction in  trimmings;  that  would  be  $L70. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  trimmings! 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  Prussian  binding,  etc. 

Senator  Albbioh.  But  Mr.  Mills  does  not  propose  to  reduce  the  rate 
on  silk. 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  We  might  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  on  pearl 
buttons. 

Senator  Hisoook.  We  are  going  to  increase  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons. 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  At  any  rate,  we  figured  that  we  would  get  the 
benefit  of  $1.70  per  dozen  on  winter  goods.  The  Mills  bill  takes  off  35 
cents  per  pound,  or  $4.20  per  dozen  on  the  manufactured  goods.  If  we 
are  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  $2.50  per  dozen,  or  the  difference 
between  $1.70  and  $4.20,  the  reduction  must  be  made  in  the  price  of 
labor,  or  general  expenses.  We  can  not  save  on  the  latter.  That  is 
covered  by  interest,  which  does  not  vary ;  by  insurance,  which  is  always 
th^  same;  by  taxes,  and  they  generally  go  up  instead  of  down;  and  by 
light,  power,  and  fuel.  These  things  can  not  be  reduced.  So  the  only 
other  place  to  save  the  $2.50  difference  between  $1.70  and  $4.20  woald 
be  in  the  labor. 

Senator  Albbioh.  It  looks  to  us  that  way. 

Mr.  Cabpendbb.  I  do  not  see  it  in  any  other  way,  and  our  directors 
did  not  see  it  in  any  other  way  when  we  ordered  the  mills  closed.  That 
is  over  33^  per  cent,  reduction  in  labor. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  state  of  your  business  you  think  is  aboat  the 
same,  or  ftilly  as  prosperous  as  is  the  case  with  other  knit  goods  man- 
ufactures  of  the  country  f 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  Yes,  from  what  we  hear.  I  saw  Mr.  Talcott,  who 
r^resents  the  two  largest  factories  of  New  Britain,  the  other  day.  I 
told  him  I  was  coming  down  to  Washington  to  l(X)k  after  his  interests. 
He  told  me  that  they  were  running  on  about  half  time,  and  the  qnestion 
is  whether  they  will  not  have  to  close.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  others 
who  have  told  me  the  same  thing.  We  only  make  what  are  known  as 
fashioned  goods,  knit  and  shaped,  where  the  cost  of  the  machinery  is 
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fonr  or  five  times  the  cost  of  the  machinery  for  cat  or  circalar  kait 
goods,  and  the  process  of  mannfactaring  fashioned  goods  is  much  slower 
than  making  cut  goods.  Take  $500  and  invest  it  in  cat  goods  machin- 
ery and  it  will  tarn  oat  from  eight  to  nine  dozen  a  day.  We  can  only 
tarn  oat  one  dozen  a  day/ and  oar  machinery  costs  tl^OOO.  That  is  the 
difference  between  cat  goods  and  fashioned  goods.  When  we  first 
started  oar  machinery  which  now  costs  $1,000  wonld  cost  $1,500. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  yoa  ose  the  same  kind  of  machinery  that  is 
ased  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Gabpekdeb.  It  is  very  similar  machinery;  invented  by  a  man 
named  Edlbourn. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Where  dp  yoa  get  yoar  strongest  competition 
from,  England  or  Germany! 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  England.  Oar  work  reqaires  great  skill.  In  Eng- 
land they  seam  by  machineiy  for  20  cents  a  dozen  and  by  hand  for  S^ 
cents  a  dozen;  and  it  costs  as  60  cents  a  dozen.  There  is  a  difference 
of  60  to  150  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  seaming  and  finishing  between  this 
country  and  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  At  what  rate  do  the  goods  come  in  that  compete 
with  yoars — between  60  and  80 1 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  That  is  where  the  andervalnations  come  in.  They 
should  come  in  above  80,  bat  the  nndervalaation  makes  them  come  in 
just  below  80. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  was  the  price  of  those  goods  in  1882  as 
compared  with  present  prices  f 

Mr.  OA.BPENDEB.  We  have  reduced  oar  goods  on  an  average  over  10 
per  cent.  We  have  scarcely  made  any  money  in  oar  business  since  the 
tariff  commission  act  of  1883. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  How  mnch  have  they  reduced  them  abroad  f 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  I  do  not  know.  They  have  brought  them  in  less 
the  redaction  of  dnty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  all  come  in  between  60  and  80  cents  t 

Mr.  CABP£in>EB.  The  bulk  of  them  paid  24  cents  a  ponnd.  There  is 
a  man  in  New  York  who  has  been  watching  these  things,  and  he  claims 
that  a  great  many  of  these  have  been  classified  as  woolens,  not  named 
specifically  wh^t  they  are  really,  as  shirts,  drawers,  etc.,  but  classified 
as  woolens,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  over  here  how  many  knit  goods 
(^me  in,  and  they  pay  the  daty  without  classifying  them  as  knit  goods. 

[Note  by  Witness. — Where  I  refer  to  the  cost,  etc.,  per  dozen  of 
goods  I  mean  shirts  and  drawers,  not  stockings.] 
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Fbidat,  A«gu$t  3, 1888. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  JOHH  FOOS, 

of  Springfieldj  Ohio. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  yoa  may  have 
to  state  respecting  the  general  question  of  sagar,  with  which  I  beUeve 
you  have  some  familiarity. 

Mr.  Foos.  Gentlemen,  I  feel,  of  course,  some  interest  in  the  sugar 
question.  I  am  not  technically  a  sugar  maker.  I  have  a  large  interest 
in  the  sugar  business,  but  do  not  give  it  my  personal  supervision.  I  am 
simply  interested  in  it  financially,  and  have  been  for  about  eighteen 
years. 

What  I  came  before  the  committee  for  was,  to  see  if  I  could  not  in- 
duce you  to  do  something  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  injury  to  the 
sugar  interests  in  this  country  by.  legislation.  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  beyond  question  we  can  produce  all  the  sugar  that  we 
need  in  this  country  and  largely  more.  It  is  no  longer  at  all  a  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  can  produce  it.  We  have  passed  beyond 
that,  I  think.    I  believe  that  the  interests  are  too  large  to  be  destroyed. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  give  up  the  pnxl  notion  of  sugar  in 
this  country,  and  that  I  think  must  be  the  result  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
materially. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  no  progress  made  in  sugar  colt^ 
ure  in  this  country;  and  yet  under  the  conditions  in  which  the  interest 
has  been  you  could  hardly  expect  anything  else.  It  is  not  like  our  farm- 
ing interests,  where  a  man  can  go  out  West  with  a  team  and  a  bag  or 
two  of  seed  and  produce  a  crop.  In  the  sugar  business  it  is  impossible 
to  do  that.  It  requires  a  very  large  plant,  a  very  large  capital.  Tbe 
mill  itself,  a  fairly  good  mill,  not  the  best,  on  a  plantation  is  worth 
$100,000,  and  it  requires  various  other  things  which  a  farmer  uses,  such 
as  agricultural  implements  and  mules.  So  that,  you  see,  to  start  in  the 
sugar  business  the  capital  necessary  is  a  pretty  large  item,  and  very 
different  from  farming.  That  is  the  reason  why  sugar  production  baa 
not  increased  more  rapidly  than  it  has. 

,  Heretofore  the  planters  have  thought  that  it  was  necessary  that  each 
man  should  have  his  own  mill.  That  is  almost  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  suppose  a  man  should  have  his  own  mill  for  grinding 
wheat.  They  have  grown  out  .of  that  idea  now,  however.  Central 
factories  are  being  constructed,  and  that  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  more  than  half  the  cost  of  running  a  plantation.  That  reduces  the 
tependiture,  and  you  all  know  that  where  there  is  not  required  a  large 
plant  the  business  progresses  much  more  rapidly  because  various  pe^ 
sons  who  could  not  otherwise  enter  it  do  so.  Planting  in  a  small  way 
is  already  being  done,  and  selling  to  tbe  larger  mills.  This  season  we 
ourselves  are  buying  some  from  small  cultivators. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  placet 
Mr.  Foos.  On  Bayon  Teche,  near  Oenterville,  La. 
The  Chairman.  Have  yon  one  of  these  new  processes  on  your  place  f 
Mr.  Foos.  We  have  not  the  dififasion  process.    There  is  bat  one  place 
h)  Louisiana  where  they  have  that,  and  that  is  at  the  Maguolia  planta- 
tion,  belonging  to  Governor  Warmouth,  where  the  governor  in  making 
experiments.    There  is  one  being  put  up  in  Texas;  that  is  now  about 
ready  for  operation;  it  ought  to  have  been  in  operation  two  weeks  ago 
for  making  sugar  Ixom  sorghum.    The  sorghum  was  ripened  too  much ; 
bat  I  understand  they  have  some  late  sorghum  that  they  will  be  able 
to  work  by  the  diffusion  process. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  that  we  can  not  only  maaufacture  all 
the  sugar  we  want  in  this  country  in  a  short  time,  but  also  manufacture 
more  than  that? 

Mr.  Foos.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in 
the  future,  and  chat  if  it  were  not  for  the  cheap  foreign  labor  we  could 
also  send  it  abroad. 
The  Chairman.  Where  can  we  make  it  f 

Mr.  Foos.  Certainly  from  central  Ohio  south  to  the  Gulf.    Wherever 
eorn  will  ripen  you  can  grow  sorghum. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  the  sorghum  is  a  complete  success? 
Mr.  Foos.  If  we  take  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and 
of  Representatives  firom  the  State  of  Kansas^  that  is  unquestionably  a 
success  at  Fort  Scott., 
The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Foos.  From  the  amount  of  sugar  that  they  have  produced  and 
the  quality  of  it 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  a  success  in  competition 
^ith  cane  production? 
Mr.  Foos.*  Yes ;  at  the  present  rate  of  duties. 
The  Chairman.  Supposing  there  were  no  duties  at  all.  I  merely 
want  to  get  at  your  reasons  for  thinking  it  would  be  a  success.  Can 
yoQ  give  us  details  as  respects  the  amount  of  sugar  that  can  be  pro- 
duct from  a  ton  of  sorghum,  for  example? 

Mr.  Foos.  Ko,  sir;  but  l.have  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  from  750 
to  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  have  seen  both  amounts  stated.  I  have 
00  personal  knowledge  in  regard  to  it  myself,  but  I  have  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which,  of  course,  all  you  gen- 
tlemen have  done. 
Senator  HiSGOGK.  How  much  sorghum  can  they  raise  to  an  acre? 
Hr.  Foos.  About  12  tons  to  an  acre.  Probably  it  varies  according 
.to  the  season.  I  have  heard  both  12  and  15  tons  of  sorghum  per  acre, 
and  I  have  also  heard  both  750  and  1,000  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre, 
^e  best  we  do  in  Louisiana  with  sugar  cane  is  about  175  pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane.  That  is  away  beyond  the  average  now,  but 
OQt  of  the  difiEhsion  process  we  get  about  225  pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane. 
The  Chairman.  I  saw  it  stated  the  other  day  that  the  production  in 
,  LoQisiana  was  as  low  as  90  pounds  to  the  ton  and  as  high  as  205. 

Mr.  Foos.  It  may  possibly  be  fa  low  on  some  plantations  as  90 
PoQnds  to  the  ton,  where  the  mills  are  inefiftcient,  and  so  on.  That  re- 
port I  have  no  doubt  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  sugar  in 
I^nisiana  on  your  plantation  ? 
Mr.  Foos.  I  suppose  it  would  cost  about  4  cents  a  pound. 
The  Chairman.  That  is,  one  year  with  another  ? 
Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  I  have  never  made  a  calculation.    I  should  think  that 
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woald  be  jast  about  an  average,  but  I  bare  never  made  the  ealcclation. 
I  would  not  state  that  as  a  fa/QU  because  I  have  never  sat  down  and 
calculated  it. 

The  Ghmbman.  Oan  yon  tell  us  generally  how  yon  market  your 
sugar,  and  in  what  condition?  Ton  sell  your  sugar  and  molasses,  the 
residuum,  of  course?  ^ 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If o w  how  do  you  prepare  the  sugar  for  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  We  make  refined  sugar. 

The  Ohaibman.  Absolutely? 

Mr.  Foos.  We  make  what  we,  call  co£Eee  A  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  reAne  on  your  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  we  do  not  make  raw  sugars.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  raw  sugar  made  there,  but  it  is  being  changed  to  making  refined 
sugars  in  vacuom  pans  and  oentriAigals.  The  old  process  was  to  pat 
the.  sugar  in  a  hogshead  and  let  it  drain. 

The  Chairman.  Y6u  use  what  is  called  the  oentrifiigal  prooess? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes,  and  the  vacuum  pans. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  yon  have  a  refinefy  in  the 
sense  of  refineries  they  have  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Foos.  Kot  so  large  and  not  of  that  eharacter.  We  can  make 
granulated  sugars  with  a  slight  addition  of  maehiBMy.  It  would  sot 
require  probably  more  than  three  or  fonr  thonsMid  dollars'  worth  of 
additional  machinery  to  make  granulated  sugars.  We  make  white  C 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  do  nK>t  make  loaf  sugar? 

Mr.  Foos.  Ko,  sir ;  not  on  our  plantation.  Some  few  granulate  their 
sugars. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  costs  4  cents  a  pound 
to  put  it  in  that  condition? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes ;  1  am  speaking  of  bringing  it  in  ftom  the  field  aod 
putting  it  in  the  bin.  Probably  it  would  cost  4^  emits  <  a  pound.  I 
would  not  be  certain  that  I  am  aeeurater,  because  I  have  never  made 
the  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  use  liie  vacuttm^pan  process  and  sell 
your  sugars  as  white  sugar. 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Foos.  We  sell  some  of  them  as  yellow  elarifiod.  Soomtimes  we 
make  yellow  clarified.  That  is  simply  a  lower  process.  Yoo  leave  more 
molasses  in  the  sugar.  You  run  it  through  the  saaieas  the  whitesagar, 
but  you  do  not  wash  it  The  sugar  is  whitened-  with  water,  as  it  is  id 
the  centrifugal. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  sugars  sell  fbr there?  Yon  ship  tl^^n 
to  New  Orleans,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  New  Orleans  and  Texas,  We  sold  last  year  at  fixnu 
H  to  6A. 

The  Chairman.  These  fine  sug»8  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  No,  sir.  We  sold  some  at  1^^  and  d},  add  6|^  was  the 
highest.  The  average  of  the  sugar  sales  of  Louisiana,  I  should  say,  are 
estimated  at  5^.  That  includes  the  raw  sugars;  also  what  we  call  the 
seconds  and  thirds.  I  have  seen  a  statement,  which  I  presume  was  ac- 
curate, saying  that  5^  for  Louisiana  sugars  was  the  average  price  last 
year. 
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The  CUAIMMA».  That,  was  raw  sogiar. 

Mr.  Foo£L  Yes,  sir;  coffiBe  A  and  raw  sugars.    They  make  both 
classes  in  Lonisiana. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  Loaisiana  sugars  generally  go  through  the  re- 
fineries t 

Mr,  Foes.  They  do,  with  tto  ^xceptioa  of  those  that  come  from  the 
*  larger  and  better  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  For  instance,  yours  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  They  may  roQciire  some  of  our  sugars  ta  go  through,  but 
ag  a  rale  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Tingle.  Your  seconds  and  thirds  you  sell  to  the  refiners,  do 
you  not  f 

Mr.  Foos.  Not  alw^ays;  sometimes  we  do.    But  when  we  get  through 
with  it  you  can  not  get  much  more  out  of  it. 

The  Chaibkan.  What  has  been  the  success  of  sugar  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  Last  year  was  very  good ;  the  largest  crop  probably  since 
1860  or  1861. 

The.CHAiBTiiAN.  And  at  remuneiatiye  prices! 

Mr.  Foos.  Last  year  we  had  remunerative  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  likely  to  be  this  yearf 

Mr.  Foos.  It  is  likely  to  be  fairly  good. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  we  should  retain  the  present  duty, 
or  nearly  so,  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes.  My  reason  for  it  is  that  if  you  rednee  the  du^  you 
will  stop  the  production  of  sugar  in  Loiusiana  largely.  It  might  not 
do  it,  simply  from  the  fact  that  sugar  is  likely  to  be  a  little  higher  this 
yean  The  production  is  hardly  equal  to  the  consumption.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  more.  To*day  the  production  is  a  little  less  than  the  con- 
sumption,  and  you  might  say  that  sugars  are  high.  Therefore,  even  if 
you  take  the  duty  off  to-day  it  would  not  affect  business  here,  because 
the  crop  is  already  growing.  But  if  you  were  to  take  it  off  now  it 
woald  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  plant  less  ifext  year,  because 
planters  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  very  little  means  now.  They  are  largely 
in  debty  simply  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense  required  to  get  a 
start  in  the  business.  A  great  many  of  the  better  and  larger  planta- 
tions in  Louisiana  are  owned  by  Northern  men,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally as  flourishing  as  any  of  them.  There  aie  quite  a  number  of  them 
located  in  my  section  of  Louisiana. 

The  Ohaibxaiy.  1a  there  anything  else  you  think  yon  care  to  sayT 

Mr.  Foos.  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  if  you  esok  give  me  the 
time.  I  do  not  beMeye  this  country  can  afford  to  buy  their  sugar  abroad . 
Ton  gentlemen  have  an  idea  probably  of  the  amount  we  can  consume. 
It  is  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons^  In  1865  I  think  we  only  im- 
ported about  600,000  tons  of  sugar.  To*day  it  is  nearly  three  times 
that  much.  The  consumption  per  capita  has  increased  from  about  25 
or  26  pounds  in  this  country  to -over  50  pounds.  '^ 

*  The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  very  necessary  article  of  con- 
sumption f 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes.  To-day  we  are  producing  300,000,000  pounds  in 
lioaisiana.  That  was  the  product  of  the  past  year.  It  is  often  stated 
bere  that  we  produce  but  one-tenth  of  the  sugar  that  we  consume.  It 
is  leally  more^  because  our  sugar  costs  each  consumer  in  this  country 
probably  an  average  of  about  6  cents  a  pound.  To-day  it  is  higher, 
but  the  average  has  been  6  cents  a  pound.  If  we  were  to  raise  our  own 
Btlgir  and  use  1,500  tons  it  would  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
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here  sf3ated.    The  importations  of  sugar  cost  to  the  consumer  about 
$80,000,000.    The  fact  is  that  it  should  amount  to  $180,000,000. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  mean  now  f 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes ;  I  mean  now. 

The  Ghaibmak.  More  than  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Foos.  Probably  nearer  $200,000,000.  If  it  is  going  to  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  it  will  be  $300,000,000  in  the  course  of  a  fe^ 
years. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  does  it  cost  that  to  the  consumer  T 

Mr.  Foos.  It  does  cost  that.  The  duty  and  refining^  add  to  the  ex  J 
pense  of  it.  When  low  grades' of  sugar  are  made  and  when  they  ar^ 
refined,  that  adds  to  the  expense,  and  that  goes  to  the  consumer,  li 
the  planters  produce  that  in  this  country  it  is  their  saving,  and  tbej 
$180,000,000  or  $200,000,000  would  be  saved  to  the  country,  instead  of 
$80,000,000.  It  is  a  very  much  larger  thing  to  the  community  than  it  is 
to  the  Government.  You  gentlemen  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  how  much 
do  you  import?  And  how  much  does  it  cost?  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  consumer  it  is  a  great  deal  more,  and  therefore  if  we  produce  itour 
selves  we  are  creating  a  greater  value  than  is  usually  thought  o£  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  get  my  idea  or  not. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  Foos.  It  is  so  large  that  I  claim  we  can  not  afford  to  buy  it.  If 
we  buy  it  in  the  West  India  Islands  we  can  not  sell  our  goods  to  any 
extent  there,  because  there  are  no  consumers  there  any  more  than  there 
are  consumers  in  Ghina  for  our  goods.  They  are  simply  producers  in 
the  West  India  Islands.  There  is  not  a  single  agricultural  interest  to- 
day that  is  so  large,  to  my  mind,  as  the  sugar  interests. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  It  does  not  compare  with  hay. 

Mr.  Foos.  I  am  speaking  of  that  which  is  seeking  protection. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Hay  is  seeking  protection. 

Mr.  Foos.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  being  fought  for.  You  give  pro- 
tection to  hay  without  any  fighting.  I  know  it  is,  protected.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  expect  to  do  anything  with  it.  We  ar6  seeking  not 
to  be  hurt,  or,  if  we  are  to  be  hurt,  to  be  hurt  as  little  as  possible. 

The  Ghaii^an.  The  hay  people  have  not  been  here  at  all . 
.  Senator  Hiscook.  Is  the  cane  industry  growing  any? 

Mr.  Foos.  It  has  grown  since  I  have  been  in  it. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  mean  commencing  with  the  reH-establishmeot  of 
its  normal  condition  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Foos.  It  has  increased  from  5,000  tons  to  150,000  tons.  There  is 
more  than  land  enough  in  the  United  States  to  produce  all  the  sugar 
we  use  to-day.  In  Florida,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  there  is  a  large  qaan- 
tity  of  cane  land.  But  I  came  here  more  particularly  to  talk  of  the 
sorghum  interests  and  the  extent  of  that  interest,  which  I  did  not  be- 
lieve the  people  at  large  thought  much  about.  The  idea  appeared  to 
be  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  revenue. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  idea  at  all. 

Mr.  Foos.  That  is  the  way  I  looked  at  it 

Senator  Hiscook.  Take  sorghum.  How  much  do  you  say  is  the  aver- 
age production  of  sugar  per  acre  from  sorghum  f 

Mr.  Foos.  I  have  said  that  it  was  750  or  1,000  pounds.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  both  ways.  I  saw  it  stated  at  that  since  I  lett  home,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  in  some  paper  I  was  reading. 

Senator  Hiscock.  That  has  been  done  at  experimental  stations  t 

Mr.  Foos.  There  is  only  one  experimental  station  in  Kansas;  there 
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are  some  others  going  to  be  put  up,  I  understand.*  This  experimental 
station  in  Kansas  is  the  cause  of  this  great  interest  in  sorghum  in  that 
State.  I  think  Mr.  Peters  told  me  that  the  probability  was  that  there 
would  have  been  some  eight  or  ten  factories  have  gone  up  this  year,  but 
for  fear  of  some  action  of  Congress  that  would  be  derogatory  to  their 
interests  they  have  not  been  erected.  I  think  some  are  going  up  any- 
how, but  these  questions  that  have  been  raised  here  in  Congress  have 
affected  it  very  largely.  People  will  not  invest;  they  are  very  timid 
about  investing  capital  in  something  that  may  be  lost  by  legislation. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Take  crude  sugar  from  sorghum ;  what  would  it 
be  worth  per  pound? 

Mr.  Fogs.  I  think  the  sugar  they  produce  is  worth  as  much  as  any 
sugar,  pound  for  pound.  What  do  you  call  crude  sugars — ^raw  sugars? 
Raw  sugars  sold  in  Louisiana  for  about  5  cents  a  pound  and  over  that 
for  choice  raw  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  was  that? 
,  Mr.  Fogs.  Last  year  they  were  less. 
"  The  CHAraMAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  Fogs.  That  is  year  before  last,  yon  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foos.  I  think  they  probably  sold  for  about  4^  cents  a  pound  last 
year.  But  I  am  not  sufiSciently  posted  in  regard  to  that,  as  I  do  not 
make  them.  My  recollection  is,  from  quotations  that  I  have  seen,  that 
they  have  sold  at  over  5  cents  a  pound  this  last  year. 

The  Chairman:  I  did  not  quite  gather  what  yon  said  about  the  cane 
sugar  lands  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Foos.  We  have  now  cane-sugar  lands  enough  in  Texas,  Florida, 
aad  Louisiana,  if  cultivated  properly,  to  produce  all  the  sugars  we  want 
to  use. 

Mr.  Tingle.  How  much  sugar  to  the  acre  do  they  produce  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  The  amount  varies,  owing  to  the  workings.  We  produce 
as  high  as  4,000  and  3,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  on  down.  Last  year 
we  produced  an  average  of  about  3,000  to  the  acre  at  my  plantation. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  thing. 

Mr.  Tingle.  How  does  that  compare  with  Cuban  production  f 

Mr.  Foos.  Cuban  production  is  considerably  larger  than  that 

Mr.  Tingle.  How  much  larger  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  They  run  from  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  the.  difference  in  wages  between  Cuba 
and  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  I  do  not  know  what  wages  are  paid  in  Cuba.  I  have 
seen  a  statement  in  regard  to  that.  I  think  the  wages  are  probably 
not  moTe  than  one  fourth  of  what  we  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Your  wages  are  pretty  low  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Foos.  Kot  so  low.  We  paid  $1.25  per  day  last  year  during  the 
sugar-making  season ;  that  is,  say,  from  October  to  the  time  we  are 
through  in  January.  That  is  not  so  very  low.  Eighteen  dollars  a 
month  the  rest  of  time. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  West  India 
production  of  sugar  is  at  least  double  per  acre  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Foos.  I  expect  it  will  average  considerably  more.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  that  large. 

Mr.  Tingle.  I  think  about  2}  tons  to  the  acre  is  about  an  average 
crop. 
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Mr.  Foos.  I  do  not  think  it  will  qaite  double  oars. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Foos.  One  reason  is  that  they  let  the  cane  grow  a  longer  time 
there  than  here.  They  do  not  commenoe  working  until  after  we  are 
through  working  here.  Here  our  crop  is  commenced  in  October  and 
generally  finish^  in  January,  but  they  commence  later. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  do  you  begin  so  soonf 

Mr.  Foos.  For  climatic  reasons. 

The  Ohaibman.  Yon  must  begin? 

Mr.  Foos.  Ko;  we  may  not  lose  the  crop,  but  we  prefer  not  to  take 
the  risk.  Winter  before  last  we  had  cane  that  had  been  frosted  and 
was  not  worked  for  six  wecdto  afterwards,  yet  it  preserved  very  well 
and  we  lost  but  little. 

The  Ohairman.  What  is  the  cane-sugar  belt  in  our  country;  wfaat 
is  the  most  northern  line  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  I  should  say  probably  about  the  centw  of  Iiouisiana. 

The  Ghaibmak.  And  then  go  southward  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Taking  in  a  portion  of  Florida? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Any  of  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  they  do  raise  some  cane  in  Alabama. 

The  Ohajbman.  Your  idea  is  that  we  have  land  enough  to  produoe 
all  of  the  sugar  we  would  consume  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Foos.  Not  that  we  might  consume  in  the  future,  but  that  we 
might  consume  to-day. 

The  Ghaibhan.  And  that  that  could  be  done  upon  land  that  would 
yields  say,  3,000  pounds  to  the  acre  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  U  properly  cultivated  and  the  crops  rotated  as  other  crops 
are. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  should  we  do  or  what  can  we  do  to  induce  the 
people  along  there  to  enter  upon  this  production? 

Mr.  Foos.  Nothing  further,  I  think,  than  the  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  troubl^  by  a  reduction  of  the  tarifif.  I  think  that  is  ^ 
that  would  be  needed.  Take  my  own  case,  for  instance.  Two  years  ago 
we  put  up  some  $30,000  or  $40,000  worth  of  machinery  and  improve- 
ments. This  year  we  would  have  put  on  some  $20,000  additional  im- 
provements and  machinery  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  not  different  from  others  in  that  locality. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  sugar  people  have  always  had  a  pretty  health- 
ful duty? 

Mr.  Foos.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  only  saying  that  the  thing  is  so  agitated 
that  we  fear  that  the  lick  may  come. 

Mr.  TCN0LB.  How  long  do  you  grow  your  cane  from  the  time  it  is 
started  until  it  is  cut? 

Mr*  Foos.  We  plant  in  September  a  part  of  ft,  and  the  remainder 
along  about  the  firot  week  of  October.    It  does  not  grow  much  at  first, 
but  it  is  growing  from  that  time  until  the  next  October  or  November 
and  December— over  a  year. 
Mr.  Tingle.  About  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Foos.  Some  of  it  from  ten  to  eleven  months.  That  which  is 
planted  for  cane  we  let  run  as  long  as  possible.  We  may  work  some  of 
it  in  November  and  some  of  it  in  December^  and  possibly  it  may  ran 
into  January  before  we  work  it. 

Mr.  TIN0IJS.  In  the  West  Indies  they  let  it  run  eighteen  months,  do 
they  not? 
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Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  they  ean  cut  it  about  when  they  please  in  the  West 
Indies.  If  you  have  any  further  questions  to  ask  me,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  them,  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  question.  You  are  not  familiar  with 
sorgham  ? 

Mr.  F006.  I  only  take  my  knowledge  of  it  from  the  agricultural  re- 
ports. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  do  not  know  relatively  what  it  costs  to  raise  an 
acre  of  sorghum  as  compared  with  an  acre  of  sugar  canef 

Mr.  Foos.  I  do  not  know  relatively.    I  only  know  it  is  very  much 
less,  for  this  reason,  we  have  to  put  down  about  $10,000  worth  of  cane 
every  year  for  seed.    We  plant  the  cane  itself 
Senator  Hisgook.  Take  it  by  the  acre. 
Mr.  Foos.  We  put  about  150  to  200  acres  down  to  plant. 
The  Oh  airman.  In  seed? 
'   Mr.  Foos.  Yes ;  in  seed  cane  we  plant  the  cane  itself,  you  know, 
but  with  sorghum  you  do  not. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Take  an  acre  of  sugar  cane,  or  60  acres  of  sugar 
cane.    Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
cultivation  and  production  of  60  acres  of  sorghum  and  60  acres  of  sugar 
cane  Y 
Mr.  Foos.  No,  I  could  not. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  is  the  test,  you  know,  in  that  way.  It  will 
not  do  to  take  your  large  plantation  and  compare  your  cane  with  sor- 
ghum. 

Mr.  Foos.  But  there  is  another  test.  Our  plantation  has  to  be  drained 
on  account  of  the  immense  rains  that  we  have  there.  We  probably 
have  60  miles  of  ditches.  That  expense  you  do  not  have  anywhere  else 
in  the  (Jnited  States.  That  makes  it  that  much  more  expensive  to  grow 
cane  in  Louisiana  than  to  grow  sorghum  in  Kansas.  I  should  think 
sorghum  could  be  grown  in  Kansas  for  about  one-half  what  it  costs  us 
to  grow  cane  in  Louisiana. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Your  notion  is  that  it  would  be  about  one-half  as 
much  x>er  acre.  • 

Mr.  Foos.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that  is  the  proportion,  but  I 
can  not  say  definitely. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Conceding  that  it  would  be  one-half,  your  out- 
put of  sugar  is  3,000  pounds  against  1,000  pounds  there.    JEow  can 
they  compete  with  youf 
Mr.  Foos.  But  their  seed  costs  them  nothing.  . 

The  Chaibman.  Gah  they  compete  with  you  and  drive  you  out  of 
existence  ? 
Mr.  Foos.  I  believe  they  can. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  should  like  to  see  a  comparative  statement  made 
of  the  cost  of  50  acres  of  sorghum  with  50  acres  of  cane  on  the  best 
plantation. 

Mr.  Foos.  I  have  seen  statements  made  by  Louisiana  parties  that  we 
could  cnltivate  in  Louisiana  tor  something  like  $2.25  per  acre.  I  do 
not  think  they  can  do  it.  You  can  not  do  it  I  know  it  will  not  cost 
that  to  cultivate  the  sorghum. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Can  you  tell  me  this :  Can  you  give  me  the  relative 
expenditure  on  account  ot  labor  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Louisiana 
in  the  matter  of  cultivation  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Foos.  I  can  say  to  you  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  fn  Louisiana 
is  almost  all  labor;  probably  75  to  80  per  cent,  labor. 
Senator  Hisgogk.  What  I  am  after  is  whether,  take  a  given  area  of 
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5Q  acres  of  cane  plantation  in  the  West  Indies  aad  the  same  namber 
of  acres  in  Louisiana,  upon  which  would  you  expend  the  most  labor; 
not  in  money  value,  but  in  quantity  f 

Mr.  Foos.  We  would  expend  more  labor  in  every  respect  than  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  moref 

Mr.  Foos.  Add  the  difference  betweea  the  prices  they  pay  for  labor 
there  and  what  we  pay  here. 

Senator  Hiscoce.  I  watit  to  ^o  further  than  that.  I  want  to  know 
if  beyond  the  price  of  labor  whether  the  labor  is  more  productive ;  that 
is,  whether  labor  will  go  farther  in  producing  results  in  the  West  Indies 
than  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Foos.  It  will  only  so  far  as  the  locality  is  better  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  sugar.  Of  course  I  do  not  think  that  question  could  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily.  Sorghum  is  really  in  its  infancy  in  this  country. 
But  I  think  the  climate  of  our  country  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  gtowtii 
of  sorghum  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  What  I  wanted  most  to  say  was  that  I  did  not  believe  Con- 
gress appreciated  the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  to-day  and 
what  it  is  going  to  be. 

The  Ghaibimlan.  I  think  we  do.    I  think  we  appreciate  it  very  follj 


FUR  HATS. 

Friday  y  August  3, 1888. 

Mmates  of  a  heaiinff  of  fienaton  PLATT  and  HAWLET,  of  Conneotlout, 
aeeompanied  by  S.  C.  HOLLET,  of  the  firm  of  Eeltaire  Bros ,  of  Danbury; 
E.  ABAMS,  of  the  firm  of  Adams  Bros ,  South  Horwalk;  P.  H.  KHAPP, 
of  the  firm  of  Crofat  &  Knapp,  South  Vorwalk;  SAMUEL  BATMOHS,  of 
the  firm  of  Baymond  &  Comstoek,  South  Horwalk;  and  BOBEBT  PEAB- 
SOH,  representing  the  jonmeymen  hatters  of  Sonth  Vorwalk,  Conn. 

Senator  Platt.  The  crentlemen  who  are  with  me  here  represent  the 
far-bat  industry.  They  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  wool  hats.  That 
is  an  entirely  distinct  branch  of  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Will  some  of  them  make  a  statement? 

Senator  Platt.  I  am  going  to  make  a  statement  myself^  with  your 
permission. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  are  just  the  man  we  want  to  hear. 

Senator  Platt.  Hats  of  wool  are  mentioned  in  paragraph  363a  and 
cotne  in  with  a  specific  duty  as  to  value  per  pound,  and  a  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  duty  in  addition,  except  on  all  that  are  valued  above  80 
cents  a  pound,  and  they  have  a  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  That 
does  not  affect  us  particularly.  Very  few  wool  hats  have  been  im- 
ported, as  I  understand.  Fur  hats  come  under  paragraph  400  of  the 
tariff  compilation  of  1884,  which  I  will  read. 

Bonnets,  hate,  and  boods  for  men,  women,  and  children,  composed  of  chip,  grass, 
palm-leaf,  wiUow,  or  straw,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance,  hair,  whalebone,  or 
other  material,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  cent,  ad 
Talorem. 

The  Chairman.  You  read  now  from  '<  Sundries,  Schedule  K,"  para- 
graph 400? 

Senator  Platt.  Yes.  You  will  see  in  that  classification  fur  hats  are 
included  with  hats  of  a  great  many  other  kinds.  It  seems  strange-  that 
fur  hats  have  never  been  classified,  but  they  have  not.  That  is  a  fur 
hat.    [Showing  specimen.] 

The  Ohaibman.  Describe  it. 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  made  of  rabbit's  fur,  coney's  fur,  hare's  fur — any 
of  that  kind  of  furs  that  are  cut  off  the  skin. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  other  words,  these  hats  known  as  Derby  hats 
are  all  fiir  hats  ? 

Senator  Platt.  Yes, and  your  stiff  hats  and  your  slouch  hats;  some 
of  them  are  fur  and  some  of  them  are  wool.  A  felt  hat  may  be  either 
^ool  or  fur.  A  slouch  bat,  which  you  would  call  a  felt  hat,  or  a  stiff' 
hat,  which  you  would  call  a  felt  hat,  might  be  either  fur  or  wool. 
These  gentlemen  who  are  present  are  from  Danbury,  Bethel,  and  vari- 
OQs  other  places  in  Connecticut,  and  manufacture  fur  hats.  (Address- 
ing Mr.  Robert  Pearson).  How  many  workmen  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing for  hats  in  your  section  f 
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Mi;.  Peabson.  Aboat  1^,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  hats  madef 

Mr.  Pearson.  Principally  iu  Connecticut. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yoa  mean  that  there  are  12,000  employed  in 
Connecticut  in  making  hats? 

Mr.  Pearson.  No  sir;  12^000  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  HisoooK.  There  is  a  large  manufactory  in  New  Jersey,  is 
there  notf 

Mn  Pearson.  Yes  sir;  a  very  extensive  one,  and  also  In  Brooklyn, 
and  also  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  There  are  possibly  7,000  or  8,000. 
T¥omen  employed  in  this  business  in  addition  to  the  men. 

Senator  Hawlet.  What  is  the  proportion  of  people  employed  in 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  Pearson.  About  6.000  in  Connecticut  alone. 

Senator  Platt.  Into  the  making  of  these  hats  there  enter  fiir,'  trim- 
mings, and  alcohol  is  used  to  some  extent,  and  dye-stuffs,  shellac,  and 
various  things  of  that  sort,  as  well  as  satin  for  inside  lining,  and  trim- 
mings of  all  sorts. 

In  the  Mills  bill  as  first  introduced  in  the  House  furs  not  on  the 
skin  were  made  free,  but  they  were  put  back.  In  the  present  law  far, 
whether  off  the  skin  or  on  the  skin,  pays  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
duty  on  the  satins  for  trimmings,  for  instance,  is  50  percent,  ad  valorem. 
Exactly  what  the  duty  is  on  all  the  trimmings  that  go  in  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  all  pay  a  duty.- 

Now,  this  ^  per  cent-  ad  valorem  was  never  a  fair  protection.  It 
never  represented  the  difference  between  the  costof  manufacture  of  these 
hats  iu  this  country  and  the  cost  of  making  the  same  kind  of  hats  abroad. 
Before  I  close  I  will  put  in  a  statement  made  at  an  association  of  hat 
mannfEicturers  by  the  president  of. that  association,  giving  the  costof 
manufacture,  and  showing  that  the  duty  is  not  a  protective  duty  and 
never  was.  Hats  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  mostly, 
although  there  has  been  an  importation  of  $300,000  or  $400,000  worth  a 
year,  because  these  jiarties  changed  the  styles  every  year  and  the  Ameri- 
can market  called  for  a  new  style,  and  they  wanted  our  styles  and  not 
the  English  styles,  especially  in  all  hats  except  stiff  hats;  in  regard  ta 
those  they  followed  the  English  styles  somewhat.  But  recently,  as  the 
style  is  brought  out  for  the  fall  trade,  say  in  April  or  May,  and  sample 
hats  are  sold,  they  have  got  to  rushing  the  hats  over  on  the  other  side, 
having  them  manufactured  there  and  brought  into  this  market  in  time 
for  the  fall  trade.  The  hatters  are  informed  now  that  orders  have  been 
placed  this  fall  for  82,000  dozen  that  they  know  of  by  four  jobbing  firms, 
and  bow  much  larger  additional  orders  I  do  not  know.  Under  our  sys- 
tem of  protection  as  it  stands  now,  unless  we  change  the  methods  of 
business,  the  industry  will  practically  be  largely  transferred  to  the  other 
side. 

These  fur  hats  stand  on  an  entirely  different  basis  ftom  wool  hats, 
cloth  hats,  straw  hats,  hair  hats,  chip  hats,  or  silk  hats,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  They  are  a  class  entirely  independent,  standing  by  them- 
selves, and  ought  to  be  protected  by  themselves ;  and  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, there  ought  to  be  a  specific  duty  on  them  which  should  protect 
them. 

There  was  a  petition  signed  by  about  3,000  hat-makers  and  sent  to 
the  House  of  llepresentatives.  I  have  not  the  petition  itself,  but  I 
have  the  caption  of  it,  from  which  I  see  that  they  ask  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress to  legislate  so  that  unfinished  hats  shall  no  longer  be  admitted 
on  20  per  cent,  duty,  as  at  present;  that  the  existing  duty  on  hBts 
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ready  for  the  market  be  increased  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  that  all 
hats,  whether  finished  or  nnfinished,  be  thereafter  admitted  at  the  latter , 
rate  of  duty,  and  no  less. 

Now,  under  some  clanse  of  the  law  if  hats  were  not  finished — that  is 
to  say,  if  anything  was  left  to  be  done,  if  a  hat  did  not  have  the  trim- 
ming on  it,  if  it  did  not  have  the  band  inside,  or  if  it  did  not  have  th^ 
satin  lining  inside-— those  hats  were  sent  over  here  and  admitted  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  that 
kind  of  importation,  and  the  trimmings  were  pnt  on  after  they  oame 
over  here,  snch  as  were  lackmg.  They  came  in  without  being  fitted  to 
the  block.  But  the  principal  cost  of  making  is  the  same  to  the  an- 
fijiished  as  to  the  finished  hats. 

1  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  just  at 
the  present  time  would  be  a  fairly  protective  duty.  But  this  business 
has  jost  commenced,  and  the  art  of  undervaluation  has  not  been  studied 
in  this  business  as  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  busi- 
ness has  just  commenced  on  an  extensive  scale.  Whether  a  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  a  fairly  protective  duty  after  the  art  of 
undervaluation  has  progressed  further  is  a  matter  of  very  great  doubt. 

These  gentlemen  desire  that  in  fixing' the  duty  the  classification  shell 
be  like  this:  That  the  same  duty  shall  apply  to  fur-hats,  furhat  bodies, 
and  fur  hats  in  any  stage  of  manufacctnre. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Would  not  ^'all  manufactures  of  fiar"  do  just  as 
well  as  all  that  verbiage f 

Senator  Platt.  You  would  have  this  difficulty,  it  strikes  me,  that 
nobody  can  tell  under  what  head  the  Treasury  Department  is  going  to 
pla<^  a  particular  article. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  merely  suggest  the  language  ^<  all  manufactures 
of  fnr.» 

Seniitor  Platt.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Treasury  Department  would 
say  if  that  language  should  be  employed,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the 
Treasury  Department  would  say  until  the  rest  of  the  bill  has  been 
studied  to  see  whether  a  hat,  although  manufactured  of  fur  as  its  basic 
compoDcnt,  would  be  a  manufacture  of  fur,  or  whether  it  would  be 
classified  under  some  other  clause.  That  is  the  difficulty  about  it.  I 
think  that  wherever  it  is  possible  to  specify  an  article  so  that  there  can- 
be  no  question  about  it,  it  ought  to  be  dpne.  For  instance,  you  specify 
knives;  they  might-  come  in  as  manufactures  of  steel,  althougb  they 
have  horn  handles  and  pearl  handles  and  everything  of  that  sort.  But 
you  specify  them  because  you  want  a  duty  upon  knives,  and  yon  want 
to  make  sure  of  it. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  there  any  question  whether  fur  is  the  compo* 
nent  of  chief  value  in  these  hats? 

Senator  Platt.  No,  I  suppose  not 

Senator  Hawlet.  How  would  you  specify  that  thing  (referring  to 
sample,  resembling  a  soft  cap)?  That  is  wool,  though  it  may  have  a 
little  cotton  in  the  lining. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value? 

Senator  Hawley.  It  is  wool.  That  comes  in  at  30  per  cent,  as  a  hat 
of  other  material.     That  is  under  a  Treasury  decision. 

The  Ohaibmak.  That  does  not  look  to  me  like  a  hat  at  all. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Suppose  yon  should  say  <^  manufactures  of  wool, 
or  of  which  wool  is  the  component  of  chief  value;''  do  you  see  just  how 
they  could'get  through  ? 

Senator  Platt.  You  have  that  clause  *' All  other  manufactures  of 
wool  not  specifically  enumerated  or  provided  for." 
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Mr.  DusFSE.  They  daiin  that  "  bonnets,  hats,"  etc.,  is  a'  specific 
enameration. 

The  OHilBMAJNT.  I  think  they  are  right  about  it,  too.  . 

Mr.  HoLLET.  It  seems  to  me,  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  that  ^^  far  hats  and  ftir  hat  processes  "  woaid 
cover  that  ground;  ^^  finished  or  unfinishedi" 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  am  simply  making  the  suggestion  witli  a  view 
of  being  convinced  on  the  subject,  as  to  ^'manufactures  of  fur  or  of  which 
fur  is  the  material  component  of  chief  value.''  I  *do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  that  that  should  not  cover  it. 

Senator  Platt.  You  might  not  want  to  put  the  same  duty  upon  all 
manufactures  of  fur.  For  instance,  you  might  not  want  to  put  the 
same  duty  upon  a  manufactured  sealskin  coat- 

.  In  tills  connection  I  want  to  submit  the  address  of  the  president  of 
the  Hat  Finishers'  International  Association,  which  I  mentioned  a  while 
ago,  dated  January  20,  1888,  because  it  has  the  statistics  about  cost  in 
this  country  and  in  the  old  country.    I  put  in  the  whole  address. 

The  president's  address  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS.  . 

56  PiTLiASKi  Strebt,  BROOKLYN,  Janwury,  so  1886. 
To  the  Hat  ISMkenf  l%tenMU4mdl  As9wAatwn  of  North  America  : 

Gentlemen  :  There  is  a  question  wliicli  is  now  oocnpyin^  a  great  deal  of  tbe  at- 
tention of  tlie  people  of  this  United  States  that  shoald  receive  more  of  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  yarions  hatting  associations  than  it  has  been  getting.  I  refer 
to  the  tariff  qaestlon.  Onr  attention  is  being  forced  to  this  question  more  and  more 
every  day,  when  we  see  the  fast-increasing  number  of  English  and  German  felt  bats 
that  are  being  imported  into  this  country.  A  few  years  ago  an  imported  felt  hat 
was  a  rarity.  Now  you  can  see  them  everywhere.  One  time  some  of  onr  American 
hat  mannfacturera  did  a  large  and  profitable  trade  exporting  hate  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico.  Now  no  American  manufacturer  can  do  it,  because  the  so-called 
protective  tariff  that  we  have  really  protects  foreign  hatters  and  is  detrimentid  to 
American  hatten.  The  proof  of  this  can  best  be  shown  by  quoting  from  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Brown,  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Hat  ManufactnrerB' 
Association,  for  the  Hatter  and  Furrier.  Mr.  Brown  has  kindly  shown  me  his  manu- 
script and  authorities,  which  are  authentic.    I  quote  as  follows: 

"Let  me  ffive  a&  a  first  illustration  an  analysis  of  the  protection  received  by  mann- 
facturera or  wine  stiff  hats  under  the  present  tariff,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  facts. 
'M.y  illustration  is  based  upon  an  actual  iu voice,  and  tiie  figures  may  be  accepted  as 
correct.  In  my  reductions  from  English  to  American  money,  I  reckon  $4.85  to  tbe 
pound  sterling: 

12  dozen  hats  at  78«.  per  dozen,  £46  16f.,  or ^...$226  98 

12  dozen  hats  at  78«.  per  dozen,  less  5  per  cent,  discount : 11  35 

215  (53 
Add  duty,  30  per  cent 64  69 

280  32 
Expenses : 

Consul's  certificate 12$, 

Package  boxes,  etc Zbi,  8 

Freight  and  expenses. 4O0. 


Or  $25.52  net  per  dozen. 

The  duty  is  $5.39  per  dozen,  to  protect  American  labor. 


£4  17«.  =  23  52 
303  85 


The  labor  in  this  country  Ir  a1  ont • per  doz..     $12  50 

The  labor  in  Europe  is  about do....        4  50 

Difference  in  labor  in  favor  of  Europe do....        8  00 
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The  intemal-revenae  tax  in  thiB  conntry  for  alcohol  is per  doz . .     |1  12 

Thedaty  on  material  is  aboat %..do 1  41 

2  53 
Extra  wages  to  workmen 8  00 

10  53 
Deduct  protection  by  tari£f,  per  dozen 5  39 

In  DiYor  of  European  max^nfactnrers 5  14 

"Let  me  now  give  a  few  more  figures,  copied  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bu- 
lean  of  Statietics,  showing  the  value  of  bats  imported  during  the  past  few  years : 

"  1884.--Foreign  value,  1645,434 ;  duty,  $193,630 ;  domestic  net  cost,  $839,064,  which 
represents  43,429  doz.  at  $21  per  doz.,  less  8  per  cent.,  and  allowing  no  profit  for  sale 
or  handling. 

**  1885.— Foreign  value,  |511,340;  duty,  $153,402;  domestic  net  cost,  $664,742,  or 
34,407  doz.  at  $21  per  doz.,  less  8  per  cent.  ^ 

*- 1886.— Foreign  value,  $482,640;  duty,  $144,792;  domestic  net  cost,  $627,432,  or 
32,476  doz.  at  $21  per  doz.,  less  8  per  cent. 

"1887.— Foreign  value,  $631,146;  dnty,  $187,344;  domestic  net  cost,  $818,490,  or 
42,3^  doz.  at  $21  per  doz.,  less  8  per  cent. 

Ti^ng  the  importation  of  1887  as  a  basis,  the  workman  is  deprived  of  the  wages 
for  making  42,365  dozen  hats,  which,  at  $8  per  dozen,  amounts  to  $338,920. 

The  American  hatter  does  not  average  over  two-thirds  work  the  year  round,  and 
when  their  small  number  is  considered,  and  the  smallness  of  the  trade  is  considered, 
even  this  small  amount  of  wases  is  considerable. 

ERtimating  that  there  are  10,000  hatters  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
business,  it  deprives  them  of  $33  per  head  per  annum,  which  is  fully  one-twentieth 
of  the  average  entire  eamines  for  the  year. 

For  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1887,  the  duty  paid  on  hatters'  furs  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1884,  $305,216.20;  1885,  $212,250.80;  1886,  253,981.97;  1887,  274,602.75,  or  the 
enormous  total  of  $1,046,051.72,  every  dollar  of  which  was  a  discrimination  against 
the  American  hat  manufacturer  and  a  protection  solely  to  foreign  labor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  prevents  the  American  market  from  being  flooded 
with  foreign  hats  f 

First.  Distance  and  the  time  required  to  deliver  goods. 

Second.  Difference  of  opinions  regarding  styles. 

Third.  Impecuniosit^  of  the  American  retail  hatters;  by  this  I  mean  their  inability 
to  place  large  orders  six  months  in  advance,  to  pay  cash  for  the  goods  upon  arrival, 
and  to  stand  the  loss  should  a  sudden  change  in  style  or  color  render  the  goods  unsal- 
able. -    • 

Bot  even  under  all  these  disadvantages,  we  find  that  5  per  cent,  of  our  hats  are  im- 
ported, and  the  tariff  should  at  least  make  the  prices  equaL 

How  can  this  be  done  f  By  having  free  fur,  free  my thylated  spirits,  and  by  raising 
the  duty  on  mannfactured  hats  to  50  per  cent.  Then  1  can  see  protection  to  Amer- 
ican labor  and  an  opportunity  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

I  wish  every  member  of  our  association  wonld  fully  post  himself  on  this  subject. 
The  Manofacturers*  Association  have  appointed  a  committee  to  go  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  United  States  Congress.  I  have  written  to  the  chair- 
«ian  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee,  asking  that  a  committee  from  the  Journey- 
men's Associations  be  granted  a  hearing  at  the  same  time  with  the  manafacturers'  com- 
mittee, so  that  we  can  jointly  agree  in  favor  of  a  change  in  tariff  laws  that  would 
roally  protect  our  trade.  Every  local  association  should  hold  meetings  to  discuss  this 
matter,  and  should  appoint  committees  to  go  to  their  Congressional  Bepresentatives 
and  ask  their  aid  for  tne  passage  of  measures  that  will  give  our  trade  \>roper  protec- 
tion. It  is  apparent  that  some  changes  in  the  tariff  will  be  made  by  the  present  Con- 
gress. We  should  be  up  and  doing.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
*  The  International  Hat  Makers'  Association  have  jnst  held  a  convention,  and  have 
decided  in  favdr  of  a  more  harmonious  relationship  with  the  Manufacturers'  and  Fin- 
ishers' Associations.  They  have  elected  to  the  respective  positions  of  president  and 
vice-president  Mr.  William  Leonard,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Foley,  of  Dan- 

hory,  two  cool-headed,  intelligent  gentlemen,  who,  I  am  satisfied,  will  work  ear- 
nestly for  the  best  interest  of  the  trade.  At  the  last  regular  convention  of  the  Fin- 
iBhei^  Association,  which  was  held  in  Bethel,  Coun.,  during  the  week  of  May  12  to  17, 

1884,  it  was  decided  that  the  time  and  place  for  holdint^  the  next  regular  convention 

shonld  be  named  by  the  local  associations.     You  will  therefore  please  take  action  on 

this  niatter  at  once,  so  that  plenty  of  time  may  be  had  to  prepare  for  the  convention. 

Trusting  that  yon  will  give  the  suggestions  herein  contained  proper  consideration,  I 

remain 

Yonr  obedient  servant,  D.  J.  Hagbrty, 

Preeident, 
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» 

Smator  Platt.  Yoa  see  the  Airriers'  trade  is  a  trade  by  its^.  A 
ftiiTier  manafik^nres  a  variety  of  things,  bat  not  fnr  hats.  When  you 
talk  about  the  manufactures  of  fur  the  Treasury  Department  would  be 
very  apt  to  say  that  you  had  reference  to  the  furriers'  trade,  and  that, 
if  you  give  no  other  designation,  they  would  be  apt  to  classify  the  manu- 
facture of  hats  under  some  other  clause. 

An  industry  which  employs  12,000  people  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
small  space  in  the  tariff  bill  which  would  be  taken  up  by  making  a  dis- 
tinctive classification  of  that  industry^ 

The  Chatbman.  I  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  have  often  thought 
we  ought  to  make  the  rate  specific.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  hats,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Platt.  Any  one  of  them  can  tell  yon  all  about  it. 

,  Mr.  HoLLEY.  ^^  Hats  of  fur,  or  fur  hats,  unfinished  or  finished,  or  hats 
of  fur  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture"  I  think  would  eover  it 

Senator  Platt.  That  is  a  fur  hat  because  that  is  the  commercial  term 
for  it. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  ^<Fur  hats,  or  hats  of  fur,  mann&ctnred  or  in  process  of 
manufacture." 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  suggest  <^fur  hats"  rather  than  ^^hats  of 
fur."  These  gentlemen  will  answer  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  them 
about  the  manufacture  or  the  business. 

The  Chaibhan.  Suppose  we  should  say  ^^  hats  of  fur  wholly  or  par- 
tially manufactured;"  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  phraseology! 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  I  think  that  would  coyer  it. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  not  say  '^fur  hats,"  and  give  the  commercial 
designation  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well;  ^^fur  hats,  wholly  or  partially  mana- 
factured." 

Senator  Hisoook.  Suppose  you  should  use  this  language :  ^^  Fur  hats 
manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture  t" 

Senator  Platt.  That  will  do. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  will  do  very  well.  They  would  hardly  im- 
port them,  I  suppose,  in  process  of  manufacture,  would  they? 

Senator  HisnooK.  That  is  what  they  do. 

Senator  Hawlby.  That  is  just  what  they  do.  They  import  them  in 
such  shape  that  you  would  think  they  were  wash-rags;  they  have  to  be 
formed  after  they  are  here. 

Mr.  E.  Adams.  I  can  show  you  so  that  the  point  before  you  will  be 
plain.  The  material  in  that  fiir  hat  is  taken  after  it  is  prepared  by  the 
fur  cutter  and  goes  through  the  process  of  clearing  and  carrotiog ;  it 
is  then  put  together  and  goes  through  the  process  of  being  prepared 
for  what  they  call  forming  it  into  a  hat  body.  It  is  then  what  they 
term  sized  or  felted  into  its  proper  shape  and  consistency.  It  is  sim- 
ply fur  blown  on  a  cylinder  cone,  and  has  no  consistency,  except  it  is 
stuck  together  by  the  water  being  drawn  from  under  it.  By  a  process 
of  hot  water  and  felting  it  is  felted,  and  then  it  goes  through  d^ffereof 
processes  until  it  is  stiffened  with  shellac,  coloreid,  and  blcxsked.  It  is 
then  a  perfect  hat  body.  A  great  many  of  them  are  made  and  sold  in 
that  state.  It  is  that  hat  body  I  suppose  that  is  in  question.  They  are 
made  into  a  perfect  hat  body  when  they  come  here,  ready  to  be  finished 
and  shaped.    The  finishing  is  entirely  a  separate  branch  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  do  if  we  should  say  '^fur  hats  or  far- 
hat  bodies  f  " 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  say  **fur  hats,  either 
finished  or  in  process  of  manufacture."    I  think  that  would  cover  the 
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whole  gioimd.  They  can  come  to  us  finished  or  unfinished.  The  body 
we  call  a  complete  article  in  itself,  the  same  as  a  piece  of  cloth  is  before 
it  is  made  into  a  coat,  if  yon  please.  Hats  are  imported  here  that  have 
been  finished ;  that  is,  shaped  to  the  block  and  taken  the  iron  and 
pouncing,  as  we  term  it.  It  is  quite  a  large  industry  now  to  make  hats 
in  the  rough,  as  we  term  it,  and  sell  them  to  other  parties  who  can  get 
them  up  into  the  finished  stage.  It  is  those  goods  that  we  are  trying 
to  consider  now,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  a  practical  hatter  t 

Mr.  HoLLET.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  hats,  and  have  been  for  twenty 
years. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  call  that  hat  (referring  to  a  <<  Derby" 
hat)t 

Mr.  HoLLET.  That  is  a  fur  hat. 

The  Ohaibman.  Tell  me  all  the  materials  of  which  that  is  made. 

Mr.  HoLLET.  The  material  of  which  that  hat  is  made  I  can  not  tell 
yon  particularly,  because  they  vary ;  but  I  can  substantially.  We  use 
for  from  almost  every  animal  the  fur  from  which  is  fine  enough. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all  furt 

Mr.  HoiiLET.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  No  silk  t 

Mr.  HoiiLET.  No  silk  or  cotton. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  a  fur  band) 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  I  am  speaking  of  the  body.    That  is  not  a  fur  band. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  finished  hat,  what  is  that  composed  oft 

Mr.  HoiiLET.  l?he  body  of  it  is  composed  entirely  of  fur. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  all  this  material  is  fur  and  nothing  else) 

Mr.  HoLLT.  Fur  and  nothing  else  except  the  shellac  that  is  put  into 
it  for  stiffening  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Fur  mixed  with  shellac  or  stiffening  t 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  The  stiffening  is  shellac.  The  fur  body  is  made  com- 
plete and  shellac  put  in  afterwards.  That  gives  it  consistency.  If 
that  was  not  put  in  it  would  be  just  like  a  piece  of  cloth  before  it  is 
stiffened. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  the  hat  body  without  any  trimmings  is. 
made  of  fnr  and  shellac  t 

Mr.  HoLLET.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  And  that  you  would  call  a  hat  body  t 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  an  article  by  itself. 

The  Chaibman.  The  bodies,  as  I  understand  from  Senator  Piatt, 
come  in  now  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  completed  hats  t 

Mr.  HoLLET.  Yes. 

Senator  Platt.  Twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.? 

The  Chaibman.  The  hat  body  comes  in  at  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  HoLLET.  The  complete  hat  body. 

The  Chaibman.  This  hat  body  is  entirely  of  fur  t 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  Wholly  of  fur. 
.  Senator  Platt.  The  far  comes  in  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  the 
body  comes  in  at  the  same  rate,  so  there  is  absolutely  no  protective 
dnty  on  a  hat  body  if  it  comes  in  in  an  unfinished  condition. 

The  Chaibman.  The  hat  body  comes  in  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  the  fnr  of  which  it  is  composed  also  comes  in  at  20  per  cent.  T 

Mr.  HoLLBY.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  the  finished  hat  comes  in  at  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  t 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  Yes. 

32XAB 
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The  GHADEUfAN.  Allowing  you  10  per  cent.,  if  joa  please^  for  finish- 
ing up  a  hat  after  it  comes  in. 

Senator  Platt.  But,  if  you  will  permit  me,  the  satin  in  there  pays 
50  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  trimmings  all  of  them  a  duty  equal 
to  30. 

The  Ohaibman.  Exactly.  What  I  want  these  gentlemen  to  tell  me  is 
what  is  pat  on.    What  is  pat  on  a  hat  body  to  make  it  a  finished  hatf 

Mr.  HoLLET.  The  band  and  the  binding. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  made  oft 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  silk,  the  band  and  bind- 
ing.   It  is  not  absolately  silk. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  may  be  of  other  materials  t 

Mr.  HoLLET.  It  may  be  mixed;  bat  it  is  largely  entirely  of  silk. 

The  Ghaibican.  What  are  these  materials  called  before  they  are  pat 
on  the  hatt 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  We  call  them  bands  and  binding. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  they  are  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  silkt 

Mr.  HoLLBY.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  dnty  apon  those  f 

Mr.  HoiiLEY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  yon. 

Senator  Hawley.  Abont  50  per  cent.  silk. 

Mr.  DUBFEE.  It  is  silk  and  cotton. 

Senator  Platt.  Some  of  them  are  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  silk,  and  I 
anderstand  that  they  vary  according  to  the  particnlar  kind. 

The  Ghaibman.  Bands  and  binding  are  20  per  cent.  What  is  the 
lining  t 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  That  is  silk. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that  is  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  The  sweat  is  leather. 

The  Ghaibman.  All  the  materials,  consisting  of  bands,  binding,  aad 
sweat-leather,  all  pay  a  daty  t 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  They  all  pay  a  daty,  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Everything  in  this  hat  pays  a  duty  except  shellac, 
and  whatever  silk  lining  is  in  it  pays  50  per  cent.  I  take  it 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  The  shellac  is  the  only  thing  in  it  that  does  not  pay  a 
duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gan  you  give  us  the  relative  cost  of  that  part  of 
your  material,  the  inside  lining,  compared  with  the  band  and  bindiogf 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  say  the  inside  lining  would  not  vary  very  macb 
from  the  band  and  binding.  I  should  say  the  satin  in  the  top  would 
not  vary  very  much. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  hat  is  thatt 

Mr.  Adams.  Either,  or  bol^  together! 

The  Ghaibman.  Of  both  or  either! 

Mr.  Adams.  It  must  be  somewhere,  I  should  say,  firom  lOto  12  per 
cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  the  lining  and  band  t 

Mr.  Adams.  The  two  together. 

Senator  Hawley.  And  the  sweat-leather  ! 

Mr.  Adams.  Ko,  I  will  leave  that  out. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  all  the  raw  material  for 
the  trimmings! 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  It  is  about  15  percent. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  was  going  to  say  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  you  mean  to  say  85  per  cent,  is  labor! 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  counting  the  far  or  the  labor. 
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Senator  Platt.  The  qaestion  was  what  proportion  the  materials  oost. 

Mr.  QoiXEY.  I  understood  it  was  in  reference^to  the  trimmings. 

Senator  HiscoOE.  Yes,  that  was  the  question. 

Mr.  Adams.  With  the  sweat  ont  it  woold  be  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  hatt 

Senator  Platt.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  hat  is  labor) 

Mr.  Abahs.  That  must  range  very  nearly  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
cost,  I  should  think. 

Senator  Platt.  Have  you  made  any  careful  estimate  of  that,  Mr. 
Holleyf 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  YeSf  I  have,  from  1847  to  1855,  varying  according  to 
the  grade  of  the  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  From  the  time  yon  take  this  fur  and  put  it  in  that 
hfttt 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  According  to  the  grade  of  the  goods. 

The  Gha£BMAI7.  The  fur  is  20  per  cent  T 

Mr.  HoiXET.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  people  import  your  own  furt 

Mr.  HoLLBY.  Fo. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  imported  t 

Mr.  ETOLUBY.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  buy  it  of  the  importer! 

Mr.  HoLLBY.  Yes;  we  buy  it  of  the  importer. 

Senator  Platt.  But  you  gentlemen  do  not  want  fur  on  the  free  list  t 

Mr.  HoLLBY.  We  did  not  expect  to  say  one  word  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Platt.  There  are  persons  who  want  that. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  There  are  several  industries  near  us  that  are  cutting 
this  fur  off  from  the  skin  and  preparing  it.  Perhaps  there  is  as  much 
far  imported  into  this  country  as  ever. 

Senator  Platt.  What  do  they  do  with  the  skin  after  the  fur  is  cut 
ofif 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  It  is  made  into  glue,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  using  more  than  half  of 
oar  own  fur. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  proportion  of  the  fur  is  ul^ed  in  your  State  t 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  more  than  half  of  it.  I  mean  that  which  is  cut 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  HisooGic.  I  mean  produced. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  From  3  to  5  x>^r  cent,  perhaps ;  I  guess  5  x>er  cent, 
would  cover  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  there  are  12^000  people  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  That  is  the  quotation. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there;  are  there  a 
great  number,  or  is  it  confined  to  a  few  people) 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  There  are  some  twenty  or  more  in  miy  town  of  Dan- 
bury,  and  about  twelve  in  Norwalk.  There  are  perhaps  sixty  estab- 
lishments in  Danbury,  Korwalk,  and  Bethel. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  a  small  industry  as  to  the  capital  invested 
in  its  manufacture f 

Senator  Platt.  Yes;  there  is  no  trust  in  it,  I  believe. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  combination  t 

Mr.  HOLLBY.  We  wish  we  could  make  combinations. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  50  per  cent,  is  a  duty  that  you  should 
tave  in  order  to  enable  you  to  compete  successfully  t 

Mr.  H'OLLEY.  And  also  an  American  valuation. 
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Senator  Platt.  I  meant  to  have  spoken  about  that     They  say  if 
they  could  have  an  American  valuation  they  would  be  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  home  valuation  t 

Mr.  HoLLrET.  American  valuation. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  value  after  it  gets  here. 

Senator  Platt.  You  never  have  thought  of  levying  a  duty  upon  a 
home  valuation,  perhaps. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  thought  of  it  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Platt.  There  are  such  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  that 
it  has  never  been  adopted  in  our  system,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chaibman.  This  gentleman  has  given  the  elements  of  cost  of  a 
hat.  I  should  like  if  you  would  give  me  just  a. general  statement  as  to 
the  relative  cost  of  producing  that  hat  in  Danbury,  for  instance,  as 
■compared  with  any  place  where  such  hats  are  product  abroad. 

Senator  Platt.  Where  is  that  statement  I  put  in  t 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  contained  in  the  statement  you  put  inf 

Senator  Platt.  I  think  so.  It  was  carefully  figured  from  an  invoice, 
and  over  on  the  other  side  a  single  hat  is  taken. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  that  is  all  contained  in  the  statement  you  have 
submitted.  ^ 

Senator  Platt.  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing.  I  want  to  read  this 
extract  from  the  Hatter  with  reference  to  this  increased  importation  of 
stock  of  82,000  dozen  by  four  firms  this  year : 

Putting  the  hats  at  od  average  of  flO  per  dozen,  whioli  woald  be  low,  it  would  make 
a  gross  amount  of  $820,000  purchased  by  four  jobbing  houses.  Allowing  that  these 
goods  are  to  be  delivered  within  three  months,  it  would  require  seven  factories  with 
an  average  production  of  1,000  dozen  per  week  each  to  turn  them  out  in  that  time. 

So  that  that  is  simply  dispensing  with  the  work  in  this  country,  jost 
by  those  four  orders,  of  seven  factories  that  can  produce  1,000  dozen  a 
week.  I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not  think  these  gentlemen  have  pat  their 
claim  high  enough  for  protection.  I  think  they  will  suffer  with  a  50  per 
cent.  duty. 

Senator  HisooCK.  You  say  the  trimmings  for  the  hats  are  15  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  hat  T  I  judge  there  is  not  very  much  difFerenoe 
between  the  trimmings  of  any  two  hats,  whatever  their  value  may  be. 

Mr.  HoLLET.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  use  a  satin  ranging  from  30  cents  to  $1  a  yard,  and 
other  satins  range  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  yard.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  the  relative  cost  of  one  hat  may  be,  bKBcause  one  manllfac^ 
urer  may  trim  a  cheaper  hat  with  a  better  trimming  than  another. 
In  my  statement  I  intended  to  state  about  what  was  the  usual  average. 

Mr.  Peakson.  I  think  I  overstated  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  the  hat  business.  There  are  about  6,000  women  in  addition  to  the 
12M0  men. 

.  The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  the  women  do  this  fine  work  of  trimming 
chiefly  f 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  Entirely. 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  say  that  the  proposition  to  make  a  duty  at 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  finished  and  unfinished  hats  was  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Mills  bill,  and  was  voted  down.  If  you  desire  to 
look  at  the  discussion  on  the  subject  a  reference  to  the  GongressioDal 
Record  will  show  what  was  said  there  by  Mr.  Lehlbach,  of  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Would  this  help  you  any :  Below  a  certain  value 
put  a  specific  duty,  and  above  that  value  another  specific  duty  t 

Senator  Platt.  We  talked  about  tiiat  this  morning,  bat  not  having 
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time  to  look  it  over  fally  the  gentlemen  were  not  prepared  at  the  mo- 
ment to  think  that  a  description  could  be  made  on  which  a  specific  duty 
coald  be  based^  but  perhaps  upon  farther  thoaght  and  consultation 
they  might  arrive  at  it. 

Senator  HisoocK.  On  the  same  line,  so  far  as  these  foreign  hat 
bodies  are  concerned  that  come  here,  is  there  avery  large  difference  in 
their  valuation,  or  are  they  close  to  each  other,  or  do  they  merge  into 
each  other  t 

Mr.  Kaymond.  N"o,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgook.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter^  draw  the  linet 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes ;  because  the  hats  are  sold  finished  sometimes  from 
$10  np  to  $36  and  $40  a  dozen,  and  they  grade  up  the  bodies  in  the 
same  way.    Mostly  the  hats  are  graded  in  this  way,  about  $3  on  a  grade. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  would  be  difficult  to  preveut  their  valuing  the 
higher  grades  in  M>  the  lower  grades  t 

Senator  Platt.  It  would  be  difficult  at  the  custom-house  to  tell  to 
what  grade  they  belong. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  at  the  custom-house 
to  which  grade  they  belong. 

The  Chaibman.  I  guess  your  safest  way  would  be  to  have  an  ad  va- 
lorem rate  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Platt.  I  will  talk  with  these  gentlemen  and  see  what  they 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  are  two  kinds  of  manufacturers — manufacturers 
in  the  rough  and  finishers.  Those  who  manufacture  in  the  rough  sell 
their  product  to  tjie  finishers.  They  are  separate  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness. There  are  several  finishers  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  !N'brwalk,  and, 
I  think,  several  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  make  what  you  call  hat  bodies) 

Senator  Platt.  They  would  be  called  hat  finishers. 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  dividing  line, 
because  there  are  two  classes  of  manufacturers,  one  simply  to  ipake 
the  bodies  and  sell  those  bodies,  and  then  another  set  of  men  who  put 
them  on  an  iron  and  polish  them  and  then  put  on  the  trimmings. 

Senator  Hisgogk  (to  Mr.  Pearson).  Whom  do  you  represent  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  represent  the  journeymen  hatters  of  South  Norwalk, 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  that  an  association  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  As  what  is  it  known  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  The  International  Finishers*  Association  and  Inter* 
national  Hat-Makers'  Association.  ^ 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  your  official  position  with  either  of  those 
orjp^anizations  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  None  whatever.  I  was  just  apxK>inted  to  come  here 
and  represent  them. 
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Senator  Platt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  introduce  the  official  rep- 
resentatives of  two  trade  onions  called  the  International  Far  Bat 
Itf  akers'  Association  and  the  International  For  Hat  Finishers'  Associa- 
tion, each  of  which  has  a  membership  of  aboat  four  thousand.  These 
associations  claim  to  be  among  the  oldest  trade  unions  in  the  United 
States. 

STATEMEHT  OF  BOBEBT  PEAB80V. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  We  appear  in  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  committee^  and  represent  the  laboring  element. 
We  request  that  you  increase  the  duty  upon  fur  hats  in  all  stages  of 
manufacture  from  30  to  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  as  much  more  as  joa 
can  give  cis.  We  ind  the  present  duty  is  not  a  sufficient  protecticm. 
The  fur-hat  manufacturing  industry  is  not  protected,  while  the  wool- 
hat  industry  is  protected. 

We  also  respectfully  request  that  fur  hats  shall  be  enumerated.  They 
are  not  now  mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Although  the  industry  is  very 
important  indeed,  and  ninety -nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  wearfnr 
hats,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  schedule  does  not  mention  them. 

Senator  Platt.  They  come  under  the  designation  of  hats  ^^of  other 
materials." 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  consequence  of  the  non-dassiflcation  is  that  hats 
come  in  partially  manufactured  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Albeigh.  Twenty  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Twenty  per  cent,  not  fhlly  finished.  That  rate  has 
been  sustained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Axbrigh.  Finished  hats  come  in  at  30  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  When  they  come  in  partially  manufACtored  do 
they  come  in  at  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  mAnufiMstured  article,  or 
20  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  fur  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Twenty  per  cent,  right  straight  through. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  in  at  20  percent,  ad  valorem  upon  what- 
ever is  in  them ;  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  imported. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  Is  the  duty  20  per  cent  <m  the  labor  or  simply  od 
thefurf 

Mr.  Pearson.  On  everything. 

602 
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Senatx)r  Hisoook.  Sapposing  we  specify  far  hats.  Is  there  any  dan- 
ger of  this  material  coming  in  and  being  called  by  some  other  name  f 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Ko  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Audbioh.  Suppose  they  call  them  something  else  besides  far 
hats. 

Mr.  Peabson.  We  want  them  called  farhat  bodies. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Sappose  when  the  hats  are  imported  they  are 
called  another  name  t 

Mr.  Pkabson.  That  is  an  utter  impossibility.  There  are  only  two 
articles'  protected^  wool  and  far;  and  there  is  a  higher  protective  duty 
on  wool  than  there  is  on  far. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  nothing  else  in  the  hatst 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Nothing  whatever  bat  far. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  wool  in  it  whatever) 

Mr.  Peak  SON.  None  whatever. 

Senator  HiscooK.  You  can  not  mix  it  with  wool  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  It  is  possible^  bat  it  is  not  generally  done.  They  used 
to  make  hats  of  wool  and  far  in  England. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  no  linen  or  j  ate  mixed  with  itf 

Mr.  Peabson.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  Ghaibhan.  I  wish  yoa  would  tell  us  how  many  kinds  of  fur  are 
'  used  in  this  manufacture ;  the  fur  of  what  animals. 

Mr.  Peabson.  The  rabbit  and  the  hare  are  the  principal  animals : 
we  also  use  the  fur  of  the  musk-rat  and  beaver.  I  suppose  the  principal 
fur  is  the  rabbit  fur.  Beaver  being  very  expensive,  is  not  so  exten- 
sively used. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  many  workmen  are  employed  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  There  are  8,000  men  in  our  business.  We  represent 
8,000  men.  There  is  another  branch  of  the  business,  called  forming, 
where  2,000  more  men  are  employed,  and  then  there  are  2,000  employ^ 
in  still  another  branch.  Then  there  are  about  6,000  women  j  making 
18,000  that  we  know  of. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Where  are  they  located  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  In  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Oonnecticut  princi- 
pally, and  also  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  State. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  they  make  women's  hats  as  well  as  men's 
hatst 

Mr.  Peabson.  Oh  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Fur  hats  for  men,  women,  or  children's  usef 

Mr.  Peabson.  That  ought  to  embrace  it  all.  If  you  put  in  the  words 
^'  fur  hats  in  any  stage  of  manu&cture  "  that  ought  to  cover  the  ground. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  say  ^^  hats  manufactured  from  the  for 
of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  eokj  other  land  or  water  animal,  for  the  use  of 
men,  women,  or  children,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured." 

Mr.  Peabson.  That  would  cover  it. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  importations  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir ;  since  I  was  here  last  week  one  of  our  large 
importers  has  imported  as  his  first  installment  760  dozen  fur  hats. 

.The  Ohaibman.  Where  are  they  made  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  They  are  made  in  England. 

The  CHAnusiAN.  Are  they  full-made  hats  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir ;  fiill-made  hate,  complete. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  not  Dunlap  &  Oa  and  the  other  great  hatters 
in  New  York  import  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  No  ;  they  manufacture  more  extensively  than  they 
import.    They  import  very  few  hats. 
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The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir ;  very  largely.  They  are  the  largest  man&ct- 
urers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chaieman.  Where  do  they  do  their  work ;  in  New  Tort  City  I 

Mr.  Pearson.  No  ;  in  Brooklyn,  on  Nostrand  avenue.' 

Mr.  Foley.  The  foreign  hats  are  mostly  sold  to  the  representatives 
of  the  jobbers  that  have  come  into  our  market;  they  sell  direct 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  direct  to  the  importer  or  to  the  man 
that  sells  again  f 

Mr.  Foley.  To  the  American  jobber,  and  also  sometimes  the  manu- 
facturer will  import  what  we  term  hats  in  the  rough,  or  hats  partially 
manufactured.    It  is  done  both  ways. 
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Hats  were  imported  iu  the  rough  in  Philadelphia  to  such  an  extent 
that  the.  trade  gave  notice  that  they  would  not  finish  them  any  more. 
We  had,  I  think,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  dozen  finished. 
The  journeymen  finished  them  up  and  gave  notice  that  they  would  fin- 
ish no  more.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  hat  after  the  fur  is  blown  it  is 
then  formed  on  the  former  by  a  cone  and  fan.  The  fto  draws  it  down 
on  a  revolving  cone  which  gives  the  shape  to  the  hat.  It  is  then  worked 
by  hand  by  the  maker.  After  it  is  shaped  it  is  stiffened.  When  it  is 
brought  in  in  that  rough  state  it  deprives  the  makers  of  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  woirk,  but  it  gives  work  to  the  finishers.  The  finish- 
ers, the  trimmers,  and  the  curlers  Qnish  it.  Then  again  there  are  im- 
ported from  England  hats  in  a  finished  state,  partially  trimmed,  all 
ready  to  round  and  curl.  The  hat  is  actually  finished  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  curling  is  not  done  and  probably  the  binding  and  band  are 
not  on.  The  manufacturers  here  wish  to  insert  their  own  trimming  on 
the  inside  of  each  hat  with  their  monogram.  When  it  comes  in  in  that 
condition  it  only  pays  20  per  cent. 

The  Chateman.  It  is  all  completed  except  the  lining  f 

Mr.  Jones.  The  hat  is  not  completed  under  the  customs  law,  as  I 
understand  it.  unless  everything  is  on  it ;  and  so  they  leave  off  the 
baud  and  the  binding ;  that  is  all  that  is  done. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  they  save  10  per  cent,  by  thatf 

Mr.  Jones.  They  save  10  per  cent,  by  that. 

The  Chaibhan.  Under  the  existing  law  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  existing  law  ;  and  then  the  duty  on  trimmings 
here  is  greater  than  20  per  cent,  I  understand.  The  trimmings  are  all 
cut  and  tacked  in,  and  in  that  state  the  hat  is  really  finished. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  only  requires  a  few  women  to  do  the  work! 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  valuation  is 
lower. 

Senator  Platt.  The  committee  can  see  that  the  protection  to  tfae 
American  industry  is  really  less  than  10  per  cent,  under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands.  The  hatters  have  got  along  heretofore  because  they  con- 
trolled the  styles  so  fully  in  this  country ;  but  now  their  styles  are  being 
sent  abroad  and  copied  there,  and  the  foreign-made  hats  are  coining  in 
with  really  not  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  for  protec- 
tion. The  trimmings  pay  more ;  some  of  them  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 
I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  have  been  any  petitions  filed  here  1 

Mr.  Peabson.  We  asked  an  increase  of  duty  from  30  to  60  per  oeni? 
and  our  petition  was  draughted  by  Mr.  Lehlbach,  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
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reBeDtatives,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Mills  bill^  and  was  rcg'ected  by  a 
vote  of  84  to  72. 

Senator  Platt.  Who  signed  that  petition  t 

Mr.  FkABSON.  It  had  aboat  4,000  signatures. 

Senator  Platt.  Who  were  the  signers) 

Mr.  Peasson.  Journeymen  hatters,  trimmers,  etc. }  all  that  work  at 
the  tnule  and  depend  upon  it  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  also  to  the  Senate* 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  have  some  of  them  here. 

Mr.  Foley.  There  was  also  a  petition  sent  to  the  House  to  have  the 
duty  replaoed  on  fur.    The  Mills  bill  has  taken  it  off. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  hatters'  fur  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  believe  they  granted  that. 

Senator  Platt.  If  I  understand  these  gentlemen,  they  do  not  want 
anybody  else  injured  that  they  may  live. 

Mr.  Peabson.  That  is  correct.  We  want  to  see  every  industry  pros- 
per ;  but  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  live. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  If  we  increase  the  duty  on  this  material  we  will 
practically  be  benefiting  the  manufacturers  of  the  fur ;  because  if  you 
can  not  make  hats  here  there  is  no  use  of  their  manufacturing  the  fur. 

Mr.  Foley.  It  is  protection  all  around. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  They  can  not  manufiebcture  and  send  their  hats 
back  to  England. 

Mr.  Foley.  There  are  only  about  six  furriers  in  the  country,  and  they 
sell  their  fur  principally  to  the  best  manufacturers  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  the  proposed  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  hats  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  No,  sir ;  not  a  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Simply  because  the  hats  will  be  manufactured  in  this 
country^  whereas  they  are  now  manufactured  on  the  other  side.  It 
will  increase  our  period  of  labor  one  month  a  year.  As  it  is,  we  only 
labor,  perhaps,  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  If  the  importation  of 
hats  is  stopped,  we  shall  have  a  month's  work  more  every  year. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  the  importation  is  increased — as  is  likely 
under  the  low  rate  of  du^ — then  your  work  will  be  gone  altogether! 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  simply  have  to  walk  the  street. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  are  making  a  plea  against 
the  destruction  of  the  industry) 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir ;  exactly. 

The  Chaibman.  In  this  country  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes«  sir;'  the  work  is  being  done  on  the  other  side 
instead  of  our  doing  it  here. 

Mr.  Foley.  And  there  is  no  prosx>ect  of  hats  being  sold  to  the  con- 
snmior  for  any  lower  price.  Most  of  the  hats  are  sold  through  middle- 
men. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  fur  trade  is  con- 
trolled in  England  by  a  tew  people. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir ;  the  fur  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
people  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Lamson  controls  it  principally  in  London ; 
he  has  representatives  in  the  city  of  Leipsic,  Germany.  Those  are  the 
two  fur  centers  of  the  world,  Leipsic,  Germany,  and  Loudon,  England. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  we 'should  make  no  change  in  the  rate  of 
iaty ;  the  rate  of  duty  being  now  20  per  cent,  upon  all  hats  not  abso- 
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lately  flnished^  as  I  anderstandy  and  30  per  cent,  upon  the  abaolately 
flnished  hats.  Yoa  think  under  that  rate  of  daty  and  under  existing 
conditions  you  can  not  control  the  market  in  eaiy  sense;  that  is,  yoa 
can  not  make  hats  here  in  competition  with  hats  made  abroad  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  W^  can  not. 

Tiie  Ohaibman.  Suppose  no  change  is  made  and  the  entire  hat  indos- 
try  is  given  to  other  countries.  Who  will  be  benefited  t  What  is  your 
idea  about  that  f 

'  Mr.  Peabson.  The  effect  would  be  disastrous.    We  should  have  then 
to  walk  the  streets  or  go  into  some  other  occupation  or  trade. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  like  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  We 
have  two  parties  selling  a  certain  hat.  A  hat  is  manufactured  say  at 
#30  a  dozen.  One  party  goes  to  the  Jobber  and  middle-man  and  says 
^<  you  can  have  this  hat  for  $30."  The  other  party^  representing  the 
English  or  foreign  manufacturer,  comes  in  with  the  same  hat,  on  the 
same  day,  to  the  jobber  or  middle-man,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  duty 
he  is  able  to  sell  that  hat  for  $5.14  a  dozen  cheaper  than  the  manufact- 
urer here.  He  can  sell  the  same  hat  say  for  $25.  The  jobber  bnys 
one  hat  say  for  $30  and  the  other  for  $25 ;  but  he  sells  both  hats  to  the 
retailer  for  the  same  price,  as  they  are  the  same  grade ;  and  the  same 
price  will  be  charged  by  the  retailer  to  the  persons  who  buy  the  hats  to 
wear.  Consequently  the  middle-man  gets  all  the  benefit.  Hats  are 
sold  according  to  grade.  It  takes  a  very  good  judge  to  distinguish 
the  grades.  When  a  man  goes  into  a  retail  store  to  buy  a  hat  he  does 
not  know  exactly  what  he  is  buying.  A  retailer  <^n  charge  50  cents 
more  for  a  coarse  hat  than  it  is  really  worth  and  can  tell  the  castomer 
it  is  a  very  fine  hat  Generally  speaking  the  jobber  is  a  man  who  is 
detrimental  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  consumer  too.  He  is  the 
man  that  gets  the  benefit. 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee  a  petition 
addressed  to  me  and  which  is  signed,  I  think,  by  all  the  hatters  in 
Bethel  Ooanty. 

Mr.  Foley.  We  wish  to  impress  on  the  committee  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  this  matter  to  the  industry  we  represent.  Unless  we  can 
have  relief  our  industry  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Lbioh.  I  represent  the  hatters  of  Bethel,  and  the  matter  is 
equally  important  to  us. 


MANUFACTURED  CLOTHING. 


Iotas  of  a  hearing  of  Mr.  WULIAK  J.  MACK,  chairman  of  the  exeentive 
oominittee  of  the  Merohant  Tailors'  Vational  Exchange  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  following  members  of  the  eommittee :  WTTJJAK  C. 
BASSEHHOBST,  X  7.  MOOREBBIHK,  and  L.  A.  GHI8ELLI,  aocom. 
paniad  by  Hon.  0HAELB8  H.  OB08VBV0B,  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  August  9, 1888. 


SrATEMEHT  OF  HOH.  CEABLES  H.  GBOSVEHOB,  M.  C. 

Mr.  Gbosyenob.  The  gentlemen  with  me  appear  here  respecting  the 
tariff  on  manaflEtctared  clothing.  They  are  merchant  tailors  working 
on  flue  clothing.  I  will  state  briefly  what  is  wanted  and  Mr.  Mack  will 
add  to  what  I.  say. 

The  Merchant  Tailors'  National  Exchange  complains  of  the  results 
of  sections  362,  366,  and  367  of  the  law  of  Jaly  4, 1»83. 

Senator  Hisgog£.  I  wish  yon  wonld  read  the  sections  of  which  yon 
complain. 

Mr.  GbosvbNob.  I  will  do  so.    The  sections  are  as  follows: 

362.  Woolen  cloths,  woolen  shawls,  and  all  mannfactares  of  wool  of  every  desorip- 
tion,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  speoiiUly  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound  and 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above  eighty  cents  per  pound,  thirty* 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

366.  Clothine,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  not  specifio- 
aUy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  balmoral  skirts,  and  skirting,  and 
goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes,  composed  whoUy  or  in  part  of 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufact- 
ured wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  except  knit  goods, 
forty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

367.  Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies^ 
and  children's  apparel  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  us^  for  like  purposes, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  man- 
ufacturer (except  knit  goods),  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

These  are  sections  against  which  the  merchant  tailors  complain. 
They  pat  their  complaint  upon  the  grounds  set  oat  in  a  little  statement 
I  have  here.  The  cost  of  the  cloth  that  enters  into  a  snit  of  clothes, 
3  yards  at  $3  a  yard,  in  London,  is  $9 ;  6  ponnds  at  35  cents  dnty,  $2«10, 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  $3.60 ;  making  the  cost  of  the  goods  here, 
$14.70.  The  cost  of  the  trimming  under  Sie  same  tariff  amounts  to 
$6.60,  or  $21.30  for  the  material  out  of  which  the  suit  of  clothes  is  to  be 
made. 

Now  the  suit  made  up  costs  originally  $9  and  the  trimmings  $4. 
Then  take  the  average  British  price  for  that  sort  of  work  and  you  have 
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$6  for  the  making ;  a  total  of  tlO.  Then  9  ponnds  of  the  sait  at  40  cents, 
$3.60,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  $5.65,  making  the  total  coBt  $27^ 
which  is  only  $5.95  more  than  the  material  costs  the  merchant  tailor  in 
this  country ;  while  his  labor  costs  him  $15  in  making  that  suit.  There 
is  a  difterence  of  $9,  and  that  is  putting  it  at  as  low  a  flgore  as  it  can 
be  put.  ^ 

The  result  of  all  this  is — and  that  is  all  I  care  to  come  to— that  the 
British  manufacturer  can  take  the  same  goods  over  there,  put  his  $6 
labor  on  them  and  send  them  over  here  and  outsell  our  men  by  about 
$7.  That  is  just  what  is  breaking  down  an  industry  in  which  300,000 
people  are  engaged  in  this  count^.  I  was  told  the  other  day  when  I 
was  in  Chicago  that  one  steamer  brought  to  this  country  a  thQusand 
suits  of  clothes  made  to  measure  in  London.  If  we  are  aiming  at  pro- 
tection, now.  it  seems  to  me,  here  is  a  petty  good  place  to  strike.  Of 
course  I  dia  not  make  the  figures  upon  that  subject.  The  discrimi- 
nation is  worked  out  in  the  putting  of  one  price  upon  a  suit  of  ready- 
made  clothes  and  another  price  upon  the  articles  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  clothes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  do  not  see  what  the  merchant  tailors  have  to  say 
against  the  section  which  you  have  read  in  regard  to  woolen  shawls  and 
all  manufactured  goods  of  every  description  (section  362),  because  that 
simply  covers  the  fabrics  when  they  leave  the  loom. 

Mr.  Magk.  We  are  not  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  I  want  to  submit  a  report  made  by  the  committee 
of  this  body  in  regard  to  a  visit  to  Washington  and  an  effort  made  to 
have  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  together  with  the  result  of  that  effort.  The  report 
also  contains  other  matters  which  I  desire  to  have  in  your  record. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

Yoar  committee  begs  leave  io  submit  the  foUowing  report : 

After  arriving  at  Washington,  we  were  met  by  the  members  of  the  Washington  Ex 
change,  who  escorted  us  to  onr  hotel.  In  the  evening  we  caUed  on  a  gentleman  who 
gave  OS  a  ^ood  deal  of  information  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  onr  memoriaL  The 
next  morning,  Tuesday,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  were  in  session  at  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  Capitol. 
The  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  was  requested  to^rrant  us  a  near- 
ing,  and  in  response  to  onr  request  informed  your  committee  that  any  individosl 
member  of  that  committee  would  hear  our  grievances,  but  he  could  not  allow  us  to 
visit  his  committee  as  a  committee,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  they  (the  mi^^rit^ 
of  that  committee)  knew  exactly  what  we  wanted  before  we  asked  for  it.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  your  committee  that,  from  another  remark  made,  we  would  receive  no  satis- 
faction, for  he  said :  *'  Now,  ^f  you  gentlemen  were  to  come  here  to  reduce  the  tariif 
we  might  give  your  committee  a  hearing." 

As  it  has  always  been  customary  £rom  time  to  time,  when  the  tariff  laws  wen  be- 
ing revised  by  the  preceding  houses  of  Congress,  to  request  manufacturers  and  work- 
ingmen  to  give  their  views  as  to  how  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  and  they  protected 
from  the  encroachments  of  foreign  wares,  and  the  committee  (Ways  and  Means)  weald 
act  accordingly ;  for  without  their  aid  the  members  of  that  committee  can  not  ac£ 
intelligently,  or  form  any  honest  deductions  as  to  the  needs  of  the  country's  indnstries. 
Evidently  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  from  their  actions,  think 
that  no  industry  or  organized  labor  have  rights  which  they  are  bound  to  respect 
Knowing  that  it  has  always  been  chstomary  to  have  hearings,  and  not  being gnuated 
one,  your  committee  withdrew  and  prepared  the  foUowingpetition,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  the  honorable  William  £.  Mason,  of  IIU- 

nois,  on  February ,  18^,  and  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  honorsble 

Charles  B.  Farwell,  also  of  Illinois. 

PETITION. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreeeniaUvee  of  the  United  SUOet  in  Cangreee  ouemM: 

The  undersigned  delegates,  representing  the  Merohant  Tailors'  National  Exohsoge 
of  the  United  States,  the  business  of  the  members  of  whloh  exchange  is  the  msoQ- 
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fisMstciTe  of  fine  oastom  work  to  order,  having  waited  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  and  solicited  the  privilege  of  laying  before  the  niem|>6r8 
of  said  committee  facto  illustrating  the  discriminating  injostice  of  the  present  tarifif 
law  against  the  business  of  merchant  tailoring,  and  having  been  refused  the  privilege 
of  a  hearing  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  beg  leave  to  lay 
their  petition  before  your  honorable  bodies. 

The  object  of  our  visit  to  the  Capitol  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  the  fact  that  under  the  dxisting  tarifif  we  are  required  to  pay 
heavier  rates  of  duty  on  the  material  for  garments  than  are  demanded  upon  fitiisned 
garments  of  the  same  material  imported  from  other  countries,  while  the  rates  of  labor 
paid  for  the  manufacture  of  custom  clothing  in  this  country  is  never  less  than  200  per 
cent,  above  the  wages  paid  for  like  work  in  England  or  on  the  continent. 

We  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  bodies  the  fact  that  with 
this  difference  in  the  wages  of  home  and  foreign  labor,  and  the  discrimination  of  the 
tariff  affainst  domestic  producers  of  fine  clothes,  including^  alike  the  ^lerchant  and 
his  employes,  leading  houses  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  maintain  establishmento  in 
foreign  countries,  while  foreign  houses  maintain  cori>s  of  solicitors  whose  advertise- 
mentft,  soliciting  anstom,  are  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  advertising  mediums  of 
our  leading  cities,  or  circulated  by  circular  letters  through  the  post-offices. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  on  oehalf  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  National  Exchange, 
petition  your  honorable  bodies  to  do  the  many  thousands  of  American  citizens  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  this  country  the  simple  justice  to  increase 
the  rates  of  duty  in  harmony  with  the  increased  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  clothing,  as  well  as  a  compensation  in  the  rates  of  duties  for  the  difiference 
existing  in  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  same  work  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

»  William  Milligan, 

Sx^Fte^ident  Merchant  Tailors'  National  Exchange, 

John  Patterson, 

Netv  York  Exchange, 
C.  W.  Mathews, 

Chicago  Exehatige, 
Robert  Stewart, 

Philadelphia  Exchange, 
•  George  T.  Keen, 

Washington  Exchange, 

C.  C.  F.  ElCHLER, 

Baltimore  Exchange, 
Delegates  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  National  Exchange  of  the  United  States, 

WAfiHiNGTON,  February  8.  1888. 

Your  committee  thought  it  best  to  withhold  their  report  until  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  prepared  their  bill  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  they  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

The  present  duty  on  ready-made  clothing,  etc.,  is  40  cents  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Blr.  R.  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas,  is  45 per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Samuel  Randall,  of  rennsylvania,  is  45  cents  a  pound, 
and  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Randall  bill  is  12  per  cent,  more  than  the  present 
existing  tarifi*.  To  better  illustrate  the  difiference  in  the  tariff  bills,  say,  a  coat  com- 
ing from  England  to  America,  and  valued  at  flO  in  our  money,  and  weighs  4  pounds, 
will  cost  under  the  different  bills : 

Mills  bUl : 

Value $10.00 

45  per  cent,  ad  valorem 4. 5P 

14.50 
Present  duty : 

Value , lO-OO 

4  pounds,  at  40  cents 1.60 

35  per  cent,  ad  valorem 3.50 

15. 10 
Randall  bill : 

Value 10.00 

4  pounds,  at  45  cents 1,80 

45 per  cent,  ad  valorem • 4.50 

16.30 
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All  the  bills  are  inadequate  to  meet  onr  wants,  none  of  them  protect  as  as 
should  be  protected.  The  National  Exchange  should  create  a  bill  and  have  Congieas 
frame  it  in  the  customs  laws,  and  persist  until  Congress  enacts  one  that  will  protect 
us  from  the  influx  of  foreign-made  garments.  Your  committee  would  sagf^eMi  that 
each  subordinate  exchange  adopt  resolutions  calling  on  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Mills  bill  of  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  45 
per  cent.  The  subordinate  exchange  can  readily  see  that  even  this  amonnt  woald 
not  be  suflScient  to  meet  the  requirements  to  protect  our  industry.  They  coald  also 
get  their  workingmen  to  sign  the  same  petition,  and  if  their  Representatives  £atl  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  protect  them,  to  seek  other  men  who  will  protect  their 
interests,  and  not  stop  until  the  required  relief  is  gained;  and  should  any  of  the  sobor- 
dinate  exchanges  send  petitions  or  memorials  to  Congress  or  their  delegates^  and  if 
they  will  noti^  the  Washington  Exchange  they  have  been  sent,  and  to  whom,  tbe 
Washington  Exchange  will  inform  them  if  they  have  been  presented  to  Congieas, 
and  on  what  date,  so  as  to  keep  the  subordinate  exchanges  posted  on  what  is 
going  on. 

Your  committee  would  also  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  statistiGS  of  the 
amonnt  of  duties  collected  on  ready-made  clothing: 

1860 

1870 154,163 

1880 , 615,054 

1886 793,698 

1887 : 77;J,S40 

■DttHes  ooUecfted  an  ready-mads  elotMng,  1886  and  1887. 


From  Germany $8S0,473 

England >. 847,934 

France 236,934 

Other  countries 61,500 

Total 1,606,829 


From  Oermany 9MQ,; 

England 423 

Fruioe 183.80 

Other  oountriee 98,037 

Total 1,624,311 


Your  committee  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  figtots,  as  were  received  fiom 
the  consuls  of  Europe,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  tra^e  gnuds  of  Europe  and  Uie 
pay  of  tailors,  by  the  Washington  Exchange  to  the  State  Department  of  tne  United 
States. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  the  week,  and  in  the  minority  of  cases  the  working  hours  are  72 
hours  per  week,  instead  of  60,  as  in  this  country,  and  some  in  response  say  they  work 
14  and  16  hours  per  day,  so  you  can  easily  see  that  with  tbe  low  duty  on  ready-made 
clothing  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  as  is  paid  on  the  continent  against  the  high  rate 
of  wages  we  are  paying  our  workmen,  the  discrimination  is  unjust  to  onr  woilcing- 
men.  We  are  in  favor  of  paying  them  good  wages,  and  we  would  like  to  see  that  the 
duty  on  ready-made  clothing  be  made,  as  before  stated,  75  per  cent,  aft  valorem. 

In  some  cases  you  will  find  that  the  rat-e  of  pay  is  in  favor  of  our  workingmen  over 
500  per  cent. — that  is,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Kussia,  over  400  per  cent. ;  Austria  and 
Spain,  over  300  per  cent. ;  Holland  and  France,  300  per  cent. ;  Denmark  and  Belgium, 
250  per  cent. ;  Switzerland,  125  per  cent. ;  England  over  100  per  cent.  The  average 
would  reach  very  nearly  300  per  cent,  less  wages  in  Europe  than  we  pay  our  work- 
men, so  you  can  see  the  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  foreign  workman,  and 
it  will  be  more  so  if  the  Mills  bill  passes  the  present  Congress. 
.  The  following  rates  of  wa^es  seriously  affect  your  workingmen,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  the  craft  to  call  their  attention  to  that  fact.  It  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  as  well  as  it  affects  us. 

Average  of  weekly  wages  paid  to  tailors  on  the  eonUnent  of  Europe, 


Italy p.  70 

Germany 3.41 

Russia 3.42 

Austria 4.03 

Spain 4.05 

HoUand 5.00 


France $5.  OS 

Denmark ,   5,56 

Belgium 5.58 

Switzerland 6. 36 

England 7. 40 

United  States 15.00' 


Now,  with  these  facts  before  you,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  furnishing-goods 
houses  are  having  manufactured  in  Europe  leady-made  clothes,  dolmans,  chudjrem'B 
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jackets,  etc.,  and  hayinff  them  bronffht  here  to  compete  with  oar  workmen,  is  it  fair 
and  Just  that  they  shomd  do  so  f  In  a  sieat  many  oasee  they  have  factories  on  the 
other  side  (in  Europe) ;  they  own  the  uotories,  buy  the  goods,  pay  the  workmen, 
•wear  to  the  invoices,  and  consign  them  to  their  houses  in  this  country.  What  pre- 
vents them  to  gwear  falsely,  which  some  must  do,  and  as  your  committee  believe 
they  do  t 

STAXBHEST  07  WIUIAK  J.  KACK. 


The  Ghaibman.  Yoa  have  heard  the  statement  of  General  Orosvenor. 
We  shoald  now  be  glad  to  hear  what  yoa  have  to  add. 

Mr.  Maok.  We  ask  no  higher  rate  qt  lower  rate,  bat  an  eqaalization. 
Now  there  is  a  dicrimination  against  as. 

Senator  HiscoOk.  What  do  yoa  think  will  make  yon  rightf 

Mr.  Maok.  An  advance  in  the  tariff.  ^ 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  advance  f 

Mr.  Mack.  Instead  of  45  per  cent.,  as  now  proiK>sed,  I  believe,  by  the 
Mills  bill,  we  need  an  advance  to  75.  That  woald  give  as  a  fair  show 
tbr  a  living  and  woald  give  oar  workmen  a  chance  to  live ;  possibly  65 
per  cent.  Si  valorem. 

Senator  Hisgooe:.  What  does  the  present  law  give  yoa  t 

Mr.  Mack.  I  have  not  the  details  here. 

The  Ghaibman.  Forty  cents  a  poand  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
added. 

Mr.  Maoe.  The  present  law  does  not  consider  the  labor  at  all. 

The  Ghaisman.  Yoar  compatation  is  npon  a  yard  of  cloth.  How 
mach  does  a  yard  of  the  cloth,  apon  which  yoa  have  made  yoar  calcala- 
tion,  weigh  f 

Mr.  Maok.  It  varies. 

Mr.  Bassenhobbt.  Winter  goods  are  more  costly  than  snmmer 
goods. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  woald  be  the  weight  of  a  yard  of  broadcloth 
worth  aboat  $3 1 

Mr.  Maok.  It  varies. 

Mr.  Bassbnhobst.  It  might  weigh  16  oances  and  it  might  weigh  fh)m 
22  to  24  oances. 

Mr.  Mack.  It  varies  very  mach.  It  is  impossible  for  as  to  pay  the 
duties  we  are  paying  on  the  mannfactared  woolens  and  also  the  rate  of 
wages  to  oar  workmen,  and  compete  with  the  labor  that  is  pat  on  the 
ready-made  garments  that  come  in  here  from  London. 

Mr.  Obosvenob.  How  does  this  valuation  work  oatt  Do  yoa  think 
it  is  fair  t  Is  as  fall  a  valaation  pat  on  clot)iing  in  saits  ready-made  as 
it  is  on  the  goods! 

Mr.  Maok.  Kot  at  all. 

Mr.  Bassenhobbt.  Oar  impression  is  that  one-half  of  the  goods  are 
smuggled  into  this  country  and  no  dnly  paid  at  all. 

Mr.  Gbosvbnob.  Yoa  refer  to  their  bringing  salts  of  clothing  in  with 
themt 

Mr.  Mack.  Ko,  sir;  not  that. 

Mr.  Bassenhobbt.  I  know  an  instance  where  a  iriend  of  mine  goes 
to  Enrojie  and  has  another  friend,  who  has  his  measure  in  Europe,  with 
Pool,  of  London,  for  instance.  He  says  to  him,  ^^I  want  so  many  suits 
of  clothes.  You  buy  them  for  me  in  London,  and  when  yoa  get  to  the 
CQstom-hoase  yoa  palm  them  off  as  your  own  goods  for  personal  wear." 
Those  clothes  cost  $500  on  the  other  side  and  coald  not  be  made  on  this 
side  for  $1,000.  Who  is  injured  there)  The  merchant  that  made  the 
man's  clothing  previous  to  this  and  has  now  lost  his  patronage.  The 
^ing  is  growing  worse  firom  year  to  year. 
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Senator  Hisgooil  That  is  a  matter  of  administration  of  the  coBtom- 
house. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes;  we  have  a  memorial  now  being  prepared  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  that  respect.  That  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Gbosyengb.  Do  you  get  a  fair  valuation  upon  goods  that  enter 
into  a  suit  of  clothes ;  in  other  words,  if  you  are  importing  a  bolt  of 
goods  would  you  not  pay  a  higher  valuation  upon  it  than  would  be  pot 
upon  it  if  it  were  in  a  reieuiy-made  suit  1 

Mr.  Mack.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  iOhaibmak.  Under  the  secpnd  section  read  by  General  Orosveoor, 
of  clothing  ready-made  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  there 
were  imported  777,000  pounds  at  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  57.81  per 
cent.,  which  is  the  present  ad  valorem  on  that  class  of  goods,  ^o  w,  ander 
the  last  clause  read  by  General  Grosvenor,  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  etc., 
there  were  476,000  pounds  imported  at  67  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  so  that 
you  have  upon  the  last  class  very  nearly  the  ad  valorem  that  yoa  ask, 
and  you  have  it  in  a  partially  specific  form,  so  as  to  avoid  these  under- 
valuations. If  the  duty  remains  on  woolen  cloth  as  it  is  in  the  existing 
law,  you  have  pretty  nearly  what  you  ask  in  the  way  of  ad  valorem 
now. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  The  present  law  gives  them  all  they  ask. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  they  want  75  per  cent 
under  the  rate  given  in  the  Mills  bill  upon  cloth.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  is  what  is  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  a  higher 
rate  on  clothing. 

Mr.  Mack.  If  we  are  to  pay  45  per  cent,  on  cloth,  we  want  a  duty  of 
75  per  cent,  on  clothing. 

Senator  HiscocK.  That  is  pretty  near  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Gbostenob.  All  these  men  use  imported  goods  more  or  less. 
They  use  imported  goods  almost  entirely ;  one  of  them  entirely. 

Mr.  Mack.  All  flret^class  tailors  do  nowadays. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  all  first-class  tailors  use  the  imported  goods  en- 
tirely! 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibm AN.  Why  do  they  do  that  1 

Mr.  Mack.  They  are  considered  better  quality.  You  can  not  get  the 
same  quality  in  this  country. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  you  gentlemen  want  is  a  relative  difforenoe 
between  the  woolen  cloth  which  you  use  and  the  finished  article  which 
you  make. 

Mr.  Mack.  That  is  it. 

Dhe  Ghaibman.  Taking  into  account  what  you  have  explained  with 
great  clearness,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  this. country  and 
abroad,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cincinnati  whether  it 
is  a  common  thing  for  Cincinnati  men  to  buy  their  clothes  in  London. 

Mr.  Bassenhobst.  It  is  not  common  in  Cincinnati,  but  it  is  a  very 
common  thing  in  the  East.  We  are  not  representing  Cincinnati  indi- 
vidually. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  it  is  common  in  the  East 

Mr.  Bassenhobst.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  growing  worse  every  year. 

Mr.  Mack.  It  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Bassenhobst.  It  is  just  like  this  :  Here  is  an  English  tailor  and 
I  am  an  AmeriQan  tailor.  The  English  tailor  can  come  here  and  sell  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  $35  that  I  can  not  make  for  less  than  $60  or  $56. 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  J.  F.  MOOBEBBIHK 

Mr.  MooBEBBiNK.  I  understand  there  are  men  here  from  the  other  ^ 


side  selling  goods  by  sample  who  have  a  regalar  office  on  this  side. 
Measores  are  sent  over  and  the  goods  are  m^e  on  the  other  side  and 
billed  to  these  people,  to  their  agents,  at  low  prices.  For  instance,  a 
suit  of  clothes  that  sold  for  $25  would  be  billed  over  here  to  the  agent 
or  purchaser  at  $20  or  in  that  neighborhood  (whatever  per  centage  they 
want  to  make),  and  thereby  save  the  duty  on  the  $5  profit.  I  under- 
stand that  is  very  largely  done. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  done  in  all  kinds  of  goods. 

Mr.  Moobbbbine:.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maok.  What  we  want  is  that  when  our  labor  is  added  there  will 
be  an  equalization  between  imported  cloth  and  the  ready-made  goods. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  you  do  not  regard  the  Mills  bill  as  especially 
devoted  to  your  interests  t 

Mr.  Mack.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  6BOSVBI90B.  Mr.  Mack's  statement  is  the  lowest  gauge  of  pro- 
tection. I  favor  in  a  great  many  cases  a  higher  gauge  than  that.  The 
gauge  that  draws  the  line  between  the  cost  of  the  article  in  Europe  and 
tiie  cost  here  is  the  lowest  gauge  of  protection. 

The  Ghaibscan.  Mr.  Mack,  do  you  import  any  goods  for  your  work 
valued  at  less  than  80  cents  a  pound  1 

Mr.  Maok.  No  ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  does. 

The  Ghaibm AN.  All  the  goods  used  by  merchant  tailors  are  goods 
that  would  be  valued  on  the  other  side  at  more  than  80  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Maok.  That  is  my  impression. 

The  Ch AiBMAN.  Is  what  you  csdl  the  Bandall  bill  satisfactory  to  you  1 

Mr.  Maok.  It  it  better  than  the  other. 

Senator  Jones.  You  simply  want  to  equalize  the  dutyt 

Mr.  Maok.  Unless  we  can  do  better. 

Senator  Jokes.  And  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  tariff  on  the 
imported  manufactured  article  shall  be  higher  1 

Mr.  Maok.  As  high  or  higher. 

Senator  Jokes.  Belatively  high  or  higher. 

Mr.  Bassenhobst.  Yes ;  in  other  words,  by  the  time  that  you  get  a 
soit  of  clothes  from  England  to  this  country  we  want  it  to  cost  you  as 
much  as  though  you  bought  the  cloth  and  brought  it  over  and  had  it 
made  here. 


CORK 

WAsmNGTON,  D.  O.,  Arigust  9, 1888. 

Hon.  T.  M.  Bayke,  member  of  Oongress,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  submitted  the  following  papers : 

[ Anutrong,  Broibeir  A  Co.,  mannfaotarera  of  maohine-oat  oorks,  gianulated  cork,  oork  ahavlngs,  oork 

insoles,  etc] 

FiTTSBUBGH,  Pa.,  Augusl  8, 1888. 

DsAB  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  6th,  and  in  reply  woald  state  that 
the  present  dnty  of  25  per  cent,  we  think  would  meeLall  our  requirements  providing 
ve  bad  some  assurance  that  it  would  be  collected,  bv.t  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  are 
led  to  believe  by  the  price  at  which  certain  classes  of  foreign  corks  ape  being  sold  that 
(he  fall  25  per  cent,  is  not  being  collected — in  fact,  we  have  been  snccesafnl  in  de- 
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tecting  nndervalaation  in  several  instanoee,  and  have  snooeeded  ic  tiaving  the  invoioes 
raised.  Of  coarse  this  can  only  be  done  in  isolated  cases  and  does  not  afford  ns  tbe 
protection  we  need.  Nearly  the  entire  consumption  of  corks  in  the  United  States  is 
of  the  better  grades. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  practically  no  foreign  corks  coming  into  the  United 
States  lower  than  those  generally  used  for  bottling  steamed  beer.  If  a  specifio  daty 
of  15  cents  per  x>onnd  on  all  sizes  having  a  laxger  diameter  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
at  the  largest  part  were  imposed  it  would  effectually  block  the  undervaluation  which 
we  believe  is  being  carried  on  so  extensively. 

It  is  a  fact  that  machinery  is  being  emyloyed  to  a  great  extent  abroad  and  that 
its  use  is  becoming  more  general  every  vear.  These  facts  are  amply  set  forth  in  tbo 
inclosed  circulars  which  we  presentea  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  of  the 
House  at  the  time  the  Mills  bill  was  under  discussion. 

The  present  duty  of  25  per  cent,  even  when  fnllj^  collected  affords  as  only  scanty 
protecnon  against  the  Spanish  corks,  and  when  it  is  not  coUected  it  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  compete  successfully  with  these  goods. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter 
are  of  this  class  of  corks.    We  mean  fine  grades  of  wine  and  steamed  beer  corks. 

If  the  duty  were  made  15  cents  per  pound  instead  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  it  would 
not  affect  the  consumers  in  any  way,  provided  the  honest  duties  were  being  paid  to- 
day. 

Yours  truly, 

Abicstboko,  Bbo.  S^  Ca 

Hon.  T.  M.  BAT2ffx, 


To  ike  homorabU  the  wimAen  of  the  8maU  amd  Hou»e  of-  BtprmmkMvm  of  Ike  VwUad 

States  in  Congress  assembled: 

Qkstlbmen  :  The  present  tariff  reads :  On  ''  corks  and  oork  bark  mannfactoiedy  25 
per  cent."    On  "  cork  bark  or  wood  unmanufactured,  free." 

As  Congress  has  been  asked  in  an  anonymous  circular  to  place  *'  oorks"  on  the 
free  list,  we,  the  undersigned  cork  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  hereby  enter 
our  earnest  protest  against  such  actaon. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  merits  of  our  case  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  ides 
of  how  cork-making  is  carried  on  abroad.  The  principal  competition  is  £com  Spsin 
Portugal,  France,  and  Germany.  Until  lately  the  foreign  corks  were  nearly  ail  cot 
by  hand,  the  work  being  carried  on  mainly  in  the  dwemngs  of  the  people  UTing  in 
the  districts  in  which  the  cork  bark  is  grown.  Whole  families  are  frequently  engaged 
in  this  industry,  and  nine  out  of  ten  earn  barely  enough  to  eke  out  an  existence. 
The  men  generally  cut  the  larger  sizes,  and  after  about  three  yean'  apprentieeBhip 
a  cutter  can  turn  out  8  to  15  gross  of  wine  corks  per  day.  The  workmen  spend  at 
least  twelve  hours  in  making  the  above  quantity,  and  earn  &om.50  to  7t)  cents  per 
day,  the  higher  wages  being  paid  in  the  cities  where  the  cost  of  living  is  hightf' 
Female  labor  is  employed  l^gely  for  making  the  smaller  sizes,  and  the  wages  paid 
vary  from  20  to  30  cents  per  day.  The  unskuled  male  labor  required  can  he  had  at 
about  one-third  of  what  is  paid  here,  or  40  to  50  cents  per  day. 

The  above  mode  of  manufacturing  is  employed  to  a  vast  extent  in  Spain  and  the 
other  countries  named,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grade  of  eork^  The  oorlc 
bark  is  very  uneven  in  texture,  thickness,  and  quality.  The  hand  workman  can 
avoid  the  defects,  where  a  machine  can  not ;  in  other  cases  the  cork  is  cat  with  a 
diameter  smaller  one  Vay  than  the  other,  and  in  this  way  a  larger  and  more  valuable 
cork  can  be  obtained  than  is  possible  by  machine.  In  many  classes  of  corks  the  sav- 
ing in  this  way  is  20  per  cent. 

Of  late  years  much  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  Spain,  Portugal,  Fnmee, 
and  Qermany ,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  until  every  factory  in  those 
countries  have  one  or  more  of  them.  The  labor  to  run  them  costs  leiss  than  one-thitd 
of  what  it  costs  the  American  manufacturer,  and  as  tbey  are  faddoned  more  or  less 
after  the  Americkn  invention,  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States  has  to  meet  tbe 
continental  cheap  labor  armed  with  his  own  devices.  It  is  readily  seen  at  what  an 
enormous  disadvantage  we  are  placed,  and  how  helpless  we  are  without  some  protee- 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  cheap  labor  abroad  and  the  excessive  competition  at  home,  tbe  eoA 
business  of  late  has  not  been  reasonably  remunerative  for  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested.   To  abolish  the  present  duty  would  be  positively  disastrous. 

The  duty  now  imposed  on  corks  is  certainly  not  oppressive,  nor  can  it  operate  to  ^ 
discourage  any  existing  home  industries.    A  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  dnty  hts 
been  agitated  only  by  the  representatives  of  a  few  Spanish  oork  houses;,  who  nat1l^ 
ally  want  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  goods. 
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The  beat  and  most  ezponsive  oorks  are  generally  need  for  bottling  wine,  champagne 
beer,  and  mineral  waters,  allof  whioh  may  be  considered  loxnrifis,  and  legitimately  * 
taxable.    The  yalne  of  the  corks  in  relation  to  that  of  the  whole  package  is  very 
small,  and  any  difference  between  what  it  now  is  and  what  it  wonld  be  were  corks 
on  the  free  list  wonld  be  infinitesimal. 

We  farther  believe  that  were  the  dnty  revoked,  the  price  of  corks  wonld  advance 
largely  on  the  other  side,  and,  instead  of  affording  the  consumer  any  real  ^ain,  its 
actual  fruit  would  be  the  demoralisation  or  complete  suppression  of  an  American  in- 
dustry, unjustly  entailine  upon  the  manufacturer  a  great  loes^  and  closing  the  ave- 
nue of  employment  to  at  least  two  thousand  working  people. 

We  trust  that  our  views  here  presented  will  have  your  careful  and  fiivorable  con- 
sideration. 

Bespectfully, 
Armstrong,  Brother  &  Co.,  C.  M.  Fay  A,  Co.,  Arnold  A  Co.,  G.  W.  Dodee,  D.  S. 
Yeoman,  Barnes  &  Co.,  M.  F.  Stinson  A  Co.,  William  Beeching,  Wm.  H« 
Godfrey,  A.  L.  Butz,  £.  F.  Harrington,  Albany  Cork  Works,  James  Camp- 
bell, J  no.  Robinson  A  Co.,  Armstrong,  Gilbert  A  Co.,  Phoenix  Cork 
Works,  Tmsslow  &  Co.,  Excelsior  Cork  Works,  Chas.  N.  Rossell,  Richard 
Beeching,  Smith  A  Paddock,  Greene  Cork  Manufacturing  Company,  Cinti 
Cork  Company,  Hodge  Sc  McCann,  R.  W.  MoCready. 


To  the  honorable  the  timbers  of  ike  Committee  of  Wage  and  Meane^  Houee  of  Bepreeemtor 

twee: 

GxHTLEMEN :  Bhould  your  committee  decide  npon  any  change  in  the  duty  on 
"  corks  and  cork  bark  manu£kctured, "  we,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
wotUd  recommend  the  change  to  be  as  follows : 

First.  A  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  all  sizes  having  a  larger  diameter 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  largest  part. 

Second.  A  specific  dnty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  all  sizes  having  a  smaller  diameter 
than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  largest  part. 

We  annex  a  table  showing  the  workings  of  a  duty  on  this  basis.  Kine-tenths  of 
the  corks  imported  into  this  country  would  be  embraced  under  these  classes.  This  table 
shows  a  large  decrease  in  the  duties  of  nearly  every  class.  It  will  prevent  fraud  in 
the  way  of  undervaluation,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  to-day  being  largely 
piactioedy  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
experts  capable  of  putting  intelligent  valuation  on  the  goods  in  many  of  our  cities. 
It  wonld  thus  ^ve  the  honest  importing  merchant  an  even  chance  with  the  unscru- 
pulooB  one,  which  to-day  is  not  tne  case. 

We  also  add  below  a  table  showing  the  relative  prices  paid  for  labor  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Spain. 

The  percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  cork  bark  which  actually  enters  into  the 
manufactured  article  is  about  33^,  the  freight  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay 
bein^  in  the  jjroportion  of  three  to  one  as  oompwed  with  the  freight  paid  on  corks 
by  his  importing  competitor. 


Tahle  ekowing  the  workinge  of  a  speoijlo  duty  of  15  and  25  oente  per  pound  on  eorke. 


Quality. 

Contents  of 
bale, 

Weight. 

Yahiein 

Spafai 
perbsla 

Present 
duty,  25 
peroentb 

Proposed 

dnfy,  15 

cents  per 

pound. 

Proposed 

dnty,  25 

cents  per 

pound. 

Decrease. 

Be«t  champagne 
oorks 

10, 000  oorks. 

10, 000  eorks. 

Ifi,  000  oorks. 

15, 000  oorks. 

10, 000  oorks. 

IS,  000  oorks. 
1,000  gross. 
1,000  gross. 

Pound*. 
100 

100 

115 

U5* 

'       106 

105 

170 

05 

$280 

150 

120 

80 

00 

03 
190 
120 

168  76 

87.^ 

80.00 

20.00 

22.60 

15.75 
47.60 
80.00 

124.00 
24.00 
17.25 
17.25 
1&75 
15i75 

134.75 
18.50 

IMgne  oorka 

Best  wine   oorka,  2 
inohos  long 

12.76 

Medium  wine  oorka, 
_ 2 inches  long.. 

2.76 

Best  wine  eorks,  If 
iiMsheslong 

Aeoinm  wine  corks, 
l|  inches  long 

0.75 

^a  4  best  vIaI  oorks.. 

042.50 
28.75 

&00 

ISo.  2  best  Tial  corks.. 

0.26 
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This  table  would  show  a  small  increase  on  the  lower  qualities;  but  very  few  of 
•  these  are  imported  and  they  do  not  really  enter  into  the  question.    For  the  inferior 
grades  in  this  country  the  demand  is  ^ery  small. 

Table  ahnoing  the  cwmparative  wages  paid  far  c&rk-mahlng  per  day  in  Emrcpe  amd  Af 

United  States. 

[Sunrise  to  sunset  is  oonsideied  a  day's  work.    Day  of  ten  hours.] 


United  Ststei. 


aoarter-makeis 
and-cattere . . . 
liachine-men... 
Sorters,  female. 
Sorters,  male... 
Unskilled  labor. 


fLTStoHOO 
L76       1» 


L78 

.70 

1.50 

L8S 


100 
1.M 
2.00 
LSO 


The  capacities  of  machines  used  in  this  country  and  those  used  in  Spain  are  neariy 
equal,  the  same  systems  being  employed  to  a  large  extent  and  approximating  to 
each  other  more  closely  every  year. 
Respectfully, 
Armstrong,  Bro.  &  Co.,  C.  M.  Fay  db  Co.,  Arnold  db  Co.,  Or,  W.  Dodge,  D.  8.  Yeo- 
man, Barnes  dbCo.,  M.  F.  Stinson  db  Co.,  William  Beeching,  Wm.  H.  God- 
frey, A.  L.  Butz,  E.  F.  Harrington,  Albany  Cork  Works,  James  Caorohell, 
Jno.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Armstrong,  Gilbert  d&  Co.,  Phoenix  Cork  Worki^ 
Truslow  &  Co.,  Excelsior  Cork  W^rks,  Chas.  K.  Rossell,  Richard  Beeebing, 
Smith  A.  Paddock,  Greene  Cork  Manufacturing  Company,  Cinti  Cork  Com- 
pany, Hodge  db  McCann,  R.  W.  MoCready. 

A  change  as  proposed  in  this  sheet  would  meet  the  approbation  of  all  the  cork  mao- 
ufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  would  do  injustice  to  no  consumer.  It  woald 
raise  the  duty  very  high  on  very  common  corks,*  but  we  do  not  think  there  are|i,000 
of  these  imported  in  a  year.    Kearly  all  the  importations  are  high-priced  corks. 

A.,  B.  db  COi 

PrrrsBURGH,  August  8, 1880. 

*Any  objections  urged  on  this  ground  would  be  only  on  theoretic  gronndSi  pneti- 
oally  the  effect  would  be  nil. 


LUMBER. 

STATEMEHT  OF  THE  G&ATWICX,  SMITH  &  FRYSS  LUMBEB  001- 

PAHT,  OF  TOKAWAHQA,  H.  T. 

We  notice  the  progress  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill  in  Congress,  SDd  ob- 
serve that  lumber  is  therein  placed  upon  the  &ee  list.  As  bosinesB 
men,  and  in  a  position  to  know  thoroughly  whereof  we  sp^^k,  be  b^  to 
bring  to  your  careful  consideration  several  reasons  why  the  bill  in  its 
present  shape  as  regards  lumber  should  not  pass : 

(1)  Everything  necessary  to  produce  lumber  in  Canada  is  at  least  25 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Three  hundred  million  dollars  and  one  million  men  are  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  a  tariff  reduction,  if  made,  would  be  a  direct  bioif 
at  both  the  labor  and  capital  therein  represented. 

(3)  The  average  value  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  may  be  placed  at, 
say,  $20  per  1,000 ;  the  present  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  is  therefore  only 
10  per  cent,  and  as  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  use  lumber 
are  people  above  the  laboring  classes,  the  duty  is  aot  in  any  seoBe  a 
burden  upon  the  community. 
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(4)  The  Ganadian  lomber  mills  being  situated  nearer  the  Eastern 
States  than  the  mills  of  the  prodacing  pine  regions  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  an  advantage  in  the  item  of  freights  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  present  dnty ;  and  if  snch  duty  were  removed  it  would  give 
to  the  Canadians  control  of  the  markets  of  the. Eastern  States,  whither 
their  product  is  most  largely  imported;  so  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  Western  pine  lumber  may  be 
shipped  to  eastern  markets. 

(5)  Careful  estimates  by  practical  lumbermen  show  that  there  is 
enoogh  standing  timber  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  last 
twenty  years,  thus  showing  the  Government's  forestry  bulletins  to  be 
entirely  erroneous. 

(6)  There  can  not  possibly  be  any  scarcity  of  lumber  for  a  century 
after  every  tree  has  been  cut  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  larger  tracts  of  yellow  pine  and  other  timber  suitable  for 
building  purposes  in  the  Southern  States  than  ever  existed  of  white 
pine  in  the  Northern  States.  This  can  all  be  used  where  white  pine  is 
now  used,  and  the  duty  on  lumber  should  be  retained,  so  that  the  South- 
em  States  may  have  the  benefit  of  Northern  capital  to  develop  this 
vast  industry,  which  will  not  be  done  for  years  if  Canadian  lumber  is 
admitted  free. 

(7)  Consider  the  difference  it  would  make  to  the  States  having  these 
large  tracts  of  yellow  pine-^Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  North  and  South  Carolina — 
whether  they  are  developed  or  left  comparatively  untouched,  as  they 
certainly  will  be  for  years  if  Canadian  lumber  comes  in  free  of  duty. 

We  certainly  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  and  vote  to  prevent  • 
the  consummation  of  such  a  glaring  injustice  to  this  large  industry  as 
would  be  involved  in  the  removal  of  the  present  lumber  tariff. 


OBAT'S  HABBOB,  WASHIHGTOir  TEEBTFOBT. 

[Petition  signed  by  98  citizens  of  Gray's  Harbor,  Wash.,  sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Congressional  delegation  at  Washington,  D.  C] 

To  the  honorable  the  Paoijlo  Coast  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned,  mill-owners,  employes,  loggers,  merchants,  and 
others  engaged  in  and  dependent  upon  the  lumber  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  this,  the  western  shore  of  Washington  Territory,  of  which 
Gray's  Harbor  and  Shoal-water  Bay  are  the  centers,  note  with  alarm 
the  possibility  of  the  removal  of  the  present "  duty  ^  on  foreign  lumber, 
and  most  respectfully  pray  for  such  action  by  the  honorable  bodies  of 
\vhich  you  are  members  as  will  prevent  it. 

This  industry  on  this  coast,  and  especially  in  this  section,  where  its 
cessation  would  relegate  our  young  communities  to  the  wijdness  of 
primitiye  couditions,  can  not  continue  without  the  same  protection  that 
prompted  its  beginning,-  and  the  removal  of  that  protection  would  be 
indeed  a  gross  breach  of  faith  with  those  pioneers,  who,  by  the  devo- 
tion of  their  means,  their  labor,  and  the  better  part  of  their  lives,  are 
DOW  entitled  to  the  reward  such  an  act  would  rob  them  of. 

If  the  older  sections  of  our  country  in  their  younger  days  have  needed 
ftDd  received  protection  to  their  manufactures  against  the  cheap  labor 
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of  Europe,  distant  from  them  an  ocean's  breadth,  how  mach  more  is 
the  lumber  business  of  the  Paeific  ooast^  with  its  high  C09t  of  labor, 
entitled  to  protection  fiom  an  adjacent  country,  only  separated  fiom 
us  by  narrow  streams  or  surveyor's  lines,  and  whose  great  areas  of 
timber,  given  to  its  pegple  almost  without  cost,  is  worked  by  ^<  coolie^ 
labor,  the  lowest  paid  and  most  degraded  and  degrading  form  of  labor 
known  to  the  world. 

Is  the  action  of  this  Territory  in  stamping  out  all  forms  of  contract 
labor,  that  at  the' sacrifice  of  temporary  gain  has  done  so  much  for  the 
manhood  of  labor,  to  receive  no  other  recognition  at  the  hands  of  a 
Government  to  which  no  section  has  been  more  loyal,  than  to  pit  its 
best  industries,  its  accumulations,  and  its  labor  against  the  aggressive 
colony  of  an  aggressive  mother  country,  to  whose  agrandizement  all 
means  are  justified! 

To  you,  our  Representatives,  and  your  associates  we  say  you  have  do 
right  to  do  us  this  grievous  wrong;  the  present  interest  of  limited  sec- 
tions that  in  the  past  have  thriven  by  a  like  protection  must  not  be  set 
above  that  of  this  newer  section. 

This  coast  is  rich  in  various  woods,  and  its  vast  tracts  of  timber, whose 
areas  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Territory  can  for  generations  supply 
the  needs  of  the  entire  country,  and,  under  the  protection  we  ask  yoa  to 
continue,  will  soon  be  accessible  thereto,  requires  but  this  slight  aid  to 
become  the  greatest  industry  of  this  coatft,  if  not  of  the  United  States. 

Eemove  this  "duty,"  and  to  a  foreign  people,  whose  country  is  equally 
rich  in  timbered  areas,  whose  labor  is  peonage,  whose  distance  from 
points  of  consumption  is  no  greater  than  our  own,  and  whose  ^* freight- 
ing" will  be  by  their  own  craft,  you  surrender  the  trade  that,  for  all 
reasons,  economicv  and  national,  belongs  to  this  coast  and  its  people; 
^  you  arrest  further  progress  of  this  our  most  important  industry,  force  to 
idleness  or  emigration  our  entire  population,  render  worthless  mills  and 
improvements,  representing  the  results  of  years  of  labor,  and  besides 
toe  death-blow  to  a  section,  you  take  from  the  country  at  large  what 
among  its  natural  resources  will  be  the  largest  item  of  its  fiiture  taxa- 
ble wealth. 


POBT  GAMBLE  AHB  POBT  LUBLOW,  WASH. 

[Petition  signed  by  1,037  citizens  of  Port  Qamble  and  Port  Ludlow^ Wash.,  ssDt  to  the 
Pacific  coast  Congressional  delegation  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  day,  Januaiy  18, 

1888.] 

To  the  honordble  the  Pacifio  coast  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned  mill  employes  and  loggers  and  others  engaged  in 
and  dependent  upon  the  lumber  manufacturing  interests  along  thesbores 
and  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory,  are  much  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  import  duty  on  foreign  lumber,  and 
do  most  respectfully  petition  3^our  honorable  bodies  to  take  such  action 
as  will  prevent  any  removal  or  reduction  of  said  duty. 

The  lumber  manufacturing  interest  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  this  section  particularly  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  leading  industry,  employing  many  thousands  of  men  in 
its  various  branches  and  immense  fleets  of  American  vessels  in  the  car- 
rying trade,  and  to  the  protection  of  this  industry  from  its  infiuioy  to 
the  present  time  is  due  its  prosperity  and  success* 
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The  rem  oval  of  that  protection  which  has  heretofore  been  afforded^ 
and  'which  prompted  the  beginning  of  this  indnstry,  would  indeed  be  a 
most  serioas  blow  to  this  Territory,  so  rich  in  possibilities,  and  a  gross 
breach  of  faith  with  all  those  who  by  years  of  labor  and  the  investment 
of  their  all  have  been  and  are  now  developing  and  peopling  this  section 
of  our  country. 

With  the  removal  of  the  existing  tariff  on  lumber  the  manufacturers 
of  oor  neighboring  rival,  British  Columbia  (owing  to  natural  advan- 
tages, and  more  particularly,  to  cheap,  labor),  will  be  enabled  to  place 
their  products  on  our  markets  at  prices  which  will  make  competition 
rainoxis  to  our  mill  men,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  wages  will 
follow.  *  • 

We  who  have  come  to  this  coast  to  engage  in  this  industry,  and  who 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  our  support,  do  most  respectftilly  pray  for  the 
protection  of  our  labor. 

If  ^Eastern  manufacturers  have  received  protection  to  their  products 
against  the  cheap  contract  labor  of  Eurox)e,  should  not  we,  who  are  so 
much  nearer  the  country  which  threatens  us,  and  whose  natural  advan- 
tages are  equal  to  our  own,  be  entitled  to  protection  from  the  cheap  Chi- 
nese labor  employed  in  working  the  timber  lands  and  mills  of  British 
Columbia  1  This  Territory  has  ever  been  foremost  in  suppressing  all 
efforts  to  introduce  <^  coolie"  labor  within  its  borders,  and  has  always 
striven  to  give  to  labor  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  it,  and  by  stamping 
out  all  forms  that  are  degrading  to  rear  a  class  of  workmen  who  will 
be  loyal  citizens  and  supporters  of  the  country ;  and  we  therefore  look 
to  the  Government  of  this  country  to  aid  in  the  effort  to  maintain  an 
honest  class  of  workmen  and  afford  them  that  protection  to  which  they 
are  due. 

In  view  of  all  the  injuries  which  such  a  course  would  inflict  upon 
this  coast,  its  capital  and  its  labor,  we  maintain  that  you,  as  our  rep- 
resentatives, have  no  right  to  permit  any  reduction  of  the  existing 
tariff,  and  we  look  to  you  to  care  for  our  interest  now  as  you  have  in 
the  past. 

The  immense  forests  of  this  region  are  as  yet  comparatively  untouched, 
and  can  for  centuries  supply  the  fullest  demands  of  this  country,  and 
if  extended  the  protection  which  is  their  due^  will  without  doubt  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  United  States,  as  it  now  is 
of  the  Paciflc  coast. 

To  this  end  we  most  respectfully  pray  that  your  best  efforts  will  be 
put  forth  to  prevent  the  impending  evil  from  falling  upon  the  immense 
interests  at  stake,  and  keep  from  idleness  our  coasting  fleets  and  the 
many  thousands  of  employes  whom  they  represent. 


SEATTLE,  WASHIHOTOir  TEBAITOBT. 

[Petition  signed  by  179  citizens  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  Con- 
gressional delegation  at  Washington,  D.  C] 

To'the  honorable  the  members  of  cmd  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  Washington  Territory  and  the  Pacifto  States : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  unite 
in  this  memorial  asking  you  to  use  your  influence  and  votes  against  the 
abolishment  or  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber. 
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This  quesfion  can  not  by  any  possibility  be  considered  a  party  i 
in  the  face  of  the  many  and  powerful  reasons  against  any  change  in  tiie 
tariff',  so  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned.  The  Inmber  inter^t 
may  be  considered  the  most  important  mannfactnring  interest  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  capital  invested  being  enormous,  and  there  being  bnt 
few  manufactures  here  which  require  the  protection  of  a  tarifiE,  this 
special,  and  we  may  say  principal,  industry  of  the  coast  is  well  entitled 
to  an  equal  protection  with  that  given  to  the  many  special  industxies 
and  manufactures  located  in  the  Eastern  States  to  secure  them  against 
a  rainous  competition  with  low-priced  foreign  labor. 

The  State  of  California,  the  great  market  for  the  lumber  prodnct  of 
this  coast,  pays  more  in  custom  duties  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Government,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  other  State,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York. 

The  prices  of  lumber  on  this  coast  are  now,  and  have  been  for  years, 
low  as  compared  with  prices  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  case  Inmber  were  put  on  the  free  list  the  competition  in  its  pro- 
duction on  this  coast  would  come  from  British  Oolumbia,  where  there 
are  numerous  saw-mills  already  established  and  with  extensive  forests 
of  good  timber  and  freights  from  British  Oolumbia  to  our  great  mark- 
ets in  California  being  as  low  as  from  Pnget  Sound,,  the  competitioii 
would  be  direct  and  ruinous,  while  the  difierence  in  freights  from 
Alaskan  ports  would  practically  give  British  Columbia  a  monopoly 
as  far  as  Alaskan  lumber  is  concerned  were  the  duty  to  be  taken  o& 

Ariother  point,  upon  which  all  political  parties  are  agreed  upon  this 
coast,  is  that  of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor,  and  the  manu&ctnre  of 
lumber  in  British  Columbia  being  largely  carried  on  by  Cninese  labor, 
the  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  be  to  bring  our  lumbermen 
directly  into  competition  with  Chinese,  and  thus  overdiiow  the  results 
of  the  exertions  of  our  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  in  ob- 
taining the  exclusion  from  our  country  of  Chinese  laborers. 

The  protection  of  our  forests  can  not  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the 
reduction  or  abolishment  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  as  not  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  forest  lands  in  California,  Oregon,  or  Washington  Territory 
^as  yet  been  touched,  and  in  the  immense  forests  of  Alaska  practically 
no  lumbering  has  been  done,  and  it  will  only  be  after  the  lapse  of  many 
generations  that  any  material  decrease  will  be  noticed  in  the  forests  of 
the  coast.  x 

Further  than  this,  the  pine  forests  of  Washington  Territory  and 
Oregon,  as  well  as  the  redwood  forests  of  California,  are  reproductive, 
a  new  and  rapid  growth  of  the  same  species  of  trees  springing  up  im- 
mediately in  the  place  of  those  cut  down  for  the  market. 

It  is  not  the  manufacturers  alone  of  lumber  who  would  suffer  from 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  but  many  of  the  other  industoies  and  much 
of  the  business  of  this  city  and  of  Puget  Sound,  for,  as  the  lumbering 
business  is  the  largest  interest  of  this  section,  any  blow  struck  at  that 
will  reach  all  other  branches  of  business  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
great  interest  of  Puget  Sound  for  their  support 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  our  Bepresentatives  at  Washing- 
ton that  they  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  any  rednction  in 
the  present  taiiff  on  manufactured  lumber.  • 
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TAGOXA,  WASHIHOTOir  TEBBITOBT. 

[Petition  aigoed  by  613  citizens  of  Tacoma,  Wash,,  forwarded  to  the  Pacific  coast 

delegation  in  Congress.  ] 

To  ike  honorable  the  Members  of  cmd  Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  Washington  Territory  and  the  Pacific  States: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Tacoma^  Wash.,  most  eamlestly  unite 
in  this  memorial,  asking  j^oa  to  use  year  influence  and  votes  against 
the  abolishment  or  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber. 

In  the  face  of  the  many  and  powerful  reasons  against  any  change  in 
the  tariff  so  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned,  this  question  can  not 
by  any  possibility  be  considered  a  party  issue.  The  lumber  interest 
may  be  considered,  and  is  emphatically,  the  most  important  manufact- 
uring interest  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  capital  invested  is  enormous,  and  there  being  but  few  manufact- 
ures here  that  require  the  protection  of  a  tariff^  this  principal  industry 
of  the  coast  is  well  entitled  to  an  equal  protection  at  the  hands  of  a 
national  Congress  with  that  given  to  the  many  special  industries  aud 
manufactures  located  in  the  Eastern  States  to  secure  them  against 
ruinous  comx>etition  with  low-priced  foreign  labor. 

The  dtate  of  California,  the  great  market  for  the  lumber  product  of 
this  coaat,  pays  more  in  custom  duties  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Government,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  other  State, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York. 

The  prices  of  lumber  on  this  coast  are  now,  and  have  been  for  years, 
low,  as  compared  with  the  prices  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  case  lumber  were  put  upon  the  free  list  the  competition  in  its  pro- 
duction on  this  coast  would  come  from  British  Columbia,  where  there 
are  numerous  sawmills  already  established,  with  extensive  forests  of 
good  timber.  Freights  from  British  Columbia  to  our  California  mar- 
kets are  as  low  as  irom  Puget  Sound;  hence  the  competition  would  be 
direct  and  ruinous,  while  the  difference  in  freights  from  Alaskan  ports 
would  practically  give  British  Columbia  a  monopoly,  as  far  as  Alaskan  • . 
lumber  is  concerned,  were  the  duty  to  be  taken  off. 

Another  point  on  which  all  political  parties  are  agreed  upon  on  this 
coast  is  that  of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor.  And  we  most  truth- 
fully represent  unto  you  honorable  Members  and  Delegates  that  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  in  British  Columbia  is  being  largely  carried  on 
by  Chinese  labor.  Therefore  the  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  lumber 
would  be  to  bring  our  lumber  directly  into  competition  with  the  above 
class  of  labor,  and  to  that  extent  overthrow  the  results  and  exertions 
of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  in  obtaining  the  ex- 
clusion from  our  country  of  Chinese  laborers. 

The  protection  of  our  forests  can  not  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the 
reduction  or  abolishment  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  as  not  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  forest  lands  of  California,  Oregon,  or  Washington  Territory 
has  yet  been  touched,  and  in  the  immense  forests  of  Alaska  practically 
no  lumbering  has  been  done,  and  it  will  only  be  after  the  lapse  of  many 
generations  that  any  material  decrease  will  be  noticed  in  the  forests  of 
the  coast. 

Further  than  this,  the  pine  forests  of  Washington  Territory  and 
Oregon,  as  well  as  the  redwood  forests  of  California,  are  reproductive, 
a  new  and  rapid  growth  of  the  same  species  of  trees  springing  up  im- 
mediately  in  the  place  of  those  cut  down  for  the  market 
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We  want  joa  to  most  distinctly  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  man- 
nfactnrers  of  Inmber  alone  who  woald  snfBor  from  the  reduction  of  tiie 
tariff,  but  many  of  the  other  industries  and  much  of  the  business  of  this 
and  other  cities  of  Puget  Sound ;  for,  as  the  lumber  business  is  the 
largest  interest  of  the  section,  any  blow  struck  at  that  will  reach  all 
other  branches  of  business  which  are  dependent  upon  the  great  inter- 
ests of  Puget  Sound  for  their  support.  It  would  also  lessen  the  wages 
of  the  laboring  portion  of  our  community,  the  bulk  of  which  are  directly 
engaged  in  the  lumber  manufacture. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  our  Bepresentatives  at  xWashing- 
ton  that  they  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  any  reductioD  in 
the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  lumber. 


POBT  TOWHSEHD  AVD  JEFFERSOK  OOUHTT,  WASHDTGTOI  TBS- 

BITOBT. 

[Petition  signed  by  183  citizens  of  Washington  Territory,  forwarded  to  the  Paeifio 

coast  delegation  in  Congress.] 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Port  Townsend  and  Jeflferson  County, 
Washington  Territory,  respectfully  join  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  the 
existing  duties  on  lumber  and  coal  .be  retained  and  in  nowise  dimin- 
ished. 

Your  petitioners  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  western  por- 
tion of  this  Territory  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of 
forests,  and  that  in  many  portions  of  the  Territory  large  deposits  of  coal 
exist.  In  fa^t  it  can  and  may  be  said' with  truth  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
entire  ti'ade  of  this  T^ritory  and  nine-tenths  of  the  vast  amount  of  ship- 
ping entering  and  departing  firom  Puget  Sound  is  absorbed  by,  first 
and  principally,  the  timber,  and  second,  the  coal  interests  of  the  Terri- 
tory. To  our  north,  and  separating  us  from  Alaska,  is  British  Golum- 
•bia,  well  supplied  with  immense  forests  and  valuable  coal  fields,  and 
anxious  to  enjoy  free  ingress  to  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  their 
products. 

If  the  tariff  is  changed  so  as  to  place  timber  and  coal  on  the  firee  list, 
then  it  is  certain  that  %  large  part  of  the  activity  and  commerce  of  this 
Territory  will  be  removed  to  British  Oolumbia,  where  timber  lands  are 
to  be  had  at  one-twentieth  their  value  on  Puget  Sound^  and  where  labor, 
mostly  consisting  of  Chinese,  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

Labor  in  this  Territory,  it  is  true,  is  well  remunerated  and  in  demand ; 
and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  because  it  is  required  in  the  various  operations  of 
logging  and  manufacture  and  transportation  of  lumber,  and  in  Hie  min- 
ing and  transportation  of  coal. 

It  ought  to  be  a  prime  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  all  tariff 
legislation  to  see  that  labor  be  provided  for  the  working  man  and  at  re- 
munerative wages. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  immense  sums  have  been  invested  in 
mills,  ships,  and  mines  in  this  Territory,  and  if  ever  the  Government 
shall  abolish  the  duties  on 'lumber  and  coal  an  injustice  will  be  done 
to  those  who  have  made  the  investments  and  to  the  army  of  working 
people  whose  wages  would  have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  allow  a  free 
competition  with  outside  production. 

The  list  of  articles  this  Territory  produces,  and  for  which  we  ask  pro- 
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teetiosy  is  indeed  limited  as  compared  with  those  needing  it  in  other 
States,  and  it  would  be  unjust  if  protection  should  continue  to  be  given 
to  those  needing  and  asking  much  of  it  and  refused  to  us  who  ask  but 
little. 


CALIFOBHIA,  OfiEOOK,  AHB  WASHIHOTOir  TEBRITOBT. 

[Petition  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  Congressional  delegation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C] 

To  the  honorable  the  Senators^  Bepresentativettj  and  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
Egress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Paoifio  Btates  and  Territories : 

The  signers  hereto  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  California,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  said  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
Washington  Territory  (an  industry  that,  having  experienced  the  vicis- 
situdes inseparable  from  pioneer  operations,  is  now  becoming  the  most 
imx>ortant  on  this  coast),  and  viewing  with  extreme  apprehension  the 
cnrrent  efforts  made  in  other  sections  to  abrogate  the  existing  ^<  tariff" 
on  lumber,  beg  most  earnestly  to  solicit  your  votes,  your  influence,  and 
year  every  action  to  oppose  any  disturbance  of  the  present  import  duty 
on  said  commodity.  •  In  support  of  such  solicitation,  the  following  pre- 
sentation of  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  such  duty,  so  far  as  the 
Pacific  coast  section  is  concerned,  is  most  respectfully  made— reasons 
so  manifest  and  weighty  as  to  remove  the  entire  question  from  the  do- 
main of  party  politics,  and  this  appeal  is  made  regardless  of  the  party 
affiliations  of  your  petitioners. 

First.  In  proportion  to  population  the  State  of  California  has  yearly 
added  more  to  the  customs  revenues  of  the  General  Government  than 
any  State  in  the  Union,  New  York  alone  excepted ;  its  manufactures 
have  been  few,  and,  since  its  settlement  and  continuing  until  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  a  large  consumer  of  the  protected  pr^ucts  of  the  older 
States  'y  and  now  when  its  own  infant  industries  are  struggling  to  their 
feet  it  demands  for  them,  as  a  right,  the  same  fostering  care  at  the 
bands  of  the  Government  tix&t  has  brought  those  of  other  sections  to 
full  growth. 

Second.  The  forest  growths  of  this  State,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
Territory,  the  smallest  fraclHon  of  which  has  only  been  touched  by  the 
ax,  offer  to  generations  to  come  the  fullest  supply  of  their  most  lavish 
needs  of  lumber ;  and  without  the  supplement  of  the  extensive  virgin 
tracts  of  Alaska,  there  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  any  justification  on  the 
score  of  scarcity  or  monopoly  in  offering  to  adjacent  British  Columbia 
the  trade  this  coast  is  abundantly  able  to  supply. 

^Prices  of  this  product  have  been  for  years,  and  are  now,  low,  com- 
pared with  those  ruling  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  despite 
the  higher  cost  of  labor  here,  must  remain  low  by  reason  of  local  com- 
petition. 

The  recent  phenomenal  growth  of  this  coast  has  stimulated  additional 
investments  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  consequently  increased 
competition,  and  with  such  further  lowering  of  margin  of  profit  that 
any  attempt  at  meeting  the  foreign  product  of  cheap  labor  would  be 
futile. 

Third.  Vigorous,  manly  labor  is  required  for  and  stimulated  by  the 
prosecution  of  the  lumber  industry ;  mechanical  trades  find  employment 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  its  ''  plants  ^^  the  needs  for  transpor- 
tation of  this  product  on  land  stirs  to  progress  that  great  ^^  civiUzer,'' 
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the  railroad,  and  by  sea  bids  fair  to  save  our  coantry  the  &8t-dying  in- 
dustry of  ship-building,  once  its  pride,  and  restore  to  it  on  this  timbered 
coast  the  last  '^  American  merchant  marine." 

Admit  to  oar  State  free  of  duty  the  lumber  of  British  Columbia^  pro- 
duced by  ^^  Chinese  labor"  from  exhaustless  forests  donated  to  its  mills 
by  a  willing  government,  and  all  these  industries  will  be  throttled  to 
their  death :  hosts  of  laboring  men  from  mills  and  woods  will  be  idle; 
skilled  traaes  will  lack  employment ;  our  ships  will  rot  at  decaying 
wharves,  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  principal  product  that  now  keeps 
our  flag  afloat  will  inevitably  be  by  foreign  bottoms  if  the  production 
of  their  cargoes  be  in  foreign  hands ;  vast  milling  plants  will  be  made 
valueless,  and  the  capacity  of  our  forest  growths  to  add  to  the  national 
wealth  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Fourth.  The  timber  lands  of  tiiiis  coast,  both  redwood  and  pine,  are 
reproductive,  and,  like  those  of  Norway,  when  denuded  are  soon  re- 
covered with  a  new  and  rapid  growth  of  the  parent  species ;  this  power 
itself  were  a  sufficient  heritage  for  posterity,  did  the  fear  of  oblitera- 
tion of  standing  supply  within  the  limits  of  following  generations  have 
any  force ;  bi^t  with  practically  inexhaustible  present  and  prospective 
forest  wealth,  is  it  meet  that  a  Government  deemed  paternal  should 
ignore  its  existence,  and  give  to  alien  lands  and  alien  labor  the  trade 
its  own  people  might  and  should  derive  from  such^ossessions  1  Better 
would  it  be  for  this  nation's  good  and  gain  that  the  alleged  lamberless 
denizens  of  the  fractional  fringe  of  its  northern  border  should  appease 
their  cravings  from  the  vast  timber  tracts  of  the  South  and  Soathwest 
for  a  brief  time,  or  until  the  infant  lumber  industries  of  this  coast  at- 
tain a  fuller  growth,  and  by  decreased  cost  of  production  and  increased 
means  of  transportation,  with  co-incident  reduction  of  ^^  rates,"  be  able 
to  lay  at  their  doors  at  seductive  prices  the  superior  products  of  this 
unlimited  lumber  region. 

Finally,  from  a  sectional  stand -point,  in  the  interests  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  lumber  business  of  the  Pacific  sldpe,  the  large  number  of 
workmen  engaged  therein  in  woods  and  mills,  on  sea  and  land,  Ihe  col- 
lateral industries  dependent  thereupon  and  stimulated  by  its  continu- 
ance, and  from  a  national  one,  that  this  great  item  of  our  country's  pos- 
sessions may  continue  to  augment  her  wealth  in  resources,  we  therefore 
most  respectfully  beg  of  you  that  your  every  effort  will  be  used  to  the 
end  that  no  change  shall  be  made. in  the  existing  duty  on  manufactured 
lumber. 
And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Benton,  Holmes  &  Co..  San  Francisco;  Moore  &  Smith,  San 
Francisco;  Hanson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Preston  &  Mc- 
Kinnon,  San  Francisco ;  Areata  Mill  and  Lumber  Gompanj, 
Areata,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. ;  £.  M.  Herrick,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  W.  J.  Adams,  San  Francisco;  F.  P.  &  J.  A.  Hooper, 
San  Francisco;  Colusa  Lumber  Company,  A.  W.  Jackaon, 
president,  Colusa  County,  Cal. ;  Excelsior  liedwood  Com- 
pany, C.  A.  Hooper,  president.  Eureka,  Humbolt  County,  GaL ; 
Pacific  Pine  Lumber  Company,  E.  M.  Herrick,  president, 
Warner  Craig,  secretary,  San  Francisco ;  Buss  Lumber  and 
Mill  Company,  by  C.  A.  Hooper,  president,  San  Diego,  GaL; 
Pacific  Lumber  Company,  by  B.  L.  Allen,  secretary,  Ham- 
boldt  County,  Cal. ;  Shoal  Water  Bay  Mill  Company,  Shoal 
Water  Bay,  Wash.;  J.  Knowland,  San  Francisco;  Wash- 
ington Mill  Company,  Hadlock,  Wash. ;  Washington  Mill 
Company,  Seabeck,  Wash.  T. ;  San  Pedro  Lumber  Oompaoyy 
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San  Pedro,  Gal.;  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  by  C.  J. 
Holmes,  president,  Port  Blakely,  Wash.  T. ;  Port  Discovery 
Mill,  Washington  Territory ;  Port  Costa  Lumber  Company, 
Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. ;  C.  A.  Hooper  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Wyman  Murphy,  by  E.  L.  Allen,  agent,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Hanford  Lumber  Company,  by  A.  D.  Moore,  president, 
California:  Starbird  &  Goldstone,  San  Francisco;  Elk  Eiver 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  Bucksport,  Humbolt  County, 
Cal. ;  Santa  Barbara  Lumber  Company,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.; 
Tacoma  Mill  Company,  by  G.  W.  Watson,  secretary,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  5  C.  L,  Dingley  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Central  Cal- 
ifornia Lumber  Company,  by  J.  F.  Keimaly,  president,  San 
Francisco ;  Port  Madison  Mills,  Port  Madison,  Wash. ;  Fort 
Br^gg  Eeilwood  Compaogr,  by  J.  C.  Higgins,  secretary, 
San  Francisco ;  S.  E.  Slade  &  Co.,  San  Fransisco ;  Chandler, 
Henderson  &  Co.,  Biverside  Mill,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. ; 
6.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  Gardner  Mill  Company, 
Gardner  City,  Oregon;  Northwestern  Lumber  Company, 
Gray^s  Harbor,  Wash. ;  Caspar  Lumber  Company,  per.  F, 
A.  Wilkins,  secretary,  Caspar,  Cal. ;  Geo.  W.  Chandler,  16 
Market  street,  San  Francisco ;  S.  W.Blinn  Lumber  Company, 
by  C.  A.  Hooper,  president,  Arizona,  N.  Mex. ;  J.  G.  Jack- 
son, San  Francisco ;  Minor,  Kirk  &  Co.,  per.  T.  H.  Minor, 
proprietors  Warren  Creek  Mill,  Humboldt,  Cal. ;  Charles 
Nelson,  18  Market  street,  San  Francisco ;  T.  H.  Minor,  18 
Market  street,  San  Francisco ;  McKay  &  Co.,  proprietors  Oc- 
cidental Mill,  by  J.  J.  Loggis,  Eureka,  Humboldt  County ; 
Sierra  Lumber  Company,  by  Peter  Dean,  president.  Red 
Bluff  and  Chico,  Cal. ;  Simpson  Bros.  &  Co.,  48  Market  street, 
San  Francisco ;  Isaac  Minor,  per.  T.  H,  Minor,  proprietor 
Glendale  Mill,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. ;  Sacramento  Lumber 
Company,  C.*A.  Hooper,  president,  Sacramento,  Cal..;  Puget 
Mill  Company,  by  C.  F.  A.  Talbot,  president,  Port  Gamble, 
Port  Ludlow,  and  Utsaladdy,  Wash. ;  Pope  &  Talbot,  Sai^ 
Francisco ;  Navarro  Mill  Company,  by  R.  G.  By xbee,  manager, 
San  Francisco ;  E.  B.  Dean  &  Co.,  mills  Coos  Bay,  Oregon ; 
Southern  Oregon  Company  and  Oregon  Improvement  Com- 
pany^ by  John  L.  Howard^  manager,  Seattle,.  Wash.,  and 
Empire  City,  Oregon;  Pollard  &  Dodge,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Eel  River  Valley  Lumber  Company,  by  Pollard  &  Dodge, 
Humboldt  County,  Cal. ;  Gualala  Mill  Company,  by  C.  L. 
Dingley,  vice-president;  Jason  Springer&  Co.,  Butte  County, 
Cal. ;  Chas.  F.  Doe  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Hobbs,  Wall 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Crescent  City,  Cal. ;  S.  H.  Harmon 
&  Co.,  E.  N.  Harmon,  secretary,  San  Francisco ;  J.  M.  W  eath- 
erwax,  by  S.  H.  Harmon  &  Co.,  agents,  mills  at  Aberdeen, 
Gray's  Harbor,  Wash. ;  Little  &  Knowles  Lumber  Company, 
per  W.  C.  Little,  president,  San  Francisco ;  Del  Norte  Com- 
mercial Company,  per  Little  &  Kjiowles  Lumber  Company, 
agents,  Smith  River,  Del  Norte  County,  Cal. 


We  earnestly  request  that  you  will  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  representations  made  by  owners  of  timber  lands  in  Canada  in 
Older  to  belittte  the  ma^itade  of  the  interest  at  stake, 
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We  have  in  Oalifomia,  WashiDgtoa  Temtory,  and  Oregon  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  saw-mills,  employing  over  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
without  coanting  the  crews  of  over  two  hundred  vessels  engaged  in 
freighting  lumber.  Are  not  these  men  who  are  contented  in  the  receipt 
of  good  wages  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  industry  to  which  they 
owe  their  livelihood  1  Are  not  the  farmers  who  furnish  the  supplies 
for  all  these  men  and  mills  also  interested  in  the  protection  of  this  in- 
dustry 1 

If  lumber  is  placed  on  the  free  list  it  will  at  once  and  most  unfavor- 
ably affect  the  prosperity  of  this  coast,  and  by  ju^t  so  much  inerease 
that  of  British  Columbia,  where  timber  lands  are  given  to  mills  at  the 
rate  of  20  cents  per  acre,  and  which  are  now  more  accessible  to  water, 
and  where  labor  is  cheaper  owing  to  the  large  employment  of  Chinese. 

In  fact  many  of  our  millmen  wimld,  in  such  case,  at  once  move  their 
<' plant"  across  the  border  to  avaol  themselves  of  better  facilities  of 
manufacture. 

The  duty  now  imposed  on  lumber  is  low,  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
that  which  protects  iron,  woolen  goods,  and  other  manufactured  arti- 
cles, and  its  repeal  is  asked  by  no  class  or  interest  on  this  coast. 

The  argument  for  abrogation  of  the  duty  because  only  a  certain  part 
of  our  people  are  directly  protected  is  entirely  applicable  to  any  other 
industry  asking  the  protection  of  a  tariff. 

A  protective  tariff  is  demanded  as  a  whole  because  it  protects  80 
many  industries  that  all  combined  include,  as  it  were,  the  nation 
itself. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  the  duty  on  lumber  is  taken  off,  all  citizens  in 
the  trade  on  this  coast,  employers  and  employes,  will  demand,  in  jn8^ 
ice,  that  the  duty  on  iron,  cordage,  sugar,  and  other  things  making  np 
the  cost  of  lumber  be  also  repealed,  in  order  that,  if  the  lumber  interest 
is  to  be  placed  in  full  and  open  competition  with  mills  in  Canada,  tbe 
conditions  of  cost  and  manufacture  may  also  be  equalized. 

In  conclusion,  a  statesman  looking  beyond  the  mere  interests  of  the 
hour  would  shape  our  policy  and  legislation  so  as  to  give  us  a  con- 
tinuous shore  line  from  Mexico  to  Bering's  Straits^  and  thus  connect 
our  immense  outlying  Territory  of  Alaska  with  the  rest  of  the  Ba- 
public. 

You  can  judge  if  such  a  policy  would  be  furthered  by  throwing  open 
to  British  Columbia  our  home  markets  without  asking  her  people  to 
bear  any  of  our  burden  of  tariff  or  taxation. 

The  sentiment  and  desire  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  known 
to  exist  and  to  be  on  the  increase  in  that  province  would  quickly  dis- 
appear, and  with  reason,  were  we  to  pursue  this  latter  course. 


KILL  0W1TEB8,  LOGOEBS,  AWD  CITIZENS  OF  OBEOOIT  ASS  WASH- 

ISOTOK  TEBKITOBT. 

[Petition  signed  by  198  mill  owners,  loggers,  and  citizens  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  bordering  on  the  Columbia  Biver,  sent  to  the  Paoifio  coast  CongTeanonal 
delegation,  Washington,  D.  C] 

To  the  honorable  the  Pcusific  coast  delegation 

in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta^tes: 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  change  in  the  existing  tariff  likelf 
to  come  before  the  honorable  bodies  of  which  you  are  members^  vA 
particcQarly  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  your  peti* 
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tioners,  mill  owners,  employ^  and  loggers,  representing  the  lumber 
and  collateral  interests  of  that  section  of  the  State  of  Oregon  ^d  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington  bordered  by  the  Golnmbia  Biver,  most  earnestly 
praj  tliat  yonr  undivided  efforts  may  be  exerted  against  any  diatorb- 
ance  of  the  existing  tariff  on  said  product,  and  leapeetfiiDy  submit  as 
foUows,  to  wit : 

Labor  on  this  coast,  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and 
kindred  employments,  the  outgrowth  of  that  industry,  is  exclusively 
white  labor,  and  commands  a  better  wage  than  in  any  other  section. 
Con»petition,  engendered  by  unrealized  expectations  in  local  markets, 
and  overproduction  resulting  there&om,  leaves  us  with  scarcely  a  margin 
above  cost,  and  has  compelled  us  to  venture  in  the  untried  fields  east 
and  sonth  of  us.  Our  miUs  and  connections  represent  large  invest- 
ments, and  the  continuance  of  non-remunerative  business  is  compulsory 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  fhture  will  bring  relief.  From  these  facts, 
this  straggling  industry  must  ^^  go  to  the  wall"  if  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  the  free  timber  lands,  low  interest,  and  con- 
tract labor  of  our  northern  neighbor,  for  its  prosecution  against  such 
odds  is  impossible. 

This  section  is  one  of  forests,  its  only  industry  lumber,  and  upon  its 
success  depends  the  living  of  most  of  its  population.  Increased  trans- 
continental routes  have  opened  to  us  the  i>088ibility  that  this  section, 
favored  as  it  is  with  almost  untouched  and  limitiess  timber,  might  be- 
come the  great  source  of  lumber  supply  to  the  denuded  portions  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  that  possibility  is  in  process  of  partial  realization. 

Admit  tbrdgn  lumber  free  of  duty  and  you  take  from  us  our  only 
remaining  hope.  British  Golnmbia  is  as  near  to  such  markets  as  are  we; 
neither  is  our  loss  met  with  any  compensating  gain  to  the  tariff  of  the 
raihoads  American  enterprise  has  constructed,  for  the  products  of  for- 
eign mills  turned  out  by  Ghinese  labor  will  seek  and  &ad  carriage  by 
foreign  roads  over  foreign  soil,  and  only  enter  our  country  at  the  point 
on  boundary  nearest  destination. 

Thus  the  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  this  product  not  only  wrecks 
an  American  interest  that  our  Oovemment  should  foster,  but  builds^ 
upon  its  ruins  an  alien  industry,  gives  business  to  alien  and  opposing 
transportation  routes,  and  prostrates  all  industrial  enterprises  in  the  ter- 
ritorial portion  of  the  country,  solely  in  the  interests  of  a  fractional  sec- 
tion thereof,  whose  every  need  in  such  line  can  be  supplied  from  within 
the  limits  of  its  own  boundaries. 

In  the  interests  of  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  this  section, 
and  in  that  of  all  sections  feeling  a  common  pride  in  the  nation's  wealth 
of  timber,  exhaustiess  on  this  coast,  we  beg  most  respectfully  of  our 
honorable  representatives  in  both  houses  of  Congress  that  no  effort 
shall  be  spared  by  them  to  remove  this  menace  to  this  most  important 
industry,  and  from  that  limited  section  urging  these  changes  we  de- 
mand the  withdrawal  of  its  support  thereto,  and  insist  that  our  young 
industries  shall  have  the  same  protection  from  the  Oovemment  that 
theirs  have  been  reared  upon. 
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STATEMENT  OF  J.  XAHCHESTBB  HATHES*  07  ATOTTgXA,  MB. 

There  is  absolutely  uo  difference  whatever  between  <'  squared  timber' 
and  any  other  timber  or  lamber  that  shoald  justify  any  differenoe  of 
treatment  in  this  tariff  discussion. 

The  proposition  to  make  ^< squared  timber"  firee  is  a  canning  and 
sl\rewd  device  to  remove  the  duty  from  a  large  amount  of  foreign  lum- 
ber, and  grows  out  of  the  following  facts :  In  ancient  times  before  mills 
were  as  numerous  as  now  in  either  country,  but  especially  in  Oanada^ 
it  was  the  custom  to  hew  logs  by  the  slow  and  expensive  process  of  the 
^^ broad-ax"  until  they  were  squared,  and  then  export  them  to  this 
country.  In  such  case  the  timber  thus  squared  Required  to  be  resawed 
before  it  could  be  used  for  any  purpose.  The  square-hewn  timber  was 
still  in  a  rough  state.  In  such  a  rough  state  it  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, raw  material,  and  may  have  been  worthy  of  treatment  as  raw 
material.. 

All  squared  timber  now  imported  or  used  in  this  country  is  squared 
by  the  saw,  and  is  imported  thus  only  because  it  is  wanted  for  use  in 
that  particular  shape.    It  is  never  resawed. 

Every  order  for  timber  contains  a  certain  amount  of  squared  timber 
for  sills,  beams,  posts  for  houses,  etc.  These  are  used  just  as  they 
come  firom  th^  mill,  and  are  largely  used. 

If  by  squared  timber  is  meant  anything  made  with  equal  sides,  thus, 
4  by  4,  6  by  5,  0  by  6, 7  by  7,  8  by  8,  9  by  9, 10  by  10, 11  by  11,  and  13 
by  12,  it  includes  half  the  timber  manufactured  in  the  two  countries, 
and  practically  concedes  the  whole  free  trade  claim  so  far  as  lumber  is 
concerned. 

The  term  ^'squared  timber"  should  be  defined  to  be  "sqdare-hewn 
timber  to  which  saws  have  not  been  applied,"  for  there  was  once  a&abit 
in  Canada  of  squaring  with  saws  and  then  marking  along  sides  of  tim- 
ber with  an  iron  to  counterfeit  the  marks  of  the  ax  so  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  hewn. 

Squared  timber,  as  now  known  and  understood,  is  as  much  a  maaa- 
factured  article  as  any  other  timber,  and  should  be  so  treated. 

To  still  further  manufacture  a  squared  stick  costs  almost  nothing  in 
either  time  or  money;  for  example,  6  by  6  split  once  makes  two  3  by  6 
pieces,  the  commonest  dimensions  in  use,  8  by  8  makes  4  by  8,  etc 


STATEMEHT  07  0.  C.  MILLEB,  MANAOEE  XHTEBITATIOMAL  COI- 

PAHT,  HEWPOKT.  VT. 

As  there  is  a  fair  show  that  there  will  be  changes  in  the  tariff  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  as  lumber  is  liable  to  be  put  on  the  free 
list,  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  idea  of  keeping  the  duty  on  djessing 
that  fs  now ;  there  is  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  thousand  for  each  side  dressed. 
I  should  be  in  favor  of  retaining  this  tax  for  this  reason :  Dressing  mills 
have  sprung  up  all  along  the  border  for  dressing  Canada  lamber 
wherever  there  is  rail  communications.  For  example,  in  Vermont  there 
are  dressing  mills  at  Island  Pond,  Newport,  Richford,  and  Burlington, 
built  expressly  for  dressing  Canada  lumber.  If  the  tax  is  removed  it 
will  kill  out  all  these  dressing  mills,  which  give  employment  to  a  large 
Yiumber  of  our  citizens,  our  mill  alone  employing  140  men.    I  should 
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have  no  ol>jections  to  admittiDg  lamber  in  free  in  the  rough,  but  let 
oar  American  muuQfactiirers  dress  it. 

You  will  hardly  find  in  Vermont  or  in  the  States  any  saw-mill  of  any 
&\ze  but  wh«t  has  its  dressuig  mills  in  connection  with  it,  while  on  the 
Canada  side  the  reverse  is  true.  All  these  mills  have  sprung  up  under 
our  protective  tariff.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  our  citizens,  as  a 
whole,  to  let  Canadian  lumber  in  tbe  rough  in  free,  instead  of  the  tax 
of  $2  per  thousand  feet  as  the  law  now  stands,  but  let  us  finish  it,  as 
is  now  done,  and  protect  our  manufacturers  who  have  invested  so 
largely  in  dressing  mills. 

I  should  like  a  proviso  that  the  duty  on  lumber  should  be  made  free 
when  tbe  Canadian  Government  removed  the  export  duty  on  logs  (which 
I  think  they  would  do)  and  not  until  then. 


STATEldlHT  OF  T.  J.  STEWABT,  BAHOOK;  XE. 

I  am  requested  by  the  manufacturers  of  Bangor  to  say :  We  under- 
stand there  is  a  bill  being  prepared  in  the  Senate  to  be  #ffered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Mills  bill,  consequently  wish  to  have  the  following 
cL'iuse  inserted  in  the  new  Senate  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  present 
or  existing  law,  so  that,  should  this  new  Senate  bill  be  substituted  and 
finally  become  a  law,  we  shall  obtain  the  necessary  relief  to  resuscitate 
tbe  business  of  said  box  shook  industry,  now  so  far  paralyzed  as  to  be 
practically  dead. 

In  the  present  tariff  law,  schedule  G,  provisions,  you  will  find  the 
duty  on — 

Oranges  in  boxes,  per  box |0. 25 

Oranges  in  half-boxes,  per  half-box 13 

LemoBsin  boxes,  per  box 30 

Lemons  in  boxes,  per  ha^f-box ., 10 

Please  have  the  following  amendment  inserted : 

Prwidedf  That  when  boxes  in  which  fresh  frnits  are  imported  shall  be  of  material 
manafactured  in  the  United  States,  and  so  verified  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  there  Hhall  be  a  reduction  of  duties 
provided  in  this  act  0/  5  oeut$  for  each  box,  3  oe»t8  for  took  half-box  containing  the 
same. 

This  amendment  will  afford  the  necessary  relief  to  our  manufact- 
urers and  enable  them  to  restore  that  industry  which  is  now  practically 
dead.  • 

We  have  carried  over  from  last  year's  production  nearly  two  million 
boxes,  and  not  a  shook  has  been  sold  for  export  this  year ;  nor  can  we 
sell  one  until  we  have  the  relief  above  named. 

The  same  relief  was  obtained  in  the  little  tariff  bill,  chapter  3,  sec- 
tion 9,  approved  February  8,  1875;  also  the  same  in  effect  was  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Kelly  January  16, 1883,  which 
passed  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  also  the  Oommittee  of 
the  Whole,  and  finally  passetl  tbe  House,  in  both  cases  without  an  op- 
posing voice  or  vote,  but  was  unfortunately  lost  by  snbstituticm  of  the 
Senate  bill,  because  in  the  latter  the  matter  was  not  correctly  stated. 

34  TAB 
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SAODTAW  BOABD  07  TfiASE. 

[Memorial,  to  the  Senate  aud  House  of  Representatives  of  the  CongreM  of  the 
United  States,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Saginaw  Board  of  Trade  beid  February 
18,  1888.] 

Tour  memorialists,  citizens  of  that  State  which  stands  first  in  tbe 
Upion  in  the  production  of  salt  and  lumber^  respectfully  but  earuestly 
protest  against  the  tariff  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress,  vbicb 
threatens  with  disaster  these  industries  upon  which  in  a  great  measure 
the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State  depends. 

The  annual  surplus  of  $120,000,000  flowing  into  the  national  Treasury 
is  made  the  pretext  for  abolishing  the  duties  on  salt  and  lumber,  upon 
which  there  is  annually  realized  less  than  $2,000,000,  while  the  main 
schedule  of  customs  duties  is  to  remain  comi>aratively  unchanged. 

If  the  surplus  is  to  be  arrested  by  cutting  down  customs  dues,  wise 
statesmanship  would  say  that  those  taxes  should  be  first  removed  which 
bear  most  heavily  upon  the  people. 

We  here  present  a  partial  list  of  the  duties  paid  in  1885,  according 
to  the  official  tables  of  the  Treasury  Department,  compiled  under  the 
supervision  of  the  late  Secretary  Manning : 


ArtideB. 


Sugar 

Wool,    and  manufactaers 

of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  mann- 

factares  of 

Cotton,  and  manaAMStares 

of 

Plax,  and  manafaotnrea  of. 


Daty  paid. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

$52,181,748 

CetU». 
89.13 

27,460,234 

4&10 

11,873,808 

20.87 

10,832.245 
7,684,843 

18.15 
14 

Atticlei. 


Glass,  and  manufisotiures 

of 

FruiU 

Leather , 

Rice 

Lamber,  sawed 

Seeds   

Salt 


Duty  paid. 


$3,714,068 
3,(172.273 
2,808,224 
1,618.523 
1,  111,  164 
754,886 
751,330 


AnooBt 

per 
capita. 


Oenti. 
6.51 
6l41 
5.03 
160 
1.95 
LS 
1.S3 


An  inspection  of  the  revenue  tables  quickly  shows  whence  much  ot 
the  surplus  comes,  and  what  taxes  in  fact  burden  the  people,  and  it 
shows  further  that  th«  duties  which  now  serve  to  slightly  protect  from 
foreign  rivalry  the  dealers  and  workers  in  lumber  and  salt,  should  l>e 
among  the  last  to  be  swept  away,  because  they  contribute  appreciably 
neither  to  the  surplus  nor  the  burden. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  Congress  should  not  lay  its  hands 
heavily  on  these  industries. 

Salt  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity.  It  is  therefore  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  national  safety  and  independence  to  invite  England  and  her 
dependencies  to  make  our  country  a  dumping-ground  for  surplus  salt, 
breaking  down  the  home  manufacture,  and  causing  us  to  look  abroad 
for  our  main  supply. 

The  men  of  the  South  who,  during  the  late  war,  dug  up  the  dirt  floor 
of  smoke-houses  to  extract  the  salt  therefrom,  know  what  it  is  to  have 
depended  on  this  same  foreign  supply,  yet  to-day  one-third  of  the  salt 
consumed  in  this  country  is  of  foreign  manufacture.  Liverpool  salt  is 
mined  under  a  scale  of  wages  not  quite  one-half  that  paid  in  the  salt 
works  of  Michigan.  It  is  shipped  to  this  country  as  ballast  or  at  a 
nominal  freight,  and  distributetl  from  the  sea-board  into  the  interior  to 
points  where  the  increasing  freight  rates  compel  it  to  yield  the  field  to 
the  American  product. 
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While  England  has  ceased  to  be  a  fighting  nation  in  a  military  sense 
she  still  fights  the  war  of  commercial  domination  with  a  vigor  pecu- 
liarly her  own. 

Ijet  the  12  cents  per  100  poands  now  paid  as  duty  be  expended  in 
paying  additional  freight^  and  she  can  flood  with  foreign  salt  the  mar- 
kets of  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  and  will  not 
rest  until  the  ruin  she  has  worked  with  the  salt  makers  of  Louisiana 
and  West  Virginia  comes  to  those  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan, 
and  they  find  themselves,  like  their  brothers  near  the  sea  board,  victims 
of  the  need  and  greed  of  England. 

The  development  and  independence  of  the  salt  industry  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  should  be  now,  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

To  develop  it  the  national  Government  gave  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
72  square  miles  of  laud,  and  the  State  in  turn  gave  40  cents  per  barrel 
bounty  to  the  manufacturer.  Thus  encouraged,  the  enterprise  and  in- 
ventive talent  of  her  citizens  became  engaged,  and  here  are  the  results : 

There  is  no  better  salt  made  in  the  world  than  in  Michigan,  and  we 
challenge  the  world  to  the  test. 

The  salt  product  of  Michigan,  which  in  1860^  was  4,000  barrels,  in 
1887  was  4,200,000  barrels. 

Salt,  which  cost  along  the  great  lakes  in  1860  $2.35  per  barrel,  sold 
in  Michigan  in  barrels  whjch  cost  20  cents  :  in  1866  for  $1.80  per  barrel ; 
in  1871  for  $1.46;  in  1876  for  $1.05;  in  1881  for  95  cents ;  in  1886  for  65 
cents;  and  in  1887  for  58  cents. 

At  present  prices  the  entire  cost  to  the  American  people  for  the  salt 
they  annually  consume  is  but  8  cents  per  capita,  or  less  than  one- 
eleventh  of  the  tariff  tax  of  89  cents  which  they  pay  on  sugar  alone. 

What  is  there  in  this  record,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  American 
industry,  which  includes  the  development  of  a  great  national  resource, 
and  the  cheapening  of  a  lii'e  necessity  to  one-third  its  former  price,  to 
justify  Congress  in  cutting  off'  the  markets  which  we  are  ready  to 
supply  ? 

And  before  the  repeal  of  the  present  protective  tariff  on  either  lum- 
ber or  salt,  we  would  invite  your  consideration  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
investments  to  be  impaired,  and  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  we  would  respectfully  ask  you,  charged  as  you  are 
with  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  how  these  investments  are  to  be  m^de 
good,  and  in  what  new  field  this  labor  is  to  be  employed  ! 

And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  duties  on  lumber  and  salt 
are  not  prohibitory,  for  one-third  of  the  salt  used  in  this  country  is  im- 
ported, while  one-half  of  the  entire  lumber  product  of  Canada  comes 
in  to  compete  with  the  home  supply. 

The  duty  collected  on  Canadian  lumber  is  less  than  16  per  cent.  This 
percentage  does  not  today  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  two  countries,  and  while  great  armies  of  men  are  employed-in  the 
lumber  business,  at  least  $120,0*  0,000  worth  of  dutiable  commodities 
are  used  annually  in  the  production  of  American  lumber. 

Yet  it  is  proposed  that  the  lumberman  shall  sell  his  lumber  in  the 
open  market,  competing  with  the  world,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  buy 
his  rails  and  locomotives  for  his  logging  railroad,  his  engines,  boilers, 
and  machinery  for  his  saw-mills,  his  axes,  saws,  chains,  and  like  equip- 
ments for  his  lumber  camps,  not  in  the  world's  market,  but  from  the 
more  favored  sons  of  Pennsylvania,  sheltered  behind  a  tariff*  wall  of 
35  per  cent,  against  foreign  competition. 

But  a  cry  which  originated  in  Montreal  with  men  who  sought  free 
^^^cess  to  our  lumber  markets  has  been  echoing  through  the  East  that 
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the  Government  should  protect  the  forests  of  tlie  coantry  from  deitrac- 
tion.  To  this  we  answer  that  when  the  lamberman  boys  his  timber 
from  the  Government  or  its  grantee,  and  converts  it  into  UimJber  to  give 
shelter  to  man,  that  h^  has  not  destroyed  it,  bat  rather  oooverted  it  to 
its  highest  use,  the  one  for  vrhich  it  was  ordained. 

The  forest  resources  are  ample  for  the  day  and  will  be  for  all  time. 

It  is  the  history  of  nations  that  as  they  grow  in  age  ajid  riches  the 
use  of  lumber  gives  way  to  that  of  material  more  costly,  but  uiore dur- 
able, and  today,  with  a  pinery  of  235,000,000,000  feet  standing  in  tbe 
Southern  States  alone  awaiting  the  demaml  which  is  just  beginning  to 
be  felt,  the  man  who  would  invite  Canada  with  her  50,000,000,000  fet-t 
of  Pine  into  our  market  to  save  our  forests  from  destructiou  by  making 
it  unprofitable  for  the  owners  to  cut  them,  would,  in  our  judgmeut,  be 
equally' wanting  in  good  sense  and  honest  patriotism. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection  against  foreign  industrial 
invasion  in  every  form,  but  whatever  revenue  system  is  to  prevail  we 
ask  under  it  an  even  place  for  the  interests  we  represent. 

If  there  is  to  be  free  trade  in  lumber  aud  salt,  and  we  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  our  produts  cheaper,  then  the  free  trader  sbomld  give  us 
free  sugar,  free  iron  and  steel,  and  free  woolens.  If  the  system  be  be- 
neficent, we,  too,  are  entitled  to  share  its  benefits. 

But  if  the  theory  of  protection  to  American  enterprise  aud  American 
labor  is  still  to  prevail,  then  the  protectionist  should  continue  to  give 
to  our  great  industries  that  just  measure  of  protection  which  they  de- 
serve, and  we  therefore,  from  protectionist  and  &ee-tcader  alike,  ask 
simple  justice. 


STAHDIHO  TIMBSB  DT  THE  TIXBEB  STATES  BT  THE  CBnTOS  OF 
1880,  WITH  SOME  HI8T0EIGAL  FACTS  (JOHHBOTBD  WHS  THE 
LUMBEE  BUSIHESS. 

Maine. — ^The  lumber  business  of  southern  and  central  Maine  attained 
its  greatest  importance  as  early  as  1850.  In  that  year  spruce  was  for 
the  first  time  driven  down  the  Kenuebeek  with  pine,  and  the  proportion 
of  spruce  to  pine  has  since  steadily  increajBed  until,  in  the  season  of 
1870-'80,  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  cut  on  that  river  was  pine. 
(Part  9,  Tenth  Census,  p.  494.) 

In  Maine,  under  the  present  management,  the  coniferous  forests  may 
be  cut  over  once  in  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  producing  at  each 
cutting  a  crop  of  logs  equivalent  to  1,000  feet  of  lumber  to  tbe  acre, 
of  which  5  to  7  per  cent,  is  pine  and  the  rest  spruce. 

On  May  31,  1880,  there  was  standing  in  Maine  475,000,000  feet,  board 
measure,  of  pine,  and  5,000,000,000  feet  of  spruce* 

New  Hampshire. — ^May  31, 1880,  the  census  reports  show  standing  tim- 
ber as  follows:  Spruce,  1,510,000,000  teet;   hemlock,  1^,000,000 feet 

Fermont.— Spruce,  755,000,000  feet. 

New  York.^-Spmiie,  5,000,000,000  feet  5  hemlock,  3,000,000,000 feet; 
hemlock  bark,  3,000,000 ;  pine,  320,000,000  feet. 

Pennsylvania, — Pine,  Allegheny  River  and  tributaries,  500,000,000 
feet;  West  Branch  of  the  8usquehanna  Biver  and  trilnitarieH, 
1,300,000,000 ;  total,  1,800,000,000  feet.     Hemlock,  4,500,000^000  teet 

The  census  reporter  says:  ^^The  hemlock  possesses  greater  valac 
than  all  the  staudinir  pine  timber  in  1880.  It  runs  about  SyOOOto 
10,000  feet  to  tbe  acre.^' 

Michigan.—W hit^  pine,  35,000,000,000  feet  To  this  the  ceoaos  re- 
porter says  there  should  be  added  at  least  10  per  cent. 
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(;.^White  pine,  41,000y000«0(>0  feet ;  and  the  ceneaa  reporter 
sa^  tlmt  to  tfafis  sboald  be  added  large  quantities  of  valaable.  oak^  ce- 
dar, etc. 
Minnesota.— WhitQ  pine,  8,170,900,000  feet 

Misstniri. — In  this  State  there  are  very  large  quantities  of  timber,  bat 
theeeDsus  gives  no  estimate  of  the  quantity. 

Virffinitk — Th»  census  gives  no  estimate  of  standing  timber  in  this 
State,  bat  the  report  sarys:  '^  The  mountains  and  ridges  of  the  western 
border  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  white 
oak,  cherry,  yellow  poplar,  ete.;  over  the  region  east  of  the  mountains 
oak  aBL4pitefa-pine,and  the  eastern  counties  with  extensive  pine  forests." 
'West  Vtrgu^ia^^Tb^  oensns  re))orts  give  no  estimate  of  the  standing 
timber  in  tlri»  Stitey  bat  says  that  there  are  immense  quantities  of  pine, 
oak,  spruce,  hemlock,  walnut,  ))oplar,  maple,  locust,  cherry,  etc. 
North  Oei«^Via.--Merehantable  pine,  5,229,000,000  feet. 
South  Carolina. — ^Pine,  5,316,000,000  feet.    The  census  reporter  says 
25  or  'M  per  cent  may  be  added  to  these  figures,  as  the  estimate  is  prob- 
ably too  small. 

0e9rffia.'^Fine,  10,778,ilOO,000  feet.  The  census  reporter  says  10  per 
cent,  sfaoold  probably  be  added. 

Florida. — East  of  Apalachicola  Biver,  6,615,000,000  feet  pine ;  cedar, 
cypress*  etc.,  in  large  quantities  in  addition. 

Alabama, — Long-leaved  pine,  18,885)000,000  feet ;  short-leaved  pine, 
2,307,00a,O0O  feet-,  totol,  21,192,000,000  feet;  and  abundance  of  hard 
woods  in  addition* 

Mis9i99ippi. — Long-leoved  pine,  18,200,000,000  feet;  short-leaved  pine, 
6,775,000,000  feet;  total,  24,975,000,000  feet;  with  a  large  variety  of 
other  woods  in  great  qnantity. 

Louisiama. — Long* leaved  pine,  26,588,000,000  feet ;  short-leaved  ]>ine, 
21,625^000,000  feet ;  total,  48,213,000,000  feet ;  cypress,  sycamore,  etc., 
in  unlimited  quautities. 

rexa«.— Long-leaved  pine,  20,508,200,000  feet;  short-leaved  pine, 
26,093,200,000  feet;  loblolly  pine,  20,907,100,000 ;  total,  67,508,500,000. 
Arkan8€U. — Short-leaved  pine,  41,315,000,000  feet. 
Tennessee. — The  census  reports  give  no  estimate  of  the  quantities  of 
8tandiug  timber,  but  It  has  large  bodies  of  cypress,  oak,  hickory,  and 
otli^r  hard  woods.  In  east  Tennessee  there  are  large  quantities  of  oak 
aud. other  hard  woods,  hemlock,  pine,  and  spruce. 

Kentucky. — No  estimate  is  given  by  the  census  reports,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  very  similar  to  those  of  Tennessee. 
Illinois. — For  the  trade  in  lumber  see  page  548  of  census  reports. 
Washington  Territory  and  Oregon. — See  pages  573  to  576,  etc. 
California. — See  pages  578, 579.    There  is  no  estimate  of  pine,  but  the 
amount  is  enormous.    The  census  estimate  of  red  wood  in  this  State  is 
25,825,000,000  feet. 
Montwna. — Large  quantities  of  yellow  pine  (no  estimate). 
New  Mexico. — ^No  estimate,  but  census  reports  say  that  this  Territory 
has  more  timber  than  will  supply  indefinitely  all  the  population  that 
will  probably  occupy  this  part  of\he  United  States. 

JdoAo. — No  estimate,  but  there  are  extensive  and  valuable  forests  of 
fir,  pine,  and  larch. 

The  Saginaw  Board  of  Trade  pots  the  amqunt  of  Southern  pine  at 
235,000,000,000  standing  timber,  and  Canadian  pine,  standing  timber, 
*t  50,000,000,000.  The  duty  on  lumber  is  not  prohibitory,  for  onehalf 
the  entire  lumber  product  of  Canada  comes  here  already  to  compete 
With  the  home  supply.    (Saginaw  Board  of  Trade.) 
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One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  dutiable  commodi- 
ties are  ased  annaally  in  the  production  of  American  lumber.  (Saginaw 
Board  of  Trade.) 

The  forests  on  the  Pacfic  coast  are  reproductive. 

The  Gratwick,  Smith  &  Fryer  Lumber  Company  of  Tonawanda,  N". 
Y.,  under  date  of  March  7, 1888,  places  the  capital  employed  in  the 
lumber  business  in  the  United  States  at  $300,000,000,  and  estimate  that 
one  million  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  busines  in  one  capacity  or  anotber. 
The  same  company  estimates  the  average  value  of  pine  lumber  to  the 
consumer  at  $20  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  on  which  there  is  a 
duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  or  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  as  probably 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  who  use  lumber  are  people  not  belonging  to 
the  laboring  classes  the  duty  is  not  in  any  any  sense  a  burden  npou 
the  community. 

They  say  further  that  everything  necessary  to  produce  lumber  is  at 
least  25  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Gaus^a  than  in  the  United  States;  and 
further,  th9>t  the  Canadian  lumber  mills  being  situate  nearer  the 
Eastern  States  than  the  mills  of  the  producing  pine  regions  of  the 
United  States,  they  have  an  advantage  in  the  item  of  freights  of  at  least 
one-half  of  the  present  duty.  If  such  were  removed  it  would  give  Cana- 
dians the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  their 
product  is  most  largely  imported,  so  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  western  pine  lumber  may  be 
shipped  to  the  eastern  markets.  Careful  estimates  by  practical  lum- 
bermen show  enough  standing  timber  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  to  last  twenty  years.  The  Government  forestry  bulletins 
are  thus  shown  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

But  there  are  larger  quantities  of  yellow  pine  and  other  timber  suita- 
ble for  building  purposes  in  the  Southern  States  than  ever  existed  of 
whit-e  pine  in  the  Northern  States.  (See  Gratwick,  Smith  &  Fryer  Lam- 
ber  Company  and  Census  Reports.) 


HI8T0BT  OF  TARIFF  LEGISLATION  AS  TO  LUMBEB. 

The  first  tariff  imposed  upon  lumber  was  by  the  act  of  August  30, 
1842.  By  that  act  boards,  plank,  etc.,  not  planed  or  wrought  into 
shape  for  use,  paid  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  if  wrought  into 
shape  for  any  specific  purpose,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1842  continued  in  force  as  to  lumber  until  the  acts  of  May 
1, 1872,  and  June  6, 1872,  when  the  rates  were  fixed  as  they  now  are, 
viz:  $1  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  hemlock,  sycamore,  white 
wood,  and  bass  wood,  and  $2  per  thousand  feet, -board  measure,  for  all 
other  sawed  lumber.  No  change  has  been  made  from  1872  down  to  the 
present 


WEST  BBANCH  LVMBEBMAN'S  EXCHANGE,  WILUAXSPOBT.  FA 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  West  Branch  Lumber- 
man's Exchange,  held  at  the  exchange  building  in  thecity  of  Williams- 
port,  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  on  February  3,  A.  D.  1888,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Eesolvedj  That  the  lumber  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  represented  by 
the  West  Branch  Lumberman's  Exchange,  view  with  alarm  the  pro- 
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posed  change  in  tbe  tariff  in  relation  to  lumber  as  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  timber  owner,  manufacturer,  and  the  vast  army  of  labor- 
ing-men employed  in  the  business,  and  they  protest  against  any  change 
in  the  present  tariff  in  relation  to  lumber  that  will  add  to  our  already 
overburdened  industry,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  That  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country, 
and  especially  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ganada,  including 
Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  more  than  the  amount  of  the  duties 
(viz,  $2  per  1,000  feet),  in  labor  alone.  And  as  all  political  parties  agree 
that  tbe  difference  in  labor  shall  be  protected,  we  fail  to  see  the  justice 
of  protecting  it  in  iron,  woolen,  or  other  products,  and  placing  lumber 
upon  the  free  list. 

(2)  That  as  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  during  the  past  five  years,  has  averaged  $30  per  month 
and  board  in  the  woods,  and  $2  per  day  in  tbe  saw-mills,  while  the  wages 
for  tbe  same  class  of  labor,  in  Ganada,  including  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  have  for  the  same  time  been  only  just  about  one-half  of 
the  above  sums,  and  as  the  cost  of  producing  every  1,000  feet  of  lumber 
in  this  State  represents  not  less  than  $6  in  labor  alone,  it  follows  that  a 
difference  exists  at  the  present  time  of  $3  per  1,000  feet  between  the  cost 
of  producing  lumber  here  and  in  Ganada;  hence  in  no  way  can  we  com- 
pete against  Ganada  lumber  in  our  common  markets  except  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  wages  to  a  price  corresponding  with  those  paid  in  Ganada, 
and  that  all  parties  have  declared  against  and  we  hope  will  never  have 
to  resort  to. 

(3)  That  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  in  the 
cry  of  '•*'  saving  our  forests,"  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
hemlock  timber  in  the  State  is  owned  by  tanners,  who  are  cutting  it  for 
the  bark  alone,  at  the  rate  of  from  500,000,000  to  600,000,000  feet  per 
annum,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  whether  the  timber  is  manu- 
factured into  lumber  or  not.  Already  hundreds  of  millions  have  been 
left  on  the  ground  to  rot  after  having  been  peeled,  because  it  could  not 
be  taken  from  where  it  lies  and  manufactured  at  a  profit.  Thousands 
of  millions  more  must  be  left  in  the  same  condition  if  the  duties  are  re- 
moved and  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  of  Ganada. 

(4)  Our  saws,  axes,  chains,  iron  of  all  kinds,  and  everything  used  in 
producing  lumber  are  protected  by  a  tariff  much  greater  than  we  re- 
ceive tbe  benefit  of,  and  as  nothing  can  be  mention^  in  the  whole  list 
representing  more  labor  in  producing  it  than  lumber,  we  again  protest 
that  we  can  not  see  the  justice  or  necessity  of  singling  out  our  industry 
alone  for  slaughter,  to  please  a  few  speculators  who  have  purchased 
large  tracts  of  timber  land  in  Ganada,  and  who  aim  to  transfer  our  now 
thriving  haunts  of  4ndustry  to  a  foreign  country. 

(5)  That  as  immense  stocks  of  lumber  are  now  being  held  in  Ganada, 
waiting  for  the  duties  to  be  removed,  and  as  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
same,  especially  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  our  seaboard 
cities  is  less  than  from  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  their 
water  facilities,  the  sudden  throwing  of  said  lumber  upon  our  markets 
would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  our  production  for  years,  and  cause 
widespread  disaster  and  loss  to  the  laborers  and  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  business. 

(6)  That  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  we  consider  the  vast  and 
almost  undeveloped  forests  of  our  Southern  States,  together  with  the 
very  valuable  finishing  lumber  that  can  and  will  be  furnished  by  our 
fast  increasing  transportation  facilities  from  the  great  Pacific  slope, 
tbat  our  country  can  furnish  all  the  lumber  it  will  need  for  more  than 
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one  hundred  years  to  come.  When  it  is  considered  how  poorly  our 
southern  brethren  have  been  remunerated  up  to  the  present  time  for 
thei^  immense  investments  in  lands,  mills,  etc.,  we  protest  afZfaiust  the 
cheaply  produced  lutnber  of  N^ova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  bein^ 
placed  in  free  competition  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  (oirr  leading  market) 
•with  that  produced  in  our  own  and  the  Southern  States. 

Lastly.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  our  Senators  and  Kepresenta- 
tives  in  Congress  to  oppose  this  monstrous  wrong,  that  is  intended  to 
solely  benefit  a  foreign  country,  and  use  all  honest  efforts  to  prevent 
lumber  from  being  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty. 

And  now,  February  3,  A.  D.  1888,  it  is  hereby  certified  tb^t  the  fore- 
going resolution  was  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Branch  Lumberman's  Exchange,  held  this  day  in  the 
city  of  Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  Pa. 


COCOA  MATTING  AND  LINOLEUM. 

STATEMEHT  OF  D.  J.  OUBVEH,  PRESIDSHT  OF  THE  MAT-MAKEEff 

PBOTECnVE  VHIOH  OF  BBOOXLTH,  H.  T. 

I  wish  to  recall  to  the  mii»ds  of  your  oomwittee  the  fact  that  I  ap- 
peared before  them  and  made  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  injury  done 
to  our  industry  (the  cocoa  mat  and  matting)  by  the  products  of  the 
cheap  cooly  labor  of  India  being  )>erroitted  t«  come  in  at  such  a  low 
rate  of  duty  (20  percent,  ad  valorem);  this  rate  is  but  a  farce;  the 
goods  might  as  well  be  on  the  free  list,  as  far  as  protection  goes. 

If  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hale  and  me  is  not  satisfactory  enongh 
to  the  comtDittee  to  cause  them  to  insert  our  amendment  in  the  bill,  we 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  anything  further  required  to  make  our  claim 
good.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  we  be  informed  what  is  wanted^soas  to 
have  a  chance  to  get  it  in  before  it  is  too  late  for  the  bill. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  committee  to  the  aetion  taken  by  the 
House  on  our  amendment.  The  vote  wa<s  close — ayes,  86 ;  noes,  95.  Hie 
proceedings  will  be  found  recorded  in  Gongressional  Becord  of  July 
17,  on  pages  6944  and  6945.  The  circular  submitted  herewith  shows 
plainly  the  evil  of  cooly-labor  goods  being  put  in  competition  with 
goods  made  here. 

A  proper  tariff  must  be  placed  on  those  goods^  or  else  our  industry 
must  go  to  ruin  by  the  cooly  labor  of  India,  and  the  still  worse  evil  of 
convict  labor  of  England  and  Germany  and  our  own  country.  Our 
prison  officials  place  coiivict-made  goode  on  the  market  at  such  low 
rates  that  competition  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  manufacturers  who, 
by  perseverance,  built  up  a  good  trade,  must  stand  aside  and  allow 
their  trade  to  go  to  prison  officials,  who  have  more  than  a  public  inter- 
est in  resorting  to  the  methods  they  do,  in  order  to  secure  trade« 


July  10,188B. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  thorough  sympathy  ^ith  the  **  Mat-KakerB*  Proteottve  Amo- 
oiation''  in  their  efibrt  to  have  the  duty  adjusted,  that  their  labok*  may  be  protected 
from  unequal  competition  with  tlio  coolie  labor  of  India  and  the  convict  labor  of 
Europe.  The  present  duty  of 'iO  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  not  equalize  the  co«ri»f 
foreign  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  country  engaged  in  onr  indnstry»  and  forseTeril 
years  our  factories  have  been  running  on  half  time,  not  haying  a  market  for  our  fall 
production. 
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The  annexed  schednle  ebows  the  relative  cost  of  CQCoa  mats  and  cocoa  matting 
made  here  and  in  India,  and  from  this  exhibit  you  will  see  that  it  takes  a  specific 
dnty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  ou  mats  and  15  cents  per  sqnare  yard  on  matting  to 
place  American  labor  and  capital  on  a  par  with  foreign.  \^e  therefore  hope  you  will 
use  every  effort  to  have  the  tariff  bill  ao  amended  as  to  provide  for  a  specific  dut^  of  -' 
10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  made  \^hdlly 
or  in  part  of  cocoa  yam,  or  cocoa  fiber,  or  rattan ;  and  that  cocoa  yarn,  cocoa  fiber, 
and  rattan  remain  on  the  free  list.  ^  * 

Yoars,  very  lespectfally,  • 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Kew  York. 

Wakkfield  Rattan  Co.,  Boston 

Lynn  &  Pkttit,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  Grkbnland,  Brooklyn. 

Jambs  Sloane's  Sons,  West  Farms. 

Lawrence  MVg.  Co.,  New  York. 


&cMfri<  showing  camparaiive  coat  of  oocoa  maU  and  ooooa  matting  made  here  and  in  India* 

COCOA  MAXS. 


Grade  M. 

GradoB. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

A        ... 

$10.38 

No.  5. 

No.  3. 

No.  4.      No.  5. 

i 

Cosl.  made  in  Amerioa.'Der  dozon...... ............ 

$8.38 

$12.51 

$10. 85 

$18.03      $15.07 

Cost,  made  in  Indift.  oor  dozen ...  .................. 

3.93 
4.50 

4.76 
S.50 

5.80 
6.60 

6.70 
4.50 

7.00  '        8.32 

Ten  oenta  speciflo  duty  per  sqa&re  foot,  to  equalise 

cost 

5.50  !        6i60 

8.43 

10.26 

12.40 

10.20 

12.56        14.02 

Comparative  coH  of  labor. 
Cost,  labor  (India),  makioff  one  dosen 

.06 

4.47 

.82 
5.56 

1.00 
6.73 

.90 
5.11 

1 

1 
1.10           1.32 

Cost,  labor  (America).  maklDS  one  dozen 

6. 34        -  7. 62 

cocoa  matting,  grade  a. 

50  yards  4-4,  made  in  Amerioa $21.75 

50yaTds4-4,  made  in  India 14.21 

15  cents  speclflcdnty  per  sqnare  yard  to  equalize  cost '. 7.50 


OomparaHte  cost  of  labor. 


21.71 


Cost,  labor  (India),  for  making  50  yards 70 

Cote  labor  (America),  formaking50  yards a25 


£fti€r6d  valuef  per  lineal  and  8quare  yard,  of  coirmaitingt  covered  by  invoice  2C800,  Mardhf 

1887,  aeries. 


sqnare 
yard. 


CfenU. 
.25085 
.25085 
.25085 
.21625 
.21625 


1st. 
2d. 
Sd. 
4th 
Sth 


Gent9. 

SixqDarters : ^...   .876275 

Fiveqnartera 81.35625 

Three  quarters 1881375 

Six  quarters .824375 

Five  quarters .2703125 


Tr^[P^ — Number  of  yards  per  piece  not  given  in  the  invoice.    Estimated  at  40  yards  to  the  pieoe.— 


*  The  duty  and  freight  charges  to  New  York  are  included  in  the  cost  of  the  India 
goods. 


] 
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Belative  cost  of  India  and  American  coooa  matHng. 

ABdSRICAN  MATTING,  GRABE  ''A." 

1  Toll  cocoa  matting,  f  or  1  yard  wide,  containing  50  yards: 

Cost  of  warp  yarn,  150  pounds,  at  8c $12.00 

.     Cost  of  filling  yarn,  30  pounds,  at  5o 1.50 

Total  cost  of  matmal .' ^ 13.50 

Cost  of  labor,  weaving  50  yards,  at  9c $4.50 

Cost  of  labor,  spooling  yarn 2.25 

Cost  of  labor,  rolling,  finishing,  and  loom  fixer 1. 50 

Total  cost  of  labor :..      a25 

Total  cost  of  1  roll  |  matting,  50  yards 2L75 

INDIA  BCATTING,   GRADE   "A." 

1  roll  cocoa  matting,  )  or  1  yard  wide,  containing  50  yards : 

Cost  of  warp  yarn,  150  pounds,  at  6c |9.00 

Cost  of  filling  yarn,  30  pounds,  at  4c I.siO 

Total  cost  of  material 10.20 

Cost  of  labor,  weaving  1  roll  |,  50  yards $.35 

Cost  of  labor,  finishing,  etc .35 

Total  costof  labor 70 

Export  duty 35 

Fieight  and  insurance  to  New  York 2.96 

Total  costof  1  roll  J  matting 14.21 


Belative  coat  of  India  and  American  made  mate. 

AMERICAN  MATS,    GRADE   **M,"  NO.  3. 

1  dozen  cocoa  mats,  18  by  30  inches,  45  square  feet  in  dozen,  weighing  70  pounds  to 
the  dozen : 

Cost  of  cocoa  yam,  70  pounds,  at  5^c.  per  pound $3.08 

Cost  of  braid  to  go  around  the  mats 23 

Total  costof  material , - 8.91 

Cost  of  laJt>or  weaving  1  dozen  mats,  or  45  square  feet,  at  6c  per 

square  foot $2. 70 

Cost  of  labor  binding  1  dozen  mats,  45  square  feet,  at  lie 67 

Cost  of  labor  balling  of  yarn 35 

Cost  of  labor  shearing  and  finishing 75 

Total  cost  of  labor * 4.47 

Total  cost  of  1  dozen  American  mats 8.38 

INDIA  MATS,  GRADE   ^'M,"  NO.  3. 

1  dozen  cocoa  mats,  18  by  30  inches,  45  square  feet,  weighing  70  pounds  to  dozen: 

Costof  cocoa  yarn,  70  pounds,  at  3c.  per  pound t^^^ 

Cost  of  braid  to  go  around  the  mats ^ 

2.17 

Cost  of  labor  weaving  1  dozen  mats  33c. ;  finishing,  etc.,  33c ^ 

Export  duty *J 

Freight  to  New  York w 

Total  cost,  1  dozen  mats 3.93 
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Linoleums. 

Cefhis. 

A  square  yard  of  En^rlish  linol«am  costs  abroad 39 

Add  preseut  duty  of  40  per  cent 15.60 

Freigbt  andcharg&s & 

Cost  when  landed 1 59.60 

A  aqnare  yard  of  linolenm  with  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  square  and  15  per  cent. 

ad  valorem,  viz:  English  price 39 

Add  specific  duty 8 

Add  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem ^ 5.85 

Add  freight  charges 5' 

Cost  when  landed 57.85 

Present  market  price  of  American  manufactured  linoleum .-  60 

Discrimination  against  American  manufacturer 2. 15 


Tariff  on  Unoleumfff  with  comparison  of  present  and  proposed  duties  (for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  as  fairly  as  possible  a  square  yard  of  Naim^s  hest  quality  is  seUoted). 


Yalaed  abitMid,  net  cash 

40  per  cent,  ad  valorem .- 

Charges 


Old  rate  |  New  rate 

per  square  per  aqnare 

yard.     I      yard. 


Cents. 
48 

19.20 
6 


72.20 


Cents. 

48 

12 

5 


65 


72.20,  less  65  equals  7.20  cents,  reduction  of  cost  per  square  yard.  Proposed  reduc- 
tioD  on  raw  and  partially-manufactured  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
a  sqaare  yard  of  linoleum  would  give  a  saving  in  linseed  oil  of  1  contain  burlaps 75 
cents.  For  other  raw  materials,  such  as  ocbres,  earths,  paints,  etc.,  1.10  cents,  making 
a  total  saving  of  2.25  cents  per  square  yard. 

Result,  less  as  above,  7.'20  cents  gain  as  above,  2.85  cents.  Showing  a  discrimina- 
tion of  4.35  cents  per  square  yard  against  the  American  manufacture;  equal  to  10 
per  cent,  on  foreign  cost. 


Articles  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  linoltunif  with  proposed  rates  of  duty  opposite. 


Articles. 


Eaniigam 

Cork 

Kiisin   

on  cloth    foundation   of 
canvas. 

Linseed  oil 

Spirits  t  arpeutine 

Copperas 1 

Itedlead , 

MeUiYiatcd  spirits 

Wbitin£ 

Parple  brown  colcothar . . . 


Duty. 


Free. 

Free. 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent. 

10  cents  per  gallon. 
Free. 

20  per  cent 
li  cents  per  ponnd. 
Subject    to    internal 
revenue  tax. 

20  per  cent. 


Articles. 


Red  oxide  of  all  sorts  . . . 

Reds  of  all  sorts 

Colcothar .'. . . 

8age  green 

Sugar  uf  lead 

Sperm  oil 

Turkey  umber 

Vpnuilion 

White  lead 

Priutiug  blocks 

Paper  for  patterns 

Cot  ton  cloi  h  for  receiving 
the  oxidized  oil. 


Duty. 


20  per  cent 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
6  cents  per  pound. 

Ij^  cents  per  pound. 

20  per  cent. 

2  centM  per  pound. 

30  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

40  per  cent 
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8TATEHEHT  OF  D.  D.  COHEH,  PBESISEKT  LAWRENCE  MAHVFACT- 

VRDTO  COMPANY,  OP  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

We  ask  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  sqaare  foot  on  mats  and  15 
cents  per  sqaare  yard  on  mattiugs<  TLe  Mills  bill  provides  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  bat  from  the  rircular  submitted  you  will  see  that  this  rate 
does  not  equalize  the  coolie  labor  of  India  and  the  convict  labor  of 
Europe  with  our  home  labor.  The  India  weaver  is  paid  from  10  to  15 
cents  per  day^  and  our  men  receive  from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  In  the  face 
of  this  great  inequality  in  the  cost  of  labor,  how  can  the  American  mann- 
facturer  prosi)er  or  give  employment  to  the  workmen!  The  tariff 
adjusted  to  equalize  labor  gives  no  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  but  places 
him  on  an  equal  footing  to  compete  for  the  world's  trade.  This  is  what 
we  want  to  have  general  prosperity :  We  want  the  raw  materials  on 
the  free  list 


COTTON. 


STATEMENT  SITBMITTED  ON  BEHALE  OP  THE  COLLAR  AND  SHIRT 
MANUPACTITRERS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  TROY,  N.  Y. 

We  beg  to  present  to  your  honoraMe  bbdy  the  fact  that  the  recent 
importation  of  German  collars  has  led  us  to  inquire  about  oar  own  status, 
and  we  find  that  we  have  none,  but  are  classed  among  the  manufact- 
urers of  flax,  and  therefore  have  no  individuality  as  manufacturers, 
l^ior  to  1805  the  collar  industry  of  Troy  and  America  was  inconsider- 
able, while  at  present  the  sales  of  the  collar  and  shirt  manufacturers  of 
Troy  are  about  $10,000,000  annaally,  employing  16,000  hands,  and  dis- 
bursing four  and  one-fourth  millions  of  dollars  as  wages  (see  Bzhibit 
A),  which  shows  that  our  growth  is  within  the  la«t  twenty  years,  and 
that  we  are  practically  an  infant  industry  which  has  really  grown  without 
protection. 

Because  of  a  labor  strike  in  1886  our  affairs  were  ventilated  to  the 
world,  and  foreign  competition  came  in  as  an  immediate  result  The 
possibility  of  foreign  competition  has  existed  before,  but  was  not  gen- 
erally known.  The  industry  has  oeen  kept  to  Troy  because  of  the  pop- 
ular idea  that  the  collars  could  not  be  made  so  well  elsewhere ;  and 
therefore  tlie  possibility  of  making  collars  elsewhere  was  not  favorably 
entertained  by  people  seeking  investment.  It  has  also  been  kept  as  a 
special  business,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  shrewd  investors  regarded 
the  business  as  an  industry  not  protected,  and  therefore  kept  out  of  it; 
so  that  we  have  been  able  quietly  to  build  up  an  industry  which  has 
become  of  vast  importance  to  the'  laboring  element  of  our  oommuoity, 
as  GO  ]>er  cent,  of  our  disbursements  are  for  labor. 

As  the  result  of  this  foreign  competition  our  outpnt  ifi  largely  re- 
stricted, and  there  is  likelihood  of  there  being  a  labor  distress  in  oar 
community^  and  of  loss  to  the  manufacturers. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  ask  you  to  give  us  a  classification  as  an 
industry,  separate  from  the  ma?uifacturers  of  flax,  as  in  sheeting,  napery, 
toweling,  etc.,  and  to  let  us  have  a  standing  of  our  own,  and  to  protect 
us  from  the  competition  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Burope. 

The  German  collar  ha«  proven  to  be  the  wedge  for  collars  from  Bog- 
land  and  France.    The  German  collars  are  now  being  sold  all  over  the 
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UDited  States  at  sach  prices  Aat  the  only  resoarce  open  to  as  is  either 
cheaper  labor  or  increased  protection.  And  we  furthermore  ask  that  we 
may  have  the  protection  of  a  specific  duty  rather  than  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  By  a  specific  duty  the  opportunity  for  evasion  and  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  is  prevented  and  custom-house  labors 
are  lessened.    A  collar  can  easily  be  made  to  represent  incorrect  value. 

The  usual  objection  to  a  specific  duty  does  not  apply  to  collars  because 
of  their  comparative  uniformity  in  price. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  peculiar  to  our 
industry : 

( 1 )  Tbe  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  collars  and  cuffs  is  made  up 
from  wages  paid  for  labor,  44^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sales  being  dis- 
bursed to  wage  earners  (Exhibit  A). 

(2)  The  collar  industry  has  been  developed  to  the  greatest  perfection 
of  detail.  As  evidence  of  this  we  present  a  memorsuium  of  the  opera- 
tions a  collar  has  to  go  through  with  before  completion  (Bxbibit  B). 
From  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  believe  this 
classitication  of  labor  does  not  ^xist  in  Germany,  but  with  increased 
exx>erie]ice  the  Germans  will  naturally  copy  our  methods  as  they  have 
already  copied  uut  styles.  They  will  then  be  able  to  produce  goods  still 
cheaper  and  accordingly  more  to  our  disadvantage,  and  our  industry 
will  then  be  practically  ruined  through  inability  to  compete,  unless  we 
have  increased  pmtection. 

(3)  By  Exhibit  C  we  show  the  earnings  in  the  factoiy  of  Messrs.  Cor- 
liss Bros.  &  Co.  for  one  week,  selected  at  random. 

(4)  By  Bxbibit  D  we  show  tbe  percentage  cost  of  maoofiietaring  for 
ont$  year  by  Messrs.  Corliss  Bros.  &  Co. 

We  take  these  statements  from  the  above-named  firm  solely  because 
tlie  figures  had  been  already  tabulated  by  them  at  completion  of  their 
annual  inventory;  and  we  consider  them  a  fair  average  statement  of 
the  same  facts  for  the  entire  industry. 

(6)  Exhibit  E  is  introduced  to  show  the  confidence  of  the  German 
manufacturer. 

(6)  Exhibits  Ff  G,  and  H  show  our  correspondence  with  the  Treasury 
Department  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  information  of  the  exact  value  of 
collars  imported.  This  correspondence  exemplifies  the  importance  ol*  a 
«e))arate  classification  of  our  industry. 

(7)  All  information  obtainable  is  to  the  effect  that  the  piice  paid  for 
labor  in  Germany  is  not  over  one- third  of  the  price  paid  for  labor  in 
Troy  (see  Exhibit  L). 

(8)  Exhibit  K  is  a  form  of  a  tariff  law  which  we  desire. 

(9)  The  German  collars  now  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  are  sold  in  (his  country  at  25  to  75  cents  per  dozen  less  than 
American  collars  of  tbe  same  grade. 


ExHiBrr  A. 

Total  ImHness  of  the  colUur  and  shirt  industry  of  Troy,  N,  F.,  for  1887. 

GroM  amount  of  sales $9, 902, 6-%.  49 

Paid  for  wages 4, 2i«,  299.  4f> 

Whole  Dnniber  of  employes •. 15,749 

Percentage  of  wages :  44^  per  cent,  of  sales  and  60  per  cent,  of  cost.  The  15i  per 
cent,  of  dilrorence  is  expense  of  business,  interest  on  investment,  etc.,  and  what  profit 
there  may  be. 
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Exhibit  B. 
Detail  of  manufacturing. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14 
35. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 


Operation. 


Catting 

Stamping 

Pasting 

Bunninfs 

Turning  

Stitching 

Banding 

Turning  bands 

Stitching  bands 

Cutting  button-holes : . . 

Machine  button  holing 

Hand  button-holing 

Stringing ^ 

Washing,  bleaching,  and  bluing 

Starching    .. 

Dampening 

Machine  ironing 

Hand-inning 

Shaping 

Inspecting 

Boxing '. 


Price 
per  dozen. 


Cent». 


ito  2 

lito  4 
8   to  10 

2  to  8 
5   to  5 

3  to  6 
2#to  6 


3   to   6ft 
7   to  15 


3   to   4 


Price 
Der  week. 


$12  to  $18 
3  to  5 


3to  6 


3to 
8to 


4 
12 


5to 
4to 
8to 
3to 
5to 
4to 


6 

8 
12 

6 
10 

8 


Labor. 


Male  labor. 
Female  labor. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dune  in  faxniliei. 
Female  labor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

'Do. 

Da 

Do. 
In  laundry. 
Male  labor. 
Female  labor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mixed  labor. 

Dow 


Exhibit  C. 
Pay-roll  of  Messrs.  Corliss  Bros.  ^  Co.  for  the  weeic  ending  July  23, 1887. 


Hands  employed. 


Machine  hands 

Turners - 

Button 'hole  hands 

Other  female  hands 

TotaJ  female  hands. 

Male  cutters 

Total  factory  hands 


80  ,    $739.00 

52  I      397.55 

29  240.28 

35  162.  es 


106     1,530.48 


13  >*    165.20 


Avenge. 


200 


1,70L68 


P.7i 
7.M 
8.42 
5.07 

"7. 85 

"Tii 


Exhibit  D. 

Percentage  cost  of  manufacturing  for  the  year  ending  Xovember  1,  1887,  in  (he  facUfrjf  of 

Messrs.  Corliss  Bros.  4"  Co. 


Items. 


Linens 

Muslins 

Fancy  goods 

Edging 

Thread 

«  Buttons  

Ribbons 

Labor  production  in  factory. 


Per  cent. 

14.11 

14.09 

1.92 

.53 

2.10 

.69 

.16 

37.14 

NOTB.— The  percentage  of  labor  1^61. 31. 


Items. 


Labor  production  in  laundry 

Boxes  (half  labor) 

Labels 

Merchandise  (nnrchased  to  sell  again) 
Stamping,  tucking,  eto 


Peroeot 


4-44 

.33 

1.43 

.21 

IOOlOO 
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Exhibit  E. 

€hrma/n  collars  and  oufi, 

Manafaoturera  of  domestic  collars  and  cn£b  are  howling  because  Wolff  A  Glaser- 
field's  Berlin  goods  haye  gained  such  a  foothold  amons  their  largest  costomers  in  the 
United  States,  and  claim  to  be  nnable  to  compeie  with  German  goods.    •    •    • 
That  is  their  fault  and  they  can't  hold  us  responsible  for  it.    *    *    * 
All  we  claim  is  that  our  collars  and  cuffs  are  the  best  made,  most  stylish  and  hand- 
Bomest  finished  in  the  world,  and  they  command  the  largest  prices  at  retail.    *    *    • 
Send  for  samples,  compare  them  with  the  best  American-raade  goods,  and  yon  will 
see  'whj  our  import  orders  for  spring  season  are  so  extensive. 

Ad.  Roscnfbld, 
Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States, 

775  Broadway,  New  Tork» 


Exhibit  F. 

Tbot,  N.  Y.,  January  3, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  furnish  us,  for  the  use  of  the  Collar  and  Shirt  Manu« 
factnrers'  Association,  statistics  showing  the  number  of  dozens  of  m'en's  collars  and 
cuffs  imported  into  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  1887 ; 
also  the  value  thereof,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon.  If  the  figures  to  De- 
cember 1  are  not  yet  available,  please  give  us  the  latest  figures  for  twelve  consecutive 
months  that  are  complete.  Also  please  give  us  the  same  statistics  for  the  correspond- 
ing previous  twelve  months. 

Any  attendant  expense  to  secure  this  information  for  us  will  be  cheerfully  paid. 

We  beg  respectfully  that  you  will  speedily  favor  us  with  a  reply. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  H.  CORLISt, 

£.  K.  Betts, 
E.  O.  HOUBB, 

Committee, 
Danibl  Maoonb, 

CoUeoUyr  of  the  Port  of  New  Tarh. 

Kindly  address  reply  to  C.  H.  CorlisB. 


Exhibit  6. 

CusTOM-HouBE,  New  York, 
Collector's  Office,  January  5, 1888. 

Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  3d  instant,  relative  to  the  im- 
portation of  collars  and  cuffs  at  this  port. 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  these  articles  are  classed  for  statistics  with  other  manu- 
factures of  fiax,  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  information  desired. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

D.  Maoonb, 

Colleetor, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Corliss, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


ExmsiT  H. 

Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washingiony  D.  C,  January  6,  1888. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  3d  instant,  I  have  to  state  that  ''collars  and 
cuffs"  are  not  enumerated  in  the  returns  made  to  this  office  by  collectors  of  customs. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  Switzler, 

CUtf  of  Buream. 
£.  0.  House,  Esq^ 
TrKtyy  N,  Y. 
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On  oollws  »Did  ov£b,  whether  for  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear,  coropeeed  io 
whole  or  in  part  of  linen ,  cotton,  or  both,  72  oente  per  dosen  piecee,  or'  oolJari  and 
cufb  for  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear.  Not  to  exceed  three  ply  in  thickness,  oot 
more  than  one  ply  of  w  hich  shall  be  linen,  60  cents  per  dozen  pieces.  Not  to  exceed  four 
p)y  in  thickness,  not  more  than  two  plies  of  which  shall  he  linen,  72  oent^  per  dosen 
pieces.  Four  or  more  plies  in  thickness,  all  of  which  shall  be  linen,  84  cents  per 
dosen  pieces.  Embroidered  collars  and  dufiiB  for  ladies'  wear,  96  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  sabmitted. 

CHABLBS  H.  COBUflB, 
Hamukl  B.  8a2IVORI>, 

Edwabd  O.  House, 
Edgar  E.  Bbtib. 


Exhibit  L. 

Nbw  Tobk,  Um^  27, 188a 

Dbab  Sib  :  In  answer  to  ^^onr  inquiry  of  26th  March,  I  have  to  reply  that  from  in- 
formation I  obtained  when  in  Berlin  in  November  iast,  when  I  got  the  samples  which 
you  have,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Berlin  manufacturers  rely  principally  oo 
the  extreme  low  wages  which  they  pay  their  operatives  to  keep  up  the  competition 
on  the  goods.  For  instance,  for  waees  which  yon  pay  your  female  nelp,  from  |5.07  to 
$9.28,  and  which  averages  you  $7.lS,  they  pay  for  the  same  labor  ftom  $1.25  to  |4, 
and  which  averages  them  about  $2.40.  This  is  as  at  present  arraaged.  But  they  have 
not  their  labor  systematized  as  you  have  it ;  with  that  will  come  even  very  much 
lower  wages. 
For  male  labor  the  same  proportion  holds  good  in  every  way.  . 
Veiy  truly  yours, 

OuFTON  Bolton. 
Mr.  C.  H.  CoRUSSi 

Troy,  N.  T. 


MtUa  Wl 


Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot  bottoms,  diapers,  craab, 
huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  or  other  miuiufactures  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of 
which  flax,  Jute,  or  hemp  shall  be  the  component  materiaFof  chief  value,  not  specially 
enumerated,  or  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  cufls,  collsrs, 
fihirts,  and  other  manufactures  of  wearing  apparel,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  ol  linen, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  hydraulic  hose,  35  per  centum  ad  viUoiem. 

FlaXt  hemp,  and  Jute  yams,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


BaimddUhUL 

On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  oom- 

gosed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made  up  or  manufactnreJ  wholly  or  in  p4rt 
y  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  40  per  centam  ad  valorem.;  collars  and  cuffs  for  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren's wear,  made  frpm  cloth  composed  of  iineil  or  cotton  or  both  (and  not  em- 
broidered in  any  manner*),  30  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

*  This  clause  might  work  to  our  detriment.    This  would  be  the  end  of  embroideiy ; 
to  evade  this  clause  would  cost  almost  nothing. 
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TARLATANS,  MULLS,  AND  CRINOLINES. 

t 

8TAIEMEST  OE  GBRTAIV  KAHUFACTUBINO  C0KPAVIE8. 

_  * 

Gbntlemen:  We,  the  Irving  Manafacturing  Company  of  !N'ew 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  K.  Y. ;  B.  and  H.  Adams,  Paterson,  K  J., 
Birmmgham,  Oonn.,  and  North  Scituate,  B.  L ;  Andrew  McLean,  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  and  New  York  City ;  Narwood  Bros.,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.J  James  Dawson,  Brooklyn,  K  Y.;  James  Thompson,  Valley  Falls, 
N.  T. ;  Oarslaw  &  Henderson,  Patchogne,  Long  Island,  1^.  Y.,  and  Isaac 
Palmer,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  being  the  only  corporations,  firms,  and 
individaal  mannfacturers  in  the  United  States  and  interested  in  and 
affected  by  a  bill  now  before  yoar  honorable  body  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  in  regard  to  tarlatans,  mnlls,  and  crinolines,  wonld  respectfully 
sabmit  that  for  thcf  reasons  hereinafter  set  forth  no  change  dioold  be 
made  in  the  tariff  as  it  now  exists  in  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  or 
affects  the  goods  and  merchandise  hereinbefore  specified. 

In  1883  t£e  mannfacture  of  tarlatans,  crinolines,  and  malls  were  in 
tiieir  infancy  and  their  mannfacture  was  limited,  less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  being  manufactured  here. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1883  the  industry  was  protected  and  encouraged, 
so  tbat  now  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  manniac^tured  here,  and  in  that  manufacture  more  than  3,000 
employ^  are  engaged,  and  more  then  four  million  of  capital  invested, 
bat  several  of  the  mills  procure  the  unfinished  goods  from  mills  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  and  other  places. 

And  with  this  large  increase  of  production,  under  the  tariff  of  1883 
all  the  class  of  goods  ennmerated  are  cheaper  than  they  were  prior  to 
the  tariff  of  1883,  when  the  consumers  were  compelled  to  rely  upon 
imported  goods.  » 

If  the  object  be  to  decrease  the  revenue,  then  the  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1883  (which  imposes  a  specific  duty  of  4,  4J,  and  5  cents  per  square 
yard^  and  under  which  there  has  been  but  a  comparatively  small  rev- 
enue received,  for  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  is  manu- 
factured here)  will  increase  the  revenue  by  destroying  the  industry  here, 
and  place  the  trade  in  the  same  position  as  prior  to  1883,  permitting 
the  95  per  cent,  to  be  imported,  to  say  nothing  of  destroying  this  indus- 
try^  now  in  its  infancy,  closing  the  mills,  and  driving  the  three  thous- 
and and  odd  employ^is  into  other  pursuits,  and  rendering  useless  the 
machinery  now  employed,  and  lars^ely  increasing  the  revenue  of  the 
Government,  giving  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe  the  monopoly  of 
tills  industry. 

The  foUowmg  statement  and  facts,  verified  by  affidavits,  conclnsively 
B^ow  that  the  above  statement  is  true : 

V 

[K.  A  H.  Adamfl,  ITew  York,  10  Greene  street ;  mille  located  at  Patenon,  N.  J.,  Biimlnsluun,  Conn. 

and  North  Scitoate,  R.  L] 

Prior  to  the  tariff  bill  of  1883  we  employed  300  operatiyes  in  the  manafacturing  of 
tarlatan  and  crinoline ;  enbae^nent  to  the  passage  of  the  above-named  bill  we  have 
employed  700  operatives  in  this  indnstry. 

we  have  a  capital  of  (1^000,000  invested  in  same,  and  since  1883  increased  oar  mana- 
faetaring  facilities  120  per  cent. 

The  Scitnate  mill  as  yet  has  not  began  operation,  owing  to  the  introdnction  of  the 
Mills  tariff  bill.    New  machinery  amoanting  to  |30,000  has  been  ordered  for  this  mill, 

36  TAB 
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and  ftt  the  present  time  is  ready  for  shipment.  Shonld  the  proposed  bill  be  passed 
this  machinery  woald  be  utterly  useless  to  us,  as  it  is  specially  adapted  for  the  manti- 
fiuturing  <xf  tarlatqas  and  crinolines. 

R.  d»  H.  Adams. 

[The  Irring  MannflietBring  Company,  ^tm  lixiglitoii,  Statea  laland,  S,  Y.l 

Q*  How  many  hands  did  yon  employ  prior  to  tariif  bill  of  1883  f<— A.  Sixteen,  Dot 
inolnding  weavers. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  vou  now  employ  t^-A.  Forty-three  finishers  and  258  spin- 
ners  and  weavers*-^  1  hands. 

Q.  How  much  capital  have  yon  invested? — ^A.  9233,664.84. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  more  machinery  do  yon  now  employ  than  yon  did  prior  to  tariff 
bill  oi  lb83  f-^A.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

THE  Irving  IlkNVFAcrvmHQ  CoMPAVt. 

[J.  B.  Pahner,  Ifiddletown,  Conn.] 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  you  employ  prior  to  tariff  bill  of  1683  f — A.  From  10  to  IS. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  now  employ  t — A.  From  50  ^  55. 

Q.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  f— A.  About  $100,000  in  the  bosineai 
affeoted  by  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  more  machinery  do  you  now  employ  than  you  did  prior  to  tariff 
l?ill  of  1883  f— A.  Five  times  the  value. 

Bbharks. — Each  hand  I  employ  consumes  the  product  of  six  or  more  hands  em- 
ployed in  spinning  and  weaving,  aggregating  three  hundred  or  moie.  Each  liaad 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  employs  capital  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  or  more, 
aggregating  over  $300,000. 

HUy  books  show  that  I  am  selling  isrinoline  linings  over  15  per  cent,  cheaper  to-day 
than  prior  to  July  1,  1883. 

Returns  state  that  crinoline  linings  are  being  supplied  to  the  oonanmer  cheaper 
than  ever  befere. 

J.  £.  Paixei. 

MlDDLBTOWK,  2favemher  12,  1887. 

(Aadiew  HeTaaa,  PatcMoa,  K.  J.,  asd  Svw  Tark.] 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  you  employ  prior  to  tariff  bill  of  1883  f— A.  Sizty-flve  to 
seventy. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  yon  now  employ? — A.  One  hundred  and  seTenty-flve  to 
two  hundred. 

Q.  How  mnch  capital  have  yon  invested  t— A.  $350,000. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  more  machinery  do  you  now  employ  than  you  did  prior  to  tarift 
bill  of  1883  f—A.  Four  hundred  per  cent.  more. 

Ekmabks. — In  addition  to  th^"  above  it  requires  the  employment  of  200  to  5B50  hands 
in  the  spinning  and  weaving  for  my  production,  which  also  represents  a  lan^e  capital 
invested. 

Andrew  MoLxax. 

[Gaidaw  &  HeadsEBon,  Patehogaa^  L.  L,  and  U  Leoaatd  atoaet,  V.  Y.l 

« 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  you  employ  prior  to  the  tariff  bill  of  1883? — ^A.  Koue. 
Q.  How  many  do  you  now  employ  f— A.  Thirty. 

Q.  How  much  oapital  have  you  invested  in  works,  machinery,  and  plant  t—A 
$40,000. 

S.  What  per  oent.  more  machinery  do  you  now  employ  than  you  did  prior  to  tarilF 
of  1883  f— A.  AU  new. 

Bbmabks. — ^We  have  nut  up  machinery  for  bleaohins,  dyeing,  and  finishing  sH 
classes  of  light  cotton  fabrics,  including  crinolines^  tarlatans,  mulls,  etc,  and  are 
constantly  making  improvements  which  will  fit  us  to  do  the  finest  class  of  work. . 

Per  pro  Carslow  6t,  Hendrrsoit. 

Anderson,  Chubohxll  ^  Co. 

[NanroodBnw.,  226aiid2a8NortlL»ehBtieet  aiid21»KortlL8Uialxeetk  iatheeity  of  BiooUjra,  State 

of  New  York.] 

Q.  How  many  handa  did  you  employ  prior  to  the  tariff  bill  of  1883  f— A.  Not  in 
business. 
Q.  How  many  hands  do  yon  now  employ  f— A.  About  thirty  finishers  and  dyeiB. 
Q.  How  much  capital  have  your  firm  invested  in  the  business  f — ^A.  $60,000. 

Nabwood  Bros. 
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[jABies  DawBon,  Brooklyn,  li*.  T.) 

Q.  How  much  capital, .machinery,  and  fixtures  used  in  yonr  business  f — A.  $10,000. 
Q.  How  much  have  you  on  baud  f-r-A.  |6,000. 

» 

[Thomas  Lo^e,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.} 

Tbomas  Ijot«,  being  duly  sworo,  says  he  resides  in  the  Tillage  of  New  Briglitoii, 
Siohmond  County,  8tat«  of  New  York,  and  is  engaged  as  foreman  o^  the  Irving  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  said  place;  that  he  employs  and  pays  work- Lands  at  such 
factory ;  that  in  1886  he  was  foreman  at  the  works,  Fauksboroagh  Factory,  Paisley, 
Scotland ;  employed  and  paid  similar  work-hands ;  that  he  further  says  that  for  sim- 
ilar kind  of  work  he  paid  to  the  employes  in  Scotland  per  week  nine  (9)  shillings; 
that  be  pays  here  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  twenty-seven  (27)  shillings,  which  is  at 
least  200  per  cent,  more  than  what  is  paid  to  the  same  class  of  laborers  in  Scotland. 

Thomas  Love. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  March,  1888. 

[8EAL.]  W.  W.  CORBETT, 

Notary  Fublie. 
State  of  New  Jbrsbt,  Pji99iae  Couni^ : 

Before  me,  Edward  M.  Weiss,  a  notary  public,  duly  commissioned  and  sworn,  in  and 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  residing  in  the  citv  of  Paterson,  county  and  State  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  William  McLean,  John  McLean,  John  Coulter,  and  David 
Erskiue,  to  me  credibly  identified  as  the  persons  represented,  who,  being  each  sep- 
arately sworn  by  me  according  to  law,  on  .their  oath  depose  and  say  that  they  and 
each  of  them  are  now  employed  in  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and'finishihg  of  tarlatans 
and  crinolines,  and  that  they  and  each  of  them  were  engaged  in  Scotland  before  they 
came  to  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  kind  of  goods,  and  when,  in 
188^  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  readjustea  they  were  engaged 
Id  Bootland  in  the  same  kind  of  manufactures,  and  that  the  raising  of  the  duty 
in  tho  United  States  of  America  caused  almost  a  complete  or  partial  stoppage  of 
over  twelve  large  bleachfields  (mills)  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods, 
and  in  their  opinion  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  in  the  United  States  of  America  the 
bleachfields  in  Scotland  will  commence  operation  again  and  the  mills  in  operation  in 
this  country  for  the  same  kind  of  goods  will  be  compelled  to  stop ;  and  that  the 
wages  paid  in  Scotland  for  doing  the  same  work  was,  in  1883,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  less  and  are  now  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  less  than  the 
wages  now  paid  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  same  kind  of  work ;  and 
the  said  William  McLean  further  says  that  ho  was  engaged  in  Scotland  about  twenty- 
four  years  as  foreman  in-different  bleachfields  (miUs),  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  maoafacture  of  the  above-mentioned  goods,  both  in  the  old  country  and  in  this 
country. 

[6EAX^]  William  McLean. 

[seal.]  John  McLean. 

[seal.]  John  Coulter. 

[seal.]  David  Ebskine. 

Sworn  to  and  si^bscribed  before  me  individually  by  each  this  seventh  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1888,  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
[seal.]  Edward  M.  Weiss, 

Notary  Public,  Patenony  New  Jersey » 


LINEN  DAMASKS. 

STATEKEHT  OF  JAMES  SENFBEW,  JB.,  OF  ADAMS,  MASS. 

I  want  to  call  atteution  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  linen  damasks,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Mills  bill,  which,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  utterly  cut  off 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  damasks  in  this  country, 
and  in  which  we  are  largely  engaged. 

For  instance,  linen  damasks,  which  are  bought  on  the  other  side  at 
20  cents  per  yard,  coming  in  here  at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  brings  the 
price  to  25  cents  per  yaid. 
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Cotton  dantasks  of  same  weight  can  be  bonght  on  the  other  side  at 
18  cents  x)ei!  yard,  which,  with  a  duty  of  40  per  oBnt.,  brings  the  price 
to  25|  cents  per  yard,  actually  one-fifth  cent  per  yard  more  than  linen,  a 
mnch  superior  article* 

There  is  not  a  donbt  bat  the  dnty  on  linen  damasks  shonld  be  the 
same,  or  nearly  »o,  as  that  proposed  on  cotton,  which  is  none  too  high. 
I  don't  know  as  anything  can  be  done,  bat  thought  best  to  call  this  to 
your  attention. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr,  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  increasiDg 
the  dnty  from  25  to  40  per  cent.,  was  voted  down,  showing  the  temper 
of  the  House. 


STATEMEHT  OF  HOWABD  RICHMOHD, 

Treasurer  andSeoretary'  of  Crompton  Company,  Cotton  Many^actwrere^  Proridemoe,  B*  L 

This  company  first  entertained  the  idea  of  making  velveteen,  cords, 
etc.,  in  January,  1885.  The  first  piece  was  made  in  May,  1885,  and 
since  then  we  have  been  gradually  increasing  the  production,  until  the 
present  time,  and  we  are  now  producing  about  5,500  yards  a  week,  em- 
ploying in  this  department  alone  some  80  hands,  and  paying  about  $600 
a  week,  or  $30,000  a  year,  for  wages.  Our  finished  product  at  the  rate 
we  are  now  producing  is  worth  about  $05,000  a  year,  by  custom-houae 
valuation.  I  believe  that  the  value  of  these  goods  now  imported  is 
about  $2,500,000  a  year. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  these  goods  in  the  TTnited  States  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  I  think  this  company  has  carried  the  manufacturing 
farther  than  has  been  done  by  any  one  else« 

Many  parties  have  seriously  considered  the  manufacture  of  vdve- 
teens  and  have  made  some  samples,  but  owing  to  their  inability  to  sell 
the  goods  at  a  profit,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  prices  United  States 
manufacturers  must  pay  for  labor,  they  have  most  all  abandoned  the 
entQrprise. 

The  result  of  our  experience  is  that  the  cheapest  grades  of  vel- 
veteens, such  as  are  used  for  lining  boxes,  making  alippers,  covering 
broom  handles,  etc.,  can  not  now  be  successfully  manufacture,  as  we 
are  unable  to  liompete  with  the  piices  at  which  they  can  be  imported. 
The  medium  grades,  such  as  are  used  for  trimming  purposes,  can  be 
sold  at  about  cost.  The  high  grades  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  important  to  remember  that  about  twenty 
pieces  of  low  grade  are  sold  to  one  of  high  grade,  and  aboat  ten  pieces 
of  medium  grade  to  one  of  high  grade,  and  also  that  as  the  warehouses 
in  New  York  now  carry  on  the  business,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fall 
line  ot  all  grades  to  present  proper  inducements  to  the  boyers.  The 
United  States  manufacturers  are  therefore  compelled  to  manufacture  all 
varieties,  some  of  which  must  be  sold  at  a  loss,  or  to  sell  only  the  profit- 
able varieties  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  present  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  does  not  protect  the  maoa* 
facturer  in  the  large  majority  of  velveteen  in  demand.  It  does  protect 
in  the  medium  and  higher  grades. 

Velveteens  are  graded  by  weight  and  by  picks  of  threads  to  the 
square  inoh  and  by  the  fineness  of  the  threads.  A  graduated  rate 
either  on  the  weight  or  on  the  picks  would  be  better  than  it  is  now. 

The  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  that  if  it  were  based  on  the  weight 
that,  after  a  medium  weight  is  reached,  the  value  of  the  goods  may  vary 
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very  oonsjderably  by  reason  of  the  fineness  of  yam  and  ooqnt  of  picks, 
without  any  material  change  in  the  weight.  If  the  tariff  were  based  on 
the  picks  alone  the  same  variation  in  the  value  will  be  found  by  reason 
of  change  in  the  weight.  Take,  for  instance,  a  very  heavy  velveteen  and 
light  cotton  velvet ;  they  both  have  about  the  same  picks,  and  one  is 
worth  32^  cents  per  yard  and  the  other  18  cents  per  yard« 
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The  average  duty  on  cotton  yam  i850  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Nochange 
is  desired  in  this  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  even  with  that  rate  of 
protection,  domestic  spinners  can  not  compete  with  the  British. 

Cotton  cor<fb,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders, 
braces,  and  all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  are  dutiable  as  per  324,  Schedule  I,  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  lace^,  embroideries,  insertings,  trimmings,  lace  window-cur- 
tainS;  cotton-damask,  •  hemmed  handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  velvet  are 
dutiable  as  per  325,  Schedule  I,  at  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  These 
rates  have  been  found  utterly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  do- 
mestic manufacturers,  all  of  whom  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their 
output,  and  in  most  instances  cease  manufacturing  entirely.  Many  of 
them,  not  desiring  to  lose  their  business,  have  resorted  to  importing  the 
goods  which  they  formerly  produced,  in  their  own  mills  by  imported 
machinery,  dutiable  at  45  percent,  ad  valorem,  the  cost  of  which  in- 
volved a  large  sum  of  money,  and  is  now  lying  idle.  A  representative 
case  is  that  of  Mr.  August  Moll,  of  Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  a  man  of  forty  years' 
experience  and  large  means,  who  struggled  on  manufacturing  at  a  loss 
until  May,  last  year,  when  he  ceased  manufacturing  the  class  of  goods 
in  question  and  has  since  imported  them  largely.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  well  known  Oberteuffer  case,  under  which  all 
coverings,  which  are  Important  items  in  the  class  of  merchandise  in 
question,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  industry.  Mr.  Moll  has  investi- 
gated the  matter  thoroughly,  and  the  statements  made  herein  are  pre- 
cisely correct,  accorclingto  his  own  knowledge,  and  are  not  based  upon 
theory,  but  practical  experience.  The  facts  are  simply  that  the  im- 
ported goods  are  sold  in  this  market,  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  importers, 
at  less  money  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  with  all  outlays,  such 
as  machinery,  cost  of  works,  interest  on  capital,  etc.,  not  taken  into 
consideration.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  self-evident  that  unless 
the  American  manufacturers  receive  relief  by  the  increase  of  the  du- 
ties now  levied,  this  most  important  industry,  which  is  now  virtually 
dead,  can  not  be  revived,  the  importations,  which  are  now  very  heavy, 
will  continue  to  grow,  and  the  collections  of  duties  increased  largely. 

I  have  made  a  careful  investigation  as  to  the  needs  of  the  manufact- 
urers in  question,  which  convinces  me  that  to  enable  them  to  once 
more  manufacture  the  merchandise  in  this  country,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  a  duty  of  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  upon  the 
present  entered  values  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  363  of  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  act,  which  provides  for  a  duty  of  30 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  cer- 
tain manufactures  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or 
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other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaea,  goat, 
or  of  other  animals  is  a  compotent  material,  the  competition  of  Earo- 
pean  mamifactQrers  is  such  that  the  indastry  is  being  gradually  de- 
stroyed ,  and  the  domestic  goods  driven  oat  of  the  market.  1  n  vestigation 
seems  to  prove  that  the  caase  of  this  is  the  andervaloation  of  the  for- 
eign article.  It  is  fooiid  that  high  qaality  articles  are  being  sold  in 
this  market  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
cheaper  grades  here.  With  an  nndervaluation  of  from  30  to .  50  per 
cent.,  which  undoubtedly  takes  place,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  decreased 
to  that  extent,  and  resnlts  in  the  condition  of  things  stated  above.  The 
principal  change  desired  in  the  rates  of  duty  in  this  clause  of  the  sched- 
nle  referred  ^to  is  to  prevent  undervaluations.  After  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  case  Mr.  Moll,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  that  of  other 
interested  manufacturers,  is  of  opinion  that  to  enable  them  to  overcame 
the  difi'erenc^  between  the  price  of  the  foreign  and  that  o§  the  domestic 
article  nothing  less  than  a  change  of  the  present  rates  of  daty  to  50 
cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  be  effectual.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
goods  now  under  consideration  being  very  light  it  is  believed  that 
even  without  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  import^  decreased  daiiea 
will  be  collected,  and  the  average  ad  valorem  percentage  be  reduced. 

!No«  383,  Schedule  L,  of  the  tariff  act  was  intended  to  cover  all  man- 
ufactures of  silk,  and  of  course  included  ^'  silk  braid,"  which  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  used  for  a  large  variety  of  purposes,  one  of 
the  principal  of  which  is  for  dress  trimmings.  It  is  calculated  that  over 
1,000,000  gross  yards  was  consumed  in  New  Tork  City  alone  last  year 
lor  the  latter  purpose.  A  limited  quantity  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  the  ^^  sweat  bands "  of  hats.  Some  two  years  ago  one  im- 
porter entered  a  shipment  as  ^^  hat  trimmings  "  at  20  per  cent.,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  448,  Schedule  N,  of  the  tarift  act.  The  examiner  raised  it 
to  50  per  cent,  under  383,  Schedule  L. 

The  importer  appealed  to  the  Department  and  his  appeal  was  soa- 
tained.    The  Supreme  Court  also  decided  in  the  case  of  Langfeld  against  , 

the  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 'that  in  consequence  of  the  fol*  I 

lowing  words  '^  or  any  other  substance  or  material  ^  being  used  in  448,  \ 

Schedule  ^,  it  was  properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  but  the  court  waa  i 

careful  (and  the  Department  in  transmitting  the  dedsiou  to  collectors 
emphasized  it)  to  say,  *'  but  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  sneh  mate- 
rials are  cut  in  sheets,  squares,  or  forms,  indicating  the  uses  to  which  j 
it  is  intended  to  be  put.''    Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the  practice  to 
pass  it  at  20  per  cent.,  although  it  is  imported  on  spools,  in  hanks,  and 
in  other  commercial  forms.    The  result  has  been  to  virtually  stop  its  I 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  manufactor-  | 
er8  and  workmen,  and  the  collection  of  duties  never  intended  by  the 
framers  ot  the  tariff  act.    I  submit  that  to  place  beyond  question  the 
classification  of  ^*  silk  braid  "  and  many  other  manufactures  of  aUk 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  name  them  specifically,  as  was  done  in 
the  turiff  act  of  187a-'74,  Schedule  H^  Ko.  1111,  and  to  add  to  such 
clauses  as  448,  Schedule  K,  1883,  after  the  words  '^  any  other  substaooes 
or  material "  '^  except  when  silk  is  the  material  of  chief  value.'' 

The  importations  under  324a,  325,  of  Schedule  I,  and  368,  Schedule 
K,  during  1886  and  1887,  amounted  to  $15,432,690.36,  on  which  duties 
amounting  to  $6,308,137.04  were  collected.  I  submit  that  these  enor- 
mous importations  and  collections  resulted  from  the  causes  named 
herein,  viz,  the  inability  of  American  manufacturers  to  meet  forei^ 
competition,  with  the  inadequate  duties  provided  for  their  protection. 
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I  snbnrit  ftartber,  that  with  the  suggested  changes  the  importations  and 
collections  woald  be  decreased  enormously,  the  Treasury  surplus  re- 
daced  in  proportion,  a  great  industry  revived  and  stimulated,  and 
tbousands  of  artisans  be  provided  with  employment. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  such  figures  sustaining  the  statements 
contained  herein  as  you  may  desire,  with  argument  thereon.     . 


>  • 


GLASS. 

8XATBMBHT  OF  H.  T.  DE  PAUW,  OF  HEW  ALBAST.  HI). 

• 

In  submitting  our  argument  to  you  concerning  the  duties  on  plate* 
glass  we  desire  to  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
product  is  peculiarly  and  essentially  a  luxury,  that  it  has  invariably 
been  so  considered  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  by  all  nations  that 
have  dealt  with  its  manufacture. 

Glass  is  made  from  sand^  soda,  and  lime.  Sand  and  lime  cost  simply 
the  labor  to  get  them  out  of  the  ground  and  in  shape  to  work;  soda  is 
largely  imported,  but  factories  are  now  springing  up  at  home;  our  felt 
is  also  made  at  home,  as  are  rouge,  plaster,  fire-brick,  fire-clay,  and 
most  of  the  other  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass.  So 
yoa  will  see  that  directly  and  indirectly  about  75  per  cent,  of  our  cost 
is  in  labor.  Our  wages  are  large,  very  large  in  comparison  with  the 
wages  paid  abroad,  and  compare  as  follows:. 

Wa^  paid  per  M>eek, 


OoeapfttioiL 


Foreman  castiog-house 

Gasting^ouae  imxers 

Furnace  and  table  men , 

Grinding-men 

Grindlng-boya 

Smoothlng-men 

Smoothing- women 

Smoothhig-glrla 

Poliahlng-men 

PoUabing  aftftlstants 

Warehonae  i>acken 

ICaehine  laboreTB 


American. 

Freacli. 

German. 

Belgian. 

^.00 

$13.60 

$9.37 

$9.00 

&88 

5.62 

5.50 

14.00 

6.00 

6.26 

7.60 

16.70 

6.00 

4.87 

4.80 

4.86 

1.80 

'    1.87 

2.70 

l&OO 

6.00 

6.87 

&00 

6.60 

1.86 

1.87 

2.58 

4.85 

1.50 

1.60 

2.04 

23.00 

6.00 

4.87 

6.12 

17.15 

&00 

3.75 

5.62 

18.15 

6.90 

4.  SO 

6.26 

9.70 

4.00 

4.60 

4.80 

XngUah. 


$a96 
9.36 

10.92 
8.88 

10.92 
2.40 
L20 
7.92 

4.'82to'6.'60 
5.34 


We  think  it  not  improper  in  this  connection  to  remind  yon  that  the 
industry  was  established  in  France  by  Colbert,  the  great  minister  of 
Loais  XIV,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense  nntil  it  became  self- 
sustaining.  So  important  was  its  success  considered  that  the  impor- 
tation of  plate-glass  into  France  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  pen- 
^ty.  For  example :  In  the  law  which  was  annulled  in  1786  the  tariff  on 
large  mirrors  (all  of  which  are  made  of  plate-glass)  reads  thus :  ^^  Im- 
portation of  mirrors  prohibited  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  £3,000 
,  penalty,"  and  under  the  then  laws  a  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  sent  the 
'  importers  to  prison.  From  this  time  until  the  conventional  tariff  of 
1860  it  (plate-glass)  has  either  been  prohibited  or  a  tariff  duty  more 
than  double  as  high  as  the  highest  ever  levied  in  the  United  States 
effectually  excluded  all  foreign  glass,  and  Urtnly  established  in  France 
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the  largest,  most  complete,  and  saccessfnl  mirror  and  peibapB  sheet 
l^ass  establishment  in  the  world. 

The  first  start  in  its  mannfactare  was  made  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  a  large  Government  grant  being  made 
to  promote  its  success  and  a  bounty  of  50  cents  per  square  foot  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury  for  every  foot  exported  from  the  country.  To 
further  protect  and  assist  its  establishment  the  following  prohibitory 
duties  were  imposed  on  plate-glass  imported  into  Bngland : 

1671.  Plate-^lass  not  mentioned,  but  all  glMS  not  mentioned,  37o.  the  poond 

making,  counting  3|  pounds  to  Uie  square  foot,  the  sqaaie  foot $1.29 

1819.  Per  square  foot 1.60 

1829.  Under  9  square  feet per  square  foot..    1.50 

Oyer  9  square  feet  and  nnder  14  sqoare  feet do....    2:00 

Over  14  sqnare  feet  and  under  36  square  feet .....do....    2.35 

Oyer  !i6  square  feet do....    7.75 

1845.  Under  9  square  feet do 8& 

Oyer  9  square  feet  and  under  14  square  feet do 50 

Oyerl46quare  feet  and  nnder  36  square  feet  do .     .6a^ 

Oyer366quare  feet do 75 

1847*  Under  9  square  feet do IPi 

Oyer  9  square  feet  and  nnder  14  square  feet do 25 

Oyer  14  square  feet  and  under  36  square  feet do 32 

Oyer  36  square  feet do 37^ 

1846.  Under  9  square  feet do 06 

Oyer  9  square  feet  and  under  14  square  feet do 12^ 

Oyer  14  square  feet  and  nnder  36  square  feet do 15 

Oyer  36  square  feet •..; do Ifi 

1856  to  now.    Flate-glaes  free. 

Under  such  ciroumstanoes  immensely  large  and  wealthy  establish- 
ments were  built  up,  each  one  of  the  two  large  factories  in  Bnglaod 
making  more  glass  t/O  day  even  than  all  the  factories  in  America  to- 
gether. With  enormous  capital,  cheap  raw  materials,  and  cheap  labor 
they  dominated  the  world  in  this  product. 

Time  and  again  the  question  of  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
was  discussed,  but  with  conditions  as  they  were  no  man  was  brave 
enough  to  attempt  it,  and  it  became  a  belief  generally  prevalent  that 
plate-glass  could  not  be  made  in  our  country. 

When  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1862  was  adopted  the  duties  now  collected 
on  plate-glass  were  levied — solely  for  revenue — and,  at  prices  then  pieva- 
lent,  were  very  moderate. 

In  1865  the  attention  of  capitalists  in  New  York  and  Boston  was 
called  to  the  industry,  and,  relying  on  the  guaranty  offered  by  the 
tari£f,  they  determined  to  establish  a  factory  and  undertake  the  mann- 
facture  of  plate-glass  in  the  United  States.  After  careful  prospecting 
they  built  a  plant  at  Lennox,  Mass.  Far,  however,  from  making  the 
profit  they  expected,  one  dificulty  after  another  arose,  failure  fol- 
lowed failure,  loss  piled  upon  loss,  until  in  four  or  five  years  titey  were 
compelled  to  go  into  bankruptcy  and  close  their  works,  after  losing 
about  $1,100,000  in  the  endeavor. 

Next  a  party  of  Philadelphia  capitalists  undertook  to  establish  a  f^ 
tory  in  Pennsylvania.  Their,  course  was  parallel  with  that  of  the  Len- 
nox factory,  and  they  soon  went  to  the  wall  with  a  loss  of  over  $500,000. 

A  factory  was  established  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  B.  F.  Avery  and  other 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  of  his  stamp  putting  in  the  money  and 
managiDg  the  factory.  They  made  a  desperate  struggle,  sacrificing 
their  time,  health,  and  money,  but  in  vain,  and  after  four  years  they 
succucnbed,  sold  out  their  plant  for  the  value  of  the  ground  aboat  and 
quit,  having  lost  over  8400,000. 
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A  factory  at  aboat  the  same  time  was  established  in  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.9  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Jonas  G.  Howard.  This  factory  made  a 
more  gallant  straggle  than  auy  I  ha,v^  uamed,  going  twice  to  the  wall 
before  it  finally  saccambed ;  bat  two  years  ago  it  closed  its  doors  and 
stopjied  its  wheels  and  furnaces,  ha\ing  lost  $300,000,  and  leaving 
effects  that  paid  scarcely  10  cents  on  the  dollar  to  its  unsecured  cred- 
itors* 

The  only  other  of  the  old  factories  not  named  is  the  Orystal  Company, 
Crystal  City,  Mo.  l)his  factory  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Captain 
Ward,  of  Detroit,  but  its  course  was  not  an  exception  to  those  alroady 
named.  It  failed,  losing  nearly  $500,000,  and  was  bought  by  its  present 
owners  for  $25,000.  Notwithstanding  preceding  failures,  they  were 
men  of  nerve,  and  putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets  they  put  up 
money  to  make  another  effort  for  success.  By  close  application  and 
ability  tbey  succeeded  in  putting  their  works  on  a  paying  basis,, but 
they  have  never  earned  an  annual  dividend  of  over  7  per  cent,  on  their 
capital. 

Coming  now  to  our  own  works,  which  were  established  before  either 
of  the  last  three  named  and  are  therefore  the  pioneer  works  of  the  coun- 
try, I  want  briefly  to  give  you  our  history : 

My  father  was  a  banker,  and  before  he  ever  Jiad  a  dollar's  interest  in 
any  glass  factory  was  worth  about  $3,000,000  and  had  retired  from 
active  business.  Having  a  large  amount  of  money  idle,  he  was  induced 
to  take  stock  in  the  plate-glass  factory  starting  here  (The  Star  Glass 
Company)  and  to  loan  it  large  sums  of  money.  Loan  after  loan  was 
made,  until  he  found  about  $500,000  of  his  money  tied  up  in  the  works. 
Not  having  the  courage  to  lose  this  large  sum  of  money,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  had  he  abandoned  the  project,  he  left  his  retire- 
ment  in  1872  and  devoted  himself  to  this  business. 

Year  after  year  yielded  him  nothing  but  losses  ietnd  discouragements } 
the  syndicate  of  foreign  manufacturers  sent  him  word,  through  the  com- 
missioner from  Indiana  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  to  stop  and  pocket 
his  losses  or  they  would  bankrupt  him.  He  was  a  man  of  unyielding 
will ;  threats  only  spurred  him  to  greater  exertions,  and  he  continued 
the  fight  against  the  advice  of  his  best  friends  until  nearly  half  his  fort- 
une had  been  invested  in  the  works. 

When  January,  1878,  came  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
$300,000,  had  been  wiped  out  and  the  profit  and  loss  account  showed  an 
additional  loss  of  $313,120.93.  During  the  year  1878  the  business  came 
within  $6,669.47  of  being  self-sustaining,  making  the  profit  and  loss 
amountto  $319,790.40,  which,  added  tothe  capital  stock,  made  a  total  loss 
np  to  January  1, 1879,  in  the  business  of  $619,790.40.  He  concluded 
from  this  that  he  had  about  come  to  the  end  of  losses  and  could  rea- 
sonably expect  the  next  year  to  make  a  small  profit,  and,  as  the  com- 
pany was  so  hopelessly  insolvent,  bought  it  out  at  just  what  the  books 
showed  it  was  worth. 

I  came  into  the  office  as  manager  of  the  works  in  the  same  year.  My 
father  made  a  contract  with  our  two  general  superintendents  and  my- 
self that  we  should  operate  the  works  (he  supplying  the  working  capital) 
and  pay  him  as  a  rental  for  the  same  a  sum  not  quite  equivalent  to  6 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  money  originally  invested.  The  works  were 
operated  from  January  1, 1879,  up  to  bis  death,  on  May  5, 1887,  on  this 
contract.  Notwithstanding  we  gave  our  entire  time  and  best  efforts  to 
the  business,  at  the  day  of  his  death  our  profit  and  loss  account  showed 
that  we  Jacked  $58,445.31  of  having  made  this  rental  during  the  eight 
years  we  had  operated  the  works. 
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These  fignres  are  all  taken  from  oar  books  and  can  be  substaatiated 
at  any  time,  and  from  them  yoa  will  see  tiiat,  instead  of  ha^ng  made 
a  fortune  oat  of  the  plate-glass  business,  my  father  did  not  make 
enough  from  January  1,  1879,  when  it  first  got  on  a  paying  basis,  ap  to 
the  time  of  his  death  to  pay  him  back  the  large  amount  lost  in  tbe  busi- 
ness prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  saying  nothing  of  the  interest 
on  his  money  Ixom  January  1, 1879,  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

I  know  and  can  substantiate  beyond  any  question  that,  if  the  money 
be  put  into  the  plate-glass  business  had  been  invested  in  Gtovemmeut 
bonds  an'H  the  interest  reinvested  in  the  same,  his  estate  would  have 
been  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  larger  at  the  time  of  his  death  than 
it  was,  and  his  life  probably  prolonged  ibr  years,  for  he  really  died  from 
overwork. 

AU  that  my  father  ever  got  out  of  his  investment  in  the  maoufiictQre 
of  plate-glass  was  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  established 
the  industry  in  America,  making  possible  such  factories  as  are  baiid- 
iug  in  Greighton,  Tarentum,  and  Butler,  Pa.,  and  had  forced  the  foreign 
monopoly  that  controlled  the  price  of  plate-glass  in  this  conntiy  to  so 
lower  prices  (and  all  without  any  improvement,  whatever,  in  machinery, 
because  the  industry  has  not  been  established  long  enough  in  this  coon- 
try  as  yet  for  the  factories  to  be  fully  manned  with  trained  Americans) 
that  a  light  of  glass  costing,  before  our  factory  was  established,  $110, 
can  be  Ij^ught  to-day  at  not  exceeding  $30  to  $35,  enabling  persons  of 
moderate  means  to-day  to  use  this  article  then  so  much  a  luxury  that 
none  but  the  wealthiest  could  possess  it. 

Now,  you  will  see  from  the  above  that  our  industry  is  not  iu  a  position 
to  stand  a  large  reduction  in  duty,  if  any.  You  say  you  have  evidently 
lost  heavily ;  is  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  struggle  f  I  say,  jm, 
emphatically ;  for  the  struggle  is  past,  we  have  conquer^  success.  Our 
loss  has  been  heavy,  but  it  has  been  the  gain  of  the  plate-^ass  con- 
sumers of  our  country. 

Before  any  factories  were  established  here,  the  foreign  makers,  having 
an  exclusive  monopoly,  charged  enormous  and  arbitrary  prices  for  tbeir 
product.  According  to  the  best  data  attainable,  plate-glass  cost  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  h/y 
tory  about  $2.50  per  square  foot.  The  price  at  present  is  about  80  cents 
per  square  foot,  and  you  will  please  remember  that  no  part  of  this  large 
reduction  is  due  either  to  improved  methods,  or  improved  machinery, 
but  solely  to  sharp  competition  of  American  factories. 

To  go  more  into  details,  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the  American  facto- 
ries has  in  his  possession  the  books  of  a  firm  of  glass  dealers  doing 
business  from  1803  to  1870.  I  compare  here  prices  per  SQuare  foot  then 
and  now : 

[Per  Bqnkre  flwt] 


1868-70. 

Now. 

1888-*70. 

Koir. 

$8.05 

$0.93 

$1.68 

$0.98 

2.26 

.05 

1.08 

.07 

L06 

.76 

2,11 

.88 

8.87 

L04 

8.67 

1.97 

8.20 

.87 

1.64 

.07 

2.00 

.73 

1.88 

.60 

2.07 

.82 

• 

Please  also  bear  in  mind  that  prices  named  from  1803  to  1870  were  the 
prices  the  fibnn  of  glass'  dealers  paid  for  their  goods.    The  prices  named 
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for  the  present  are  oar  prices  to  consumers,  and  for  comparison,  from 
20  to  do  per  cent.,  should  be  added  to  the  prices  of  1863  to  1870  to  cover 
freights,  insurance,  profits,  etc. 

To  individualize :  Mr.  6.  0.  Cannon  (who  Mr.  Howard  will  tell  you  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  our  city)  built  a  large  block' 
of  buildings  the  year'before  our  factory  wa§  started  and  bought  seven 
lights  of  plate  glass  56^  by  87  in  New  York  and  the  current  price  he  paid 
for  them  was  $106  each,  f.  o.  b..  New  York  City.  Two  years  ago  he  re- 
placed two  of  them  by  two  lights  from  our  factory  12  inches  longer, 
which  we  sold  him  for  $35  each  and  our  regular  current  price  for  a  light 
of  the  same  size  as  those  he  purchased  originally  would  be  to-day 
$31.64  each.    This  reduction  seems  and  really  is  enormous. 

Yoa  ask  how  can  foreign  manufacturers  afford  to  sell  glass  for  such 
ridiculous  prices  as  they  do,  actually  for  less  than  our  actual  wages  are 
per  square  foot  of  glass  produced,  saying  nothing  of  raw  materials,  sup- 
plies, incidental  wages,taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  expense,  and  the  dozens 
of  other  items  that  must  enter  into  the  cost  of  such  an  article  f 

The  enigma,  when  like  other  puzzles  the  key  is  given,  is  easy  of  solu- 
tion. 

The  two  gigantic  English  factories  work  in  unison.  The  entire  French 
and  Belgian  product  is  controlled  by  two  ironclad  syndicates.  These 
four  represent  a  product  of  probably  20,000,000  feet  per  annum.  If 
they  can  sell  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  their  product  at  a  good  profit  at  home 
they  can  afford  to  sell  the  other  10  or  20  per  cent,  at  a  loss  away  from 
home. 

You  say :  Why  make  this  10  or  20  per  cent.  1  The  answer  is,  Because 
they  must  bring  their  product  up  to  a  certain  production  to  reduce  their 
average  cost;  a  short  product  in  manufacturing  costs  nearly  as  much  as 
a  fall  one,  because  the  fixed  charges  are  the  same  whether  your  product 
be  large  or  small.  You  go  to  the  London  warel^ouse  of  one  of  these 
large  factories  and  ask  prices  on  a  bill  of  plate  glass,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion IS,  '^  wheve  is  it  to  go  V  If  at  home,  a  go(Ki  round  price  is  named ; 
if  to  the  United  States,  the  question  is  where  f  if  to  any  city  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  a  low  figure — about  half  the  price  charged  jit  home — is 
named ;  but  if  any  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  steep 
price  is  asked.  Why  this  difference  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sea-board  f  Because  the  glass  on  the  Atlantic  coast  must  compete  with 
the  American  product,  but  high  transcontinental  freights  shut  the 
American  manufacturer  off  from  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the  cold-blooded 
foreigner  adds  to  his  eastern  price  the  full  amount  of  this  freight  and 
exacts  his  full  pound  ot  fiesh,  just  as  he  did  in  the  East  before  Ameri- 
can factories  competed,  and  just  as  he  would  here  to-day  were  it  not  for 
them. 

As  a  further,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  conclusive,  proof  that  the  reduction 
iu  price  of  plate-glass  to  the  consumers  of  our  country  is  a  direct  result 
of  competition  of  the  American  factories.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  duties  on  cast  polished  plate-glass  unsilvered,  such  as 
is  made  here  now,  and  duties  on  cast  polished  plate-glass  silvered,  were 
imposed  at  the  same  time  just  s^  they  are  to-day.  When  the  duties  were 
first  made  they,  though  specific,  represented  the  same  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty.  1  find  on  going  over  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
that  in  1875,  the  first  year  in  which  w0  actually  came  into  competition 
to  any  extent  with  the  imported  article,  there  were  1,395,028  feet  of 
cast  polished  plate  unsilvered  above  24  by  00  imported  into  the  Qnited 
States,  value  of  which  was  $1,365,142,  or  an  average  value,  f.  o.  b.  Liv-, 
^ool,  of  97.9  cents  per  square  foot.    I  find  that  the  same  year  of  cast 
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polished  plate  silvered  of  the  same .  sizes  there  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  66,728  feet  of  avalae  of  $84,138,  or  an  average  cost  f.  o. 
b.  Liverpool,  of  91.26  per  square  foot. 

Now,  I  find  in  examining  the  annaal  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1887,  page  43,  that  the  average  value  of  the  cast  polished  plate  onsO- 
vered  above  24  by  60  imported  for  the  year  into  the  United  States  was 
32.7  cents  per  square  foot,  and  that  the  value  of  the  cast  polished  plate 
silvered  of  the  same  sizes  imported  was  $1.09.7  per  square  foot  In 
other  words,  the  price  of  plate-glass  unsiivered,  such  as  is  manu&ctared 
in  this  country,  has  been  reduced  from  97.9  cents  per  square  foot  to 
32.7  cents  per  square  foot,  or  66§  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  the  sil- 
vered glass  has  only  been  redu(^  from  $1.26  to  $1.09.7  or  12.93  per 
»    cent.  ^      ^ 

The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is,  the  unsiivered  is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign.  Sil- 
vered glass  is  simply  a  higher  branch  of  the  same  art.  Americaus  have 
not  yet  gotten  to  a  position  where  they  can  fully  supply  the  demand  of 
unsiivered  glass,  and,  of  course,  until  they  do  there  will  be  no  iucoD- 
tive  for  them  to  branch  out  into  the  higher  art.  Foreigners  have  been 
practically  without  competition  in  this  line,  and  the  reduction  they 
have  made  in  these  goods  is  trifling,  and  there  will  be  no  great  redoc- 
tion  in  these  goods  to  Americans  until  American  manufactures  are  es- 
tablished, when  its  cost  will  be  reduced  just  as  it  is  in  the  unsiivered. 

While  this  enormous  reduction  in  price  and  consequent  saving  to 
consumers  has  been  made  by  our  competition  in  unsilvei'ed  plate  tbeDe 
low  prices  have  stimulated  consumption  ami  enlarged  imiK>rts  until  the 
revenue  collected  by  the  Government  has  increased  (notwithstanding 
home  production)  from  $770,371.03  in  1874  to  $1,245,304.95  in  1887 ; 
but  the  arbitrary  prices  demanded  by  the  foreign  monopoly  on  the  sil- 
vered product  has  had  the  contrary  effect  and  the  consumption  of  sil- 
vered plate  has  apparently  not  increased  a  foot  in  all  these  years. . 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter 
addressed  by  my  fother  in  his  life-time  to — 

New  iJLBANT,  Ind,,  FBbruarf  U,  18B4. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Morrison,  CAoirmaii, 
j  WMhingtom  Gt<y,  D.  C: 

I  Mt  Dbar  Sir  :  Inclosed  1  have  the  honor  of  handing  yon  a  paper  which  will  pw 

yon  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass  in  this  and  other  lands. 

I  Owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  European  manufacturers,  every  attempt  to 

manufacture  plate-glass  in  America  has  been  a  sad  failure,  resulting  in  financial  min 

and  disaster  to  the  undertakers  until  I  took  hold  of  it  at  this  place. 

After  a  fight  of  nearly  ten  yearb,  in  which  the  French^  Belgian,  and  English  maoo- 
facturers  combined  ana  did  tneir  utmost  to  crush  me,  m  which  stmgffle  1  lost  more 
than  1600,000  and  gave  it  the  most  earnest  effort  ox  my  life,  I  flniuly  succeeded  in 
1879  in  making  plate-glass  (equal  to  any  in  the  world)  without  loss,  since  when 
there  has  been  a  small  profit,  bat  in  no  one  year  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal invested. 

Hence  yoa  see  that  a  slight  reductdon  of  tariff  duties  might  be  disastrous. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  present  tariff  duties  are  maintained  the  push,  enersy  and 
pluck  of  Americans  are  such  that  before  1900  they  wiU  accomplish  that  which  took 
the  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  three  hundred  years  to  accompli&h ;  namely,  that  we 
will  manufacture  aU  the  plate-glass  the  country  requires  and  furnish  it  at  such  rates 
as  to  defy  oompetition. 

The  facts  are,  before  plate-glass  wascnade  in  America,  the  foreigner  oompelled  qb 
to  pay  |2.50  per  foot,  when  American  works  were  being  established  (to  disoodrage 
ns)  they  reduced  the  price  to  (1*50  per  foot.  The  sharp  competition  and  determioed 
fight  that  we  have  made  has  reduced  the  price  gradually  until  now  the  average  price 
of  all  sizes  is  about  80  cents  per  foot,  while  the  English  and  French  and  Belguu  e<m- 
tfumpt  pays  over  60  cents  per  foot. 
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Americaus  can  do  anythiug  that  ean  be  done  by  men.  Henoe,  I  oonfldently  lelter- 
»te  that-  we  Bball^  with  improved  methods  and. skill,  in  a  few  years,  piodaoe  this 
article  as  low  as  it  can  be  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  national  pride,  I  nrge  as  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents 
that  it  will  be  wise  to  maintain  present  dnties.  I  trust  that  yon  will  not  permit 
myself  and  other  American  plate- glass  manufacturers  to  be  crushed.  Please  stand 
by  ns. 

I  am,  with  high  regard,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  C.  DbPauw, 

P.  8. — ^It  is  pro^r  to  say  that  owing  to  the  great  flood  of  February,  1883,  and  sharp 
competition  we  did  not  make  a  dollar  last  year,  and  this  flood  will  so  damage  ns  to 
make  profits  impossible  in  1884.    Is  it  wise  to  crush  ns  f 

D. 

The  statements  he  made  then  are  eqnally  trae  to-day. 

Americans  can  do  what  any  people  on  the  earth  can  do,  bat  they  can 
not. in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  reach  the  same  condition  that  France  at- 
tained ander  an  absolutely  prohibitory  tariff  for  two  hundred  years  and 
England  reached  under  a  tarifi'  eight  to  twelve  times  as  large  as  ours 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  when  we 
are  old  enough  to  have  full  crews  of  native  Americans,  that  their 
*' genius"  will  make  improvements  and  discoveries  that  will  revolution- 
ize our  busi'ness  and  enable  us  to  compete  on  an  equal  ground  with  for- 
eign makers,  but  that  day  has  not  yet  come. 

in  conclusion  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  again  that  we  produce  essen- 
tially a  luxury  and  should  be  so  dealt  with. 

As  I  understand  the  principles  of  the  leading  revenue  reformers  of 
the  country,  it  is  to  lessen  the  taxation  on  all  food  and  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  to  leave  substantially  untouched  the  duties  on  luxuries  or 
imported  articles  which  ai^  bought  by  persons  of  wealth.  As  far  as 
practicable  the  rule  has  been  adopted  to  make  the  duty  low  on  the 
cheaper  articles  and  proportionately  higher  on  the  more  expensive 
articles,  so  that  the  burdens  of  taxation,  which  have  heretofore  fallen 
upon  persons  of  small  means,  who  are  dependent  upon  their  labor,  will 
be,  as  far  as  practicable,  shifted  to  those  who  are  more  able  to  bear 
them. 

'Not  a  foot  of  our  product  (except  small  sizes  for  mirrors  on  which  the 
daty  is  only  equivalent  to  13  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  is  used  by  any  but 
the  wealthy,  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  We  are  pay- 
ing our  employes  good  liberal  wages — 100'  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent, 
^more  than  abroad — and  making  no  more  than  a  small  profit ;  our  losses 
*  and  trials  have  been  great,  but  we  feel  that  our  home  competition  has 
saved  millions  of  dollars  tq  the  plate-glass  consumers  of  America  and 
we  ask  you  to  spare  our  lives,  for  a  reduction  in  duty  becomes  abso> 
lately  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us. 


STATEMENT  OF  F.  8.  TOMLHT. 

» 

PteMent  Bottle  Blowers^  League,  Brooklyn,  N,  T, 

The  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not  high  enough,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  last  year  (ending  June  30,  1888)  140,000  gross  of  1 
poand  bottles  were  imported,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  75  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of  this  ware  comes  from  Germany,  where, 
as  you  may  be  aware,  blowers  work  more  hours  per  day  and  receive 
less  pay  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
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We  do  not  expect  OoDgress  nor  any  other  branch  of  the  Government 
to  give  as  good  wages,  bat  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  Be- 
pablican  party  to  fix  a  duty  on  bottles  that  will  protect  as  against  oar 
$i-per-day  German  competitors  and  give  as  a  chance  to  obtajo  good 
living  wages  for  onrselves. 

At  present  rates  we  can  average  abont  $25  per  week,  working  ten 
months  in  the  year.  The  other  two  months  are  required  to  make  re- 
pairs, etc.,  and  also  to  enable  the  men  to  recuperate,  as  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  manufacturers  and  blowers  the  stop  is  made  in  the  excessiTely 
hot  mouths  of  July  and  August.  I  do  not  think  any  fair-minded  Amer- 
ican c«ti?en  will  claim  these  wages  are  too  high. 

It  will  be  absolutely  out* of  the  question  to  maintain  present  wages 
unless  the  rate  of  duty  is  raised,  and  it  is  wholly  and  solely  a  matter  of 
wages :  in  fact,  glass  is  all  labor  f]X)m  the  digging  of  the  sand  from  the 
pit  to  delivering  the  finished  product. 

In  my  judgment,  in  order  to  put  glass  bottles  on  an  equality  with 
window-glass,  iron,  woolen,  and  cotton  manufactures  and  other  in- 
dustries  and  give  us  fair  protection,  the  duty  should  be  graduated 
from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound,  according  to  size,  and  the  duty  on  filled  bot- 
tles should  be  the  same  as  empty.  When  I  say  bottles  I  include  green- 
colored,  flint,  and  lime-glass  bottles. 


STATEMENT  OF  F.  L.  BODIHE. 

Pre9ident  Atnerioan  Wfudow-GlasB  Man^faotming  AB§ociati&n. 

Oylinder  Window-glass,  unpolished,  is  a  manufacture  natural  to  the 
United  States,  because  all  materials  required  exist  in  widely  extended 
territory. 

The  manufacture  is  largely  developed,  and  the  capacity  of  furnaces 
now  existing  is  greater  tl^n  the  total  consumption  of  both  AmertcaQ 
and  imported  glass. 

These  furnaces  are  distributed  through  fifteen  States,  as  follows: 
Massachusetts,  1;  New  Tork,  17;  New  Jersey,  25;  Pennsylvania,  44; 
Delaware,  2;  Maryland,  9;  West  Virginia,  2 ;  Ohio,  20;   Indiana,  6; 
Illinois,  8;  Michigan,  1;  Wisconsin,!;  Missouri,  2;  Kansas,  I;  Wy-' 
oming  Territory,  1;  total,  140  furnaces  in  fifteen  States  and  Territories. 

There  are  about  8,500  workmen  employed  directly  by  manufacturers, 
in  addition  to  the  large  number  indirectly  engaged  in  mining  and  pre- 
paring the  sand,  lime,  coal,  lumber,  clay,  and  soda  consumed.  The  cost 
of  these  materials  is  almost  entirely  for  labor  in  mining  and  transport- 
ing to  furnaces. 

The  necessity  for  duty  on  imported  glass  arises  from  the  greater  cost 
of  raw  materials,  because  of  high -labor  cost  in  preparing  them,  as  well 
as  from  the  higher  wages  paid  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

The  wages  paid  for  material  amount  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  Tbe  wages  paid  by  manufacturers  amount  to  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost.  Making  the  total  amount  paid  for  labor  in 
manufacturing  window-glass,  80  per  cent. 

The  wages  to  the  different  classes  of  workmen  are  from  two  to  three 
times  those  paid  in  Belgium,  from  whence  comes  most  of  the  glass  im- 
ported. 
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Aoeoi-diiig  to  the  report  of  ''Glass  manafactoro  in  Europe,"  Oepart- 
mcut  of  State,  No.*  29,  page  389,  the  rates. paid  there  (per  month)  are  aq 
foUowHy  compared  with  same  class  here : 


Blowers.. , 

Asftistant  blowers . 

Flatteners 

Aasiatent  flattenors 

CattaFS 

Shearers 


Belgiam. 

XTnited  States. 

ISO.  00  to  $100. 00 

$75.00  to  $150.00 

25.00           3U.00 

50.00           100.00 

25.00           26.50 

75.00           150.00 

&00           15.00 

30.00            40.00 

25l  00           80. 60 

75.00           100.00 

3a00           8&00 

80.00           100.00 

'  The  wages  in  Belgiam  are  for  mnch  greater  nnmber  of  hoars  daily, 
and  for  the  whole  year,  while  in  the  United  States  the  longest  time  ' 
worked  is  ten  months,  the  average  for  past  fonr  years  being  less  than 
eight  months'  blast. 

No  later  official  data  for  this  class  of  labor  is  accessible,  bat  from 
general  information,  and  because  1882  was  a  year  of  activity  and  high 
prices  abroad,  it  is  believed  the  difference  is  greater  now  against  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  redaction,  July  1, 1883,  of  the  duty  on  cylinder  window-* 
glass,  manufacturers  have  averaged  running  less  than  three-fourths  the 
usual  length  of  blast.  Wages  of  workmen  have  been  reduced.  Im- 
ports have  greatly  increased,  and  the  revenue  for  four  years,  since  July, 
1883,  has  been  $1,250,000  greater  than  for  the  same  period  before  that 
date. 

The  rates  of  duty  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
the  Hoase  of  Representatives  bill  No.  ,  make  a  redaction  aver- 
aging on  the  actual  imports  last  year  39  cents  per  half  box,  or  about 
35  per  cent.,  and  could  only  be  met  by  a  reduction  of  over  50  per  cent, 
in  wages  of  skilled  labor. 

Imports  of  window-glass  have  largely  increased  since  the  reduction 
of  duty,  and  foieign  glass  is  now  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  consumption,  having  advanced  &om  the  annual  rate  of  from  16 
to  29  per  cent,  before  1883  to  29  to  38  per  cent,  since  1883. 

The  eflect  of  the  largely  developed  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
has  been  to  reduce  the  price  of  American  product  and  of  the  foreign 
gissSj  so  that  the  selling  price  of  American  glass  was  lower  January 
1, 1888,  than  in  1860,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison  of 
prices  for  the  two  periods: 


AMEBICAK  GLASS. 

SlMS. 

*  Single  thick. 

Sises. 

*  Double  think. 

Price  1860. 

Price  1888. 

PHoel800. 

Price  1888. 

*by  10  third 

$L05 
1.80 
2.40 
2.10 
3.00 
2.40 
3.60 
3.60 

$L78 
1.66 
1.90 
1.78 
2.38 
2.08 
2.73 
2.73 

8  bv  10  first 

$4.60 
6.00 
9.00 
7.20 
7.20 
10.20 
12.00 

$2.08 

8  by  10  fourth 

16  hv  20  second.... 

3.15 

lObyliaecond 

18  bv  30  first 

4.38 

lObyMthlid 

18bv22  Bocond 

4.00 

12hyl8flr8t 

20  bv  80  Aecond 

4.00 

12  by  18  third 

80  bv  40  second .......... 

4.78 

18  by  24  second 

32  by  44  second 

6.18 

22  by  28  seooud 

56L10 

28.4a 

20.85 

17.04 

*  15  per  cent,  less  price  in  1888  s=  $3.81. 
*60  per  cent.  leM  price  in  1888  s  $27.68. 
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Imported  glass  has  also  been  reduced  io  cost  by  Americaii  competi- 
tion. 

The-  foreign  ( invoice )  cost,  per  statement  of  Bareaa  of  Statistics, 
averaged  for  year  to  July,  1877,  4.10  cents  per  pound ;  averaged  for 
year  to  July,  1887,  2.27  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  being  specific  this  large  reduction  in  foreign  cost  (45  per 
cent,  in.ten  years)  increases  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate,  but  is  do 
real  advance,  and  foreign  manufacturers  have  practically  paid  all  the 
duty. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  sizes  now  specified  in  the  tariff  laws  there 
has  been  a  material  change  in  the  amounts  consumed,  so  that  a  large 
quantity  is  required  of  large  sizes. 

The  cost  of  such  sizes  is  greatly  increased,  and  just  discrimination 
and  protection  requires  they  be  added  to  the  tariff  schedule  with  pro- 
portionate rates  of  duty. 

Decreased  duty  will  increase  the  importation }  inevitably  and  largely 
diminish  the  AcQcrican  product  and  reduce  wages,  besides  reducing  the 
number  and  time  of  workmen  employed,  and  increase  the  revenue  now 
in  excess. 

Instead  of  lower  duties,  necessary  and  fair  protection  of  manufact- 
urers and  Interests  of  workmen  and  consumers  require  the  present  rates 
on  the  actual  weight  of  glass  with  proportionate  rate  to  cover  additional 
larger  sizes  now  used. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  asked  that  the  proposed  bill  be  amended  to 
read,  on  cylinder  window- glass  (unpolished)  as  below: 

Cent*  per  poond. 

No  exceeding  10  by  15  inches  square  ., If 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square l| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  20  by  30  inches  square 2| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  square 2| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  30  by  50  inches  square ^ 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60  inches  square 3| 

Above  40  by  60  inches  square 3J 


BUTT  OH  OBEEH  GLASS  BOTTLES. 

The  manufacture  of  green  glass  bottles  in  the  United  States  has  been 
developed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  consumption. 

The  materials  required  exist  in  abundance  in  widely  extended  parts 
of  the  country. 

There  are  over  127  furnaces  established  in  16  States,  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Galifomia,  as  well  as  in  Georgia,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky, 
viz:  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  New  York,  12}  New  Jersey,  39;  Pennsylva- 
nia, 32;  Maryland,  6;  West  Virginia,  2;  Kentucky,  5;  Gkorgia^  1; 
Ohio,  9;  Indiana,  3;  Illinois,  9;  Mississippi,  3;  Wisconsin,  2;  Min- 
nesota, 1 ;  Colorado,  1 ;  California,  1. 

Although  these  furnaces  have  a  capacity  equal  to  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  imports  are  large  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  amount  of 
empty  bottles  alone  (per  statement  of  Bureau  of  Statistics)  for  the  year, 
to  July,  1887,  was  14,300,000  pounds,  having. more  than  doubled  since 
1884,  when  the  total  imports  were  6,900,OiOO  pounds. 

The  increase  of  imports  in  the  last  year  to  July,  1887,  has  been  es- 
pecially marked,  amounting  to  over  75  per  cent.,  and  shows  such  rapid 
development  as  seriously  threatens  destruction  of  the  industry. 
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BnOTttDOB  ihorease  is  the  remit  of  rapid  and  dbemp  tcsMporta- 
tioo  (the  flraigbt  rates  averagiD((  leas  to  fr«w  York  ftom  Germaa  ports 
than  from  furnaces  within  100  miles),  together  with  developed  knowl- 
edge by  consomers  here  and  by  foreign  ttiannfaetarers  of  the  differ* 
eoce  in  cost,  wfaidi  is  not  covered  by  the  present  rates  of  doty. 

Imports  of  ^*  filled  "  bottles,  because  of  the  low  ad  valorem  rate  now- 
charged,  are  also  increasing  annnally. 

The  dnty  on  'green  glass  continfied  at  a  very  low  ad  valorem  rate  vii- 
til  1883,  althoagh  being  the  prodact  of  laaniuQ  labor  t>nly  hi^  dnties 
were  necessary  to  cover  the  difference  between  German  and  American 
wages.  The  specific  doty  of  1  cent  per  p#uBd,  established  Jtily,  1883, 
was  a  partial  adjustment  of  the  necessary  rates,  bnt  does  not  prevoH; 
large  imports  at  less  than  the  cost  of  American  ptodnct,  except  in  very 
large  and  heavy  bottles,  etc 

The  material  and  labor  in  mannfactaring  bottles  is  almost  ideutifail 
with  that  in  cylinder  window-glass. 

The  proportion  of  labor  increases  largely  as  the  weight  and  iise  de^ 
crease,  and  a  graduated  duty  from  1  to  2  cents  per  poond  is  necessary. 

The  change  proposed*  making  the  duty  oa  bottles  ^<  if  flUed''  at  the 
same  rate  as  on  contents,  will  be  a  further  reduction  and  will  increase 
bottling  abroad ;  ear  manufiusturers  and  laborers  losing  the  work  tiiey 
are  prepared  to  suppl3% 

X/ither  the  same  speciAo  rate  per  pound  should  be  charged  <<  if  filled  ^ 
as  for  ^^  empty ; "  or,  a  fixed  rate  of  ^^  1  cent  each,  if  holding  ^  pint,  and 
not  over  1  pint }  2  cents  each,  if  holding  over  1  pint }  ^  otherwise  the 
temptation  will  exist  to  import  <' filled"  with  oontents  either  of  very 
low  dutiable  rates,  or  free,  with  direct  olge^t  of  avoiding  duty  charged 
on  "empty.'' 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  flint  and  lime  glass  bottles,  the  duty 
on  which  should  be  specific,  either  at  the  same  graduated  rates  as  on 
green  glass,  or  at  not  less  than  1^  cents  per  pound  either  ^< empty" 
or  "  filled ; "  otherwise  these  coods  would  take  the  place  of  green  glass 
and  so  injure  the  manufacturers  of  both  kinds  of  bottle  glass. 

The  reason  why  any  duty  is  required  on  glass  bottles  is  the  higher 
labor  cost  in  the  United  Stie^tes,  paid  not  only  in  converting  the  mate- 
rials into  the  finished  article,  but  also  for  wages  in  preparing  the  mate- 
rials. 

The  manuftctarer  here,  as  in  Bnrope,  employs  no  madiinery,  and 
labor  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost ;  of  which  three-fourths  is 
paid  by  manufacturers  directly,  and  one-fourth  indirectly  for  taking 
from  the  earth  and  preparing  the  sand,  lime,  coal,  lumber,  clay,  etc.,  and 
transporting  them  to  the  furnaces. 

The  wages  in  Germany  ^d  other  countries  with  which  we  compete 
will  be  seen  from  consalar  reports  to  StiAte  Department,  published  in 
1885,  page  15. 

Wages  for  like  labot  (per  week)  in  the  United  States  is  contrasts! 
therewith  in  the  following  tables,  viz : 


Blowen 15.41  $24.00 

Mixen 8.67  0.00 

Sbeam* flwO**  12.00 

Canius 1.48  4.60 

Lftbonn 2.14  7.60 

^  36  TAB 
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which  shows  wages  in  the  United  States  are  fix>m  two  to  four  tunes 
(averaging  three  times,  or  200  per  cent.)  higher  than  those  paid  in  Ger- 
many. 

As  wages  in  onr  industry  can  not  be  rednoed  below  general  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  country,  how  can  manufacturers  compete  without  duties 
to  compensate  t 

The  enormous  increase  in  imports  of  bottles  confirms  the  necessary  in- 
ference from  the  foregoing  difference  in  wages  that  the  present  duty 
of  1  cent  per  pound  is  i^ot  sufBcient  to  equalize  labor  cost,  and  that 
any  reduction  will  increase  the  number  of  idle  fiimaces,  and  lessen  the 
consumption  of  the  native  materials,  decrease  wages,  time,  and  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed,  while  unnecessarily  increasing  the  revenue. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  the  lowest  which  will  enable  mannfeMst- 
nrers  to  compete  on  the  largest  and  heaviest  bottles  and  is  not  suffi- 
cient on  bottles  of  the  capacity  of  1  quart  or  less. 

Graduated  additicmal  duties  are  essential  on  smaller  sizes,  and  should 
not  be  less  than  tbe  following  rates : 

^^  On  empty  flint,  green,  and  colored  glass  bottles,  Vials,  demijohusy 
and  carboys  (covered  or  uncovered),  pickle  or  preserve  jars,  and  other 
plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green  and  colored  bottle  glass,  not  cut,  en> 
graved,  or  painted,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  id 
this  act:  holding  over  1  quart,  1  cent  per  pound ;  holding  1  pint  and 
not  over  1  quart,  1^  cents  per  pound ;  holding  less  than  1  pint,  1}  cents 
per  pound. 

<<  If  filled,  and  not  otherwise  in  this  act  provided  for,  said  articles 
shall  pay  the  same  rates  as  if  empty." 

Kat.  Assoc,  of  Vial  and  Bottlb  ManVs. 

Pj^ILADELPHIA,  Aprilj  1888. 


AMERICAS  WIHSOW-OLASS. 

Netprioeper  half  ^>ox  (Hugle  and  double)  of  Amerioaa  window-^Uuo  in  1860  a$  oon^orti 

with  net  price  January,  1888. 


Singlafhiolc. 

Sliii^  thick. 

Doable  tUflk. 

^ 

1800. 

1888. 

1800. 

1888L 

im 

U8& 

8byl0»8d 

yeL 
ILOS 
1.80 
2.10 
2.40 
2.40 
2.10 
2.40 
8.66 
8.00 
2.40 
2.66 

Net. 
$1.78 
1.00 
L78 
LO) 
2.08 
2.08 
1.00 
8.20 
2.88 
2.08 
&08 

Siut. 

18  by  22, 1st 

18  by  28, 2d 

18  by  24, 2d 

16  by  80, 2d 

22  by  80, 4th 

22  by  28, 2d 

28  by  84,  Ut 

24by80,lBt 

24  by  80, 8d 

Uby1fl^2d 

KeL 
18.80 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.40 
8.00 
SLOO 

12.06 
2.78 
2.78 
8.78 
2.26 
8.78 
&66 
8.16 
9L60 
8.20 

Blue, 

20  by  80. 2d 

80  by  40, 2d 

82byi4»2d 

16  by  20, 2d 

18by2^M 

8bylO,Ut 

14  by  28^  1st 

18  by  80, 1st 

28  by  80, 8d 

Net, 

17.20 

10.90 

12.00 

6L00 

7.M 

4.60 

7.80 

8.00 

7.90 

84.00 

8by  10.4th 

10  by  14, 8d 

178 

Sl18 

10  by  14, 2d 

8L1S 

lOby  18,3d 

400 

11  by  14, 8d 

12  by  12.  Sd 

191 
4  SB 

llby  18,2d 

4.S8 

12by  18,l8t 

410 

12byl8,8d 

12  by  24. 8d 

**  "J  *'«^ •»*  ••■•••••• 
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TABIFF  STATEMENTS. 


BOTTLES. 

Copy  of  $taieme»t  hjf  W.  F,  Sloiteler,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Sia^UHoa,  Wa9kingUm,D.  C, 
yanuanf  4, 1888,  ikowimg  the  guanUty,  value,  and  amount  of  duty  eolheted  an  impcrtM  of 
JkotUei  (mUred  for  oonoum^tiion  in  the  United  Statee)  during  eaok  yecr  ending  June  30 
fiom  1860  to  18U7. 

[Am  the  tohediile  did  not  diattngnkh  between  green  and  flint-gUMs  bottlM  pilor  to  July  1, 1881^  h^ik 

•re  given  for  sntwegnent  jeers.] 

BOTTLES  EMPTY. 


1880 
1881 
1883 
1888 
1881 


1885 


1880 


1887 


I 


Bottles,  empty 

Bottles,  empty 

Bottles,  emp^ 

Bottles,  empty 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottle8,T]als,  den^Johns,  and  carboys  (cov- 
ered or  nnoovertM) : 

Piokleorpreeerre  jars lbs.. 

Flint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials , 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  dem^ohnw,  and  carboys  (cov- 
ered or  uncovered) : 

Pickle  or  preserve  Jars lbs.. 

TUnt  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials , 

Green  and  colored  «as8  bottles, vials,  demyohns,  and  carboys  (cov- 
ered or  nncoveted) : 
pr 
Flint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials , 
Green  and  colored  |uass  botUes,  vials,  dem^obne,  and  carboya  (cov- 
ered or  nncoveTM)  t 

Pidcle  or  preserve  Jars lbs.. 

Flint  and  lime-glaaa  bottles  or  vials 


Pickle  or  preserve  Jars .lbs. 


Qoantity. 


Kot  stated. 
ITot  stated. 
Kotatated. 
l^otatated. 


6,802,910 


8, 708;  202 


a42fi,105 


14,305^873 


Vail 


Duty. 


43^7111 
112,601 
218^744 
216^604 


121.783 
88,4«7 


164,874 
14,148 


177.421 


13,616 
80^410 
78^010 
79^812 


68,828 

11,! 


17,770 


87,082 
6^667 


84,282 
l;472 


143,051 

7,112 


BOTTLES  FILLED. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1884 

1886 
1887 


BotUes  or  Jars  filled  with  artldea,  not  otherwise  provided  for. ... 
Bottles  or ,  an  filled  with  articles,  not  otherwise  provided  for. . . . . 

Bottles  or,  ars  filled  with  articles,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Bottles  or  Jars  filled  with  articles,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Bottles  contslning  liqaor Ko.. 

Bottles  containing  liqaor ."....Ko., 

Bottles  containing  liquor No.. 

Bottles  containing  liaaor No.. 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demyohns,  and'  oarboys 
(covered  or  uncovered)  x 

Pickle  or  preserve  Jam 

Hint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  visis 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demyohns,  and  carboys 
(covered  or  onoovered)  t 

Pickle  or  preserve  Jars 

Flint  and  llme-gbss  bottles  or  vials 

Green  and  edored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demyohns,  and  carboys 
(covered  or  nncoveredj  t 

Pickle  or  preserve  Jars 

Flint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials , 

Ghwen  and  eolored  glass  bottles,  vials,  den^johna,  and  oarboys 
(covered  or  onoovered) : 

Pickle  or  preserve  Jan 

Hint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials 


Bottlea  coDtatoing  sparkling  wines,  brandy'/or  other  apirltona 

liquora,  not  speoialfy  ennmerated  or  provided  for No. . 

Bottles  containing  sparkling  wines,  brandy  or  other  spiiitoos 

liqnors,  not  specially  ennmentea  or  provided  for Ko. . 

Bottles  contdbing  sparkling  wines,  brandy  or  other  spiiitoos 

liqnon,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for Ko. . 

Bottles  containing  sparkling  wines,  brandy  or  other  spiritons 

liqnon  not  specislly  ennmentea  or  provided  for  •  •• Ko.. 


4,276^410 
6,022,4(15 
6^721,230 
0,577,487 


DeBon. 

100,45ft 
228,167 
274,484 
270,857 


348k  700 
82,803 


371,154 
81, 640 


881,762 
87,616 


421,784 
80^653 


4, 886;  827 
6,687,804 
6,076.863 
6,407,648 


roBon. 

60,838 

Ofl^OfiO 

8a;  316 

68,057 

128,202 

150^075 

171,087 

287,323 


104,637 

ia;i45 


111.346 
12,660 


U4,5a0 
U^44< 


14,  on 

144,193 
180^314 
182;  30f 
13^223 


Poosda. 


Duty. 


Bottles  (empty)  total  Imports  for  the  year  lo  Inly,  1884. 
Bottles  (empty)  total  Imports  for  the  year  lo  Jnly,  1887. 


6;  882,040 
14^80^878 


68,  •» 
143,654 


7.412,483 


74,136 


Imports  increased  75  per  cent'  in  1887  above  1886. 
^wporti  incnooed  1(10  per  cent,  in  1887  above  1884. 
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MINERAL  WATERS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  7SBDBBICK  DE  BABT  ft  CO., 

AgenUfor  urines  and  mineral  waters,  of  New  York* 

As  fbe  Apollinaris  OompoDy.  limited^  London,  England,  whom  we  Tep- 
Tesent,  are  importers  of  natoral  mineral  water  in  bottles  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  as  we  nnderstand  yoa  are  favoring  the  glass  interests 
with  a  hearing  this  week,  we  herewith  tofce  the  liberty  to  address  yon 
with  reference  to  the  glass  schedule  of  the  tariff 

Aa  yon  are  aware  the  present  tariff  inelndea  ivpen  the  ftee  list  <^  min- 
ers4  waterStftU  not  artificial;''  aod  npen  refeiring  to  the  Mills  bill  we  find 
that  pag^  4  lines  74  and  75^  it  pla<a^  npoii'the  ficee  list  ^all  imitations 
of  natural  mineral  waters  and  artificial  waters." 

It  has  been  nepiesented  to  us  that  as  the  bill  is  at  present  worded 
artificial  water  will  be  iw^  of  duty,  but  water  that  is  not  aitiflcial  will 
no  longer  be  upon  the  free  list. ' 

We  do  not  suppose  it  was  tiie  intentioiii  of  the  Way  fraud  Means  Gom- 
mittee  of  the  House  that  this  should  be  the  case,  be^uiae  we  And,  upon 
referring  to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Mills  to  the  House,  that  the  firee 
list  centaiued  in  bis  bill  is  referred  to  by  him  as  additional  to  the  firee 
list  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1883. 

We  take  the  liberty  te  ash  you  to  consider  whetb^  the  firee  list  of 
the  proposed  bill  shonld  state  at  its  commene^nent  that  the  articles 
mentioned  therein  are  in  addition  to  the  artioles  already  upon  the  free 
list. 

The  waters  which  we  import  to  the  United  States  of  America,  being 
natural  mineral  waters^  bear  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  talorem,  im- 
posed by  the  existinjjp  tariff,  upon  the  bottleB,and  on  referring  to  Mr. 
MiUs's  report  upon  his  bill  we  find  it  stated  that  green  and  colored  glass 
bottles  when  filled  are  to  oontiuues  to  pay  30  per  oent.  ad  valorem.  But 
on  referring  to  the  text  of  his  bill,*  which  is  before  us,  we  find  upon  page 
13,  lines  111  to  116,  that  green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  ^^  if  filled  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  contents  aro  not  subject  to-  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty,  or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  pn  their  value,  they  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  three  fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty,  if 
any,  on  their  contents." 

We  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  that  three-fonrths  of  1  cent  per 
poand,  taking  the  weight  of  the  empty  bottle,  would  equal  twice  the 
amount  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty,  which  would  be  a  most  onerous 
charge  upon  an  article  like  mineral  water,  which  is  of  small  value  and 
which  must  be  sold  at  a  low  price. 

Tt  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  wording  of  the  Mills 
bill,  strictly  construed,  may  be  held  to  mean  that  the  duty  of  three-fourths 
of  I  cent  per  pound  should  be  calculated  upon  the  weight  of  the  bottle 
when  ftill  of  mineral  water,  even  though  the  contained  water  be  enum- 
erated upon  the  free  list.  If  that  were  to  be  so  the  duty  of  three-fourths 
of  t  cent  per  pound  would  be  calculated  upon  twice  Uie  weight  of  the 
bottle  itself,  and  such  duty  would  be  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the 
duty  which  our  waters  at  present  pay. 

We  feel  that  it  is  possible  that  the  mention  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  has  crept  into  the  bill  by  a  clerical  error  and  that  it  is  only 
accidental  that  its  wording  conveys  the  meaning  that  the  weight  of  the 
bottles  should  include  its  contents  when  filled. 
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We  may  mention  that  the  waters  of  which  we  are  the  iinporterB  are 
apollinaris  natural  mineral  water,  hanyadi  janos  natural  mineral  water, 
finedrichshall  natural  mineral  water. 


STATEMEHT  OF  THE  UHDEEWOOB  COMPAHY,  OF  FALMOUTH  FOSE- 

SIDE,  HE. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts,  and  as  the 
opportunity  now  presents  itself,  ask  you  to  assist  in  correcting  the  in- 
justice which  they  disclose. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  foreign  mineral  waters  are  admitted  free. 

The  green  glass  bottles  which  contain  them  pay  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  at  the  present  price  of  bottles  in  Europe,  this  makes 
the  duty  on  a  gross  of  foreign  mineral  water  less  than  75  cents. 

The  same  green  glass  bottles  empty  pay  a  duty  of '1  cent  per  pound; 
a  gross  of  quart  bottles  weigh  225  pounds,  thus  making  the  duty  on  a 
gross  of  empty  bottles  $2.25. 

This  inconsistency  of  the  present  tariff  gives  to  the  importer  of  for- 
eign mineral  waters  an  advantage  of  $1.50  per  gross  over  us  in  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  cost  in  bottling  waters,  the  bottles,  and  does  not  help  the 
glass  manufacturers  of  this  country,  as  they  do  not  make  a  bottle  suit- 
able for  bottling  the  Underwood  Spring  water,  and  if  they  did,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  duty  of  1  cent,  per  pound  would  be  largely  nullified  to 
them  by  the  fact  that  the  bottles  that  have  been  imported,  filled  with 
foreign  mineral  waters,  after  being  emptied  of  their  original  contents, 
are  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  product  of  the  American 
glass  manufacturers. 

We  have  applied  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  drawback  of  the 
duty  paid  on  imported  bottles,  when  the  same  are  exported  filled  with 
the  Underwood  Spring  water,  basing  our  claim  for  such  drawback  on 
the  drawback  allowed  on  tin  that  has  been  made  into  cans  and  are  ex- 
ported filled  with  American  products;  they  refuse  us  that  partial 
relief. 

Several  ways  suggest  themselves  whereby  this  inconsistency  of  the 
present  tariff  and  this  partial  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  caa 
be  corrected : 

A  duty  on  foreign  mineral  waters. 

The  same  duty  on  the  bottles  containing  foreign  mineral  waters  as 
on  empty  bottles. 

The  fbee  admission  of  bottles  to  be  filled  with  Underwood  Spring 
water. 

A  provision  for  a  drawback  on  imported  bottles  exported  filled  with 
Underwood  Spring  water. 

You  may  consider  this  a  matter  hardly  within  the  province  of  public 
business.  Please  remember  that  the  provisions  relating  to  mineral 
waters  in  the  present  tariff  were  inserted  at  the  instigation  and  for  the 
benefit  of  a  foreign  corporation,  and  that  we  ask  only  to  be  placed  oo 
the  same  footing  with  them. 
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FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE 

8TATEMEHT  OF  CH4SLE8  BOTCE,  OF  BOSTOH,  KAS8. 

The  flax  and  hemp  spinning  indnstry  is  comparatively  young  in  this 
country,  and  a  growing  one  if  properly  protected.  It  would  manifestly 
be  ODjust  to  admit  any  of  the  manufactures  thereof  free  of  duty,  and 
when  it  is  proposed  to  admit  the  raw  material  (flax  and  hemp)  ftee  you 
will  see  that  there  is  no  unfair  reduction  of  duty  on  the  manufactured 
gooda,  such  as  linen  thread,  yarns,  and  burlaps,  but  that  if  any  reduc- 
tion should  be  proposed  there  would  then  exist  the  same  proportion  of 
protection  as  at  present. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  worthy  of  special  noticCi  and  the  pres- 
ent existing  protection  must  be  for  the  general  good. 


STATBMEVT  OF  JOHV  H.  EOSS, 

Supenntetident  Bo9t4>n  Thread  and  Twine  Company,  Jamaica  Plainj  Maas, 

We  would  earnestly  urge  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  protect  our 
industry,  which  is  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  provisions  in  the 
Mills  bill. 

A  reduction  is  proposed  equivalent  to  about  8  per  cent,  on  our  raw 
material,  and  25  per  cent,  on  our  manufactured  twine.  This,  in  an  indus- 
try already  less  protected  than  any  of  the  other  textiles,  means  an  entire 
transfer  of  our  business  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  many  mills 
now  idle  will  at  once  begin  the  manufacture  of  twines  now  made  only 
in  this  country. 

Our  mill  produces  principally  flax  threads,  yams,  and  flue  twines. 
We  do  not  make  binder  twine  or  any  similar  coarse  goods. 

If  we  understand  the  matter  correctly,  there  is  no  combination  or 
trust,  or  other  agreement  in  relation  to  the  price  of  binder  twine. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  combination  between  the  manufacturers  of 
sisal  and  manilla  binder  twine,  but  we  understand  that  it  is  now  dis- 
continued. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  binder  twine,  would  say  that,  if  we 
are  cor^^tly  informed,  jute  binder  twine  now  being  made  in  Dundee 
is  becoming  a  severe  competitor  of  the  binder  twine  made  in  the  Unit^ 
States.  As  sisal  and  manilla  twine  are  made  on  one  particular  kind 
of  machinery,  American  hemp  binder  twine  on  other  machinery,  and 
jate  binder  twine  on  still  different  machinery,  we  think  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  high  prices  to  rule  on  binder  twine. 

A  few  years  ago  this  mill  was  started,  and  we  now  have' invested  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  have  brought  together  a  force  of  skilled 
workers,  and  have  a  moderate  and  increasing  business.  We  are  to-day 
suffering  from  severe  foreign  competition  even  under  the  present  tariff, 
and  we  are  seriously  disturbed  at  the  recommendation  of  the  ^^  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  "  in  their  report  of  the  so-called  Mills  tariff  bill. 

The  present  duty  on  flax  thread  and  twine  is  40  per  cent. ;  the  propo- 
sition is  to  reduce  it  to  25  per  cent. 

The  present  duty  on  hemp  and  jute  twines  is  40  per  cent ;  the  proposi* 
tion  18  to  reduce  it  to  16  per  cent 
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The  present  duty  on  flax  and  hemp  yams  is  35  per  cent. ;  the  propo 
sition  is  to  redace  it  to  15  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  the  above  goods  should  not  be  ledaced  from  the  present 
rate^  and  if  yon  will  examine  the  record  of  imports  and  the  average  pro- 
tection yon  will  see  that  in  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jnte  schedule  we  now 
have  less  protection  than  the  other  important  industries.  In  fBLCt  we 
are  to-day  limited  in  the  line  of  goods  which  we  can  mak^  becaase  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  protection. 

The  tariff  bill  proposes  to  take  the  duty  off  the  raw  material,  but  as 
the  raw  material  represents  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
goods  it  would  give  us  but  little  advantage  if  this  duty  was  removed. 
While  admitting  that  we  should  have  a  slight  advantage  in  free  raw 
material  if  present  duties  are  maintained  on  manufactured  goods,  we 
are  still  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  American  growers  of  flax  and 
hemp,  that  they  may  have  the  protection  necessary  for  their  industry. 
We  also  believe  it  is  a  wrong  policy  for  this  Government  to  be  depend* 
ent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  fiber,  much  of  which  should 
be  raised  here. 

We  have  manufactured  some  crash  and  other  linen,  but  can  not  con- 
tinue if  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  linens  is  to  be  reduced  to  25 
percent. 

What  we  have  made  of  linen  piece  goods  satisfies  us  that  the  protec- 
tion should  be  greater,  rather  than  less  than  the  present  tariff. 

We  can  not  urge  you  too  strongly  to  protect  our  interests  and  enable 
us  to  continue  our  industry. 

*   We  are  paying  three  times  the  average  wages  paid  far  simUar  lobar 
thraughaut  JEurape. 


STATBMEHT  OF  0.  E.  TOSB, 

Treaaurer  of  the  JSmilh  tmd  Dove  Mamifactwring  Company,  vummfaotmrere  ofjlax  tkreadi, 

twinee,  «i^  pams,  Andover,  Maee. 

As  the  '^  Mills  tariff  bill  ^  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties  on  flax  goods, 
we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  position  of  the  American 
flax  manufacturing  industry.  Hie  spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  in  this 
country  was  begun  in  a  few  small  establishments  about  fifty  years  ago; 
our  business  was  started  here  in  the  year  1835.  The  protection  afforded 
by  the  tariff  has  never  been  sufficient  to  make  the  weaving  of  flkx 
goods  profitable,  except  in  the  very  coarsest  kinds,  on  acconqt  of  the 
cost  of  the  labor  required  in  this  work.  Only  about  half  as  much  labor 
is  required  in  the  spinning,  and  for  this  reason  mannfiaoturers  of  linen 
threads,  yams,  and  twines  have  been  better  able  to  compete  with  the 
goods  produced  by  the  very  scantily  paid  labor  of  Europe.  But  in  linen 
spinning  it  is  only  in  the  coarse  grades  of  goods  that  any  success  has 
been  attained,  and  this  success  has  not  been  sufficient  to  attract  so 
much  capital  into  the  business  as  to  develop  it  largely  and  stimulate 
American  ingenuity  to  improve  its  machinery.  It  is  therefore  a  com- 
paratively small  business.  There  are,  however,  about  $20,000,000 
worth  of  linen  goods  imported  into  this  country  annually;  all  or  nearly 
all  of  which  might  be  made  here,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our  working 
people.  This  would  be  brought  about  rapidly  by  increasing  the  duties 
so  as  to  give  the  same  protection  to  these  goods  as  is  given  to  maDO- 
factupes  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  By  allowing  the  duties  to  remain  as 
they  now  are  the  present  position  of  this  industry  can  be  maintained 
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and  probably  slowly  improved.  Od  the  other  han^  any  leduction 
whatever  will  cripple  some  branches  of  the  business,  especially  in  the 
iiner  kinds  of  goods,  and  a  redaction  as  large  as  is  proposed  by  the 
^^  Mills  tariff  bill "  wonld  in  all  probability  entirely  exterminate  this 
industry,  which  now  employs  thoasands  of  operatives  and  several  mill- 
ions of  capital. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  States  Government  for  1887  show  that 
the  protection  given  to  ^he  large  manufacturing  industries  in  this 
G0unti7  averages  as  follows : 

Per  ociit. 

Wool  and  manufactares  of 68^81 

Silk,  manafactnres  of 49.71 

Cotton  and  mann&ctares  of .' ^ 40.17 

Flax,  ]ieinp,Jate,  and  mumfaotares  of .' 28.10 

l^ow  the  flax  industry  has  to  compete  in  the  labbr  market  with  these 
better  protect^  industries ;  that  is  to  say,  the  employes  in  flax  mills 
are  not  satisfied  with  any  less  wages  than  are  paid  for  a  like  amount  of 
skiU,  care,  and  labor  in  tiie  silk,  woolen,  or  cotton  mills,  and  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  proportion  the  wages  according  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection received.  We  therefore  claim  that  it  would  be  unjust  di^rim- 
ioation  against  the  flax  industry  to  make  any  reduction  in  its  protec- 
tion before  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  protection  of  these  other 
indastries  sufficient  to  place  us  all  nearly  on  an  equal  footing. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  respectfally  protest  against  any  reduction 
Id  the  present  duties  on  flax  goods. 

We  would  also  protest  against  the  placing  of  raw  flax  on  the  free  list^ 
as  we  think  it  best  for  the  general  interest  of  the  country^  and  also  for 
the  manufacturers,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  material. 

And  we  also  emphatically  protest  against  the  placing  of  dressed  or 
hackled  flax  on  the  firee  list,  as  this  is  partially  manufactured  flax  goods, 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  labor  in  some  kinds  of  yarns  and  twines  being 
expended  on  the  dressing  of  the  flax.  The  placing  of  these  half-made 
goods  on  the  firee  list  would  injure  the  American  flax  growers,  flax 
dressers,  and  flax  spinners. 

It  is  a  fact  that  protection  cheapens  goods,  but  not  immediately^  this 
result  being  caused  by  Yankee  ingenuity  in  improving  the  machinery 
and  the  methods  of  manufticture,  and  by  home  competition.  This  fact 
can  not,  however,  be  shown  so  well  in  our  business  of  flax  spinning 
as  in  some  other  industries,  because  the  manufacture  of  flax  goods  has 
not  been  protected  sufficiently  to  give  it  such  development  as  would 
encourage  the  making  and  improving  in  this  country  of  the  peculiar 
maehinery  it  requires.  So  all  our  machinery  is  made  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  of  exaclly  the  same  productive  capacity  as  that  used  by  our  com- 
pedtOTs  in  Europe.  In  fact,  all  of  the  best  flax  machinery  in  the  world 
is  of  British  manufacture. 

This  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  Ae  manufacture  of  linen  ma- 
chinery, and  also  of  linen  goods,  was  not,  however,  the  result  of  a  free- 
trade  policy.  For  a  period  of  sixty-five  years,  during  the  reigns  of 
6eof^  I,  George  II,  and  George  III,  duties  were  lev^  on  flax  and 
hemp  and  the  various  manufactares  thereof  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
and  from  these  duties  bounties  were  paid  to  encourage  the  flax  and 
hemp  indastxies.  In  1748  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  wearing 
or  importation  of  certain  linen  goods  of  foreign  make,  and  this  act  re- 
Qiain^  in  force  in  1783.  These  facts  are  on  record  in  a  volume  printed, 
in  the  year  1783  by  authority  of  the  British  Government.. 

At  that  time  thirty  acts  were  in  force  relating  to  linen  manufacture. 
These  laws  hail  been  enacted  at  various  times  from  1717  to.  1783,  for 
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the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  the  flax  and  hemp  industries.  I 
quote  an  extract  firom  the  preamble  to  Act  YUI  enacted  in  1745,  as  it 
has  some  bearing  on  your  question :  ^^  Whereas  the  manofactores  of 
linen,  made  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  ct  late 
years  greaUy  improved  and  increased,  whereby  the  price  of  linens  as 
well  of  foreign  as  of  home  fabric  hath  been  considerably^  reduced,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  said  manufactures  of  linen  would  be 
greatly  improved,  and  the  exportation  thereof  to  foreign  ports  con- 
siderably increased  if  an  additional  bounty  were  allowed  on  all  British 
and  Irish  linens  exported.^ 

Under  our  present  tariff  the  fine  kinds  of  linen  threads  can  not  be 
spun  profitably  here  because  of  the  larger  amount  of  labor  reqaired  for 
fine  goods,  which  labor  is  50  per  cent,  or  more  cheaper  in  Europe  than 
here.  On  the  border  between  ttxe  coarse  and  the  fine  goods,  we  have 
very  sharp  competition  with  the  foreign  manufocturers,  and  on  the 
coarpe  kinds  we  have  equally  sharp  competition  with  the  American  man- 
nfacturers.  In  fact,  the  goods  in  which  the  home  competition  oomes  in 
do  not  generally  afford  any  larger  per  centage  of  profit  than  the  kinds  on 
which  the  competifion  is  foreign. 

The  wages  paid  to  employes  in  flax  nulls  in  Great  Britain  average 
about  50  per  cent,  lower  than  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  this 
country,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  these  wages  are  less  than  ih  Great 
Britain.  The  protection  given  to  tiie  flax  industry  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  at  all  times  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  mann&ct 
uring,  and  in  consequence  the  business  t>f  manufacturing  flax  goods  has 
been  developed  very  slowly  in  this  country ;  but  the  returns  for  the 
year  1887  show  that  flax,  hemp,  Jute,  and  manufactures  thereof  rate 
fourth  in  invoice  value  of  imports,  being  $33,807,283,  and  with  proper 
protection  there  is  an  opening  here  for  a  very  large  increase  in  Amerii^m 
manufacturing  business;  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  working  classes. 

We  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  &ct  that  dressed  flax  or 
hackled  flax  is  not  a  raw  material,  but  is  partisdly  manufefcctQred  flax 
goods.  The  hackling  of  flax  is  a  process  requiring  great  skill,  and  flax 
is  not  placed  on  the  market  by  the  fiEurmers  in  this  condition.  Of  the 
amount  paid  for  labor  in  making  unbleached  flax  yam,  thread,  or  twine 
about  one-half  is  paid  for  hackling  the  flax,  and  the  admission  of  hackled 
flax  free  of  duty  would  be  very  iigurious  to  a  large  class  of  American 
operatives,  and  to  manufacturers  and  growers  of  flax ;  while  it  wonld 
beneflt  only  those  large  British  linen  works  which  have  small  branches 
in  this  country  to  complete  the  manufacture  of  such  kinds  of  goods  as 
require  but  little  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp  goods  is  well  established  in  several 
places  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  trust  wUl  receive  your  hea^  support. 


STATEXEHT  OF  ¥ATlflHAT,T.  ft  00.,  SEBEWSBUBT  HILLS,  XBABBT, 

V.  J. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  flax-spinning  industry  in  the  United  States  are 
two  and  a  half  times  more  than  in  England,  except  in  theflax-dressiDg 
department,  where  they  arejustdouble,  and  the  wages  paid  in  other  textile 
industries  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  those  paid  in  England. 
These  wages  can  only  be  paid  whUe  these  industries  are  protected. 
Under  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  threads,  etc,  and  36  per  cent 
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on  yarns,  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the  linen  threads  consumed  here  is 
imported;  manafactnrers  having  works  both  here  and  abroad  finding 
it  to  their  interest  and  profit  to  import  nnmbers  above  35,  so  that  this 
proposed  redaction  in  the  tariff  would  simply  increase  foreign  importa- 
tionsy  and  consequently  the  revenue,  and  make  it  impossible  for  us, 
and  other  purely  American  manufacturers,  to  compete  with  flax  and 
hemp  thread  and  yam  made  abroad ;  yet  Mr.  Mills's  bill  would  re- 
doce  the  duty  on  linen  thread  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  only  compensa- 
tion given  is  that  the  duty  on  raw  flax  of  $20  per  ton  is  taken  off;  this 
is  less  than  1  cent  per  pound,  and  is  scarcely  worth  considering  when 
threads  worth  $1  per  pound  are  manufactured ;  yet  this  is  the  average 
value  of  our  present  production. 

Again,  Mr.  Mills  proposes  to  take  all  the  duty  off  dressed  flax,  al- 
though American  spinners  pay  double  the  wages  paid  by  Enropeau 
spinners  for  this  work.  American  spinners  would  therefore  be  com- 
pelledy  were  this  duty  removed,  to  transfer  this  department  of  their 
works  to  Europe,  as  flax  can  only  be  purchased  in  the  markets  in  the 
rough  state.  Free  dressed  flax  would  only  be  an  advantage  to  those 
firms  having  mills  in  Europe. 


STATEMEVT  OF  JAMES  TH0MP80V  ft  CO., 

Man^facturer$  offlaXf  hempf  and  jute  ttriiMt,  eto,,  of  VaUey  FalU^  N»  Y. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  to  enter  .our  earnest  protest 
against,  the  provisions  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  inasmuch  as  they  affect 
the  flax  and  hemp  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged.  For  reasons 
hereinafter  stated  it  must  become  apparent  to  you  that  this  industry 
can  suffer  no  redaction  of  protection  without  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
qoences,  and  we  hope  that  in  all  tariff  legislation  your  vote  will  be  cast 
in  accordance  with  such  conviction. 

Of  all  textile  manufactures,  those  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
enjoy  the  lowest  protective  duty  at  present;  the  average  being  about 
34^  per  cent.  This  low  protection  has  admitted  of  but  a  slow  growth 
of  our  industry  in  a  few  directions,  and  has  proved  utterly  inadequate  in 
moat  branches. 

Practically  the  manufacture  of  these  fibers  in  this  country  has  been 
limited  to  the  field  of  yarns,  twines,  and  threads,  thongh  even  in  these 
goods  American  manufacturers  must  contend  with  desperate  foreign 
competition.  This  circumstance  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
$2,000,000  worth  of  these  manufactures  are  yearly  imported  into  this 
couniiy. 

Weaving,  which  we  must  consider  the  next  higher  Step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  has  been  attempted  in  only  very  few  instances, 
and  then  only  on  a  very  coarse  grade  of  goods.  Still  some  $20,000,000 
worth  of  woven  linen  and  jute  goods  are  yearly  imported  into  and  con- 
Bumed  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  pioneers  in  the  flax  and  hemp  business 
are  the  ones  best  fitted  to  push,  develop,  and  perfect  the  industry.  But 
though' a  splendid  field  lies  near  them,  they  are  as  yet  barred  off  from  it 
by  lacl^  of  sufficient  protection,  and  with  the  present  duty  it  must  be 
inany  years  before  any  headway  can  be  made. 

A  reduction  of  the  tariff*,  however  slight,  will  certainly  be  disastrous 
to  this  struggling  infant  industry ;  and  such  a  sweeping  reduction  as 
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the  Mills  bill  proi>0868  most  prove  a  death  blow,  rendering  millioiis  of 
eapital  valueless,  and  thiowiog  ant  of  employment  thoosands  of  hands. 
Onr  situation  is  thus  olearly  presented  to  yon,  and  snrdy  no  farther 
proof  is  needed  that  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industry  in  the  United 
States  requires  the  most  careM  stimulation,  not  the  reddess  treatment 
that  is  at  present  under  consideration. 


SIATEKEIT  or  D.  W.  KASWABIHO,  HEW  YOBZ. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  amendment  in  the  Mills 
bill  making  fhse  entry  of  jute  grain  bags. 

Jute  grain  bags  are  identioai  with  phosphate  bags,  flour  bags,  meal 
bags,  aiQt  bags,  sugar  bags,  and  nearly  every  variety  of  coarse  bag, 
and  in  case  of  tois  bill  becoming  a  law  iu  its  present  shape  it  would  de- 
stroy completely  the  bag-making  industry  in  this  country,  giving  a 
monopoly  of  the  same  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  thereby  throw- 
ing several  thousand  people  out  of  employment,  and  causing  a  loss  to 
the  manufacturer  of  bis  business  and  capital  invested  in  machinery  and 
plant 

Under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  the  barlaps  is  30  per  cent,  and 
40  per  cent  on  the  mannfiEictured  bags,  the  10  per  cent  difference  aJlow- 
ing  the  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  foreign  labor  and 
to  make  the  bag  here. 

The  manufactarer  needs  this  10  per  cent  distinction,  and  should  the 
burlaps  be  made  free  the  manufactured  bag  should  pay  10  per  cent,  or 
at  least  10  per  cent  more  than  the  cloth. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  ALLAH, 

VU»-prmulent  of  the  A,  H.  Hart  Company,  Elm  Flax  MUU,  wianufactiurerM  ofhoiMi, 

yarnif  and  shoe  threadt,  of  Ifew  York, 

In  regard  to  the  placing  of  jute,  sisal,  and  manilla  on  the  free  list  we 
can  not  advise,  as  we  do  not  use  either.  We  use  nothing  bnt  flax  and 
hemp,  and  are  opposed  to  putting  either  on  the  free  list ;  flax  and 
hemp,  being  raised  in  the  United  States — ^the  flax  largely  for  the  seed. 
Bnt  the  farmws  are  becoming  interested  in  saving  the  fiber,  and  with 
the  encouragement  which  oar  Flax  and  Hemp  Association  is  giviog 
them  will,  in  a  few  years,  with  the  aid  of  improved  machinery,  Im  able 
to  utilize  the  straw,  which,  heretofore,  they  have  burned  on  aeconot  off 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  over  that  paid  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  Hollandi 
and  Kussia. 

Three  years  ago  we  got  from  Michigan  10  tons  of  very  fine  flax  nused 
there.  Last  year  it  increased  to  30  tons,  and  this  year  we  have  so  ht 
received  50  tons.  This  certainly  shows  what  can  be  done  if  it  is  en- 
couraged. We  have  had  many  letters  from  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  States,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  kind  of  fiber  we  use,  asm- 
pies  of  which  we  forwarded  them,  showing  how  to  get  it  out,  etc 

Flax-raising  is  not  new  to  farmers  in  many  States.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing protection  for  something  we  do  not  raise  but  are  going  to.  The; 
will  secare  the  fiber,  as  it  will  pay  better  than  raising  all  wheat,  etC} 
and  this  can  be  done  and  still  have  the  seed. 
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BTATEHEHT  OP  BLSAS,  XAT  &  00«, 

Bag  manu/ao^rerB^  Ai2aniaf  Go. 

In  looldDg  over  the  Mills  bill  we  find  that  it  aims  blo^is  at  the  oottoa 
indnstry,  viz,  it  lets  jate  come  in  free,  and  the  same  would  be  mann- 
factiured  into  cloth  which  would  largely  take  the  place  of  cotton  goods. 
It  also  allows  burlaps  under  60  inches  to  come  in  &ee  of  duty ;  which 
means  that  these  goods  would  be  used  in  place  of  cotton  for  such  arti- 
cles as  export  bags  and  various  other  articles.  Strange  to  say,  the  same 
bill  puts  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  jute  yarns^  while  it  takes  the  duty 
off  burlaps,  which  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  yam.  Beally,  in 
this  instance,  one  may  say,  "  O  t  consistency,  what  a  jewel.''  Now, 
we,  in  oar  judgment,  thiuk  it  would  be  best  for  a  specific  duty  per 
pound  to  be  put  on  such  goods.  Making  an  ad  valorem  duty  per  yard 
leaves  room  for  the  practice  of  fraud  against  the  Gtovernment^hile  our 
theory  would  obviate  this  and  justice  could  be  done  to  all.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  duty  be  1|  cents  per  pound  on  all  burlaps  under  60 
inches  wide ;  if  wider,  1^  cents.  We  beg  to  say  to  you  that  we  think 
all  cotton  manufacturers  should  unite  to  bring  this  matter  before  Con- 
gress, as  it  aims  at  the  most  part  of  our  industry.  We  omitted  to  say 
above  that  on  export  bags,  made  of  burlaps,  the  duty  is  refunded  to  the 
parties  shipping  these  goods  to  England,  and  after  the  flour  has  been 
carried  and  tihe  duty,  refunded,  these  goods  are  admitted  to  this  country 
again  f^^e  of  duty. 


SXAXSMEHT  OB  BDWIH  A.  HABTSHOSH,  OF  TBOT,  X.  T. 

The  flax  flber  now  wasted  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories  is  of 
great  value.  It  is  far  superior  to  jute  in  strength  and  durability,  and 
can  be  made  a  source  of  large  profit.  The  native  word  for  jute  in  India, 
where  it  is  grown,  is  equivalent  to  our  ^^sham"  or  ^<  humbug,"  and  its 
cheapness  is  its  principal  merit.  It  can  be  sold  cheap,  b^use  it  is 
grown  and  cleaned  by  cheap  labor. 

The  farmer  in  India  is  quite  content  with  6  or  8  cents  a  day  for  labor, 
and  can  live  on  rice  at  a  daily  cost  of  less  than  2  cents.  Hence  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  good  clean  jute  at  2^  to  3}  cents  a  pound,  delivered 
in  New  York,  freight,  duty,  insurance,  and  all  charges  paid. 

At  these  prices  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Western  farmer  makes  the 
iDOSt  money  oat  of  his  flax  crop  by  burning  the  fiber  up.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  question  of  labor-cost,  as  this  wasted  flb^  is  excellent  ma* 
terial  for  carpet  yams,  twines,  cordage,  canvas,  burlap,  toweling,  crash, 
and  many  other  goods. 

The  flax  fiber  now  wasted  in  Minnesota  and  other  Western  States 
and  Territories  is  of  great  value. 

The  first  method  is  impossible,  and  altogether  suicidal  to  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country ;  but  the  second  is  entirely  feasible  and  human. 
We  d<T  not  want  cheaper  labor  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  We  can 
aolve  the  linen  problem  by  the  other  and  better  method.  Let  Buropean 
manufacturers  understand  that  we  are  deteriuined  to  produce  flax  fiber 
aod  make  linen  goods  here,  and  they  will  speedily  transfer  machinery 
to  this  country.  Several  of  the  leading  linen-thread  makers  of  Europe 
bftve  already  established  mills  in  the  United  States, 
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The  total  ezpprts  of  linen  piece-goods  from  Great  Britain  to  aQ  parts 
of  the  world  in  1880  were  162,247,300  yards  at  a  valne  of  $26,321,203. 
About  one-half  these  goods,  or  exactly  78,109,400  yards,  valued  at 
$11,335,354,  came  to  50,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  for  consamp- 
tion,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  (save  Oreat  Britain),  numbering 
1,348,000,000,  took  the  balance— one  and  two-fifths  yards  each  for 
AmericanSi  and  one-sixteenth  of  one  yard  each  for  the  balance  of  man- 
kind. 

We  can  not  afford  to  continue  the  annual  destruction  of  thoaaands  of 
tons  of  flax  fiber  while  each  American  equals  twenty-two  other  people 
in  the  consumption  of  linen  piece-goods  exported  from  Oreat  Britaia. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  fiber  of  American  flax  m^y  be 
more  valuable  than  the  seed,  and  when  fiber  and  seed  shall  both  be  util- 
ized flax  will  be  a  greater  source  of  wealth,  acre  for  acre,  than  wheat. 

The  United  States  has  a  soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods.  When  cultivated  only  for 
the  seed,  flax  is  a  profitable  crop,  and  the  fiber,  now  so  largely  wasted, 
is  more  valuable,  if  properly  treated,  than  the  seed. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  important  linen  goods  market  in  the 
world,  standing  at  the  head  of  nations  in  consumption  and  at  tJie  foot 
in  production. 

This  peculiar  situation  exists  because  wages'  are  higher  here  than  in 
Europe.  The  American  people  have  the  ability  to  consume  more  linens 
than  other  people  by  reason  of  an  industrial  system  insuring  higher 
wages  to  the  working  people ;  and  by  reason  of  *higher  wages  other 
pn^ucts  requiring  less  labor  are  more  profitable  than  flax.  Hence, 
after  a  generous  soil  has  produced  the  fiber,  it  pays  our  farmers  better 
to  bum  up  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  flax  annually,  worth,  if  properly 
treated,  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000,  than  prepare  the  fiber  for  spinning. 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  flax  fiber  in  the  United  States,  a  tax 
or  duty  of  $20  per  ton,  or  about  8}  per  cent.,  is  imposed  upon  foreign 
flax.  This  insignificant  and  insufilcient  protection  of  less  than  1  cent 
per  pound  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  away  from  the  agriculturist  in 
order  to  encourage  efforts  in  flax  culture.  We  want  more  American 
flax  than  the  farmer  will  produce  at  12  cents  per  pound,  and  we  there- 
fore propose  to  remove  the  tax  from  imported  flax,  so  that  the  fimner 
will  her^BUfter  get  only  11  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  an  absurdity  and  an  insult,  and  we  credit  the  American  farmer 
with  very  little  intelligence  when  we  attempt  to  blind  him  with  such 
chaffl  , 

We  should  liot  degrade  American  farm  labor  and  tanmea/  profits  to 
the  low  level  of  Bussia,  for  we  now  have  the  best  home  market  t^t  the 
worid  afifords,  as  a  direct  result  of  well-paid  labor  and  profitable  agri- 
culture, and  yet  we  wish  to  become  larger  producers  of  flax  fitor. 
There  is  absolutely  but  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  by  increasing  the 
present  tariff,  or  tax,  upon  foreign  flax. 

If  we  want  cheap  flax,  let  us  increase  the  duty,  and  thereby  stimu- 
late flax  culture.  This  will  insure  competition,  and  soon  we  will  be 
supplying  our  own  wants  and  exporting  flax  to  other  nations. 

This  is  the  result  of  adequate  protection,  and  who  can  tell  what  five 
or  six  years  of  real  protection  will  do  for  the  flax  industry  of  the  United 
States! 

It  is  the  increase^  not  the  dboUtionj  of  duty  which  everywhere  works 
these  charmed  results.  Let  us,  therefore,  increase  the  duty  npon  flax 
to'  $60  per  ton,  rather  than  abolish  the  present  duty.  We  need  not  be 
afindd  of  high  labor-costs.    Well-paid  labor  can  never  obstruct^  but  will 
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alwajB  advance  civilization  and  general  prosperity.  The  factor  that 
has  made  us  more  prosperous  than  Bassia)  India,  or  China  shoold  not 
frighten  ns. 


BIATEMEHT  OF  BEHTLET  ft  OESWIO, 

Manv^aelurtin  of  M/m$  and  yamB^  New  BrigliUm,  Pa. 

Permit  ns  to%ca]l  attention  to  a  few  points  in  the  Mills  bill  that  di- 
rectly affect  onr  interests. 

1.  Whereas  cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  granted  an  average  protec- 
tion of  abont  40  per  cent,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  are  reduced  to  16 
and  25  per  cent.  This,  we  think,  is  a  great  injustice.  While  cotton  and 
woolen  miuiufactiirers  get  all  their  supply  of  raw  material  in  this 
ooantry,  we,  as  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufacturers,  will  be  compelled, 
probably,  because  they  are  on  tihie  free  list,  to  get  onr  supply  of  stock 
from  foreign  countries,  and  thus  freights  would  be  against  us,  in  com- 
peting with  foreign  countries ;  while  in  cotton  and  woolen  goods  the 
advantages  would  be  the  other  way. 

2.  Then,  again,  on  machinery.  Cotton  and  woolen  machinery  is 
nearly  all  made  here,  because  these  industries  have  grown  so  large  that 
tbe  mannfacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery  has  developed  as  well 
and  in  same  proportion,  while  the  mannfacture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
machinery  has  not  developed,  because  those  industries  are  yet  in  their 
iDfancy,  not  having  been  sufficiently  protected  and  fostered.  Hence 
the  machinery  for  these  fibers  is  imported  at  heavy  duties.  The  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  machinery  is  yet  so  small  that  it  will  not  justi^ 
machinists  in  getting  up  patterns  and  tools  to  make  said  machinery. 
The  expense  would  exceed  the  profits. 

(3)  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  at  this  time  to  take  duty  oflfhemp 
and  flax,  because  if  it  is  they  would  not  then  be  produced  in  this  country, 
and  foreign  hemp  is  not  so. well  adapted  for  binding  cord  as  American 
hemp,  and  is  higher  in  price.  Onr  business  then  would  fail  or  at  least  be 
seriously  injured  for  want  of  suitable  raw  materiaL  By  festering  flax 
and  hemp  culture  other  fibers  are  held  in  check,  and  thus  the  harvest 
oord  is  cheapened  to  the  consumer. 

(4)  We  wish  to  state  another  fact:  In  our  Western  States  there  is  a 
very  large  quantity  of  flax  raised  for  seed  alone,  allowing  fiber  to  go  to 
waste,  and  this  is  because  it  comes  in  under  such  light  duty  that  it  is 
not  profitable  to  dress  it  out.  In  other  words,  duty  is  not  equivalent  to 
the  labor  necessary.  During  the  war  and  a  few  years  after,  while  there 
was  a  premium  on  gold — which  was  equivalent  to  that  much  extra 
duty^we  gpt  all  the  flax  we  could  use,  and  that  raised  in  our  immediate 
ntighborhood.  But  since  premium  on  gold  disappeared  flax  has  almost 
entirely  ceased  as  a  product  of  the  United  States. 

5.,  In  case  of  war  that  should  involve  Russia — ^from  which  country 
we  get  most  of  onr  raw  material — we  should  be  in  a  bad  fix,  not  having 
it  at  home  and  cut  off  abroad.  As  a  matter  of  history,  during  Napo- 
leon's war  with  Bussia,  in  1807,  hemp  went  up  from  $290  to  $590  per  ton, 
and  flax  from  $340  to  $710  per  ton.  The  same  was  true  during  the 
Crimean  war;  and  during  onr  own  late  war  hemp  advanced  from  $80 
to$180.         '  «  F  ^ 

6.  We  would  mention  still  another  point.  If  we  had  to  depend  on 
foreign  material,  we  in  the  interior  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
in  oar  own  case  about  one-half  of  our  production  is  sold  in  the  East. 
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HeDce  we  would  have  to  pay  freights  both  wajB,  which  would  practi- 
cally preveot  oar  competiDg  with  manufacturers  on  the  sea-boaaraL 

7.  Then,  agaiu,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  cordage  should  have 
25  per  cent,  duty  while  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yams  and  all  twines  of  same 
should  only  have  15  per  ce'nt.  It  should  be  exactly  the  reverBe,  as 
twines  and  yarns  are  finer  than  cordage,  and  hence  more  labor  on  them ; 
they  should  have  20  per  cent,  more  instead  of  10  per  cent,  less  duty. 

And  lastly,  it  is  amistake  tohave  two  duties  on  twiDes«M)ne  for  hemp 
and  jute  and  another  for  flax.  It  will  lead  to  undervaluation  and  in- 
justice. The  fibers  are  so  similar  that  only  experts  could  tell  the  diftr- 
ence,  and  we  could  not  expect  the  Government  inspectors  to  be  experts 
on  this  class  of  goods.  Hence. the  higher  class  would  be  biooght  in 
under  lower  duties,  greatly  to  our  disadvantage. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  not  see  any  reason  for  this  discrimination  against 
a  young  and  struggling  indust^.  Our  profits  have  never  been  exces- 
sive. Our  manufacturers  have  never  had  any  combinations  or  truste 
to  control  prices  or  labor. 

We,  ourselves,  have  been  struggling  here  in  this  place  forty  years, 
and  have  succeeded  with  great  effort  and  after  overcoming  many  diffi- 
culties in  building  up  a  business,  the  manufacture  of  twines,  yams,  and 
binding  cord  from  American  hemp  and  flax. 

And  we  now  beg  of  you  to  exert  your  influence  in  protecting  our  in- 
terests and  business,  and  thus  prevent  ntte^  ruin  coming  apon  us  if 
existing  duties  are  made  any  lower. 


STATEHSBT  07  SOBS  P.  OOVKIT,  OP  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


Let  me  ask  your  special  consideration  of  the  HiUs  tariff  bill,  with 
respect  to  flax,  flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  and  hemp,  and  the  manufactares 
from  flax  and  hemp  fibers.  To  place  them  on  the  free  list,  as  the  bill 
proposes  to  do,  is  simply  to  destroy  the  agricultural  indnstiy  of  raising 
flax  and  hemp,  and  ultimately  to  leave  manufactures  from  these  fibers 
at  the  mercy  of  importers  without  competition. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and  Grower^ 
Association  two  years  ago,  at  which  I  was  present,  after  a  fdil  and  firauk 
expression  of  Views,  in  which  any  supposed  opposition  of  interests  be- 
tween the  growers  and  the  spinners  was  thoroughly  discussed,  substan- 
tiai  harmony  was  reached  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
declaring  identity  of  interests. 

Manufacturers  found  that  whatever  benefit  might  inure  to  them  by 
the  free  introduction  of  the  fibers  and  the  seed  would  be  more  than  coan- 
terbalanced  by  its  inevitable  and  disastrous  effect  on  the  production  of 
them  in  our  own  country. 

Trustworthy  tables  show  that  among  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country  the  item  ^<  fiax,  hemp,  jute,  and  the  mani^EMStures  of  tiiem," 
rates  fourth  in  the  invoice  value  of  imports,  while  it  rates  twenty-ninth 
in  the  list  of  protected  articles.  In  other  words,  twenty-eight  classi- 
fications have  greater  protection  than  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  Uieir  maBn- 
factures.  Why,  then,  should  the  duty  on  tbese  articles  be  reduced! 
But  to  remove  it  altogether  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  less  than  hostility 
to  the  industry  in  all  its  branches. 

It  m^  hardly  be  doubted  that,  with  suitable  encouragement,  and 
promise  of  its  permanence,  flax  might  easily  become  an  important  pro- 
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dncti^n  of  Iowa,  largely  compensating  for  the  wide  abandonment  of 
wheat ;  while  the  same  encouragement  would  stimulate  various  manu- 
factures from  flax  to  such  an  extent  as  to  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss  incurred  by  the  large  reduction  in.  wheat  culture.  The  coarser 
manufactures  would  gradually  extend  orer  the  State  and  thereby  create 
such  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  as  would  give  better  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  our  people  who,  otherwise,  must  be  content  with  the 
lowest  scale  of  compensation  for  their  work. 

The  above  views  are  forcibly  urged  in  the  reports  of  the  last  two 
meetings  of  the  association  above  named,  which  are  mailed  to  you  in  th(^ 
hope  of  their  receiving  such  consideration  as  you  may  be  able  to  give 
them  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  justly  claims  from  our  law- 
makers. 

My  interest  in  the  tariff  question  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  articles 
herein  noted,  nor  is  it  of  a  temporary  character.  On  the  contrary.my 
opinions  were  formed  from  the  discussions  in  which  Clay,  Calhoun,  Web- 
ster, Wright,  Clayton,  and,  their  compeers  engaged  nearly  fifty  years 
ago;  and  the  whole  history  of  our  country,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace 
and  equally  in  both,  has  been  an  uninterrupted  confirmation  of  the  doc- 
trine that  protection  of  labbr,  in  whatever  sphere  of  its  operation,  is  the 
one  viral  element  of  national  x>rosperity  and  an  indispensable  condition 
of  onr  national  life. 

My  appeal  to  you  therefore  is  in  behalf  of  Iowa  not  alone,  but  as  well 
for  the  whole  nation;  for  whose  welfare  it  is  your  distinguished  privilege 
and  most  responsible  office  to  legislate. 

Let  me  add  one  or  two  reflections  induced  by  the  present  general 
<lis(!ns$ion  of  the  tariff  question. 

Names  or  words  are  essential  things.  However  trite  the  saying,  sel- 
dom does  it  lijivc  moro  pertinence  and  force  than  in  this  discussion.  It 
is  t  ht^  okl  aod  everrecuiTiug  cheat  of  parading  distinctions  where  there 
is  no  difference. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  discussion  is  chiefly  an  argument 
with  respect  to  manufacturers  as  contrasted  with  raw  materials ;  and 
the  professed  aim  of  both  protectionists  and  free-traders  is  to  so  adjust 
imports  that  manufacturers  shall  be  able  to  get  their  ^^raw  materials," 
no  matter  where  produced,  at  a  minimum  cost /or  the  sake  of  the  oonsu- 
tner,  while  the  producers  of  the  ^^  raw  materials  "  shall  yet  be  able  to  se- 
cure fair  remuneration  for  their  labor  in  a  sure  and  permanent  market. 
But  the  opponents  in  the  discussiou  differ  widely  (or  think  they  do)  as 
to  the  relative  effects  of  a  tariff'  on  the  real  and  abiding  interests  of  man- 
ufacturers and  of  the  producers  of  raw  materials. 

Bat  suppose  it  be  a  simple  fact,  with  so  few  and  rare  exceptions  as  to 
be  substantially  universal,  that  the  so-called  manufacturers  and  the 
producers  of  raw  materials  belong  to  and  constitute  one  single  class  that 
admits  of  nodivision,  what  becomes  of  the  vaunted  distinction  t  Where 
is  the  allied  difference!  Precisely  this  is  the  case  in  hand.  There  is 
no  "raw  material,"  in  the  only  proper  and  defensible  sense  of  the 
*  phrase,  possible  in  the  question  of  a  tariff.  On  the  contrary,  all  prod- 
ucts of  labor  are  manufactures,  whether  in  the  literal  or  technical  sense 
of  the  word.  It  matters  not  where  or  by  what  means  the  labor  is  done ; 
the  product  of  it  is  equally  and  most  truly  a  manufacture. 

It  is  only  the  product  of  labor,  i)erforraed  by  man's  hands  or  other 
agency  under  his  ctotrol,  that  is  or  can  be  the  subject  of  impost.  The 
time,  place,  and  instruments  of  the  labor  are  only  qualifying  incidents, 
and  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  true  <iuestion  at  issue,  to  wit:  What, 
if  any,  is  the  difference  between  manufactures  and  raw  materials  as  re- 
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lated  to  a  tariff  f  Tke  only  intelligent  conception  of  "  raw  material  ^  is 
of  something  before  it  has  been  touched  by  man.  Iron  ore,  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  taken  from  its  bed  by  the  agency  of  man, 
is  no  more  "  .?aw  material  ^  than  is  the  hair-spring  of  a  watch.  The 
difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  ot  kind ;  one  has  had  more  labor  be- 
stowed on  it  than  the  other ;  both  required  mechanism  and  skill  to 
make  them  just  what  they  are ;  neither  of  them  is  anything  more  than 
means  to  an  end ;  neither  of  them  is  a  finality  for  consumption^  but  is 
designed  for  further  ttse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  place  the  virgin  ore 
on  the  ground,  outside  of  its  native  bed,  requires  far  more  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  so-called  successful  manufacturer  than  all  the  skill  of 
manipulation  involved  in  any  subsequent  transformation  of  it  by  hand 
or  mechanical  agency.  Yet  the  ore  is,  by  way  of  distinction^  called 
"  raw  material  ^  *'  produced  by  laboring  men^  for  the  use  of  "  manu- 
facturers." 

Such,  also,  is  the  case  with  agricultural  products.  Take  wheat,  for 
example.  Its  production  out  of  the  earth  is  as  jbrnly  and  far  more  grandly 
a  manufacture  than  is  the  finest  quality  of  flour  which  the  combined 
skill  and  capital  of  man  can  produce  out  of  the  wheat  To  produce  wheat 
or  other  grain,  intelligently  and  successfully,  requires  a  knowledge 
wider  in  its  scope  and  more  exacting  on  mental  power,  and  an  exercise 
of  whatever  else  constitutes  the  best  type  of  manhood,  wholly  beyond 
the  requirement's  needful  to  grind  the  wheat  and  sell  the  flour  success- 
fnlly.  '^  Eaw  material"  4n  agriculture  is  a  misnomer,  not  to  say  an  Irish 
bull.  It  is  much  like  the  concept  of  ^*  raw  material  "in  mental  culture. 
One  is  culture  of  the  ground  and  the  other  is  culture  of  the  mind ;  and 
the  rawness  of  both  is  quite  the  same,  to  wit,  poor  culture.  Nor  does 
the  farm  furnish  worse  samples  of  the  poor  culture  than  does  the  liter- 
ature of  the  tariff  question. 

It  comes,  then,  to  the  question,  pure  and  simple,  Who  shall  furnish, 
and  use,  and  control  the  brain  and  brawn' needfhl  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  nation)  If  not  the  people  who  cqmpose  the  nation,  why  notf 
^Only.a  single  reason  has  pertinence  or  force  for  looking  elsewhere  than 
"at  home  for  the  complete  supply  of  these  wants ;  that  reason  lies  along 
the  line  of  natural  law  as  pertaining  to  climate  and  soil.  Whenever 
these  successfully  resist  the  ingenuity  and  skill  and  energy  of  our- own 
people^  then  and  only  then  ought  the  nation  to  go  abroad.  To  neglect^ 
for  whatever  reason,  the  utmost  possible  use  of  our  own  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  the  agency  from  first  to  last  of  our  own  people  in  securing 
all  that  is  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  the  attainment  of 
its  true  and  highest  glory,  is  suicidal.  Foreign  commerce,  as  a  rival, 
and  in  the  end  necessarily  an  antagonist,  of  home  production  audio- 
ternal  traflUc,  has  ^'  dug  the  graves  "  of  all  civilized  nations  that  have 
flourished  and  died.  ^^  Ko  man  can  serve  two  masters  "  more  or  easier 
in  the  state  than  in  the  church ;  and  it  is  equally  true  in  both  religioo 
and  political  economy  that  where  one's  treasure  is  there  is  his  heart 
also. 

Kow  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  doctrine  of  social  and  national  life  is 
hostile  to  that  '^  brotherhood  of  nations  "  which  ought  to  be  the  ideal 
object  of  all  political  economy.  Grant  it,  and  what  of  it  t  The  ideal  ob- 
ject is  only  an  abstraction  of  thought  and  desire,  as  utterly  impossible 
of  realization  under  existing  conditions  of  society  regarded  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  as  is  the  chimera  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  men  as 
individuals.  It  is  scarcely  twenty-five  years'since  "  most  Christian  ^ 
England  aimed  a  cowardly  and  deadly  blow  at  the  very  existence  of  her 
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own  noblest  oflfspring,  simply  that  she  might  be  in  at  the  death  and  get 
a  share  of  the  decedent's  estate.  'Sot  has  there  yet  been  evidence  that 
she  has  experienced  a  <'  change  of  heart." 

No  theory  is  complete  and  truly  scientlfic-that  does  not  indnde  and 
take  foil  account  of  all  the  facts  which  pertain  to  the  subject ;  and 
nothing  is  pructically  safe  and  trustworthy  that  is  not  founded  on  just 
that  kind  of  theory.  Oousequently  the  political  economy  that  is  in- 
trenched in  the  legislation  of  a  nation  ought  to  provide  for  or  against, 
as  the  case  may  prove  to  be,  all  contingencies  which  may  and  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  either  probable  or  even  possible,  and  to  which  political 
economy  sustains  a  controUiug  relation.  A  single  historical  example 
shall  sujQQce  to  show  the  absoluteness  of  this  view ;  nor  will  we  go  abroad 
in  search  of  it,  nor  can  we  more  than  merely  state  it  without  argument. 
If  the  development  of  the  social  life  and  the  political  economy  ingrafted 
on  the  legislation  of  our  Southern  States  had  been,  during  their  whole 
existence  as  States,  in  thorough  accord  with  the  views  advocated  in 
this  article,  it  is  hot  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  attempt  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union  and  erect  a  separate  nationality  would  have  ended 
in  failure  and  disaster  almost  unparalleled.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
that  same  social  life  and  i>olitical  economy  which  obtained  in  those 
States  had  extended  throughout  the  Northern  States  tor  the  like  period, 
may  it  be  supposed  that  the  Union  could  have  been  preserved.  Disin- 
tegration rather  than  coherence  is  their  tendency  and  final  issue. 

But  now.  again,  suppose  (what  I  am  fain  to  hope  few,  if  any,  in  all 
our  broad  land  do  not  now  wish  had  been  the  fact)  that  the  union  of 
the  States  had  always  been  a  thorough  expression  ox  9b  genuine  unity  be- 
tween 2M  of  the  States,  with  respect  to  the  proper  basis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  interests  alike  throughout  the  Union.  Oan  any  one  believe 
that  a  rebellion  or  separation  would  have  been  more  popular,  or  even 
possible,  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  f  To  suppose  such  a  possibility 
is  to  suppose  it  possible  for- men,  with  an  intelligent  purpose,  to  sub- 
vert the  only  National  idea  as  to  the  ^rne  and  proper  object  or  govern- 
ment, to  wit,  the  conserving  and  promotion  of  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  governed. 

And  when,  as  m  the  case  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  the 
governed  are  in  fact  and  ultimately  themselves  the  governors,  the  sup- 
position of  such  perversion  is  most  preposterous.  Our  people  neither 
vote  nor  intend  to  live  thinking,  planning,  and  executing,  for  the  sake 
of  a  government;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  maintain  their  government 
in  all  its  peculiarities  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  highesttype  of 
social  life  practicable.  Government  is  believed  to  be,  not  an  end,  but 
the  means  to  an  end ;  and  its  most  symmetrical  and  efficient  opera- 
tion is  realized  by  its  promoting,  in  j  ust  proportions  and  equitable  degrees, 
all  the  varying  yet  harmonious  interests  of  the  one  body  politic  that  con- 
fititates  the  nation. 

These  reflections  are  given  in  elucidation  of  the  statement  before 
made,  and  now  here  repeated,  that  the  whole  history  of  our  country, 
as  well  in  war  as  in  peace  and  equally  in  both,  has  been  an  uninter- 
rupted confirmation  of  the  doctrine  that  protection  of  labor,  in  what- 
ever sphere  of  its  operation,  is  the  one  vital  element  of  national  pros- 
perity and  an  indispensable  condition  of  our  national  life.  The  tariff  that 
will  insure  that  protection  of  labor  in  both  efficiency  and  permanence- 
labor,  whether  in  the  iron-ore  bed  or  on  the  watch-spring ;  whether  in 
the  first  stirring  of  the  earth  for  its  harvest  of  grain  or  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  roller-mill ;  whether  its  product  be  the  fiber  of  flax  or  Uw.  flue 
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linen  fi[X)m  the  most  ingenious  devices  of  machinery — ^the  tariff  that  will 
do  this  for  labor,  wherever  in  aJI  onr  borders  it  may  be  performed  and 
at  whatever  stage  of  preparing  materials  for  man's  consumption  or  use, 
that  is  the  tariff  which  onr  people,  all  of  them,  need,  and' which  I  be- 
lieve they  will  soon  demand.  And  jnst  so  soon  (nor  can  it  possibly  be 
sooner)  as  all  other  nations  shall  have  a  like  tariff,  each  for  itself,  will 
there  be  in  fact,  and  not  fancy,  a  ^<  brotherhood  of  nations." 


STATEHEHT  OF  ASAHS,  JEWETT  &  CO., 

■ 

FlouT'Sack  mannfachireri  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

As  a  subcommittee  draughting  a  tariff  bill  to  be  considered  soon  by 
the  Senate,  we  address  you  not  only  in  behalf  of  bag  manufacturers, 
but  also  in  behalf  of  the  numbers  of  women  and  men  employed  by  them. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  ^^  Mills  tariff  bill"  is  one  providing  for 
the  importation  of  burlaps  and  burlap  bags  free  of  duty. 

Such  a  provision  would  be  not  only  injurious  but  absolutely  ruinous 
to  the  bag-making  industry,  transferring  the  bag  making  to  Dundee 
and  Calcutta,  and  throwing  thousands  of  women  as  well  as  men  in  this 
coqntry  out  of  employment,  for  Should  this  provision  of  the  ^^  Mills 
tariff  bill "  become  a  law  the  Americati  mann&cturers  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  for  several  reasons, 
first  and  most  important  among  which  is  the  low  wages  abroad. 

The  making  of  burlap  bags  is  an  importsint  part  of  the  bag-making 
industry  of  the  country,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  carried  on  in  Ohio, 
and  deserves  your  attention  on  account  of  the  numbers,  mostly  women, 
to  whom  it  gives  employment. 

In  order  to  preserve  to  this  country  this  industry,  gining  employment 
to  SQ  many  women  and  men,  there  must  be  a  duty  of  at  least  10  per  cent 
on  burlap  bags  over  and  above  the  duty  on  burlaps,  whatever  that  may 
be. 

We  earnestly  ask  your  attention  and  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
preservation  of  this  industry. 


STATEMEHT  OF  3.  W.  WALLACE, 

GoHerxilmamagm'Dwi^rton  MiUe^Oreeinwiekflf,  F. 

Seferring  to  the  recent  passage  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  clauses  in  the  ^^  Mills  bill,"  reducing  the  rates  of  du^  on  flmc  yams, 
threads,  and  twines,  we  would  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  facts : 

The  tariff  rates  proposed  by  that  bill,  if  passed  by  the  Senate,  toiU 
certainly  close  our  factories  in  this  State^  as  our  Irish  nodUs  can  produce  the 
same  goods,  pay  the  proposed  duty,  and  sell  the  goods  at  much  less 
than  tiie  cost  of  manufacturing  the  articles  under  the  present  raite  of 
American  wages. 

In  our  Irish  factories  we  employ  nme  times  the  number  of  hands  we 
have  at  work  here,  yet  their  pay-rolls  are  but  three  times  as  large  as 
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OUTS,  sbowing  that  the  remaneration  for  labor  m  Ireland  is  but  one- 
third  of  the  ratc'8  prevailing  here. 

hi  our  experience  of  the  past  eight  years  in  this  conntry^e  find  that 
the  competition  of  the  American  factories  with  those  of  jESngl^ud  and 
Ireland  has  reduced  the  prices  o£  flax  yarns,  threads^  and  twines  to  the 
oonsumer,  and  by  the  stoppage  of  American  factories  the  f(H?eign  mills 
will  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  prices  formerly  current  in  this  market, 
and  the  increase  of  imports,  even  under  the  lower  tariff,  will  result  in 
more  duties  being  paid  into  the  Treasury  than  at  present. 

The  present  rate  of  40  per  cent,  duty  affords  inadequate  protection 
to  many  classes  of  our  goods,  more  especially  in  the  finer  sorts,  where 
the  expense  of  labor  is  great,  and  we  are  in  a  large  measure  limited  in 
our  productioo  by  the  present  duty. 

On  behalf  of  250  people,  many  of  whom  have  in  Ireland  experienced 
the  evils  of  low  wages  under  British  free-trade^  we  respectfully  ask  that 
in  the  amendments  to  the  '^  Mills  bill'?  in  the  Senate  you  will  return 
to  the  present  duties,  and  thus  enable  us  to  pay,  and  them  to  receive, 
such  wages  as  will  be  conducive  to  their  living  comfortably,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  should. 


STATEMENT  OF  WIIXIAK  LTALL.  OF  HEW  YORK 

Jnte  is  a  product  of  India,  where  they  raise  about  3,000,000  bales  an- 
nually (400  pounds  each),  of  which  1,900,000  bales  are  shipped  to  Europe 
and  United  States.  Five  per  cent.,  or  80,000  bales,  are  received  in  this 
country  and  manufactured  into  burlaps,  yarns,  twines,  carpets,  etc. 

The  United  States  consumes  about  $13,000,000  of  jute-manufactured 
products,  $10,000,000  of  which  are  made  in  and  imported  from  Europe 
and  Calcutta,  and  only  $3,000,000  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
employing  about  3,500  hands. 

If  this  industry  was  properly  protected  by  tariff  duties^  equal  to  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  woolen  manufactures,  we  could  manufacture  the  whole 
$13,000,000  of  goods  required,  and  employ  15,000  of  our  industrious 
people.  Because  of  the  low  price  of  jute  fabrics,  most  people  fall  into 
the  error  that  very  little  labor  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods,  but  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  «For  example,  coarse  cotton  yams 
(the  nearest  comparison  to  jute  yam)  made  from  cotton  at  10  cents  per 
pound  are  manufactured  and  sold  for  16  cents  per  pound,  or  say  60  per 
cent  above  the  price  of  cotton ;  while  jute  costs  (2^  cents  and  duty  20 
per  cent.,  ^  cent)  say  3  cents  per  pound,  jute  yams  are  sold  at  6  cents 
per  pound,  or  100  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  jute,  showing  that  the 
labor  and  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  yams  is  much  greater 
than  in  coarse  cotton  yams,  and  should  have  larger  protection  than  36 
percent. 


Cents. 

Cost  of  late  in  Dundee 24 

Goat  of  labor  in  Dundee li 

Cost  of  mill    supplies,  interest    on' 

plant,  etc.,  in  Dundee i 

United  States  duty  at  35  per  cent*  at 

New  York li 


Cents. 

Cost  of  jute  in  the  United  States 2\ 

Cost  of  duty  on  jute,  20  per  cent i 

Costoflabor 21 

C  ost  of  miU  supplies,  interest  on  plant, 
ate - U 
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We  are  obliged  to  sell  these  yams  in  New  York,  to  compete  with  :he 
Dandee  cheap  labor,  at  Gcents  per  pound,  to  meet  the  market  made  by 
the  Dandee  mannfactnrers  and  importers.  The  mannfactnred  fabric 
reqoiriug  a  larger  percentage  of  labor  in  weaving  and  finishing,  is  io  a 
less  favorable  position  to  compete  with  the  foreign  cheap  labor.  The 
only  means  of  esdstence  for  mills  in  this  country  is  in  making  special- 
ties required  at  once  and  for  special  purposes,  but  as  soon  as  they  in- 
crease to  any  considerable  business  Dundee  ta^es  this  source  of  profit 
from  us.  To  illustrate :  Heretofore  we  made  the  jute  canvas  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  United  States  mail  bags  (with  13  stripes)  a  specialty;  now 
it  is  all  made  in  Dundee  and  Calcutta  and  our  looms  standing  idle. 

To  sustain  and  encourage  the  jute  industry  in  this  country  w6  would 
suggest  the  following  specific  duties  with  jute  on  the  free  list : 

OatB. 
Jute  twines*  (per  pound) ^ 

Jute  yam : 

Over  18  pounds  per  spindle  of  14,400  yards 2^ 

18to  12  pounds  per  spindle  of  14,000  yards. .' 2| 

Under  12  pounds  per  spindle  of  14,000  yards 2| 

Bagging  for  cotton  or  other  manufactures  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  suitable  to  the  u^es  for  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied, 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  jute,  Jute  butts,  flax,  gunny 
baes,  gunny  cloth,  or  other  materials  (per  pound) : 

Valued  at  7  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 3 

Bags  and  basing  and  like  manufactures,  not  specially  ennnu^rated  or  pro- 
vided for  (except  bagging  for  cotton),  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  or  other  material  (per 
pound) : 

Valued  at  7  cents  or  less  per  pound 2^ 

Valued  at  or  over  7  cents  per  pound 3 

Canvas  paddings,  cot  bottoms,  crash  of  jute,  or  of  which  Jute  shall  be  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  (per  pound) : 

Valued  at.  less  than  5  cents  per  square  yard 2 

Valued  at  and  over  5  cents  per  square  yard ^ 3 

Burlaps  of  lute,  or  of  which  jute  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bagging  for  cotton  (per 
pound) : 
Not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  and  valued  less  than  5  cents  per  square 

yard,  and  not  over  12  ounces 2 

Not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width  and  valued  at  and  over  5  cents  per 

square  yard,  not  over  16  ounces 2^ 

Exceeding  60  inches  in  width  and  valued  less  than  5  cents  per  square 

yard,  not  over  18  ounces ' 2i 

Exceeding  60  inches  in  width  and  valued  at  and  over  5  cents  per  square 

yard,  not  over  20  ounces , 3 

Oil-cloth  foundations  or  floor-cloth  canvas  made  of  flax.  Jute,  or  hemp,  or  of 
which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  (per  pound)  : 

Valued  at  less  than  5  cents  per  square  yard 2i 

Valued  at  and  not  over  7  cents  per  square  yard ^ 3| 

Valued  at  more  than  7  cents  per  square  yard & 

Duck  or  canvas  made  of  jute  (per  pound) : 

Valued  at  less  than  5  cents  per  square  yard 2i 

Valued  at  and  over  5  cents  per  square  yard S 

Carpeting,  hemp  or  jute  (per  square  yard) : 

Valued  less  than  15  cents  per  square  yard 0 

Valued  at  and  over  15  cents  per  square  yard 8 

Blanketing  and  all  other  manufactures  of  hemp  or  jute,  died,  colored,  or 

partly  colored  (per  square  yard)...., •. 6 

There  are  ten  mills  in  this  country  manufacturing  jute  goods,  employ- 
ing about  3,500  hands  and  over  93,000,000  capital.  The  wages  in  those 
mills  average  more  than  twice  as  much  as  those  paid  in  the  jute  mills  of 
Europe,  and  six  times  more  than  those  of  Calcutta. 


• 


Jute  twine  should  be  kept  separate  from  yarn,  as  there  is  no  way  by  t.  hleb  $bj 
one  but  an  expert  would  be  likely  to  know  the  size  of  the  yam  used  in  twike. 
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Bespectfally  submitted  by  tlie  following  maDiifactarers  of  jate: 

Valuftof  ^^SfU' 

™^-  employed. 

Planet  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y $800,000  475' 

Pacific  Jate  Manafaotming  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal....      300,000  800 

Dolphin  Manafactnring  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J 600, 000  530 

Jnte  factory,  J.  B.  Ames  Warden,  San  Qneutin,  Cal 250, 000  250 

Radcliflf,  Shaw  &  Co.,  Glenrock,  Pa 50,000  130 

Finley  &  Schliohter,  Philadelphia,  Pa 400,000  300 

Finley  &Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 100,000  160 

Wilmington  Mills  Manufacturing  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.        75, 000  100 

Chelsea  Jute  xMills,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 450,000  460 

Ludlow  Manufacturinff  Coni^pany,  Ludlow,  Mass 500, 000  600 

AUentown  Jute  Manufacturing  Company,  Allentown,  Pa 250, 000  200 

Total 3,740,000  4,005 


WOOL. 

8TATEHEHT  OF  WILLIAM.  M.  COATES,  07  PHILADELPHIA. 

As  it  is  stated  that  yoar  committee  will  consider  commanicatioiis  re- 
lating to  tariff,  and  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  yon  to  admit  Glass  III 
(carpet)  wools  free  of  duty,  I  beg  to  say  that  sach  action  would  be 
very  injurions  to  wool  growers  of  all  classes.  The  article  on  ^'carpet 
wools''  herewith  submitted  will  show  this. 

The  amount  of  wool  that  is  imported  under  Glass  III  rates  and  is 
not  used  for  carpets  will  probably  be  as  much  as  all  the  importations 
of  Glass  I  and  II  wools  (see  tables  of  imports),  and  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  frame  an  act  that  will  admit  only  carpet  wools  at  Glass  III  rates. 

Certain  sections  of  this  country  are  well  adapted  to  and  naturally 
raise  carpet  wools,  but  the  duty  has  been  so  low  that  they  have  been 
turned  to  finer  grades,  and  are  raising  large  quantities  of  inferior  semi- 
fine wool  while  the  carpet  grade  has  consequently  diminished. 

Had  the  duty  on  Glass  III  wool  been  adequate,  we  should  be  now 
raising  all  the  carpet  wool  that  our  manufacturers  use,  and  they  would 
iiave  had  better  wool  than  the  competing  foreign  stock. 

I  beg  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  schedule  agreed  on  by  the  Wash- 
ington Gonference  of  Wool  Growers  and  Manufacturers,  but  if  you  are 
not  prepared  to  adopt  it,  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  the  inclosed 
form  of  a  wool  schedule,  which  corrects  some  of  the  ineqaalities  of  the 
present  act. 

Carpet  wools. 

Two  assertions  in  regard  to  carpet  wools  are  so  often  made,  that  there  may  be 
danger  of  their  being  accepted  withont  proper  investigation : 

First.  That  they  can  not  be  profitably  raised  in  this  country. 

Second.  That  the  quantity  now  produced  is  so  smaU  in  proportion  to  that  imported, 
that  the  wool  grower  would  practically  receive  but  little  injury  from  placing  Class 
ni  wools  on  the  free  list. 

(1)  It  is  weU  known  that  a  few  years  back  we  did  raise  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cupet  wools,  and  that  they  were  preferred  by  manufacturers  as  having  better  work- 
ing properties  and  taking  better  colors  than  the.  competing  foreign  stock.  The  duty 
paid  on  most  carpet  wools  is  but  2^  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed,  and  the  Treasc  ry  ad- 
mits what  are  practically  scoured  wools  (but  are  called  washed)  at  unwashed  duty. 
Moreover  the  freight  from  foreign  port  is  about  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while 
from  the  far  west  it  is  often  more  than  the  duty  and  roreign  freight  combined.    Now 
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if  domestiq  coarse  wools  had  had  the  same  protection  as  Class  I  woolsr-^lO  eents  per 
pound  on  unwashed,  double  duty  on  washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured — th©  wool 
^ower  of  the  far  west  and  southwest  would  have  found  it  profitable  to  raise  them, 
and  we  should  to-day  be  producing  all  the  carpet  wools  we  need.  But  the  differenc^e 
in  the  duty  has  been  so  great  that  the  grower  has  been  forced  to  cross  his  sheep  with 
merino  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  now  much  less  coarse  wool  than  formerly 
and  there  is  such  an  excess  of  poor  style,  semi-fine,  and  medium  wools,  of  short  and 
imperfect  staple,  which  is  constantly  deteriorating,  that  it  is  not  only  of  low  Tslaa, 
but  it  aids  in  forcing  down  the  price  of  the  better  fine  wools. 

If  the  tariff  had  not  so  discriminated  against  coarse  wpols  the  grower  on  oar  ereat 
plains  would  haye  selected  some  breed  of  good  coarse- wooled  sheep  with  which  toliave 
crossed  his  **  native''  flocks.  This  cross  would  soon  have  adapted  itself  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  each  section,  and  would  have  produced  a  large  fleece  of  long  staple,  and  of 
much  better  working  properties  than  the  harsh  foreign  wools.  The  objectioiiis  Id 
resard  to  herding  and  keeping  together  large  bands  of  such  sheep  are  ea^yoTeroome 
when  the  capabilities  of  the  differeut  breecU  of  coarse- wooled  sheep  are  looked  into  ; 
and  it  woula  be  found  that  many  large  sections  of  this  country  are  better  adapted  to 
raising  coarse  than  fine  wools,  and  with  more  profit  to  the  grower  if  the  dnify  were 
the  same. 

(2)  While  the  quantity  of  domestic  wool  that  now  goes  into  oarpets  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  80,000,0(X)  pounds  imported,  yet  the  wool  grower  would  saffer  great 
injury  by  releasing  Class  III  wools  from  duty.  It  is  stated  that  30  per  oent.  of 
the  importations  do  not  go  into  carpets,  and  wnile  the  actual  amount  can  not  be  as- 
certained, it  is  unquestionably  very  large.  To  remove  even  the  small  dnty  that  is 
now  imposed  would  therefore  make  the  greater  competition  with  the  low  giadee  not 
only  of  the  West^  but  also  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  would  still  farther  tend  to 
confine  the  wools  of  this  country  to  merino  grades ;  and  importers  w^onld  have 
greater  inducements  to  crowd  into  Class  III  wools  that  are  not  intended  for  carpets. 
The  result  of  removal  of  duties  from  these  wools  woiUd  be  more  disastrooa  to  the 
wool  grower  than  a  reduction  of  the  same  amount  (2^  cents  per  ponnd)  on  Classes  I 
and  II  wools. 

WM.   M.   COATBi. 

Proposed  wool  schedule* 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animals, -shall  be  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  tobecharged  thereon,  into  the  two  following 
classes : 

Class  I. — ^Carpet  wools,  such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Val- 
paraiso, native  Smyrna,  and  including  all  such  carpet  wools  of  like  character  as  have 
been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Bgypt, 
Syria,  and  elsewhere. 

Class  II. — Clothing  and  combing  wools — that  is  to  say,  all  wools,  hair  of  the  al- 
paca, goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animals,  excepting  only  such  carpet  wools  as  have 
been  specifically  described  in  Class  I.    ' 

The  duty  on  wool,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animals,  whicb 
shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would 
be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  wool,  hair,  etc.,  which  shall  be 
imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  dut^  to  which  thev  would  be  auMeeted  if 
imported  unwashed.  All  wools,  hair,  etc.,  which  shall  have  been  washed  after  they 
are  shorn,  or  which  when  imported  shall  contain  less  than  12  per  oent.  of  the 
weight  thereof  of  dirt,  grease,  yolk,  or  other  foreign  substance  or  matter,  shall  be 
classified  as  scoured  wool,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

The  duty  upon  wool,  hair,  etc.,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  osdinafy 
condition,  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it 
would  be  otherwise  subject.  The  duty  on  wool,  hair,  etc.,  which  shall  be  changed 
in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  ^all  be  re- 
duced in  value  by  the  adnuxture  of  dirt  or  other  foxeign  substanoe,  ahall  be  twice 
tbe  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

Wools,  etc.,  of  the  first  class,  the  value  whereof^  at  the  last  port  or  place  wheooe 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  bis  12  cents  or 
letos  per  pound,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof,  at 
the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  chaiges  in 
such  port,  shall  exceed  12  cents  per  pound,  5  cents  per  pound. 

Wools,  etc.,  of  the  second-class,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  last  port  or  place  whenee 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  sudi  port,  shall  be  30  cents  or 
less  per  pound,  10  ten  cents  per  pound ;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof 
at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in 
such  port,  shall  exceed  30  cents  per  pound^  12  cents  per  pound. 

Carded  or  combed  wool,  tops,  or  other  similar  product  of  scoured  wool^  hair  of  tbs 
alpaca,  goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animals,  50  cents  per  pound. 
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Noils,  slioddy,  mungo,  or  so-called  wastes,  or  other  similar  product  of  wool,  hair. 
etc.,  Trhich  shall  in  value  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  same  grade  of  scoured 
wool,  shall  be  assessed  for  duty  the  same  as  scoared  wool  of  the  class  from  which 
tbev  »remade. 

Wools  on  the  skin,  the  same  rates  ais  other  wools,  the  quantity  [and  valne  f  ]  to  be 
ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  and  waste  [refuse]  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  10  cents  per  pound,  but  no  shoddy,  mungo,  or  waste,  shall  come  under 
this  olassifioation  which  snail  in  value  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  Value  of  the  same 
grade  of  scoured  wooL 

8ugge$ti(ms. 

In  Tec4>on8e  to  the  many  requests  for  the  reasons  wh^  the  value  of  wool  throughout 
t\n8  country  should  have  continued  to  be  low  for  so  long  a  period,  the  following  are 

(1)  ^Tfae  low  value  of  competing  foreign  wools.  For  several  years  foreign  markets 
h&ye  been  very  low,  and  therefore  our  domestic  wools  have  had  direct  and  severe 
competition,  notwithstanding  the  10  cents  duty. 

(2)  The  low  values  of  competing  foreign  goods  consequent  on  cheap  wool  and  cheap 
labor  abroad. 

(3)  The  low  duties  on  worsted  gooda  The  tariff  act  places  worsted  goods  and 
yams  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  the  low  prices  ruling  abroad  permit  higher  grades  to 
eome  in  at  lower  duties  than  was  suppoised  or  intended  when  the  act  was  passed.  The 
Treaaury  Department  has  declined  to  remedy  the  matter  by  classifying  worsteds  as 
woolens,  which  would  give  theui  better  protection,  and  would  be  proper,  because  by 
improvements  in  machinery  most  of  the  worsteds  are  made  of  short  and  soft  wools 
that  were  not  formerly  considered  worsted  wools. 

(4)  The  rniings  of  the  Treasury  Department,  by  which,  without  ohange  of  the  law, 
wool  can  be  imported  at  but  a  fraction  of  the  proper  duty.  The  duty  on  clothing 
and  combing  wools  is  10  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed,  or  30  cents  for  scoured.  The 
duty  on  vraste  is  tO  cents  per  pound.  The  so-called  French  system  of  combing  pro- 
duces a  ring  of  scoured  wool  that  is  permitted  to  be  imported  at  10  cents  duty  be- 
cause it  is  called  *'  ring  waste,''  whereas  it  should  pay  the  scoured  wool  duty  of  30 
cents,  as  it  ise^nalin  value  to  scoured  wool,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  with 
but  slight  manipulation.  Thus  it  pav:8  but  one-third  of  the  legitimate  duty.  Other 
descriptions  of  scoured  wools  are  admitted  at  the  same  low  rates,  and  it  is  known  that 
^40-called ''tops,'' '*  roving,"  and  ''8lubbtug"(whiGfh  are  all  scoured  wools  partially 
manufactured),  are  purposely  broken  and  manipulated  so  as  to  be  called  ''waste/' 
and  thereby,  under  present  rulings,  are  imported  at  but  one-third  of  the  duty  of 
scoured  wool,  while  they  are  used  here  in  competition  with  our  scoared  wools. 

(5)  Wools  are  imported  as  carpet  wools  (at  the  low  rate  of  2^  cents  if  under  12  cents 
^alue,  and  5  cents  duty  if  over  13  cents  value),  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  not 
ased  for  carpets,  and  compete  directly  with  many  of  our  wools  that  are  below  the 
grades  of  fine  and  medium.  It  is  estimated  that  probably  nearly  as  nmch  woolis  iuj- 
ported  which  is  used  for  better  than  carpet  purposes,  as  allithe  other  importations  of 
wool  that  pay  10  cents  duty.  In  lti86  the  importations  paying  the  10  cents  duty  were 
about  28,000,000  pounds,  while  the  importations  at  the  low  rate  of  carpet  wools  were 
about  80,000,000  pounds.  If  therefore  but  30  per  cent,  of  the  latter  were  used  for  bet- 
ter purposes,  this  fact  is  proved.  The  exact  proportions,  of  course,  can  not  be  as- 
certained, but  it  is  unquestionably  very  large. 

(6)  Sooored  wools  being  imported  at  duty  of  unwashed.  Theso-oalled  clothing  wools 
bear  double  duty  when  washed,  and  treble  duty  when  scoured.  The  so-called  oar- 
pet  wools  bear  treble  dnty  when  scoured,  but  only  single  duty  (2^  cents  or  5  cents 
according  to  value)  when  washed.  Many  carpet  wools  are  imported  in  practically 
Hcoured  condition,  but  the  Treasury  Department  calls  them  "  washed  "  although  they 
have  gone  through  a  scouring  process  in  large  factories  called  "  washeries,"  and  they 
are  admitted  at  the  single  duty  of  unwashed  wool,  and  that  duty  at  the  low  rate  es- 
t^iblished  on  carpet  grades.  The  Russian  '*  Donskoi "  wools  and  the  East  India  wools 
are  largely  so  imported,  and  aU  the  better  grades  of  the  latter  can  be  and  are  maqjn- 
factured,  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  into  yarns  and  goods. 

(7).  The  effort  to  remove  all  duty  from  wool,  as  proposed  by  the  President  and 
carried  out  in  the  "  Mills  BiU." 
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STATEMENT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  BOHD,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  see  by  the  papers  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  the  schedule  for  wool 
and  woolens  prepared  by  the  joint  convention  of  wool-growers,  mann- 
factarers,  and  dealers. 

It  still  appears  to  me  that  the  action  of  that  convention  was  unwise, 
nncalled  for,  and  an  insalt  to  the  general  sense  of  the  conn  try,  which 
demanded  tariff  revision.  I  felt  then,  as  I  stated,  that  the  tendency  of 
such  a  course  would  be  to  disgust  the  people  at  large  and  to  turn  the 
scale  very  rapidly  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

I  think  already  it  has  had  in  Massachusetts  a  serious  influence  in  that 
direction,  and  if  incorpora^;ed  in  the  tariff  bill  of  the  Senate  would  cre- 
ate a  very  serious  defection  even  in  oup  own  protective  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 1  have  no  doubt  that  the  wool-growers  of  the  country  really 
believe  that  the  amendments  in  the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff  of  IS^ 
have  had  a  serious  tendency  in  bringing  about  the  reduced  values  of 
wool  in  this  country  since  that  date. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  columns  in  the  wool  circular  which  I  submit 
herewith  you  will  find  that  the  imported  wools  entered  for  consumption 
during  the  four  years  ending  with  the  1st  of  July,  1883,  show  that  dur- 
ing those  years  there  were  about  10,000,000  pounds  less  of  wools  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  than  there  were  in  the  four  succeeding  years. 

There  have,  however,  been  during  that  period  imported  into  this 
country  a  large  amount  of  wool  wastes  of  qualities  not  anticipated  by 
the  framers  of  the  tariffs  of  1867  and  1883,  amounting,  possibly,  to 
10,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  material,  equivalent  to  about  30,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease;  and  of  noils  I  can  not  tell  the  exact 
amount,  but  probably  as  nrach  more. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  been 
erroneously  passed  as  third-class  wools.  This  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  to  have  been  fraudulently  so  passed  by  our  customs  officers,  in- 
asmuch as  I  hold  it  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  discriminate  between  the 
noils  made  from  many  of  the  third  and  first  class  wools. 

1  have  myself,  I  think,  given  as  much  attention  to  this  subject  as  any 
one,  and  have  repeatedly,  when  called  upon  by  the  appraisers,  found  it 
difficult  to  decide  from  which  class  they  have  been  combed. 

As  most  of  these  noils  have  been  used  for  clothing  purposes,  I  think 
it  would  be  no  hardship  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  noils,  as  of  tlie  first-lass 
scoured  wools,  all  of  them  at  the  present  time  having  been  made  from 
wool  which  had  already  been  scoured,  though  having,  a  portion  of  them, 
a  small  quantity  of  oil,  barely  sufficient  to  prepare  them  for  immediate 
use  for  the  cards.  A  portion  of  these  noils  are  undoiibtedly  used  for 
carpets  and  blankets,  but  this  amount  is  so  small  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  wool  used  for  these  fabrics  that  the  loss  of  them  will  be  of 
little  consequence  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

As  to  the  wastes,  a  careful  revision  of  that  section  wUl  be  absolutely 
rfecessary. 

Another  matter  which  has  seriously  affected  the  wool  and  woolen  in- 
terests has  been  the  error  in  the  nomenclature  of  manufactures  of 
worsted,  the  customs  decisions  upon  which  have  made  a  discrimination 
between  them  and  other  manufactures  of  wool. 

I  would  likewise  suggest  that  worsted  tops  should  be  placed  in  the 
schedule  of  manufactures  and  that  the  clauses  referring  to  yams  shoald 
be  carefully  amended. 
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The  i!n]K)rtiition8  of  these  under  the  tariff  of  1883  have  also  Herioasly 
interfered  with  the  consumptioEi  of  wool  in  this  country. 

The  construction  heretofore  put  by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
worsted  tops  are  not  a  partial  manufacture,  but  only  wool  automatically 
assorted,  would  under  the  Mills  tariff  introduce  them  into  this  country 
free  of  duty. 

Such  a  construction  wo  ild,  I  fear,  shut  up  all  our  combing  mills  and 
thus  pijove  very  disastrous. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  clause  on  wools  of  the  third 
class.  These,  as  they  come  into  competition  with  nothiqg  that  is  raised 
in  this  country,  except  that  grown  upon  a  few  Mexican  sheep,  which 
are  brought  into  the  country  specially  ior  stock  upon  which  to  build 
better  flocks,  has,  as  you  know,  been  always  admitted  free,  or  subject 
to  a  small  duty,  until  during  the  war  a  duty  of  3  and  6  cents  per  pound 
was  pat  upon  them  simply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  time. 

As  this  was  emphatically  a  war-revenue  tax  it  should  have  long  since 
been  removed. 

The  woolgrowers,  however,  startled  by  the  large  importation  of  this 
class  of  wool  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  have  been  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  exaggerated  stories  of  the  quantities  of  such  wools  that  have  been 
used  for  clothing  purposes. 

As  shown  in  the  special  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  wool 
and  woolens,-  the  quantity  of  wool  used  for  such  purpose  can  not  have 
been  more  than  10,000,000  pounds. 

It  is  possible  that  to  this  estimate  ought  to  be  added  a  portion  of  the 
noils  entered,  to  which  I  above  refer.  Sly  own  impression,  however,  is, 
that  that  is  nearly  or  quite  covered  by  the  10,000,000  pounds  estimate. 
The  increased  consumption  for  carpet  purposes  can  not,  I  think,  have 
been  less  than  50  per  cent.,  as  the  available  machinery  for  this  purpose 
has  increased  since  1880  about  two-thirds  in  manufacturing  capacity. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  causes  of  this  increased  consumption  of  third- 
class  wool  for  clothing  purposes.  The  chief  cause  is  that  fashion  de- 
manded a  rough  class  of  goods,  for  which  our  wools,  almost  all  of  which 
are  of  merino  or  grade  merino  blood,  are  not  adapted.  In  order  to  give 
them  the  required  appearance  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  them  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  better  grades  of  carpet  wools. 

Without  this  mixture  the  goods  which  the  market  demanded  could 
not  have  been  made,  and  consequently  much  of  our  machinery  would 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  idle  or  to  have  been  run  upon  goods  for 
which  no  paying  market  could  have  been  found. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  these  foreign  wools  has 
lessened  or  increased  the  consumption  of  our  own. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WOOL  MANUFA  CTUBES  IN  THE  UNITED  STA  TES. 

The  early  history  of  the  woolen  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
was  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  census  in  1800,  volume  *^  Manufact- 
ures.'' Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  more  than  some  leading 
points  bearing  upon  its  influence  upon  the  wool  and  woolen  trade. 

EABLY  WOOL  HAGHII7EBY. 

Great  Britain  was  but  a  short  time  in  advance  of  the  United  States ' 
hi  making  wool  by  machinery.    The  first  establishments  were  started 
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there  about  1785 ;  the  first  carding  machine  here,  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  in 
1794,  made  by  Arthur  Scholfield.  Shortly  before  1785  there  may  have 
been  some  machines  for  carding  wool  used  in  England,  as  there  lotsul 
been  for  nearly  forty  years  before  the  machine  invented  by  Iiewis  Paul 
in  1848  for  carding  cotton.  This  machine  was  reported  to  have  been 
purchased  by  a  hat  manufacturer  and  applied  to  the  carding  of  wool 
for  hats.  The  first  that  we  find  any  recond  of,  for  the  wool  mumfaet- 
ure,  was  introduced  by  Benjamin  Gott  about  1785,  together  with  tlie 
mule  jenny  and  power  loom,  which  were  invented  about  that  tune. 

ENGLISH  PENAL  LAWS  AGAINST  E^GBTING  WOQL  KACHINEBT. 

So  in  reality  we  were  not  much  behind  Great  Britain  in  the  use  of 
such  machinery,  but  we  were  materially  behind  her  in  the  means  of 
obtaining  it.  We  had  no  knowledge  of  the  machinery  aad  no  skilled 
artisans  to  make  it.  Great  Britain,  where  alone  such  machiney  wa»- 
well  known,  had  very  stringent  penal  laws  against  exporting  such  mA 
chinery  for  textile  manufacture,  or  even  models  or  drawings  of  such 
machinery.  Our  people  depended  upon  the  descriptions  which  men 
who  came  over  here  from  £ngland,'like  the  Scholfields,  who  represented 
themselves  as  woolen  manufacturers,  might  give  firom  recollecticm  oi 
what  they  had  seen  or  perhaps  worked  on,  and  at  the  time  these  first 
came  over  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  woolen  factoiy  in  Eng- 
land. 

PBOCESSES  OF  MAXnJFAOTXTBE. 

The  business  was  divided  up.  There  were  the  staplers,  who  took  the 
wool,  sorted  it  according  to  its  adaptation  to  various  kinds  of  goods, 
perhaps  scoured  it,  sold  it  to  the  spinners,  who  carded  it  and  made  it 
into  yarn ;  the  weavers,  who  bought  the  yarn  and  wove  it  into  flannels ; 
the  finisher,  who  took  these  flannels  and  made  them  up  into  the  styles 
of  goods  for  which  they  were  adapted.  All  these  processes  w^ere  for- 
merly by  hand,  but  this  division  of  labor  extended  for  a  long  time  after 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  now  ex- 
ists. Here  this  system  was  not  practicable.  Ourmanofacturers  were 
obliged  to  buy  the  fleeces  entire,  sort  them,  and  generally  n[iake  on  the 
same  set  of  machiuery  all  the  varieties  of  goods  needed.  This  involvcxi 
constant  changes  and  consequently  great  delay  in  their  work,  thus  ma> 
terially  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Their  means  were  gen- 
erally limited.  It  was  difficult  in  starting  to  estimate  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  their  plant,  and  generally  when  it  was  completed  their  funds 
were  exhausted,  and  they  had  to  put  their  goods  into  the  hands  of  com- 
mission merchants  in  order  to  realize  upon  them  at  once,  or  to  do  simply 
a  custom  business  for  the  farmers  in  their  neighborhood,  retaining  a 
part  of  the  wool  as  compensation  therefor.  They  soon  resorted  to  form- 
ing joint-stock  companies,  and  the  stock  for  these,  in  many  cases,  was 
largely  taken  by  commission  merchants,  who  looked  quite  as  much  to 
the  profit  from  the  sales  as  to  that  from  the  manufiactore.  Very  few  of 
these  survived  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  capital  of  the  country  was  then  small,  and  business  was  trans- 
acted with  long  credits. 

EARLY  IMPORTS  OF  WOOLBN  GOODS. 

Our  imports  of  woolen  goods  continued  heavy.  The  United  States 
was  the  most  important  customer  for  British  woole.ns. 
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lu  1812  the  exports  of  woolens  firom  Great  Britain  were,  according  to 
Bisehoff  on  Woo  ^  Woolens,  and  Sheep,  vol.  2,  page  34 : 
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There  was  at  that  time  in  this  country  a  daty  of  20  per  cent,  on  wool- 
ens, and  wool  was  admitted  free,  while  at  the  same  time  wool  of  foreign 
growth  was  in  Great  Britain  subjected  to  a  duty  of  6  pence  per  pound. 

The  Diannfacture  of  woolens  had  materially  extended  in  this  country, 
and  the  neutnufacturers  were  becoming  disheartened  by  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  encounter  at  home  and  the  heavy  competition  from  abroad. 

WOOL  TABIFF  OF  1824. 

A  prt^ctive  tariff  was  deemed  necessary,  and  in  1824  such  was 
passed  with  a  duty  of  25  to  33^  per  cent,  on  woolens,  but  also  a  doty 
of  20  per  cent,  oh  raw  wool  costing  over  10  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent,  on  that  costing  under  10  cents.  At  that  time  our  domestic  prod- 
act  was  Insufficient  for  our  manufacture,  and  little  of  it  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  classes  of  goods.  We  were  obliged  to  import 
for  such  nses  irom  Portugal,  Spain,  Germany,  etc.,  the  fine  wools  of  those 
ooantries,  and  the  wools  for  coarser  fabrics  firom  Turkey  and  elsewhere. 

These  importations,  which  had  materially  declined  afber  the  heavy 
importations  of  woolen  goods,  materially  increased  from  1826  to  1828. 

Anticipating  that,  in  spite  of  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material,  this  pro- 
tection would  make  the  woolen  manufacture  remunerative,  the  erection 
of  woolen  mills  steadily  increased,  but  the  protection  thus  gained  was 
checkmated  by  Great  Britain,  expressly  to  retain  the  business  of  this 
country,  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was  her  most  important  cus- 
tomer. Professedly  for  this  purpose  she  soon  after  reduced  the  duty  on 
raw  wool  from  6  pence  to  1  penny,  and  later  to  a  halfpenny  per  pound, 
while  in  this  country  foreign  wool  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

The  increased  demand  for  wool  consequent  upon  the  increased  num- 
ber of  mills  became  so  great,  that  the  manufacturers  had  to  go  into  the 
country  at  clip  time  to  secure  their  supply  for  the  year.  This  could  be 
bought  only  for  cash.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  many  were  obliged 
to  mortgage  their  mills  and  machinery  to  their  selling  agents  to  obtain 
acceptances  on  which  they  could  borrow  the  money.  The  clip  of  the 
coimtry  was  still  insuffieient.  The  importation  of  wool  and  woolens 
continued  under  a  tariff  which  was  only  nominally  protective.  Sooner 
or  later  nearly  all  of  them  failed,  and  their  agents  were  obliged  to  take 
possession  under  their  mortgages — ^many  of  whom  soon  went  through 
the  same  experience. 

WOOIi  TARIFFS  OF  1828  AND  1829. 

In  1828  and  1829  the  tariff  was  revised,  but  as  the  raw  material  was 
SQbjected  to  a  duty  as  high  or  higher  than  the  manufactured  goods, 
this,  like  its  predecessors,  resulted  only  in  a  temporary  relief,  as  the 
margin  between  the  duties  on  the  raw  material  and  other  articles  which 
entered  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  of  the  plant  nearly,  if  not  quite 
ueatralized  the  protection. 
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Besides  carpets  we  imported  varioos  goods  which  leqoired  coarser 
wools  than  those  raised  in  this  country,  sach  as  low  blankets,  goo<1s 
for  negro  wear,  heavy  kerseys  for  overcoating,  etc.  To  enable  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  in  this  country  these  wools  by  the  tariff  of  1832  were 
made  free,  and  continued  virtually  so  until,  in  1861,  a  duty  was  imposed 
upon  them  for  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  duty 
was  continued  in  the  tariff  of  1867  with  an  objectionable  feature,  which 
has  led,  in  my  opinion,  to  nearly  all  the  attempts,  or  apparent  attempts, 
to  defraud  the  revenue,  namely,  making  the  duty  double  on  ail  wools 
costing  over  12  cents  per  pound.  The  product  of  such  wools  the  world 
over  has  not  increased ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  carpet  manufact- 
ure has  created  such  a  competition  for  this  country,  that  the  value  of 
many  such  wools  under  12  cents  per  pound  has  been  kept  up  to  that 
price  or  near  to  it  in  the  markets  of  production,  while  for  no  oonntry  in 
Europe  would  they  be  worth  that,  as  Europeans  could  supply  them- 
selves in  consequence  of  that  limit  with  wools  which  could  be  bought 
much  cheaper— at  a  little  above  12  cents. 

WOOL  TABIFF  OF   1832. 

The  tariff  of  1832,  known  as  '^  the  compromise  tariff"  was  aban- 
dantly  protective  for  tiie  first  five  years,  which  were  marked  by  general 
prosperity.  Then  came  the  great  financial  crash  of  1837,  in  which  the 
wool  and  woolen  interests  had  their  full  share  of  suffering.  They  ral> 
lied,  however,  in  1839,  only  temporarily,  for  they  soon  declined,  as  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  was  actually  greater  upon  the  manufiEu^tared  wool 
than  upon  the  raw,  this  declension  being  in  sympathy  with  the  extreme 
depression  in  the  business  of  the  country  consequent  upon  the  reduced 
protection  to  manufacturing  interests  in  general. 

The  United  States  was  practically  out  of  the  foreign  markets  for  wool, 
the  prices  abroad,  particularly  of  carpet  wools,  falling  to  a  very  low 
point.  #    * 

WOOL  TARIFFS  OF  1842  AND  1857. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  tariff  of  August  30, 1842,  manufacturing 
slowly  revived  for  a  time,  bat  woolen  manufacturing  was,  'as  a  whole, 
unprofitable  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1857.  A  little  in  an- 
ticipation of  its  passage  it  had  a  spasmodic  revival,  which  about  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect  was  followed  by  a  most  disastrous  crisis, 
resulting  in  the  bankruptcy  of  many  of  our  largest  corporations  and 
some  of  the  leading  commission  houses.  For  a  time  wool  prices  were 
nominal  and  many  descriptions  were  absolutely  unsalable  at  any  price. 

Two  of  our  oldest  manufacturers,  practical  men,  who  owned  and  ran 
their  mills  and  controlled  their  own  affairs^  told  me  that  1857  was  the 
first  year  in  which  the  balance  of  their  basmess  results  had  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  but  one  of  them  added,  ^<  The  prices  at  which 
I  bought  wool  in  December  for  the  coming  year  made  it  the  most  profit- 
able of  any." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  wool  manufacture  has  not  been  a  aniversally 
unprofitable  business.  In  almost  every  branch  there  were  men  who 
were  eminently  prosperous,  for  they  had  been  brought  up  regularly  to 
the  business,  begun  within  their  means,  and  increased  their  operations 
without  running  in  debt.  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  have  probablj 
had  a  larger  class  of  such  men  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Of  the  corporations,  nearly  all  before  this  date  fEiiled  disastrously. 
Their  business  in  most  cases  was  conducted  by  men  who  had  no  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  its  details,  l^he  purchasing  of  materials  and  the 
manufacturing  were  carried  on  by  men  with  high  salaries.    When  proSta 
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were  made  they  were  often  distributed  to  stockholders  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  great  uncertainties  which  attend  this  business,  perhaps 
more  than  most  others.  > 

The  saccessful  men  who  are  above  referred  to  were  strictly  economi- 
cal, and  all  that  was  made  beyond  the  expenses  of  a  simple  mode  of 
life  went  to  swell  their  means  and  tide  over  times  of  severe  depression, 
which  to  such  as  survived  were  usually  followed  by  a  period  of  corre- 
sponding prosperity. 

Snch  men  survived  the  disasters  of  1867,  and  many  of  the  mills  of 
those  who  succumbed  at  that  time  were  bought  by  men  of  similar  char- 
acter, who  carri^  them  on  prosperously  under  the  tariff  of  that  year, 
which  made  all  classes  of  wool  virtually  free.  The  high  prices  for  wool 
paid  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  this  law  were  not  Immediately 
realized  upon  its  going  into  operation,  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  he- 
fore  referred  to. 

The  anticipated  advance  of  wool  in  this. country  had,  however,  its 
effect  abroad,  and  put  up  the  value  of  fine  wools  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Sample  lots  was  sent  to  this  market  from  Australia  in  1856, 
costing  lid.  to  8d.  per  pound.  The  party  receiving  them  sent  a  large 
ship  to  Melbourne  for  such  wool  to  cost  under  20  cents  per  pound.  The 
market  had  so  advanced  that  it  could  not  be  done.  It  was  also  soon 
found  that  with  the  limit  of  20  cents,  9>nd  afterwards  of  18  cents,  the 
best  wools  at  the  Oax>e  of  Good  Hope  could  not  be  bought  under  said 
limits,  and  American  buyers  were  obliged  to  take  those  of  inferior 
quality  and  condition.  ^ 

WOOL  TABIFF  OP  1864. 

The  tariff  on  wool  was  very  little  changed  after  this  until  the  passage 
of  the  Morrill  tariff  in  1864,  when  for  the  first  time  duties  were  put  on 
manufactured  wool  over  and  above  the  amount  of  protection  required 
by  the  manufacturer,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  duty  upon  the  raw 
materials. 

The  law  of  1867  was  imposed  upon  the  wool  manufacturers  by  the 
wool  growers. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  framers  of  the  law  of  1864,  it  was 
found  that  under  it  large  quantities  of  Buenos  Ayrean  wools,  dirty  and 
burry,  could  be  bought  at  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  under  12  cents  per  pound, 
and  came  in  under  the  3-cent  duty,  which  was  expected  to  cover  only  car- 
pet wools.  An  exaggerated  statement  of  the  influence  of  this  led  to  a 
call  from  the  wool  growers  for  a  revision.  After  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1864  a  convention  was  held  at  Syracuse,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  wool  growers  should  have  equal  protection  with  the  manufacturers. 
By  simply  adding  to  the  clause  **  wools  costing  under  12  cents  per  pound, 
except  such  as  are  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,"  their  protec- 
tion, it  was  claimed,  would  be  eqiuil  to  that  of  manufacturers.  But  they 
insisted  on  th^  form  in  which  it  was  passed,  which  resulted  well  for  the 
country  but  badly  for  the  States  that  insisted  upon  it,  as  it  led  to  such 
an  extension  of  wool  growing  beyond  the  Mississippi  as  to  give  to  those 
States  a  severer  competition  than  they  ever  had  from  abroad. 

PBOPOSEI)  TABIFF  OF  1866. 

Confident  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  introduced  in  1866,  and  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Eepreseutatives,  the  farmers  of  the 
country  increased  their  flocks,  especially  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  ^owth  of  wool  rapidly  increased  in  the  expectation  of  a  great  rise 
ui  prices  consequent  upon  the  high  rates  of  duty  imposed.    In  this  they 
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were  disappointed,  for  others  as  well  as  themeelTes  anticipated  im- 
proved Tallies  of  wool,  and  both  nuuiafiacttirers  aud  speculators  had 
aeDt  orders  abroad.  The  long  delay  between  the  ineeptioD  of  the  bill 
aod  its  final  passage  resulted  in  large  importations  onder  the  old  tariff. 
OooseqneDtly  when  the  tariff  actnally  went  into  opwaUon  the  mwket 
was  overstocked. 

Jo  addition  to  this,  large  qnautities  of  army  clothing,  aoeamnlated 
daring  the  wax,  were  thrown  npon  the  market  at  exceedingly  low  prices 
and  added  to  the  diillness  of  the  demand  for  wool  firom  &e  mannfaet- 
nrera. 

It  will  be  seen  iroui  the  following:  table  that  while  the  wool-clip  in- 
creased 117,000,000  poands  ainoe  18t>7,  or  about  70  per  cent.,  the  imparts 
more  than  tripled ;  bat  the  prices,  instead  of  increasing,  declined. 


TMe  aAowixj  th«  relation  of  import*  to  hone  proiuttio*  of  aool,  tte. 
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The  depressiou  of  the  wool  market  continned  until  1871,  when  the 
production  had  fallen  off  3(^,000,000  pounds  since  1868.  The  surplus  of 
woolens  which  had  weighed  upon  the  market  had  now  been  consumed, 
the'  manofactnring  basiness  which  had  been  dull  and  unprofitable  had 
now^  greatly  improved,  and  the  mannfactarers  looked  forward  to  a  sea- 
son of  prosperity.  The  machinery  which  had  been  idle  or  feebly  running 
for  three  or  four  years  was  started,  the  wool  market  improved,  and  a 
short  supply  of  wool  carried  prices  up  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  prices 
in  Europe,  especially  for  fine  wool,  owing  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
were  exceedingly  low,  lower  probably  than  ever  before,  and  lower  than 
they  reached  again  until  the  latter  part  of  1885  and  early  part  of  1886, 
when  good  average  Port  Phillip  grease  touched  Sd.  (Fine  wools  were 
similarly  affected  during  the  early  period  of  our  great  war.)  Wool 
dealers,  manufacturers,  and  speculators  sent  their  orders  abroad  freely 
the  result  being  a  larger  importation  than  had  ever  been  in  any  one 
year.  Notwithstanding  this,  prices  were  well  maintained  here,  until 
the  general  depression  in  business  of  all  kinds  which  followed  the  finan- 
cial disasters  of  1873,  from  which  the  country  recovered  slowly.  Our 
heavy  importations  of  1871  and  1872  helped,  with  return  of  peace,  to 
bring  about  a  rapid  reaction  in  the  value  of  wool  in  Europe,  and  prices 
did  not  fall  below  paying  rates  until  1879.  The  large  amount  of  wool 
in  the  raw  and  manufactured  state  consumed  in  the  Boston  fire  of  1872, 
estimated  at  31,000,000  pounds,  had  an  influence  to  prevent  a  sudden 
decline  in  values,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  over  70,000,000  pounds 
in  our  home  product  since  1872,  and  this  without  a  material  increase  in 
our  woolen  machinery.  The  machinery  had  been  added  to  greatly 
during  the  war,  and  the  country  only  now  appeared  to  have  grown  to 
its  capacity. 

Prosperity  generally  reigned.  While  the  machinery  for  general  wool- 
ens had  not  increased,  there  had  been  a  decided  increase  in  that  for 
carpets,  and  for  worsted  goods,  particularly  of  the  finer  kinds,  which 
required  chiefly  such  wools  of  the  'first  class  as  were  suitable  for  this 
purpose  and  of  which  but  a  small  quantity  was  then  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  1879  opened,  wool,  particularly  second-class  wool, 
was  in  small  demand  abroad  and  had  reached  in  Great  Britain  a  value 
as  low,  comparatively,  as  did  the  fine  wool  in  1870,  and  lower  than  on 
record  for  the  twenty  years  preceding.*  Alpacas  and  other  luster  goods 
for  women's  wear  hsbd  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion.  Large  quantities  of 
these  second-class  wools  were  made  into  the  coarse  fabrics  generally 
known  as  ^'  cheviot  goods,"  which  were  exceedingly  good  and  cheap. 
As  the  men  of  this  country  must  take  their  fashions  from  England,  or  I 
wouM  rather  say  London,  these  goods  were  largely  bought  for  America. 
At  the  same  time  large  orders  went  abroad  for  wool  for  similar  uses 
here.  The  prices  in  England  were  by  this  competition  advanced  from 
IM.  in  August,  1879,  to  IS^d.  in  April,  1880.  Thus  an  effectual  check 
was  put  upon  the  shipment  of  these  cheviot  goods  to  this  country,  ex- 
cept sach  as  the  caprice  of  fashion  demanded. 

As  cheviot  goods  were  all  the  rage,  it  became  necessary  to  make  them 
for  the  masses ;  to  do  which,  as  we  had  but  little  suitable  wool  grown 
In  this  country,  stock  for  this  purpose  was  prepared  by  mixing  some  of 
the  coarsest  grades  of  native  wools  with  the  finer  wools  of  the  third 
class  to  give  a  feeling  and  character  resembling  that  of  an  English 
cheviot.    It  was  no  doubt  in  part  this  use  that  swelled  the  consumption 

*•  The  largest  deoreaso  in  the  clip  of  the  country  was  in  the  States  from  which  we  get 
the  most  of  this  description  of  wool.  The  number  of  Bhecp  in  Ohio,  the  principal 
.State,  foil  from  7,088,845  in  1868  to  4,302,904  in  1870. 
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of  third-olass  wool  in  1880  to  59,320,112  poands ;  bat  there  was,  as  the 
censas  of  1880  shows,  an  unasually  large  consamption,  not  lees  thsm 
45,000,000  pounds,  in  that  year  for  carpets.  The  blanket  maDQ£BM»tare, 
which  always  used  largely  third-claHS  wool,  was  also  a  large  consamei 
this  year.  The  cehsos  of  1880  reported  34,008,252  poands  foreign  and 
2,029,318  x>oands  domestic  wool  ased  in  carpet  mannfactares;  also 
8,985,162  poands  woolen  yam  and  4,091,115  poands  worsted  yam  par- 
chased.  Of  these  yarns  1,265,240  poands  woolen  and  2,238,076  poands 
worsted  were  among  the  marketable  products  reported  by  carpet  mills, 
leaving  9,539,961  pounds  yarn  bought  by  carpet  manufacturers.  This 
would  have  required  about  14,000,000  pounds,  of  which'probably  not 
less  than  11,000,000  pounds  was  foreign,  making  45,000,000  pounds  for 
carpets,  say  for  blankets,  blanketing,  etc.,  4,000,000  pounds,  leaving  tor 
1880  only  about  9,000,000  pounds  unaccounted  for.  Of  this  a  consider- 
able portion  was  surplus  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manufBMSturers,  as 
is  shown  by  the  reduced  quantity  that  went  into  consumption  during 
the  three  succeeding  years. 

The  imports  of  1880,  like  those  in  1872,  were  profitable  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  at  its  close  there  remained  in  the  warehouses  31,184,022 
X)oands,  while  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  bands  of  mann- 
feu^turers  and  dealers  at  least  25,000,000  pounds  more.  Nevertheless, 
domestic  wool  maintained  a  high  average  value  until  1884,  when  there 
was  again  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  entered  for  consamption, 
increased  at  this  time  by  wools  held  back  in  bond  until  Ju1y«  1883,  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  reduction  of  duties  by  the  act  of  that  year. 
There  were  in  warehouse  26,972,660  pounds. 

Again,  in  1886  the  imports  were  large ;  and  as  again  cheviot  goods 
were  ruling  the  market,  undoubtedly  some  of  the  third-class  wools  were 
used  for  this  purpose. 

From  1880  to  1887  the  machinery  for  making  carpets  in  this  coantry 
has  increased  in  effective  power  at  least  two- thirds.  Allowing  that  for 
the  past  year  the  product  of  this  machinery  has  increased  one-half, 
there  would  have  been  required  for  carpets  67,500,000  pounds ;  and  al- 
lowing as  before  4,000,000  pounds  for  blankets,  there  would  remain  to 
be  accounted  for  only  about  10,000,000  pounds  with  a  general  consump- 
tion of  wool  nearly  23  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1880.  I  may  add  that 
considerable  quantities  of  these  wools  have  been  used  for  backing 
heavy  coatings  as  well  as  for  mixing  with  our  wools  for  cheviots. 

The  imports  of  third  class  (carpet)  entered  for  consamptiou  daring 
the  fiscal  year  1887  amounted  to  81,504,477  pounds,  the  extreme 
amount  of  which  I  estimate  could  be  used  for  clothing  purposes  would 
be  about  8,800,000  pounds.  My  impression  is  that  much  less  than  this 
was  thus  used. 

Many  of  the  wools  that  were  on  hand  when  the  demand  suddenly 
stopped  in  1880  were  sold  at  severe  loss,  as  were  many  that  had  been 
bought  by  manufacturers  to  make  cheviots,  and  remained  on  hand  when 
the  fashion  for  this  class  of  goods  ceased.  One  lot  of  heavy,  low-grade, 
first-class  wool,  on  which  duties  had  been  paid,  was  sold  at  a  price 
which  resulted  in  an  entire  loss  of  the  first  cost  abroad. 

Without  the  occasional  importation  of  wools  of  all  classes  when  our 
home  supply,  for  whatever  reason,  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  man- 
ufacturers, barring  the  excess  imported  by  speculators,  it  is  doabtfal 
if  these  importations  have  lessened  the  value  of  our  native  product,  as, 
if  our  manufacturers  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the  wools  requisite  to 
make  the  goods  demanded  by  fashion,  such  goods  would  have  been  ioH' 
ported  from  abroad,  and  our  mills  would  have  been  obliged  to  stop  for 
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want  of  material  to  make  the  goods  demanded  by  the  market.  It  is 
certainly  demonstrable  that  the  advance  in  wools  cansed  by  American 
competition  greatly  checked  the  importation  from  England  of  coarse 
woolens  in  1880. 

OOHPETITION  IN  WOOL  BAI8INO  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  as  requested  by 
you,  the  relation  which  the  prodact  of  wool  in  this  country  bears  to  the 
imported  product. 

Ton  next  ask  me  to  state  ''  whether  any  wooHs  Imported  which  wo 
ciin  not  produce  in  this  country,  and  the  reasons  why  we  can  not  pro- 
dace  any  particular  grades  of  wool  in  competition  with  foreign  countries." 

In  reply  I  would  say  there  are  none  of  the  third-class  wools  that  can 
be  grown  in  this  country  to  advantage.  Most  of  them  are  ^m  races 
adapted  to  entirely  different  climate  and  circumstances^  whose  yield  of 
wool  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  pay  for  half  their  keeping.  We  could,  * 
I  think,  grow  much  more  of  the  second-class  wool  than  we  do,  because 
such  wool  is  secondary  in  value,  as  the  sheep  could  be  raised  profitably 
for  mutton.  This  first-class  mutton,  if  abundantly  grown,  would  soon 
be  appreciated  and  find  a  well-paying  market  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  more  difficalt  to  explain,  so  as  to  be  really  understood,  why  we 
can  not  produce  any  particular  grades  of  fii'st-dass  wool.  We  may  grow 
wool  in  some  places  equally  fine  and  apparently  as  good  in  other  re- 
spects as  wools  that  are  imported,  but  they  may  not  have  the  same 
working  qualities.  They  wiU  not  produce  the  same  effect  when  finished. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  climate  and  soil  upon  wool  that  no  two  places 
can  grow  wool  exactly  alike.  The  deHcendants  of  the  same  flock  raised 
in  Vermont  and  Ohio,  or  even  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  will 
not  yield  the  same  wool. 

I  asked  a  corresi>ondent  in  Australia  what  gave  the  superior  luster 
to  his  neighbor's  wool.  The  reply  was:  ^^  His  was  grown  on  a  granite  soil 
and  mine  on  a  limestone  soil."  In  conversation  once  with  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  wine  merchants  in  Bordeaux  upon  this  subject,  he 
remarked  that  a  friend  in  Crimea  once  wrote  to  him,  saying  that,  if  his 
patriotism  did  not  prevent,  he  wished  he  would  send  him  some  grape 
cuttings  with  instructions  for  their  propagation.  He  replied  that  his 
patriotism  would  not  interfere;  that  he  could  send  him  the  cuttings,  but 
he  could  neither  send  him  the  climate  nor  the  soil. 

The  wool  from  flocks  bred  of  Vermont  stock  gains  a  character  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  modified  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  climate  and 
soil  of  each  locality. 

We  raise,  comparatively  to  the  demand,  a  small  portion  of  first-class 
combing  and  delaine  wool,  and  very  little  even  of  this  has  the  charac- 
teristics require  to  make  the  finest  goods  which  fashion  demands  from 
France  and  England. 

Without  the  same  wools  that  are  used  there  these  goods  can  not  be 
made  here. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association  estimates  the 
clip  of  1886  at  282,331,026  pounds,,  of  which  it  classes  as  combing 
1 1,464,306  pounds,  as  combing  X  and  above,  12,103,553  pounds  medium, 
and  33,713,345  pounds  quarter  blood.  It  also  estimates  the  decrease  of 
the  clip  betweetL  1884  and  1886  at  11,713,345  pounds,  the  decline  from 
the  States  which  yielded  most  of  the  combing  wools  being  10,000,000 
pounds.  To  the  quality  of  the  clip  must  bo  added  that  of  the  wool  pulled 
from  the  skins  to  give  the  entire  product. 
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There  are  portions  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  MontaDa 
in  particular,  where  they  are  rapidly  improving  the  character  of  their 
wools,  and  mnch  will  probably  be  had  Irom  these  sections  when  they 
have  been  longer  settled  and  provision  made  for  better  protecting  and 
more  uniform  feeding  of  the  sheep.  A  change  of  food  or  exposure  often 
ruins  the  fiber  for  this  purpose.  Until  this  time  comes,  Austxaliaa  or 
other  fine  combing  wools  must  be  imported,  or  this  branch  of  fine  wool 
manufacture,  now  perhaps  the  most  important,  must  to  a  great  ext^it 
be  abandoneMi. 

We  have  also  as  yet  been  able  to  raise  in  this  country  very  few  wools 
fitted  for  the  manufiEM»ture  of  fine  broadcloths  and  similar  finished  goods. 

In  the  early  production  of  worsted  goods,  wools  of  English  blood 
combed  by  hand  were  first  used,  but  as  machinery  for  combing  was  in- 
vented  the  long-stapled  wools  of  other  races  began  to  be  combed  and 
the  machinery  was  gradually  improved,  until  now  wools  of  any  length 
of  staple  can  be  combed.  As  far  back  as  1809  I  saw  in  Mr.  Holden's  es- 
tablishment, at  Bheims,  a  very  handsome  ^^  top  "  made  from  miserable 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  bits  and  pieces.  The  process  is  now  so  fkr  per- 
fected that  yarns  made  by  the  combing  process  are  used  for  many 
classes  of  goods  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1867  were 
only  made  by  carding,  and  thus  a  fearful  competition  is  set  up  with 
goods  manufactured  by  the  old  process. 

TARIFF  DISOBDIINATIONS  BETWrBBN  WORSTED  AND  WOOUSNS. 

« 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  paper  you  sent  to  me  written 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Juillard  on  tariff  discriminations  between  worsteds  and 
woolens.  These  discriminations  were  made  in  the  tarifb  of  1867  aud 
those  preceding  it,  aud  the  language  of  the  tariff  of  1867  was  copied  in 
the  tariff  of  1883. 

Demands  for  change  tbr  duties  now  exacted  upon  worsted  goods 
and  wool  waste  are  reasonable  and  equitable  and  should  be  het^ded  as 
promptly  as  possible,  but,  as  I  have  more  fully  stated  in  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National  Assodatiou 
of  Woolen  Manufacturers,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  make  such  changes;  because  these  goods  were  described 
in  the  tariff  of  1883  as  in  1867,  and  under  the  administration  of  tlie 
tariff  of  1867  the  word  ^^  cloths"  was  understood  to  meaa  broadcloths,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  trade  ever  since  I  was  first  familiar  wiUi  it,  more 
than  sixty  years  since.  The  headings  for  the  census  returns  for  1870 
and  1880  so  indicated,  and  the  late  E.  B.  Bigelow,  in  his  address  upon 
the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States,  dehvered  in  New  York,  stated 
that  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  were  as  follows : 

Cloths  and  oassimeres v., $6,966,449 

Shawls 1,559,999 

Blankets ^ 28,196 

Carpets 2,776,291 

Dress  goods 15,196,233 

Not  specified 5,9(K,501 

Yam  waste  of  all  kinds,  fine  and  coarse,  was  imported  under  the 
tariff  of  1867  aud  those  which  preceded  it.  Much  more  fine  waste,  aod 
possibly  some  finer  than  before,  has  been  imported  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  that  does  not  change  the  character  as  described. 

Therefore  it  seems  as  thongh  Congress  alone  can  remedy  these  evils, 
which  are  very  serious  for  the  wool  grower  and  manufacturer,  and  to 
which,  regardless  of  political  bearings,  they  should  immediately  giro 
their  attention. 
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I  have  overlooked  your  inquiry,  ^'  Why  there  do  not  appear  in  the 
market  quotations  of  wools  the  prices  of  foreign  wools  T'^  Such  quo- 
tatioDs  are  given  as  far  jas  they  are  of  any  valne^  but  the  grades  are 
so  little  known  that  few  are  interested  in  them. 

DETBLOPMENT   OF  THE  BAW  WOOL  TBADB. 

Up  to  about  1825  the  manufacturers  bought  of  the  farmers  most  of 
their  wool  or  took  it  from  them  to  work  upon  shares,  but  as  the  clip  of 
the  country  increased  the  wool  was  received  by  the  commission  mer- 
chants in  the  leading  cities,  principally  the  dry-goods  commission  mer- 
chants, either  by  purchase  or  on  consignments  Wool  was  not  made  a 
distinct  branch  of  trade  until  about  1830.  In  that  year,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, tlistinct  wool  houses  were  opened  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia. Livermore  &  Kindall  jn  that  year  started  the  first  in  Boston, 
and  were  thc'leading  house  in  that  market  for  some  years.  The  factories 
increased  so  rapidly  that  soon  the  clip  of  the  country  did  not  meet  the 
demand,  and,  as  before  stated,  in  1828  competition  carried  prices  up  so 
high  and  reduced  the  supply  so  low  that  the  larger  manufacturers  united 
and  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  to  buy  wool.  On  arrival  the  wool  was  sold 
at  auction ;  each  contributor  had  the  privilege  of  buying  what  suited 
him,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account  was  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
subscribers.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  this  course  was  repeated 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1831  or  1832. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  importations  were  then  generally  made 
by  merchants  and  ship-owners  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  who 
bought  wool  in  quantities  larger  or  smaller,  as  they  might  obtain  it  for 
a  part  of  their  cargoes.  The  wool  business  increased  very  gradually. 
As  late  as  }841  there  were  in  Boston  but  two  wool  houses  and  one 
wool  broker.  Others,  of  course,  then  dealt  in  wool,  both  home-grown 
and  foreign — some  to  a  considerable  extent. 

At  tb  at  time  Philadelphia  probably  did  the  largest  business  in  domestic 
wool.  The  foreign,  which  had  then  attained  considerable  importance, 
especially  in  the  low  carpet-wools  imported  chiefiy  from  South  America 
and  Turkey,  was  about  equally  divided  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
Our  business  with  Bussia  in  wools  did  not  begin  to  develop  importance 
until  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1857,  although  we  did  receive  some 
Russian  wool  through  other  sources. 

Since  that  time  the  importation  of  foreign  wools  has  been  chiefly 
through  New  York  and  Boston,  with  a  small  quantity  to  Philadelphia, 
which  port  within  a  few  years  bas  materially  increased  her  imports. 
New  York,  owing  to  her  extensive  commerce,  has  been  the  heaviest 
port  of  entry,  many  of  the  imports  for  other  markets  having  been  made 
there  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining  favorable  freights. 

I  vegret  to  add  that  recently  there  have  been  repeated  attempts  to 
enter  wools  under  the  third  that  should  have  paid  duty  as  first  or  sec- 
ond class.  I  notice  large  quantities  of  wool  imported  as  third  class 
from  Turkey  in  Europe,  whence  a  very  small  percentage  of  wools  of  this 
class  comes.  Our  advices  from  Liverpool  have  continually  reported 
large  quantities  of  noils  from  English  wools  shipped  to  this  country, 
which,  from  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been  sold,  it  is  to  be  feared 
have  been  entered  as  third  class. 

The  conferences  of  the  appraisers  of  the  several  ports,  it  is  hoped, 
will  correct  this;  but  these  shipments  &om  Liverpool  still  continue. 
Uniformity  in  the  administration  at  the  several  ports  should  be  care- 
fully watched  and  absolutely  demanded. 

To  secure  this,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have  in  each  of  the 
ports  examiners  who  are  thorough  experts  iu  wools  of  all  descriptions. 
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Statement  of  WILLIAM  C.  J0HE8,  President,  and  JAMES  BUBBAHK,  Sec- 
retary, on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Merchant  Taflors*  Exchange. 

We  respectfolly  call  your  attention  to  the  petition  presented  to  Con- 
gress throagb  the  efforts  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  National  Exchange  of  America,  in  reference  to  the  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  the  existing  tariff  (as  presented  therein),  in  favor  of  for- 
eign manufactured  clothing ;  we  would  earnestly  emphasize  the  feet 
that  the  present  tariff'  on  said  manufactured  clothing  does  not  recognize 
and  protect  us  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  cloth- 
ing, which  is  at  least  200  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Europe.  We  woald 
further  show  that  the  average  duty  on  importation  of  woolen  cloths  is 
over  68  per  cent,  and  that  on  trimmings  about  gO  per  cent.,  while  the 
average  duty  on  importing  manufiBM^tured  clothing  is  but  45^  per  cent 
In  our  judgment,  to  protect  the  labor  of  the  thousands  engaged  in  the 
industry  we  represent,  the  duty  upon  manufactured  clothing  should  be 
at  least  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  weight  duty  as  noir 
imposed.  We  would  respectfully  solicit  your  hearty  co-operation  in  the 
correction  of  this  injustice  to  the  labor  interests  of  this  country. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  MESSES.  VTE  &  WATT,  CABPET  MAHUFACTUBEBS, 

OF  AUBUBH,  H.  T. 

We  observe  that  in  the  proposed  Senate  tariff  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
put  wools  of  the  third  class  on  the  tree  list.  We  strongly  urge  upon 
you  the  support  of  this  clause.  No  carpet  wools  are  grown  in  this 
country,  every  pound  being  imported.  The  removal  of  the  duties  on 
carpet  wools  would  open  up  to  us  a  trade  with  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
neighboring  countries,  and  assist  in  reducing  the  surplus  revenue,  harm- 
ing no  one  and  benefiting  the  many. 
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PRGTECTIOH  OF  WOOL. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  coi^rence  of  wool  mwnufacturers^  wool  growersj 
and  wool  dealerSj  at  Washington^  D.  C,  January  14,  1888. 

The  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  MaQafact- 
nrers  and  of  the  Wool  Growers'  National  Association,  speaking,  as  they 
believe,  for  all  persons  engaged  in  both  of  these  occnpatioD9  in  the 
United  States,  with  only  individual  exceptions,  proclaim  anew  their 
deep  conviction  that  the  protection  by  tariff  of  the  prodnction  of  wool, 
and  of  the  manuflELctare  of  wool,  is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  American  people. 

The  increase  in  the  clip  of  the  American  wool  firom  60,264,913  poands 
in  1859  to  302,000,000  pounds  in  1885,  while  the  imports  of  foreign  wool 
advanced  only  from  26,282,035  pounds  to  70,596,170  pounds  within  the 
same  period,  demonstrates  the  effect  of  protective  duties  in  promoting 
sheep  husbandry  in  this  country,  and  in  thus  adding  to  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity  and  wealth. 

The  fact  that  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  in  1883  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country 
from  50,626,626  in  1884  to  44,759,314  in  1887  gives  warning  that  the 
abolition  of  duties  on  wool  would  seriously  cripple  the  raising  of  sheep 
in  this  country,  which  is  the  third  producer  in  quantity  among  the  na- 
tions, and  would  thus  increase  the  price  of  wool  all  over  the  world, 
while  the  consequent  destruction  of  sheep  would  materially  affect  the 
supply  and  the  price  of  meat,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  of  all  pro- 
visions. 

Inasmuch  as  American  manufacturers  furnished,  in  1880. 81.9  per  client* 
of  the  woolen  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States,  altnough  in  1860 
only  62.8  per  cent,  of  such  goods  were  produced  in  this  country,  no  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  can  be  necessary  to  afford  the  American  people  a 
full  supply  and  abundant  competition  in  fabrics  which  ent^r  into  use  in 
every  family,  and  for  which  the  prices  for  like  qualities  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  in  foreign  counti  ies. 

The  advance  in  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  from 
65,749,635  pounds  in  1859  to  424,404,109  pounds  in  1885,  under  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetus  given  to  manufacturers 
by  the  raising  of  sheep  in  this  country,  which,  in  1884,  furnished  81.3 
per  cent,  of  sdl  the  wool  consumed  here.  As  a  means  to  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactories  at  home,  the  sheep  industry,  which  has  so  largely 
aided  in  the  development  and  civilization  of  our  vast  western  country, 
deserves  consistent  and  adequate  encouragement  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  national  revenue. 

Under  the  protective  policy  the  United  States  has  become  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  while  its  agriculture  has  been 
extended  and  diversified  by  the  incentive  of  the  most  profitable  markets 
known  to  men.  Prudence  forbids  the  overthrow  of  a  system  of  reveDue 
under  which  such  results  have  been  obtained,  while  the  wages  of  labor 
and  the  share  of  production  paid  to  the  American  artisan  are  far  greater 
than  in  any  other  country. 

The  committees  here  assembled  ask  for  the  continuance  of  protection 
to  their  own  industries  only  as  they  ask  for  like  consideration  to  every 
other  branch  of  American  productions.  They  plead  for  no  favontism 
to  particular  interests,  but  for  a  broad  national  i)olicy  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  all  our  people,  and  contributing  to  the  prosperity  and 
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l>rogress  and  power  of  the  Republic.  They  know  that  the  abolition  of 
the  ilaties  on  wool,  almost  fatal  to  oar  sheep  husbandry,  would  be  very 
dama^ng  to  the  manufacturers  of  wool. 

These  committees  urge  that  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  subsidies 
shonld  be  offered  for  foreign  competition  by  the  repeal  or  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  and  they  sugest  that  wisdom  as  well  a  patriotism  requires 
that  all  American  productions  shall  have  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  safeguard  of  American  nationality.     « 

That  we  urgently  request  Congress  to  immediately  pass  a  joint  reso- 
lution correcting  the  present  erroneous  classification  of  worsteds,  by 
directing  that  they  be  classified  as  woolen  cloths. 

That  we  favor  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  known  as  the  '<  Aldrich 
bill,"  to  Suppress  undervaluations  of  imports. 


Olosihg  addrest  of  the  Han.  Oearge  L.  OawBerse^  of  OMo,  to  the  confer- 
ence. 

GsNTLEMEN :  Before  submitting  the  final  motion  which  shall  dissolve 
this  conventiou  of  wool-growers,  dealers,  and  manulactnrers,  and  send 
you  to  your  respective  homes  and  the  constituencies  you  represent,  I 
desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  at  parting,  which  the  occasion  seems  to  de- 
mand. I  wish  to  expre^  my  gratitude  for  your  cordial  and  graceful 
vote  of  thanks.  The  four  days  you  have  b^n  in  session  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  {oeside  over  the  deliberations  of  a  body 
of  gentlemen. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  intelligence  and  harmony  with  which 
your  arduous  and  delicate  labors  have  been  performed,  and  the  just 
and  reasonable  conclusions  you  have  reached,  and  the  happy  results 
likely  to  follow  your  action,  to  the  general  interests  and  industries  of 
the  United  States. 

Some  of  you  have,  with  generous  patriotism,  yielded  personal  x)refer- 
ences  and  personal  interests  to  promote  the  industrial  good  of  the  whole 
country. 

Your  action  will  command  the  attention  of  the  Congiress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  great  and  increasing  family  of  States,  as  well  as  the 
whole  people;  and  your  views,  as  expressed  in  your  action  upon  the 
important  subject  which  called  you  together  will,  at  an  early  day,  be 
crystallized  into  statute  law. 

You  have  spoken  by  authority,  for  you  and  those  you  represent  give 
employment,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  not  less  than  two  millions  of 
A.mericaiJ  citizens,  and  control  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  in- 
vested capital.  Many  of  you  who  are  delegates  to  this  conference  of 
these  three  great  interests  carry  to-day  on  your  individual  pay-rolls 
from  3,000  to  4,500  employes.  No  such  convention,  representing  such 
vast  industrial  interests,  present  and  prospeeti  ve,  ever  before  assembled 
in  these  United  States. 

The  production  at  home  of  wool  and  woolen  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people  is  necessary  for  our  de- 
fense in  war  and  our  independence  and  comfort  in  time  of  peace.  Suc- 
cessful military  campaigns  can  not  be  carried  on  without  woolen  clothes 
for  the  soldiers.  More  soldiers  die  from  exposure  than  are  killed  in 
battle.  Neither  of  these  great  industries,  once  destroyed,  can  be  again 
restored  within  a  short  time.  Their  restoration  would  require  many 
years,  and  the  men  who  by  legislation  would  knowingly  destroy  them 
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here  and  remit  them,  to  the  care  of  foreign  nations  can  not  be  classed 
among  the  friends  of  the  Union.  Yonr  action,  gentlemen,  will  give  con- 
fidence to  other  American  industries  to  resist  their  enemies,  come  from 
what  quarter  they  may.  A  anion  of  all  the  industries  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  their  laborers  and  to  con^tinue  to  give  them  employ- 
ment at  remunerative  wages. 

The  noisy  sentiment  of  "  free-trade,^'  which  is  contrary  to  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Bepublic  firom  its  formation,  or  a  '^  tariff  for  revenue  only," 
excluding  therefrom  the  principle  of  protection,  which  means  in  effect 
free-trade,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  tradition  of  a  cheap-labor  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  extinct  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  intelligent, 
free  citizen  laborers  of  America  will  never  consent  to  be  brought  into 
such  competition  with  the  cheap,  ill-fed  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  which 
is  kept  in  subjection  by  the  bayonet.  That  free-trade,  cheap-labor  senti- 
ment, like  the  distant  mutterings  of  a  retreating  storm,  will  soon  be 
hushed  forever. 

Your  action  during  the  past  four  days  I  believe  will  6e  the  pivotal 
point  on  which  industrial  legislation  shall  turn,  and  from  this  point 
forward  the  industrial  success  of  the  country  and  a  just  protection  to 
labor  are  assured. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  put  the  question  and  wish  you  a  safe  retoni 
to  your  happy  homes. 

As  many  as  favor  the  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die  will  say  aye ;  those 
oppose,  no.  The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  conference  stands  ad- 
journed without  day. 


Schedule  ofprapoted  duties  on  wool  and  numii^aahi/re$  thereof y  agreed  on  hyihe  wt^ertmu 
of  wQol-growere,  wool  dealers,  and  wool  maMitfaahfrerSy  KM  ai  fVasMrngton,  />.  C.j 
January  11-14,  1888. 

All  wools*  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fibcing  the  daties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing classes : 

CiASS  1.— Clothino  wool. 

That  is  to  say,  meriuo,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wool?,  or  other  wools  of  merino 
blood,  immediate  or  remote;  down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character  with 
any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been  heretofore  nsoaUy  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Bnenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  A^stralll^  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
Rnssia,  Oreat  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  woola  not  here- 
inafter described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three. 

Class  2.—- Combing  wool. 

That  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  down  combine  wools,  Canada 
long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and  nsuaUy  known  by  (he 
terms  herein  used ;  and  also  all  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like 
animals. 

Class  3.— Cabfbt  wools  and  other  sholar  wools. 

Such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  Ameriban,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and 
including  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere. 

The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed,  shall  be 
twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  if  Imported  nnwaehed. 

And  the  duty  upon  wool  and  hair  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  sooarea 
ahall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  subject  if  imported  unwashed. 

And  the  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  llatn^ 
and  other  like  animals  which  shaU  be  imported  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  eoDdt- 
Hon  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced,  or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or 
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condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  daty^  or  which  shall  he  reduced  in  valae  hy 
the  admixtore  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign  sahetance,  shall  he  twice  the  dnty  to 
whioli  it  would  he  otherwise  snhject. 

Wools  of  the  first  class,  the  valae  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  ^whence  exported 
to  the  United  States,  excludiog  charges  in  sach  port,  shall  be  32  cents  or  less  per 
poandy  10  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Wools 
of  the  first  class,  the  valae  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the 
United  States,  exclnding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  32  cents  per  pound,  12 
cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

W^ools  of  the  second  class,  and  all  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  llama,  and  other 
like  animals,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 
States,  exclnding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  he  32  cents  or  less  per  pound,  10  cents  per 
ponnd,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Wools  and  hair  of  the  second  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  32  cents 
per  pound,  12  ceut«  per  ponnd,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  12  oents  or  less 
per  ponnd,  3  cents  per  pound. 

^  ooIb  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  12  cents  per 
ponnd,  6  cents  per  x>ound. 

No  wool  shall  be  included  in  class  three  which  shall  be  imported  for  any  purpose 
other  than  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  or  low  grades  of  blankets,  or  which  shall 
not  be  strictly  such  as  are  Known  and  recognized  as  carpet  wools. 

Wools  on  the  skin  the  same  rates  as  other  wools,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  as- 
certained under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

Sheepskins  and  Angora  goat-skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured,  imported  with  the 
wool  on,  washed  or  unwashed,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  skins  alone. 

King  waste,  thread  waste,  yarn  waste,  top  waste,  gameted  waste,  and  all  other 
similar  wastes  or  products,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  by  whatever  name 
now  known,  or  by  which  they  may  hereafter  be  known,  and  of  whatever  value,  and 
snch  shoddy  the  value  whereof  shall  be  20  cents  or  more  per  pound,  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  30  cents  per  pound. 

Noils  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  dnty  as  the  washed  wools  or  hair  from  which  they 
made. 

Shoddy,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  and  mungo  shall  pay  a  duty  of  20  cents  per 
ponnd. 

Woolen  rags,  refnse  waste,  and  flocks  shall  pay  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound. 
All  wools  and  hair  advanced  from  the  ficoured  state  by  carding  or  combing,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  shall  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

Worsted  and  woolen  cloths,  worsted  or  woolen  shawls,  flannels,  blankets,  hats  of 
wool,  knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting  frames,  balmorals,  woolen  and  worsted 
yams,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
worsted,  wool,  thehairof  thegoat,  alpaca,  or  o^her  animals,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  40  cents  ])er  pound,  20  cents  x>er  pound ;  val- 
ued at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  60  cents'  per  pound,  40  cents  per 
ponnd  ;  valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pound,  50  cents  pdr  pound  ;  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  upon  all  of  the  above-named  articles  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Clothingy  ready-made,  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  gar- 
ments, and  wearing-apparel  of  every  descriptioiK  not  specially  CDumeratedor  other- 
wise provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  or  the  hair  of  the 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer^  60  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  50 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes, 
giiBps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  head-nets,  buttons  or  barrel  but- 
tons, or  buttons  or  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided 
by  machinery,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals, 
or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  compo- 
nent material,  50  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Bunting,  10  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  like 
description,  composed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals,  8  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  ^ 
Provided^  That  all  such  goods  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  50  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italiau  cloths,  and  goods  of  like 
description,  composed  wholly  of  wool,  woi-sted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
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animalfl,  or  of  a  mixtnTe  of  them,  12  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
60  per  centum  ad  yaloiem ;  hat  all  ench  goode,  with  selTedgee  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  other  materials,  and  all  snoh  goods  with  threads  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
other  materials,  introdnced  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  classitication,  shall  be 
dntiahle  at  12  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  tnereto,  50  per  centum' ad  t»- 
lorem :  Pr&vided,  That  all  such  goods  weighing  oyer  4  ounoes  per  square  yard  shall  pay 
a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  Taloiem. 

Endless  belts,  or  felts,  for  paper  or  printing  machines,  25  oents  per  ponnd,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Aubusson,  Axminster,  Moquette,  and  chenille  carpets,  carpets  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character-  or  description,  60  cents  per 
sqnare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tonmay  velvet  carpets,  60  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Brussels  carpets,  40  eents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  oentnm 
ad  valorem. 

Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  35 
cents  per  simare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tapestry  JBrussels  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  25  oents  per  sqnare 
yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted-chain  Venetian  carpets,  15  eente  persqaaire 
yard,and,  in  addition  th^oto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Yam  Venetian  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  10  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Druggets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  25  oents  per  square  yard, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  7  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  50  per 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Carpets  and  earpetings  of  wool,  flax,  or  ootton,  or  parte  of  either,  or  other  material 
not  otherwise  herein  specified,  5  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and 
other  portions  of  carpets  or  earpetings,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein 
imposed  on  carpets  or  earpetings  of  like  character  or  description;  and  the  doty  on 
all  other  mats  not  exclusively  of  vegetable  material,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  shall 
be  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Hon.  Golumbns  Delano,  of  Ohio,  president  of  the  Wool  Growers' 
National  Association ;  William  Whitman,  of  Boston, '  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Maunfacturers ;  and  Edward  A. 
Greene,  of  Philfkdelpbia,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  Merchants^ 
Association,  were  appointed  by  the  conference  a  committee  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  the  schedole  of  proposed  daties  herewith  agreed  on 
by  the  conference  this  day. 
By  direction  of  the  cont(erence. 

H.  L.  James, 
Treasurer  BocJcville  Manufacturing  Company^  RockvillSj  Oann.^ 

Wm,  J.  Battison, 
Aefg  Se&y  Nafil  Asso^n  Wool  ManufaehirerSy  Boston^  Man.^ 

Secretaries. 


STATEHB9T  OF  YTABmSffSOS  BRLT,  OF  HEW  YOBX. 

WOOL-GBOWINa  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ft 

A  careful  estimate  places  the  namber  of  wool-growers  in-  the  United 
States  at  about  700,000,  and  fully  500,000  men  are  employed  by  them 
to  assist  in  caring  for  their  flocks  and  doing  other  farm  labor.  A  ma- 
jority of  these  flock-masters,  as  well  as  their  employed  help,  are  heads 
of  families ;  therefore,  if  you  add  to  their  number  their  wives,  children, 
and  other  dependents,  you  will  have  a  population  of  at  least  4,000,000 
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persons  more  or  less  interested  in  the  growing  of  wool  $  or  about  one-fif- 
teeDth  of  the  entire  popnlation  of  the  United  Staites.  There  are  no 
doabt  fnlly  150,000  other  farmers  who  keep  a  small  nnmber  of  sheep, 
but  these  could  not  be  fairly  classed  as  growers  of  wool. 

These  700,000  farmers  will  average  to  own  or  possess  at  least  160 
am'es  of  land  eaeh — making  a  total  of  112,000,000  acres— devoting  the 
more  denrable  parts  of  their  farms  to  the  raising  of  grain,  hay,  etc.  (a 
good  share  of  which  is  required  for  the  feeding  of  their  horses,  cattle, 
bo^s,  iftnd  sheep  during  the  winter  season),  and  selecting  the  poor,  rough, 
and  hilly  poitions  for  the  pasturing  of  their  sheep  ^  thus  putting  to 
profitable  use  their  entire  farms. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States'  is  now  estimated  at 
50,000,000  head,  and  the  crop  of  wool  at  about  350,000,000  pounds,  and 
worth  on  the  average  of  last  year's  prices  abotit  22  cents }  making  the 
total  value  of  the  wool  crop  of  the  country  $77,000,000. 

There  are  sold  annually  for  export  and  home  consumption  trom 
13,000,000  to  15,000,000  sheep  for  their  mutton,  bringing  on  the  average 
about  t3  per  head ;  making  the  total  value  of  wool  and  mutton  sold  each 
season  about  $122,000,000. 

If  you  remove  the  duty  from  wool,  and  so  make  the  growing  of  it  an 
unprofitable  business,  it  would  render  almost  valueless  the  portions  of 
these  farms  devoted  to  sheep  raising,  and  thereby  would  decrease  the 
average  price  of  the  whole  farm  at  least  $2.50  an  acre,  making  a  loss 
from  this  source  alone  of  $280,000,000. 

Sheep  would  also  decrease  in  value  fully  50  cents  per  head,  making 
another  shrinkage  of  $25,000,000. 

Wool  would  decline  from  7  to  8  cents  per  pound  from  the  average 
price  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  adding  another  loss  of  $25,000,000. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  our  revenue  between  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000,  we  must  financially  injure  one-flltoenth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  so  force  this  large  body  of  people  to 
follow  a  business  that  will  yield  no  profit,  and  compel  them  to  raise 
wool  in  competition  with  all  the  poor  and  poverty-stricken  nations  on 
the  earth,  where  land  and  labor  are  fully  one-half  less  than  in  this 
country ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  inflict  upon  this  most  honorable  and  re- 
.  si)ected  American  industry  the  following  losses,  viz : 

Shrinkage  in  the  yalae  of  lands $280,000,000 

Shrinkage  in  the  valae  of  flocks 25,000,000 

Shrinkage  in  the  valae  of  wools 25,000,000 

Total  loss  to  the  wool  indnstry 330,000,000 

If  wool  be  placed  on  the  free  list  our  woolen  manufacturers  will  ob- 
tain their  raw  material  $25,000,000  less  than  they  now  do  under  protec- 
tion. Will  the  people  of  the  United  States  get  the  full  benefit  of  this 
sum  in  the  cheapening  of  their  woolen  goods  t  We  think  not ;  but  at 
least  one-half  of  this  amount  will  go  to  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  way  of  increased  profits,  and  this  small  sum  of  $25,000,000 
is  all  the  saving  which  the  manufacturers  and  peoplecan  possibly  make 
to  ofiiset  the  enormous  shrinkage  enumerated  above. 

Very  few  carpet  wools  are  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  as  their 
low  value  makes  it  rather  unprofitable  to  raise  them,  no  great  harm 
would  be  done  if  they  were  placed  on  the  free  list. 

We  are  now  growing  in  the  United  States  nearly  a  full  supply  of  the 
.  finer  sorte  of  wool,  and  only  require  to  import  about  33,000,0^  pounds 
to  give  us  a  full  supply.  Continue  protection  for  a  few  years  and  we 
shall  raise  all  the  wool  wj3  require,  carpet  wools  excepted* 
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The  importation  of  worsted  goods  at  the  present  low  and  mijast  rate 
of  dnty  has  inflicted  a  very  serious  loss  on  manafactorers  of  this  class 
of  goods.  This  shonld  be  corrected,  and  worsted  should  be  made  to 
pay  the  same  duty  as  woolens. 

The  admission  of  ring,  thread,  roving,  and  slubbing  waste  under  a 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  has  caused  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  own- 
ers of  wools,  for  every  pound  of  this  so-called  waste  takes  the  place  of 
a  pound  of  fine  Sjsoured  wool,  and  the  extensive  use  of  it  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  large  quantity  of  territory,  California,  and  Texas  wool 
now  remaining  unsold  on  the  markets.  It  should  have  a  duty  laid  upon 
itthesame  as  scoured  wool  (which  it  virtually  is)  of  30  cents  per  pound. 

These  two  great  companion  industries,  the  growing  of  wool  and  the 
manufacturing  of  woolen  goods,  are  inseparable  and  should  be  protected 
equally ;  the  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  the  difierence  in  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  in  Europe  as  compared  with  that  of  America,  and  the 
wool-growers  to  the  extent  of  the  difierence  iu  the  cost  of  raising  wool 
in  other  countries  and  that  of  raising  it  in  the  United  States,  where 
land,  labor,  and  living  are  so  much  higher. 

Competent  judges  claim  that  the  estimates  of  loss  given  above  might 
be  increased  $100,000,000  without  exaggerating  the  facts. 


Statement  of  BICHABD  T.  SULLIVAN,  Bepresenting  the  Wool  Shoddy, 
Wool  Extract,  and  Flocks  Mann&cturing  Ifiterest  and  the  Working  of 
Foreign  Waste,  and  FOSS  &  CO.,  Bepresenting  the  Woolen  Bag  and  Wool- 
Waste  Interest 

WOOLEN  BAGS,  SHODDY,  WOOL  EXTRACTS,  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

To  the  honorable  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

The  following  considerations  are  presented  to  the  law-making  power 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  intentmerely  of  setting  forth  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  labor  interest  engaged  in 
the  grading,  sorting,  cutting,  and  handling  of  woolen  rags,  %nd  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoddy  and  of  waste  in  the  United  States,  and  to  show  the 
effect  of  placing  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  wool  extract,  flocks,  and  wool 
waste  on  the  free  lists. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOB  EMPLOYED. 

(1)  Woolen  rags'. — Let  us  start  with  the  question  of  woolen  rags,  and 
here  let  us  say  that  the  important  item  in  this  trade  is  that  of  labor. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over  $50,000,000  invested  in  the 
handling  of  woolen  rags,  and  there  are  over  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  employed  in  soiting,  grading,  cutting,  and  handling  woolen 
rags  alone.  We  do  not  include  in  this  estimate  the  ragpickers  or 
gatherers,  but  only  those  employed  in  the  legitimate  labor  of  handling 
woolen  rags.  Large  numbers  of  women,  middle-aged  and  old,  because 
tbey  are  the  best  judges  of  the  different  grades,  find  profitable  emploj- 
niciit  as  rag  sorters  and  cutters,  at  an  average  wage  of  $1  per  day  of 
ten  hours,  while  the  men  employed  in  handling  such  stock  earn  at  an 
average  $1.75  to  $2  per  day  of  ten  honrs. 

Wool  shoddy^  wool  extract^  and  flocks, — There  are  over  one  hundred 
plants  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoddy, 
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wool  extract,  etc.  These  houses  also  do  a  large  basiiiess  in  picking  and 
gameting  or  carding  foreign  waste  that  now  pays  10  cents  per  ponnd 
daty,  if  imported  in  the  rongh,  but  if  worked  on  the  other  side  it  has  to 
pay  30  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  working  this  class  of  goods  in 
Sorope,  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  shown,  is  If  cents  per  pound,  while 
in  this  country  it  costs  us  4  cents  per  pound.  In  some  facteges,  pro- 
ducing shoddy  and  wool  extracts,  machinery  to  the  extent  QflM>,(K)0  is 
in  ase.  Besides  these  hundred  plants  many  of  our  large  vi|^u  mills 
have  shoddy,  extracting,  and  gameting  plants  attached.     K^ 

"Wool  extracting  is  a  comparatively  new  product  in  this  country. 
Within  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  this  work.  Wool  extract  is  a  product  from  rags  containing 
cotton  and  wool,  and  is  produced  by  a  carbonizing  (chemical)  process 
which  destroys  the  cotton  in  the  fabric,  leaving  the  wool  free  and  unin- 
jured. The  plant  is  much  more  costly  than  that  producing  shoddy  only, 
although  extract  is  classed  in  the  lists  as  shoddy. 

We  should  say  that  in  this  country  there  are  fully  $1,000,000  worth  of 
machinery,  and  over  a  million  people  that  are  now  depending  on  these 
industries  for  their  maintenance,  and  these  would  have  to  seek  a  liv- 
ing in  a  new  field  if  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  and  waste 
is  in  any  way  reduced.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important  industry,  produc- 
ing a  valuable  commodity  from  what  would  otherwise  be  absolute  waste, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  would  place  us  in  direct 

OOMPETITION  WITH  EUROPEAN  CHEAP  LABOK. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  ^'  trusts  ^  conducting  the  business ;  it  is 
conducted  by  thousands  of  small  manufacturers,  while  in  Europe  the 
business  is  carried  on  by  large  corporations  and  limited  copartnerships, 
some  of  them  with  a  capital  of  £100,000.  We  are  unable  to  compete 
with  these  European  houses  ibr  the  reason  the  money  rate  is  higher 
here  than  abroad.  There  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  is  considered  good, 
while  here  we  are  compelled  to  pay  6  per  cent,  for  our  money.  But 
above  and  beyond  all  this  is  the  labor  question. 

WAGhES  CONSIDEBED. 

In  Belgium  and  France  the  average  pay  for  women  for  sorting  and 
cutting  rags  is  about  1  franc,  or  20  cents  per  day.  The  men  earn  about 
1  &anc  and  30  centimes,  or  27  cents  per  day  of  fourteen  hours,  or  from 
6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  In  Germany  the  pay  of  rag- workers  is  a  little  higher; 
for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  in  Belgium  and  France  the  women  earn 
1  mark,  or  25  cents  per  day,  the  men  1^  to  2  marks.  In  these  countries, 
were  it  not  that  a  man  employs  his  whole  family,  children  and  all,  to 
the  neglect  of  education  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  subsist  upon  these  wages.  In  England  the 
average  wages  of  sorters  is  1  shilling,  or  25  cents  per  day,  and  in  Can- 
ada $2  or  $3  per  week,  while  here  we  are  compelled  to  pay  our  women 
an  average  of  $6  per  week  and  our  men  from  $10  to  $12.  The  only 
barrier  that  prevents  this  foreign  cheap  labor  from  crushing  our  in- 
dustries is  the  tariff. 

With  these  facts  in  view  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  Europe  in  such  labor  when  our  manufacturers  and  employers 
are  required  to  pay  from  four  to  six  times  as  much  for  the  same  class 
ot  labor.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  manufacturers  in  Europe  can  pro- 
duce at  I  cent  per  pound  what  costs  us  over  3  cents. 
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Under  the  present  tariff,  if  wool  is  imported^  burred,  soottxed,  or 
sorted,  it  has  to  pay  a  daty  maoh  hi^rher  than  in  the  grease.  If,  there- 
fore, wool  is  put  on  the  free  list;  it  should  be  required  to  be  imported 
in  the  rough,  just  as  it  is  shorn.  Most  of  the  wool  now  imported  comes 
in  the  grease,  as  a  result  of  the  tariff,  and  it  is  burred,  scoured,  aud 
sorted  JMce,  and  this  provides  labor  for  our  workmen,  and  keeps  thou- 
sands dHien  and  women  from  otherwise  enforced  idleness,  as  shown  by 
those  eselfiisively  interested  in  the  wool  trade. 


'*.# 


THB  BB8ULT. 


If  woolen  rags,  wool  extracts,  shoddy,  and  flocks  are  placed  upon  the 
firee  list^  we  may  expect — 

First.  The  suspension  of  our  shops  and  factories,  owing  to  our  ioa- 
bility  to  compete  with  foreign  labor.  Only  two  doors  are  open  to  us, 
we  must  reduce  the  pay  of  our  men  to  from  80  cents  to  tl  per  day,  and 
the  women  to  30  cents,  or  we  must  close  our  store  and  mills,  and  de- 
pend on  England,  Germany,  and  France  to  do  the  work.  With  these 
articles  on  the  free  list  we  predict  that  the  manufacturers  will  ship  their 
stock  to  Europe,  there  have  it  worked  and  put  into  the  form  they  re- 
quire, and  thus  have  it  return  to  this  country,  and  the  cost  would  not  be 
more  than  one-half  of  what  it  costs  now. 

Second.  The  millions  of  dollars  now  invested  in  the  machinaiy  neces- 
sary to  run  our  mills  will  be  rendered  worthless,  as  it  can  not  be  tamed 
into  use  in  any  other  channel,  and  thousands  of  our  laborers  will  be 
left  unemployed. 

Third.  Instead  of  sorting,  grading,  and  cutting  our  rags  and  mak- 
ing our  own  shoddy  extract  and  flock,  as  we  now  do,  we  would  be 
forced  to  ship  our  rags  to  foreign  countries  in  foreign  bottoms,  thus 
building  up  the  foreign  carrying  trade  and  foreign  manufactories,  and 
supplying  labor  to  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  our  industries, 
and  without  any  compensating  benefit. 

Note. — Since  the  above  statement  there  have  been  represMitatives 
of  Gtorman,  English,  and  Canadian  houses  in  this  market  offering  their 
stock,  ^<  providing  Mr.  Mills's  bill  passes^"  at  figures  that  we,  ^4n  order 
to  compete,"  wOuld  be  obliged  to  obtain  our  labor  in  sorting,  etc.,  at 
simply  nothing  at  all.  All  rags  must  be  sorted  by  hand,  and  labor  is 
an  item  of  the  most  importance  in  our  business. 


Table  ihowing  the  number  of  sheep  in  ike  United  States,  wUk  estimate  of  probable  washer 

\f  rate  of  increase  had  coniinned, 

IPnUiahed  by  PhJlAdelphi*  Wool  Merobanto'  AoaodfttioiL] 


Total  number  of 
shoep 

Estimated  nnmber 
if  rate  of  Increase 
had  continued  . . . 


1880. 


40,785,900 


1881. 


48,6(»,809 


1882. 


4(^016,224 


1888. 


1884. 


1886. 


1888. 


40, 287, 291 60, 626, 626  fiO,  360, 243  48^  38a;  331i44, 750, 311 


62,800,000 


56,000,000 


60,900,000 


1887. 


64,000.000 


NOTB.— The  rate  of  increase  from  1878  to  1888  was  7  per  oent.  per  aii|ii|i(|,    pie  rednotioD  in  tariff  on 
wool  vent  ijito  effect  J  aly  1, 1883. 
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TiU>le  shamng  tike  number  of  tkeep  in  eaok  grotg^  of  8tmim,  188(^'87. 
rPublkhedby  PhiladiaphJAWool  Merchants' AModAttoii.] 


Western  States ... . 
Sontliem  States . . . 

Pacific  cosst 

Territories 

Middle  Stat<»..  .. 
N.  JCngiaad  Sutes. 

Total. < 


1880. 


MO 
200 

6U0 


12.212, 
^.022, 
8,011. 
4. 010. 

4, 174;  0001  4, 
1.526," 


600 


1881. 


12, 
10, 

8. 

6. 


1, 


728^039 
872,038 
070, 297 
420,460 
202,203 
679. 062 


40. 765^  900  43, 569, 890  46, 016, 224 


1882. 


13.845. 
11.916, 

8,685. 

5,351. 

3,830. 

1,385. 


938 

911 

606i 

24 

976 

616 


1888. 


15,638, 
12.97S. 

0,067. 

6,320, 

3.848. 

1.388, 


1884. 


829115.686^ 
86013,960, 


837 
000 
518 
2j2 


49,237.291 


9.616. 
7,2«5. 
3.792. 
1.884, 

1 


760 
761 
092 
450 
675 
888 


50,626,626 


188& 


16,244,052 
12,468,801 
9,370.617 
8.495.089 
8|  498. 425 
].2ri3.809 


1886w 


15,181,n2}14, 
11,584,652 
9.746.068 
7, 577, 787 
3,083,904 
1,249,828 


80,860,243  48^822,331 


1887. 


882,888 
9,241,449 
9,892.662 
7,087,638 
2,968,082 
1,237,084 


44,760,816 


2701S,— The  redaction  in  tariff  on  wool  vent  into  effect  Joly  1, 1883. 

Table  of  imperiafor  three  years  previoue  and  three  years  enhsequeni  to  the  redndUm  In  ike 
tariff  of  March  3, 1883.  Compiled  from  offieUil  etatietiee  of  the  Treaeury  Department 
by  <fte  Philadelphia  Wool  Merchants^  Asaoeiaiion. 


Articles. 


Worsted   doths,    exoept  such 
aa  are  composed  in  part  of 
wool: 
Valoed  at  not  exeeedinf  40o. 

per  Iht 
Yalned  at  over  40e.  and  not 

exceeding  60c. 
Valaed  at  over  60c  and  not 

exceeding  80o. 
Valued  at  over  80o.  per  lb  . . . 

Total  lbs.  of  cloth  each 
year. 
Amount  of  daties  oellooted 
on  oloth. 


Bates  of  duties. 


Valued  at  not  exceeding  40o. 

per  lb. 
Valued  at  over  40c.  and  not 

exceeding  60o. 
Valued  at  over  60o.  and  not 

exceeding  80g. 
Valued  at  over  80o.  pt>r  lb. . . 

TotiJ  lbs.  of  yam  each 
yew. 
Amount  of  duties  collected 
on  yams. 
Knit    goods,     hosiery,    shirts, 
drawers,  and  other  knit  goods : 
Valued  at  not  o  ver  40o.  per  lb. 
Valaed  nt  above  40o.  and  not 

exceeding  60c. 
Veined  at  above  60o.  and  not 

exceeding  0Oo. 
Valaed  at  over  80e.  per  lb  . . . 

Total  lbs.  knit  goods  eaoh 

year. 
Amountof  duties  eolleoted. 

Cloaksi  dehnans,  etc : 

Clsakai  dolmans.  Jackets,  tal- 
mas,  ulsters,  or  oUier  outside 
garments  for  ladles*  and  chil- 
dien's  i^parel,  and  goods  of 
similar  description  or  used 
for  like  purposes. 

Amount  of  duties  coQeeted . 

Raw-wools: 

ClMs  So.  1— Clothing  wools^ 


90c  p.  lb.  and  36  p.  ot. 
80c  p.  lb.  snd  35  p.  ot. . 
40o.  p.  lb.  and  36  p.  ct. 
60c  p .  lb.  and  86  p.  ct . 


1881. 


20c  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  ct. 
80o.p.  lb.  and  86  p.  ct. 
40c  p.  Ibi  and  86  p.  ct. 
50c  p.  lb.  and  85  p.  ct. . 


of  duties  ooUeoted . 
39  TAB 


20c  p.  llx  and  85  p.  et 
80c.  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  ci 

40c  p.  Ibi  and  86  p.  ct 

50c  pb  Ibi  and  35  p.  ot 


60c  p.  Ibi  and  40  p.  ct . . 


10c  p.  lb.  and  11  p.  ct  \ 
12o.p.  Ib.and  10  p.  ot  > 


Psirndf. 

60,162 

42,076 

119,286 

969,875 


1,180,899 


156,472 

86^672 

114,928 

428,196 


780,267 


3,6U 

8,741 

6,832 

462,665 


476,782 


40 

30 

401,688 


461.767 


60,666 


20,609,707 


821 

1.288 

16,603 

846,801 


364,708 


846 
440^978 


450,824 


66,688 


1888. 


41,  UB 
124,096 
374,648 
438,775 


978,(100 


»r  " 


2,406 

1,968 

87,467 

826,468 


418,299 


7 
48 


896,689 


896,709 


218,714 


18,489.928 


11,046^680 


Total  Ibr 


2;  989^  226 
$2,466^648.08 


1,260,784 
|1,101,81&89 


1,818^807 
$1,722,488.68 


880,008 


$502,106.46 


46, 646;  160 
$6»787,712.70 
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Tabu  qf  impariifor  three  ffearepremom  and  three  yean  evibeequmt  to  tke  reimttM  te  tt# 

UiiffofMarek  3,  1883,  eto.— Oontiniied. 


Baw  iroo]»-C€iiti]ni6d. 

C1m8  No.  2— Combing  woolsj 
Amoant  of  duties  ooUected. . 


dAM  No.  8— Gacpet  wools,  .j 
Amount  of  duties  oolleoted . . 


Bags,  Bhoddy.  etc. : 

Sags,  shoddy,  mungo^  waste, 

ana  flocks, 
▲mount  of  duties  ooOeoted. 


Bates  of  duties. 


10o.p.lb.andlOii.ot  \ 
10c.  p.  lb.  and  11  p.  et  > 


Sap.  ib  ( 
ecp.Ibi 


12a  p.  lb.  less  10  p^  ot 


188L 


1,421,480 


648,  U6 


1882. 


2,818,071 


tt,  886t  780  47, 208, 175  40. 180, 822 


017,821 


1,878,118 


071,401 


Tiotelte 


a;  111  271 

91,006^814.12 

129, 72ft,  20S 


s;4^i» 

1281,887.17 


▲itioles. 


Wonted  cloths,  except  such  as 
an  composed  in  part  of  wool : 
Valnea  at  not  exceeding  80c. 
Valued  at  over  &0a  ana  not 

exceeding  40o. 
Yalued  at  over  40a  and  mot 

exceeding  00a 
Yalued  at  over  00c.  and  not 

exceeding  80a 
Valued  at  over  80c 


Total lbe.ofcloih  each  year 
Amount  of  duties  collected 

on  cloths. 
Increase  in  revenue 


Tarns: 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80a 

per  lb. 
Valued  at  over  80c.  and  not 

exceeding  40o. 
*     Valued  at  over  40a  and  not 

exceeding  00c. 
Valued  at  over  00a  and  not 

exceeding  80o. 
Valued  at  over  80c.  per  lb .. . 

Total  lbs.  of  yarn  each  year 
Amount  of  duties  collected 

on  yams. 
Increase  in  revenue 


Knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made 
on  fitting  £rames : 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80 

cents  per  pound. 
Valued  at  over  30  cents  sad 

not  exceeding  40  cents. 
Valued  at  over  40  cents  and 

not  exceeding  00  cents. 
Valued  at  over  00  cents  snd 

not  oxoeoding  80  cents. 
Valued  at  over*80  cents  per 

pound. 


Total  pounds  knit  goods 
each  year. 
Amount  of  duties  coOeoted . . 
Increase  in  revenue 


Cloaks,  dobnans,  eta 

Gloaks,  dolmsns,  Jackets, 
talmas,  ulsters,  or  other 
outside  garments  fbr 
ladies'  and  children's  ap- 
parel, and  goods  of  similar 
description  or  used  few 
like  purvoses. 

Amount  of  duties  coUeoted.. 

Jnoreaseln  rwenue 


Bates  of  duties. 


10a p. lb.  and 85  p.et.. 
12ap.lb.and85  p.ot.. 

18ap.lb.an486  p.ct.. 

24ap.lb.and  85pbOt.. 

36ap.lb.and  40p.et.. 


10ap.lb.and  86p.et. 
12a  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  ct. 
18ap.lb.and  86p.ct. 
24ap.lb.aad  86p.ct. 
86ap.lb.and  40p.ct. 


10a  p.  Ibw  and  86  p.  et. . 
12ap.Ib.aiid  85p.et. 
18a  p.  Ilk  and  86  p.  ct. 
24a  p.  Ibi  and  86  pi.  ct . . 
86a  p.  Ib^  and  85  p.  ct . 


46a  p.  tb.  and  40  pw  et.  . 


1884. 


PommIs. 

40,868 
81^017 

677,610 

777,837 

1,284.077 


2,668,808 


8,887 
282,646 
104,702 
073,480 
824,426 


1,440.061 


8,081 

61 

8,688 

87,810 

007,007 


1.001,107 


012^788 


1886. 


00^888 
86,445 

037,104 

1,407,051 

1,274,780 


8,715,284 


11,106 

72,800 

104,588 

480,261 

218,278 


1886. 


100L074 
144,808 

^007.780 

2.709^244 

1,488,8U 


6,687,811 


108;  280 
1,268,408 
1,858,886 
1,100;  202 

180;  020 


800^483  4,000,784 


IMalte 


12.M14M 
t7,887,4U.«5 

04,010.80.0 


1«7,S7I 

n79;sn.o 

01,087,6OL» 


88 

■ 

7,178 
7M12 
1,084,888  1,088;848 


97 
24,888 


1,187,882 


1,174,861 


800,272      181,646 


8,4»»M 

8817,10111 


JSwM 
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Table  o/  ki^^arUfor  three  yeare  previous  and  three  years  subsequmi  to  the  reciiioliaii  in  ike 

tariff  of  i£aroh  3,  1883,  etc.— Continaed. 


Artidaa. 


daflsKo.  l-^lothiDf  wools  | 

AiiKrantofdaties  collected.. 
iBoreaaeln  TeYmne 


daesKok  2— Combing  wools  { 


Amonot  of  duties  collected 
Incressein  reTe&ne 

ClaaaNo.  3— C»rpet  wools . .  i 

Amoviit  of  duties  collected. . 
InoF«Me  inreTenne 


Ba 


Kis  shoddy,  etc 
jBaga,  shoddy,  mugo,  waste, 

and  flocks. 
Amocint  of  duties  collected. 
Increaoe  in  revmne 


Batea  of  datiaa. 


10o.p.1b 
120.  p.  lb 


10a  p.  lb 
19c.  p.  lb 


2^  p.  lb 
5c  p.  lb 


10c  p.  lb 


18M. 


\ 


\ 


20,708,843 


4,474^806 


82,525t0&2 


1,228^860 


1885. 


1880L 


PoMMla. 
13, 472, 48228, 821. 758 


8,801,914  4,872,780 


50, 782;  800 


780^040 


79,710,051 


2^69^617 


Total  for 
three  yaao. 


87.49^088 

96,905.430.42 
9107,717.00 

13, 289;  048 

91,837,840.03 
ri71.625.90 

103,024,049 

96,670,469.04 
$483,889.97 


4,710,917 

9471,99189 
9179;  284. 48 


Nofn.^Total  incraaaa  in  rerenna  on  tbaaa  aix  artiolea  in  three  years,  911,465,608.27. 


8TATBKEHT  OF  JUSTICE,  BATEKAH  &  CO.,  WOOL  COMMISSIOH  MEE- 
CHAHTS,  122  SOUTH  FEOBfT  STEEET,  PHILADELPHIA,  JAHUAET 
2,  1888. 


Figures  for  woohgrotoers  to  study;  suggested  by  the  Presidents  message. 

On  tbe  opiK>8ite  page  we  give  a  table  showing  a  comparison  of  the 
values  of  all  grades  of  foreign  and  domestic  fleeces  and  a  comparison 
of  the  values  of  foreign  and  domestic  sconred  wool.  It  also  shows  what 
would  be  the  price  in  Philadelphia  for  each  grade  of  American  wool  on 
the  present  basis  of  values  in  London  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
duties  on  wool  as  recommended  iu  the  President's  message. 

The  first  column  of  figures  on  the  left  contains  the  average  price  for 
each  grade  of  American  wool  at  this  date  in  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  second  column  contains  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  in  scouring 
the  various  grades  of  American  wool,  and  the  third  column  shows  the 
scoured  cost  of  the  same  to  the  manufacturer  here. 

The  fourth  column  shows  the  free-trade  price  for  each  grade  of  Ameri- 
can wool,  or,  in  other  words,  it  shows  the  price  which  would  have  to  be 
accepted  for  domestic  wool,  on  the  basis  of  present  valnes  in  LondoR 
if  the  duty  were  taken  off. 

The  fifth  column  shows  the  decline  in  cents  per  pound  in  fleeces  which 
must  occur  to  domestic  wool  to  reduce  it  to  the  free-trade  level.  This 
column  also  shows  the  actual  amount  of  protection,  in  cents  per  pound, 
which  the  different  qaalities  of  domestic  wool  now  have. 

The  list  of  foreign  wools  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  paper  enume- 
rates some  of  the  qualities  which  compete  with  domestic  wools  named 
on  the  same  line  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  first  column  of  figures  to 
the  right  of  the  foreign  list  is  the  foreign  price  in  cents  in  London.  The 
last  column  on  the  extreme  right  shows  how  much  decline  would  ha^e 
to  take  place  in  the  value  of  domestic  scoured  wool  to  reduce  it  to  tbe 
London  basis  of  value  to-day. 
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The  last  or  nmtb  colnmii  is  also  the  diflference  in  oenti  per  pound 
between  the  sooared  oost  of  American  wool  and  the  soonred  oost  of  the 
oorresponding  grade  of  foreign  wool  in  London,  and  is  the  aetwilamoant 
of  protection  wiiicb  the  American  wool-grower  now  gets  on  sconred 
wool  when  it  is  imported  in  the  unwashed  condition.  This  same  col- 
omn  is  interesting  as  indicating  how  mach  protection  the  American 
manufacturer  needs  on  his  goods  to  overcome  the  difference  in  sconred 
cost  of  wool  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manuibcturer,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  additional  protection  which  he  needstooflB^tadifBarence 
of  over  100  per  cent,  between  the  wageA  of  European  and  American  mill 

This  comparison  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  foreign  and  American 
seoured  wools  throws  much  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  present  depres- 
sion in  the  woolen  manufacturing  business,  which  depression  seems  to 
be  the  principal  cause  of  low  prices  for  American  wool. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  amount  of  protection  which  the  manufiict- 
urer  receives  is  the  limit  of  the  actual  protection  which  the  wool-grower 
receives,'  for  the  reasoA  that  the  manufacturer  must  buy  wool  low 
enough  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  foreign  goods.  If  the  duty  were 
taken  off  of  goods  and  kept  npon  wool  American  wool  would  decline 
until  the  American  manufacturer  could  buy  it  at  a  price  at  which  he 
could  compete  with  foreign  goods  made  by  operatives  who  received  less 
than  half  the  wages  paid  to  the  same  class  of  ox>eratives  in  America. 
Therefore,  in  revisiog  the  present  tariff  law,  the  higher  the  duties  which 
the  wool-grower  can  induce  his  Bepres^itative  Id  Congress  to  put  upon 
woolen  goods  the  higher  will  be  the  price  which  he  will  receive  for  his 
wool^  and  legislation  of  this  kind  more  directly  affects  him  than  any 
increase  of  duties  upon  the  raw  material.  When  the  agricnltoml  in- 
terests permitted  the  heavy  redoction  in  the  tariff  on  worsted  goods  in 
1883  they  struck  the  severest  Mow  at  the  wool  producer.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  grower  should  immediately  have  his  Representative  in 
Congress  correct  the  abuses  of  the  wool  sohedale  by  shutting  out  aach 
scoured  wools  as  now  come  in  under  the  head  of  waste ;  by  making 
washed  wools  of  all  classes  pay  double  the  duty  on  unwashed,  and 
sconred  wools  of  all  classes  pay  three  times  the  duty  on  unwashed,  and 
make  such  changes  in  the  carpet-wool  schedule  as  will  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  clothing  wools  under  the  disguise  of  carpet  wools.  Tet 
these  changes  are  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  that  of  rais- 
ing the  duty  on  worsted  goods  to  the  present  level  of  other  woolen 
goods,  so  urgently  and  forcibly  recommended  as  an  act  of  simple  Jastice 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  message  to  Congress.  ThiR 
recommendation,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  administration  which  favors 
free  trade  in  many  articles,  shows  the  unfairness  of  the  working  of  the 
worsted  clause  in  the  tariff  law 'of  1883,  and  if  growers  can  secmre 
nothing  else  at  this  time,  this  correction,  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  would  be  an  enormous  gain  to  the  producer  of  wool. 

OOMPABISON  OF  TBI0E8  WITH  ONE  TEAR  AOO. 

The  average  <1ecline  in  wool  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been 
2}  cents  per  pound,  or  about  10  per  cent.  As  the  present  quotations 
are  largely  nominal  and  prices  are  weak  the  real  measure  of  decline  iii 
point  of  fact  is  even  greater.  There  has  been  little  wool  sold  since  tilie 
President's  message  was  promulgated,  and  the  views  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers  are  wide  apart.  The  effect  of  the  message  has  been  to  disooor- 
age  many  holders  of  wool,  which  is  shown  by  the  increasing  pressorv 
to  force  it  upon  reluctant  buyers. 
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INOBSASma  nCPOBTATIONS. 

W(Md-grower8  must  look  with  alarm  apon  the  impetas  given  to  in- 
creased importations  bj  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  in  1883.  In  ena 
year  33,600,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  were  imported,  and  150,000,000 
pouQds  of  wool  were  imported  in  the  shape  of  goods. 

THE  LONDOir  MXJCTlOlSiS. 

The  next  anotions  in  London  open  January  31,  when  the  new  clip 
oi  Australian  wool  will  be  freely  offered.  At  the  last  sale  only  1,600 
bales  were  bought  for  America.  They  went  almost  exclusively  to  the 
mills  direct,  and  have  not  appeared  upon  the  market. 

As  the  new  Australian  clip  contains  a  better  assortment  and  is  said 
to  be  in  lighter  condition  than  the  last  one,  the  probabilities  are  tiiat 
more  of  it  will  be  bought  for  this  side,  as  it  is  better  suited  to  ttie 
American  wants. 

§ 

FOBEION  WOOLEN  MILLB  BUNIflNa  ON  SUNDAYS. 

The  New  York  Nation  (ftee-trade),  makes  the  statement  that  68  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturing  establishiinents  of  Prussia  are  ran  on  Sun- 
day.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  them  are  run  until  late  at 
night,  yet  the  wages  paid  for  these  long  hours  are  less  by  one-half  than 
those  which  are  paid  to  the  similar  class  of  operatives  in  the  United 
States,  who  labor  only  sixty  hours  per  week.  This  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction of  European  goods  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  for  the  low 
prioes  of  American  wo<d.  Wages  can  not  be  reduced  in  American  mills 
with  one-half  the  ease  with  which  the  price  of  raw  material  can  be  re- 
duced. Therefore,  when  the  manufacturer  iscompelled  to  lower  the  price 
of  his  goods  to  prevent  the  foreign  manufacturer  from  driving  him  out 
of  market,  the  only  way  he  can  cheapen  his  product  is  to  pay  less  for  his 
weed ;  hence  the  grower  in  the  United  States  is  directly  injured  by  any 
lessening  of  the  protective  duties  on  goods.  That  which  we  most 
strongly  &vor  is  an  increase  in  the  duties  upon  mannfacturers  of  wool, 
witiiont  any  decrease  of  the  duties  upon  raw  materiaL 

FINS  OHIO  AND  MIOHIGAN  FUSBOXS. 

^  XX  and  XXX  Ohio  fleeces  are  neglected.  The  nominal  price  for  the 
best  Ohio  wools  is  32  to  33  cents,  but  no  considerable  quantity  can  be 
marketed  except  at  considerable  concession  from  these  prices.  Over  a 
quarter  oi  a  million  pounds  of  dioioe  old  wool  had  to  be  marked  down 
to  31^  oeotsper  pound  to  find  a  buyer,  who  refused  to  take  more  at  the 
same  price.  Second-class  Ohio  wools  grading  X  and  above  have  been 
moved  to  28  to  30  cents,  at  which  price  on  a  scoured  basis  they  are  not 
cheaper  than  the  best  wool  at  31^  cents.  Fine  Michigan  is  noniinally 
worth  28  cents,  but  dees  not  sell  freely. 

COMBZNO  AND  DKLAINE. 

« 

Fine  Ohio  delaine  is  now  freely  offered  at  36  cents,  but  is  negleetod. 
Buyers  who  were  eager  for  it  in  the  autumn  now  refuse  to  take  it  at 
that  price.  One  important  lot  which  had  been  held  at  37  cents  was 
pressed  for  sale  by  the  owner  with  considerable  urge  cy,  and  sold  at 
33  cente,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  wool  can  be  brought  from 
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any  part  of  the  world  to  undersell  Ohio  fine  delaine  even  at  35  cent^ 
Owing  to  the  heavy  importation  of  worsted  goods  at  low  prices  nnder 
the  present  worsted  schedule  of  the  tariff  of  1883,  manufacturers  declare 
that  they  can  not  compete  with  these  foreign  goods  at  35  cents  for  fine 
delaine  wool,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  relatively  cheaper  than  aoy 
imported  wool.  Medium  combing  and  delaine  arefirmer  than  the  fine 
grade,  and  are  in  smaller  supply.  The  best  Ohio  medium  combing  ia 
worth  about  38  cents  fleece-washed  and  28  cents  unwashed. 

LOW  MEDIUM  AND  0OAB8E  OOMBIKG  WOOLS. 

Low  medium  and  coarse  combing  wools,  such  as  one-fourth  blood  and 
common,  sell  fairly  at  37  cents  for  fleece-washed,  and  27  cents  for  un- 
washed, but  at  any  higher  price  they  are  neglected.  The  cheapness  of 
Irish  wools  causes  them  to  be  substituted  in  a  large  measure  for 
American  low  combing.  This  class  of  wool  is  admitted  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  arrangement  at  the*  duty  of  unwashed,  although  nearly  as 
clean  as  scoured  wool.  An  amendment  of  the  present  law  requiring 
all  washed  wools  of  all  classes  to  pay  double  the  duty  of  unwashed, 
would  lessen  the  competition  of  these  Irish  wools,  and  would  afford 
sufiicient  protection  to  stimulate  the  production  of  mutton  sheep  as  well 
as  of  low  medium  grades  of  combing  wool. 

MOITTANA. 

Montana  wools  share  in  the  general  quietness  of  the  market.  Hold- 
ers are  asking  the  prices  which  prevailed  in  November,  but  no  one  can 
tell  how  much  concession  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  ttiese  wools  at  this 
time,  when  manufacturers  are  so  reluctant  to  buy. 

OOLOSADO. 
/ 

Colorado  wools  are  in  fair  supply,  and  are  pressed  for  sale  at  prices 
current  during  the  autumn.  Figures,  however,  which  were  obtained 
easily  previous  to  the  1st  of  December  can  not  now  be  realized.  Sales 
which  at  that  time  looked  low  are,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
very  excellent,  and  many  holders  of  ColorEtdo  wools  would  to-day  gladly 
dispose  of  them  at  lower  figures  than  were  paid  previous  to  the  lecdpt 
of  the  President's  message. 

KBTADA. 

fTotwithstanding  the  lack  of  demand  for  other  territorial  wools  the 
fine  clips  of  Nevada,  which  are  particularly  suited  to  the  present  wants 
of  manufactdrers  in  this  market,  owing  to  their  softness  of  finish,  are 
inquired  for  to  day,  and  command  relatively  better  prices  than  any 
other  fine  territorial  wools.  The  market  has  been  cleared  of  these  qual- 
ities, and  much  more  could  be  placed  immediately  at  full  quotations. 

OONSIONMENTS. 

There  are  many  lots  of  wool  still  remaining  in  the  country  for  which 
there  is  no  sale  there.  To  the  owners  of  such  we  offer  our  services  for 
the  disposal  of  their  wool.  We  will  make  cash  advances  to  responsible 
parties,  with  bills  of  lading  attached  to  sight  draft,  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Philadelphia  market  value. 
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BTATEHEHT  OF  T.  SAMPSON  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  MILLS  OOM:- 

PANT.  LAWBENCE,  MASS. 

I  respectfully  sabmit  what  I  believe  to  be  the  solation  of  that  maeb 
vexed  question,  tariff  on  wool. 

.  I  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  since  for  twenty  years  I  was  man- 
ager of  the  Wanskuck  Mills^  Providence,  B.  I.  I  am  now  manager  of 
the  Washington  Mills  Company,  a  corporation  with  two  millions  of 
capital  and  consuming  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year  and  em- 
ploying 1,600  hands.  My  business  has  compelled  me  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  working  of  th6  present  tariff  on  wool ;  and 
I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  pernicious  features  of  the  system 
and  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

You  are  aware  that  wools  are  classified  and  a  separate  specific  datiy 
is  charged  on  the  various  classes.  Wool  costing  a  certain  price  pays  2^ 
cents  duty ;  when  that  price  ad  nances  it  pays  5  cents,  then  again  10  centa, 
then  20  cents,  etc.  As  you  know,  wool  in  the  raw  state  contains  from 
20  to  80  per  cent,  of  refuse  matter,  consisting  of  sand,  grease,  etc.  In 
consequence  of  the  specific  duty  being  levied  upon  the  greasy  weight 
of  the  wool  it  happens  that  certain  grades  and  classes  are  absolutely 
prohibited  because  of  the  excessive  duty  that  falls  upon  the  wool  when 
scoured.  For  instance,  when  in  England  recently  I  found  many  of  the 
mills  in  Bradford  using  a  Russian  wool  that  costs  5  pence  a  poimd* 
This  wool  shrank,  say,  66§  per  cent,  yielding  3^  per  cent,  of  clean 
wool,  costing  the  Englishmen  about  15  peqce.  Now  if  this  wool  had 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  the  amount  of  the  duty  woald 
have  been  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  wool,  as  it  must  have  paid  10  oente 
a  pound  duty  on  the  greasy  weight.  This  was  desirable  wool,  and  was 
tiien  being  put  into  yams  which  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
and  came  directly  in  competition  with  yarns  that  we  were  producing, 
and  beat  us  in  our  own  market. 

The  following  illustration  presents  another  pernicious  feature  of  the 
present  system.  After  passing  through  the  London  wool  stores  witb 
my  broker  I  selected  certain  wools  ard  Instructed  him  to  bid  for  the 
same  at  public  auction.  He  did  so,  but  was  compelled  to  stop  at  15  pence 
because  if  above  that  amount  was  paid  the  rate  of  duty  would  doable. 
Now  tiie  effect  of  this  is  that  the  English  manu&cturer  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer,  inasmuch  as  we  are  unable 
even  to  bid  on  wools  if  the  price  only  advances,!  cent  above  15  pence, 
because  the  duty  doubles.  This  wool  would  have  suited  our  porposct 
and  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  finer  goods  than  we  are  now  able 
to  produce.  Thus  the  present  tariff  entirely  dtfeats  its  purpose-^itcheats 
the  farmer  and  ruins  the  manufacturer. 

I  now  proceed  to  indicate  reasons  for  a  change  from  the  specific  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty.  I  by  no  means  favor  free  wool,  believing  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  BepubUcan  party,  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  in  its  ranks  the  wool  producers  of  the  country.  What 
I  advocate,  with  others,  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wooL  We  should 
then  know  exactly  what  the  wool  costs  our  competitors  abroad,  and 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  bidding  on  any  and  all  kinds  of  wool,  thus 
enhancing  prices  abroad. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  that  there  would  be  w  opportunity  for 
undervaluation,  as  now  so  largely  takes  place  in  manufacture  woolen 
goods ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  wool  being  bought  in  public  sales 
from  printed  catalogues,  there  is  no  possibility  of  deception.    The 
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American  consal  coald  easily  trace  every  lot,  and  the  duties  assessed 
would  l>e  correctly  collected. 

"Would  not  an  ad  valorem  daty  of  20, 25,  or  30  per  cent,  be  ample  pro- 
tection to  the  farmer;  and  would  he  not  (under  the  present  condition 
of  affairs)  be  glad  to  accept  such  protection,  as  against  the  Mills  firee 
bill  t  It  seems,  if  this  method  were  presented  to  Mm,  he  would  choose 
it  as  much  better  for  his  interest  than  free  wool.  Suppose  wool  now 
seUin^  in  London  at  10  pence  paid  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  This 
would  make  the  cost  hei'e,  duties  and  expenses  paid,  say,  28  cents,  ex- 
actly the  price  similar  wools  are  now  selling  for  here.  But  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  would  materially  advance  the  price  abroad,  and  right  here 
Ilea  salvation  for  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Wool  Association  of  this 
country  has  recommended  to  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublican  party  to 
take  the  tariff  of  1867  as  a  basis  for  the  new  tariff  measure;  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  if  the  Bepublican  leaders  adopt  this  retrograde  movement  it 
will  result  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Bepublican  party;  and  if  they  are 
beaten  on  the  issues  now  before  the  country  what  hope  have  they  of 
ever  gaining  their  former  supremacy  t 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  Eepublican  leaders  that  they  favor  tariff  re- 
form, butthat  they  wish  it  reformed  by  its  friends :  and  yet  there  seems 
to  be  some  prospect  of  making  such  a  fearful  blunaer  as  to  again  restore 
war  taxes.  It  seems  beyond  comprehension  how  those  interested  have 
failed  to  find  the  root  of  the  trouble,  viz,  the  specific  duty  on  wools. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  that  certain  classes  of  wool  in 
this  country  are  to-day  about  the  same  price  as  they  are  in  London;  and 
1  send  herewith  a  small  package  of  wool  that  is  offered  to  meat  47  cents, 
without  duty.  This  is  about  the  piice  of  clean  Galifomian  wool  of  a 
similar  grade ;'  and  it  clearly  demonstrates  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
woald  give  the  farmer  the  protection  he  needs  and  yet  relieve  the  woolen 
industry  from  the  restrictions  under  which  it  has  labored  for  years  and 
which  make  it  so  difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  cope  with  our 
foreign  competitors.  « 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is:  The  tariff*  excludes  certain  wools  from 
the  United  States ;  these  the  foreigner  buys  at  his  own  price,  and  so 
undersells  the  American  manufacturer;  whereas,  if  we  could  bid  against 
him  on  equal  terms,  we  would  be  able  to  manufacture  the  goods  here. 
The  thing  lies  right  here  in  a  nutshell.  Place  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
wool ;  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  then  have  to  pay  the  same  for  his 
wool  as  we  do,  less  the  amount  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  raw  wool; 
but  his  chance  for  cheap  material  would  have  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
low-priced  goods  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  result  would  hap- 
pen even  if  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  wool  was  imported  into  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  to  equalize 
the  prices  of  wool  abroad.  American  competition  would  be  liable  to 
drop  in  on  any  and  all  kinds  of  wool,  and  so  advance  prices  in  London. 
It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  how  any  intelligent  manufacturer  or 
farmer  can  advocate  a  specific  duty  on  wool.  I  have  conversed  with 
many,  and  have  as  yet  to  hear  the  first  who  will  give  a  good  reason  why " 
wool  shrinking  70  per  cent,  should  pay  the  same  duty  as  identically  the 
same  wool  shrinking  55  per  cent. ;  or  why  wool  costing  15  pence  in 
public  auction  in  Ix>ndon  should  pay  10  cents  a  pound,  whereas  the 
very  same  wool  costing  15^  pence  pays  20  cents  a  pound  duty.  The 
farmer's  trouble  to-day  does  not  arise  from  the  amount  of  Australian, 
South  American,  or  Cape  wools  that  are  imported  into  the  United 
States,  but  from  the  fact  that  these  wools  come  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
fEu^tnred  doth.    Raising  the  price  of  the  raw  materi^J  abroad  will  de- 
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crease  the  importatioD  of  mann&otared  cloth,  will  start  op  the  Aflieti- 
can  mills  that  are  dow  idle  or  in  a  semi-idle  coniditioB,  and  then  a  market 
will  be  found  that  will  satisfy  onr  farmers. 

Not  long  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter  at  the  New  York  custom- 
honse  single  dO  worsted  yam  at  59  cents ;  the  parties  desiring  to  enter 
it  declaring  that  th^  would  fnmish  200,000  pounds  of  the  same  tkmg 
at  that  price. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  prices  at  which  certain  wools  can  be  boogfat 
abroad  and  with  the  prices  paid  for  foreign  labor  can  understand  the 
possibility  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 

As  has  been  stated^  certain  wools,  on  account  of  high  shrinkage,  can 
not  be  imported  under  the  present  tariff.  Hence  there  is  only  demand 
fbr  these  wools  by  the  foreigner,  who  is  able  to  buy  them  at  nmch  less 
eost  than  would  be  possible  could  the  American  bid  on  them«  thus 
greatly  enhancing  the  demand  and  enhancing  the  price.  WooJs  thus 
cheaply  bought  by  the  foreigner  are  worked  by  him  cheaply  into  yarn 
or  goods  and  passed  under  a  low  tariff  into  this  country,  where  of 
course  they  can  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  the  same  grade  of 
goods  made  in  this  country  from  the  wool  on  which  high  tariff  has  been 
paid. 

It  takes  3^  pounds  of  low-priced  wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  yam. 
The  duty  on  this  wool  would  be  35cents.  The  duty  on  it  after  being  made 
into  yam  would  be  but  18  cents.  So  it  is  seen  that  we  ncyt  only  aid  the 
foreigner  by  being  unable  to  bid  against  him  in  the  purchase  of  wool, 
but  also  by  allowing  him  to  pass  into  thi^  country  the  manufactures 
from  this  wo6l  at  about  half  the  duty  we  would  pay  on  the  same  wool 
shoDld  we  buy  it  at  a  price  to  allow  of  its  entry  as  a  low-cost  wool.  Thus 
it  is  readily  seen  that  the  very  object  of  the  tariff  is  defeated.  Instead 
of  the  price  of  wool  being  raised  for  the  foreigner  by  the  possibility  of 
American  competition  in  bidding  on  thatVool,  the  American  ftnner 
is  utterly  discouraged  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  market  lor  an 
equally  good  wool,  but  which  the  American  maniriacturer  can  not 
afford  to  use.  / 

Certainly  it  is  no  wonder  that  nearly  70,000,000  yards  of  drees  goods 
were  imported  into  this  country  during  a  period  of  nine  months  when 
the  foreigner  can  make  a  yam  for  69  cents  which  costs  the  American 
more  than  twice  that  amount  to  make.  The  wonder  is  that  any  Ameri- 
can can  support  a  tariff  which  allows  such  a  state  of  alEBurs. 


TIN  AND  TEENE  PLATES. 

STATEMENT  OF  WHSINS  FBICK,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  had  recently  the  honor  to  present  to  your  honorable  committee 
m^  petition  seeking  an  increase  of  duty  on  tin  and  terne  plates  fbr  the 
purpose  of  its  being  successfully  manufactured  in  this  country,  whilst 
providing  for  a  payment  of  wages  commensurate  with  those  obtained  in 
America  by  operatives  in  allied  industries,  and  affording  such  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  profit  upon  capital  as  may  induce  its  investment  in 
the  business  without  encouraging  monopolistic  greed.  I'^aleo  showed 
you,  from  the  average  prices  then  obtained  for  it,  that  in  putting  the 
duty  at  2.1  per  pound,  tin-plate,  at  makers' selling  price  (which  indnded 
their  profits)  with  ocean  freight  and  insurance,  permitted  its  importa- 
tion at  a  lesser  cost  than  was  being  paid  for  it  by  the  eonsomer,  benoe 
the  argument  of  enhanced  dut^  rendering  tin-plate  more  expensive  to  the 
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American  buyer  was  a  fallacioas  one,  and  not  borne  oat  in  fact.  Neither 
in  the  event  of  this  dnty  being  levied  apon  importation  would  the  pos- 
sibility exist  of  prices  being  increased  in  the  future,  as  any  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  this  prime  cost,  charges,  and  duty,  would  open  the  door  to  com- 
petition and  frustrate  our  object  in  securing  a  tin-plate  manufacture  for 
America  exclusively. 

The  sectional  and  partisan  Mills  bill  has  now  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  putting  tin-plate  upon  the  free  list,  the  vacuous  reason 
being  given  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Mills  that  ^<not  a  pound  of  it  was  pro- 
duced in  this  country^"  and  that  ^^  the  committee  proposed  to  give  this 
money  (i.  e,  the  duty)  to  the  consumer,  etc.''  This  non-production  has 
been  from  the  commencement  the  string  upon  which  advocates  of  free 
tin-plate  have  monotonously  harped.  Would  any  sane  person  invest 
his  money  in  making  tin-plates  in  America  at  a  cent  a  pound  duty,  when 
its  base  substance  of  sheet-iron  is  protected  in  a  cent  and  a  half,  with 
also  an  extra  duty  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  being  prepared  for 
tinDing ;  and  which  duties  manufacturers  claim  are  inadequate  to  now 
enable  them  profitably  to  compete  with  imported  black  sheet,  letting 
alone  its  advanced  product  in  tin-plate  t 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  likelihood  of  tin-plate  being  cheapene 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  duty,  and  which  Mr.  Mills  from  his 
speech  so  generously  contemplates,  it  will  of  a  surety  be  increased, 
as  the  makers  and  importer,  having  the  entire  control  of  the  make  with- 
out a  fear  of  interference,  will  just  put  the  price  so  high  as  it  can  be  placed 
without  risking  competition,  in  fact,  as  they  manipulate  it  now,  so  that 
Mr.  Mills's  philanthrophy  isn't  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

I  desire  to  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the  inevitable  result 
which  would  attend  the  removal  of  duty  upon  tin- plate — and  I  do  so  as  a 
practical  man,  not  a  theorist ;  and  not  as  what  may  be  possible,  but  what 
IS  most  certain  to  occur — will  be  the  manufacture  of  a  spurious  plate, 
lightly  covered  with  a  coating  of  cheap  terne  mixture,  so  as  to  secure  a 
free  admission,  and  which  film  of  covering  can  be  readily  removed  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  body,  substance,  or  sheet,  which  can  be  there- 
fore supplied  to  the  American  consumer,  realizing  a  good  profit,  at  a 
far  less  price  than  the  American  can  produce  it;  consequently  not 
only  preventing  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  but  effectually  closing 
down  tiie  sheet  mills  of  the  country  as  well. 

This  matter  of  free  tin  plate  touches  established  interests,  wherein 
is  invested  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  plant  and  machinery,  and  which 
I  have  called  attention  to  on  different  occasions  for  some  time  past. 

The  country's  welfare  and  prosperity  are  menaced;  aoil,  providing 
the  indostries  built  up  by  the  brain  and  muscle  of  the  people  are  to  be 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  our  record  as  the  first  land  in  the  world  where 
labor  finds  its  fitting  reward  is  to  terminate,  let  us  honestly  and  truth* 
fully  know  the  cause,  and  refuse  to  be  hoodwinked  by  subterfuge  and 
plausible  statements,  utterly  deceiving,  promulgated  by  any  party  or 
legislative  assembly  to  further  their  own  ends  and  devices. 

In  conclusion,  three  facts  maybe  with  advantage  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  in  deaUng  with  the  tin-plate  tariff:  First,  the  increased 
duty  to  2.1  cents  per  pound  will  not  make  it  more  expensive  to  the  consu- 
mer than  it  is  at  present  all  round.  Second,  that  the  removal  of  all  duty 
will  not  make  it  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  it  is  at  present.  Third, 
that  being  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  makers,  without  the  fear  of 
h<mie  competition,  it  will  become  dearer  to  the  consumer  in  the  future, 
notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Mills  or  any  one  else  to  the  con- 
trary, and  who  seek  for  interested  motives  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  this  industry  in  America. 
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COAL  ANI>  IRON  MINES. 

KAVAWEA  COVHTT,  W.  VA.,  FEBSUABY  8,  1888. 

A  meeting  having  been  called  by  the  miners  and  laborers  and  citi- 
zens and  operators  of  Euinawha  Gonnty,  W.  Ya.,  Febmary  8,  1888,  at 
Coalbnrgh  school-house,  representing  those  working  at  the  mines  ot'Bob- 
inson  Goal  Oompany,  Stewart  M.  Back,  George  B.  Baynolds,  and  Pea- 
body  Goal  Gompany«  to  consider  the  attempt  now  being  threatened  by 
the  Gommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to 
put  coal  and  coke  on  the  free  list,  and  to  reduce  the  import  duty  on  pig- 
iron — 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Kanawha  Gounty,  W.  Ya.,  in  meet- 
ing assembled,  at  Goalburgh,  submit  the  following  preamble  and  resola- 
tions,  to  wit : 

Whereas  an  effort  is  now  being  taken  by  the  Gommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  by  the  majority  of  that  committee,  to  remove  the  duty 
on  coal  and  coke  and  to  reduce  the  import  duty  on  pig-iron,  manufact- 
ure of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  for  coke; 

And  whereas  the  duties  now  existing  on  coal  and  coke  are  not  saf- 
flcient  to  give  the  miners  and  laborers  and  those  engaged  in  minlDg 
and  shipping  coal  the  wages,  which  their  labor  entitles  them  to^  and  the 
removal  of  these  duties  would  reduce  wages  to  the  starving  prices  of 
Europe; 

And  whereas  there  are  no  industries  of  any  magnitude  in  West  Vir- 
ginia except  those  built  on  the  development  of  its  rich  mineral  de- 
posits, and  chiefly  its  coal  and  coke; 

And  whereas  tibese  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  and  pro- 
spective wealth  of  this  State,  and  the  removal  or  reduction  of  said  da- 
ties  will  be  fatal  to  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  resources 
of  this  State  and  destructive  to  all  industries  dependent  thereoD, 

We,  the  miners,  and  laborers,  and  citizens,  irrespective  of  party  affili- 
fttion,  hereby 

Besoloedy  That  any  action  by  Gongress,  either  to  remove  or  diminish 
said  import  duties,  will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  others,  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Representatives 
in  Gongress  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duties  on 
coal  and  coke  and  the  reduction  of  duty  on  pig-iron. 

BeioVoed^  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  our  Senators  and  Members  of  Gongress  of  this  State,  as 
well  as  to  the  Gommittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  declaring  the  action  of 
this  meeting,  and  to  urge  them  to  defeat  any  effort  to  remove  these  du- 
ties, and  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  shall,  in  any  manner  he  may 
think  proper,  consult  with  the  representatives  of  labor  in  other  locali- 
ties, and  do  what  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  bold  attempt  now 
being  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  GoEunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  at 
the  fife  of  American  industries. 

T.  ML  SPAUij>iNa, 

OhairmauL* 
R  W.  TSxnxZj 

SeereUa/)!. 
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KAHAWHA  COUHTT,  W.  VA.,  FEBSUABY  7, 1888. 

A.  public  meeting  of  the  minera  and  mine  laborers  working  at  the 
mines  of  Mr.  Brewer  Smith  and  Morrison^  Emberton  &  Go.  at  Grown 
H.ill  and  Belmont,  Kanawha  Gonnty,  W.  Va.,  was  held  at  the  school- 
hoase  February  7^  1888. 

The  meeting  having  been  called,  Mr.  J.  K.  Walton  was  elected  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  J.  W.  Butt  secretary  of  the  meeting.       • 

After  earnest  discussion  of  the  effort  being  made  at  Washington  to 
pot  Bofb  coal  and  coke  on  the  free  list,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig- 
iron,  and  the  efieet  of  such  legislation  upon  those  engaged  in  the  min- 
ing and  shipping  of  these  articles,  and  vipon  all  other  interests  depend- 
ent on  such  industries,  these  resolutions  were  offered  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas  regardless  of  the  interest  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in 
the  mining  and  transportation  of  soft  coal  and  other  interests  depend- 
ing upon  mining  and  shipping  of  these  articles,  and  upon  the  manufact- 
ure of  pig-iron ; 

And  whereas  if  the  manufiacture  of  pig-iron  is  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  the  demand  for  coke  will  be  reduced^  as  the  use  of  coke 
is  larg^ely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pigiron; 

And  whereas  the  duties  now  existing  on  soft  coal  and  coke  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  the  miners  and  laborers,  and  those  in  mining  and 
shipping  coal,  the  wages  which  their  labor  entitle  them  to,  and  the  re- 
moval of  these  duties  would  reduce  wages  to  a  very  low  point ; 

And  whereas  there  are  no  industries  or  manufactories  of  any  mag- 
nitude in  West  Virginia  except  those  built  upon  the  development  of  its 
rich  mineral  deposits,  and  chiefly  of  its  coal  and  coke ; 

And  whereas  it  is  publicly  announced  that  a  bill  is  now  being  pre- 
pared, with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Gommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duties  on  soft  coal  and 
coke,  and  to  reduce  the  import  duty  on  pigirou,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  West  Virginia,  and 
destructive  to  all  interests  dependent  thereon } 

We,  the  miners  of  Kanawha  Gounty,  W.  Va.,  irrespective  of  party 
affiliations,  hereby — 

Beaolved^  That  any  action  by  Gongress,  either  to  remove  or  diminish 
said  import  duty,  will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  others,  and  tn  this  behalf  we  request  our  Bepresentatiyes  in 
Gongress  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duty  on  soft 
coal,  coke,  and  pig-iron. 

Resolvedy  That  the  press  of  West  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  these 
renolutions,  and  that  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  instructed  to  for- 
ward copies  to  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  Gongress,  and  that  the 
chairman  of  this  meeting  shall,  in  any  manner  he  may  think  proper,  con- 
sult with  the  represenatives  of  labor  in  other  localities,  and  do  what 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  removal  of  these  duties,  which  is  a 
bold  attempt  at  the  Ufe  of  American  industries. 

J,  E.  Walton, 

Chairman, 
J.  W.  Butt, 

Secretary. 
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OOAL  VA£LBT,  W.  TA.»  FEBEUABY  6,  1888. 

At  a  meeting  ealled  by  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  and  dtusens, 
held  at  Coal  Valley,  W.  Va.,  Monday  evening,  February  6, 1888,  which 
was  held  at  Davies's  Bink  to  consider  the  attempt  being  naw  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hoaseof  Sep- 
sesentatives  to  pat  soft  coal  and  coke  on  the  free  list  and  to  reduce  the  im- 
port daty  on  pigiron,  manufactore  of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand 
for  coke — ^the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Dalies  elected 
chairman  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Bowe  made  secretary.  After  the  chairman 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  following  proceedings  took  place: 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers,  merchants,  and  operators  of  Fayette 
County,  W.  Ya.,  assembled  at  Coal  Valley,  Febrnary  6, 1888,  submit  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions, to  wit: 

Whereas,  in  order  to  maintain  the  internal-reyenue  system  of  the 
United  States,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  remove 
the  import  duty  on  soft  coal  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron ; 

And  whereas  the  import  daties  now  existing  on  these  products  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  miners  and  laborers  and  those  engaged  in  mining  and 
shipping  coal  and  coke  the  wages  which  their  labor  entitles  them  to,  and 
the  removal  of  these  duties  would  reduce  wages  to  a  very  low  condition; 

And  whereas  there  are  no  industries  or  manufactories  of  any  magni- 
tude in  West  Virginia,  except  those  built  upon  the  development  of  its 
rich  mineral  deposits,  and  chiefly  its  coal  and  coke ; 

And  whtreas  the  removal  of  said  duties  will  be  fatal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  West  Virginia,  and  destructive  to 
all  industries  d^endent  thereon ; 

And  whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  and  pros- 
pective wealth  of  this  State; 

We,  the  miners,  laborers,  and  citizens,  irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tion* hereby — 

Bsfolved,  That,  fully  understanding  the  object  and  efifect  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  duties  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  pig-iron  and  iron  ore,  we  solemnly  protest  against  this  bold  attack 
upon  American  labor  in  the  interest  of  foreign  countries,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  oftensive  system  of  internal  revenue. 

Besolved,  That  any  action  by  Congress  either  to  remove  or  diminish 
said  import  duty  will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  others ;  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Bepresentatives  in 
the  Corgress  of  the  United  Sitates  to  opi>ose  the  pending  proposition  to 
remove  the  duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  pigiron,  and  iron  ore. 

BeaoVcedj  That  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  instructed  to  forward  at 
once  to  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting,  and  that 
they  be  urged  to  defeat  any  effort  to  remove  these  duties,  and  that 
the  press  of  West  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  the  action  of  this  meet- 
ing' and  that  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  shall,  in  any  manner  he  may 
think  proper,  consult  with  the  representatives  of  labor  in  other  localities, 
and  do  what  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  this  bold  attempt  at  the  life 
of  American  industries ;  and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Snyder,  our  member  of  Congress  at  Washington,  at  once. 

T.  P.  Davies, 

Chairman, 

C.  L.  Bowe, 

Seoretaryt 
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FATETTE  COmTTT,  W.  VA.,  FEBBVABT  4,  1888. 

We,  th^  miners,  laborers,  and  &rmers  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va., 
in  mass  meeting  assembled  at  Anstead,  February  ^  1888,  hereby 
eater  oar  solemn  protest  against  potting  soft  coal  and  coke  on  the 
free  list  as  is  now  threatened  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  msyority  of  that  committee, 
and  we  request  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
action  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  declaring  that  the  action  of 
that  committee  and  of  Congress  on  this  subject  is  being  carefully  scru- 
tiuized  and  consfdered  by  the  farmers  as  well  as  by  the  miners  and  la* 
borers,  who  are  dependent  on  this  industry  in  this  county. 

Therefore  we  submit  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  to  wit: 

'Whereas  there  are  no  industries  or  manufactories  of  any  magnitude 
in  West  Virginia  except  those  built  upon  tJie  development  of  its  rich 
mineral  deposits,  and  chiefly  of  its  coal  and  coke; 

And  whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  coal, 
coke,  etc,  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  mining  and  shipping  these  products,  and  to  afford  reasonable 
wages  to  the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  this  industry; 

And  whereas  it  is  publicly  announced  that  a  bill  is  now  being  pre- 
pared with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duties  on  soft  coal  and 
coke; 

And  whereas  it  is  proposed  also  to  reduce  the  imi>ort  duty  on  pig- 
iron,  manufacture  of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  for  coke ; 

And  whereas  the  removal  or  reduction  of  said  duties  will  be  fatal 
to  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  West  Virginia,  and 
destructive  to  all  industries  dependent  thereon; 

And  whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  and  pros- 
pective wealtji  of  this  State; 

We,  the  farmers,  miners,  laborers^  merohants,  and  operators  of  Fay- 
ette County,  West  Virginia,  irrespective  of  party  affiliation,  hereby — 

Mesolvedj  That  any  action  by  Congress,  either  to  remove  or  diminish 
said  import  duties,  will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  devel- 
opment of  others,  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Beprosentati  ves  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to 
remove  the  duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  and  pigiron ; 

Resolved^  That  wo,  the  farmers  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  earnestly 
urge  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  this  our  protest  against  any  such 
attempt,  to  show  them  the  disastrous  results  of  the  removal  or  reduc- 
tion of  such  duties  to  the  industries,  and  all  other  interests  of  this 
State. 

And  he  it  further  resolvedy  That  the  press  of  West  Virginia  be  ro- 
qaested  to  copy  these  resolutions,  and  that  the  secrotary  of  this  meet- 
ing be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in 
Congress;  and  that  we  call  the  attention  of  miners  and  iron-workers 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all  others  that  are  dependent 
on  these  industries,  and  we  urge  them  to  enter  their  solemn  protest 
against  this  bold  attempt  at  the  life  ot  American  industries. 

J.  W.  Cole, 

Chairman. 
LispN  R.  Catbndish, 

Secretary. 
40  TA9 
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.  7ATETTE  COVHTY,  W.  TA.,  FEBBUABT  1,  1888. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  miners  and  mine  employ^  being  held  at 
Fayette  Station,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  on  February  1, 18^  to  pro- 
test against  the  threatened  removal  of  the  import  duties  on  coal,  ooke, 
and  ores,  and  redaction  of  duties  on  pig-iron,  J.  A.  Boone  was  ap|K>inted 
chairman,  and  David  Kevins  secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  being  offered,  were  discussed,  after  which 
they  were  unanimously  adopted : 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  Fayette  Station,  Fayette 
County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  putting  soft 
coal  on  the  free  list,  as  is  now  threatened  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  the  majority  of  that 
committee,  and  we  request  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  forward  a 
copy  of  this  action  to  the  members  of  that  committee,  as  well  as  to  onr 
Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  declaring  that  the  action  of  that  commit- 
tee and  of  Congress  on  that  subject  is  being  carefully  scrutinized  and 
considered  by  those  threatened  with  the  injury:  Therefore  we  submit 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  ooal,  coke, 
ete.,  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  employed  Id 
mining  and  shipping  these  products  and  to  afford  reasonable  wages  to 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  the  industry ;  and 

Whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  and  pros- 
pective wealth  of  this  Stote;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron,  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  of  coke : 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  irrespective 
of  party  affiliations,  hereby  resolve  that  any  action  by  Congress,  either 
to  ]  emove  or  to  diminish  said  import  duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  etc.,  will 
embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  development  of.  others ;  and 
in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duty  on 
soft  coal  and  coke  and  pig-iron,  and  that  the  press  of  West  Vii^nia  he 
requested  to  copy  these  resolutions;  that  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  he 
instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress, 
and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hon.  C.  P.  Snyder,  our  Bep- 
resefitative  at  Washington,  at  once. 

J.  A.  BOONB, 

Chairman. 

David  NBVnre, 

Secretary, 


PAYETTE  COUHTT,  W.  VA.,  JAlTirAET  31,  188& 

At  a  mass-meeting  of  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines 
of  the  Nuttallburgh  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fayette  Coun^  W.  Ya., 
held  at  Nuttallburgh  on  January  31,  1888,  of  which  J.  H.  Hater  wa« 
chairman  and  E.  D.  Lewis  was  secretary,  to  protest  against  the  threat- 
ened removal  of  the  import  duties  on  coal,  coke,  and  ores,  and  reduction 
of  duties  on  pig-iron,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered,  and  very 
fully  and  freely  discussed,  after  which  they  were  unanimously  adopted: 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  the  Ifattall- 
burgh  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter 
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our  solemn  protest  against  putting  soft  coal  on  the  free  list,  as  is  now  ' 
threatened  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives  and  the  majority  of  that  committee,  and  we  request 
the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  action  to  the 
members  of  that  committee,  as  well  as  to  oqr  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, declaring  that  the  action  of  that  committee  and  of  Congress  on 
that  subject  is  being  carefully  scrutinized  and  considered  by  those 
threatened  with  the  injury:  Therefore  we  submit  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions: 

^Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  coal,  coke, 
etc.,  is  barely  sufficient  to  aftbrd  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  employed  in 
nuning  and  shipping  these  products  and  to  afford  reasonable  wages  to 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  the  industry;  and 

\Yherea8  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  prospec- 
tive wealth  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  mak^s  up  the  chief  demand  of  coke; 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  irrespective 
of  party  affiliations,  hereby  resolve  that  any  action  by  Congress,  either 
to  remove  or  to  diminish  said  import  duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  etc.,  will 
embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  development  of  others ;  and 
in  this  belief  we  request  our  Bepresentatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duty  on 
soft  coal  and  coke  and  pig-iron,  and  that  the  press  of  West  Virginia  be 
requested  to  copy  these  resolutions ;  that  the  secretary  of  this  meeting 
be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hon.  C.  P.  Snyder,  our 
Bepresentative  at  Washington,  at  once. 

J.  H.  Hateb, 

Chairman, 
E.  D.  Lewis, 

Seeretary, 


FATEITE  COUVTT,  W.  TA.,  JAHTTABY  30,  1888. 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  miners  and  employes  of  Gaymont,  Sunnyside, 
and  Iflmo,  Payette  County,  W.  Va.,  was  held  at  Gaymont  on  the  30th 
day  of  January,  1888,  at  which  B.  F.  Workman  was  called  to  the  chair 
and  George  A.  Burch  waa  requested  to  act  as  secretary,  to  protest 
againi^  the  threatened  removal  of  the  import  duty  on  coal,  coke,  and 
ores,  and  reduction  of  duties  on  pig-iron. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered,  and  very  fully  and  freely  dis- 
cussed, afterwhich  they  were  unanimously  adopted: 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  Gaymont, 
Sunnyside,  and  Elmo,  Payette  County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter  our  solemn 
protest  against  putting  soft  coal  on  the  free  list,  as  is  now  threatened  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and 
the  majority  of  that  committee,  and  we  request  the  secretary  of  this 
meeting  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  action  to  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  declaring  that 
the  action  of  that  committee  and  of  Congress  on  that  subject  is  being 
carefully  scrutinized  and  considered  by  those  threatened  with  the  in- 
jury :  Therefore  we  submit  the  following  preaoible  and  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  coal,  coke, 
etc,  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  employed  in 
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'miniDg  and  shipping  these  products,  and  to  afford  reasonable  wages  tx> 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  the  industry ;  and 

Whereas  these  articles  constitnte  the  bnlk  of  the  present  and  pros- 
pective wealth  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron,  the 
manufacture  of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  of  coke ; 

Wcy  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Faydtte  Oounty,  W.  Ya.,  irrespective 
of  party  affiliations,  hereby  resolve  that  any  action  by  Congress  either 
to  remove  or  to  diminish  said  import  duty  on  soft  oo^l,  coke,  etc.,  will 
embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  development  of  others ;  and  in 
this  behalf  we  request  our  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duty  on  the 
articles  enumerated  above,  and  that  the  press  of  West  Virginia  be  re- 
quested to  copy  these  resolutions  Ltbat  the  secretary  of  this  meetinfip  be 
instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress^ 
and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hon.  C.  P.  Snyder,  onr  Rep- 
resentative at  Washington,  at  once. 

B,  F.  WOBE3CAJ7, 

Gso.  A.  Bu&OH^ 


VOX  CBEEB;  W.  YK  JAXUMSlY  96.^898. 

Meeting  of  miners  and  laborers  working  at  the  mines  at  Fire  Creek 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  held  at  Fire  Creek,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va., 
January  2t>,  1888. 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  the  Fire  Greek 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter  oar 
solemn  protest  against  putting  soft  coal,  coke,  etc.,  on  the  free  list,  as  is 
now  threatened  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  and  the  majority  of  that  committee,  and  we  request  the 
secretary  of  this  meeting  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  aption  tg^  the  meoi- 
bers  of  that  committee,  as  well  as  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives, 
declaring  that  the  action  of  that  committee  and  of  Congress  on  that 
subject  is  being  carefully  scrutinized  and  considered  by  t&ose  threitiened 
with  injury:  Therefore  we  submit  the  following  preamble  and  resoin,- 
tious: 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  coal,  coke, 
etc.,  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  employed  in 
mining  and  shipping  these  products  and  to  afford  reasonable  wages  to 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  this  industry:  and 

Whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  tne  present  and  pros- 
pective wealth  of  this  State ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron,  mana* 
facture  of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  for  coke : 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  irrespective 
of  party  affiliations,  hereby 

Resolved^  That  auy  action  by  Congress,  either  to  remove  or  to  diminish 
said  import  duty  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  or  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig- 
iron,  will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  development  of 
others ;  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  XJuited  States  to  oppose  the  peuding  proposition  to  remove 
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the  dat^  on  the  articles  enamerated  above,  and  that  the  prees  of  West 
Virginia  be  re^aespted  to  copy  these  resolutions,  and  that  the  secretary 
of  this  meeting  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia 
delegation  in  Congress,  and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Snyder,  out  BepresentatiTe  at  Washington,  at  once. 

David  Stoddabb, 

vhairman. 

Or.  H.  Capbbton,  Je., 


7ATBTTS  CnUVTT,  W.  VA.,  JASVABlY  W,  1888. 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  miners  and  laborers  of  the  Beury  Goal  and 
Ooke  Gomjiany  and  the  Beechwood  Coal  and  Ooke  Company,  of  Stone 
OliiF^  Fayette  Ooonl^,  W.  Va.,  was  held  in  the  hall  on  the  25th  day  6f 
January,  1888,  at  wibich  P.  J.  Lawrence  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
E.  W*  Bridge  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary.  Mr.  Lawrence  stated 
the  olgect  of  the  meeting  to  be  a  protest  against  the  threatened  removal 
ef  the  import  duties  on  coal,  coke,  and  ores. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  very  fully  and  freely  dis* 
omsed,  after  which  they  were  unanimously  adopted : 

We,  the  mihers  asd  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  the  Beury 
Ooal  and  Ooke  Company  and  the  Beechwood  Goal  and  Ooke  Company, 
.  at  Stone  Cliff,  Payette  County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter  our  solemn  protest 
agaiBst  potting  soft  coal  on  the  f^ee  list,  as  is  now  threatened  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  and 
the  majority  of  that  committee,  and  we  request  the  secretary  of  this 
meeting  to  forwai*d  a  copy  of  this  action  to  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  declaring  that 
the  action  of  that  committee  and  of  Congress  on  that  subject  is  being 
oarefally  scmtinized  and  considered  by  those  threatened  with  the  in- 
juyy;  Therefore  we  submit  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  coal,  coke, 
and  ores  is  barely  sufficient  to  aftbrd  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed hi  mining  and  shipping  these  products  and  to  afford  reasonable 
wages  to  the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  the  industry;  and 

Whereas  these  artieles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  and  pros- 
pective wealth  of  this  State  : 

.  We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  irrespective 
of  party  affiliations,  hereby  resolve  that  any  action  by  Congress  either 
to  remove  or  diminish  said  import  duty  will  embarrass  existing  mines 
and  retaid  the  development  of  others,  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our 
Bepreeentatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the 
pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duty  on  the  articles  enumerated 
above,  and  that  the  press  of  West  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  these 
lesolntioiis;  that  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  instructed  to  Ixirnish 
copies  to  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  be  sent  to  Hon.  0.  P.  Snyder^  our  Bepresentative'  at 
Washington,  at  onoe. 
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PATETTE  COUHTT,  JAVUASY  24,  1888. 

t 

Meeting  of  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  William 
Beary,  Cooper  &  Co.,  at  Echo,  and  of  M.  T.  Davis  &  Co.,  at  Oentral, 
Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  January  24, 1888. 

At  a  ipeeting  of  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  working  at  the  mineH 
of  William  Beury,  Cooper  &  Co.,  and  of  M.  T.  Davis  &  Co.,  Cencral 
Mines,  January  24, 1888,  of  which  William  McDormitt  was  elected 
chairman  and  Frank  Boone  was  secretary,  to  protest  against  the 
threatened  rebioval  of  the  duty  on^soft  coal,  coke,  and  ores  and  redac- 
tion of  duties  on  pig  iron,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  and 
very  fully  and  freely  discussed,  after  which  they  were  nnanimOusly 
adopted : 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  William 
Beury,  Cooper  &  Co.,  at  Echo,  and  of  M.  T.  Davis  &  Co.,  at  the  Central 
Mines,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter  our  solemn  protest  against 
putting  soft  coal,  coke,  ores  on  the  free  list  and  the  reduction  of  the 
import  duties  on  pig-iron,  as  it  is  now  being  threatened  by  the  minority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
and  we  request  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
action  to  the  members  of  that  committee,  as  well  as  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives,  declaring  that  the  action  of  that  committee  and 
of  Congress  on  this  subject  is  being  carefully  scrutinized  and  consid- 
ered by  those  threatened  with  the  injury.  Therefore,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  coal,  coke, 
etc.,  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  employed  in 
mining  and  shipping  these  products,  and  to  afford  reasonable  wages  to 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  this  industry  ; 

And  whereas,  these  articles  constitute  the  buik  of  the  present  and 
prospective  wealth  of  this  SState; 

And  whereas,  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron,  the 
manufacture  of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  for  coke; 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette  County,  West  Virginia,  irre- 
spective of  party  affiliations,  hereby 

Resolved,  That  any  action  by  Congress,  either  to  remove  or  to  dimin- 
ish said  import  duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  or  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron, 
will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  development  of  others; 
and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Bepresentatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  pix>position  to  remove  the 
duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  etc.,  and  that  the  press  of  West  Virginia  be  re- 
quested to  copy  these  resolutions,  and  that  the  secretary  of  this-  meet- 
ing be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in 
Congress,  and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hon.  Charles  P. 
Snyder,  our  Bepresentative  at  Washington,  at  once. 

William  MoDobmitt, 

Chairman. 
FfiANK  Boone, 

SecrOary. 
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CAPEBTON,  W.  VA.,  JAHVABT  83,  1888. 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  New  River 
Ck>ke  Company  and  of  Wm.  Berry  Cooper  &  Co.,  at  Caperton,  W. 
Va.,  hereby  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  patting  soft  coal  on  the 
firee  list,  as  is  now  threatened  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  HoQse  of  Representatives  and  the  majority  of  that  committee, 
and  we  request  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
action  to  the  members  of  that  committee,  as  well  as  to  our  Senators  and 
S^presentatives,  declaring  that  the  action  of  that  committee  and  of 
Congress  on  this  subject  is  being  carefully  scrutinized  and  considered 
by  those  threatened  with  the  injury.  Therefore  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  coal,  coke, 
etc.,  is  barely  snfOicient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  employed  in 
mining  and  shipping  these  products,  and  to  afford  reasonable  wages  to 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  this  industry ; 

And  whereas  this  article  constitutes  the  bulk  of  present  and  pros- 
pective wealth  of  this  State,  we,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette 
County,  W.  Va.,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  hereby 

BesolvCn  That  any  action  by  Congress  either  to  remove  or  diminish 
said  import  duty  will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  devel- 
opment of  others ;  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to 
remove  the  duty  on  the  articles  enumerated  above;  and  that  the  press 
of  West  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  these  resolutions,  and  that  the 
secretary  of  this  meeting  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  in  Congress;  and  that  the  following  telegram  be 
sent  to  Hon.  Chas.  P.  Snyder,  our  Representative  at  Washington,  at 
pnce. 

Joseph  Fliokeb,  Presidmt. 
P.  M.  Hayes,  Secretary. 


PULASKI,  TA.,  HABCH  29, 1888. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  March  29, 1888,  the  foUowing  res- 
ohitions  were  adopted : 

Whereas  we  just  learn  that  ^Hhe  Mills  tariff  bill"  puts  on  the  free 
list  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and  metals  unwrought,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  fo^,  and  contains  a  provision  repeal- 
ing all  laws  inconsistent  with  it;  and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  put  iron  and  coal  on 
the  free  list  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  that  shape;  and 

Whereas  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  action  would  do  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  her  new  struggling  industries  incalculable  harm  if  not 
destroy  them:  Beit 

Besolved,  That  we  reiterate  our  resolutions  of  January  25, 1888,  and 
beg  Congress  to  allow  the  duties  on  iron  ore  and  the  manufactured 
pioducts,  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  to  remain  as  they  are ;  and  be  it 

Resolvedj  That  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  inform  our  Representa- 
tive and  Senators  at  Washington  of  our  earnest  wish  in  this  matter, 
and  urge  them  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  jeopardizing  in  this 
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way  of  these  new  interests  that  have  already  began  to  vitalize  not  only 
this  section  and  State  bat  the  whole  Soath ;  and  be  it  farther 

Beaolvedy  That  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  press  of  our  State  by 
pablishing  these  proceedings  and  giving  us  such  aid  as  lies  in  its  power. 

Jacob  Habuis, 

A.  A.  Ghsibtian, 

Beoreiary. 


'      fJJLASKI,  TA.,  JAHUABT  35,  1888. 

(From  The  News,  PidukL  Ya.] 

Parsaant  to  a  call  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  public  school  at  Pulaski 
City  Wednesday  evening,  25th  instant,  to  consider  the  mooted  changes 
in  the  tariff  on  coal,  ores,  and  their  products.  Gentlemen  repiesenting 
at  least  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  mineral  interests  were  present 
The  meeting  organized  at  8  o'clock,  with  Capt.  W.  F.  Nicholson  in  the 
chair  and  Messrs.  M.  J.  Alexander  and  A.  A.  Christian,  secretaries. 

Enoch  Phillips,  esq.,  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Said  be: 
*<  We  are  not  here  as  Democrats  or  Bepubhcans,  but  as  business  men ; 
men  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  southwest  Yirginia. 

*<  A  grand'  work  is  in  progress,  though  not  a  tenth  has  been  done  yet 
The  Fiftieth  Congress,  now  in  session,  proposes  changes  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  tariff,  touching  the  very  interests  from  which  Virginia's  future 
greatness  must  come.  I  refer  to  the  probable  eflfort  to  place  soft  coal 
and  ores  on  the  free  list  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel. 
Gentlemen,  do  our  opening  furnaces  appeal  to  you;  shall  it  be  growing 
prosperity  for  our  State  or  shall  our  people  lose  heart  and  capital,  lose 
confidence  by  changes  in  the  tariff*!  Let  us  beg  Congress  to  look  well 
before  it  jeopardizes  the  'Sew  South." 

Judge  Bolen,  of  Carroll,  was  called  upon,  and  in  lieu  of  a  set  speech 
gave  a  few  remarks  seconding  Mr.  Phillips's  plea  for  continuation  of 
duties. 

The  following  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed:  George  T. 
Mills,  John  S.  Kennedy,  L.  S.  Calfee,  J.  B.  Cadell,  Thomas  Jones,  James 
B.  Painter,  Isaac  Harris,  Ira  D.  Hall,  and  Bnoch  Phillips.  The  com- 
mittee reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted  without  opposition: 

Whereas  it  is  known  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  its  present  session  to  revise  the  duties  apoa  im- 
ports^ and 

Whereas  such  revision  may  vitally  affect  the  various  interests  of  our 
State,  and  especially  southwest  Virginia:  Be  it 

Besolvedj  That  the  present  duties  on  iron  and  other-  ores  of  the  State 
and  their  manufacturod  products,  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  should  be  re- 
tained. 

That  we  believe  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  State 
when  the  protection  sought  was  so  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  in- 
fant industries  in  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  coal  that  have  just  been  planted 
in  our  midst,  and  which  have  already  yielded  large  benefits  to  our  peo- 
ple and  promise  immensely  more  in  the  near  future  if  the  confidenoe  of 
our  own  people  and  those  investing  with  us  should  remain  undisturbed. 

That  we  endorse  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  Yirginia  heretofon 
taken  in  this  matter. 
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That  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  is  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  these 
resolations  to  onr  United  State  Senators,  Hon.  John  W.  Daniel  and  H. 
H.  Kiddleberger,  and  Senator-elect  John  S.  Barbour,  and  to  onr  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  to  the  Hoase  Oomoiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


BRAMWEIL,  W.  TA.,  JAHUABT  81,  1888. 

At  a  meeting  called  of  the  citizens,  operators,  and  miners  of  Oooper 
&  Co.,  Caswell  Creek  and  Coal  Company,  Stephenson,  'Mnllin  &  Co., 
William  Booth  &  Co.,  Goodwill  &  Co.,  employing  at  their  mines  in 
Mercer  Coanty,  W.  Ya.,  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  held  at  Bramwell, 
Mercer  County,  W.  Ya.,  on  Saturda;;?,  January  21,  1888,  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  J.  A.  Welch  as  president  of  the  meeting,  and  C.  H.  Duh- 
ring,  jr.,  as  secretary,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  an  efitbrt  is  being  made  to  induce  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  approve  and  report  a  bill  removing  the 
custom  duties  on  soft  coal  and  coke ;  and  \    » 

Whereas  the  removal  of  said  duties  on  soft  coal  and  coke  would 
disastrously  affect  the  wages  of  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  of  the 
United  States,  which  now  only  afibrd  them  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
labor;  and 

Whereas  the  effect,  if  not  the  purpose,  of  said  removal  would  be  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  obnoxious,  oppressive,  and  un-American 
system  of  internal  revenue : 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  citizens,  operators,  miners,  and  mine  laborers, 
representing  the  Flat  .Top  coal  and  coke  district,  at  present  producing 
3,(KM>  tons  of  coal  and  500  tons  of  coke  per  day,  with  large  promise  of 
increase  in  the  early  future,  earnestly  represent  that  such  action  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  our  Action,  and  respectfully  request  that 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Seuators  from  West 
Yirgittia  use  all  legitimate  means  to  defeat  any  measure  looking  to  the 
removal  or  diminution  of  the  present  duties  on  soft  coal  and  coke. 

Besolved^  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  meeting  take  such 
action  as  in  their  judgment  may  best  tend  towards  presenting  the  sense 
of  these  resolations  to  said  Representatives  and  Senators,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved  further^  That  our  said  Representatives  and  Senators  be  re- 
quested to  consider  these  resolutions  as  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
proposed  removal  of  said  duties,  and  that  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  op- 
erators, miners,  and  mine  laboers  of  this  section,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  State  of  West  Yirginia,  whose  most  important  industries  are  in- 
volved, and  that  they  co-operate  with  each  other  in  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  the  capital,  labor,  and  general  interests  represented  in  this 
meeting. 

J.  A.  Welch, 

President. 

0.  H.  DXTHBING,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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AT  POCAHOHTAS,  TA.  . 

A  meeting  of  the  miners,  mine  laborers,  and  other  employes  of  the 
Sonthwestern  Virginia  Improvement  Company,  which  employs  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  was  held  at  Pocahontas,  ya.,on  Friday  evening  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  in  regard  to  the  threatened  remLOval  of 
the  duty  on  soft  coal  and  coke. 

Mr.  James  J.  Baach  was  appointed  chairman,  and  H.  M.  Smytbe  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  a  movement  its  on  foot  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  pres- 
ent custom  duty  on  bituminous  coal  and  coke ; 

And  whereas  upon  the  successful  mining  and  shipping  of  the  one, 
and  production  of  the  other,  depend  the  living  of  thousands  of  people 
in  this  section,  the  security  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  invested  capital,  and  the  development  of  the  richest  coal  area  in  the 
world ; 

And  whereas  the  present  duty  on  soft  coal,  etc.,  is  only  sufficient  to 
guaranty  to  the  operators,  handlers,  and  shippers  a  narrow  margin  of 
profit,  after  allowing  fair  wages  to  the  miner  and  mine  laborer:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  citizens  of  East  TazeweU,  in  mass-meeting  assembled^ 
Thac  we  view  with  the  liveliest  alarm  the  proposition  to  remove  the 
duty  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  and  foresee  in  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure  the  swift  and  inevitable  destruction  of  the  coal  interests  in 
our  section,  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  all  measures  looking  to  the 
development  of  this  part  of  Virginia. 

Resolved^  That  our  Representatives  in  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Uipited  States  be  urgently  memorialized  to  use  all  legitimate  methods 
within  their  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  bill  which  will  thus 
disastrously  affect  our  interests,  and  to  that  end  to  arrange  that  the 
coal  operators  and  citizens  of  this  section  be  given  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means,  and  that  they  be  requested,  as  an  alter- 
native measure,  to  favor  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  un-American  sys- 
tem of  internal  taxation,  which  would  be  perpetuated  by  the  proposed 
tariff  reduction. 

Resolved^  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  secre- 
tary of  this  meeting  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  this  State 
in  Congress ;  that  they  be  published  in  the  Pocahontas  Head-Light^  and 
that  the  press  of  .Virginia  be  requests  to  copy  the  same. 

J.  Baach, 

V    Chairman. 
H.  M.  Smythe, 
Secretary. 


TAZEWELL  COmSTTT,  TA.,  JAHUABT  26, 1888. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Tazewell  County,  Va.,  held  at  tbe 
court-house  of  said  county  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1888,  county 
court  day.  Judge  S.  M.  B.  CouUing  was  appointed  chairman  and  A.  J. 
Tynes  made  secretary.  The  following  resolutions  .were  offered  by  Msj. 
R.  R.  Henry : 

Whereas  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Tazewell  County  held  March 
27, 1886,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously  adopted: 
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Wliereas  the  present  rate  of  impiprt  duty  on  foreign  ores,  soft  ooal, 
cok:e.,  etc.,  is  barely  sufficient  to  aftord  a  fair  pi-oflt  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  miuiiigf  manufacturing,  and  shipping  these  products  and  to 
afiford  reasonable  wages  to  the  labor  employed  to  this  end ; 

JLnd  whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  and 
prospective  wealth  of  the  State : 

'We,  the  people  of  Tazewell  County,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations, 
hereby  resolve  that  any  action  by  Congress  either  to  remove  or  diminish 
said  import  duty  will  seriously  embarrass  existing  mines  and  manu- 
factories and  retard  the  development  of  others,  and  in  this  behalf  we 
request  our  Bepresentatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duty  on  the  articles 
enumerated  above. 

That  the  press  of  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  these  resolutions,  and 
that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation in  Congress.    Now,  therefore,  be  it  ' 

Itesolved  by  this  meeting,  That  time  and  observation  has  strengthened 
oar  convictions  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have  seen  wonderful  progress  made  in  the 
development  of  the  material  resources  of  southwest  Virginia,  and  con- 
sequent increase  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity.  "Sew  railroads  have 
been  built,  mines  have  been  opened,  hundreds  of  coke  ovens  built, 
^reat  manufacturing  establishments  built  up,  and  others  contemplated; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  again  heartily  indorse  and  approve  the  foregoing 
resolution,  and  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  proposition  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  put  soft  coal,  coke,  and  iron 
ores  on  the  free  list ;  that  to  do  so  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting, 
result  in  ruinous  foreign  competition,  close  our  mines  and  manufactories, 
and  stop  to  a  very  great  extent  the  development  of  our  mineral  wealth, 
the  building  of  railroads  in  Virginia,  and  paralyze  the  young  and  grow- 
ing enterprise  and  prosperity  of  our  section. 

Resolved,  That  the  press  of  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  these  reso- 
lutions, and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the 
Virginia  delegation  in  Congress. 
A  copy  teste. 

A.  J.  Tnras, 

Secretary. 


WTTHE  COUVTT,  VA.,  JAHTTABT  81,  1888. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Wythe  County,  Va.,  held  pur- 
suant to  notice  in  the  court  house  in  Wythevilleon  the  21st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1888,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas  there  are  no  industries  or  manufactories  of  any  magnitude 
in  southwest  Virginia,  except  those  built  upon  the  development  of  its 
rioh  mineral  deposits,  and  chiefly  of  its  soft  coal  and  iron  ores ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  publicly  announced  that  a  bill  is  now  being  prepared, 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  tie  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duties  on  soft  coal  and  coke  and 
on  iron  and  oUier  ores  and  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  their  manufSeiot- 
nred  products;  and 

Whereas  the  removal  or  reduction  of  such  duties  will  be  fatal  to  the 
development  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  Virginia  and  destructive 
to  all  industries  dependent  thereon ;  and 
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Whereas  the  effect,  if  not  the  object,  of  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
SQch  daties  will  be  .to  maintain  the  internal-revenue  system : 

Besolvedj  That  we  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  intemal-reve- 
nae  system,  a  relic  of  the  war  and  no  longer  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government,  because  it  is  oppressive,  fosters  monopoliea, 
and  is  obnoxioas  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

We  solemnly  protest  against  the  attempt  now  threatened  to  remove 
the  daties  on  soft  coal  and  coke  and  on  iron  and  other  ores,  and  to  re- 
dace  the  daties  on  their  manufactared  products.  We  earnestly  urge 
the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  of  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  present  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  this 
our  protest  against  any  such  attempt ;  to  show  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  removal  or  redaction  of  such  duties  to  the  industries  and  all  other 
interests  of  Virginia,  and  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  us  before  the  committee 
before  any  such  bill  so  prepared  or  reported,  with  the  approval  df  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  is  presented. 

Resolved^  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions,  properly  attested,  to  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  of 
Virginia  in  Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  of  Kepresentatives 
Of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. 

Resolvedj  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  appoint  a  committee  of 
such  number  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  promote  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jects of  these  resolutions,  and  to  appear  before  the  Committee  of  Wajys 
and  Means  in  their  support,  and  that  such  committee  have  the  power  to 
cooperate  with  similar  committees  from  other  parts  of  the  State  having 
the  same  objects  in  view. 

Besolvedj  Thd>t  the  papers  of  tbe  town  and  State  be  requested  to  pub* 
lish  these  resolations,  and  others  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  us. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on  the  committee: 
Hon.  W.  H.  Boiling,  Capt.  J.  H.  Wissler,  General  James  A.  Walker, 
Capt.  John  C.  Baper,  Messrs.  J.  H.  McGavock,  John  W.  Bobinson, 
James  Crockett,  Samuel  B.  Crockett,  and  Austin  Farrell.  M%jor  Gra- 
ham was  made  chairman  of  the  committee. 

D.  P.  G&AHAJ£, 

ChairtMm. 
Jno.  T.  Hahlett, 

Secretary. 


VIRGINIA. 

vntonriA  sentiment  on  question  of  aboushino  nraouiAir 

REVENUE  TAX  AND  BEMOVAL  OF  DUTIES  ON  lEON  0BE8,  SOFT 
GOAL,  GOKE,  ETC. 

ACTION    OF    THE    HOUSB    OF    DELEGATES    OF    VntCHNIA^    DIMSmBB 

8^1887. 

Resolved  hy  the  house  of  delegates  {the  senate  coneurring),  That  the  Senaton  ftotn 
Virginia  be  instructed  and  oar  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  repeal  at  an  early  day  of  the  entin 
internal-revenue  system  of  taxation,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  secure  if  possible  the  NfMil 
of  so  much  of  said  system  as  imposes  a  tax  upon  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms  and  upon 
spirits  distilled  from  fruits. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virgioia,  on  TharsdAy,  Be- 
oqmber  8, 1887,  by  a  vote  of  90  to  1. 
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iLCTIOJi  OV    AKP  DEBATE  XN  THE  SENATE  OF    VIRaiNXA,  P£;OBMBBB 

16,  1887. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch  of  Decemher  17,  1887,  has  a  detailed  ac- 
ooiiDt  of  the  debate  in  the  State  senate  on  Thursday  npon  the  tax  and 
revenue  question.  The  house  joint  resolution  instructing  the  Yirginia 
Senators  and  requesting  her  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their 
\yest  e£forts  to  secure  the  repeal  at  an  early  day  of  the  entire  internal- 
re^renue  system  of  taxation,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  secure,  if  possiblei 
tbe  repeal  of  so  much  of  said  system  as  imposes  a  tax  npon  tobacco  in 
an^  of  its  forms,  and. upon  spirits  distilled  from  fruits*  which  was  the 
special  otder  of  the  day,  wa«  taken  up. 

Mr.  Rhea  offered  the  loUowing  as  a  substitute : 

JResolved  (the  houae  of  delegates  concurring),  That  our  Senatois  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed and  our  Representatives  be  requested: 

(1)  To  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue 
syatenij  a  relio  of  the  war^  and  no  longer  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, and  because  it  is  oppressive,  fosters  monopolies,  and  is  obnoxious  to  the 
interests  of  our  people. 

(2)  To  favor  raising  the  revenue  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  bv  a  tariff  upon  imports  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government  euonomi- 
cally  aclministered^  and  so  aii justed  in  its  application  as  to  prevent  unequal  burdens, 
eaconrage  productive  interests  at  home,  the  development  of  our  material  resources^ 
and  afford  Just  compensation  to  labor,  but  not  to  foster  monopolies. 

Mr.  Rhea  said  that  the  subject  of  internal  revenue  and  tariff  were  so 
closely  allied  and  both  of  such  great  importance  to  the  people  oi  Vir- 
ginia  that  he  thought  it  best  to  embody  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  the  State  on  the  two  subjects  in  this  one  simple  resolution. 

Mr.  McDonald  offered  the  following  as  either  a  substitute  for,  or 
amendment  to,  Mr.  Ehea's  substitute: 

(1)  Be  it  resolved,  That  our  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  requested  to  state  to  their  respective  bodies  that  this  is  the  third  time  we 
have  called  upon  them  to  perform  this  important  duty,  and  that  we  are  in  earnest 
this  time. 

(2)  That  said  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
wait  npon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  his  late  message 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  a  disappointment  to  the  people  of  Virginia 
and  not  in  accord  vx  ith  the  promises  and  pledges  of  either  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican party  of  Virginia. 

The  point  was  made  that  Mr.  McDonald's  proposition,  or  the  second 
claase  of  it«  was  out  of  order,  in  that  it  instructed  the  Senators  to  go 
l)eyond  their  legitimate  bounds  and  dealt  with  matters  pertaining  to 
the  President,  with  whom  this  legislature  has  nothing  to  do. 

Without  having  the  point  ruled  on,  Mr.  McDonald  proceeded  to  ad- 
vocate the  adoption  of  the  measure  proposed  by  himself.  He  claimed 
that  the  late  war  was  brought  on  by  the*Democratic  convention  held  in 
I860;  that  of  the  Federal  soldiers  the  Democrats  had  over  200,000 
majority.  The  same  men  who  incited  the  Southerners  to  war  met  them 
with  bayonets  and  brought  about  their  defeat.  The  speaker  pitched 
into  President  Clevelaud's  administration,  and  asked-  if  there  was  a 
Democrat  on  the  iioor  who  would  indorse  Prt^sideuc  Cleveland  and' his 
late  message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Williams  arose  to  reply  to  Mr.  McDonald.  The  speaker  handled 
the  Kepublican  party  and  its  adminir.tratiou  with  gloves  oQ\  and  in  a 
speech  of  great  power  supported  the  Khea  proposition.  He  said,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  that  he  had  given  the  only  honest  admini^- 
tiration  that  has  been  had  since  the  war. 
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/Mr.  Hodges  offered  a  joint  resolution  containing  the  following 
guage: 

Tbftt  we  are  opposed  to  the  reoommendations  in  President  Cleveland's  message  in 
regard  to  the*  tariff  and  the  internal-revenne  tax ;  and  respeotfally  urge  Congresa  to 
taKe  some  speedy  action  lookinj^  to  the  repeal  of  the  intemal-revenne  tax,  and  if  •ny 
legislation  be  enacted  npon  the  tariff  question  it  be  only  snch  as  will  thoroughly  iico- 
teot  American  indostries  and  the  working  people. 

Mr.  Hodges,  in  support  of  his  resolution,  said  that  he  offered  it  as  a 
compromise  measure,  and  hoped  that  its  simplicity  would  commend  it 
to  the  senators  on  the  floor.  He  further  discussed  the  political  aspect 
of  the  subject,  claiming  that  the  Eepublican  party  had  been  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  internal-revenue  tax.  He  claimed  that  the  jriatforma  of 
the  Boanoke  convention  and  the  national  Bepublican  convention  were  in 
substance  the  saifie  on  these  subjects. 

When  both  political  parties  had  been  given  full  hearing  and  the  mat- 
ter had  been  thoroughly  ventilated,  voting  began.  Mr.  Hodges's  propo- 
sition was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  the  Bhea  substitute  adopted 
by  the  following  vote :  Ayes,  26 ;  nays,  6.  This  was  the  most  spirited 
discussion  of  the  present  session,  and  during  the  time  the  lobby  and 
gallery  were  both  filled  with  interested  spectators.  (Evening  Tele- 
graph, December  18, 1887.) 

Besolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  March 
1,  1886: 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  house  that  the  proposition  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  place  foreign  ores  on  the  free  list  is  unwi8e,'and  if 
adopted,  will  greatly  injure  the  iron  interests  of  this  State,  and  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  this  State. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  senate  of  Virginia,  March  1, 1886 : 

Mesolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  senate  of  Virginia  that  the  proposition  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  place  foreign  iron  ore  on  the  free  list 
18  unwise,  and,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  injure  the  iron  interests  of  this  state,  and 
retard  the  development  of  the  same. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Wythe  County,  held  at  the  court-house 
on  March  20, 1886,  in  which  many  of  the  largest  iron  interests  of  the 
country  were  represented,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed,  which  we  have  been  requested  to  print  in  the  News,  and  com- 
ment on : 

Whereas  it  has  been  announced  in  the  V^ashington  papers  of  the  18th  instant  that 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
have  recommended  that  iron  ores,  sulphur  and  copper  ores,  and  all  other  ores  not 
specifically  enumerated,  soft  coal  and  coke,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty ; 

An(i  whereas  we  believe  that  such  legislation,  if  perfected,  will  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Virginia,  we  hereby  earnestly  pray  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  duty  on  all  ores 
and  their  products;  rather  to  increase  them  than  to  diminish  them. 

Tbat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  the  papers  in  the  State  be  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

D.  P.  Graham, 

B.  W.  Tbrrt, 
M.  M.  Caldwell, 

SecretarieB, 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Tazewell  Goanty,  held  March  27^  1886, 
J.  M.  Estill  was  appointed  chairman  and  H.  M.  Smythe  made  sec- 


The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Gol.  A.  J.  Hay  and  nnani- 
mously  adopted : 

Wbereas  the  present  rate  of  import  daty  on  foreign  ores,  soft  coal,  coke,  etc.,  is 
^barely  safficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  employed  in  mining,  maunfact- 
nring,  and  shipping  these  products,  and  to  afford  reasonable  wages  to  the  labor  em- 
ployed to  this  end ; 

And  whereas  thes^- articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  and  prospective 
^wealth  of  the  State : 

We,  the  people  of  Tazewell  County,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  hereby  re- 
■olve  that  any  action  by  Congress  either  to  remove  or  diminish  said  import  duty  will 
aerioasly  embarrass  existing  mines  and  manufactories,  auil  retard  the  development  of 
others ;  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duty  on  the  articles 
enamerated  above. . 

That  the  press  of  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  these  resolutions,  and  that  the  seo- 
letary  be  •instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress. 


In  accordance  with  the  call  published  in  the  Times-Begister,  of  Salem, 
Boaooke  County,  Va.,  of  April  16, 1886,  a  mass-meeting  was  held  in  the 
court-hoase  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1886,  at  which  Col.  R.  H.  Logan 
wafif  called  to  the  chair,  and  Charles  H.  Denit  was  reqnested  to  act  as 
secretary. 

Upon  taking  the  chair  Colonel  Logan  sta,ted  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  to  protest  against  the  use  of  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes,  and 
to  request  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  advocate  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  on  iron  ores. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Strouse  tben  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice : 

Whereas  the  j^reat  wealth  of  the  State  of  Virginia  consists  in  her  iron  ores,  her 
abundant  deposits  of  the  best  coking  coal  and  ot  limestone,  and  her  splendid  climate 
and  location  give  her  superior  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel ; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  low  tariff  on  iron  ores  enables  importers  of  ores  to  furnish 
ores  to  furnaces  at  less  than  we  can  furnish  and  transport  them,  atfording  no  protec- 
tion whatever  on  this  our  great  source  of  wealth  as  against  the  pauper  labor  of  £u- 
Tope  and  transportation  as  ship  ballast:  Be  it 

Uesolvedf  1.  That  we  earnestly  urge  our  represeniaHves  of  Virginia  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  the 
tariff  on  iron  ores  placed  at  not  less  than  $2.50  per  ton. 

Resolved,  ^.  That  these  resolutions  be  pubtished  in  the  papers  of  Salem  and  Roanoke 
City,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  each  of  our  said  rep- 
resentatives. 

Whereas  the  State  of  Virginia  has  for  twenty-one  years  been  kept  prostrate  by 
the  internal  revenue  tax,  which  during  all  this  time  has  drained  the  State  of  over 
$4,000,000  of  her  currency  per  annum,  of  which  only  a  trivial  amount  has  been  ve- 
tnmed  to  the  State  in  any  form,  and  on  account  of  which  drain  the  State  has  been 
paralyzed  and  her  every  interest  kept  prostrate ;  and 

Whereas  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  a  war  tax  and  is  no  loujger  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  an  economical  government  properly  administered  :  Therefore,  be  it 

Kesolved,  1.  That  we,  the  people  of  Roanoke  County,  in  mass-meeting  assembled, 
regardless  of  political  parties,  do  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  internal-reve- 
nue law,  and  respectfully  request  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  of 
.the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Virginia  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
that  end. 

Besolvedf  *Z,  That  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  each  of  our  said  representatives,  and  to  publish  them  in  the  papers  of 
Salem  and  Roanoke  City. 
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imSOLTTTIOKS  PAB8SD  BY  THE  OHAMBEB  OF  OOlOtBBOE  OF  LYIIOH- 
BUBaH,  YA.,  MABOH  24,  1886,  AND  BY  A  MBETINa  OF  THE  OWNERS 
OF  OBB  DEPOSITS  AJNB  MANUFACTUBEBS  OF  IBON  OF  YIBOINU, 
MABCH  30,  1886. 

A  meeting  of  the  Ohamber  of  Commerce  of  Lynchbargh,  Va.,  wafi  held 
on  Wednesday,  March  24, 1886,  to  consider  the  effect  upon  Virginia  of 
the  removal  of  duties  on  iron  and  other  ores,  as  advocated  by  the  Mor- 
rison bill.  Mr.  J.  F.  Slaughter  made  a  clear  and  masterly  presentatioii 
of  the  case,  and  as  a  result  the  following  resolutions  Vere  uuauimoaslj 
adopted  as  the  sense  <lf  the  meeting: 

Whereas  it  has  been  pnblioly  aDnounced  as  a  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Hoase  of  Eepreeentatives  of  the  United  States  have  recoiamended  that 
iron,  snlphar,  copper,  and  all  other  ores  not  specifically  named,  soft  ooal  and  eoke, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  f^ree  of  doty ;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  such  removal  of  tariff,  if  accomplished,  wonld  not  only  be 
fatally  ii^Jarions  to  the  mining  interests  now  in  operation,  but  would  effectually  pre- 
vent any  further  development  of  the  immense  mineral  resources  of  Virginia:  There- 
fore, be  it 

JSisolvddf  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lynchbargh,  Va.,  is  in  favor  not  only 
of  retaining  the  present  duty  on  Ores  and  their  products,  but  also  of  increasing  them 
should  any  change  be  made ;  and  it  is  furtlfer 

BesolveOj  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutioss, 
properly  attested,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Congressman  from  Virginia. 

It  was  deemed  advisable,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  above  resolutions, 
to  convene  a  meeting  of  those  directly  interested  in  ore  deposits,  min- 
ing  operations,  and  the  manafttcture  of  iron  in  Virginia,  and  upon  mo- 
tion tihe  following  additional  resolations  were  passed,  and  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Patterson,  J.  F\  Slaughter,  and  William  H.  Wren  were  appointed  a 
committee  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  put  them  into  etiect : 

Whereas  the  question  of  removal  of  duties  on  ores  and  the  products  therefrom,  as 
advocated  by  the  Morrison  bill,  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  State  of  Virginia  that 
it  behooves  all  parties  interested  in  increasing,  or  at  least  maintaining,  the  existing 
daties  to  use  every  effort  with  their  Kepresentatives  to  advocate  their  cause  shoald 
the  bill  come  up  in  Congress  for  action :  Be  it 

Besolvedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  from  the.  chamber  of  commerce 
to  advocate  and  promote,  under  the  auspices  of  this  body,  a  meeting  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  mining  of  ores  and  products  therefrom,  and  that  a  report  be  prepared  of 
the  result  of  this  meeting,  and  to  be  attached  to  the  resolutions  just  adopted  by  this 
ohamber,  to  add  its  weight  towards  the  expression  we  have  given. 

In  accordance  with  their  authority,  the  committee  called  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  so  interested,  which  was  held  in  l4ynchburgh  on 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1886. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Mr.  Oeorge  M.  Jones,  of  Lynoh- 
burgh,  to  the  chair,  and  electing  Mr.  John  W.  Sherman,  of  the  Lynch- 
burgh  Virginian,  as  secretary. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  of  the  Lynchburgh  Iron  Company,  then  presented 
and  read  an  address. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  Patterson's  address  was  unanimously  adopted  as 
fully  expressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  in  accordance  therewith 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  in  support  of  it : 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  future  prosperity  of  Virginia  by  protecting 
from  foreign  competition  the  vast  mineral  wealtn  within  her  boundaries:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  1.  That  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  tariff  on  ores  is  necessary  toen- 
oouraee  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Virginia. 

2.  That  ocean  eights  on  foreign  ores  afford  no  protect] op  to  theAmeiioan  ore  pro- 
ducer. 
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3.  That  sufBcient  Beasemer  ore  exists  in  this  State  to  meet  the  needs  of  Bessemer 
Iron  and  steel  indnstries  tbroughont  the  coantry. 

4.  That  the  consnmers  of  Bessemer  ores  deem  a  minimum  specific  duty  of  8S  cent 
per  ton,  bnt  simple  jastice  to  the  American  ore  prodnoer. 

5.  That  the  duty  should  be  a  specific  one  of  not  less  than  $1.50  per  ton. 

Which  were  indorsed  by  the  following  gentlemen,  all  from  Virginia^ 
or  interested  in  mining  or  manufactaring  operations  in  the  State: 

H.  W.  Goodwin,  Alleghany  Cloanty,  manager  Low  Moor  Fur- 
nace; J.  E.  Johnson,  Alleghany  Coanty,  manager  Longdale 
Farnace;  D.  S.  Forney,  Allisonia;  F.  J.  Chapman,  Salera; 
J.  H.  McGavock,  Wythe  County ;  Samuel  G.  Merrick,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  president  Columbia-Liberty  Iron  Company; 
M.  B.  Tate,  Wythe  County;   John  W.  £obinson,  Wythe 
County;  D.  P.  Graham,  Wythe  County,  Reed  Island,  Foster 
Falls,  etc.,  furnaces;  George  L.  Lobdell,  Wilmington,  Del., 
president  Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Company,  and  owner  of  three 
charcoal  furnaces  in  southwest  Virginia ;  E.  Schaefer,  Camp- 
bell County,  president  Virginia  Nail  and  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany; John  W.  Hoffman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  receiver  G«m 
Furnace ;  D.  S.  Cook,  Glen  Wilton,  president  Princess  Fur- 
nace; William  Milnes,  Page  County,  president  Gem  Fur- 
nace ;  E.  E.  Blankenship,  Richmond,  president  Old  Domin- 
ion Iron  and  Nail  Works  Company ;  J.  H.  Bramwell,  Roan- 
oke, vice-president  Rorer  Iron  Company ;  John  B.  Barrett, 
Wythe  County,  president  Southwest  Virginia  Iron  Works ; 
John  C.  Raper,  Anstinville;  F.  D.  Tanner,  Campbell  County, 
Lynchburg  Barytes  Mill;   G.  H.  Bliss,  Campbell  County, 
Lynchburg  Barytes  Mill ;  E.  S.  Hutter,  Campbell  County, 
manager  Houston  Mines;    John  S.  Langhorn,  Campbell 
County;  J.F.  Slaughter,  Campbell  County,  president  Norma 
Furnace;  W.  H.  Patterson,  Campbell  County,  treasurer  The 
Lynchburg  Iron  Company ;  Charles  A.  Harte,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  president  Beverly  Ore  Company;  Robert  L.  Parrish, 
Covington,  Iron  Mountain  Mining  Company ;  W.  A.  Rine- 
hart.  Gala  Water,  Big  Hill  Mines ;  George  W.  Palmer,  Salt- 
ville;   George  P.  Taylor,  Roanoke;    L.  S.  Calfee,  Pulaski 
City;  W.  B.  Tinsley,  Campbell  County;  A.  Lewis,  Roanoke; 
D.  F.  Houston, Roanoke,  manager  Crozer  Furnace  and  Mines; 
Wingtield  Qriffin,  Salem;    Mort.     M.  Rogers,    Roanoke; 
George  M.  Jones,  Campbell  County ;  IP.  B.  Deane,  Campbell 
County;  George  B.  Dunn,  Wythe  County;  J.  M.  Williams, 
Rocky  Mount ;  Daniel  Elmer,  Lynchburg,  Lynchburg  Iron 
Company;    C.  A.  Colhoun,  Montgomery  county;    T.  W. 
Spindle,  Montgomery  County,    John  T.  Hamlett,  Wythe 
County ;  William  Terry,  Wythe  County ;  W.  B.  Robertson, 
Campbell  Connty;    R.  F.  Mason,  Charlottesville;    W.  O. 
Moore,  lied  Bluff;  Bell  &  Catlett,  Staunton ;  N.  P.  Oglesby, 
Max  Meadows;  Henry  Body,  Roanoke;  Charles  W. Button, 
Campbell  County,  J.  H.  Bramwell,  Roanoke,  receiver  Ar- 
cadia Mining  Company;  Edward  Jones,  Appomattox  County; 
Charles  Slaughter,  Campbell  County ;  Walter  N.  Johnston, 
Buchanan;  CbarlesMundy,  Appomattox  County ;  James  A. 
Walker,  Wythe  County;  J.  C.  Green,  Wythe  County;  J.  B. 
Norvell,  Campbell  County;  William  H.  Wren,  Campbell 
County ;  T,  0.  Jones,  Campbell  County, 
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Bepreseotiag  tiie  following  fomaces,  iron  companies,  mining  con. 
panies,  and  being  owners  of  or  interested  in  the  majority  of  all  the 
iron  ore  deposits  in  Virginia: 
FurTuwes.'^LongAalef  Low  MoorjCrozer,  Princess  (Glen  Wilton),  Gem 

iMilnes),  Lynchbnrgh,  Beed  Island,  Foster  Falls,  Cedar  Ban,  B«kven'& 
31iflf,  Wythe,  Norma,  Beverly,  Speedwell,  Walton,  Panic  and  Brown 
Eagle. 

Mtmufaciuring  companies. — Old  Dominion  Iron  and  Nail  Works  Com- 
pany, Virginia  Iron  and  Nail  Works,  Colnmbia- Liberty  Iron  Company, 
Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Company,  Southwestern  Virginia  Iron  Works,  The 
Lynchbnrgh  Barytes  Company,  The  Glamorgan  Manafacturing  Com- 
pany, The  Bertha  Zinc  Company,  Wythe  Lead  and  Zinc  Mine  Company. 

Mining  companies  and  mines. — ^Beverly  Ore  Company,  Borer  Iron 
Company,  Altoona  Coal  Company,  Iron  Mountain  Mining  Company, 
Shenandoah  Iron  Company,  Arcadia  Mining  Company,  Big  Hill  Mines, 
Norma  Mines,  Kennedy  Mines.  Bine  iBLLAge  Mines,  Houston  Mines,  Lo- 
ctLSt  Hill  Ore  Bank,  Mount  Atnos  Mines. 

And  thousands  of  acres  of  mineral  lands  which  bear  no  names  bj 
which  they  can  be  classified,  but  which  extend  through  the  following 
counties:  Smyth,  Wythe,  Grayson,  Pulaski,  Montgomery,  Boanoke, 
Botetourt,  Bockbridge,  Amherst,  Page,  Augusta,  Campbell,  Pittsyl- 
vania, Franklin,  Appomattox,  Buckingham,  Albemarle,  and  Nelson. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Pommerce,  held  April  3, 1886 — 

Messrs.  Slaughter,  Wren,  and  Patterson,  the  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  presented  the  above  resolutions  and  the  address  of  Mr. 
Patterson  as  their  report. 

After  reading  the  report,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  Bsxd  approved, 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

Upon  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

That  the  report  of  the  committee  as  presented  be  pablished  under  the  auspices  of 
this  body,  and  that  copies  of  it  be  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  Senators  and  members  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  and 
to  the  newspapers  thronghout  the  country^ 


EXTRACTS  FBOM  TBB  PLilTFOBM  Al>0PTEI>  BY  THE  DXMOCBATIC  STATB  OONVBMTIOH 

AT^BOANOKB,  VIBGmiA.  AUGUST  4,  1887. 

Second.  We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  internal  leyenne  system,  a  relic 
of  the  war,  and  no  longer  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Qovemment,  becanse 
it  is  oppressive,  fosters  monopolies,  and  is  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  onr  people, 

TaHf. 

'  Third.  We  favor  raising  the  revenue  requisite  for  the  support  of  thie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  a  tariff  upon  imports,  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Goveminent  eco- 
nomically administered,  and  so  adjusted  in  its  application  as  to  prevent  uneqaal 
burdens,  encourage  produotiye  interests  at  home,  the  development  of  our  material 
resources,  and  afford  Just  compensation  to  labor  but  not  to  foster  monopolies. 

EXTRACT  ntOaf  ADDRESS  OF  THE  STATE  COMMrTTEB   OF  VIROailA  BXPUBUCAN8  OF 

AUGUST  18,  1887. 

■ 

That  the  Republican  party  is  now  practically  united  in  fa\«r  of  the  sepeal  of  the 
fcax  on  tobacco  and  fruit  distillations,  and  that  if  restored  to  fATfc^  w^ULEMnore  the 
burden  which  these  domestic  products  have  so  long  endured. 


